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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


when, more than three years a^o, it was suggested that I undertake 
the editorship of an Encyclopedia of ReEgicn^ I had no Idea of ihe im 
men&iE}' of the task or of the complications involved in its ercecution. The 
idea, however, seemed good to me, especially in view of the fact that 
there was no desk-size ready reference work in this vast field, authoritative 
and up-to-date, to which one could conveniently turn Dean Shailer 
Mathews' and Dr Gerald Birney Smith's Diclionary of Religion and 
Ethics, published nearly a quarter of a century ago. many of us have found 
valuable and useful; but the time did seem right for a new' work, with 
more recent scholarly information and one which, perhaps, would carry 
arte It'S of wider scope and treatment, more recent bibliographies and, 
perhaps, more representative ot conflicting schools of thought. 

It was clear, at the outset, that the services of a large number of 
specialists must fsa sought and their counsel enlisted, If such a work was 
to measure up to .satisfying requirements. 

The first task was to draw up a prospectus to make clear the nature 
of the volume sought and, on this basis, to engage the interest of othen 
Among the items contained m this prospectus were the following 1) a 
concise definition to he given terms of importance and topics of primary 
ssgnific,uiee m the field to be treated with more fullness, 2) the size of 
the volume, to be limited to that of a handy desk-reference, 3) the topios 
to inclade the widest ranges of the field: the theologies of the major 
religions, denominations and cults with special attention to Biblical 
literature and Christian thc'oJogy, ecclesiastical history and polity, the 
usual divisions of ailturai and academic interests as th©e relate to religioa, 
viz., philosophy, psychology, ethics, sociology, history, comparative re- 
ligion, an and architecture, musicology and liturgy, important controversial 
disputes, missionary' enterprises, religious education, and the like, together 
with the masters and leaders of classical religious thought; 4) the com- 
position to be guided by three ideals of wnting' authority, simplicity and 
succinctness; 3) the treatment of subject matter to be historieaf and 
descriptive rather than apologetic; 6) variant meanings and usages of 
terras to be given wherever necessary, together with e^’mologies of the 
more technical terms; 7) articles to cany an appended bibliography care- 
fully sciteted by the expert in the subject with year dates of publications; 
8) the dcntificatioo of each contribution to be designated by authors 



n t ais 9 ) suggc'^f' on's of ’svhatevtr so to le c ited fr m spt ? 5 
both as to the selechon of topiLS and the rames of ftHow-sf hoiars as 
contributors; and lO) the encycIopoclU to be constructtx! in a mannei 
which would be most useful to both scholars snj students and, at the 
same time, intelligible to cuffortdi laymen To this was added a pledge 
by the editor to work out somewdiat geiicrouslv a svstem of r ross-referem « 
to facilitate the reader's search for sptufit mfornution ami to lead him 
on to related topics wduch appear in the work, (Tlbe editor alone is 
responsible for the insertion of these references ) 

The correspondence mtohed in the undcitaking has proved to be 
of such proportions as to make the sue of this volume smaO by com- 
parison. it has howeser, I'leen a most rcwiir.ling experience. The etiitor 
has been privileged to sjt at a ktod of swudsboard and to hring mEo f on- 
tact with one another scores of minds, and the results of dice ipiined 
scholarship. What otherwise might have been an altogether wearisome 
burden has been turned to sn almost exciting expcriente by the wirm 
response which was so widely and generously given to this undertaking 
by those who have shared m it. One conviction has tunerged; m the tom- 
monwealth of siholarship there is a spirit which unites rather chan 
divides and it is in this altogether too esoteric company that one secs 
the concrete expression of that ideal of unity dn -diversity which ought 
increasingly' to undergird all validly rcfigious thinking and practice. 

In this volume, there is a truly cooperative effort on the part of 
mm and women of the widest rangxis of background, of irrterestit and 
even commitments. Here the conservative student in the calm iremc spirit 
of mind exhibits himself, his cause and his exposition alongside the liberal 
who matches that spirit; here meet Protestant and Roman Catholic ram 
of learning together with scholarly representatives of the various hou^- 
holds of Jewish thought and partice; here meet disdphned expositors 
of the many denominations to sutnraarijie the story of their churches 
and to present their doctrine; here meet historians, students of Biblical 
criticism, sodologists, psychologists, jidulosophent, theologians, and im 
array of other specialists. 

Naturally, in sudi a wide domain as the field of religion, many 
limitatioias had to be set. For example, it secaaacd best, in drawing the 
areJe of exclusion, to pass by the name* of strictly cofttcmpoiaEy religious 
thinkers, making cxcqitions only in cettaia, causes and particukrly in die 
names of fordga scholars. 

This prefatory wotd should inciade some fnrtbet 
of etfitonsd pobey 



As a general rule the place ot publicaboii of books appearing n tic 
bibhogtaphies is given only for foreign books In the absence of soch 
designation, it may be assumed that the pubhcaiion has appeared in. this 
country. It has seemed advisable to print foreign words in transliteration 
for the purposes of this volume 

After some correspondence with the contributors concerned, it was 
agreed, in principle, to omit diacritical markings except in relatively few 
cases since there is a considerable lack of agreement among scholars as 
to their use and since, in most cases, the terms are recognizable without 
such markings Furthermore, inasmuch as many of the terms defined are 
of foreign derivation and since, due to the different systems of trans- 
literation in use among scholars, there exist in common usage variant 
spellings of certain terms, it seemed best to list a gis'en word in its proper 
alphabetical order according to each of the various spellings with a 
cross-reference to its place of definition. Professors Charles S. Braden 
and Wing-tsit Chan, who have defined the large list of Hindu and 
Chmese-Buddhrst terms, respectively, have agreed to this procedure 
That diacritical marks, however, do occur here and there in this publica- 
tion, in spite of this general principle, due chiefly to their persisting 
appearance in submitted manuscripts and the lack of editorial vigilance, 
need not be cause of concern 

The star {*) and double stars (**),-it will be clear to the reader, 
are employed as symbols of cross-reference (taking the place of q v. 
and qq.v. which arc usually found in many corresponding works of 
reference). The double star, of course, indicates that more than one 
stated term is discussed elsewhere in the volume In highly exceptional 
cases, the star appears either as reference to a footnote of an article or 
for a purpose which is clearly indicated. 

The articles bearing the initials of contributors of the Roman Catholic 
church carry the imprirriatur of their religious superiors. 

It needs to be emphasized that a work of such a nature and scope 
could never have been carried out without the direct help and sympathetic 
collaboration of many scholars. In every sense of the word, this is a 
cooperative enterprise. The editor expresses his warm appreciation to 
the one hundred and ninety colleagues who have so generously shared 
in its publication Many of them have contributed more than a score 
of articles and given themselves generously in correspondence. To Pro- 
fessor Edgar Sheffield Bnghtman, I owe a word of special tiianks for his 
counsel in editorial matters, as well as for his encouraging help in the 
more drfficult days of preparahon. To Dr Dagobeit D R president 
of the Phi osophical Library of New York, I am greatly indebted. With- 



out his uufaiJing support, encQuwi>j.mw)t and pabente, p*ftiaikrly in 
thc\sc da)*;, this urork would not hau* .vc'-n the of «Uy I rt- 

member with gratefulness tlie help gisen ire by s tertain group of mp 
students of the Plufosophy DopactRicnt at 'fljo College of booster, 
whose names are known among oursches, and who, i ain sure, share 
my pj in the eompletion of a task iinois'ing many details of ejteaitson, 

Vcrgtlius Ferri! 


The Oailege of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 
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Aaronjtcs: Set bleating, pncafly, 

Ab, ninth of; (Hebre-w foini, Tttha i’Ai) Jew- 
lah fast da} commtmtritinf tht fill of Jerusa- 
lem and the dtitmctnm of fhc Ttniplc by the 
Romana in 7 i] C Ji. In iddstion (t-ting, tra- 
dition tho enjoins the ab tention from all divejt- 
ing actmtie» A-t thi d.iine atrsicea, ’ll tvni- 
gogus ornaroeiits tie nmiAed and the liru’-irv 
includes rarioiiis dtiges .'r’d the le.niinjr uf the 
JBiblicil book, of h.iii'tniati’ins. See Jev.iJi n- 
ligioiiE festival!, a z t 

Abaiiarii, Peter; Peter Abailartt has been best 
knfivrn for bis riiinince with Ileloise But ho 
waa one of the greatest InttlUctuAlutb of the tii- 
tirt Middle Agei. Born at Palab or Pe P illet, 
Brittany, In 1079, he early becanir a wanderer lu 
aearch of kiiovltdgc His w indentigs brought 
h rn to Parts tometmie befoie IlOX, w!ur< hi 
became the pupil of the duhettcian and “erag- 
gerated realist" WUhnm of Cliampeius'* Before 
this lie had piobably atudkd under thi. nomintlist 
Rijstelinui and under the famous ttakliert of the 
StJiooI of Chartres**- He opposed Willnm’s 
position on ‘universaU*, and drove him trem the 
cathedral sthool in 11118 Hr also opposid the 
iiornimlism of RoaKHirus But always the di- 
aliCt.ciaa, bis own solution to the phdoSarhicaE 
prublem of iinivciBal'A Is unsatisfactory lud not 
too clear It is not far remt'ved truni tlie nora- 
inalisin* he opptnedt Around JUS he dccidid fii 
study theology usidvf Anselin of Laon Aftir a 
short training, hit begin to teach -md write Hi« 
first theologicil Wiirfe vus condtinned at Stiwsoni 
in 1121, and hi* later works at Sriie n 1141. 
Fur his iJic et non, be wai accu<'<.d <if trying to 
undermine tiic potristie -luthonty, but this charge 
was false. He is important as dislectirun who 
was diasatitfied with 'positive' tftenlugy and whw 
wanted rejcon to play its part in the solution cf 
theological problems Being neither philosopher 
nor theologian, he aometines failed to nxcigoise 
the limite of reason He died in 1142, leaving 
behind him the followitig- writinge' Logics '/«- 
grtihntihxts' , and other diaiictic.i! works: 
oUgia ‘Hummt Bant' (Prefer, de unuetie it tftns>- 
Catr tbvtna) - PArefegw w-if/'iuM 
c4ehcriuns (/n ad. ad A+clejffueil Co^res n 
rprrUflam ad R no Si it non Hi ana a 


latuitaium Ste lEunemeiit m Christsaiiity, Scbtdnc- 
tfviaRi, Willmm of fit '1 h’er'y p a M 

S M DcuAch. Btttf AbihrJ (teipiia. tdSfi 

r Kaiser, Pierre Aiilaft! iFtibuiire. i90* i J 
Reiners, Her Neinwaliimai in 4,r VTirst'"'ieitik 
tAnJien, IplOJ , (, R. M IX Pc.Tiii at .Ibriind, 
na Pie, la p^ilostivkie ei sa theohve. ? voJs tl'aris, 
, F I I’icavvt, Alifla'd ct Atc'jndie de 
Hales, frtateuis dt la ratthode jibi'dastiiiHe’ iurncsi 
Xthjeiiie-, Vth V, Vt iPans. ISfl. ; P <> 

SAcs, Peier .■ihictard (Cinr.hi idge. h 

ssbhetiS' The ouptrior of a mi niUtry of twelve 
or mi,rt’ nunc* Altiiuiiyh she does nut luv-’ the 
Junsdiitiori be'o’igjng to .ibbut*, she usfs the 
crosier* le a symbol of b'r rank, risidl wi us a 
ring The title is in me itmong the Bentdictiiiet. 
Poor Clurc’' anu tilher* ice abbey j u c 

abbey; A monastery laisonically ercvtid and t i- 
dependent houtitie it u’ist twelve rriembers. Th 
buiidingi are voustiucteJ aruund the ju.idratiyk 
and coiisiet cbicliv of the ihiirch, cloister, giii*t- 
luiuse, inlirm.ir", refevEury, cbnyter-htiiiii’c, and 
almonry' CaiiiuiSiau* .-bbevi are .Loisliuelt ! dif- 
fcrc-itly from tho'-s of utfier OrJcs Iti tjui three 
aide* of a (jujdrangle are made up of sma'i three 
room cfitliges occupied by iridtviauiil unrnks Ihe 
buildings used in common enilosc the fourth 
».de. If the abWv ii occiipu d by mo. t.4 it <? 
ruled lu an abbot (Arjti'aie, ahbit, falls' i"!. Thu 
title was given hv S;, acncJitl" to the supcntir 
of a nionastrry ot a Bittled Un-atmo The ,>ffjfc 
IS elca VC, m'tdc by s-errt biillol «f the pTo'"iprd 
membeis, and for life The ruthirttv af au o' hot 
in hi» mon ‘.tcry is pitcina! and tjunj ej,s>opsI 
Jurtsdietjon diners Ordinarily it egtertd; only 
In membi-i of Ihe Ordt-r, sii'nitimtii it gorr bs- 
yond the limit of the abhre over clergy jnd Uity 
in a territory whuli may be an integral pJtt uf 
a bishop’s diiicese op whkh is no part u( a* y 
diocese. In thi* Utter case they arc calfi ab- 
bot* nutliiii After eiecticn sbbotu rtccive the 
Hevsing of a hinbop, and Ste inveBted v ith the 
Mjtrc, crosier, ring, pectoral cross, and other n- 
ti.gniii of their pijiec. J.tl.C, 

Abbott, Lyman* hce New themogy, the. 

abbreviations of Bamee of Catholic Keli^iou* 

OnJera* See Catliohc Rebg'otis 0“der*- 

Abhiilharmakosa Sec Buddhist Tcmunplogy 



sibliiaeks; A late Vcdk rste of 'tr 

jpnnJtJing- of emperoM, iin^s or even fcswr «SAr>: 
officjsEs e>» the (Kcaaion of thetr tj f^wcr 

or of liome jignal adiievetnrr,t The term It jl«o 
utod by Bodofeistr for Iheir tntfe utav^c of ferfre- 
tion, and more popularly for the ccremo'jul fath- 
i!5^ 10 «er«d waters ai widely practiced in Hindu- 
ism t s a. 

abjuratioR: (Lat ab from, fvran, to iwear} In 
R C. Church lawj the forrua! renunciatien cf apos- 
tasy, hcrciy, or schism ** t *-vf, 

abnormal psycboloSy: That hrsech of ps/cholnjy 
which deal# with the daerder* of the pericnahty 
and with related proceaei such as drcaan, hyphens, 
telepathy* etc A* diitinst from elinwai ptytholojfi'* 
it IS theoretically rather thaa praelicsljy oriented 
and it makci little use of standardised test* It is 
the nciii-mediMl eijulvileat uf “psstllopaiholfyy " 
See paiapsyehelogy. 

"W. McDottjsH, Ainarmiit Pryfholopjr 
I J B Moigso, pJfchsisgj iff AixvrmM tt 'Mt 
(1928), Morton Pnoce, Tie tfuspcmtion i,f a f*er- 
jimuJity tlpoS). 

Abrabltm, T«st«meat of; Jewish spijeryphaJ 
hook lellmj!- of Abraharn’i death and siteejum to 
heaven, Prohahly written So Hebrew in the soiimiJ 
century by a Jew or a Jewish Chnttia';. * s.p 

abdolnte; (lat., ahmiuiim, past participle of ^■ 
tefvtrt, set free, complete or fjttishl I) Whatever 
is itlf-aufficieflt, nnconditiontl, independeritv o«t 
relative 2) The aU-jaeJmive, all-eompfehcndfng 
totality of the real, t-j , Jiejrel’s Aiwolote, J) The 
First Cause, the World Ground {Loiae, BowncJ, 
selfrfautent '■infinite energy produeinit and sttaiain- 
mg the world" (Knudsonjt this Is the theittic 
Abaolute. Cf- God as PmoisaJ, s s,9 

absoltrtioar (aireltnirr, fret from) The powei 
and act of the Church that it eapreeaion of recoa- 
cihadoB With the visible Church as a sign »sd 
means of rccooctUation with God, which fretj e 
penitent sttujer frons his «« and from eatrms! dis- 
dplmes due to his sin. For Protestant theoloKy, 
following Ludier and Calvin, absolution is iden- 
■fell wiSt the saving power of the decltlitJoa of 
** Gospel. For Catholic theeloiy, Rotnan, Bustern, 
and AnglKAu, absoJiitioa tacltKtai thjs thw 

fsclsrstive and precatory forma in the public eerv- 
ices) but « apectfically the act of the priest in C'sn* 
fmsioffl* remittiBg po»td?aptt«n«I *i« (far wWtli the 
foroitilac of abwIattoB before the Uth eentttry 
were precatory but now in the West are indicative), 
■nsc concept of abaolutioa ia dspendent upon the 
concqfc of rin at offending both Ciid and mao, 
partnularly fellow Chriseiam, »ad upon the ctw- 
ceyt of the Church as a soch^ fihat t* chnunel of 
grace, Abtoltdion h conhiaafed wifib forglveftea*,* 
which Ii Oodbi neticn, a* th* caioo of Church 
TOnjrtiemt with the achon of God, St» Contenori 
iwCadon riwsj pmuicet retentios of mjm, t.j.s 

nb inwif ier from ludcdgmecs lat cer^ 

t*bi e* » cf ti* son!, miDy 

ffw» (vtidv feodii, ani win. 


“Iservan.r nu'" tski* (hr fsrtw »i ,S4,"’i'U!H— v.ith- 
irawil f, in ih" W^rld, f.g i a 

shsttjicncn, t^ruper^in^ 
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Arsh.' ‘choT.a m ft-, a dr- 

pr idrd less up'jr, rf*>;it, n a».i m-i-- jpar hit 
indr'wacfrnE pf'j'j, al |itttrfp,e,,t S,. .bi-j »£ igier ,n 
whifh the Kr'jo i* not rrjii;,.', r-ee » crtlmg 
ssidr th- writic" !y of th* Kof,>n sb3 

Sti.in* ifl these mscs (!> whi fi hr S^, i^ht at^h 
sttton s-Nesury tr sc fr 

f>, B Ms -Sij-,s*d, fUrri jcwssf if Thi 

elc-gi, i.t I It; ■f’s ( ftu® 

lia". , 1 , Mi'f-tm’ned atfi Sj^'v 

Ktin f , p 

A««oin» «f CeCearatS! { i. Ths pissd, utc 
,f*scir Slid bsMy-apSi-t if *o,J after 

the ilrsth of V'-isfinus uf Kiiuinrjia th* 

kadtrr >'f tlir A"Mn* parr st su’Pf, kwr oppe- 
wnt of Csr.t cf Jcrinj*r,»i*i nrmtuatrd {*c« 
Jrtomrl fr.ise (si.liti'pe of Rut ,c, iW r.u », 

BCtHdeni, H.»' ccr, toward, and mGrr, t, faili 
rf^Kdror. (D bafpen) 1. ph.hisipbv, that which 
iioteiist i» or of itself but itt snrthtr, r,® tpiaiiiy, 
sir-c. I «tw 

accidie; aoidte: {Cat. aitdu) A atstc of irttsd 
<haraftcr,»«d -V )iid.tf<r'''n<'' e*r c»rn repugnanw 
ftit towsrd religious rrcr.Hfs, a frpurnaaev »ot 
i,f tonviciuti, lot tcselii'-S'rig i-ntnn ti Was retfe* 
eacd as one of the setes sirs,* 

Acoewetas: fGr. slr-plnut) A ioo!is*ti«* Mivt 
fo,.ndeil in the early £fth rci'fiir? iriv,,lr{i inte 
vbdfs, the tnsak* hrpi up * r^aSmuntf round of 
prayer Best haown the fttud’um *t 

tanstsatirteiplc. ».s>< S 

arclyte: ttk itie^dunc or fcl- 

lower) A aktic net yet m snator ofdcnt, wltn truth 
fwcticfiS «s prcpurjcjE wifio sad water i<>r Mbcs, 
and asSisUni; the wifi stSIs at Mala, ktfe* ffw 
osuftily done by altar hoys, (tt«r,etijr.w f-allrd 
BCcktes. t BiW, 

aeomism; (Or. C, priv.i Answer, world) Hcc- 
Iritie that the ustketiic Ss unrrs), B g , *ihstiSe»ra 
nod F. K, Bfudky** saw netbing ut real savy the 
iac^able Mpcp-eMteiic Ofle, of wlsiih all i»i space, 
tirrw*, »ud finite esperiesee Is m«p« maya* uf 

Sppewfaat*. 

*®c payebfflaiflyi ptsyciiclogys mi’imh ##- 

A<!t fli Sis Artiete*; Thi» net, puth-pd Aroegh 
pariiunient in 1S39 hf Henry F'tl?*, wa» tailed 
w{Jhlb 21 ^ 

naftnntd tiwon, wukaljv «s. 

In MB Uod, ud clerkel cellWty** 


and p DV drd the datb pcaaltj tor dhc dcnjsi] of 
thc9c doctnno, V-S H 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis : Sec Pms X, Pope, 

Acta Martyrtim: Accounts of the trials of eariy 
Christian martyrs which were circulated among 
Christians of the early centuries as tracts for their 
edification. 

O V Gehhardt /icta munyruin silecta (Berlin, 

I?03) S.MC. 

Acta Sanctorum: A collection of abstracts of 
court proceedings against early Christians {acre) 
together with brief accounts of the death of the 
martyrs {paiihnei) , published in siity-nine volumes 
by the Jesuit fathers (BoIIaadus, etc.) at Antwerp 
during the ycart 164-3-1910. Also in a Brussels 
edition, 1S45-1926. 5-M.G. 

action sermon; In Scottish Presbyterianism, a ser- 
mon preceding the Lard’s Supper. The estpression 
coBits from aclio geatnsram^ the offering of thanks. 
Onct familiar, it is now mostly obsolete. R.H N. 


Acts of the Apostles: The second volume of 
Luke’s book on Christian beginnings, which car- 
ries tile story on from the dihcent of the spirit 
to Paul’s arrival in Rome and two- years’ stay 
there Lvike* owed his knowledge of Paul's lahore 
and lourneys probably to Paul himself, with whom 
he travelled from Assos to Jerusalem, and after two 
years in and about Caesarea, from that place to 
Rome. Ills lufarination. about the early church in. 
Jertitalero and Palestine, the bulk of chapters l-}2, 
he might easily have obtained in the course of the 
two years he spent in and about Caesarea, waiting 
for Paul’s relraBC, Acts tells the story of the Chris- 
tian movement, groping its way out of Jerusalem 
and iudaltm into widening circiet— -pioselytes, 
Samaritans, CSreeks, and then being carried out into 
Western provinces, crossing from Asia into Europe, 
until Paul finds it already planted at Rome The 
swiftly mowing narrative carries the reader from 
one dramatic scene to another, through tlie spien- 
dtd cities of the Craeco-Rotnaa world— -Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Athens, Coi inth, Ephesus,, Rome, Social, 
humanitarian, and historical interests mark this as 
they do the earlier gospel volume, Numerous com- 
mon traits bind the two volumes together, and 
many things point to a date long after Paul’s time’ 
hii death assumed in the farewell at Mllctua, the 
hero stature he has attained, the degree of church 
organization reffected, the dawu of Christian lit- 
urgy, the emergence of the sects. The use of 
written sources in the Acts must be given upj the 
so-called '‘Wc-<iectiOJis” once ascribed to somebody’s 


travel diary, are now seen to indicate in an un- 
obtrusive way die writers presence with Paul’s 
party. Probable date (with Luke) fH) A.D. 


party. Probable date (with Luke) W A.D. 

Henry J. Cadbury, The Mairtic of Lafe-ilrfr 
(1927) ; F. J. Foakes Jackson and K. Icdte, Tibs Be~ 
gtattingj if CbruSts-nni, Part I, Ths Aits if this 
Apistlis, V volt (1920-- 193 3) , B J, Goodspeed, 
Jvsu' Stilelicas if Ntf/r 7‘tJMmfaS Praklems, chanter 
V ’’ITm Orlarst of Acts.” (1927) , A- C- McGiUeot. 
A His rrj vj CAribAlaiW y f» os Afiftitic jfgs 


(Revised M 


Act* of P*nJ of Johio, of Peter See pseude- 
p gripha, N T apocrypha n the N T cire ch. 

Acts of Pilate: See Pilate, Acts of, Nxcodemus, 
Gospel of 

Acts of Thomas: See Thomas, Sr 

Adad (or Rammati) : Babylonian-Ascyrjan god 
of Wind, atorms, lightning, ram, and thunder He 
I® both beneficient (through rain) and destructive 
(in Assyria he is also a god of battles ) In Syria 
he is also called Hadad or Hadar, and corresponds 
to Tcsliub. See Mesopotamian religions. R.H-P 

Adalbert, Archbishop of Hamburg and Bre- 
men: (ca !0!}0-l(372) Through the favor of the 
emperor, Henry III, he became archbishop of 
Hamburg and Bremen, 10+S, with jurisdiction over 
the churches of Scandinavia to which he appointed 
numerous biihops fie is blamed for ercrcisiiig aa 
injurious inliuence upon young Henry IV 
J Beinlich, Dte PsrtoniiiMt.t Aisttlhrts vea Sre 
men (BtCsUu, 19 JS} J.T.M 

Adalbert, Saint, of Prague; (9S6(?)-997) 
(Crcch name, Wojtech) Educated at Libice and 
Magdeburg, he became bi-hop of Prague. 983 
Favored Rumun igainat Slavucic Ittmgy, After 
years of retirement at Rome h= labored in Sohenita, 
Hungary and Poland, and in Prutsii wfet-re he was 
slam by a headien priest While in Hungary (994) 
he baptized Vayik, i.e. Stephen, the royal sasot of 
Hungary 

H G Voigt, Adalbert vast Brag (bk-tlm, 1898), 

J.T.M. 

Adam: The first man and the father of tiic human 
race, the name being Biblically derived from the 
Hebrew '^adainah,” earth, the ultimate subetance 
from which man as a bodily creature is constituted 
As t)ie primal source of all human life, Adam 
symbolizes in Jewish tradition the basic unity and 
equality of all manfciad. Jewish theology treated 
Adam's fall as a parable of the imperfections which 
iuhefe in all human life, but not #» their cstiae. 
Mail IS also endowed with an origin*! impulse to 
virtuej and each person suffers death for h'a own 
sins. Set fall of maai original sins prs-Adamitc. 

* z a 

Adafttites: An obscure sect, origiuatiog in North 
Africa in the second sad third centuries, mentioned 
by Epiphanius and Auguetine and perhaps referred 
to by Clement of Alriandria. They called their 
church Faradhe, condemnod marriage as not ob- 
served by Adam, and practiced msdiem in common 
Worship. Also a sitwilar sect m Bohemia iu the 
ISth century. S.Md). 

Adamnani; (624 >-704) Irish monsstie leader, 
ninth abbot of Iona (679-), author of the tift of 
Sr. Cilttmitt and apparently of the important legal 
document tTiw'fj Adimsnsm^ y.T.w. 

Adantii Foundation, TlMt Esubltshed in i92b 
by Mrs. Ann* B. Adam* st the First Method *( 
Outreh, B gtan, I Tile cap lal tncn s 




$SOODCf 1(9 pu po»e 8 to Irny o « li sr 

(peak? sod sculi va s phajes ot ei sf o t 

(} a d ural bu f e Lfct * ba e n d 
E J Goodspeed I S Br rfb m* B h p 0 :e n 
and H. II. C ane, (,!>« a f . sb <1 b tbe M n » ef 
t)t the Church.) 

Adspai EaliyJoaisn hero, cfcafcd br E.** tn ten.f 
bn temple at Eridu aad cosiowfel with wr'lo'" 
When he broke the wing» of toe sotit^' w.’jni and 
wa» smnmencd heforr Ann,* in ptietiicntc to IvA’*i 
advice he tin wittingly refined the toud ot »m- 
mortality. 

Adelard of Hath: An EnglijUmtn by bi-tb w-ho 
dounihed in the eaily part of tbi. tweif'h century 
and taught iu Pa'is <tnd Eacn. Dana* hia voyage* 
m Italy, Sicily, Greece «i«l in Mohaaomeeiaa Spam, 
be aciniired a great stnrehouec of kjiuwlrdye Ke 
dutinguishcd hins*ei£ nut obJv in philefiaphv ar s 
thecilogy, but Itt iftroaurtiy, the ftatJra! ■K.fUrrt, 
in geometry sad even ia animal p'veh'uogy, Hit 
best known worK is Qbac'isottei fsamuiVt He ia 
the first to use Arivcotle's wryiiment fiooi tnotinn 
to prove the existence cvf tlotl l.c.T. 

AdeJopha^i; (tJr oMns, to pas'! 

A sect of the Ute 4!}“ ceriury wh.ch inaisiitaiued, iit 
supposed jmitvliofi of the prophets, that » Chfn~ 
nan ought to eat uv j^ret, b SWA 

ttdltlphont : (BI of Gi, iiMapAtire’*, id JiHerrnt) 
An aniient Creek ttrrt!, used erpeeiaUy among the 
Stoics, ind'catmg things regseited n monily oeu- 
tfal or indifferent, i e ricitber good t|.»! had Cwt) 
by some as » thenlogical term ia earty I’rr.feMani 
thought to design.vte things regarded a* sc'ip'ttrjiJv 
acatrsl, i,e aetther required nor forbiddcB Sty 
God (c.f. certam rites or cerernonk®, holy days, 
images, etc.), beoce to be used, or not, acefsfdute 
to tadividUiS «r etelesiastkal ptefcrenie. *.r» 

adtaphortstie controversy. A seveoventh cen- 
turr debate ariiing out of the Aujgsburg Interim* 
(pronastmal teh«t»fr of toropfumiiie hetwe.-n the 
reiipjoua parties, peadiag a getter*! enundJ). 
Tliough Rpither C»tiei!et «t,r Broctstar.ts were 
istssfied, MeJimditJjan* accepted tl<e Intefim gs 
regards thisg* indiff'rant {aJiaphoHj, euch *» jur- 
itdietioa of bithop*, obrervaai.e of cettai.i eites. A* 
i practioo' issue the tjaeettut) wsf settled by tie 
tenjM af the peace nf Augsburg,* but the diKcuwioa 
of adiaphor* toncitmed for sorao time fn the 
hutheraa Cburch. la IA81, a second adiapheristic 
(oatroveray arose tietssreen the Lafhersrs* aod 
piMisls, regardiag iht lawfultsm «f amusemcKts. 
Sec Ltipeiff, Interim of. «,k.e. 

Atifti; An abttract goddeMf of Vedic Ifnduiwi, 
mother of the Adityitf."" The nasstc slgnifita '<h(!c»d- 
leMaes*.'' (Rv I, S&, 10 say*, 

Adtti »* the ain Aditi i* the mother, feiher v«d 
torn Ad.ti is al! the gods and ,the five tnWi Aditi 
j| whatever hit* been boru, Adiu «s whatever shall 
bs born,”) She » tomctimes ideattfied with the »fey, 
igam srhfi the earth end ac tlmaa i* h eil H a* 
a c«« 


Atf tvas pfted ga g nv oualj- 

t i m a in 

s th 

‘i p ba i 1 f d 

J h 9 It ", A as an 

Bhigj rj..S»a and Ai'‘t4 tj'her" u ie s nuiirtirnes 
*fe Dha'ar, Itid. (, Viv ii’ u *, M .r'j.'tia, Sistya and 
V'lsh.tii Jit' torlvP Afl.trts tf Jii.r'' Veii, iTBts 
ftrif't to t<.’rerf''td VfSth th’ ut rjil.r, f.t nitu thr 

C f s 

snJjtsralfon ; \ljt. »if, tf. or i.wtrd, yur,*'/, to 
swear) .bppraj to do st*" tint t > do, tor feer fit 
pun'shmrnt taw 

Adler, Alfred; (IK“5)-iyi") 'lermtig hit breach 

if j!5)i!m.hffsf j ‘ |i!<'iv,-! 4 ,i I' V( ha! ley,’" he oe 
c'ied, m to b.s n'seter fteud,* tbr Im 

p!,r!,Ktic of f"i Hr irtiif ^(i.riidifttMe it ntiibusmui 
to xicKc f»ft ’f" It's ery lifiitsmi fn 'fs Fmd, He 
orgei u *itip5ir vnswer t the verinji' ffp.'i'i'n pj 
the rsoap .f i.riir tsr fJ.j usme 's W )S! ftp | seutly 
■rif'is'erf w 'ti (*10 jt'blt'Si fit ,n"s .fi-sl 
that bar rctei ed a gira! d'*' ,f sn iLe 

ptj’hirt'fit Slid ihil'f bis 

sliirJ ntfrlj t» the ibr'n ti the loie wb«b 
ir.fr.n.it, ,n brmat) rt 'i/fs. L> lli’ 

ii- altr tij'le'i t syUrtfistj. i.ttrr'srrt >ti( i of bp'isvior 
l ntu tin fhr '*1 *sit »!e»>p It or f * '"au'! (u y, Wpr,*' 
I.P., an I, rye (t'W*r,J i .uu iwif''jshy *o 

phytJ' at tie-e* fiue'l! siM " dub ^vr'ip r, m 

HH'", hr frittgi.Jrei, (in' tusisTCine , !i thr etJjiogi 
cal unpti(! 9 '. r if phy'.fsl i>ifcri>-fi(/ it l.tiiSt ag 
fir 11(110 ihr .hi*d's freimg "f fity 

iji't Pols (» phvst it gbiifimisiuift when .oinpsf'd 
!,i parpptf, bin siv, . to bit uf.cfisintf r,' isrk of 
inJppc'tdptuc, bis (friisg of si,‘*''rst»at‘'!n fn 

parents or older siM'ups, rf sims'sr j*y,h''si rn! 
iiitiits He ufiii'intir't tor utii cbafdft"r, end 
iirutjiifs 4* St* rnsfsv v,irtrt!n oi ’ fiuariii.tte ;rn 
ipvt,*' (be wish (c, iri.y w“,b<i,f'* or iMile.quciv Si 

is ais-fd i'l cirfinr rti em (lonti rpAhtiaos Siy hi* 
eratraj ff.io«!5*. He igoi red tV t «t tb*! J cMive 
di'sirs'i ,iie j i«l as tnifimorj s* agymivr ffivt 

'SPiirtHis d‘>« Hot prioliimiartP stiif ev the v.,t!rr.j «f 
setuv! ipf'-riofit r oranfig thf irtyjirs or the t'clfp. 
miatjedf ih.if ippfcsj 01*1 Olid ttm uiH.otitiroa are 
t'guifiv vut. Ifit p»j.(hc£h''r^py i-irrsicf!! ticS ,b,ve, 
or i,ai.<("5, ' nt presrsjt puri i,-rs sjid gi'jiS? i'-Snern- 
mg hifisrH Stvsle with Wse Uirtrt «i, wbitSi 
the .t*Ut in Hit.vit g, bis nHebi-i is yriferrH 

m the thiii’i<eti(i,s ot Eij-ikJ snd iwii ,e th"sr* 
are (*fi li'-iisie .od t,,n si voivr.i ir> be ^iR'iutted 
to anyone but * highly trained prtifeseiorHl psythi 
atrial AdJe*'** osetbfjd hecitme MotB widr'y bfinwa 
and *.„C'te't fc«<.sut«r hit idi-s* wfc easily ufidr,- 
jtooJ, and hi* tfesijtwuf ft^uireii frsmh Jew mtie 
(hair did th" ortboJo* nsetbruj. Adifi is itis' sn 
ui'ih friu<!*et{ for the /.iHiiy of bis vifcvs M fot 
their superficUhty. Ppspit* tb(s lust'tsii frit!o*fO, 
hi* ^yrfpjw win gw d(,«™ m histnry as * Jsstmg 
Sontrlbution t-j the effort 'A wen tn uftdmfaad 
htmseif. In \92Q he ettabJivlsed his S«i ibuk* for 
the rraJo ng of uacbwl e ihc ire l of m«J 
adjusted pupil*. He hrpstght to •* 


0.*.B. 


AdJer 


Adrian 


pre»i.on minf of the treths wh.^h a lonf 1 nc of 
dietmguished btudents of human life — Macchiavelh, 
Schopenhaiterj Niet^tchc — have offerLd Tlie cen- 
tra! assumptions he made regarding human nature 
recrcstnt an important contribution to the under- 
standing of people IIi« chief insights, such as the 
centralitv or the “will to prestige,” the importance 
of “social intciest for health,” and hi* “geometry 
of love” are valid msigiits into the working of 
the mind Sc; pB>chology, schools of. 

Hi* chief works A Study of Ori^if! hifenanty and 
jis Psyehtcai CumUansatwn (l3I7) , Nauronc Con 
sUtutton , £he PmcttCi ana Ihoory of Indi 

Old fiat Pfythotngy Ondontaudtng Human 

Nnr^re (1P'7I, The hducaimn of Citidren tl9^0l , 
V'bal Lite Should Mean to Tfuia flSiil); Si/ctaS 
Interest K1959) ti a. 

AdJer, Felix See Ethical Culture Societies 

Adrcadiya: A recent Moslem sect founded at 
Qadian, India, by Mirza Ghuhm Admad, who in 
!879 offtred himself as the promised Mahdi and 
Messiah in the likeness of Jesus. He re-interp reted 
the phai* (holy war) as a striving after righteous- 
ness Futensive misBionaiy activitj is cirried on by 
devoted foltower* m tVaia and Africa, Europe md 
tlmsricn with conuderahlt. success See Mahdi 

p.r j- 

administrative law; See Uw 

admonltton : (Lat aimtmtlta, a warning to) a) 
Patetnal a secirc remonstrance hy a pielale to a 
suspected cleric 1 and if thu it disregarded, 
b) Canonical a legal summons to trial- i, n-w 

ndolesccnce m reli^ton: (tat. adoUsetneia, fr. 
adaUicere, to grow up) Period of development 
between childhood and maturity (roughly from the 
early teen# to the early twcuties), marked by pro- 
found physiological and psychological changes. 
With the matur'ng of scgual functions, the hoy 
becomes ne-wly self-conscious as a deveioping man, 
the girl as a developiog woman. A period of 
awakeuirtg snd solf-diseovery , of awareness of 
physical growth, of emerging intellectual powers 
and creatiyc interests, of lively imaglijatioof of 
developing insight into differences in mor.iI qual- 
ity of risponsiveiicas to higher yalues, of suscepti- 
bility to ideals and of capacity for strong loialtits. 
Cotnmoniy a period of conflict 1) Imtwern the 
mituring iica drive and acknowledged ideals and 
2) between the assertiveaeaa of the developing ego 
and conventional ideas and attitudes, Self-discovcry 
brings a new sense of indepeadence with inevitable 
criticisms of adult patterns and mores and of 
inherited bc!i< fs. Such criticism snd doubt arc often 
simply a vehicle of youthful eapreasion Rellgiomly 
the period is important as a time of dedkatioo 
(variously recognised In the organised religion* of 
the world and even in pilmitive forms), when the 
religious nurture of chljdhood must iesur is per- 
Bosul commitnirat if significant religious maturity 
1 * to follow. See cotiversion. 

F D Brooks, The Psychology ef Adalticenut 
il929) , E S Coaklm. Prtneijiles of Adoiticent Psy- 
balogj K. C. Gudsoo P ythtlagy of 

Ada n iwue ( 9J4 , _ _ 


Adonis, See Mpttoy Rchg_Dni. 

adoptiamsm; The theory that Jesus wa« m 
nature a man who necame the Sort of God br 
adoption — current in 7d and 3d cmtiirirs Promi- 
nerit in the bpaln of the Stii century, it* Christo- 
logical doctrine, in stressing thr complete real tv 
of the man Jesus, argued that the son of man at 
his conception was #piritm!l>, not tuhsiontially or 
physically, accepted bv the will of the non ot 
Clod, Thus the per-onil iJciitity between the son 
of man and the son of God is preserved. 

A Harnsek, Isbthueh dor Dogmenposchictjle. vol 
II£ fFreiburg im Breisgau, 1890) , A. Hawk, usrih 
engosihithtc DeutschloTids, vol II (Iwipv', 3S*7* 

J Bach, Dogtnettgsschiohte des Miitolultiis vom 
ehnstelo gsschon Slandpurikt (Vienna, ld7i.I?75) 

11 tl. 

adoration: Primarily this term suggests thr objec- 
tive worship of God in hts holiness and niajeaiy, 
but It hos Income the name of an cxtralitorff.cal 
SEivice, and a devotional practice, common la the 
western Catholic Church for many centuries Tht 
rervtce is the worship of Jrsua present in the sacra- 
mtntal ckmenta, reserved m a taheriuclc: or aum- 
bry on or near the jltar, such 3 rervirt includes 
psilms, a collect and other nutenai, a rite dtviii-d 
b) S 'rhonus Aqinnas often being ucid- 'Ihe de* 
vntlonal practice i» the reverencing hy rhe pcopll 
of Jesus present in the tjcramnt, often txpcisi’d 
upon the- altar, hut inure frequently -ii tlse tahtr- 
naele. .See forty hoiir*i’ drvoti ,n w n t* 

Adrian IV, Pope: (1 194-1 i?v) Adrian IV, the 
only pope of EaghsH birth (Nicholas Breaksnear) 
l•*p«^ienciag parent*! cruelty st St. Alhtr)’* in 
England and monastic insuhordmatJor’ ®t St, Rufus 
in Fran!.e, which occasioned hi* removal a* abbot, 
was sent la 1192 on a delicate and itnporunt nsK*- 
sion as Papal Legate* to Scandiri.ivia. While here 
he raised Trondjem, m whose church he found 
the relics ot St OJaf, to the independent arefe- 
cpi5cop.d Sec of Norway, reformed absisen and sided 
in amelioratmg civil institutions of thu country 
As pope, Adiian i* famous for in* vtgort>y» traad 
(against the fncri>.xchnicnti# of the Normaat in 
Sicily, the Repuhlican bngandry in Rome (Arfiold 
of Brencia*) and the imperial preteodoas of Fred- 
erick I (Burbaroas I! 92-1 190) in Gtnnaiiy. 'Ihe 
latter’s refusal, on the occacion of hi« viiit to Rome 
to he crowned emperor, to hold at Sutri, June 9, 
H9S, the stirrup for the pope — un old medieval 
custom of courtevy-— was a significant prognootica- 
tion of the rontroversies that were to ensue due 
to the hitherto too loosely defined legal statu* itid 
relation betwetti pope and tmperor in the Leonine- 
Carolingian Church-State (ATireAewr/iW!/). Matter* 
came to a head in the acrimonious rontroverty kS 
the Diet of Betgncnn (JIS7) and in the declaratioii 
of the Bolognese jurists at the ecovoration at Eon- 
caglia, 11 SH, cancfirning the imperial pwrogatives. 
But Adrian was eiiujllv adamant 'H his stitid (.in- 
cernmg the position of the medieval pope, for, 
since the cmpeior held hi* titin a* empercsr from 
the pope iht emperor was both tpirfCtuilly, as a son 
of “Father of sH Chnttiaa ty ” uid teniporvUy 
n on the pope for h > tnpenontj over 



adwltety 




the other Earopean ChrrsttaH princM, inferior to 
hsrn. The controverry dmggeE over into the poa- 
liSc 3 te- of Adrian’* sueee'snr, Alesande" HE* 

For Tiurces, <tlf Judins f*ot'>'s E'/r nf f, 

<;f Watterich Powf i?'«7n?»7ff ^facc. IX-XjH* 

Leia^ix, lS6/j. luJ Ji. 3r^ . infJari-<l i'to j<J 
Miane, Pi. «I IBS. p~> !3\t l5iiP F sr JAio 

Saisibery's Xjfe of Adtiin cf Ph, W, Rttardint' 
the deputed (mnnhc-n of VejinJ hy ddriAR t', 
of the Bull "jU'jidfte.ihfer” to Kina John U **1 F'^d 
!aad, at t!ic jtqucjt of Jotm of bsfisbnt > cf 
Eeeye I I'S h-m.m- 


adultery; See mSdeJity, 

advaita: A Hindu philoiophic wnn meitliaf nan^ 
dualism la the Vedaotn it it the deaiiS ef the 
dualism of self tod the world, spirit 4ms oi^tter. 
There it only one reliity, Brahisian ej» 

Advent: i) The birth of Jesus Chutt or more 
properly She coming of the Son Of G' d m huin«c 
form, the Iac*>raatioa throufh the Vir|-In birth. 
2) Refer* to the Sfiootid Comins «f Chiist, at 
times, aatier stress of hardship, deprivdtii.n ami 
sufferins', the craat time of hi» coirunff has be'*!* 
proetaiired 3} The special trbicrvance by R.C and 
Lutheran, churthes of four Sunday* (K. C, sit) pre- 
eedins Christmas a* a prtpiratino for the Feast wf 
the Nativity. Seyas middle of si«h ceatury from 
tshieh time Advent also marks the Uyinnuij; of 
the Church Irear See Church Vete Cycle k *•* k. 

Advent CStristian Church: Sec Adventist*, 


Adventaet wetgt 'lltera are si* adventist sett** 
Advent Chrirttsn Church i Seventh Day Adventiftat 
Church of Ood (Adventot) , Life and Advent 
Duient Chuteh of God (Orefco, IS!)i Prittadve 
Advent Christian ihufth Thete have about 2,^f}Q 
churches and members. These aects, how- 

ever, Contain hut a fraction of the hetievers to 
advetititm. 'llic Mormons, aecrly all peatceosta! 
sects*, and many other conservative Wits w»ch 
ffcc doetrtae. Cf. cofHmtibjstic settlement*, religious, 

auT.tu 

A4v«nd*tc; Rclfirfeu* sect* sprfogiaff firom ife« 
“Advent maveineai,'* whicK originated with the 
teaehioga of William Miller (1 752-1 84«). Mow- 
hen of the TOovemott hellev* jo the pcnonal and 
pnmsiUenssl second advent of Christ, and the 
renewal of the Earth at ao sh&da fur the redeewed 
tfter a physical resurrection of the dead 

WlHitat Miflcr,* the originator, teo& tie pro- 
pheiic and spocaiyplie passages in tha Bible literally 
and by calculstioa* based oa the Souk of Daniel, 
cosKluded the second advent stoiild oceur between 
1843 and IS44. Lecturing first In Dresdcti, N- Y. 
ta ISJf, Mificr aooa succeeded in temvertiag great 
numbers throughout New England to hi* boHef, 
The danger of m appruKchiag doom Jllod mtuoy 
with ffcar, and led eometincufs to such eatesse* aa 
sale of property, and She doutslng of rube* to await 
the cad, Tlmtasd* read of the iffipeadiog end of 
til thing-* 'in the Mlrimiit Cry, Ssgiw ef rde 
SVeViu, and Trmtpuf u/ /fiWmi~p«t'iodfe*it of the 
movessent 

Wtth the dying; down of the tm a 

of beitetan **tt U Afhiatr H T to wort 


ttrir .-o-’tinuifsg loysitv te Ihe ome *rd there 
f'lrii'cci jn org.it(,;.it)t>n 'nirs* priocipsi tenets 
Wen, aumferii'i*'! ir the nK.erJ, s d elcer of the 
si'jJ f-ttm the- F''!!)- "'t ir^tb to the Day of Judg 
tsienl. Th'“ new'y ifcs'-d imaveas and earth wsuid 
t" mS, .' utrd o.’lv Isy “tf.e peupSe -if the jji.it* of 
tile '»f, ! F'eb ' TV O'ri: n'iilir'iSU''i the tbou- 
51110 p, s-v ntcrivnirg F’J'e.e-'o tie rnurtcer aa of 
<p s'* Jt 'Ll f ts't ret«tn, a«‘ S trts rrtit.njf nf 

ail nthrrs a liuiossftd yrs'S U'rr Ibrrc 44 ? nn 
pr,iti se *,! t’l.v wo-Jd's ilveni' 1 , Satan w. uld 
t"fiti,r.e rtu eirth wrb ‘he uritj the f i Joi 
the pu-pt'-r* of pu^lnflte■^ and frii.tw.h.r, memh«f 
nrgUf.ined as the ''AmeriM"; f4iIS<*i«u' 

f.ic t.‘rgi’nr/: Hi, ho-sirter, -iid nut uutitve 
its firiginaJ menit'cfe, 

Many rroup* have withdra-a a Sfeea the Stji body 
on dvtii,ns! greufsj* Jetiathtti Cuia'iiiugt. boMing 
tbit ift.m<irtsiity w« U gift of tlsfiet tn b few 
ehujer at the reswre^ti-ja, tirgsniusd eiie gwup 
wiled the “Arfvtai Chnst-sift Ghunb" «{ Wur- 
lester, Ms-j, la whnh in 1^/36 fisted 2*1,4 
niiembcrs, with 444 churches vjl«e<S at $11,044,444. 
I» 1S44 J«.nesi teste* *ud Jumns “Whitei bcesuse 
of scrSpturil prrsrpt, begsn uWrvirtg the seventh 
dsy rather thsn the isW, and held cumpSetely tn 
the EiMe »» ihciV tnle of fsith snd pracute, At u 
ccnfercacr htld m Bsttir Crcfb, MichtE*!*, in 
I8hO, the “Srventh Pay Advent,** PenutrinstieB” 
was formed. This group, h’lUl.i* to sttipture at 
Uw, b*pti«n soly hy urHiwr*i-><i, erpuJsiog for the 
use of tobKCo or lutotirstttt, sad »a wito-veslid, 
but imminent dite of the Advent, grew npldly 
In 1924 it Irttrd 24i,SJ4 rBrmhcf*, 5,Si42 churrhe*, 
and over $48,000,1)00 in pruperty The “Church 
of Crtid, AdvcniiK” origiasted in Michigan eadw 
the Iraderckip of Elder Ct»nm«r, in protest sgsiiwt 
thw claimed divine iaspiritiaa uf one t>f -Lhe fooad- 
«« This brancli list* l,SSt) wenihef* in S8 chardHa* 
»c 1026. Still antULhrr grdup, the “Uft «nd Advent 
'Union,” was foimded hy AdventisW in New yori 
}u 1863, under the lt».!*tsiwp cf J,^b« T, Wsish, 
who held (here umuld fur eo rcsuiTisttism of tfc* 
•wieked, Only 7 eh'trcfes »r.d S3S m<etnhsrt were 
lisied for this group la 1926 Pinatey, the 
“CSuirdtcn of God in Jevu* Ckrisi,” heldmjj at *11 
g«mrf»i adventist dia.tri»e*, ste a!» of 

indrpeffdent roagre.gstiojis fwistr,*! m Phi'itkffJ^a 
in Ncveaibcr, 1888, It fisi* 86 chafchw uod J,82S 

C, B, ‘Se*». fiwa fl/ PrltiiM fip.M), A. C 
Jotjoson, ddsue/ CWirias Ht'h-ry Cdlgj, W. 
Miller, Svt^rmt from tim Jrvfyierir/ sed Hus'fti ef 
Si/raifd t7iT«rn« a/ flSithl ; Cet*sun of 

Seligiwn ffodies, ddssirwif Cs»>ff«f»f 8e 

fertf yjgd ( . je.n** -w.w.*. 

ndftwntou tt«ij ^LnL aiiwcuJ'iv/, the calSett or 
stunniciiKMi *««i Pmsi, God) The one oifidaiiy pr-u- 
motlng a «« of besttIcsUua nr esaoitJriiBon.** 

advatattse 4iah<4si (Lst sdSoecirtw, the called 
ar summoned and effeiofar, the devil) A ptrson, 
also called ^tonsMUr l%W, appoiatcid to jmepara h* 
-writing ail pat 4 bk frntind* tor 00s bmirifylag •* 

OM #rvp0««d tor Meh Jmsmk tm hm- 
t (wnnniiw^u* 


advowsoB 


Airjcan 


advowson {advo a a) la Enfl sh law the r ght 
of a pat pn* to p ctentat on* but when the b hop 
h mself a the pa on ih a r ght s known aa co 
laUou Til 1S9S ad owsons m fht also be dona 
tive a wh eh case the pa on a r yhta were pra 
tically unreatricted The Crown is patron para- 
mount ard presents where other patrons fail. Where 
the ri^fht belongs to a Roman Catholic it is rxer— 
cjsed by Oxford or Cambridge University. q.b. 

Aelfric (ca 955*1020) Anglo-Saxon abbot and 
autliot. Compiled a grammar (hence his cognomen 
"Grammaticus”). Translated parts of OT Wrote 
several widely used books of homilies, most famous 
being “The Lives of the Saints ” Influenced the 
development of English prose n.c r. 

aeon, eon: (Gr, twors, age) t) An age,* or the 
whole duration, of the world; eternity. 2) In 
Platonic philosophy, the Eternal Being whose 
counterpart In the world of sense is Time (Timaeiis 
370). 3) In earlier Gnosticism,* the Absolute 
Being, or, in later Gnosticism, cucccasive emana- 
tions* from the Supreme Deity, which form the 
Pleroma ,the world of light or higher reality, di- 
vided by 8 gulf from the darkness of phenomenal 
being This doctrine almost certainly derives from 
Mithraism * i.m.h. 

a«*thetic«; Aesthetiei, as the philosophy of art, 
shows 1) how the common liking of sensuous ap- 
pearances may grow into mstrueted liking through 
knowledge and training- The datum for study is 
the immediate concrete situation with the human 
being and his sentiments, approvals, and aversions 
on one aide, and a phenomenon with a colored or 
sounding ttn-facc, form, and intention on the other, 
With, finaily, a relationship of agreement or dis- 
agreement between the two This inditioluhle unity 
of human aes^etic experience rcmaini throughout 
the aesthetician’a control. But he examines the 
development of value* and meaning in it fay 
analysing it into parts, and establishing the con- 
ditions under which the parts, and the wholly 
gradually become richer and more harmonious. 
Pleasant feeling rises to connonseu'ship by long 
acquaintance with and study of the best that mart 
has produced Biroughout time in the arts. The 
aeatbetician therefore studies the psychological and 
social conditions of taste in various periods, e-g,, 
the infusion of religious eonvitUon into the taste 
of St- Augustine and Ruskin, of acquaintance with 
Japanese prints into that of Whistler, of predilec- 
tion for scientific clarity into tliat of Descartes and 
Fectmer ** Light is thrown on the dlrecrions of 
taste not only by the general climate of interest jn 
any period or particular individual, but alto by 
physical and psychological researches" e g. by Kelm- 
holte’s work on the *'partialt” or “overtones” of 
a given sound and $cnpture's on voice production. 

The initial liking and disliking become finally 
transparent structures with bonds of necessary rela- 
iton, and thus judgments with authority in their 
own sphere, analogous to the judgments of rire 
physicist or fhemist on the eoastltntioo of the 
physical world. 


2) But the ph soph r of a ro ej not only the 
ond one of hange f om bare and b e k rtg o 
nstru ed aste but a so the tendency of au ho la 
e p c e en e n he sob ne a f rtn ng 
natead of pass ve i e v ng Lea n ng about a t 
rises toward the doing of artlstii deeds. Liktng 
takes on more and more the quahtt of the creitive 
imagination, so that there la truth in the paradox 
that a good critic or connoisseur is a second creator- 
But if aesthetic liking grow* into iro.agmative 
miking, no understanding of creation In the arts 
it a pretuppoeition of the underttaading of taste. 
Samuel Alexander's researches on the relation of 
artistic creation to the constructive instinct and to 
cosmic creation as also Coleridge’s and Croce’s** 
definition* of art a* lyrical making, tend to recast, 
an the aesthetician’s theory, that original datum of 
the aesthetic situation that was enmpoted of liking, 
a phenomenon, and proportion. It ceases to be pos- 
sible for the philosopher to study the end-product 
of artistic activity without reference to the ac- 
tivity and inspiratioji of its producer 
Two inadequate views of aesthet’es have bvm 
common' I) that it ha* to do with the immediate 
appreciation of sensuous values and relations, apart 
from hiitoncal and tcientiSc knowledge; 2) that it 
treats gcncralixed meaning*, the various dcfinitiona 
of critiral terms used in connection with the arts, 
jn abstraction from a clelightcd Boitse of the body 
of art fact* relevant to the definitions. Mftiatts 
MtHaniU, Kant’s* pronouncement on abstract em- 
pincism and abstract rationalism applies here 
appreciation without knowledge is empty} defini- 
tion without feeling it dead. 

The method of aesthetics is neither a serial con- 
sideration of definitions, conceptions, problems, or 
topic), nor a summary of impressionistic reactions 
to beauties, but a dialectical development of the 
fall meaning of art’s meaning and place i« human 
experience. See fine art*. 

Student) of _ Aesthetics often best support their 
theorier by critical works in the sets, as for t.rampfe 
lasrelles Abetcromhie, 7V>e T^-ory o/ Bcerry (tp.’rtt . 
Carroll C Pratt, 7 at Mexniag of Mmit (19,31); 
Biwin Pgnofsky, Siudns in iconniniy : but lU 

Aeithetics pto^r DeWitt H Parker, PnnciClft cf 
At'tberici (1920) . Louis hlaccus, Tfn, itf/tn and 
Sshttance of At! (J9ifU, Max Srh«n, Aft sod 
Seamy (1932> ; Tbeodore M Grecoe, 7'Ac rlr.'r aitJ 
lie Art of Criuam (19^0) ; John Dtwey, Art «/ 
Expertenie (I93dl , arc useful compendia Samuel 
Alexander, lieaaty ami Other Eormi of Value 
0933) . R. G Collingwond, Tie Prineiplrj tif Aff 
(3938) are more c.rigti!iit eisa,s in the field 

•etiology : See etiology, 

affinity, marital ini(>«dinient of: See marital 
impediment) 

African Methodist Episcopal Church, the : See 

negro church, the. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Oiui%h, 
the; Sea negro church, the, 

African Orthodox Church; A colored religious 
sect founded and headed by Cieorge Alexander 
McGuire, wha holds the titls of Metropolitan aoel 
M Gulre wu ■ pncit in the Frocesc^iit 
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aOuston 


A,eoh«rd 


Ep ic pjl Chu b, t»a f u dfo h va fo* 

on »bm he nho nifd whn he »ntj Kn 

» adoe nap^ u f 

Jowj-h Re A- \ . Lr, 'ii - wat a si f r A 

b «hfn> Ilf Cjsi.n. bj ?i t *4 

r ifia’i.h .if AtifiNib, Si"i.s'' ^ "'b, :>i ’'■ 

ar hsi !i 'E ? f sh" Amrr's i ' O.d r i hn’n t hi'", i . 
a! ' 1.1 fm.i nfii.iii <• i 1 ^ 'b .1. i.lt' ■ 

ir n him in'J si.irifii a "i. il fSnifeA in R'liAr" 
Die Afrn.111 (Jish. .a > rSi-.h 1.1 it'll 
jfition' V. tSt nnirtv f f '• ‘hn^ clt! ft enibe-* E ' c 

jiSutiojn; Baptij'ii m tno Ch'ittiin {hiirih*** ha» 
hf”!! ijinfk Jni! fi 'll, in 51 ti,,!,;? trn‘ 'S.li wa'M 
ami ftitiTi ftr 1,) fnif?, intn nr ijpnr ihs n.i.ne of 
Jehw jiid thn Trinity anrf ,« shn'e 'em’' inniipf- 
a on, nr dtffsn^, nr afis!'' on, t r liifiis.nm 

and fpnnltijr,"'. or .iT' <_ ') M 

aiSapc: (Cr Joio) lAinnjtg (hr nf thr- 

narly rnniorjoi tlm ,Vapr v 1 'iiEnnaiitt 

in-ai of fenoviship ! lot. e-fr Jiat* ) 1 f '.I'te-'nin 
tisifti at Sr 1 "t wi» r' A.st'y a i-jj, i'c 

nt« {pf.'piliiy a CKri^’iar .’s!,f 5 ‘ti*'nij pf nnii'' 
me lie v hti h tn n' ip' Sr nri 1. ilt'iit I'l <hr ^^l!'s.t|^ . 
tjne.tn wortu), it titai i;fn;i*;Hiv .r'l'f'iSr,! ivi-h 

ihn ain'lirnl „f iht’ f.urh i-irt, sn.i r£ t'/or^ t-;, 
I>na(iJ’ 'if AtHit'ch) is v. * t'airtuS.'f-rf t« !’ Hor 
ttir frtai' the «•* nr, i Cinfl.iv nn i' cl.mt- 

!njt'} liiti lii'i frofft sl 'itruiefl t'u! i.i c «titr i»* 
tsi St Wit ftnuaif.v ct Srhf aW m {),(. e.-ns-j,, anJ 
srl Vira ‘,n Suiiljy \ mii ‘n-j'. nn; ynih !< Une 
the niifh'niir,* 't w,t hrirf jn pj %',tr hmj.es -r ,n 
chwrdieii, with r t'lvliiip, firi,! 't-r, nr iSrajf.n pie 
»t(Sin(f. Ai*(?rt'in}> ti Hipfviipt'ir, ifii !>■ M p> 
the mr.i!, inr.tfJ the p i0(!« (ainiiiiff thrni tKr jin'if 
mtf uMtijf), and e!t|'i‘i.ti i *tt> f.risr u- irf irn 

pray for him, J'rrn* "rriiiiliat' wc ivMrn (h»' the 
mrsi Vijit pnei'-irti ha a ,tf LO'jiItsdrsS with frtier, 
A’s'i, etwr rasKiij, mh njie ptf-vn <130/1; 4 Vf” 
of pEahn, a 'd poeti;i'!'i ’•nrophetiir' f '* 'I'ro fnnetinn 

(if ‘ha Ag-ape n,i!i to promotr Chr tlion foSiovrship 
{{rue) aosong tirntr bartir.psl nj, »fli to anjte 
thosn t,i dniff reiatsondiip w th f hr, 4 t, who w-* 
conaiderod to hr the tinjrrn heatii of the < (He I.t 
tins pAiji-, E If wit fisni-tid saUv rrlati’ii to *h<* 
Forhari't InEteaiintd}- the mra! bts'aojir a thsritv 
liopper, nr trKe „ rts'tmerla! »o the tjep,ist''d, »n<i 
hy the riph'h ffthtry hjtS praftkal!!* tliBapp-are'd. 
In snddftfi tissw- thr toieTeiH, la u^i fnrtrs or 
anothf'’, w? . revived by the Mnfavitrsa, Met*- 
onnitsrs, rJunh*''iJ!,** and ('ttfi"*r sett?, nnsi aian »»t 
stud fey tiiK Metitodista. Stsf jsseramenta! nrcal, *tho 
«e LMi!if(“nM«a ihndoiy, m.«, 

‘ {Cr ss^jf/‘/.Tf, brloi'e,!^ {} I*s tJjt 5 ai 

Kntury, ftrfitt* eonwir.ited to Gv '4 b? a roir of 
eha-iitif, but so tlosrJy aMotiatec tvath isymrB that 
abuse* oetwrei 'Ahirh thr CountiJ af Atnyta HiA) 
eondesnauti, 2) Braoch of the {.iniwtles* 

J.W tr. 

A0tha, St; A Sieiitm nehIcwowisiM, pot to 4*Mh 
liurn^ the Lteesan peinrrutst'ti at Catanh 'n A t3 

25l breauw of her Oirutun hcllcfa fey QuiutiaeiM 
the of Sicily t,H.o 
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j{i ’.Ji " A/r, 

Arjn' a, St., k .' it. 11 r' ms Iri- n (fr ,», 5 .ef« 

t I) .(.irfifErf ,/ g p !nf‘ i ,i p Oily 

i;'<l , ‘I? so I'f "1 ,ns sfi'i s « (K 

A^ns- Thr g j ,f ,!»f. whefie; the h,flrb 

'itt'i ,.j.h‘'i'r,y 't thr S. t‘ ’l<* v» !h<- rsirt; prid 
’S'Hii * ri-Att ttjfi Ml <h'! th" t, r*!? »rre 

f'l St olttcd '11 tr* ,jnJ» fir s'f'i ’ .1 d*fs*iie 
e'*ii<: fur. tuna ,» { »>•: a',; j m her jt tn 
he-* tn lie r„ii tt 

Agmsefae: {t»r iiA J.( shr 4fh ts- 

tn y, a sr.'' Vih'th ■**(■ <•,! tt>»! (rf ' mme ner'eti the 
pijt w-itJ* lu! rro,. n [( fp p,ti,rnr (hr t-’un Vslti toy 
rr W(r,',r >*■ iniri.farj laEtcrf i'hri pi." !(iart», tfioil 
tbnr 'e.drr Th-nphro t>u« n! t's , }<t i-tr's Jn the 
fl'ii A-i»( ry, i jtHt of the M, na^h, itt-t* Arhish 

Ste^ffeil 'hit 'R KiH",; fetpefja {ht hi«r,jF. s<-sj! ,jf 

Chttrr wst **g’ o' nr'ittie" EallsisE 

Tfcrinitt.stJt, . I<fir tho t'earon I'fernmnio tshn fort 
sdiprc.r the v.iev,, 'MS 

CCif, H , MS, ,*rtd to 

\ i.i-wH 1 }(p VEitI that i-ttliJt hnoo |c E's'e hg; nnr 
h‘''!t dtfaineJ, rirhi-r la »ur r s**., ii" tietd 
{uaji!!}' f'lE -r tu 4 fiv anii tel.’s « 

snypusef bni'irt'ic'tSge. .Ajpon”',! i».t( ( '""fi fhs i(T! (ittft 
skepd.isr ,J* but tV ■•ynr.stn. ietupn f.pj-'i jfer ses- 
ri.3ility (tf fuiisfo katfst."''! go, »l d“ OiE sSipive 
(nisfrpt fnc thr rjtrihi*tiniryi.s, lyi'ri !St*d rt SBp 
tu h auSslHJil)> 'IliP term ’* *'ie Jint M*"d 

by T. iiuilej. in {fjftitft hr hawij st oa 

Art* IT 2i. iSSfe, 

» 40 u$ del: of 1/ IV Satire rsf 

a fonil:, ss.ttlicdiji,,,' fre,t* tJf'h'i 1, STj r* 'be 
sntrsStial n'ktitii far the vori .'s ijo*, 2j ‘I’he 
Iitnrykal mvorcsrloa, ”0 I *«>;» of Covtj tj>*it tifeitsf 
rfufar thr inns of (hfl wrtfM. hhvu Mfon 

tiaed >n the Mass* ot erfifne of floiy Ctuflfflunieia 

p.% *t. 

A^otwdt VBoJir uiut. Archb ifcof of 

Lyoa*, 8 $ Mo oppooed w ikujf " jodWil 



\lbo 


a^rapha 

o ilca i, ^ jforiut :jD of worih p 

(lit e olt ain mi Cha tmijnc'* ruccctto LtiJi* 

sgrapha: “Thti'gs iin'vnttcn”, the pchairjl term 
for saymps of Jt'^us iiot 'ccorded ip tho Co'ptis 
ficvtral Iff them alt tomid ehewhert in the NT 
(e p Ac 20 11 ! Till'”’ ^ IS), othm in the 

\pcicr>p!i^' C-neptli-, n oi: of them in the e.ulv 
^ithir' ftecent duLOveiice, chieily in Jigvft, have 
brought to liftht n number of 3,iymf9 . Si-ritied to 
Jtsui, and two leaee^ 'A pipyroB, found it Ory' 
rhyncuB, were evidciitly port of a c!}ii''ic!ei‘ ihle cul- 
lectinn of such aavissgo. The emstms i^rrpha may 
be mkon'd it aeverat hundreds, hut very ftw, 
perhaps not so many as wentr, have any real 
cla m to authenticity, 

A Rtsch, (1897* IpOtlt , M Jaiiter, Thf 

Apt er'iphal N T (1974 1, B fiik, Par,tl)p /Ktiv 
(t90SJ i ; i 

Agricols, Johannes: (14-94-iS6S) Ctrraan Re- 
former, was in-vehcd in bitter eyntruversy with 
liiiher ovir .»jiti‘norni.iiiJsm He was liur iniSiitn- 
tul and active at the court of Brsndeahiirjr. n R c 

ahimsa: VaiJuiHly frau^Iateii as harmlcssness, noo- 
mjiirv, iio'i-hiliiu? A Hindu doctrine expreasue of 
the (iiiencsi iiiJ fuctcum -i lit all lit'*, hunim and 
sub hunian, it is hlld with various depicua of -tritt- 
n&s by different Indian rdigmus group, U •» 
ob«irveJ moie riroruusly m fiiuliihi..ni titan ifindu- 
ssm ganer.tilV) but rnaut sSr'ctly of all by the Jainr *■ 
Mr flaaJhir' tvch.miue of mm-Mulent nunwooperu- 
ttoii is a political adaptation ot the principle, e t a. 

Altriman (Aagra Mainju): Perwnified piniciplt 
of evil Arid opposed to (Jr'iiacd bee Pcriit, it- 
ligions of, Ziiroastnar.iBiii ' s. 

Ahurst Mazda: See Ormazd 

Ajivtkas: A hurii.iiii“tir sut of Hind’usm founded 
by Goaftla ManfchsSl-putta m the sisth century li C 
Closely similar to Jamism, but ditfiiing chiefly in 
their n^oroua dot trine of detcrmittura, and in 
certain rnotal prst tiers. 

Akbur: (lS42.l6t)S) Third of the Moghul hm- 
perors of Ind,'i, 1556-1605 A Mosl^ by birth 
and training ht wis rcni.irfe*lly tolerant for bis 
age In his Hal! of Wor,.!iip hr presided over 
rstligious dtscinsioiis participtCad la by Hindus, 
Moslems, Christians, AthciSU, Jews, Parsis and 
other*, He founded a new eclectic rclijfioii which 
he called “The Hivine hsithd' <-,»-«• 

Aktha: (t 50-c 135) One uf the frrcitest of the 
Ratestmian Tarmflim" or early tc-acfiers of the 
Law-* The first 40 year* of his lire As-iba spent 
in complete Ignorance, however, at the urging of 
Ins v?tfe, Rachel, he devoted htmeilf to the study <if 
the Law and, after 12 veart, was recognized as a 
master. He systeinatiaed tJia accepted Halakuh* 
(rellgioua practice) of hia day and p-opounded new 
hrnncncutic principles which grtitiy expanded the 
icgpe of the Halakah and facilJuted its devHop- 
nscct- -Akiba^a genius alst, made itself felt in pbi- 

ocophy m Htggadah* and la poU- 


al cventa H more than anyone e ae me it* the 
title “father f Rabbinic J daiira. Srt rabo an n. 

V B. t-V 

Akron theatre plan: her church buildme 

aih: A long tunic, often worn under other vist 
rrsents*, in tho List of any color, n ti,* 'West 
iis'-al! iticl in modern tiracs inv.irubV wit tc 
Ii- pcc the n iiiit fL,it al/uj) r.is sj 

Albert of Brandon burs' : ( 1+90 I.'45) Eiettor 

and nrchbirliop of Miirir ,Vgiin 3 t thi cbires ol in 
mduHiiirt granted him by Lto X,* Liirhct nude 
li.i Limou# protect, Albert v, is oni- of the nw e 
liberal Cjthulic princes during the Rclorruation 
struggles and ,i patron of art and iramitig <j t. o 

Albert, the Great {Albert of Jioiisiadf) : sre 
.blbcrtoi Magnus 

Albert of Prussia: (I490-156B) Grand muster 
ot the Teutonic Order. He ,,.c.cptrd tlie K.tonnrd 
taitli, and trjiihfnrmcd Rnirci. 'nti, an htretlitiry 
duihy ''is first dahe he laliutiitcd the fortunci of 
Reformatson m cascirn Ei rop our 

Albertu^ Magnus: Albert wis burn ,st i tidnyc-n, 
+ 0 . 1610 , m 1206, tht cidi'T san of iJic t*< tint nt 
BoUat.idt Ho attended t!i« !Jnivr*r'„ty of I'adua, 
and fri/iu thrrr rntend tin* Ibunnicaii Ornri* in 
1225 After tcarhing in soier'ii OtrEuen titirt he 
c.nu i„ P.tria 1 ! 1245, whin- he r'l’isini'd fur 
thmr yi irs and nfcrivcd hi; duttuiate in thi'ohjS; 
Hu iie't twtJ.B years wvfB fiiiid vutii tnciiiig 
and ddniinutuiue diitif, In 1261' Sic w t« nmi'ii 
bishop of Ruisbnn He* cfuifmued active imtij hi» 
memory liili-d in 1275 J>caCh followed tvo yoA'"* 
lifer m 1211(1, Piu« XI mriKd him IJuilor aiid 
extendrd hif least to tin. universal Olmrch G»e 
ot-the grciti.it ijiindt uf the thirteenth century 
Albert’s wii'inga cover a grtMt trope flit iiiteregl 
ind achievauiciitt in tim eipciimc.stal aejeneot wne 
phiiiainin.d tor hu time He it ,1110 luitSv fin ou« 
at the rum who retogaued the genuas uf the young 
Thtim.i 8 Aijiiinar * 

r bf +ihvvei''ritr, Ft, L'tier/ tAi f7reii; + 

Sigiiart, lf6tf i/'t Krfot (fr trom tht, hren h by 
A lyinun, LouduO, 18761 joC HI 

Albi^gnscs: A body of horrnci in S. Ihanoe 
aairted after the town A!h, in IItb-13t!i ceuiuiies, 
a brsitich p£ tlie Calhari * Thrir ittciuai Euti- 
clerical tiJt:ii«ra wis the 'iiain c,!usp uf thiir per- 
secution The crdesiajtical authuntieB di-vcuiered, 
however, that th« held Mamchaetn*' doctriiiee and 
f'lllvw.d Maiiiihaeai'i pi ivt.tes Fur long thu war 
rig,ndcd as m inventio ,5 ot tlw Cbturh ut Rntvir, 
but (he work of A V. Williattis jsekflon ®nd > C. 
Ilurkitt la recent veir« Siuj t,,iUbli thud the tuith 
of thi< “charge “ I he rciult is a mvitstii ii«:pt.ci-,m, 
hiird nn the- ..uiic'ipt uf tin' ivtl (T Mj'tir and if 

light Rs the only good. The bea summary uf thor 
Uoctnne of ialv,itioii le the IStii century hyina 
"Eternal Light, EsenisI Light.'’ jc.w.b 

Atbo, Joseph- (1480-1444) Largely rthtshing 

rhf pfoblittiB which occupied Miutsoiudte * Ge ■ 

souide* «nd Cmcat, be war a pupolanzer Rtbcr 


d 



limn an. original follower of hi» teacKeir Crtjcaa 
For AIW die defense agains.! Christian polemients 
bccarne nn even more oistipoScen i'sjuc He forran- 
lated an orthodox ToiMlh theologr, the St’Ok oj 
(Hi’h ''‘f.r H,;-// Lttini? lit an 
agi of religious diipuUtions anJ foreeo eoatcrsiaas, 
he defended Juds>5in against Chnstiatlity, shoving 
hu pcaplt that Judaistn la ths true rcJijjtca. The 
ts^aWi-il iTirnt of esicntul dog 15.TS w.« lus (cntral 
theme ffe contendE that ditjne rrUgioa is based 
upon thi'te general p''trn.iplp? eriattnet of Cndj 
xevf] stion, revarj and puniihnicnt after death 
Thta there are tpedaJ or dprurd prim-ipira ptou&r 
to a partkulsr religioni folhwing frsiiH the inisial 
general prllKipk’t, Hi relutcs Christian p'ineipSes 
agoiaot Judaism as rrtofs in fact not a* errors no 
approach 

S Back, /dreg/j /i/ipi ffed'e/Zaeg in Jir Ct- 
jeirfA/e asr .idmh'x Htltfiavifh'ihf’yphis (BteiU-r, 
IHdpi, HusiJr, J-, te/er f/x ‘ vol. CfUii >.!'• 

edited on the hast' of Hrstew nittwKripte and old 
editions ind rMvwled v-ith a t'S'iiUl.i n and nows 
<I?»9-1SI30) . 1 Hiisih. "Joseph the U-K of 

the Jeviiih MedHs-vai Phil oarhe’!, le Brert^dtiv 
of lAe ^mewsis Hi«ff»iy f f ttvn/) Stttatlii 
ft9J0) . A, Tan ter, fV RslifitiiifphUf pitv } srfh 
A!l»s ti4Ctt jsivtvi IF erfir Ikkantm iU‘<KuSfict 
difptstetli ujtd triiuurt ff.atik 4 M 189 bj u 

Albright, Jacob: See PvaujelieaS Chtirch, fbe 
Alciun; f7dCjiCi4') Worn England, Ofpatest 

scholar of hit age Master Charlrmag te’t Co«ri 
ichuoij super intended his edueafiwial ptogufa. 
Oppoied adoptioaiim • Revised the Voigite. Sought 
eonversititi of lavadens by cvangeluatitia, not forte 
St* scholaatieism 

Aldai-TuthiU Ltwfure^ip, Tbto: To provid* 

each yew a serie* of kcturee »t the Chicago 
Thcologieit Semioary upon the subject of reilgieia 
on aome frontirr of ojodern }ifc, Foyeded, i^2i 
Among the distifiguuhrd lettuTcr* hsve heea Dr. 
Richard C, Cabot, the Honorabi* ffenry A, Waf- 
l»ce, Prufessor William F. Hocbiog, Dr Arthur 
S btfsrgao, Dceu Wjlljrd I, Sperry, Prifetoe 
John C, Bennett, and Prnfcasor fiaJfwrd K. 
Iriteeock ks. 

Aldfirim, SWnt: (la 640-749) Anglc-Saxon 
abbot, bishop and sehoiar, fntrwfaeed Brsediata** 
rule and extendtii mSiKmoft of Roman Chnsfiaaity 
in southern Engfasd, Wrote fiowerj' prose and 
poedry, M«t tunsiw* work) 10 1 riddtee Its tatsB 
hexameter*- 

Ahmadet, St, Hisliop of Aierttntfria : <A.0. 
c 273-326) The ea:ksts''tic«l aaperiur of Ariue* 
and inioHior from Ae orthnsdoa Msndpoint of rhs 
Ariin Cemtroveriyf the patron and cplscopat pred- 
ece»»r aleo of Afkaassit,*.* Tlieolepeally Alex- 
ander seems to have belonged to the 8tsti-“*c1wt- 
tiflc*' aefiool of Christian thought that had ari«o 
fa Alcaearrdrfs early ia the fourtfa century aad that 
may h»ee been rooted i« earlitr derclopmenu, 
Whije not Bafahoenced hr 6 m side «sf OrigeaV* 
thought ^cf- Athaaaamt) and not Juteuitonsed to et- 
ptw* haclf pradMfy in the camt of the K 
theoUtr b« pwauon U ih« of the (Wd 


of A D 32*^, Iiideei -the uil-mata debt of the 
Jaicrne" rmtinn <0 ASerirder it very great, 
Hs.rsra Iff.;!;-, fi vnl IVj gives tile 

lest ai'iti'i/ of Ai-rirde A 1 V'Enal issndpnuru See 
ulso 1 H NecTun, ) Ai-mm of tkr Celt- 

fxrt rjeivl A*o«'ilCfJ 'Il'tst.rs «i thr Ati*n 
Hpjpv »te pi.ntcl m in-i.'-i, k fhf dair Sittwt 
P^!ifn nil V! C» hjelrigrapb) §ivCH ssiici the 
atari- ",%fi»*t,ir , * , 

%■ 


AJesander of Hale*: {-bed ta, 1*44) Ihroujb 

ins poosrfi.I incomn’ft* httmma nmvtr/ttt iAnn^Ugi- 
mf, he le ihr faunjrr o? wlohttitijm in tht, 
sfict f.-i«e It lu 4 Urge haadities of tprtuiative 
th-fltsgy, dtalestlcjjly rUbsrated. His theory of 
priatlplcs eUbtirases sac thfiuybte of Auguftroe, 
Afiirtm and Ifugn of Si Viitor ts setordsacE iviti 
Ariatot-lun raicgurits Schi'siltcsens asses to him 
the prifo-tion »f B trachif'g meih d ia pbilofopby 
and thi-nlugy, ntmeSv tJjr triple Ui-tsion of a ^ae*. 
tion into the pre, the *«»,'!■«, taJ the 
«nJ the spp’icatien cf dialecsii, to dogma Us* vjs« 
on Migiou* fen-tvviedee beesmt ijurajsiiie far the 
cflfiT« oi^cr scheoi /jf Frao-.tc^m 
Jl. A, hndr-i, "Iks Eleven, kir v-sn H«k» Exbw 
iHv! ps-sbtiKigi trhe iebir, PA-Hr, .-iffnbr* /tuAej-eti 
tFiiW*. Ifitji . F J i*i e-ef. "AS.^lejl rt Ai*vaa4re 
dr Maks crratrap lie U n.rtli.ii|e t-kdisnuye ' 
Jr/esCeJ fto'rirrxicr, voli V, VI JiipJ.} 

it u 


Akxanjnr IJI. Popo. Bom of a 

fatso i» bieme t«mj y, OrUu fit 8«fdtntSli do- 
t.agiuthtd himmJt m i teputnit {rumoisrahtty 
on the Drire-'wi* C'etuON, cf "DsttetiiU'*) at 
BoUigne In J (“iB he ism refltd n, Rnrii* by Pop* 
f-Ugrne HI where he was eutceiw <«iy e'Mtsui 
Card.ast Drtuori, CatdiatS Priest «nd PtpAl Cbws- 
brrhi'n, Ae trusted adviser of AdrUn IV* he was 
reganfee it the *r>ul of ib* [Bdependcnt party of 
cirdinaD who sought in rttupe the CieKrosn wke 
by allying the Cbunh vmtb iJic Nurmstt# of Ntiple*. 
For ofiealy awtesting beiotc Ftedetirk SarbafiKm 
«l th# Ditu of Setsnttin HIS7J tbjt iho tayeriai 
dignity W8» s pspei firmgtimtrf fss gmisai 
sens* of favor, ont feadat sense ssf i#f) he tit- 
curred the wrath at the fetumtan pnneet And w«itd 
h«\e fallen on th* spot ustdrs the batrlexts of hts 
Jifr-Sunp ff*, Otfn of WittitJiihach, hod Fri-iferteh 
ftdt Intemtt«L Detpil* tlw esopetor’* IftfisdrKa over 
thr fc*riiia«5», errfcis-d otpes,is'>y by th#i aftue-aitd 
Otto <j£ Wtstelshach and ReittaJd son DaweJ, C»r- 
diaat Otlarfdn rwirei H out -J « pnttibJe tt 
vorea for the pspajy and lonb 'he tiamc *{ Alfxas- 
der in. Car lilts#! (kt*V(S« eltbiitigh re-vivtiig rutty 
the motsitlaiftg tbr*i: *>■!#*, Was sriSAiSrii m Aab- 
Pope,* Victor IV* 11147 JtA+| Akxasuicr sispand- 
ltd to the pached Aiii-mbij' ut Pavia, shat was ta 
deeid* between tfee twn rtittnidsn fm the Jiars, by 
promptly extcBniWuskstisfr from Aissssii ifre t»* 
pCTor, Ftb, I !, I tdi) sod by tvrltssiog th* lattec’e 
sablr^tt frruB their natfe, aHeglsote Prom no-* 
os the pop# aJUed bfwself with thtt 3Vam.h*f<f 
I-eagite fcf, **Giii6Jf* and Ohibelliniwwj wfeidr 
ereittof in hi# hosor tJte dey of ASfi»s#*;4ri*, TIb! 
eewtittg ssthlHK, far snore itomtrws to th^i empire 
than to ill* papacy, tlcsp i te the cieallos- eil three *4- 
m ( 64- I6S)f C*i- 

a«i» nj ( u 4 m (U 7 »- 


H80) as ed seventeea years and ended only afte 
he Ba e of Leg-nano 1 76 and he unc nd t oaal 
su render of the haughty Barba ossa n Vcn ce 
1177 That the pope on th s occas on placed h 
foot on the enape o s neck a a ch Id sh legend 

Wh e an ex le n Franc (1162 116S) A ex 
aadcr came In direct contact with Henry II of 
England, at that time the most powerful monarch 
of the West The pope was notablv drawn Into the 
controversy between the kmg and Thomas of 
Becket* regarding the rights of the Cliurch of 
England and lived to sec Henry penitentially pray- 
ing for pardon at the tomb of the martyred Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury Alexander III’* crowning 
triumph for the Church -waa the celebration of the 
Third Lateral! Council (cf. “Lateran Councils”) in 
1179, attended by 300 bishops, In which the famous 
decree -was enacted reserving henceforth the election 
of a pope exclusively to a two-thirds majority vote 
of the cardinals The pope died shortly thereafter, 
Aug 30, 1181 Alexander III was a learned 
canonist, not inferior to Boniface VIII (cL "Unam 
SuTscfam”) or Innocent III-*, a diplomatic stralegkt 
and an energetic defender of the liberties of the 
Church. 

His letters were published by Jafff, in Rfroia 
Roman Pomif , nos 10384 14424 and by lowenTeld, 
'Epjsfolat Poatif Roman, ineditair (Leipzig, 1883). 
Other sources, later Pontthcaht (edit Duchense) 
II 394 446 cf it Preface. t> XUI-XLJII and 
Htfclc, Comihen^tichtctte, 2, V, 570-720 a M a, 

Alejeaixdcf, Saina«l: (I8J9-1938) Developed the 
fimou* distinction between deity and God. Deity 
is the fact that just beyond any level of evolution 
a new emergent level is to arise God is the uni- 
rene conceived as peisessing deity He regards 
human consciousness as being in a seme deity, and 
hold* at the same time that the human spirit it 
deity, not for man, but for the lower level, body. 
The human aoul is deity for the body, la the next 
stage of cosmic evolution some unimaginable, yet 
inevitable superman ia deity for man. God is not 
identical with human aspiration, but «* an objective 
chstacter of nature aa s whole. God is objectively 
real. 

Space, That, and Deity l rola (London, 1920) 

B.M 

Alttxandrian Library: The mott famous of 
ancient libraries, founded by Ptolemy I, in connec- 
tion with the Museum, a group of scholars sup- 
ported by the state. It was greatly caUrged by his 
son Phiiadelphus, and his librarian Demotnus of 
Phalcrum, who proposed to assemble in it copies 
of all the hook* in the world. He told the king 
he already had 200,000 rolls, and hoped soon to 
have SOO,QOO. Sea«* aays 400,000 book* were 
burned during Caesar’s campaign at Alexandria, 
but the Library -was reestablished, and Aalus Cel- 
liua, in the second century after Christ, says it 
coatained 700,000 books. It was for this library, 
tecording to Jewiih tradition, (Letter of Arkteas) 
that the Septuagint version* of the Jewish scrip- 
tarea (probably meaning the Law of Moses, Gen.- 
Dcst.) -wai made. The library m the 

Senposii, was probably by the 

Thaephllu*, about AD 390 along mih the Sera- 


peum hough others (follow ng Abu I Fa aj Bar 
hebrae * 14 h century) jay surv ved an AD 

641 when the Ca ph Oma had the bfloks bu nej 
to heat the baths of Alerandr a On the whole the 
fate of the A exand an 1 bra es rema ns objcu e 
The G eat Lb ary was headed by a success on of 
distinguished scholars a J ® 

Alexandrian (Coptic) rites The compleiu* of 
liturgical and disciplina-^ laws and customs origi- 
nally used in the patriarchate of Alexandria Vari- 
sntj of this rite are fqllo-wed by the Monophysitc 
Copts (1,120,000 in Egypt) 2,700,000 in Ethiopia) 
and by Catholic Egyptians and Ethiopians (69,000). 
The Orthodox Coptic Mekhites* follow siftce the 
13tli century the Byxantinfl rite* ®ak 

Alexandrian school: The provisions made at 
Alexandria for the training of the catechumens* led 
to the development of a Christian university there 
under the inspiring succession of Pantaemi* (died 
202), Clement (died 220), and Origen** (died 
254), Its chief characteristic* were an allegorical 
method of Scrtplufa! mterprctation, and a specula- 
tive type of theology under the influence of Greek 
philosophy and especially of Philo.* The infturnce 
of this spirit was wideepread in the East, and the 
term Alexandrian Schoot is commonly used to 
designate those who recvaled this spiriti whether 
they were actually Alexandrians or not. See al- 
legorical interpretstion. a.*: k. 

Aiexions: The name given to the Alexian 
Brothers. At Mechlin, in Brabant, in tie 1 5th cen- 
tury during the “Black Death,” a number of lay- 
men, taking no vows or rule of life, united under 
a certain Tobias to care for the sick. Later thi* 
group aibose a* a patron St. Alexius, who had 
served in the hospitals in .Syria for many year*, and 
they called themselves the Alexian, Brother* The 
order spread rapidly through Germany, Brabant, 
Flanders, and other countries At present they have 
several hospitals in the United States, »» well *» 
others in England and Belgium t.t.w. 

Alfarabi; (died 950) One of the famous Arsb* 
-who attempted to harmonirc Hellenistic philosophy 
and Mohammedan* mysticism. He reeognixed the 
need of logic for islamttic speculation, at the SAine 
time be found great support irt Keo-Plateniatn* for 
his Sufi* mysticism. Alfarahi anticipated many of 
the doctrine* of Avicotwia and Averroes-** H» 
Interpretation of the human soul ss an activation 
of the light emanating from a coiimic Intellect, 
clearly antedates Averroes’ dottrifte of the mmd 
Alfarabi’s logical treatises, his commentaries and 
his De Orta Setentiartm were greatly used In the 
Middle Age*. i-c.T 

Alfradl the Great: (849-899) King of riic West 
Saxons (S71-), warrior and Chri6ti.irt scholar. 
Alfred is culturally important for his translationii 
of OroiiuB, Boethius, Bede, Gregory tiie Great, 
etc,, and for his promotion of education. j-.tm 

AJ^xalj Al-Gbizz«ll (1059- lH)The great- 
est theo oguo of Islam.* Professor it the Hlnaalt* 
at Baghdad (bur years, he abaudoaed bJs 
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cirfir far a. p'ljtr m EeaPCi) '"f ceit 'Jiti 

"Wntiy krra^d m iiiu- kur.^v’t /l" .jf i”" -Ve, i»« 
*ork ins bes-il culi’p-iiAi v ith tbit r>f St 
III Chniti itiity. Hi* ctiiff w'l'k P ta I u^r al-tJt'” 
('SLt '■(ai.ftititton of the scicnr-s tf i-'kj.msl 
r> B, MitdatiaM, VI»( i.'T j /•<■ It t •t'JOjV 

y 'I M. 

A!-Kifidt or Alchindus; (d 3”.,) A.i-isr Jt- 

Er iif'Kpr and piij biemp (it the i‘f Aj MiIE.’ 

tjhpii Ilf ftjyJLid. Hi. utmEUiiT ‘ii >1 *>"*! m.itl.!' 

ajuLi .iiti 111 e; It i*. [hr rr'yf' lyfiai H t. phi 
idSiipiiy, JB'i nude Ar.ftnii' .'Kririt-le tn h-j ftil* 
ii I ,'rii. Sri h.< fivp tiiifi)l(.i.>’ It!? « 14 it Keeps ttnntS * 

AiiiSh' {Ctntfa'U'tt (if tui-iiaa 

tK ija i, or ti.r wot^hspceJi 'filj ir^jr'- Juf 

<joii i:l faijiMi. The term a'rrril t“ hjve in-rii usris 
by Ap,ih.?nii 'fi arcivisj ;.!tjc« .if ^ liiipfeoi' yuJ, 
'itjd *ir£r [hr fii’nriii i.t M.'hitJtird .ii th ' r ti 

Gild. The Sftt arEitk .ti th- Mtuiem tfn f f^nU t, 
“Ihcrt id fij tiad ’»iit iSrih” it n tk > US.M m» 
the n<!irif frr iuJ ur Arjb..' r prrw.iij nf 
I thev faith*, at Syris.i Chri.ti in* ‘•ifr ’ISt.ham 
ni'-Janisni r-^ i 

allegonciil jnterjirttatiott; When a k, yr i.t i- 
Icrtiiit! (<l ixrk^ th* ei't l. fr^jr-ied ,•« «(, 

I'ispind, aaha.ntaii r vtandirl yf rc;i.. 6 ii» Wi'ct' 
a) il (.uiuiui't, it be rff.rs • nffwar* f i "i iS-tji'rt it 
to St G*sr l»rlis.‘t» and frM‘'t 4 <<. ,tn 

ittrral f>r pGn* winiiij Ma(.> )<ire[ur.j 4 rjpttjyda 
tif fettitef pfi'ti’ii'H af« n s'<rtrd fi , .I'tiyri i tht'i,i the 
alSi^ontai b> wihiih ^ hidile.s, isirnlnk. . mtii- 
phnr!,ii*, ‘’Bpitifin! * i» dsjvruer'J beficatJt 

the literi!. 'I'Hjj the !tti*r Orrc^l rsliyfuitimi, 
fhi-rcV fftaSiiin/B, the Homefic mysii'i (l.fcevii#* 
the (riytJt Ilf iits and by h'i tiiem s 

vcilrJ b'it highJi jisjftsikant rchpi'ii**) phiJeaoi'Ji etS, 
ard ellijcsf (ejchm? (tirii'tgh aifrit iriiiatiwa Stoil- 
Jari}'. toe ,fcw 5 Piiiotioe, n Ri.ainoiiStJutwjt ihr 
tt'spiKd ’A irtfs ef S.i'ipturt ty iatrt Imei, adapted 
vartejuti type* nt inttrprttstsfir, iiviSuiiuji thr af- 
iegarkaf Aftcgrs'i.i .1 exegcsjn, ity^e-.ir, ajs nsocl. 
mnrr veidi-iv spj'l'stl btf jhr IJfHrilrttk Je-wss 
smttig tbeift I'll S " lif Aifieiind"!*, "''ninuiteiJ ss 
they ifKirr by lii*- sirct-yijiv rf wetnriiiej the*! in 
hersird Gitl iajUj thr HeUi’nistst t!ii,us,f’t whkb 
they had s^pinpr! iteti. The hrst Chr 3tta»» asrepted 
the jevfiJi Si.tipuifi' as b.atitar sad autkofitiitsve, 
but tr.aJe it st. be .itlsjfytijirt^ ir, StsJiog naaer 
rteith tba Jlserai "tcari.ns ved-d priiftrvin <,«»- 
ceraini; Cbrjsit ami thir bcM' ''tPi Gf'i 

Cbnctijm, tiich SS ju'.titl. < luil’ent, dt'd Ojigess,*" 
bp ittoip the PbtJron mrthoii &( exagrji*, 
meusttij the 0,T to the driielf^pisij. 

■aht h ftii iticfraiiirtpiy HeiJeijisS-y in cim-.tete'' J.t 
tirr^. p,(rtf »£ the NT wnn* ^ttegnii-ed, itith \>f. 
puirttne,* for cuampis, reading the entitf 'yheniii sf 
ssivatiAH info the parable of the Guyil Sani sf!for>, 
Aneporka! etegi'ils r4 th) Bible rfitrfiintteo thr s*’ 
ceeding trattirics, «[>d 5* wtdeip »itd e»r'n todayr 
but iirt-dleiia in say m reji'tetJ bp moeiero binJiss! 
M-holarahip- See Ak*»ii4rian .asimagicai 
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‘ - Ijli" . (.' )< h-i lier'i i • Itra ,ri Ip Jli nejyS?« 

' it* jec. b»fti J.Ar rseno ',i « a;, ».r t jr< tht 

!‘4S»n.i«»ti m y{ sstir^- >if thr “.fin' fAviat tt-ries 
!*.‘m Hytnrs t'ti f(‘ ' * «, b,i s' p*'“ i r;i;* jjad fD 
’hr s'"!! ( hf 5' in tie Jtir'^mt nf iiii" VitSJ *( 

S -flit*, tk'hrf tif tf i* i,nl‘ MssJ Ie?,[iee'C!i 

t-.sy be levn ip ihe writ'tps i>t h*!j<fo Jtxiaruj aa^ 
in [t'r b'piilif I t fSi'Jiji- , nr- i ti-t, 

p'rti'i t , tytr* 

H T V ntalsh / f't j* ffts 

ailoiui^t A /pippar.triftst ohsiit 11 r-ii jf, {he 'Urfsi* 

evrrji S.iftnuy enf-pt d'tflftg Letft, The vtufil Ai- 

iifJiti -HfU»6 I'i n-,!, sSe> isiih sf. ft hmstis 

ireits^fiJ <j', [hr I~>! Viiifif! Skri pSsiftlsnR^ 
pralmiitljf i. « t! 

ASliaucitj sf 0»«pflfi»ss ‘"rJj* A”.- 

anf I? the Utrrnt.nwu thetr^bv-i Ib'eMightiSi' ihs 
W«, sd tluMirt'' sbi' ftr-'-tbji.-i.on MOrci,** s *. 
Kef .[(ijed* nf i nlvisuftn <hii! htj uf 
jiihtr ¥-.4, fGWwnj ill J, iMiiini in ls,1, Ji htH 
“!hf J-iifit IPirshwietj <5. ['iinavd" ot MtS" 

hiir^fh in IS??, fit gjjirf^s eni.«olt lie , 4 itPriiMi 
U IS .iistdid tatc V 111 «s ff 'fti'snfys It, Js-mt- 
npiieirj, Smrfti an! We«Si-jn, JTsr S-siim* hnid 
ann'isi meetsftjs. 'ihis ci'UJniJ* ^nti ute fw 

tiinfr'eatn sm 4 h».r im anthniity 

St.t( N 

AH Boiirttp’ Day,' Kaerfjthiir icjnb rsrt, ts oh- 
wnifi! in the Krafiisn, An^ii.ju »h.J usiimiua ethet 
Ch'»tieii ir'crtifii *t It »J*p suhMt nsiri't, tta* 

isheiviw mrnlicrinl 6uo» m (he ulrniUr tai 
thoM vthote «r| not kauvn hi thd dusedf 



M tint, jrr om ra cd. In ccm y'caxt, 
P otrtta dcnajxi oatjaa* hare al«o ob aer vcd ihr 
dsV w N,p* 

AU Souls’ Day: A day act apart each, yc^r m the 
Roinanj Aiig-hcan and other uon-Protestant Chns* 
tian |:roups for the commeinoratjon of ‘^holy 8ouh” 
who have departed tliis 3ifc, and are jh the inter- 
mediate state awajtfa^ their £na3 end The day is 
observed with solemn ser/ice&j usually including^ 
requiem masses November 2 la normally the date, 
in, the calendars of churches of western ChrUten- 
dom See necrolog’y^ requiem- w n p 

alms and almsgiving: Sec charity and alms- 
giving. 

Alogi' A ncDie given in contempt to those who 
rejected the logos doctrine of the Fourth Gospel 
They flourished towards the cad of the 2nd century, 
and dieir leader seems to have been one Gaius, 
against wiiom Hippolyttia wrote a book which la 
novT lost The word ‘'alnsos” has the douhie mean- 
ing of “opposed to the Logos” and “devoid of 
reason ” 

E J. Ooodspecd, 'C.a-'ly Chtinun iMiraiure (I9-12) 

K Jr.S 

alphnbotJc writing: System of wmlns: invented 
m the Second milieniurn B C. (f) by die Semites 
or the Eiryptiana, which graitly improved upon the 
ideographic and (ylhbtc writings by discriiniaating 
beta ceil c(iiinfn.iitt il and vncillc sounds The 
Lguntlo* olphibet represents a North-Syirm at- 
tempt, of cuneiform* appearance, which was later 
abandoned, T!ie Old Hebrew Alphabet, which is 
probably derived in part from the script of the 
Serabit-el-Khadim inscriptions (Sinai), is related 
to the Phoenician and most of the modern Alpha- 
bets Sijuard Hebrew, m which the Massaretie text* 
of the OT IS written, I* nn Aramaic transformation 
of the Old Hebrew Alphabet Sec moabite stonei 
Siloam inccritstion , and Lachirh Ostraca. 

H Bnuer. Drt Ur!jrti»(; dts Atphsbm (!937) , 

W Fli^t, "The Present State of Srudiec in the 
istory of vFriting in the Near East," in TAv f/aser- 
jord Synp'iststm av Afchiolax,') djul tht Biih, edited 
hp B Onot (Ipjfl) pp Ui HS 5I..T 

flitar: A place for cosnmunicating with a god or 
the dead by means of stcrifice" or offerings, ia 
early reltgions, when man found superaatura) 
potencies in many phases of the natural environ- 
meal offermgti were sometimes presented on the 
ground, on irtountaia tops, thrown into water or 
attached to trees wherever these powers were mani- 
fcBt, with no artificial prepantion of a sacred place. 
The constructed altar was a later development. The 
earliest forms wore simple— a natural rock, the 
ground strewn with a special grass, a mound of 
earth or a heap of stones. Among tlie Semites* the 
altar was a place of slaughter A natural rock 
with chanaelj for carrying off the blood, a mound 
of earth or of unhewa stones surrounded by a 
trench preceded the elevated cat-stone structure 
With a wide platform. The presence of the deity 
was marked by a standing atone smeared with tbe 
offering: The ffre alts the sltar of 
later vtiai gifts to Ao god Tbc 


bmnee altars of So omon s* temp c may show 
Phoenician nfluence- The Jndo-Enropcan altar 
was a ritually-prcparcd sacred place strewn with 
grass. In India, the irapurtance of the sacrifice and 
the tngenuitv of the priests produced elaborate 
structures embodying symbolism in their form and 
manner of building In China the local altars from 
earliest times have been mounds of earth, In the 
state cult, liowever, the mound was replaced by 
imposing marble altars m the annua! sacrifices to 
Heaven ind Barth. The iltav of Heaven was circu- 
har with three terraces, the altar of Earth square 
with two terraces Since the early gods of the 
religions were nature powers, the altar* were ongi- 
nally in the open air. They range m form from 
the simple rock or mound to the magnificent sculp- 
tured altars of Greece, China’s digiiiiiod .dtur of 
Heaven and the Brahmanic fire altar which took 
a year to build. Wherever tfie deity was enshrined 
In a temple, the altor took the form of a table 
Sacrifice by slaughter and burning yielded to 
more subtilr, symbehe forms of communion. The 
altar of the cucharist, the “I.ord’s Table"* of the 
Christian church retain* the sacrificial idea in 
refined form. See blood, dancing i sanauaiy, 
temples a B H 

altar bread: Bread spcrially preoared for the 
Eucharist, whether iinUavened (West and Ar- 
menuin Church) or leavened {E,ist), la Angltcaa- 
ism the u«e of unlravtncd altar bread was among 
the CMStoiHi revived in the t9th century Wafer js 
A purely popular term for the Western form of 
uiiUavened altar bread See ritualirm. c.n h 

altar-foHowship; A term popular among the 
Luthciane In. referring to participation in the 
Kucharut as signifying unity of faith, miaed altar- 
fellowship being evnoiivmoiis with “open com- 
inunioii” ind tmmirud altar-fellowship with “close 
cormnuinou,’'* See Gaie-burg Rule, t a sc 

Althaus, Paul: ^ISSS-) He first taught in 
Rostock. Now he Is at the University of Erlangen 
A leader of confrisional Lutheranism, he has been 
laboring in giving its theological heritage a new 
form As a systematic theologian, he has tcia- 
forced the tiseo logical coruciousness of 'he study 
of the NTj the use of the religious-historical 
material m hermeneutic iiivcMlgations. With Hcira,* 
he regards the rearrangeraent of apologetic prin- 
ciples and analyses iriiJjspeiis.tble, He is the lead- 
ing theologian of the group th^ologi^ mh*ans, » 
group which showed for some tijiie noticeable re- 
siatance to Nail Ideology. In contrnst to Barth* he 
uphold* the traditional concept of general revels 
tion. He has important ideas about the 'dialectical 
tension betwern creation and sin, rteraity and his- 
tory. tlia view* on the doctrine of llie divine 
orders renders the prospect of a Chrisfjaii roclsl 
ethic more adequately possible. His greatest cen- 
trxbiition Is to eschatology in which field he wrote 
die moet important work of our time. 

fl/e yritaipien dir itntschen tAiirmertm Scho^Mik 
fLeifwJg, 19 4) Doj i/Uiri dtr Kr b* (t^puf 
9iy i d loapnig, 924) Raffgira Sailnlj ma 
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P'T foT ti ji*j 

Wat’” Itj'-ii'J iT (he knti\t!t kt tf i'.^ ’“r. ’(■i'’ 
V urk; h (s br(^” u i Til !*(( ti (> ith Ui/t bi 
m Hifi thi i k /a t > J ^ 

( lilt- R tl ‘;.,(1I,(-T ut K • I .-« I'f r't>-i 'll 
r> li Mlvdon.tl, Mj, jjlt t/ftl i) (i;rttii 

»• <s w 

AI-Kindj nr Airhinda^; (,.) .'>’'1) X-^' ■ ,j- 

tr jlafttr snd fin' ,■'*.1 +t tin i lift < > i-J-Xti-* • ‘i, 

Ciiii-h (f i'lA'did Ut r(!i, i.’rd ‘’i-.", it)."- 

!tutsi.s !nd u the I ,ti :>> .!'• 

Itj" >'Jn, in 1 mid. .i ur n i** ('» ’ li'l- 

kiur* J'l h &»'i throl'irj Jit. \tj.i 4 nlft.® 

Allah: (t'lTut'- uti'ni .i' Ai Ale jl ns'-i-tii*; 
ihe i:o([. <'■ ihf T.vr Aii|'! cidl 'I hr f' ■: f (’%.'■ ''^r 
in 1‘ililn The h..” f-rn ‘’n-tJ 

h) Xrik Sri'S .'1 a.lCii .t Ij't rs i"- 4 ins, '■!’)“ ,- (< 1 , 
II 4 *ii'fr t'u* ri Ifniii wr Xf '1 r .”’ir 1 4^ ^ ' 

God. 'Itsi* first .itKk jc iht »5i. ikm s [•‘^d drsu-.-F, 
“'Ihffrt !# ,ro <n.ti hi't Alkis." U ti «.!' ' ti'ri t« 

t!i njiiu t r tiaj i'v A(.d is-i r vinniC i''"r' ns of 

jth' r tiithi, i. Sjritii C hrlH ji'i Xs-r Mi'hirss 
mr 4nii.ni i r t 

allegorical interprtwtron; Whet. ,i ‘mX o-*,:- 

Uv ',1 n ll hi , ly*. f(‘ ’ll ill' “ lU I' ' !.<■.<' I t ."■ I'l 
in<[!:reil, it (hi i l.'tn' st/n.isfd id rr'ii;.'!’* h-Ii t 
jiiti CfiHut'j It an j'.iia iryrusjrv Sn irt i( 

to If I itrt lirh' ta 1 d frat.vr idiDf if» 

Iitifil of {'inn lilt i"('cii.iit tiiffhoilj 

of ir'iiti-rfirt irimi arc rrjditrd t 4!(. >4^ th'^m th" 
tHeputK'il b} vihith > hidJrit, tjtmf ilit, iftr 
ptuiri'.l', ‘fpiriCj U" /iirtifi'n^ (« .(•'ayiii-ird b-'orirli 
the Uter.d 'I slst* Itfir {,'t.rk» rui njlin-}, 
the'cbv rctiifiinjf. Che Huincric milhi {iikctvisr 
tie mi<ih of Is(« 4tU bj £(<uin/ in them « 

ve trd But hiKhly -ijjnhUsj't rrlis'ii m, a «1, 

and cihicil tiaiKirifr thn.ijth, ifk^ irli.'titiij tisji.- 
l-srl}', the Jeni (il P lii’Stinr, »n aeronm'i-dul'nji: 'hr 
irsatrcd ,n'tM!ii bt birii'ti'fc to '.I’rr »« 'ficM 

virious tjpfs tif inSerrfft .tiijti mdui' i? (hr .-1- 
leHOrhitl. A.Ikjfurhij cirjifsij, hii-Ariir'' vi^s I'ln !i 
mfre ’Vtn-iy jfphrti hv thr ttflirn ttn lf«s, 
rmir'if tlsrrri Philn* of Xicjtni.thitt, rn froi.iel it 
they wre iiy tiir lii rmitj of r'cu'u.l'i'x (’tu i.i 
hentcfi r^ith tnith ihr flfitmtitu ii.t o^rfit wlii-’t 
tJ ey hid iff roprntrd liu first Clucliup' ii'fjtrJ 
the j'M h bim-ture at hin.i'Ji Bid ji'lho-it itisr, 
bi.t iTijti' it 3.1 hi fll’rtir.n.'injf , 1 , f'idlig < j tier 
n «th chi* ItC'iji 'ncji'i t IJ'd .j hrtir* fn- 

i' trill,,' i.'1'’'ijt j'i * till .11'* di.ru-n itti'ri St ti inti-r 
Chr atiii'i, r.th at JmCin, { .etiim: ,i'i4 tJ* i-r.,”* 
h> triiif,' thi Phdt.nit ri ofu.d nt piy.jrt„ 

tfiftJitrd the OT to lie <ievr!iijttn.8 ihtt 
lAhi il vr‘i nil re i», ijrlj Hel'r .ii'tii. ns vh,ir,fir, |r, 
tinie c*/ i!ie \,’I’ wei"- siiej -uied, smi, .%n 

jrjstiiir/ Ji.r lesri.fiJc, rr tiie r.ifite fih’itif i,' 

Silvi' ftn iiitri tht paru'St. td th*- (l.md S ii'nrttiiti. 
AJICrtOriCit! csVjreeni of the Bode (.^iTiinitr.i sht jus- 

Citd.fiit Mniurics, tiid IS nrideij irtnl eurn itwiuyi 
but need’eat to say i» rrjri'ted hy mod fin bibitett 
eclioiarsKiti- Sen Aio-'-'od'ii'' fcJsooli- jtia4)rci^x.a! 
BtcrprttitioT eu|T*ti i er«l laterpr'^ijein 
type* 
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tiny* Othr' i.i (bij .*i,e-jk" tri liePiTf 

,ti 4 v ise 'Tn t" Ji'f rr.'i. , f I'n'!' Isfuej' ssd 

ISt fri" f ( ■ i‘ I I- '"■r I'i-yriHt *t!.‘ 

p'r's'i' ^ 1 , f-jf 

if r it t Olffi i fu'-s'iri |t fi^e ^iii enr 

‘fc* Mr.». 

aHtsltStl*; 't I~S|I, .■«.> 4 rlsrc me' d. the f 4*t* 
evrfv 'Uj'it V i-y.'-pt ,! ,;,fV (,el' 'Iff tonffi Ai 

iejLiiu .,y n''. ill in As'ii istste K.'fj jn aft 

(iieSismi on chr S^at • 'ii#e| ''-tf (dj U'r g 
ptiitrt. t,, t M a 

AHisncf oi Htfwrmeti Oitifiehes- ''•{Ik AiS- 

I I(» ,i fyr ftrj'if*, 1-4 « ‘ififii' 'i‘t the 

W'lsi; the Sfijr ti,'' je 

tCrt It","* nr t'siitnufe hi "f.'r . J'r'sbjtcfltie 

I ' ’'.ty, 111 * f icnrkf (II 1 ,15 fi.ii it' il"?,' ti brld 
' 'le fitrt :Aii t.'i.-i-tj t ! i.o-tt" (ti f’lSiS 

b rijb !t' tl*" 5 «ij(riSrf 4 j*!* r, lid’CtSM^! 

ti ta l! s jrslii 'ntiii'U n"U,t lOy EiJ tirSSK' 
t*h--ei. f i.(r)‘i it'd Wr-lr i 'She tnriKni* hnld 
t-.it'i 4( r.eriiijys, *}He itui r'lerfhi/s 4rr fut 

it.'ti-mi,r ii.i,! htie Jill .tv’rt uttHii 4.i(b»nsEj'. 

# « »> 

i\!S SaJat*' t)«y; K- yrrtiber !, rjih ve,', nb- 
iet.'tsi (n the R* 114,1, Jit it'ot tm-i'i o’hcr 

Cb" 'tan Jfmoj'e ar a awy ajew urb h u'ti 1 tit>i 
h *»»(»• iJund'vy nil* n Jec» enJi *t>d 
thuer wboac njawt i t nc>t Imom q the ClvTcii 


M Ian a e oiu a cd. In recent year*, 

Prote* den cn n on» h. tc a lo iwcrred the 

day VHP 

AU Soals’ Da>: A dsj set apart each j-uar in the 
Roman, Anglican ond ofhtr aon-Prottstant Chris- 
tian Jfrciijps tor the conan,tmnratniji of '*hol^ sonls” 
who have depart! il this lift, aud are m the mter- 
ineaiate state awaiting tlitir final erd The day is 
ohsor ed with tervicen, usu lily incfudms 

re juiein masiet NoaCTihcr 2 is normally the date 
in the call nd.irj of chnrchw of wostorn Chnaten- 
dom See neernlngy, requiem w.n r 

alms and almsgiving' Sec charity and aims- 

gjcin^, 

Alogt: \ lunif y.'tn in tenumpt to tliose who 
rejected the Logo*! doclntie of the Fourth Gospel 
'Ihey ijoiiruhed towirda tht. end of the 3jd century, 
and thitr Jtjdtr irccn to have bun one Oaios, 
againit whom liippoiytiis vtotc a booh vhich ta 
I ow' loat. 'i'iic word ‘ ah i^oa” has the doiibic mean- 
ing of “opposed to the Logus” and ''dtcoid of 
reaaoa.” 

r ] GouJ'peerJ, C iJ'traiu^'c (tp'I'j 

F.y.s 

alphabetic writing: System ot writing n.entid 
in the second millrmuin B C I' ' ) by the Sermtea 
or tht. EKyptuna, which greatly inipruvtd upon the 
ideographic and syUahn wiitmys by discnmmatmg 
bitti't) uitis" i.iiit il and tot die anunds The 

Lgiritu*' icj 1 Mciit 1 N'lnrh-Ssnin it- 

tmipt, of cuntiform* appe ir.incc, which was later 
abaftdoncii. The did Hebrew hlfhahrt, which it 
probably tiinvci in p'jrt from thi script ol the 
Sciabit-cl-Khadlm intcriptintit (binu), is related 
to the FhiJtnician iiid mo.it of tht mmlerii Alpha- 
bets, Sipiare Heb'rw, in which the Massoretic text*’ 
of the OT IS written, is an Aramaic transfnrmation 
of *■!« Old fjebrev Alpfi <bet See mnabite stone, 
Siliiim mfitiptum, and L’vhwh Ostraci, 

H f>siicr. V^r Vr'pTV»fi Aitrabt!,! Ii9,'7) 

I W Fhffbt, "Tlie Pjre'i'iit Stitt of Stniiec m the 
History of Writinfi in th* M. at last *' m /V-a Haver- 
iord Syrig'ijmw ’ n fagy ,.scf cdittd 

by E Grant t.SaP) p? Hi 1 5 i„r. 

alttir: A place for Crtisimimlcatmg with a god nr 
the dead by itjeans of aacrtfics*' hr offerings lo 
carlv rdigions, when nun {in-nd siipernaciira) 
poteiicie* in many phases <jf the natural ruvirtiii' 
mcnr afferings were soliietinics presented on the 
ground, nn muiiritaiij tops, thrown into water or 
attached tfi trees wherever these powers were mant- 
fett, with nn artiSclai prcfjratmn t>f a sacred place. 
The constructed iltar ■aaa a later developineDt The 
carhcBt fonm, were simpifr-'a rt.itiiral roefc, the 
ground strenii with a tpreid grass, 3 mound of 
earth or a heap of stone' l.mong the Semite#* the 
altar was a pi ice of tlauglscer A natural rock 
with channel# for carrying off the blood, a mtnmd 
of e.arth Or of unhewn stone# turrounded hy » 
trench preceded tic elevated cut-stune stroeturc 
with a wide pjstfurm The presence of tho deity 
wa# roarked by a ttaadiog' atene smeared with the 
off nne Tlie fi e al a the aJUr of came 

later when g fu to the goA were bumcA The 


broitre al nr* of So om o s* teanp e may show 
PLocn aan fiyence The Indo-European a ar 
wii a tually prepared pa ed p a o ttrewn w th 
grass In India, the mip&rtince ot tns. sacnSce and 
the insiauity of the priests produced eiabortte 
structures embndjing- symbolism in their form md 
manner of building Tn Chinn the Incil altars floni 
cnrlicbt times have been emundi of earth Xn the 
state cult, however, the mound was rcolaccd by 
impo»irig marble nltars in the ai'nu.ni sacrihces t-i 
Heaven and Larth Tht altar of Heaven was circu- 
Jar with three ttrriccs, the iltar of Earth square 
with two ttrrices hmee the tarly godv of the 
religions were nature puWrrs, the altar* were n'lgi 
nally in the open air. They range la form from 
tlic simple rock or mound tn the nugniffrent sculp- 
tured altars of Giitce, China's dignified altar of 
Heaven and the Bnhmrnic fir< altar which took 
a year to build Wherever the deity was en-hniied 
in a tempje, tiie altar tooi the form of a table 
bacriiSce by si lughter and burning yielded to 
inort viibtile, vymbolir fetrms of cummunion. The 
altar of the eu.harist, the “Lo'd’s Tatilc”* of the 
Christian church retiin* the sactifleiaj id<a .n 
re'iiHd farm bti blouu, dancing, suictiarv, 
teiTjfli- 5 . jt.ir H 

altar bread: Brt.id sprcially prepired for the 
Eueliari't, whet.ber unleaventd (West and Ar- 
nieniin Church) or leavened (East), In Angiicau- 
vm tiu u e of unh .iveiiud iltar bread w sv among 
the ciKtoniB revived iii ffie I'Jth centiity Wafer i# 
a purely popular term for the Western foras of 
indeivetii d altar brijil See rituahsnn r,R H 

altar-followslilp: A term popular among the 
Lutherans In referring to participation la the 
Eucharist a» signifying unity of f.aitli, mixed altsr- 
fiUuvvihip heitift 'ynonyinoue with “open eum- 
miinioii” and uamimi altar-fsHowship with “eluc 
eoiiunur'iuii "* ^ie <l,dwisurc Rule i v 

Althaua, Paul: fl 8 SS-) He first taught in 
Rintock. Nuaf he i# at the University of Erlarsscn 
A leader of confivsienal Ltitheranism, he has beta 
laboring in giving 'ta theological heritage a new 
fiirin A» a tyatemaiic tlieolugun, he has fun- 
forced the theologjctl conaciouvnes* of the study 
of the NT, the utv of ih'- religinu'-histortcai 
material in hermeneutic investigation* With Heim,* 
he regal ds the rearrangement of apologetic prin- 
ciples and analyse* indispensable Hr i* the lead- 
ittg theologian of the group thtslogus mtUiarti, a 
group which showed for tome time notieesble re- 
jivtaiice to Naci ideologv In contrast to Barth* he 
uphutdv the tridltional concept of genera! revila- 
tion He ha# important idea* about the liialeftical 
tctimoti between ertatum and *in, etfrnity -ind hi* 
tory, His views un the doctrine of tlie diVine 
order* render* the p'oapect of a Christian social 
ethic more adeiiuately pncsiLlc. Hi* greatest ton- 
trihutsm i# to eschatology in whiih field he wrote 
the anoit Inipurtant work of our time 

Djf PriKiJliiert dtr dfs-’tchxT} reformeflrr/ SfUuieilfk 
heipiag. 9 4) IW E Uihrij drr Kfnrhr fLeiprig. 
9 9 2 ed. leipaig l?2d ) Rs rJie Saztob mw 
t oh, 9 * ) Oil rfnit DlHti t 
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{Berlin, KWi , 4er > 'hi <ferl*'*ea, 

1?511 I n^t •■Ihtf'ttil tifJ en.ti’’! Lit’Sss >■ t I ^ <r‘ 
(Lcirti!;, l?3n , Ihe^ih^ts dtt ifi'f" 

slob Pshtsnhfs {Ie,pj, .Vi'S), 

\ Bcjct. OtSsnhsifUfSi U’j! C,^“t "tti'U inhs-erin, 
1?K). K r OUnwrc, /Jer Bf^ri£ d-' V.r f'tf’iJ, 
safdnu’ig ir tier Lv iJ’trjIupe df ti ,, i, 

iVii) it H 

A«ia*m ConiitRuriiti, th«’ l.otateiJ ui low* 

C®unty> Inwi, origma'ly ciirnpo-cd at Ce'- 

oians, dates from 1714 v,hen hs'-il I '.dv>i^ 
Giuber, a tufbtran cltrtrvmaia sisdi JobiTri Fris-ct- 
rich Rocfcj rebelling s^aifist fhc fori'olisni of 
GfEman bufheraniim, witiwirtsv friftn (be Chorrb 
and foittied what they rjhrd tlw C> Oisuwnjsy ol 
Tnie Inipsraupn persgvutwn drf.ve thr-m tu Amer- 
ica ft842) tvhere they yurchaieij laid jn Erie 
Cotmtyt New York, esUMished severj! vill'Sf*! 
bmlt ouraerons industries s'ld CLku'atril the son rm 
a large scale. Their way of life was citmi icteSy 
cemnmr.ietie and they prosperet} Yhe rapid etowsh 
of the City of Bortalo, threalrttiiie thnr isolation 
led them to remove to lowi m 111^4, Here {firy 
eitabltshed sirvea village*, jrntit,ftfti mapiifstlufii'g 
enterprises, and placed under cu*(i¥ut,im ina.jr 
thoueaiiiJs of acres m one of the yaidra spots «! 
Iowa, la 1S32, by unammom vote t>f the mrni- 
btrs of the eommufilty their coffitnwnistie orpatsira- 
tion gave way to a Joint bteck Culliptny and 
religion and bMsinfs* were c.inipletety (rjuiated. 
This was made neressary not only beeatdid of 
changing ecuiiomk and aorj*! c-rnJitions surround, 
log theta, blit also fcecauae of the waning of the 
old reiigiojj idealism and the grudaal aepaftitre 
from the »pi ritual enthusiasm of their lathers Sec 
comriiiinistic seMlem'-.t!*, religu-ot 

Bertha M H bhs'Cbaut.'h, dorsioa, Tft c 
fgMitiij/ of J"« littsifjitteti ndo?f , ao4 Afwrj Hm 
Vm <tna Atmstrm Toj/ It *. 

Aajofites, thot Sec veiniyiomstje icttlesienM, 
rcliginua, 

Amams: See TeJt-«l-Amsma Tablet* 

Ataaferasu-Oroskaoni* <L!t. "HesveE~*hiniag 
Great August Deity*') The prifaitire Jaeanesu *«0 
goddess, Vforshipped now as the head of the in*- 
perl#! Jiae and the founder of the state, » (..tu 

•oitroi (Gr,, emhs«, a pUtform) A pulpit, reached 
by steps, from which the Itturgienl loctions were 
sung tn the ancient bssiljca churches. Frcgueetly 
there were two, on the »du& for the hplstlo, oa 
the tior^ for the CospeU 

Ambroitt of MU»n ($4di-3^7) One of die nob. 
ble of the rxcgeten, hymii-wrltcr* and orators of 
the early Christiaii Chiirfh Fonning the bildfc 
which led jftotn Cypsiso* to St. Augustine,* Arn. 
hrote, the hUhap of MUutt, wee coe''gotical{y 
«n»god Jb the and of nhented 

Chrsettafl doctrine*, NoUcceblc os be 
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sun nf 'Itiam's ".i and uuiii i.^i fb? ra, r I/ phTucai 

[■■'tS. '. 1 ' 'f-f C V f, f t||-,ll’T v.llP, *3 

cup* a 15 1 ' ! the ft. 'IV, ,rii> a ij. <11-, 'in b.iptH'Ji, 
r-vr ..'Cl or i the vJiur h. H s ,si,ti, ii;< armt those 
ef hi* Ciintrmpuru'irt 3,'"Iitr ait. rh- pr<,win| 
invasiu’ 'f the jn^i*fir- of the Fji.lte 
S iriana si,ta ocudc-itil th''ugK(, 'wi; <irfpari*B 
hwnu 

Th Ft rv'f!, A'Vf’fim' (iJs.ie J. Tifi’f,* 

ff/'f, iffj Af J r' , *1 . ila ,, id4>i, lO).*, 

if s 

Ambrosian ohaint A irtm uf th^nt* thsramr. 
Its c itf ihr MiJJU'*" r fr, rbf orijiie r' which it 
iraditioB-illv .'»rribcd {ej St. Arubtuac” pvn 

Afnbi»s)sn«: Tf-e mme given t- j”i nr kr hrou- 
"d i.{.*irr tdr , situ- ayr of 4( ,Asu’ r, '-s Ikiaa 
drr ft., rill, Ai)',,tilu Tr'fsra, ,{4, a, id Mbert Betas 
ri ‘irur Milsfi Ifi I Gr^pi-irr XI itave thrtii !fr 
(otc tf bt .Yuy 't(ii|f fivmlitr! hv irruio ii^tuaE 
i' ■ ,tlt(’tu,!SS Ih* I r w ■ i, Sir fja'oe of 

pruffcr Viftw*? f,i .lit Ji, I'y ff Hewed 

rhe Amh'jsin s.tr ie Ftitfifp *nsi the.r duties lo- 
tJotird prTS^hifig and aputtuhr SabcK-t, Jo 1441 
Eogenius SV mergrti all rr 'ntrttrnci 

whose »*ilr tend of Uuirto iiithcrlo had t-ca thei' 
unite of ctistr-in In tlf Cbatlrs Btutomeo 

reformed the distiphoe of the urdrri iji I5d9 
Sijtu* V united (hr Brothers ot St, Barnabaj (o the 
ContferpatKin vf St Arnhroje. Fiaally, in I6f9, 
under Innocent X the order was dissolved, t,tw 

Ambrosian*; Ifitb ttnti'r Anvbsptut’ rcet whieii 
ciaitsri} jaijnfdiate voftimtttiivsSlOB with God 
thrtiogh the flely tihfUt. 'nicy iSenisd the Eeirwty 
of mitiistcrt, stni Amhwo- tlatmfd revriit-rar 
higfsrr ID autJiHii'y thw, shurc of Scrtpruit, «*t 

Arahwjiastcr: C4(h tmi i fJSaei.,i( • Vrishrmi) 4, 
ootne to the ur.kr.ows L.tNi.r ef s btief ^ot 

impaftsst cemmefitaty ots th* Fpistle* of ht. Psul, 
ufriiteii »t Rouse sonHrtitnc diiting the years JS5- 
3h4. iff the hSidtils Ages this wit cnroms-olp 
aserihett to St, AinbroK' s m u 

atnelt: (So be a, So it t«i Verity^ Hebrew word 
of wteortam origin. In (hr 01 the term i* uwd 
retpiitwireiy to give tulrrofs jstidist.or! *,j a dujol 
OPT," tts a curse or oath t or to tome siitcmcst that 
has beert tnudr. In She eyoagaguc* 'biit afoarrnfSy 
not iK the fcenple) « wa* repwted resprsusively by 
the cotsgregatioft after dowsiugicf m4 folh.wiitg' 
each verve of the prlretlv bwrdietfeft. It wat sot 
rocited after prayers, dtfeer public or private, uislci* 
these rndctl with deenlogici. Apart from the syna- 
gogue ussge, intlividuale were cnjuisitid to repost jl 
after every dosolugyv as, for rxewpSe, those ttHsrod 
before nod nftor uMial*, In addlrkut 't atight W * 
rtspoasivs rruAcagioa of uy UoMlaf rxprwMd 
desire, wuh, aim, or oixh, Kof vnnstu tlly s 



tended to acquire a mystical, almost mogical signif- 
icance. Like the Jews, the Christians from an early 
time came to use amen liturgically as a response to 
doi-oiogies, prajers, and hymns (which usually 
concluded with doxologies). However ,it was not 
at first repeated after creeds and other liturgical 
formulae Further, it was recited responsively after 
the consecration of the eucharist, upon receiving 
comoiunion, and following bapt sms and exor- 
cisms,* in general, as among the Jews, it indicated 
aoltmn assent or ratification Alto, it came to be 
widely used in private prayers, lO anathemas, amd 
m gnostic or magic foinmlie. In Rev, 3 14 amen 
IS a proper name for the hiavenlv Christ} similarly, 
among certain gnostics Scnowti to Hippolytue it is 
the name of an angel In the synoptic gospels cer- 
tain teachijiga of Jesus are introduced with amen 
(veni) ), apparently for the purpose of emphasis 
This may well have been a characteristic of Jesus’ 
speech, hut the authenticity of tlie duplication of the 
ameo as reported in Joho is questionable M it 

Amenemopa See Proverbs. 

American. Baptist Association- A group of con- 
servative Baptist churches found almost, but not 
quite, erclaiively m the Soi'th They arc the sur- 
vivors of the sc-i-alled “Land Mark" Baptists, and 
claim direct descent from Christ and the apostles, 
hence “they art the divioe custodians of the truth*' 
and “they only have the divine right of carrying 
out the commands of Jesus as stated in the great 
commission, and of oiecuting the laws of the king- 
dom, and of administering the ordinances of the 
Gospel *’ In theology these churchos are severely 
fundamentalist Headquarters are at Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. There .ire l,0(i4 churches with 11?, 000 
memberc, nearly alt in the rural areas. x.t c. 

Atnoriettn Lutheran Church ; Sec Lutheran 
Church in America. 

American Lutheran Cnnlerence; See Lutheran 
Church in America. 

American Lutheraniam • See Lutheran Church 
1(1 America 

American Lufherentsm . A name giten to a 
movement within the Amerscan Lutheran Church 
led by S S. Schmuefcer* beginning in the IS40’s, 
atining to preserve a higWv modcraie confessional 
type of Lutheranism which had become native to 
America (typilied earlier by the body of Lutherans 
known as the Crenml Synod) as over against a 
rising tide of conservative and strictly confessional 
type of Lutheianism Those holding to the large 
body of 1 onEcesional book# of the church as norma- 
tive were given the name of “Old Lutherans ” The 
controversy which raged reflected the European 
conflict among Lutheran*, between the “Symbolist*’* 
and “Anti-Symbolists,” following the ProBSlan 
Plan of Cnion of LuUicran and Rcforxned churches 
of 1817. It also reflected the growing denortina- 
tiocal conRiousneM and rivalry throughout Protei- 
taut America of the period Hosts of conservative 
Ciermin Lutheran grant* crowded he Amcr 
scan latthcrin with a flood tide m the rinrlic*, 


forties and fifties. Schmucker, the Ainencan liberal, 
saw the impending confessional shadow and began 
his campaign to save hi» church from falling into 
trattitional forms ard provincial isolation. The con- 
troversy reached its climax with the anonvmous 
publication of tlic Svnodtctzl Flaijorm in 

ISSa: a work circulated among district synods 
aimed at uniting Americ.m Luthtrans on the eom- 
naon confessional ground of a more s.mple ‘Lkmcr- 
iC-an Rt-cension of the Augsburg Confession.” Tin* 
pamphlet, a dttpi-rate cfTort on the part of S S S 
to stem the conservative tide was not only unsyc 
Ccssful but it tragically haatenod the day of the 
loss of his leadership and it broke ties ot friend 
ship. American Lutheranism never rallieJ from 
that day to this See Kurtr, Benjamin, 
Sprccher, S 

The whole story is written up in Tht Crnti in 
American Lutheran Theology (15*27), Vetgilius Fetta 

% r 

American Sunday School Union. See Sunday 
Schuol movetnent in the United States. 

American thcolo;£y, early: The theology of the 
American colonists was naturally that of the Euro- 
pean groups from which they sprang. Anglicvna 
professed the Thirtv-nme Articles}* Lutheran* 
brought to America the faith *et forth in the Augs- 
burg Confussion,* and Reformed thit of the Hei- 
delberg Catechism,* Congrtgationalistt and Pres- 
byterians adopted the Westminster CtinfessiQii * 

The Puritans* of Kew England were the first to 
develop an Amcrtcan Iiter.iturc in theology. Much 
of their writing in the seventeenth century had to 
do with the problems of church polity and diioi- 
pliae, incident to their separation from the Church 
of England,* their development of "the Congre 
gational way,” and their attempt to maiafatn a 
theocracy.* After 1662, these problem* were lo- 
crcasinglv centered about the Half-way Covenant,* 
with Increase Mather fl639-1723), of Boston and 
Solomon Stoddard** (1543-1725)), of Northamp- 
ton the principal exponents of opposite way* of 
dealing with those who could give no convincing 
public evidtnee ot regeneratson Yet from the fir»t 
the minicttrs of New England were busied with 
theology, in the strict sense of the term, a* the 
systematic, methodical exposition of the revelaticin 
of God, 

The New England Puritans were Calvinist*,* 
not because they attributed any external authority 
to John Calvin,* but because they found his doc- 
trines to agree with their own study of the Word 
of God They stated the truths of the Word m 
terms that were characteristic of the Federal the- 
oiogy>* with Its emphasta upon God’s covenant, and 
Its disttnction between the covenant of nature or of 
works and the covenant of grace. This paiticular 
way of formulating Christian theology was com- 
paratlveiv new, its principal English founders hat- 
ing been William I’erkins (iSS8-1602), John 
Preston. CUS7-162S), and William Ame* (1576- 
1635) The works of these men were much read 
in New England, and Ames’ MtrduU/t Thf^loitae 
(1623) or U Eng sh tranilitioo, Tht Mar na t>f 
Sac tJ D (1643) w»* w dejy u»cd as ■ 
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Cbfsflir,' (1646), John Cottoii ( HJ'S-Ih'iiJ, the 
( ove-^ni vf God's F^t • G (164‘i), and ottiers 
Thomai Hfioher t ' 1 6 i-7 i T/s Fn f‘ ’tit Fore- 
nanUr (16'H), T hum as Shtpa’ri ( IfiOS-l t'4‘J), 
ti.s Citn%fn (!fi4i!), Thonii'. Cohbett 

(1 608-1 fid A dust % fndKat.nn o/ Lotensnt 

(1648) 

' ct!Hij'''ulii"nii.v^ ’vfj'l, till Kit ii-s isti t!t- 

olo^> by Samuel V/iIIard (164(1-1/0"), p'esueat of 
Sfareard (-.'olkjte, puhli-hed hj two )if h,i stiiJtnts 
undtr the title, .i Comptmt Hody aj Ohin l\ 
(1726), A throlopital bwi-setlct, luttily i 

weiiflitv contribution to tin- luhjirt, Vr’i the poe'ii 

Miuh.iei Wi^glesworth (163I-l"0h), 'J fio Ida' 
ef Duu’n, firfit puhlulieJ us 1662, ,!;iniijr through 
mi'y eaition*, and rtpnnttd ui Kew Turk as Utti- 
n 1867. 

'fhe principle of rebtri'im libertv was enjouiukt! 
-ir.d dflcrndLil by Roger Williams'^ ^ I6{! '- Ibh 1 ) 
itstl Fiht t Ui-Itr {16!)'i)“!6''6), (hi fuuTcl.'i ■ o( tm 
Biptist’ chuithfl In Aniinci The deitiocratii 
genuij tuhtmjt m roKKregatimtjhsm* wib hniugKt 
to clear expreBjKsji m the book* bj John Wi>e 
(16J2-I"24 ), entitled The Vhurtites Quttrte' 
Ftfausi'd (1711)), ami A I ifitluueion of ike Gin'- 
ermnent af .V er' EttgUmd (.kurifyei (1717) fie 
asserted boldly that “Dcnioiraiv* 'b Christ’s sjos- 
eromtnc ^ 11 ! church and ‘state”, tJut “I’oa'er le 
crtgittalij in the pcoph ”, and that “By » natural 
right aii mm are born free.” In 1772, nearly fifty 
yearn after his death, his ■worl's 'were reprinted, and 
t" 0 editn.iia were re.jiured to meet 'hu Jemanu of 
a yaol'le ibogt t« declare tbi ir fuJitu'a! Irsdeftiii- 
dener upon tin bift, of principle* ruth i he hid 
expounded. 

A recent Eliid/ of the serni'uis preached on the 
ainual tiecttoti day in cadi «f the Ic'cve Fngiind 
colonies , published umier the title, The Ntiu Fng- 
itmd Clergy etsui the Arre-ican Ret'oiuiion, shcnjUE 
that for more Uiiii o.'e hundred and furij vears 
the mmntcri of Aew Eiigl.nrt! had been preaching 
doctiiiies with respect to tSie 9i/yerc)t;tU> of (.lud, 
the moral efirisritution which Ite ordained for the 
ur> verte, the natural rights of man, and the natuie 
fimetton of government, which are subttrtn- 
tially the Sdine a* the priaciplca uitderSefng the 
DecUration of Independcnei , 

It is often itsittimt'd that when the tounding 
trthera of this nation spoke of the Uws of mtnre 
and of astural rights’" tlwrv mt ant something 
atheiatjc, snd in ■'ippojition to revealed rcltgiun. But 
that was Hot sa. ffoihing h more constant in these 
Bcvciiteettth and eighteenth century sefiistini) th,iri 
their asBumpitoii tb.ts the laws of nature belong to 
(Jod, and that there uan be no uoaiwdictjott be- 
tween God’a will as re.esled in nature and Hi* 
will at •■evwlcd in the Scriptures. 

From the point of view of the jcience* tfie Srict 
of the “self-evident tTUhs" stated in aar Declara- 
tmi of In k Dot evsdeof It u aurtply 
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Ihi Cifijt Ac. it .I’.ny" Lit the K .'-Lb an! r 't'l 
dii.i.J,,*. ol the Idth mit'i.y, with Ac inuctcii e 
upim relij.i.iu'i n. nd it* er”i cptioii of 1* 

Chun h 1 j t ip'.il iiclifulKin, t stalij-irtJ "In 
rl’llertrce ‘eiw’iM . hurdi I'lii stati;, 'tnj collEI n !, J 
ei 'tK, *!ii ush iiJir/cth, to the ri.e lUifrU wii K 
III! 'f, lltejr c,eiili ,il scp.irith i sih' tn tin ad'ip 
tiun in th- Amc-ifin of the ,iincip!e 

of ri*i riouc frett'ain Till tlHel ,,,.n of t'e Cirnt 
A cekciiing Cl i Jonithen hii/ardi* ( 1 rtit- 17?^), 
th- bnid'ti of whij'' pn i.h iig was the almdutr 
'iicemgfty and hidirici'; ot ('.iid, the ct' ti'K.ess and 
Chilly Irti de-riidiiice ni iijin, tb, iinriiiitv of a 

cliii,ltd hi an Jhd life, ,irid t),c po*n'r of GeiP* 
gr let tu be 'tiVf this gilt, fl“ fieariied tie gotpel t[ 
din.ii iinn.ujieiirL usd d.citie Iiuttiil'e Hr b^’v 
:!iii U' ll. h ice tiif r ‘ii.ig lit < I I 1, ttul t’l it i 
g,i,l c-h J* kic thlr tilt ciiii'ie jud -lucrr uf ,tJi 
bti», !i bt,f J hi'f sold, lliui gfi'ite.t ni all truth' 
Ilf 1,1 i, on \ .V bituil up, h'r him, Vuh tcvi, ,'iher 
id'jj.ihi diiihi! i*‘ tin treidnni uf the hwna.i eili, 
Hid thi dictrnu >it p.irtu ibi liictii.n,"* that t nd 
h tc «'b r* uily 41x1 J" i c ofiiblj chr-ien ji.jiir ft r 
Sllcatiiui ,iild him' fnr dsiiiiutuin ftdwjtde hid 
one Of rlit rood pnccci/nl mind* th't Anierits f jb 
buuight Icrth and retrui't# itt grcjust thfuiugian 
Hia the*il(,|,y h m philhnuphic d Kroiindiiig, depth 
and poise I .tnd hif, treatiie ms Tbi hVeedow of the 
Hill his been Said to he “thr tun- [Kr<r cuntribg 
tion whnh Anienr-i ha» made i„ the rfieper phiJo 
sophir (him^’ht of the world ” 

'fhi Che, it Awafcrnmg w.is opposed hj CharJe* 
Chauiity (2 71)5 1787), ehiedy upon thi gmund «f 
it» rmotKinol oTCfstesj and he cc** Jol'ocveiJ by 
o'hit, echo cilied m qiieltioii the liaaH tenets of 
talvinisia Amcng them ever* ftcmtiei Brian! 
(17>2.r54), .Kui Jotuthan Mayfi. w (T”) 
17(''6), riij in timi thij movtiiieiit culminated, 
under the leedrrAnp of Willmm Ellrrv Chaiii'ing* 
(1780"J1I'1 in the Ui.it itisn* fthimm of the 
C’cii prce-jtiotial tb.irihr , and the o'yariiwtjon of 
the Atnerican Uintiriun Assnriatian 

Meiitiwbile t«u p-irties had develnfed utnon,, the 
winintcrs of Nt w FngJand who remenned uti Col- 
vinittiu giuund, holding poMtidt.ii that vere termed 
orthodo*, «v angel ‘uil, .tnd trinitirian, One of (hrine 
patties stemmed directly from Joneihsii f’JworJi, 
and Bought tu carry hi* theuliigv to its full lugicul 
ennriMioiiB and losseiiiiet'cee I'lie oiitstutidiny (he- 
ulpeuns ill th.s p,lrty cc’ere Jiueph Beil.iiitv {17Uj 
1790), and Samtid Eforkniti fl72l IHrtJ), both 

pupils of FiiwarJm and Natharuel Emmena**' 
{1745.1767), 'Ihey developed whst was carinusly 
kstiiwii a» the “New Divinity,” ‘'Cofitistent Cal- 
vitikin,”* “Stria Calvinism,” or tW “Ifophinsiati 

tiicnfegr ’’ 

In opposition ta whst were regarded as the 

innoTatieiu of thrv fu lowers of Edwards, was the 
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pa V h cairt to be known as Old Cal n 

s L J s m nj tb tn n he the log al 

fpp adbcik ijti hM 
7G ^ o H 11 a { 3 g ) 

f (713 78+) and Moses Mather 
9 1S06) 

from i7jf on, INtw EngianJ experienced what 
has been called its “Second Croat Awakening ” 
Tills was p irt of a nation-wide re 'i-val of evang«).i- 
cal religion ip whn-h practically all donominations 
shared 

Except on the frontnr, this movement differed 
from the carhor Client Awakonmg in its relative 
quiet and lack ot extravagances, la the fact that it 
w 16 not ittrliJi'Eable ty a few oufitanding ki-dcrj 
siivh as Lilwardi and WhittJieid Ind been, and in 
the brt idth and ptrmjtienci. of in nsults It 
clucked the spread of infidelitt, and rwulted m a 
remarkable mcieaae in the mcMbership of the 
churches. It w is rctponiible fur the beginnings ot 
ht)mc-mi6sic!iiar> cfFrrt and of the forelgn-mis- 
sir-nii) eiitt 1 nrt'.e It led to the fmmdiiig ot 
Chiistiaii cnllegrs and arajiemics and to fin, estab- 
Iishtncnt of thcohigical icniiii irits for the training 
of ministers It stinnilat'd (he wgamratnm of phil- 
anthrupn sucistnH and gave inipuhe to the begin- 
aings of ril.gioti* jmii n.ihsm * In short ,the becoiid 
Gfc It Awakening ret the general pattern winch 
Am 'til in I’roti Maiititm* has followed to this day. 

Wuli the diwsiing ot the Nineteenth centurv, the 
different IS betwren “f lopkmsians'’ and “Old Cal- 
vinists” CtnJed to be rttontiled, and thi pirtks 
disappears !. This was partly oci luso they shared 
slike in the Srernd Awakening and the ictivUtes 
it stimulated and partly because they were drawn 
together in a eoinmon resittanec to Uintananism 
in 1808 aicti of both parfes united in the founding 
(if Andmcr Tin idtigical Seimnary The theology of 
Timothy Dwight f!7S2-I817), president of Yale 
College, Uisd of Nathan.rl W, Taylor** (1784- 
1858), fiift piofeiior of theology m the Yale 
Divinity Schwd, wa* pracciwi-minded, preachable, 
and drecteil tnu-ird the convcr'ioti of the sinner. 
Taeloi, In pirthiilir, made such “iniprovemi nts” 
upan t,aIvirii,Hi that h.s upponrnte charged that he 
hid inipfovrii it away and suhstifuted for it a new 
dijttnne of the ftcedoni of t*u will, aatv juspie.on 
of the “Kew iiaeen theolntry'"' had something to 
do wiEh thi divisioa of the Presbyterian Chaich 
lilts Old behijol Slid New Schnol** assemblies in 
1837. binallv, Hoiate Biishiiell* (1892-1875), a 
pupil nf Tayl&r who mtusni tu be bo ind by his 
matliematicslly I'H meihuds, “challenged men 
to s m w habit of thought.” ffis work marked the 
pissing of the i.lilf* New England theology* and 
t.hf ripening of .1 new period in liberal, evangelical 
thought concern mg the great troths of tiis Chnstiao 
faith 

Except in. New England, there was little or no 
cultivation of t+enlogy trt colonial Amcrtca Samuel 
Johi’idtt (ih'lfi-lTTd), irit prefsdent of King’s 
College, now Coimnbia University, wrote on phi- 
losophy rather th-n on theology, and the 5nit of 
tht Epiiccipal rtiiofsteti, pirhaps, who could be 
recorded as a theologian was J8«hop John Henry 
Hoban (177J J+0) of New Yo k. Ataoag Pres- 


bvte an may be named John W the poon (1722 
1 ) J p es dtn of he Coi egc of N » Je ey a 
P n on gn of he D a a on of independ 
en e and A h ba d A e aiide (1772 8dl) and 
Clha » Hodge* ( 797 S 8) p oft. so s n the 
P n 0 Theo og a Sem nay HnyM Mh 
lenfaerg*' (i; ll-l,'87j, was a pietist and a grea 
practical leader of the Luthemn churches rather 
than a theologian Samuel S bchmiickcr* (1799- 
1873), founder of the Lutheran intitutions at 
f rectys lurg, devoted his life to the teaching of 
theology and the education of ministers. He sought 
to adapt Lutheranism to the needs of America a» 
he saw them, he published plans and propossl* 
looking tooaid the ultimate unity of the Protettant 
churches, and he was one of the first advocates of 
the movement which culminated in the formation 
tn 1S46 ot the Evangelical Alliaticc With the 
great icfius of German immigrattort m the middle 
of the century, however, a reaction set in toward 
a more strict, conservative adherence to the tradi- 
tional positions of the Lutheran Church. See New' 
tngland theology, New ilai.cn theology. 

Ihc blit acLounfs of ei-iy iview 1 nvland theoiofiy 
are in Perry Miller Ortti'jiltxy tn Mii'S-ichu^tttS 
{19331. and The Ntw tnginjtd Mmd (1939). i'hc 
tSth century developments are detcrihcd in Frank H 
Foster A cfewiir Hmary of th<i Neiu Lrtgland Thi 
eiogy Ct907). ami George N Boaidman, A fffi'ery 
oi New England Thivh^y C1S991 See also Alice M 
Baldwin, The New Lnglard Ckegy and The Antetcan 
Ret alut jon {1978) 

Eccent biographies of JoTMihan EJwarde (.iPSO) by 
Ola Winslow, Tlm'it/'j Dwight (19+7) by ciharlcs E 
Cuninghara and Nathaniel IP. Taylor (19^-1 by 
Sidney E Mead are well done and helpitul 

Vcrgjlius Fcrm The Crists m Atiteitcan tatierait 
ThenUgy il927) is the best account of the earlier 
period of Lutheran theologv m America yr, 

American Tract Society; See religious tract 

movement 

Amorictttiisni The term applied by Pope Leo 
XHI m hife apostolic letter, Tesdent Reiutvoleneutt 
of January 22, 1899, to those methods tjf apol- 
ogetics which stressed natural virtue* to the neglect 
of dogmatic teachmgj .and to those notions of 
spiriluil direction which insisted on individual 
inspiration, and the active virtues in preference to 
eucrn il guidance and the passive virtuea. Although 
the letter of condcmnatirm was addressed to Car- 
dinal James Gibbons and the American hierarchy, 
Cardinal Gibbons in his reply stated that no Arrser- 
ii.tn bishop, priest or liyman properly inatruclcd in 
h)5 faith had ever held the condemned doctrints. 
In the background of the condemnation was the 
attempt of certain European libersU to advocate for 
general adaptation m Europe, especially in France, 
the Amincan relation between Church and State 
Against this tendency certain theologians pictured 
these “Americanist” heretical t..iidciiciea which they 
claimed they found in certain Atncrieiit rejigioue 
activitiea and in the biography of Father Isaac 
Hecktr* written by Father Walter Elhott and 
adapted by Father Felix Klem tn the French. Pope 
Leo in hi8 condemnation of the heresy did not say 
that it existed m America. Furthermore, he spe- 
cifically excluded from the condemnation American 
political ortltntion* and tho*e naUcntl 
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Amesha Spe^tas" Attendants of Ormayd,* higB 
, od in the Zoroistrun rshjfion. PcrsenitieatioM of 
the character of Orniaid good diousllt) perfect 
righteousness, desired kiagdoinj holy harrnonyj 
saving health, and imraorlality Sec sv ■virgin 
hirth See Persia, religioni of, Zoroastrianism v-g- 

Amiatma*, Cod«3C: The leading manmenpt of 
the Latin Vulgate version, written in ilcglaad 
about the beginning of the cigfitli centurj, and ear- 
ned to Italy in 716 and presented to the Pope 
It -was used in the preparation of the Sltline 
edjfon of the Vulgate,* 1585-1590, and is now m 
the Laurentian Library m Florence. Sec maau- 
scr pts of the bihls. a-J a. 

amice; (Let. amuttti, clothitig:) A separate collar 
■worn with the alb.* *-s- s- 

Armsh, the; See Mrnnonites 

\mitu' Sre Buudhist Icrminoiogy. 

Anton- Wicked king who ruled Judah 6+1-659 
B C In one of the most degenerate periods of 
Judean, Lfe, he perpetuated, until assassinated, die 
pjganwnis of his father Maaaisch. See Manassch 
and Zephanuh «.e wr. 

ainora ffr-im tht Ikhrew aid Auma c, d»nae, to 
“siy’' or “speak") Offiii.il title for i teathcr or lec- 
turer who expounded the Mishnah* tn use from 
the time of the death of Judah 1 (dl9) to the eom- 
pletion of the Bahylonion Taltnud (500). Ben, 

Amorste*; See Canaanites 

Amoit Earliest OT prophetic book, containing 
poems recited by this Judean shepherd of Tekoi 
while vmiiag aorthera Israel about 7>0 BC, pos- 
'ibly one long address delivered at Bethel (IVfpr- 
genstcra), but probably e*cerptt from at least 
twelve poetic sermon* uttered in Samaria, Gilgal, 
Bethel, etc. In a peak of prosperity, social degea- 
eracy had weakened the moral life until Arnos 
feared Israel would hg destroyed by foreign aggres- 
sors, He sacrifleed his voeation to wani his sister- 
nation, hoping to save her from impendiog doom 
by rcformiiTg her life After intensive ministry of 
a few months, be probably w«* c*ecueed following 
* clash With Fnest Atnariah of Bethel His 
reivolutionary ideas were If that Yahwch* was a 
gad of justice, 2) that the deity eipccted people 
to be just with each other, and 3) that wuwhip 
was a Bfiocfeery unless accompanied by ethical 
living. Although stiU a heaetheitt,* strurtly speak- 
ing, Amo* ridiculed Israel’s belief that she was 
Yahwsh’s chosen people and paved die way for 
Jatefttstlonalism and mtinothtiem.* He was » lit- 
erary roaster, founder of the line of eight century 
pwliet*, and pioneer in the social goepeL 
Bee T*r P opi. MwJ bttt Tlmtt (iM by 
J bf P Smith usd W A. Imn, pp a>» 

Ajssss S mJiti (1941 ) hi J m. *.*,w 


emphiotyony (G ampfuJtS^onts from ampJu 
Jt OIK- Jwc ere uad abov ) A gious auoc a 
tion or Cl irks Jicrshippitig at ihc shr ne The 
most important wai tliJi of Dclptii, whicn miin 
Mined the temple of Apollo at De'phi ami that of 
Demcfer it Tnerme’py! is In tticrnd it ,vjs founded 
bj Amoh,ct>oii, son of Deucalion and brother of 
Hellen, antcot'jr or the Greeks r m n 

atnpuHac; fLat. Uf-pu/fjc, bottler) fars or ho'tltr 
m early times for hoiv cih, or m mcdi-t.val times 
the j'l'S in whjJi pilgrims tomctimcs can ten oil 
trom shrines l r w 

umulets. See charms and amulets. 

Amyraldians* See CTncron, John. 

Atjshaptisfj; A name of abuse frequently used in 
the Rcformitioii period Properly and often loosely 
applied to any who questioned the validity et 
infant b-iptism, Attabaptism emerged at the end at 
1521 when three “prophets" (of whom Muejuer 
was the moat promineid) camt to Wittenberg f- sin 
Z-wu-kau. 'Ihcy .itMekcd the liunt'-ti mops of 
Luther’s refiiamtivii, especiilly in relation to 
baptism Their actiyitics resulted tn wiiesprcad 
confusion, and they giinrd — quite anjuitly— ■ the 
revutatwi of Isetug whtdii oppo-*'! to learning On 
Luther’s return tn IS'iltinbcrg, hit prc'inn attitude 
of cautioo gave -way to sharp oppaiiticc. The Ana- 
baptutt Were rlccteii llr*t from WiHeobirg ar.i 
then from other titwns, hut spread ■wid-Ij ovet the 
(.oimtry-sidc. Uuring this period, Mueorcr* preach- 
ed with increaiing emphasis the rccolutioiiarr 
oiemeut*, both reitgiutss and poHtital, m hi* creed, 
and fhi* phase of the movement reached a crisis tn 
the Peasants’ War.* Under Muenaor’s Jradccship, 
a resolt originally directed against feuda! oppre*- 
iioft, became an attempt furcihly t>> erett hii idcel 
Christian community of eqiiahtj of sta'iw and ton - 
munity of goods. The rising was cruehed and 
Muenrer svas egecuted, hut the mo'seroent urimcdi- 
ately tprgng up cKcwhcfE At Minister, the Aaa- 
biptisM soiled eootrot of the town, and attempt-d 
to estsblish 'heii huiv Mate. Under John of Leiden, 
the roovemcat ran rapidly to euccsse*. The apo-a- 
lyptic element curoe ctrongiy to trie fore W Id 
»)*sor.» were the justification of w.ld mcawret, such 
a» polygamy The excesses uf the Munuter etpert- 
mrrtt asadc the word Anabaptist a term lirld m 
widespread horror, and rypSaln jt» euii.etiii'ncc as a 
means of discrcditiog religious advcraarifs. Ihi! 
trtideacy in part explains the difficulty of traemg 
the exact course of the ffirtvement after the over- 
tlirow of the MiSnetcr theocracy There i» no 
doubt of the courage of the Anab-iptist* under per- 
secution, but it ia equally true that many suffered 
a* Anaibapftit* who rosily did not merit the name 
'fhi* was eapyeially true of the esrly Baptists, 
Though the Anebspttsi* *re iwnallv regarded as 
the extrerofi witig of the Reforinafiosi, it is likely 
that they were as often indebted to earlier setts and 
Is aridiFion to their views oo the 
nature of baptism the As*bapu*t> to have 

slisbed ceitaln other eonvictioiw. For sr< 



of efi fijid them ho d ag to a Ma on e* v ew of 
he ma ne of the na on They epud i ed 

oaths* and he c d ha Ch a a s shou d no have 
e ou 0 w ou ts T ue Ch 11 ans we e no to 
bea nof by «eItJcnT> we e 

obey he autho s bo Cove nment b on/teJ 
to the protmce of the worid, and so Chriatiane 
should not hold ui'icc 'I he Anabaptists be!d strict 
vievr^ as to the exclusion of unworthy members 
from the Christian aocictj Some indeed believed 
that those who arc truly buptlied cannot sin 

It IS impartint to notice that the early Ana- 
baptists were convinced that religious reform must 
hive sdcia! cotisciiueiices At this point they were 
clcarlv m advance of manv of the reformers, who 
were oltcn niirkidly conservative in political and 
economic matters. Anabaptiem apnealed most 
strongly to the people in the humbkr strata of 
society, and failed to win the support of prince* 
and prosperous townsmen. 

It IS aUo necessary to note the existence of 
modi r.sti An it spin's in bwlt/i.land, centering: 
chiedy in Zurieh. Sec Ainbrosiansi Denefcj Hof- 
mann, M ; Hiibmaier 

R Htalh .l«uAjpr/jm jfs ri:e a' y^jiixckati fo 
;S3e fboovlim. I C..JIC 

Anacletus; See Peter, M first Bishop of Ruroc, 
Clement, St,, Pope. 

anago^ical interpretation; (Or anagoge, to lead 
iipwardi) 'Ihi siiss.iivpry yf hidden spiritual truth 
111 the literal text of Scripture, A type of jllegorl- 
cal interpretation*. See exejrens «.M c. 

Vnahita: ("ihe unspotted") Amient Persian god- 
dess (if a river (Yaaht S), who beiame the goddess 
of fertility, levs, and childbirth, « b a. 

ana!o|y: (Or ara, according to, hgot, ratio, pro- 
portion) A 5 ini litudc in relationship Thu», to 
say that Ciod is to his creatures a« a father to hia 
children h to describe him by analogy, or prapor- 
tfoitaliv, and aimilarly, when it i« aaid that God 
IS the poet of the World (Whitehead), or Uiat the 
world 18 a divine poem (PeSree), Other theological 
analofir* arc ruler of the univc-se, heavenly king, 
“light whrse smile kitidliM the universe’* {-Sheltej'), 
soul cf the universe “whoic body nature is and 
Cod the soul” (Pope) Even aurh term* as “ere- 
sror’* or of all th'nga" or “first rause" are 

analogicalj for ihev metn. that as the artist to the 
statue, or as the farmer to hit crops, or any agent 
to ihr refiults of his activity, su (with whatever 
qiuhfitstiims or diffcrenresj is God to things other 
that! Cod The earliest Itisown monotheism, the 
suaworshsp of Ikhnutiin*, teems to have been an 
implicit anal'igy at ere the tun’s light and warmth 
to the gr<j“ ih and' happiness of living things on 
earth (assumitig that the stm is a conscious bring 
swsre of what it dors), so Is Gad to mm and all 
beings, Sinee the naturrs ofbhrttgs are essenfjally 
relational, except perhaps for such simple qualities 
of feeling is redncua of cweetneia (Peirja:*), there 
IS probib y oo thsrp hoc be wem sjnJogicil «nd 
DOC lotJofica ijiwl* ity Hence when t 1 * oud 
(a* hr Therms Aqunus) dbit goalrUcs casnat be 


as bed to Con and he ea u ta n the same sense 
bu on y ana og al y t may be asked f th s s no 
usua y the asc when p ope t es a c a bed to 
d e e th ngs Is not a smary whadf 
fe en e and n e a on o someth ng Men and 
d 3 a e fa he s not n the ame cense bu analo 
gically. The “kindness” of a wife and a business 
partner are not wholly the same The problem is 
always to define the exact scope and limits and re- 
lational reference to each rescrnblaace. But what- 
ever the qualifications, some abstract feature or 
ratio m common is implied, and this common fea- 
ture must not be denied if anything is to be left of 
the analogy If God is father, he must not at the 
same time he m every specifiable respect other than 
fatherly, on pretext that similarity to a father in 
such respects would be "anthropomorphic”. 

The theological use of analogy is exposed to 
failure in three ways' through vagueness, through 
inappropriatenesi, and through self-contradiction 
The last arises through the effort to avoid the first 
two. For example, there are many torts of fathers, 
and no one would think that there was any com- 
plrte proportion between the relations, child-father 
and creaturc-crcator. Hence the fatherhood of God, 
if not further explained, has at beat only vague 
meaning. But by thinking of a quite definite sort 
of human father, say the best one knows or can 
imagine, It is poesible to give definite meaning to 
"heavenly father ” However, this definiteness may 
be at the expense of the mode of superhuman ex- 
cellence or perfection which also one wishes to 
ascribe to God. Thus an inconsistency or vacilla- 
tion arises, by which one avoids a too vague an- 
alogy only by falling into an objectionably anthro- 
pomorphie one, and then, when the anthropo- 
morphiem* is noted, takes refuge again in the 
vagueness. The intellectual integrity of theology 
stands or falls with the finding or failure to find a 
remedy for this too long customary but scaedalou* 
procedure The proposition tliat God knows and 
loves the creatures and has purposes for them can 
be given, definite meaning; but if at the lame time 
it be insisted that God is totally immutable and un- 
affected by anything temporal or contingent, and 
thus IS exactly as he would be did the creatures not 
exist at all, then what is left of the definiteness? 
One wh(> purposes something is one whose autkipa- 
lory plan precedes the something in time, with 
Cod, it has been usual to say, tliere I* no such 
precedence, since he possesses the fulfitiment of hts 
plan from all eternity. One might go on with 
other features of the theological analogy, ns tradi- 
tionally treated, and show that all are similarly 
nullified. As Kant* showed, ail our meanings in- 
volve space and time, and if God (as K#n£ be- 
lieved, tliQUgh here without proof) i* simply non- 
spstial and non-temporal, then he i* for us un- 
knowable, even by analogy. Scholars are begin- 
ning to recognue that there is a way of avoiding 
this result, namely to admit that in some analqgoua 
if not iinivocal tense God is temporal and spatial 
(and dependent and complex) as well aa eonsciout 
and good and purpowTC and powerfu Not that 
Cod is mutable or ex or depeodcnt m just 

the way and degree we aie, any than he s 



food 0 p we f n s he way we a e b a 
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God has a body, tt will not be as a frtf.ix'n: oi rt- 
ihly Jur'-ounded hr an extern it i riviroiir.n lU, bijt 
ail the univcrtt of thlnas ntliir ih in tioj w 1 ! he 
this body A part .il, local r'd beniif ('t’e t>ni'iipre'- 
encc) will have a partial, iocaliied. body, the in- 
clusive, cosmic hcini' will have an inclusive, aon- 
localired bony Moreover, the integrity ot the 
orenerte mutt be .apposed ade'juatc to the divine 
perfection, for instarne, the cosmic oiyanicm to 
he conceived as the sole that u jadissoloblc., all 
d'jsolutlfin being' rearrangement of pirts or crcvtlon 
of new parts witfna the cosmoi, which throughout 
retains its e,»csti,'il aaitv 

The above does not mvac that God must fac ad- 
Kiittcd m all respects mutable, exteuded, or dc- 
pendt'ijt. Kvtti iinn has an aspett f'nt vjuI*’) 
which IV relatively or Imperfectly fited, incxtrndrd, 
independent of contingcncirs, ai'alopouslj., tii Clod 
there inav be a perfectly hnii, non-spatial, and in- 
dependent or nccessiry aspect, h.' “tiserece'’, whivc 
logrical statu* mav and must, in convistenci, he sup- 
poncd different frotsi that of hu .ictiiicftfe (Sec 
Transcendence } 

The three kt/ arwlogm* are perhaps the social 
analogy (pi'ormnent tn the idea of the djilnc 
fatherhood ), that OoH la to ua s« a jupenor and 
henevniei.t hiimau being ia to other human bcingt, 
the mind-body soalogy, that God it the sous of the 
univcrac as a man i* the .soul of ao much of na- 
ture at >a mchidcd within hit gkins and the artist 
analogy, that God etoattvtly produces and thaorj 
the univ-rtc. Each anslogy has its defects. Thus 
father and dtdd »fO mutually eaterrtaJ, and con- 
ceivaMy may teasr to have anvthing fo du with 
eaih other or to ftnow of each other’s duiiigsi the 
mind seems to have a ntm-aocial relation to the 
body, a relation of use or eaplottatjon rather than 
t sficisl ralation of mutual ajunpathy and under- 
jtandingji and the .ntisl anakiRV involve* both the 
eatercahty ©t the fiut analogy — the artist and fas* 
product (once created) being separable and poten- 
tially iitdepcndenl of each other — and involves also 
the iiots-iovislity of tho se. nmi analogy, A perfect 
or the must perfect po»»ibIe analogy muaf some- 
bow combiat the merit* and avoid the dofcct* of 
theae analogic* Thn can be done by supposing a 
rehtioethip a* lutlmats and constant m that be- 
tween mind and body, as “lympatheiic as that be- 
tween the ideal father and ht* rhiW, and as artne 
at that hetween arti#t and hit materiala. Thus 
God must be the world-stuil, but io such fashion 
that he love* each creature sa a cell wicliifi hi* own 
b'dy, and tiiat he molds the life of the entire or- 
ganism conactousiy with regard te its inner health 
and value. It mny bo maintained that tho mlnd- 
Body relation in sum* degree bs* those character* 
evea la v*. For- while we do aot tbiiok lovingly 
of odivtdaa ell* wlthm oo bofTec it may bo that 
wc do feel toraefi ng of their feelicga gympaltet 
really ae fha* for evmoti- o euffi-tnpo re onr 


onfined sense of pa a e d ed by g o ps of ou 
b J y c » a the t me and our a s f on do 
ir d h cs of el 3 even h gh w tho t ou 

lea wa eac o h e e a* cd v dua a In 
d he be <5 a d V dua a w b n h 

d bod and ne o Ingme c f 

cell* he has desr syiipsthctio aw iicnejs oi in 
litvid’ais tumpu-iiig till Se ma. rj hoe God a, 
eir'i.ii.l, otiiniprcvCflC! , pa.n’i.tb"i?m , ppitict, 
Whitehead 

"Ana'ogv in J Hivtirpv f-CTrl-jped/a a/ hthsi'e 
atd hthh! tipOSJT) , "Auslogy” ,0 D I* uot-*. i>U 
ttjfiu'/ cl f 19-111 II 

analytic p&ycbolojly: lee p yohologv. jehooH nf 

annphora; (t<i, otforng up Lat , pahu.'i) I ir 

c inmif ttnry ciichitHtic praver of the F isictu litiir 
gic, lorrupo-iding to the Prefavi and C'liton ot 
the RoTini Mati* The rariii-vt entaiit os msple i* 
in the .d/s-to.Vc T',i.f(r£Ot> of Hippi'lytvj’, c 320 

J V V 

anarchism I (Grtck, no without, arctii-, giae-n- 
ri'-iit) \ voiill tbctity which iiyjrdv tl •• y itr 15 
the juurte ot uor major aiimal and iiiiiia! itli, and 
vvhivh ',‘rk» to rsttbliah titirtuc and ei[ua'it} joiong 
rw n ny aboii'hing pidltic iJ govtriimnit, a-id hv 
substituting for it ao enti-ely Syrirttai'enns rooj era 
turn of frti individii ils, nigsiiirf i into ptiielv \ >1 
iintiry tern: ml and fkmctio'wl gioupt fnr the 
puri'iiv'' of pioiiitiiiy and ihittihuting the good* 
and -i-rvice* rcsrntuJ ‘u th* satiif.uti.iu nt (ho 
ohjTit.iS, intellcituali rrthctiv, and omotioiMl ami, 
and ainiritions of human Uings. It hotJe ths' hu- 
man natiirr m essojitially guod, a'rJ that aniial or- 
der can bcBt ho mamtainrii, ntn by sn orirmaJ and 
mra-ive auditirity, but by the ever changing o-jut 
l.bnwn of rotial fortes and in^iwiieo#, nonr of 
which would have the untair and anifivul advan- 
tagt- of ante niopiirt. 

Although aanrihiitie Idc.u wo-e erpressed among 
rhe C-reek* by Aristippu*, (cj, B, t’.J sred 

inu-e fully b> Zoiift (va. 3d2 2711 B. r.)i (he latter 
in phrases simihr to thufo now In ii*r, the p rhttca! 
and Munoniu cumej t* of anstchism wrrr Cr-t fnr- 
mulited bv Wilh.im Godwn in hi* f-n^finy i,??! 
cermftg FtitpfHu! (2 voh. 17(11} ajtd ,he 

terra was fi-st on,plvyed to dejcribe tho theori ot a 
afuelej* pocietv by Pterre Joteph Troinlhon in hia 
Qu Vr-'K ,i!i* ill p'-aprutef in 1S40, 

Anatehiem is a v,tried and protean moversient, 
blit at least four types of theory tan be tiivtinguished 
within It Ij JndivtdMltUiC greg-cA-rwi or f'rea/- 
AesS'iijs MafucllitmCf which accept* private property 
freed from all state-created restraints and pfiv- 
ilegesi 2) Civmi«H»tJOC driiirtAitos, whi,h rejigdiate* 
the coercive cwllictivism of Marxian sotiaSiim* in 
favor of the ccirniiutn jiu*6e*«ioii of the means 1 1 
priiduttion by the free agreement und couperstion 
of volraatary group*} J) Chnuts>t arutthum of 
Tolstoy* and hw di»ripl«, vh© derive an ircbittic 
doctrlocfi deducts veJv from the teachingii of thrutt, 
and 4) Tee-e'-icfe aotf-rA-'B*- which follow* Mmk 
S timer Jnhxnn Kaapt ScJiraidc) » advecar ng *t- 
aac* oatioa acd other uidiv dital set* of taro isoi 
• of ' mo "g ih-r do-rn-e* br ^ 


p opogaada of tiiE drai." See n.iO_ »eK;le- 

mmls. Eeti'l-ir 

Eunice Minette Schuster. "Nitive American Anar- 
chism if> Smuh Col’!t%s Stsdiss in Htstory, Vol. 
XVII, Nos I 4 (19^1-541, Bertrand RustcU. Pro 
pttJtd RoJidt If) Prtfdont {londom 1919) . Paul H 
Deiuftlas. “Prolctanaii Polilitat Tiieor? m C E 
Merriam and H T Barnes, feds ) A Hniory of 
Petmcal Thtarm, Rrcent T'-vsi 11924). pp, 17S- 
269, Paul Ilrhachcr. Amtrebtsm, translated oy Ste 
phen T Byington n90S-). 

B E 7- 

anathema: Literally, “iomething set up”, — at a 
votive ofieniiff, or aj an object polluted or ac- 
curaed. In this latter ttesc it is used by Paul (Gal. 
1 8, 9. 1 Cor 12 3, 16- 22) of one who is utterly 
rejected by Cod and tJMii Jt btoame the term 
reitularly cmpjo.icl in tlie act ot excommunica- 
tion* E eju 

Anax.a^oras, (c xi)t'-430 BC.) Anaxagoras of 
Clitomenac, Asia Minor, a supposed disciple of 
An8*»mrm-S, .lUthnr of peer pisiscos, is credited 
with htvinit lirit ilicerted arguitsi.tit.'Stion (or phil- 
OiOpIiv ) fnrtti lonii to 'lllis.iia ‘where he oxeited a 
pow'rfi'l mlkiifiee upon Pi inlej .ind his ajre Plato 
and AtisfiitU (nriuiijii “di, cipUj” .uid ‘'followera’' 
}f AnutK”ra% piwtliily AreheUm and Euiipiaes 
irnong' etiu-rs In Anaxagoras was called 

Aoirt. He ataicijiated bocratcs* in free thought- 
Kc dsclarrd that the sun w n not a goJ but a 
numlteii mats of fire For such heresy, Josephus 
state* he was srntrfjrrd to dt-nh. (OieJs, “bljA 19). 
In any event he was biiiisbcd and, deprersid by 
dtsgnce, eniird h'« l.fe in Lampsacut on the 
HellctpunL 

Anaxiyoraa was first to introduce noat* (mind) 
as a priiHipIe of fosiuic interpretation Of him 
Arntotle saiii “Wluit one man tnd, then, that 
reason (romd) w. ic pre»eiit-"X8 m animals, so 
thmijhrmt 'utuie-'as the cause of order and of all 
arrui) tiotnt, he aiemed like a sober man .ri con- 
trast -with the random talk of hit prt dcccssor',” 
Ana' igoias made no attempt to acenunt for the 
origin Ilf '‘imtter ” He b»‘heved in s primeval, 
chaolK., frirp ir-sl iiuxtiirt of cvcfythiris- "•Ri.gwsi!. 
^o-eaMed prsniary dcretnilrutuiiss were tlioiight pres- 
ent, but ts!<af[«d aceoii.latT S taiitiea were con- 
tingent tipun die principle of order and developed 
Cdiifuntit K.'lv with tile pri.jfrrts of cosmic forma- 
tion To tluc ehantie mais ueat inipifted the (ni- 
tial impulse <,i niotiim Hpusion divide# a# to 
whether An ixairci'iss (or.tsiVtd of nmi} as fffcttmg 
a sidkIi imput .tmi then withdrawinit, or whether 
ht 'hnu^ht itvhi WK progreisivcly present wherever 
mitter was am adtn. iistercJ, cntitiiiu illy and effi- 
ciently, stipi'intend'-sivy of srrjjignm "t of cowic 
order (llielc, 4h B, 12, 13 and 9, 12). 

Btfide# atteiriptini; to ircouiit for inurganif and 
organic objects, An.ixjgo'ws eempiited the ri/e nf 
the sun, fPSutirth, Aymndc' XII, 2) first defer- 
mitifd the phases of the moon, (Hippolyws, PW- 
eiopeowiee- Bef, i/e 7Vorer Li ffacentcT I, S, 
iO) egplameu the origin of the winds, cause of 
thundc and a ihijuakts, (Diogenos Lser ‘us. It 
9 the shape and nipfo of the cMlk, H ppo ytu* 
I, *, 2) the fail Of cf tneteori, (Plutancb 12) and 


the prodDC—on of 1 fe and its derclapmcnt into 
species (Diogenes Laertius, II, 10) 

Probably most notable were characteristics which 
he ascribed to nstis Notts was simple, unmirtd 
and alone, a spiritual essence whose activity af- 
fected material elements, ■without partaking of die 
nature of matter. It -was infinite, knew all things, 
was self-ruled, its activity originated motion, dif 
ferentialed and selected, was teleological, and be- 
trayed further and crucial ehiractenstica of person 
in its capacity of time-tranECi.iide.tice “Whatever 
things were to be, and whatever things were that 
are not now, and whatever things shall be, all 
these nous arranged in order” (Dieh, I, 8, 2) 

H, Diek, Die Fm^menir. dtr VarSokraltkir (Berlin, 
1922) . Max Hemze. L'ier drr Nous des Anuxa^srus 
Reports of the Deliberation of the K.O/al Scientitic 
Saxony Sociehr, Vol 4i (Leiprig. 1390) 

P R » 

ancestor worship; A complex phenomenon, be- 
ginning, in rudimentary forms, in primitive re 
hgion* and developing through lattr stages; grow- 
ing out of beliefs that the spiritu* of the dead 
linger about their earthly habitations, have contin- 
ued needs for food, drink, etc , .trc motivated like 
living pcisoDS, have wavs of avenging their ne- 
glect} and have powers of protecting and blessing 
those rtsponsihle for their care liic motives of 
ancestor worship, therefore, although involved and 
not always the same, are ehitfiv I ) the desire to 
tend the dead (not alw.iys, however, leading to 
worship), 2) fear of ghostlv vieitations and of 
their .ivcngmg acta (leading as often to magic a# 
to worahip), 3) desire for the protection and Mets- 
ia? W'hich the departed spirits can givej and 4) 
the leeling that reverence is due them. Services 
to, and veneration* of, the dead become worship 
Only in so fir as these pnctices and attitudes m 
volve some sense of real dependence upon the an- 
ti stral spirits and the constviutiit desire to placate 
and huaor them Such oh'trvance* are primarily 
fimily responsibilities, becoming general only En 
the case of tribal or national heroes and leaders 
and only then involving (and not always) actual 
cieiticaiion Special shrines, appropriate rites, and 
appointed times for the cerrmcmes commonly char- 
aettrire ancestor worship. In our century, the 
prictice 18 common, though not universal, among 
the primiti.c pcoplee itf the worJet) among the 
Chinese masse# (where it is integral to the family 
system and the primary virtue of filial ptity); and 
j« Japan, where it is important not only for family 
life but (or the whole impentil system, having, 
therefore, strong political as well is religious bear- 
ings. See Chinese religions; hero worship. 

E.r R 

anciioret: or anchtjrite: (Gr* a-nuehoretes, a re- 
cluse, retired man) Applied to an extreme type nf 
Christita ascetic*, appearing first in the third cen- 
tu-y, who sought spiritual perfection by ■withdraw- 
ing from the community, often exposing them- 
•ejvet to hardship* such ** in»ii«[tEitc -loth ng o 
shelter weonag o>ne doths and me* chaws. 

Some even spro years on top of p lU«t among 



cHe fjmpin iroi SL S moa Sty to, S«c 
jfCrtjami ikOTTut Deluxe Cf crnobite, 
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Andover Controversy, The; A lomewhaE viffue 
<lei.jgil«t) 0 ;i of 3 vigorous eipression nf confiicting 
theoJogical opinions regarding the state of heathen, 
to Vrhom the ChrisUan gospel had never been 
preached, after death, Robert A Ilu’ne and one 
o*hdr candidate for appointment to foreign ms*- 
tjonary Vvork under the American Board ot Com- 
niiiaioisere for Foreign Missiona held the ooinion 
of tome profesaorj in Andover Theological Sem- 
inar/, that there wsa, for such heathen, a ‘'second 
probation after death ” 

For this the oSciaU of the Board refused to 
corDtiiiisson them The liberal constituency of the 
Board di-nied the right of the “Pri'dentnt Commit- 
tee” — the executive agents of the Boird — thus to 
determine the theological atsndards of the Congre- 
fationa! Churches. A vigorous tonfiitt of personal- 
ities and opinions w.if initnitid which was in ac- 
tion from The retirement of cemser- 

vinve leaii'-rs and a more Ircnic timper fin.il!y 
ended the controvtrey and missionaries oa the 
field, under the adinmistrstion of the American 
Bored, were insured the same freeduin uf thought 
*a the minkteri of the Congregsthinal viurclies 
genmlly The problems of Chustlan theology in 
the I^th century aho engaged, the interest of the 
Andover men S'x Smvth, F 0 

H Iv, Rowe, ffiifort ’’} Andoeer Tif^ Sam- 
rrntry, ; The dudorer catt . . (IKgft AitJ- 

(hrfr dAtrut, difmtsi tf/ Pro/ Sm}tk, a'gum^Hti of 
Prof. Thfoiioft V. Diitgil, Prtf, S. fr. fiiii/wm. 
Hen, C> T, Rutstil tvd tx-Geetmor Gditen flSR7>. 

Andeetr heresy , - Prof. hrn>th, tsrgumeni Scgefh*r 
ussth ihe sisstemiKtt al Prefs. Tucket, Harrst, Hieeks 
atfd Chsiehslt fliJPt) 

Andeeer Thtol Jsw/itS'y, eryniteast an hetxtlf af 
the eemeUsoantf ir> the tnMStr el iBe eemfleunts 
egatns) Sf;hert C. Smysi, Dales and data, (IWd) 

o a A. 

Aodover theology: See Progressive Orthodoxy- 

Atidrotto, JLaurentitis; fc. Andreae 

had studied In Germany, biten on ehureh wussieni 
to Rome, before he, a* archdeacon in Strengnas 
diocese, became chatscellair of Gastavus Vasa, and 
the king’s influential coenwllor in making the royal 
power independent of Rope in the Church and su- 
perior to aohility in govcrisnicnt. Aodreae had * 
part in tramlatscn of the Swedish Bible, otherwise 
hi* effori* were in die realm of the state, where 
until ISn he was a druninant figure, C Jt.b 

Andrety of Crete; (d. 720 or 74-0) A Byranime 
theoJogisn, % aealou* iMnodule, and hymn writer, 
metrispohian of Gturtyn* ia Crete. Although not 
a great hymn writer hinweJf, he inspired a consld- 
erable number of gifted Greek writef* to cwnpose 
byntns- Andrew is credited with the inyrntiijo of 
a nutnber of esnons, many of hi* works hsve not 
y« heea published, m-s 

An]|«tko, Pra; (13S7-t4S5) Keligioue srtitt 

Born Cttido di Fietro, and in retiginn known at 
Giovanni da Fitsole. &;ause of the cpirituiS gual- 

ty of hn art be for the title of 


\ pe and be ause f the bol n si cf h s fe 

dhiKc fi onh LSUied *‘11 Bca o Hi 
fn w k 1 n lie h pc of N cho as V n he 
V-i-.-an. J 

angeis : Angela belong to the class of beinj,s tm 
crally known nt cirmo"v They arc l',ing <rea 
turrs of the spirit world, irtc-mediate between gods 
and men, who may br cither hostile or fnen f v 
towird humanity Angehlcgy had lecn apecul y 
eevelopcd in Persian rcligiem from which it pa»sed 
over into Judaism and then into Christianity, In 
those rrliglons that streteed the personality of the 
deity tagcl* served as ajfnti for exprewmg and 
revealing the mighty wifl of God Jueatmi had a 
hierarchy of angels at whose held stood seven (or 
four) archangels who with their jnvnadj of subor- 
dinates discharged varied funet.ops Tticv were 
servant* and mesvengert of God their o-igmal de- 
monic nature was rcveaied iR their ctintirctloa with 
iwatural phenmnena like wiiid and iiirhtnirg, (hey 
mediated divine reveUiiun to men amt interceded 
for thrm before God, and thev served is protetrori 
for both Mdividuals and c&mnnmities. The early 
Christians believed that a juppoitmy husS of angels 
would arcoippany the triumphant Meisistds retum 
(Mark 8 38, SJ,24), even as his birth had hern 
announced by an angeh'i, choir (Luke 2 J3f,) Also 
angels were a kind of spiritual dnobic for men 
(Matt 18'10, Act* 12 H), The worthip of an 
gels occurred in early Christianity, siihough it was 
frowned upon in some iiiiarteri (Col 2 !8t Rev. 
)9 10) 22 8f.) But in the sceond century Juitui 
Martyr* said that Christians paid revrrcnrr to the 
army of good angcU After the fourth centn'T' the 
cult of angels became marc general, the arehangel 
Mirhsel being esperially honored Angela i,gured 
eonspicuBusJy m jnrdicval Christian art, but sheir 
worship was discredited by the Pro(r*rant Iradc'S 
and the Ei)lightenment reiegated them to the Jn- 
main of portiC fancy, Cf. Cherub, Cherubim) Mtt- 
hammedanism) spirits. 

W Lucken. Michael (1B48) W tlouvvet l>te Helt 
riax dfs ludeattimi (sWi, Pp. }o(* 4S1, ¥ Andres, 
ule Engtileiren dir grleehijcBeit Apalogtsen (J9l4> 

s T«e* 

on^elus. (Lat , angel or jneMcngri) 

1) A prayer said three times t day m. honor of the 
IncaroBtlon, essentially three Ax-ts, to whiih were 
later added three teriptural verse* cod a concJuding 
prayer. 

2) I he belt rung for the prayer t-n w 

ftnjfnr df God' Sec wr^th of God. 

Acijfitcao Ev«H|dical*‘ See KvangetitaJs, Angli- 
can 

AtiglioBcism or At])(lk«n (Ilharoih: Sec Church 
of Bnglind 

Anglo-CathoHtss : The term “Angle-Catholic” 
first eppears ta tlie I7th cenjury «s 4 dssscnptton of 
the position of the Church of Sngland*. The tra- 
dition of the Caroline divmee w** coatiniKid by the 
isolated High Churchmen of the ISth erutury In 
Americs they were nfloentisl n the no (he n 
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cit on e anc! af e he Revo on he ame one of 
h ma 0 nfluence n h Ep pal Cha h Th 
Rom mo e n n ea ened e ad n po 

n f E g h Ch h nd (,d iiu men o 

0 k fo fi n e fo nd J hn iCeb ■* p o 

ng mon on h< on Apo9 (July 4 
S33) IS etiiinitd as the be^mninp of the Oxford 
Movement* soon carried further in tJae series of 
JtKts for thf Tt'rrts, The tr.irtanans* preached 
an ohjettive, authoiitative, cthicU, lairainental re- 
ligion. J H Nowirtan’s* Vta Msdiit (more cor- 
rectly LtUzttt r BB Pftjpht’Cual Offtte of the 
Chvffhf 1S37) df fined their claim to Catholic au- 
thority as against both Protestantism and Rome 
The cgntrovcr.y raitvd by Newman’s Tract XC cul- 
min itvd in his defection to Riiriun Catholioiam in 
1845 Tins ti'iicd the Oxford Movement as such, 
but onl; spread Aiiglo-Catholieisms its its prac- 
tical expression thr sobriety of the Tractiriain wa« 
tucceedeJ K' ti c. more popular appeal uf ritualism*, 
iMii'e until hia death in 1882 the karaid orthodoxy 
of Pyjtv* doini'inteJ iti thmlogv. 

In 1881) (iditid by Charles Oore) 

b* tp I uiriariiviit tiivva* ’ L.b'-r il Caehulicism, and 
hriiiji'ht iiuii the Aitglu-C ithulir truhtion the so 
cul C.ath ilKisni ot K J) Maurice* Even the 
mure uu'siivitiM thr ilngi iri“> i ah .n the Amer- 
ican r T Hill and lii-hi'p Vreston af Zanzibar, 
were nut urta(l<t.tij ly tJicsi tcfidtncifs, but most 
Anglo'Cathotirs stopped short of the Cimbndse 
Sihitol uS the 19dU’j, with tti pnymatic and rood- 
ern St synipathies. Rcvcnt fetidcncies am vartous 
Btgtnniiij: m !'C0 the Atigl(>-Cath die CoriKresses 
brought tugither the academic and parochial wings 
ut the movement. Aw,i CW^ohe Citilcul 
(11126^ IS one rptcitnen uf a cons deraftle ihi-ologi- 
«nl activity Recent Anglican Rr.iyer Book revi- 
sinns show much Anglo Catholic iniiijcnce, th« 
Church Union Summer School of Sociology at Ox- 
ford IS a center at discussion of social theory and 
practice 'i’Sic Oxford Movement Centenary of 
1933 gave (juasiori for a review of tractinan 
prihcipki, whith sre still centrsi in Angiu-Cath 
olictsiiii their txpiession is diversely worked out 
not pn’y lf¥ cUriis, but by lay writers of such 
divcritt appeal it Evelyn Underhill, T S> Eliot, 
Dorothy S.ijers, and Henry A. Wailace. Set Chns- 
tian Social Uonn, 

R W. ChrAh, Tht i)tUrJ ftlortnfVJ ftbe ilaiiie 
sfrounfl W E Knox arj A R Vniler. 

The Jitnel! pmri/ n' Mmtrn ( aik h<.ism flWJl . 
Rfptirt fff tir Oxford Muttmertt Cir,li tery Coagrejt 

Andlo-Saxons and th* lat reduction to Chri«. 
tlftfsity; When 'hr Tcutimic tribei invaded Brialft 
south of the RSvrrs Jo'-tn sad Clvde (5th cen- 
tury;, they cita'-liihed a aumbi-r of ladrpeadent 
kiiigdiims whicl were chrittianl.'id one by one. 
2 he firyt ws* Kent by bt Auguctme* «h« set up 
the see of Caiiterbsirv la 597. The Celtic inhabj- 
t.sn's of BritBij- authcd ba.a into Wale* and Corn- 
wall, later engaged la e cene* of ccmtroversics with 
the newly convertedf Anylo-Siaon Chriltisns. One 
subject of dittjssion was the time of the oWrv- 
sree of Faster*, but both Remiin sad Celtic were 
loyal a tptriE to Riync The eecood kiegdom Cs 


be conver ed was E sex w h London as he see n 
6 4 The ohc nhf angod No hum 
b a (Yo k 6 5 E Aug (D nw 630) 
M c a (L hfie J 6 6) Wes x (W n h 

669 and a y S x (Se ey 708 I add t on 

o S Aug a ea d ce y Eng and bv Pop 
St Gregory the Great’', the following took part m 
the evangel cation of the Anglo-Saxons St Aidan, 
a monk of Iona, Scotland, Sts Cedd and Chad, St 
Cuthbert and St Wilfrid* Lat,n ■kxs used in the 
liturgy and in the canonical hours, and the ritual 
was very much like that of soutlurn Italy due un- 
doubtedly to the traditions of Monte Casino 
brought into England by the Benedictines De\o 
tion to tht. Bkssed Virgin was deep and wide- 
spread There were certain interesting innova- 
tions, but none of a doctrinal chaiacter, 

John Lmgard, Wstoty af Antitimse: of tht Anglo 
haxon Church (London, 1345). p,sc 

Angra Main>u (Ahriman) See Persia, religions 
of, Zctuistrianism. 

animals, worship of: A vast array of living 
forms of air and earth and sn have claimed the 
awed respect of man The thought forms of pre- 
historic man Were so diffeirnt from ours thit it is 
difficult fur us to understand the reasons fur hu 
attitudes tow.ard thv animals Certainly he frit 
himself more akin to them than docs modern man 
Yet they had qualities that set thtm apart Some 
were dingcTOus, some had great strength, some, 
■were mistcrious, some cunning, some were avail- 
able for food*. The ciTorts of early ja»n to make 
aUiance with sonic animal forms and to protect 
himself from others may account for much of what 
is ciikd initnal ■worship. The need for food, 
coupled with an early apprehension regarding blood 
and killing gave rise to some culta The desire 
to preserve the food supply accounts for others 
When gram became a stiple food, various animali 
■were idcntihcd with the fertility of the earth The 
snake, asioriated with underground waters, was re- 
vureo .at the source of vegetation, fertility in field 
and home, wealth and healing Some cults arose 
from the bchrt that the souls of the dead reap- 
peared in animal form. Because of appropriate 
qualities, animals were sometimes associated livith 
the various nature gods a. their companions, tem- 
porary embodiments or symbols. The so-csiied 
animal gods may be a variatnm of this practi-e 
Thr animal as the sign of the district became iden- 
tified with the god, and the dtvme symbol retimed 
both the animal and Jiurmn form Alliance of a 
tribe or an individtial, for various rsasona, with an 
animal sprcies reaultrd in the many forms of (o- 
tcmisra*. ji.w Rt 

animntism: See primitive rcllgiun 

flniitiism ' See primitive rcligionj spirits 

annates: A tax on ecclesiastical appointmenrt con- 
sisting of the first fruits, or first year's revenue of 
a benefice During the late middle ages, it wat 
payable to the papal treasury- In England after 

1531 c wii payable to the sr.s.ib 
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■LnnQulaCtoaism Thf docti or tint the deitb of 
i)w: w cted n VO tilt ritiact on of tha beini; 
One fom f uu fi iti n wn tt cKr* fw li e 
nc .on .t ..he .een of .he c.^tJuaLT 

rf ,ul uTi tht btiiiv of tht evii 
Jotr Other annih:! itiO'i’S'j toirh Out ailrr Jeath 
tile iviehed v.0! siOlsr ptniiOtirent n propart'ira to 
tht rvsl aci'dii t(ni''jtt£eO di.rt”? flicir earthli L\e^, 
hut that th.x tutjre puni'.hm' rt* v.iU he fyfl.iAtd 
bj (onljifttc CEBSatnui ot being b'e future Iit« 

is -A / 

Annunciiation , 11 The jnnotinunKi’; bv si’s An- 
gel tj.sbriel to thi Vir.!'a Mary* that site -hifaid 
gi/e hirih to Jesu> (.I.uhr 1 2f The f'-t.vil 

of the d.'ireh, March 25, celthTjnn*,' tfiii e*r!it. 

r i',v It 

AnnnUCt.stion, ^.^rdors 6f InrluJe under thu 
3[ pellation Jli <vf the urtie-J founded urulet the 
jjjtroiMgc tif the Annunciatum of the ElrsBod Vir- 
gin Marv* There ire iii the h’ fury uf t* ligiuut 

ordi fa »iK of tln.i l.'pt 1) A milit.tsf i tdrr, the 

Order of the A.iiiUti 'un, uio'r A.n.ideu 

VifJ, dukr „f SiM.v .n the I 'til ;rr*ii'i 2) 1 he 
AtujuiKiJuJcf, 1 pi niteiitu! onlr r, foiji'.ffd hv St 
Jcjtjtit lie Valfiie, d uightrr rf I unit XI of r.'jnc 
in I5!H It cwitiniit.i !. i[.l tin rre.Kl Ree.O.itiD.i 
at whnii thru' it *v.ir supprerteJ 11 (eleit'j! 
Attrunctade"!, j reite'iosi- eifdi'r or wenw i tnuiiue’J 
by B1 Maria Vutou t Foin,irt at iinioi iji 
4) The .liinutKwtt*.' of Lutiihordy, huu'Vij aKu .it 

the Siiiiters <if hi .\jiihrfn'> tli-v wttc 'irgani/td n 
14t)h at rjtid by youiip v.Miicii <I Vciiiee and 
Paris urler the ihreetum of I.ifbor Hrevana 
ObB, fur the ru!! t.f the net. 5j T iir 4riheon- 
fraieriJt} of the ^unituei I'ion «at iBtahlsi.hed m 
HfiO in Kofne to prumie duwnri fur puu' jtnh 
etho ^^fre to hf tl!ar’')cd (>) The \K'tu(i«,<ta i» i 
narr>e (umcttttiei given tn the hcrv.tes* jinie rhejr 
chief iruiBanieiy at fPiietKe it Jed.eateii tu the 
AiinunnatiBis. tt«. 

ao-omtitt^; (The hnghsh vnitd u dsnvfd from »« 
and liW^ere, 'itu sire.tr ’)• 'J'he ritual asipiititlun ef 
Dll* vai rsiipiuyrd tiiuoiK 'line r, 't-'ionii md pim- 
pb » for the elimiiiatina; of diseaee or dement and 
for 'he niEroduction of diviac power. Buy* and 
grift huve often oeen anointed as a preliminary to 
the csrcnitinira of pufac'te, In ancuiit larau!, »a<- 
ffhcfr were anei.ited (Et, J0 26J, oil was used 
in the eon^ciiasuii* uf priret* (Lev. b 12) and in 
tile anoinriug of kiiigc (1 ham, 10>})( the latter 
was an inftriiuenE lustotn anumg other piopita 
Hence the fatu.-e k'tig wet the ‘‘rucssiah”*’ or 
a»( ijjted one. In the K'P, in-lt are aniiinteii (Mk 
^ i3, Jas 5.14!, Thsj led to the ftonun Cathedit 
sscramrnt of ertrenie onttioii* and the Orthodox 
sntfinting' nf the aick. See chrism t t t, 

An-emoi-tine : The extreme Arian* jiarty in the 
laat sJ«KC5 t*f the atiuggle eppoelrig net only 
At/mutnUiOfi but aico Aoraesowwoi* and iomcistin** 
at dee(.ripts&ns of ll.t relsttUB of t!«e Son to the 
Patlw-r Thu eacreiYte poaltaoei bold* that the Son 
i« oot only of a d ffererj nacnce from the Father 
hot a (o Hr then unllkraci*. See £u aotun 

F W ■ 


Aneclm St of Canterbury (10 3 [O'!) I 

» j bra a schoi sen Ui n V mpe led 
pr u a an ti the gaJil Lk a th 

g.tr-, he , 0 ..^ ..li »-n„ nvrv (,on A k . . ne ! 
isfifk-, bu', as m. tjtu. b. fure bun, h- !.",~u l.I'iist’t 
int j Iii.’ . ,(:n’ \ «p ft He eu* (gf tj(.i’iv r„-intr.j 
di'ctJ the so r,' lif Ai.^iifttiii' 'it. ihis.'i t)p 
Mi-t i to in ilnf. lutfisl i.jt’ nf IfL.u , I i tiiimgi t 
iras d-tPi.iiiiu 3 bv ,i.i ..ifi ml j pi n-t 

It. li.i mtitcd in pliil lU'plii tv.i'i p..itl nil. mt 
He s’lu'ijtr Liv] . ti'tfrrvt in the tii'*. u il p+ualci 
nt ci,ute'iin.ir ( j j hii'ji'ipLft, Hi. tis.iufr ite 'fal «i i 

k'nE V. tj. liu ' pet-'iLtuu'. It MvS 'id 1 • 

methi d t!) h'j'd liaitbcr tin. an, ;i .te Uu""s tv i 
net &t dit.n.')vil 'v us, but up ’ti ib* .s'siv , ii" 
n-pc-itun t< n nrudure. upptui ittn"!> th ’ inhriitnJ 
All,', till, t'l (Jiav 'oi/ij-Aii.', '(ii,«, ii'>* v.i'l 3i’ I 

grill ill ccu'i, i'a with \iigmt>'5c Eh’t tin' 
tumty »i;r«ni, with iin!Vff.ui tatiu* al km'vintpt' 
th.t fi.iin thr "li.ldpiji.it fit Plituilit ideii ni 
Chriftianity is thr hiithis* truth. In b.t Cw hfht 
Uor’H,! , h* s'jb^ntid, for tlm fltlE tifiii tej a siirii 
tit'i ciainin iiinii, thi t.ivv tbit the ii'ty jvnit*'.& .t 
nil V, 1 ' nude pirtsilile b, fhn death r,t I’b'i't. iin 
...t itnl lilt* .iuc'r'.K of atn.-etiinn; 'liic pn st 
licit of h" (benty (d iati'*'at.!'. IS «.*'• t. iuve 
p 'd tli' ijt tiini m tin* pr sniilUt} of llin fu'gist 

’ll. t lit, to Itiif w itkisi It out bs‘ rdiMikal'i 
d»il‘.ti ..il alll'li, a id to ila.r itntU'fifoiiv! it as th 
lit int. e ® I ,s if thr i.i of thr tfiurih In 
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5ilttt*v, volt litarj inimk of Corbir iii Piratdir 1 1 ! 
the ibiiiglitT iiifi.i.t trry, CorvrSi ettablivhed H2d in 
Mn.!) ’ii!i.». MLiiotiaiy ti. IVnuci; y2'', [• 

Swed'S! .1 H 20 •I'l I. 'lurnnu t,, bneomi- ,\rt 

bishop of Hamburg, the »»«w Mnno.natv Srt, fill 
Ltlnr Aichbithop of f Iiimbufg-Ii'rrtieo, luspifri 
J mjvHoiiary si'i'icisnus. Vtaitrd buerira again ft 
Si2. Rtturned to st.ibilt.'t jus Str, thr usily tiioii 
tuti'mal ti iitimii III «f hia tfoublrsl Idr ami wtiyk 

t' e 1' 

jntediluViitftp' The turn vho lived bi ftirr the 
MiiuJ®, listed in Soiiirfian* itisvripttmtS, m BtOs- 
vijis'', arij 111 Grn. 4 and 5 K tt e 

Ante-Nicene Fatherkt Th« tmn ‘T {hre" i* 
u'nd to ijpsifiijtte the caiiy writers sf thr Church, 
til! h.ir riidi-ig, tor tbn MVsti FR Chijtih, with 
faregwy the ffreat*. htrklly used, tin* trriB mdi- 
vates their orthodoxy, approbatitm by the (‘liufch, 
and Jitictity of life, as well as then a'[li.jsistv, but 
It i« al'vu urfd Siiinewhat iiiort. lotivrly tsi ineltije 
itirn whtiie (irtiiiidoxv has iatrr hern Uwllriiycii 
The Attie-N ‘vr*‘C bather* wrrr tiioM wh'-ie ae 
ti J aatrdatnl he Coun 1 of N tana* n A II 
3i5 oc udu]|: he Apostolic Father* the KcaixJ 

century Apo nr • imj i»‘-r wut'i-* c Ir«««- « 


BTid JT ppo Ttrt Lian aud Cypr an Cl 

of A iindna and Ont,rn** a k-b 

antiiem (C n/ j>Aonj h □uf:h tie Satoti an~ 
n) A rm of u red cho ol moaie vitb noa- 
hturii'Kal ward*, used In the Anglican and related 
Protestant ^rvices, Originally sjnonjmom with 
antiphon* The English anthem in the Elirabethan 
and early Stii irt pcniid , tnnlr the elacc of the 
motet* in the I afn flt rvice and differed from it 
only m fh O'e of Engiith iiijtead of Latin 
Wdliem B’ rd .ind Orlando Gibboni were tig- 
niScant tmnpoi'-ra in this period. In the restora- 
tinn perind frihri Bkiu and Henry Purcell changed 
the form, iddeti length, used ^olo voices mtef.- 
rpn'.ed with nilxed chtmjpcs and incrodurcd string 
nrehcitnl interlude' In the 13th century Greene 
and Eoyce followed the stvle nf Purcell ch.aaging 
the atring aections to orinn Tiie put't.anditig eom- 
P' e- of thr Idt’i i,enturv' x is “lamuc! Sebastian 
Wc'Icy who hrst used an indepnidcntlj canccived 
organ accmif 'snsment to the choruses instead of 
tfie ''aeitir'nil diieUcntlon nf vn>ce parts 

1 Dit 1 1 ciri, rv tie Hi e/ /fis If’cirere 

flD”) N B i oiler, ana /IrrfAeff. 

Cesfp.'Jerr ft SO!) g „ b 

onlh<^terj>‘ (Or. enr/mfeV.,., from inthos, 
fli Svcr) '?'!)'• ! '■."t (if i'h .v'T' .1 th'ec dive’ fes- 
t!' >1 <t! D'lni*!' 't Athf V Id thi mt nth An- 
t’ ritlfii^r, fPch-Mir 1 in \huh the si i es p,ir* 
t f iteJ VMS 

Anthony, S'linf P.il - ^’i!)) .\bhtir, founder of 
Chnstuoi tjton 'itiiiim*, b Cnnj, Efrvpt, died Mt. 
Colisn, nc,u th'’ R-4 Se, At the age of te'enty 
he give -iwiy Jita jnheritjtice to the poor and for 
t lenty yetrs lived in rnlltude Sti the tnotmtaim. 
,'t till end nf this time hr organutd the monastic 
’ f~ tor the ciowds who hid come to him. He 
viiitnl Airiandriii in Hi to support the Christians 
10 )icr»raif inn, aitd again iii 350 to preach apaiiwt 
lii At'i'v i!i{ fi , 1 't IS r"Jebr 'ted 01 ' Jan 17, and 
hn nlits repnf in a ihiirih nrir Vienne He is 
tl - piifois of ii'!-p taller**, Hutehera, hashetmafcers, 
pr ive 'I'l'peis dnitieEti’ .ininijl , etc fie is tn- 
vok-d eea ns* * 1111 ’ 'iH'-arrs epilrp'v and pcstilrnce 
See Andomv, St , Order* of. j.it c. 

Anthonv, Ht, OrtJcf’i of’ liirh.dc under this 
lame ritJ the nrdirs hiMijded under the patronage 
of St Anthony* the Jletniit, rr prrfessing to fol- 
low hi* rttle. Of three urdera iherr are five 1) 
The Oijcipirv of St, 'CiuHto, f Antoniari*) were 
the rnrn drawn fi, hi# herm tipe tn the Thcbaid bv 
the fame nf hi* holiness, this protip formed the 
St't frligioiii eoniTiemity I'f Christendom. 2} An- 
tonmrs or Hotpits! Btnthrrn of St Anlhonv were 
1 enoeri-gatirifi feuodrd by a sertain Oaston of 
Dtuphrse stid hia sen c 109^ Their first house 
and hnspirnl Bcrr built near the church of St, An* 
thony ft Siiijt.DiJier de la Methe The order 
cootiumd .tnul the Prenvh Kevolutioii. 3) Ac* 
toi uni wjr the name given So 4 group of orthodox 
^ am (ouoded dur og the 17fii it ihi: 

me of lie perseem no of Catholic dul The 

fouader was a certun Abram A a Po eiifii- 4 A 


CongregatjOD of 5 Anthony was fixmdrd a 
Flanden n 16 5 under the mle of St- AugnrtJDC 
S) The Chaldean An on ani of the Congregation of 
Sai o-Hornnsdas ma founded n Mesopotamia by 
Oabr c Dambo n 1809 T T ir 

anthropology; i) A b'-anch of systematic theology 
which deals with the doctrinee of man’s origin, 
inmitive condition, probation and apostasy, onginal 
sin, actuil transgressions, and free agency. 

2) The general science of man, comprising two 
major divisions -physical anthropology which treata 
of what man was and is a* an anmial, and caltural 
antkro-pology, which treats qf what he ha* discov- 
ered and invented, learned and commtinlrated, at a 
social being. 

The word seems to have been coined by Aristotle 
m Kis BiAics, where he uses it in a non-complimen- 
tary sente, to describe negativalv the loftv-minded 
man who, he savi is ouh ant/iropalogor, not a gos- 
sjo nor a talker ibout himself It was £rst em- 
ploved in English in an anonvmous bonk, jSiiinro- 
poloyso 4/i!t'fctcd, or, thf Idfs of Humane Ha- 
t.re Rttlitiid tn Brttfr Ph-losojihnat and ana 
tomttal eoUi'cfton^, published in !6''5. But not 
until after the appcirance of the thttish Enuytlo- 
pedta of 1822 cii'l the term icquire its present in- 
clusive sc entiJir me.aning 

Physic li intliropoiogy IS a hnnth of natural sci- 
ence, .and 13 m turn eornposed of several subsidiary 
diSciplinee (a) Anthropogeny tre,ats of the onpia 
of man .and hit ancestors, including the geologictl 
evidence to determine the time and phyticiJ condi- 
tions of their ippeir-tnce, the biol igica! evidence to 
discover their living companions, both plant and 
animal, and the anatomical evidence to demonstrate 
their simiLirities to and their differences from 
present living races it is therefore largely depen- 
dent upon gentral paUeontoIoyy (b) Somatology 
Kudies the physical characteristics t)t the various 
races and sub-races Since these can he accurately 
compared only whin reduced to quantitive terms, it 
has developed the technique of anthroportietry, or 
the mc.isuri.mi.nt of the physical dimeneinas and 
proportions that characterire races Because of the 
great emphasis formerly laid upon the characterii- 
tics of the skull at criteria of race, somatology h is 
St niulated the intensive study of ertmteiogy , and 
because in the catu of fossil race* only the bones or 
bony fragments have survived the ravages of time, 
somatology also depends for its knowledge of pre- 
hiatono rices largely on osteolugy, which treats of 
the development, structure, articulation, etc , of the 
parts of tiic skeleton (c) The geogiaphical dis- 
tribution of races and the influence of environment 
Upon ph>5ique, a branch of anthropoge/igraphy, has 
long claimed the attention of physical anthropolo- 
gists (d) Racial ptychology has made httle prog- 
re**, owing to the subtle nature of such racial dif- 
ferences in structure ijf the central nervous system 
a* may exist, and to the iwpotsihiltty of measuring 
their functloni directly apart from the effect* of 
trsuniny and experience (e) Renewed interest in 
[he prob enu oi a id phcf tology and bin-chem try 
bu esslted from recen advances n those field*, 
wh e D Edsr* d Loth s aormpted s ady of (f) 



anthropolopj 




ttc cmparAStvt ana ffmy imd morfho ^ sf iha 
oft u El 193 jir J«J 1 in trd rtvj tl bccAlitd 
f f aor a rate d wect one hiTC been done an 

«t of the TiTzt* nf man 

Cultural mthropolo?'/ -s a branoh of die histor- 
iLiI and soeni eciencet, ,iiid Iia-E alaf) gi' cn rise to 
man, spccnlitjea Of these (a) Uiyguatici, or the 
camoiiratjie study of laiijuagc, is baric, fince lan- 
ffin^e H the chief rtieiija through ithich culture is 
jtmboheid md commuajc ited, (.b) it 

the loiiiFaejote tt.idy of the mtcriai invcntint 
and eultuui oquiptnint (if races and pcopfOi bhe 
origin'', (kt-cloprnriit, arid frcograpincal distnbulian 
of their arts anti industries- (c) PritAlstorical 
a'tiafshgy it “technology in the past tenie,” It 
ttttdies the earliest remain* of man’s handt'aorfc, 
and permits infei*enct* as to the rsteiit, distribu- 
tion, nd t'uveSnpinrnt of earlv industrit*, and the 
•fiiueti(.er and duntto.i of prehistnrk prrinij It 
rtitalt, hills "ter, only r.irtr.al kiioitltdgt, since 
mill's earlf ha'idi'Afirh in tvood, bone, .ind othtr 
perishable "Utternts hat rarejy heen prererted, and 
the technique* and tkl!!! er’'r'tive'I in *'ipp!vina 
wai i* are nften P-ft tu eonjectiiie. (d) 5ei.jcf 
ontKropr)!'>y\ is the tofiip-irative stiidj of fi'stotii 
ard truhtinn, s.ici.d 'irgaiiiratitsn and institutions, 
irtcUiding rmrnaitr and the f’niilv, rumorikS' ed. 
utjtins, meed tdeli ind co'fes, (fnternment tnd 
law, fidfc'inre, tnattieal arid rel p'rurs Vicltefs and 
praetkea, et, ‘Jiicij! arthroptilogy his bteri d>s- 
tmjt'nriied f"im soiiolnyi m its lievclopment m 
that the former has beer rhiefly coneerned ttith 
peoples wh" do not pnssett a •eritceii hiarnty Thi* 
1 * due to the fact thit vhen incial in’hreprilr'p'y 
beesne ermaciniis of itself as % science, other »pe- 
eishrett ditripline* were *!re»dj cngageiJ in the 
study of peoplec of adeinced culture, and the oe- 
rind of esploruthm had brought the Enropestt and 
Airirrlcan powers Into close contact with alien 
rice* and cus’nmt An’hfopiilnjtisti found a fee*h 
field for eoefitifie investigatiun m, this enormous 
ma«t (if new matenal and in the prsetleal prob- 
leirs which arise when people* of lery dififerenl 
cuittir.il hflibyrounds become socially tnterdc- 
pendtnt. Beth social anthropology niergee into 
cr’citdoyv insofar as R R Marett’s caution, that 
“anthrivpohvgy rnptt not he silow-ed to sinlc to 
mere harharcilogy" is heeded, 

A* * comparatively new ttience, anthropology 
has been divided into antagonistic achooli, of 
which the more importint are the evolurjonuti, the 
diffissjon.sts, tlic funct'onalisEs, and the Ameriwu 
historical schonl fa) The early ^valuSio-^neSj tuch 
as Herbert Spencer and E R TyJor in England 
and Hanfsl Brlnton In the United States, bciteved 
that the paythis unity of rnanfemd impelled soci- 
ctic* indewridently to invent the same Ideas, ininl- 
(nttfins, and spplisnee* ia simthtr circumstances, rr- 
gsrdiess of histprie*! contacts, and that all cal- 
tare* and all elcwtenls of enliure must pat* through 
the tame stage* in the same order. The cvolutioB- 
ittt were right in BMismlng that al! race* every- 
where possess the capacity to iaveat die basic file- 
nmt* of dvfl ration, and hey laid eortvctly ob- 
sorrrd the p egrtt* of knewtcd|y, the Ug 

coatplexity of ciritii al forsisl, and their better adap- 


stKin *■ mean* end* h u^h be e m n on of 

Kjua ed c rmn t But hev ed n a*sum ng 

thiJ bhstd enpes da -and m 

-h,v ,r,c* *,nict a ,.n.vcr*a e- , iit naary 

tchcinc urLordiny to ,*hieh e.crv past and cmting 

cult! re fi-tld be gweit it* pli-t in a nngic; a* 
cr.idi'ii; hue FurthcTniirC) the cVOirihriuifts riCYfr 
really uudefftfinu D.irvin, for h.s theory s ig- 
gcuts n> ither .fidcpendent nngms, nor paritlditfn 
nor uniljriear evoliition ffc did not assert 'hut 
eji-h spccii‘» had ariren again and tfaia from 
humbler prototvocs, nar th-f the varmus species 
had yassed through jdeiitical stagrt at 'iecelop 
nirut (b) The d'.§U!tonHt^ 6f £ur6pfan Ataior.ei.l 
scAooL led by fritit Oruebiier ind Wm, S.hmi-it m 
Germany and bv G E!!i».n .Smith at, J W J 
Perrj In Pnglsrid, minimixes the piiBtibditirs of 
'n.illipte inventions, dentes the exlsti r„e of ncer*- 
»ary evfslutniaJry sojiicices, and nn 5 hnifes the 
ro‘c played by borrowing from * few ccnier* of 
cn'toral oriKsn, The theory teiche* it- estreme 
form m W J Berrv, whose hvpotfirtis of a p lo- 
Egypticn nrigiii of all cultures ij t inS'Jti'Cted hv 
m ibundincc of wrtl-mithenta.sted archA"! kjI 
and mstotkal data (c) The /un.r'otict ;c4opf, led 
by Brotmhw Wilinnwsks, turns i-ide frurn his- 
torical rrcoiutrurtinm and theories of "nyitt of 
disjnr * 1 - s'lrmoijts of ciikure aid devosc, i.it'-nsne 
study to speeiiic ciltiire* a* iste„r.tt^l vhitlri with 
a ,!ew ts ‘Vsta'dJfhiry the relalionsfiii* hetwe's 
the variwj* elenients’' sn-I divlosing “(he pJft 
pUjeJ by any inie factor of a culture witlrn the 
general siheme.'' f4l The A<v'riciiti kttfofiral 
tfiDttI, under th )nder»h<p of the Us- Rrofesan'- 
Kran* Boas, ha* been l«»s jereulatise and more 
thoroughly mdintive in It* method*. It* iibieitne, 
»t stated by Professor Hoas, I* tti understand tiil- 
ture a» a whole tbrooeh “the reeonnitistructieo of 
hiitn'in history “ snd “the dcferntlnatiots of tfpea 
ef historical «ft,itentcs faod) fht denatau'* of 
ehange,” It has tended to integrate the p*,chtv 
loyical approach of the older evoliitinniat* Wfth 
the dlffuaioniat'* ciution against a prserr schemes 
of cultural dnetopment and the functEonal jar's ap- 
preciation cf the interplay of facfois that eomsti- 
tiile 3 particular society. Only thus, m T. K,. Pea 
nimaa has obierved, can the anthropulog'wt really 
'‘*tod* Msn, Bnd not merely develop hi* own 
notions." See eveluttost folkltire. 

Alfred C, Kjiddtsi Ilftiufj of AstknpoSstj floo 
don, ipip) , Robert H Eowic, Tlbe Wrdry of £thni> 
layricai thtorj, 0?3S) , T K, Penitjltuo, A H«n 
dftd Ytcff ol Arttltri/pologf, (1936) . Ralph Ijototi, 
Tif Study of TMw, u x j 

snttropojagy, tboologicai; The doctrine of man 
(from Grerk Aiftkr«fipt and (o^os). What di* 
tntjuiihc* the theological duetnne from philoroplij. 
eat and ptyehologkil vifu* of man, it* hawing 
rrjtartl solely to man a«i he la known m hi* rrla- 
tma to Gad Maa wa* created by God to share 
God'* purpote* and enjoy followship with Hfitn 
He was endued with power* ef mind and apiut 

appropriate m tht», He ha*, however (hittoricslly 

■nd ciei of u» n b itsmIG chcofii pcsveriey hi* 
own way lie Fall*) Md while thee ojrk* dif 
its n CO the cUcct of tU> sfoataay cm ima'« proper 



anlhropomorphism 

beia^ (la the divine image lo him erased, defaced 
or oni/ obscured’’)! 3^ agree that by it man.’* 
rank before God is that of smner, and evil and 
diaoraar arc brought into his world. Nor 13 there 
recovery either for hjs world or himself m hia 
own resources but onlj in the fact that He who 
created man to such high estate and destiny has, 
now that these are forfeit through inan’j dieobedi- 
ence, employed His power a aecond time to re- 
trieve and restore Divine grace* and salvation* 
are the complement of tlie Christian doctrine of 
naan 

H. W Robmion, Tht Chtss^iAn Dotxnnt sf Matt 
(Jrd fid. 1926) , B Bninaei, Matt m RtveU fl939) , 
Oxford Conference ^937) senes 00 Church, Com- 
raunity and State, h Thf Cirisltatt Uttdtntarniittg 
of Man ( 195 S) , ib Niebuhr, Tfir Nafttrs and Dsttttjy 
of Mia, I ( 1941 ) ; II ( 19*13 > j.L. 

anlbropomorpJusra: (Gr. aathrepos, man, 
rr^orpne, tin in) Aaciption of human traits to things 
other than m.aii. Term often u«ed to discredit any 
analogy, however renuitt, btUrceii man and the 
aon-hiirrun Ye* the alt'‘i natives to a legitimate, 
limited analogy between hi'nian and non-human 
are an illcgitim ite, fnaceiii.itr analogy, <ir ,n un- 
snteHigibIfi dualism 'the purely ‘"unknowable” I8, 
a* I’nrcc* slid, the Jolt, (aud illusory) escape from 
the task of fmdi'ig a rei'unable aiithropomerphisro. 
See analogy, anthrnpdpathurn, God at Personal. 

C H. 

anthropopathiKin ; fCr aathrapos, marii pa:ieta, 
suffer) Asrricnon «t human feelings to the non- 
human Ruskin’o “pathetic fallacy” disparaged the 
proersi aa applied to inanmi ite rature. Ruskin 
Condemned shr .ittiibulioii, not nf all mcntil states 
to iiatiirc, but only of spsicifically nun-lifce states. 
So, to wnbe feeling to (.,od ia not nccesetnly to 
aterihe fvim.sn feeling to Him. See .inthropo- 
morphism, God as Dersonal , c.« 

afitt-Benevcilent Society B^itetion in tfao 

O S : See anfi-mtasConary movement in the U S. 

anti-Bihle Society agitation in the U- S.t See 
anti-miMior-aiv muiriwcnt in the U' .S 

antichrist ILItrra'iy, one who opposes or denies 
Chri't More ape- iJitallv, s grevt antagonut who 
la expo'ctrj tn f.Jl the world with wickedness but 
who will be defeated by Chri«t at his second com- 
ing- 'Ihr parliest occurrence oi the word is in the 
NT <r fohn 2 18, 22; 3 7j 4 3s n John 7). The 

ofigm of the belief (as distinct from the title) 
may be seen m the Iranua lOiiflict betwreii Ah- 
riman and Ahurr Mieda*. From Persia this view 
of strife between the viprctne power* of good and 
of evil rflpadr itf wav into Jrwi h thought and 
eventually into Chriruinitv. In subscqurui Chns- 
tiaa thinking AistichnU has been identified with 
the Ro.nari empire or e.nperors (especajly Nero), 
with Midiainitird, stid not irfrequeatiy with the 
Roman poBCi (egt by Wjilsflr stid Luther). 

■W, Buawet, Kjtief Chrtsm, (Sad, ed„ 192t> 

M g K. 

*01 1 (G *Mif Bga sgt) lift to Iff 

speak) A terns anciently used of tenry works 
whose genu aeacas was quest oiublc, and app ed 


anil 


by Origen, Eusebius and others to the group uf 
NT books whose place in the canim was disputed 
in their day With some justification from Bust 
bius it has in modern times been luofely used 
(eg, Preusthen, AtittUgomctia, 1901) aa prac- 
tically equivalent to apocrypha* See Canon 

A.i» W 

anti-missionarv movement in the United 
States: Commonly considered to have onginitsd 
aj a frontier ulfslioot of Baptist life and to hiic 
since remained peculiarly associated with the his 
tory of that deiiornination Rceeiit find.ngfi, how- 
ever, indicate that tins rnovement h 13 bc'cti of 
broader scope than suspected. In origin it doe* 
not now appear to ha.c been Sulely a frontier 
phenomenon, nor does the Baptist denoiiiinaCiou 
appt ir to be the only One to hive cvjitrienced it* 
inroad* 

About the year 1820 then, irove ilmoat sinn'iltau- 
couslv at home base* and on the frontier a mighty 
gust of unti-mi,!ioiiary activity to which at ioast 
tunc distinct rcStgious gioiip* aie known to have 
Contributed momiiitiim Of ths 'e gnmos only the 
fictions led by John Taylor, Daniel Paikcr and 
Alev indtr Campbell* can be said to have taken 
root urtmediatdy in Bapt.st grub Tht umaining 
group* in probable oidir of the stnngth oi their 
opposition voices were the uniSiUutvJ “Fiey 
'liimkcrs”, the Universabsts, the Christian Con- 
nection (both New iingland ind Wtvtern divi- 
sions), the “Reformed” Metljod'.ts, the IIn,k.»ite 
Qu iken ind the Unit ari.ans 

A search for the rcastiiis (itrasioriinif this unsua. 
pcctingly widespread opposition to nii.siotiary en- 
deavor rrvtals a bisic cause butlres id subatin- 
tially by a number of sutisidiary cunaidtrations pe- 
culiar to one or more of the specific groups in- 
volved 

The basic cause was a deep running fear of the 
cumcquencei of the carlv eighteenth century ten 
dency tow.ird ceijlriiliration tit rvligunis juthuritv 
In light of the age, the fear is qune understand- 
able 

From i7P6 to 1830 “natioriji” oryaniratioii for 
“benevolent” purpoees came to be an Aincucan rc- 
Iigiou* epidemic One after another the evan- 
gelical denonimationj effected the orgamration nf 
“tijtion.il” Miisionary, Bible, Sunday School, 
Tract and Educational societies for tht propaga- 
tion of their distinctive belief* both at home and 
abroad 'Ihtn in turn each dejniimnaticui took 
upon iticlf the task of rstahUahing a thcoloi icil 
icminaiy where young mm might be trnined un- 
der benevolent ampices to be sent forth as salaried 
missiotiariea to remote area* Finally came Hhe 
starti'ijg innovation of “national” benevolent Jo- 
cieties which waived deocunsnaEional doctrines to 
secure untied religious action — notably the “Aintr- 
lean” Bible, Peace, Sunday School, Tract, Colonisa- 
tion, Seamen’s, Temperance and Prison Reform 
sociatie* To tnmority groups within di nomina- 
tion* a* well a* to minor denonjiaatson* thio cver- 
ncrmrfng teadency to "mi ioaal” oriaiilm on and 
eonctntrgtion of fioiocu ces in the handj) 

of > lew society excartivcg g* a great 


aim 


amiiiuiuLa iisiu 


diiijtr o cIjj oui 1 Ijeriy A iiog dcnoijijni tin 

0 g op of dcfloo tuti mi m gh onceirat y he 

in to w u 1 3 pnu cl uq n of 

01 jvh d Sta.e Jr-p,., , us, . oni gi * an.,ci 
to iho c'TOtrjj-,. It V ijnr.ruti^e thmiorp ihit 

bcucToleiit st'u tk'a yrgaimeii <iii a '‘ti.ttitiiiat” 
basit be tiiforoiHly oppotw, WfiJtber or riot tli; 
lacjrly cirrird th- -w-tirLi “nn-'tionarj” in it's title 
’ft'W iiiiTiatetial AH aat'ciiii benemlcnt iol)- 
ttii 9 stood as postiie niisismiiarv lehiilcs lor the 
union of d.iirch and state ind needed to he op- 
posed ai *ueh. 

Serving a* fiibsnlijrj props to lupport this bme 
fear of crrifraliraj m or rtligious juthnritj mere 
Enti-mrasiojnrj> areiinicnti thit jnav hr eh™i’'td 
in one of three c.itrgtsries' i Striptuvol, 2, Dtn- 
trinji, 3. C'Jiti.ril 'Ih argument tint beoccolirt 
HKiefiP! “liimuns” niititutioria nmlr irj to 

S rij'tiife M.i- the epfu'!* isr.ifoo of CimpltlJ and 
Pjiker, but usra fn-lt In ali the ant -rtii.sinnir' 
group* eserptiiig t!i> t'dtarU'si iftd "bVee Th'nb- 
ers Tin- duitriml i-gunirnt u not so tasily ei- 
p imd O't thr 01 ', i Innd, tin h) par Cjlvi'il'm 
ru tl.e Bip*v,t 1-^^^ incs ti-ndej natinUy to hr. 
iittk the '^fiui’nin" efforts n' fcneirlept sfiJiSies 
t( nirddle with the dann- ptin On tin other 
bind, Sibc'ai'y nnhind thriiirign-al gfiiijti I.ke 
rhr "Jtrf ir!ii»d ’ Method sts, tli'* Hieliii'c Qa.tkerl 
the I'n'tarnii iml the Univer alists felt -n s iriatic 
degree the uceCMi'y of siartjoivng iiiiitMti 

a St itnatu of reusttug poirrrfi.l t'tthu'lri/ eom- 
H(i«« Holtiitig » liitdeit- pysitioil, tie C hristun 
Ctwiseetiori femiltied trur to c» hasir <l>jri(ir,r that 
il* nanirs 'finiifd be ran asiili hut ifi it of “Chris- 
tian" by otipiinng the seetarlan charSvtrr of most 
hetsesrdriit soeiei.e*, vet enutd not hnne ittelf tn 
81 ppurt imrfK.ominationai litiipvvilcnt riTorj fur 
fear tbit it wmtSd lead to ortiiodos .’avendanei 
As ftii the riiJtufai tootj of the m'lVriiirnt^ ths'V 
wc both intrJketiijl and criiile To the Hatird 
c-smed t'litltian, tne jt.ph.stieaUj i-elinrd Hn- 
verialist and (he out-oukea 'Trre^Thmkrr” the 
mi9*ifjnnrv iiifAtmen is eoirfiKtrd «-i, an m 
necessirv -w i t* of eacifrment, monev md !ilr, 
S-apeetaily « i* tins trae ivith respect f.'i fureig-i 
misisuwi, ifiasmueh ar U Wat eUimed ihjt »« 
thinking per-tm could rrerfij s loving (loe «<th 
eot'ornifting tr| perdiriois in igju.iant hiJthui -vehti 
had not yet heard of Chri«.t. 'fhe Oin'trson of 
•he heathen t ,ut(l watt until smh i.m- '» the 
esuse 'of l!b«n! theology had beisn wmi it home 
To (he rugged frfiBtkrsmart who wi'« ore «r the 
tliicj [ihjeUK of J’lt m'ssmiistry einerfrhe, eem- 
gehrai b.pevoleftt efforto were evni mon mvom- 
prehcii.ibJf. Opjfper young ninKiuun-s rdecated 
in the eastetB “priest fattorte*" were being *(>nt 
t6 convert h'm «a it he hadn't had sn> religion up 
to now. Moreos-r, ttoy were Ueftig paid to diS it 
Ih'y Were working for money itivti ad ut fir Clod 
'Hu: old )tf'tsS"tilr>'9te fsrmer-pieacfier w’th his 
"call to prench" for notfilng was much prefvrresl 
About 1K4C the basic fear of ss dertMtiunafmrnl 
or orthodoi comlene (hat m.ght achieve practical 
iau«a of Chiu'li wni State began lu abiae W'Eh 
1(4 dinrlnif hmenc auti-miuuotivry propaganda na u 
a f began to lo*e t* f By degma icIItc op- 
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gruu;i» ivAjts h "ther 


pot tion o be o c cn rp 
Sued h ri h P n 

n ib Sp {r k 
„„ d n he . lath , n _ 
tin cia^t iia-uic of 'h' nc 
iptnt in otli' r-th II B 1 ( 1(1 ■! 
re«c licb. 

The early t.iitsoth c,' ton ht' ado ■ s to , up a 
(yoci of ant'-’iiis.iLiruMii hi .n, i,.(- to J*i 

tor Kiiase'l’s iiit'-ictlfsi.i-tn ji real, Jiis njffrid 
tome sap'ort. biind.iii'nit ibuts, ')jit' iii- lo , e 
(li dcnmiiiratKia il linn., f, h i luitrib-i ■ i Ju hnud 
chiigci of heti rug av eguiivt itirv ji 1 I ,o i jy tnu 
amiuriLS. libi-af tin m'wrj of ti.i uk.g.c f ituluesi 
and piii'ie-ering pcrso.'nri i;i olhcr i.i'iu* nieiitly 

spiiiiiiued piiiti’ctp 

'i jiue, nn.rr>-r, _titi mi s oiiarv igjjatiois n 
(iilti more r-jertiiii [u its rer'ijni,,' Ihitji.livi Bjp 
lit ‘■'^>,5 m the A'jif me Ifrh'litii 1 1 

lilt til'd Ilf wii.sn ire Xiglc rrili nil’ 
The Bapti t p'-sms ate tresf.i i£ iriiytfi in B H 
CamU, t/f tirvfis! uf *-iiWFi-i,art Mi ..ui m 
and 'A si bweel, KuSsgiit rn r/‘ ’ 'iwi'Uiji 

Te,'fSi.r tKe Ii0,n, t o,ip IV I (lilt 

lu! ml Util 1 '“u V ulitit int. Ill ' thcr .i;., ^r i 
avaiUldc, Imt jiiiji lentury pern liii <1? r'ovi.Ir urn'* 
djti. Im the ( l'( ‘ii„ii mw jfi {,,,:<(( ,'„r,r , i 
IRii.liiiiri and New Yiplt ( ity !>,»' si ai ,] , i,(, 
rs'o .d,i ,.*((>1/ ifxiui, tu*j> , is 'I iS I It 

brtr U.iiiUr art.t.i ■ .n fi’ ' nvcf ii*(. IS 
111 Boir !rij:» il a"a'l. ii .i , N \ . Is Ml 
Ho.heVtr N V "S h *#>, i „,>frt l\* V 

Ifi 7 !g 171 l'fr,>r,iLt' f \/ti K'el (JmL of, >1 'k , 
IH ■« JO) S'-il Pm iSlM.V f ' I" kcaiV ’V ,tit 1 t'lilti , 
ifitoi Tni lint I'r Owkrtv s-r l'r»fiii» I'^t'ditunr* isi 
iVl , IBId.ifi) !ur HruiriiieJ MrdiotJ’ijj wc file 
rippf (N Y . )h',' ;dl, fi.frjdir 1 aii.T IN Y 
IB. SI. Crt f'sfin rfir (JUistti'n, iHj'tiC'rj /V ri 

W f-o*r g trtdf iltO'Kisi, H. ’ fi I R(i,i ri- i » li-ir 

imiev 01 (hr s' Armijir ^d,er-/r (V Y . ifiV tli« t.(> 

IHdl). bui thiitiiiso View a-r (Jirititsit f ,j«>srrf 

Bmtim, Viil. I m t (Ju.ir tp I'M S'^u lut 

UnivcrJSfi'tj srtr Y'fiosgi'J iituitoii, HJfir'tt, ,t-BS(j(,i/ 
Kiad itisir It IM ITeif (( (,> lotud, C) . (»*iJ <f,) ^,,4 
4lmf.1t any Univors,ilft pctui-inai t, f* AJ 

bailfill, Av 1w ItlleJ Htt;/ iraffiv n/ {(filKl -hi fe-1 
iWlrSfl BIfd !■• ,!• ifVll/ ft \ I, 

wt'isrr, ’7 >11 Ifito tl9d'i capamh tr iiSt lunsi-lrifiiily 
bb'-ity iiKifWfii bur Ku viiur virv. ver 
t. \V 1‘Mgufiiil, t\>ftjiiil:>n > 1 7 avear' t St! 'if) < hjr 

PP sS,W' P'lr firulaifitutaliiin we 

o ir '-"'F, P*' " ruttjifrttriiiih'm Iruiei! unihf 

Misjions", ■' 1 Iwiiiugiial cduivriun ^ ^ ^ 

atiti-natiunal retigtous ttr^anirnttoti njittattufl 
jft the U. S.- K« aiifi «ry nsivcuuut ii 

ihr V. S, 


sntinumianiem: A trrm uwd t,, MidK.a, tyjrs i,f 

rthii il thiuigfit III vvluslt hi (ijuv t. ill. J™ ,t 
Moar# has Ir ! tn a tf-idcm) tu ;,ii<ui‘rai trail 
or pravtne, "rlirrr iir srjt . uf t! i knot ,i 
tbuught III the , whrir it 11 ^ 111101,1 d i phni' 
of Paul'u siruggu to dan! tin n 'j'.t, iv ut thr 
f "irprl fliiil the f.aw 'Ihrrr i* a ati pit uf ai,( nu 
m'ltiimi I'l th- Ciiostir^*, imd i-rtani uilm rii'uii, 
— the Msnloiic *nd ihc M mitl'ensis'', loj e«- 
Bmpie- rejected the Mojuk im, th u ,;h i (ib ut 
using tblv ad an tsewe for liimtoruhty d tsroi,gh 
out the Middle Ages ilirre wcrr vuimijii horrtna’ 
groupE whirfi preAched andtuimtanism, an! itime 
went 40 fj- 44 -0 ■ ia'rti -b-' even ho-' '-y wai 
fatal tdafo to the fpititual nvu An nofiisaraictn 
W44 P omiaent o be d 004 of he iJitCfath 



and n n h esfi u In and h F m 
hd Hd ng eC W 
b h g: oup n d c ab y The be t 

k: 'Ml 6 na HE d h rne v/ h 

IT hn <? h R n They be e ecC 

h no h g- a p wh a man he e o 

be BO There vi a antiiinmianasm 

of a d:ffer{.r:c order v.hich eprang' from hypcr- 
CaHiniairi Antin mian contr«'»rrsie", rng'ed furi- 
ously throug’hcffJt tbf ind seventeenth 

centuries The bo t v.aa m OLirriinyj ard 

invoKcd Luther, Mi I'nii^hthon ind AsyiiCola*'”*’ It 
was titded by the romiuia of Concori^ (H77), 
Antinorriian coiUr?>\cr‘i> tIso flnunshtd in Eng^land 
ard tvfn more ho in N^!l^^ Eji^Jand* See Ada- 
mites c ft c 

fintjnomy* (c?r jS7i/iy and law) 

A pur of oftriEradirtory propo<irions c^ch of which 
t, jn he sh'V. n co follow mCLP^irily from a com- 
rtun pKiJiire TIu pri of iriU.iomy proves 
tjthtr slut the ciunmou primuu n t^Ue or that 
rtaifvn is inh’^Kritlj “(.it-tnntj: idictnry ICant* 
drev' the fonruT oon«.Iiisit)a in hift dnRaic, and 
dtO'ed tluU the tnipirn d woild is given 

whoie.*^ since from tlut prepuce there followed 
wtfh '‘•iml the at^i'icjon md thr di.niai 

o( the mfimjtt. dlviM'i; , nt fip^cc and turn 

See N 1C Snu^li, C^nJ'tuttUirv r>n JCanr^f Crui^jut 
of Pitn Sti, 7ii!lirif4nu»ini‘nr» 

Antioch {in Fiiidia): A city m Phr>^ia on die 
rnun ro,id conn^vtir-g: fivna wUh wcatcni Anatolia 
fihe H(^xistc)^ fo mded by SileiKus Kicator 
280 F.C hi tlif l 3 t century A.l) it Vtaa thor- 
nughl) Hrfletnrtd, wkh a lar^e Jcv^ish popula- 
tiun» and Jini brc'^m" the centc'' nf Roman emt 
iiiid nnlitary adminiAtrattnu in bouih Gahitn 7wo 
viis^tj uf S^c Fnd (fv the viCv arc rt^ferred to in 
Avtii n J4 ind If 21^ md t^o nthira poe-sibI> 

imphej in and IS 2L ^mq 

Antioch CifS S>ria) : A c’ty tm tht Orontc? nircrj 

ib^ur ^wentv mdes Irtau the Nfeducr ranean 
Foundi^d ta. 3Ui) R b/ Sttrucus Nicjtur, 1*1 
64 B.t* wfidr the capital of the Roman Frovinec 
tii byriit home unturned Chr sCuns f.cd to An- 
tiCRih from jeruj*jlem frdl"««A’'‘y Sfepheids martyr'- 
dom and found* d a vhmUt which inciuded 

Its members (xr.XKj as wdl Jews (AUfs 
U ly H.). le w 13 at Antioch th^it th^ term 
vvn tlfst ^tvcft to converts to the new 
fjufh (Av*^ 5 n It was F^aul’s point of de- 

part uie uo his fim miwniarv ]otirney (Acts; 13 4) 

G 

Afttioth, Synod of : Th«« -were two lynod^ hc!<J 

4t Anttiith !(i 14U A D iis lynnutiuu with tht 
Afi.iu* Ktdtrovcijy 'the first w.u held by the 
Stnil-AtUnF* 111 Furebur>», ,if wbith Atiuojs’ua 
sLsffeieil I, tf 111 hii jiuav Jt"! 'tsjtions, Thf iwinJ 
svnoii, Hi an rlTtirt in n*'! iJi'fe ll)e We't wltuft 
4ii£ fttroRji'Jv Ntcrartj vltrw I’a fnui" Cfretii otic 
iift^r the a-hr’ whmh were a< >»i;ean as p«saihk 
■V thfiut 3ft ‘ir'ty d» ng thr trrm koimo-m- s"* (the 
tanvr f U an ) to whtrh the 5«m Anaai oh- 
cctcd at much at the A ant did A.itJU 


Ant ochene (Syr an) Rite The ompkxua o£ 
g 3, and d c p na y aw and u orris o S 
n y u d n he p a ht nt An o h Th a 
en as oowdb hSanJ 
h who a e d ded n 0 Monoph s e 

Chti h w h SO 000 m mhe nd Ca h c 
Church with 71,000 members A group ot Mu a 
bar Christians (2o0,CI00) also follows the Antio- 
chene ntc In lOlO lite thousand of these m 
Malanhara were united w 'th Rome The Syrnti 
Melchites, both Orthodox and Catholic, follow 
since the thirteenth centur> the Bvzantme nte* 

EAR 

Antiochian School. Not a school in the sente of 
a teaching institution with buildings and a reguiar 
succession of teachers and students, but rather a 
corf un type of theological attitude, begun possibly 
by Lueian* of Antioch, and associated with Antioch 
until, .ifter the condemnation of Nfistonus* in 
A D 433, Its centre was transfcTed to Nisibis and 
idessa*. In conscious opposition to the allegorKil 
nrolhod of Scnptiuc interpret a+ioa associated with 
the School of Alexandria,* and sornetimi's through 
b'tUr controversy with it and its .inherents, the 
school of Aijtieich practiced the sounder gram 
m iticn-histoncai methud (See Biblical cntieism 1 
But this basic method that war eiimmon tn all the 
•laherejita, could be aaaoeiateJ with such widely 
ditTeretit hinds of spirit ,as the pre-An, iti point of 
view of Lucian and the rjtiornlisra of Theodore*, 
oil the one hand, and the basic orthodoxy of 
Chrysostom and 'rhtodoret** on thu other, 

A K R 

Antiochu^ Eprphanes, cristE under: Seicucid 
king C17!-IS3 EC), who attempted to “coor- 
dinate” the Jews in hie HeHcniratKm program 
Forbade Jewish worship and religious custeiins 
under penalty of death and defiled temple at 
Jerutaiem with an idol 167 B C Kii oppression 
resected rn Dan. 7 S, 2S, S'll-i4, 24-26, 9 27, 
11 31-36 The temple was jiunhed and rededi- 
cated Dec, 166 B.C., (an event commemorated m 
the Hanukka* festival), bee Judas Maccabeus, 
M tccabcrs, Books of E,a k 

antiphon : (Or, rraponaive sound) I) A phrait. 
from Scripture sung before and after the canticles 
and psaims in the Divine Office*, giving the 
“color” of the festiv.il or season 2) A pialili 
sung antiphonjlly by the two sides of the choir 
See aathem. i> v n 

Antiphonary: (Lat., anitphairtanam, hher anttpho- 
»<*rj»r) The liturgical book containing the chants 
sung hy cantors -lod choir in the Divme Office 

(Breviary)**, y.vN 

anti-pope: An anti-pope is a false claimant to the 

Holy bee* la oppoHtion to * canoiiicaHy elected 
or universally recognired Roman Pontiff or Bialmp 
of Roine, Such pretenders, subsidired by echia- 
maticul (.ictions in the Churcii, German Bmperors, 
or rebolliout cardinals, appear in various periods of 
the Chupch'i h story Aeconf ug to Ht gtnroethfr 
He t were twenty n nc such anti-popes, begjnn ng 
w th Novatian* 261 AD and ending wuh Felix 



V (Amadcu# gf Sgvo^ +39^9) At 
t g dn flp th C at Wntf n 'kh * 111 * ( 378- 

1+7) he Her* 1 mjuiy xi ch e* onleinp nry 

( man ■ the Ho y Sec Due lo i>- n • on 

of . m. n, th^ «.hjec, *c nf mr^ii 

■w 1-OTcaning cardinals, hithop®, gereraU of Re- 
ligious Orders, kircs and rven saints, and to the 
loval adherence of the greater part of ttie Chi' ih 
to any given claimant, Ale^iander V, (1409-10) 
elected at the Cinincii of Pisa and John XXIif 
(1410-14) are not considered anti-popes aihereas 
due to restricted tiiitSotiilwtic adherence of their 
sybjeett and open rchcnion from the very start, 
Ciement Vtl (Robert of Gtneva- 1373-94) and 
Benedict XIII (Peter de Luna 1394-1414) arc 
eiiaracteriicd at such Cf. article Alexander III, 
Pop< , Po’ic 

Cifftib- iSotyf I SS2lT*fpr Nstt' C^tht f^rer (Loft 
don, 1929). >2-13 s „ „ 

antt-saftton league: See temperance movetnent 

aBti'Semitiim : A popular name for the prejudke 
sgaiisst Jevs to which vaini'jt secui iirc-ijiiret 
hilt, tantrihuMi In nth renini of h'St, n, hfiW. 
eveff this prcjiiJtre hit fuiitid disf'iict outlet* la 
ancient times, the Jewt like the Cfifi'*i«at, were 
chirged with dislut tUv to the Rtunui Pmj.iri. for 
reftijsl to cnnhtrt'i to thr eoipeenr cult u nhib- 
trotis In the Middle A-cs Jews v.trr eoiufeinned 
for prraitting at a rfhgiuts minur.tv. In niodcro 
tifuis ant)-i<iiiit!*m list l-cv fuitered by variout 
fascitt states which ha'e foind JO'suh itmvertal- 
itm ittconiiitent with their ow.t trihil nationalism 
Anti"»emitiam has hern -'(mdetaned hy tfir leading 
eeJetisoEiear rcfreBentafivet ctf both C.ithcl ntn' 
and Pfotostantuoi, is it veil luni'niriaed m 
Jacnuet Mantam'i A <, A'-i-riU!* Cankt si she 7r«- 
*ih Qutsusn, (1939) (Catholic), and Pfsnudnss 
Attst^e-' edited by Bcttricc J'nneyi 

( 1941 ) Sec ghetto, a «.9 

Antisthanas: (ca. 444-368 B.C > See Cynic*. 

anti -Sunday School mgvomenf lo tb* U. S.t 
See anti-tnitilonary nvurmeiu lo the U S- 

anti-tjfiwlogtcal « ducat Jon agitation in the 
U S.t See anti-tt'.seionary movement 19 the U S 

anti-Tract tnovement in thu U. S.: See satJ- 
muslortjry tnovemefii in the U S. 

anfi-Tftnitartanism; See Untturiatihm 

Aitti: Snmcnsn god of the fkyj head of the pan- 
theorit la Bahyloai* he wa* wnrvhiped at Un.k 
(KrecSi), in Assyria at Anhshur* See Merupota- 
twan Religions. n.u.i'. 

Anuhii; See Hermes, Egypt, RcUgiotie of. 

Anuimaki ; See Igigi, 

Apis; Egyptian ball-godj a black bull with dsj- 
tittctive ‘white marking* vhojc worthip was linked 

with. »i "«* godat A1 Mmphii, Egypt, tic Uril 
(Apis) wn regarded a* the body of th* god Ptah 
whu the ball-god died U wn buried with elahor 


a* cm n Tm nieJ b ej tu iT 

Her d ti h erne ^ J o ih pe 

d nn h L fun c n P kcTi e» 

■iee Egyp g n ut r 

Apocalypse of Moses. See Jubikev, Book of 

apocalypticism, apocalyptic literature; (Gr 
jptfvs.'iifi'-i-, to mi, ever tr (ijicinrc:) A tvpc of 
t.hm -fit vhhh PoiTishea in Ute fixP.iEm .nid ecily 
Cliii-'i initv, prt.'lucing a dktitictiv- fclrd of iitera- 
mre (Uii B.C- 12 fl V D ). Th< pcipovt of these 
V riting* 'Vi* to net' e the f,a'!hfu! to ttcn.l firm 
againrt the trurl tjte they were enduring, with 
cnni.dt'ncr that aprcdiiv the t*blcj V ould be turned 
10,1 evil would he d"«(rrtve ‘ I’lidetiyiog tbe*e 
writings »js the view fti-.r ii.iti'r Co Jiid-istr) 
th’t the prrrcnt evil a/c, under tbr deminioH of 
the a.ihuend, vonld ..me to a di imaue rinse 
Th* vvs'rid vniiiJ lltri.iU' come tn in end, would 
le v'Sii'nmfd With fire to nufifv it from evil, Ihe 
rivhtrmv would rue lo take thou pi-co in a new 
Will puriltiJ worn ■Jlje ffri-tit rvd* (ihe vor- 
thip of God ['ruhi’iitcd h. a tvs'jjjt, or 

l»iuel opprejicil by Ri.me, or t'hr'ot'iriv prrsmi'ed 
by nnllheli'" .en) we r m I-rf'e pjrt due to ^c 
muhinatiwnJ id -vit ipirltj who hi I uiileuehcd 
thnr furtes in a fiml clash with ihr turtrt of 
good 

The be,{.ktit>Wi. apucaJyprrt ate the farmnicjil 
Daniel and Rcvrlation, hut many -itlirr- of uni- 
il«r natuie Were produced, vtnung whuh are 
Ethitipufi J-iinthi Shvnnlc Enmh (,SV,*eri af 
4), Sviiar Baruch, IV Ern, 4p>s,,hp f vf 
Pifrr, Asienuets of I,s add, t mi atr tev- 

c'al sriiii ipo jUpvv», aiith a, the it(i-oy'<o« */ 
Mote:, FSook sf JuiAtes, »(>,1 Phiph* if o; fltnnas 
Mark 13 hae not mfrc'iiie'ttlv hern regarded at an 
earlier sputilypK recast at a pfi phet'C word of 
Jesus., 

Regularly these vtilingfl purport Co hiva hren 
written by the great mr.n ut iht past— fara, Mvra, 
Abraham, Notrh, Adam “who hid h.ul mealed to 
them in vtjtom by angel* tor thii pur- 

pti»e what V'a* to come !« pm tut w!i. hid kept 
the matter* seeret, to be reve.dtd just h'fi-re the 
cml. Kreijunttly urnfer (Jr t'ansran-nr ilitina of 
fearful be.iat* and the liiah aiigr'lrd.igv the actual 
eiicwinttjintes "hlrh cimvime! ih* ar(itii"mvut 
writer that the bell was about tu sttihe tan he 
detreted, The ossemi d dsp-renfe hrrv-rfi thrae 

wr.Ungs ind thnsc uf the yfiifticti vith which 
they have eften bteti cnimiarcd arid tuiitr**(fd, m 
that the prophet* rsiwd (heir Viucee m pn cm i s 
time* nf prosperity, to resuk- ard to warn, the 
apocaiyptisti, on the (tmtrsry, wrote in time* nf 
dktrest to nerve the faithful to rtantj ftnn the 
darkeat mtimcnl ulwavs presage* the {Iswc 

The oriyin uf this type of thought it ptobal Iv 
to be foimd {«t PersMu dualism— the twelve-th ju- 
aiiid yrar struggle between Ahriwun imd hi* tle- 
tttnnk huste anil (irmurd and hi* atigejg. While 
certain element* of tin* thinkiog (notably tfce tio 
tion of resurrect mo and future life) tame to he 
»pp 0^*ttd by nornutt ve JinUirm »nd «• pfjui 
bxk lots D *r prom, apoolyptkniT) ind O 
WT ting* oevex boeame txair^ «r ertn p t 


ot I'nitn'' nitjuffint:! irj 
&^mtn£ riiturm fbji* 

^Jl^^^^'^J^^l) -^'11 


tl e\ we n t 
bb n c w F 

F m he fi 

u« he 5 p 4 u 
j D■^n^^:^, and e^cpccEcd 
chjudft of bCiUen (see 
iKtkins eafjerly appro** 


iQfi mr m^tirnl to form new 

Fmal Judgment 

. H^CJij-lci. T.:^e ifljir pra atJ Pji udeptf/aphtt 
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apocatastasis* The word means literally “re-es- 
t bhafiraent”, and v. si .issd jn Stwii,* philosophv 
to <■ preia the V-hef dist ail thiijffs, after a cycle 
of affo, voiilci return to tfirir oriasnal cundition, 
Ths# idea h.n fotidiu'n It'd .tfltlf tn c.iriuui thinker* 
(e g , Nittrichel, and h i- hern cit*^«n<3ed on matlir- 
maticji srourd) Luke emplma the term in Ac. 
3 21 t'> ciiniti to his <7rrtSc readers the concep- 
tion C'f the Kinpdriiii of dod In its verbal fonn 
It iIk) ofuj's in Mt. 17 11 whi re it applies to the 
rt stiiratiun ut tme rdi^-ion twfoir the advent of 
the Me’s ih. 

W L navuljun T/f \ttir ( md tIP 07 ) e ir.i. 

apocrypha, carSy Christian use of: In NT 
ti Ill’s the cfriun 'It * rtpUifc was ctill, to some ex- 
tent, lUi'd, ji'd Ui. tit Im ikfl not definitely la- 
ihided ill the rjr wen n earJesJ .la m same sense 
hbin il. Ilie KT ^tl'lUtte to them sienis to be 
imiirati'd 111 the d 'et.ilt pusaTte 2 Tim 3'19, 16, 
where It H rvd thif Tmi ithv frutn hii rhiltihood 
h 'd kn“Wii “tscred liter unrr**, i e,, bnok* dealing 
with rilijftmis t!.“tfies I vtry such wrusnif, it le 
added, it irnpited hy Cii d, and is helpful to the 
CliriJtian ten her. fontiiti,' a kind of supplement 
to scripture ornper, A 'I'lniber of patajget can be 
eoUecteif trorn the N I" <n which nferenri is made 
to henka ofiw rceki nod ipocripHnl The faimlitr 
verses Matt. I! ,21f Aft ate reramtaceni of the eloa- 
mg of Eu!e< jastnvs* Luke (jvotui ex- 

f-eailv (11 d’i) from leme hj't apo'ryptial hook, 
detcrihed i( '*th# V fdom of OoT* Paul fre- 
ij lernly er) „es th*- tpornphi, inrf most notably 
the ■S’l^ifi'm ft k iortum*, f'om wbiih the argii- 
iiient iti the hrit t’vo th.ipiers tii PomanB it Urgrty 
borruved. The a I’hor of Heb take# erne of his 
esa nple.. (if la th from the 2ed book e,r Maccs- 
beei* T he Jev iili AfoealyjHie’i ( tCe Af ocalyptic 
I-ilcrature) futn.ci a pro-sf by themBflveai. Al- 
though ret '':ripti!''it! tliet cSsimed to preaervr 
viuons Rranted 1 1 Jsuly men, and could thus be 
ree-rded as m tnme sense of divine origin. The 
atithnr of Revel, makes free use of ancient apo- 
f alypsei, and refere.icei to them can be traced 
thrnunrhm'r the NT See Old Te(,ament. 

Pefeicnffs are mimtttly noted in ft H Chtrlo 

AP’Serspha and Puudtpsirapha of iht Old TtJtftmfnI 

K y.s. 

apocrypha in the New TeBtament ofiuiPcbtThe 
tnoks inilijdrt itt one NT wtre only a selection 
from a torisidtri.ible tlierature which was eurrenc 
in the fhtjreh i-f the first two centuries Before 

the eacon wras finally dtrersmBtci a nutsber of 


apocrjpita 

o e e y w ngs fo nd a p a e n t alonff 
w h tho wh h e S 1 read S rae of hem 

ame be e d fo no o he e on h n hat 
th y we e ob u y nfe o bo h a e ary and 
reiieicms value, to our present Gospcis and 
Fpiitks Although they were dropped from the 
NT they are still preserved m the collection of 
the Apostolic Fathers fe-g , I Clement, shepherd 
of Herraat, Jipistie of Barnabas). Others are 
knowrt as Apocrypha, with the suggestion, that they 
never had any valid title to acceptance For the 
most part these apocryphal books were deliberate 
fabrications It was a common practice, especially 
among the Gnostics, to propagate heretical doc- 
trine by means of writings composed in the name 
of revered Apostles, In the more Ignorant com- 
munities these forgeries were sometimes used with- 
out suspicion in tile church service Other spuri- 
ous books were written with no theological motive 
but merely in imitition of the genuine NT writ- 
ings All the different types of NT literature 
were thus itnitsted. There still survives an Epistle 
purporting to he Paul’s lost letter to the Laodi- 
ceans. We possess in whole or in part a number 
of Gospels (e.g., the Gospel of the Hebrews, the 
Gospel of Peter, the Gospel of the Infancy), The 
hook of Acts afforded the model for aumerou* 
works which might be described ns historical ro- 
mances (The Acts of Piul and Theda, tiie Acts 
of John, the Acts of Thomas*) The book of 
Revelation pave rise to a who'e series of similar 
hooks, of which the earliest and most notable is 
the so-called Apocalypse of Peter . It has often 
been regretted th.it so many of the apocryphal 
writings exist only in fragments, or have left 
nothing but the record of their names. From 
what we possess, however, it does not appear that 
they were of much value. It is evident, for in- 
stance, that the authnri of the non-canonical Gos- 
pels had no information about tlie life of Jesus 
apart from tliat given them in the NT records. 
Everything they add is derived from their own 
fancy’ or their peculiar doctrines See psetidepi- 
grapha, N.T 

H. James. The Apoenphal Nftv Testament (l92d) , 
B. Pick, Fatal fpssnena ( ISOS ) t F s 

apocrvpha, Old Testament • (Or, neuter pi of 
adjective apohnphos, hidden, secret), 'Writings of 
scriptiifil form or content, but excluded from the 
canon*, designated In Hebrew sephamm husonim, 
“outside bunfci”, and stphra rntnim, “heretical 
bmibs” (Sinh X, 1) The term first bore a 
Isudatnfy mnning of esoteric writings withHeld 
from the linmitivted becausr of their sacred and 
royiterious nature (4 Kara H. 44-47) ef. Hnn 
12 4, 9), Owing (o its ipplication to writings 
of fectn-ians, like the Cnnsfies*, it Bcgtisred fiince 
the second century) a disparaging sense of non- 
canonical, iintrustuorthy, tpmlcus, and even false 
and heretical. It came to dentite especinny works 
of doubtful oyigin or authorship, pseudepigraphs. 

Specifically the Apocrypha of the OT contains 
fourteen books coramonlv found in the Creek 
Bihlc (the Sepluagint*) and the Latin Vulgate* 
n excess over the Hebrew Blbla. They are (m 
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\pollmanantsm 

t’eod Off hh '7 appfJ n bf u h rfd 

»nd in thr Rn fd ct u ) I'nl 

Ed I { VI r + Etn*^) 3 Tu S, A4 

dnont u(i KirhT*. f-1 Hi I'nm ni ^ •IviDiit* , 

~) FccV«ia -ttCj. ® u'" W,' i.ti.i tit Jieji 'he Si -, <if 
Sirich, S) P, I'.iii*, M, th riu Kf.-tif f tni.'h, 

‘J1 S'lnj^ nf tir- line t '! lirt,-’*, iH' or 

1.; Bi! tnii tUt 12' 

Prt)t,r <if H) i MiLLjitLi, 14} 2 

M uc.ibese*' 

Ftecf'tjns 1 inii 2 E-Jrn jn t t’-U' Pnur f<f 
Wana'ie^ tbs it honlcs lo'jii pi't t,l tin t'iihi-J’S 
e irjon At till Cmmcil of 'I'e-t* the.r 

c Sinn, City wa. f.irm.illy r< .‘lErmeJ 'ihi Pioti*;' 

cn the ochfV bind, foUov.i’i.'; jejaire*, cv 
chide th^m fron jitrid Ecn^turi'a Atcertimily 

they laitmed (he tjji, e of Aptn-rtphi fo* j Coi- 
hcUuif tiE be,iiks aupt-'id' il £0 the fl'r I’li (uj> t« 

1^2") irenenhy ni.UJ w Ert.'’>*h fSi.h'' 

WJiJe sieisie Ri foriiied t'ii'irchfS h J thi 

Arterveha fiiim piiHhc we—biji th- ('Imrd' of 
Fn},ljiul* preiC'^iheR it's f' .1 h it* in J tib’ > t<.r>uts 
‘ f 't ee Mit; !(• <‘t liie 4>i.i of 

t .tluilns rli'-ii thtie eont!. i« “ J< oti rot in oik aE’’ 
a (I ti‘*<r-r iht luiite Anieupln hit other iii< i”)- 
tcnptnrjl fc,' iKi m fin's t>\<r tbo s ut th’ V’ !- 
E^te £0 vch f!) (tin 'he nafiir JNeo- 

tlepiEflf }ti 'ttie ditfrn n^e in n-'W) n* lityfo ii 
pun I a athjtniv 'I'hi. fern' \,iin'r)'f b < «uj i>" 

WeJI ipiiUeJ to the khell !i idv if -ta Jll’.'h u 

IjU'atiire of the Jew* prosii.LeJ in tht l.trt 1. 11 
tm.cs JSC it’.f the Mfst rtntu!)' C* f n S’.ilft'i.ie 
and ill fiftpt, 'Jii'fith It! Ef'iiriw anil Aioniiu jiid 
( snip in Otfrik 

The tiioihi of the Vjvietvrlu wav hr 

fl isii'fied a,v, n JhiS'iric il, invitdi'-jc JiiftioliF, 
liii/lorictl taJev, an, plernedts inJ rnbel- 

li'tJmjeiit* of the 2) Dttiiic!!; or kap.eiitiil 
ind '\piit' in'ptii 'i'h.- Javt tvji' f n 
,11 'ht Premiefoxr.iphj 'I he 'titirr ni-Heciai je, of 
ymfevt Vil'If f<i' ;J,e jtV'sh r'liyiinis lievelnp' 
men' l'”!oeen il.i t)Iii atul the Nvvv 't'tet irw nt-i 
Sec ap.caUptie hteratiif", srtniosi JiiditJi, pvexi- 
il tiffvpilJ 

R H f,ilirle3 Us Ap iripSa in4 Fifnaep/Cfa/oj 
ai ihe 0 7 i« i 1 ‘tjisf’ iSMhdaltl >votJii, (f)itf.,(d, 
!9!S}, M R, la'ljej fe?!/ .ip'crrpfhn I'l t' e O I 
fl9’05 , I' Sthec'ci. Histam sj !m y»i4'i,S I'ssfis 
0909}, Vol i 

ApolliBsmcism; A nami' tjUtn to the thenli»j,i" 

fjl sy'iirm iff AjiiiMiti I'iv of Laothi.Fi'' ,\poS- 
lifi rl* held that Ch’i £ h,i 1 i himm h'olr mJ a 

hlifrjatl taiil but iln biimj!! ij.nit 'jiirit. In 
fiitn this vvae replieed hj- the ilsvifir (hr 

t'liirfo tif Chnn’t i-etf-jieiHio'. e» .ijidlmarit 
a'tta'tfi! a conaitleiihJe ftiljov mp m ijnte if the 
(i-t lint hS? Mie„j were aeathcmsiire'i hv sytioifs 
of the church, but si^jn i(tt- hit dnth the srO 
bfeime esittstct See ChiiatuloE’y j 

ApoUiirtafjs of LatKiieoK : (sited A D. 3^3) iitph- 
of LatJiiicea w Syria in the late ‘till cetUary. 
In hia early dayv an uppaneut of Arianum*. t'ot- 

Uborsted w ti Ape ! nar i he E Jtr n (h* «pro 
duction of the Jw ptu »« on ati cal modcla o 
cumpnfata Christjacu fa the cOjcC of rhe em- 


p^* J ^ T S ^ ^ 

i \ th (h I fit 3^ 

as hc^C-iva, trr ic-- a„ »yti „ , aoj 
iiv th:t Ii 1. c*! 'Vl ' ^ 

f Ihrs^it'jsrt 'lur of tlu d ^ 

if#> j im^h In 

rn c ’» j 1, \ t‘]\ tnj* tr • 'V 9 

fiJiJ I *jr u.il tfi 1 jsifh fKii i:"i. at? . 

V iih *' I I't ill, 

f^irv {ft- l ft . < hf.'l c' i fT r '3 1 t i 

tf? '"Irful - r*a » t’ nUwo If t 
pi jiif* rtt ii:ukj ^ 'ii tfa v‘ ^cNi. K 

t e JcjiLe s ni fttjun 1 frib, .p i 

Chnijiiuii f‘t <irU Uti? VVeri'i ri; f*? < 

tir h 1 Evj »i 'n fit I' f il *'f> I iJ V n- 

•n m* /li tf> (tivjit'* tisfnk hchiN i 

St i ^ ^ ^ 

apolo-fSEsK, «urty Chn^tian; 

V-aa SlihjrtfJ i, iMili- tf 

ht c t’ *i< ^ > T** f'/iAP'i Jimn JcH' h i] I ?Mi?an 

j tni' > "jeJ ii i* ^ ’ iiMih t .fit tif f"f ^ sN 

Jivihnl rliUiCt^'r ''1 ^ nsn-p M'th, U hvJrt 

iifVuI it'iWf "li^vhf <X th^ r- i Sp i u> t 

•vnti.iP' i f*i^ivUy xh k^n i i‘*- h '* k v 

V.,li4 r.*"* Pul'' f ,il ih'' 

HCvift tJ itni itt A U p! *«') I 

jri;mrz)C5 Zi itf /tkfd ^ V h 

V. ns r,f Va(ti-»hip, iT ul i K'i'iU* 

"rl tilftvl A ^ ^ 

Oiiai itM^a wlifrrrj in Vflrn* ' fi. 

lr’^^ to 'v .1-t rr'csi Ui M ' ijj n I * i-f n A 

(tfi JlhsK LfiJifllU't iu\ Ckl L' iMn* 

an!) a rfH*\r nt 4! f CMrd \ 

fryfi \f'U< 4 tff . ’ Ktttir, A 1^** all 

14*'p m'*ih I 4r!v avi ir^ »of a si'*- 

rn tl nry, Pi <' T*UJprt4ll ri'flfjii*" 

bi'f till* ^ 4 ^ d, VAir'pt 4 n 

(in'n ut <i i Pfut ai t- m ^ 

mMiurvd n.'Mnnf uf fUrhim 'Mui fflj U 

tt4< M t'iitji i\, n '1 

fri'rtiiit tti jj' 4uti»’'rt vrH X hfr fjin Wc^'j 

*h*| n.il ts»= r ds 
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apOity<«vJ (<rrc *iSp6, friirn, ami '5 

\i jriaitrtijr ntr an rit''fn»t Uj'in^r ftajn t^4^ Faftha 
Wi a cint-c* tfhin uxoi far mat v¥*tv oj t>ji!v m a mtic 

riai after fft/eUi-si fajth snd btpi’ m 

'the cjctpr’i'il, hhjnuJ H rifH‘nnnnnuai,<*ii* 

Strf h?PffS5 ' t rcpi nbatiffri t S 

cpofftl^J \ 'jtti d h I 3pd n the NT th 
9 r»nt(tf l>^ rr^rin itjr* 1) Tb^ nn wd i c dii 
cjpio 2) T}^ p<TMrva w n nn Qf Urt 


Res ection 3) Me end wed n d pet a de 
g ce w h the pow o he Sp t 4-) Ch b a 
m 8« ona cs gene a v Ihe wo d apos e mean 
e 3 ly one sent on and was used of he cf 
£ a 3 who cf Jc a alem cs b y a o o e 
the emp a tarn Jews of he D pe on A 
cording to one view the church adopted Che name 
from this Jewish cuotom, and aephtd it to emis- 
saries fornsallv CBpomted* Bt.t the suggestion is 
liwrys oresi-nt, in N f usage, that the “sending 
out" was the act of God or Christ, and that the 
church, at its public sntcttng, merely accepted, on 
the imou!''C of the Spirit, a choice already made 
The signifiCJiice of the word is important since 
the oppiis cion to I'aul was grounded on the 
charge that he was not -i true Apostle His ene- 
mies apparently held that no one Was entitled to 
this name urlesa he had psfsonany known Jecue, 
and Paul replies that he had seen him in his 
glonhed body ml the #ay to Damascus (1 Cor 
9 1, Csl. 1 15j J6) fie alto points to the suc- 
cess of hie woik and hn manifest pos'eseioii of 
die hpint as proof ot * real apostleehip. At 4 
Inter time the name heianie little more thin a 
conaention.il une A'! who hid been duly or- 
damed to iiiiatitipary work became by that -ict 
jpostlc" vr* 

Apoefles' CrCied; Not of Jerusalem or apostolic 
origin, arnre through natural expaniioa cf a 
Irmslanin formula beiause uf tlic irimr needs of 
the chi rthtfi isid ntit tt> opposition to Marcign* 
It* eir'iest Roman form I htlievc in <itid, Fithti 
Aiiiughty it'd in Christ feeus, his Son our Lord, 
and in Judy 'pint, iiti!/ churih, and resurrection 
of the llceh In the fmjrtfi centuiv, tlie myth of 
composition by the twelve apostles appearn. It dis- 
appeared at Ratiie for renturics but was preserved, 
eapanded, and retutned to Rome by the Frankt 
Its text was never fixed by enuaeii and acaumed 
tts preaent form in the sixteenth century There 
n no agreririfiit r-gard'np it- interpretation See 
crertis of Christeiujoiti j old Roman Syrnhnl 
liufsi, A E , Tirr AptssUf Cret4 (19-6) ; Holt, 
Kill, CfCJiOomeire Aajststizt., 1(, 113 133 fl938l: 
Lietwnaan, }i»n» (jtithtehit 4tr alltn Kinhi, H 
MoehliTun, C H , Pr'^utlamun' ) rA^I/cirgr 
(19391 and Juieriw/ 0/ 19)3. )S)1-19 

CUM 

Apoalolin ftge and Apoatoiic Fathers- The 
term "Apt-ittoiic Age" is a vague and winewhit 
niisicBdiiig one Properl}. ts ahouid iieuotr the pe- 
riod during whiih pefwnal diwiples of Jesus were 
etil! alrvet bur th-re is no meins of determining 
when the iast ot then, died Moreover 'he churih 
had entered on a new age when sonje of its or- 
iginal memhen must have been living. Paul died 
ahcnit 62 A.D , »id with b.m (he primitive perimd 
may be taid to dn»e In modern usage the term 
“Appstolie Age" cevefs the whtiie ventury d«rit»g 
whah the N1 huaky were written, although the 
later part sf d)is ernlury i« described at “»ub- 
apootoJic”. When the meaning of the word h 
thus extended a griiuf! of 'antEra may be Justly 
dcjigaatcd by he ntine co ly given a tban 
of Apoecol c Fa hers.” Some of hei works date 
f oot 1 time BO rr u to the later NT hooka, god 


a e hus of the o ghe t va ve for the h th v 
th ow an ea Ch s sn th ugh a d 
3e e a of them (c g Pap J a « > k own 

f om quo a ons n th H y o Bu oh u Th 
wo k wh ch s e e he Fp ie f C n c 

a hom y known a th S c nd Ep s f C 
the Epiitle of IlarnahaE, the seven Epistles of Ig 
aatiue, the Didudiv, the Shepherd ot Ifrrmas, the 
Epistle to Diognetus. The cariivst of thcBc writ 
mgs 10 the First Epistle of Clement, diting from 
the end of the first century The longest is the 
Shepherd of Hermas, ar .vllegorj m the form (it 
visions, which illustrates some features of the 
popular Christianity of its da^ The rriofit impor- 
tant IS the collection of kttera by Ignatius, bisnop 
of Antioch, written on his wuv to martyrdom at 
Rome The Didache (Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles) was only discovered near the end of 1 ist 
centurv, and la a brief manual of early church or- 
der See Patristics. 

A C MrGiUeit, Tie Apostul'c Aft (1397), 0 
■^cijs, VrchrtsftttSititt (Eng tr 19 )S) , J 13, Light 
foot, Ihe Apojlolre PeUhers (1890) EFS 

.ApostoJic Canoca: A collection of UJ lules for 
the direction of clerical litr, forming the last chip 
ter of the 8th book of the Apostohe Consi'StUtons* 
Only the first ?0 of these were reccignizvd as vatij 
by the Western Church. The Council of TruPo 
(692) repudiated the Apostolic Ctmstsismons but 
gave its formal approval to the Apatr/lk Cumorsr 

5 M a 

Apostolic Christian Oiuroh: A sect of S7 
churchfs and 5,800 mcmbi—v made up of Cerman 
and bvnss churches established by Benedict Wey- 
cneth about the tnuldJe of the nineteenth ccitu v 
It IS i holiness evangelistic navocMtnm bee 
Evangelistic Associations, holiness churches. 

ETC 

Apostolic Christian Oiwrch (Nazarone): A 
sect of 31 churchfs and !,600 members said to 
have been brought to ttiis country from Hungary 
and to represent the doctrines of the Swivs 
pieavher FroelSch, It is a pacifist group Sti 
r>ang'‘li(tiv A'tiomtuuis, hol’ncts churches 

R T c 

Apostoiic Church Directory. A coliettion of 35 
urticlet of moral and ecclfviiatic.al instruction, made 
in the early 4th century and credited to the 
Apostles Often called Afcsisltc Church Ordtn 
ances i m ci 

Apostolic Constitutions: A rcceaaion m right 
book* of the JPsdascedta, the Didache*, and other 
curly Christian ixntinge, publuhtd lute i« the 4th 
century as a manual of t'huTch ducjplinr, worship 
and doctrine, and purporting to be the instructions 
of the Apoatlis as compiled by CUmcat* of Rome 

s.M r 

apostolic delegate: See legates and uuncioa, 
papal 

Apoatolic FaxtK A pentccotUl sect* 

ongi g m 1900 «t Topeka, Kunaas, and under 
the p of M M Miante K a and Mn. 


M Wh t It den es He ng a denom n t on aod 
s c! sane £ca oo fee wash ng fp fu dantc 

a hang teaekp sens by aending 

b e« ed har.ctke efs th eugh he ma t It ha 
7 hu hes and 300 m mbe See Evange « 

\sso a f> s ho neat h rehes etc 

Apostolic Fathers: Sec Apostolic age. 

Apostolit Methodist Church. See hohnm 

thui'ihes. 

Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God: 

A colored penteto'ital sect founded in 1516 by "W 
T PhiUIps, a fermer Methoomt preacher, who 
became the bishop of hii new group The head- 
<[uarwr 5 are at Mobile, Ala See ptotecoatal sect* 

* T.C 

apostolic s«: (Gr. one sent, gpoatk. and Lat 
t(Ar, sen) Tftc see iti diocese of the Pope, alto 
called the Holy Sec* i-r.w 

apostolic succession. The contmoity of thr 
Christian ministry a erprested by traditional Catli- 
iilic grnupt in their doctrine of the apostolic suc- 
eeitnw, winrh In Romiin tlicology tt»d« to be un- 
(IcfstnoJ as the historical sequence of the three or- 
der* Qt sub-deacon, dcacotl and priest {in the two 
grades of priest and ordaining priest or bishop)) 
m Anglican theology a' bishop, priest ar.d deacon j 
and similarly in the Easlert! Orthodox Church. Par- 
ticular stress is laid upon the functtciia of ttie 
bishop, fspecsally In tJie Anglican and Orthodox 
crimirninicins. Among Protestant groups, Presby- 
terians have a thcorj of apostolic succession which 
locates it in the presbyterate functioning as a 
whole, or in an episcopal capacity The entire 
conception of apostolic succession t« defended, by 
ail groups mamiaWtng it, a* a means of securing 
the purity and continuous character of Christian 
Hith, and it* preservation through the ages by a 
body espeelally designated for tne purpuse, namely 
the ministry n “from above" rather than evolved 
from congregations. This continuity is traced back: 
to Christ and hiS apostles- Sec eVrgy. Cf Con- 
aolainentuai. w *i-i* 

apflthcosis: {Or. opitAHstt, from api, quite! 
iheat, god) 1 The act of tranaftirming into a 
god, deification*. E.g., the apotheosie of Roman 
emperors at death, by state decree. (Sec emperor 
worahip.) 2. The ascription of divine power to a 
human being) glorification. k k,n. 

SptJtfOpaisin : The magic art of averting or over- 
coming evil iofiaeaee* and ill luels by resort to 
supposedly efifective ntusl acts, ine»Bt*timi*, or 
other ma|)c formulae) protective or defensive 
magic, s.x.vir 

tt priori: See epwtmuology. 

nps€- (Or. aptb, vault or arch) A semi-cyhodrie*! 
prejeetioj', roofed with a half dome. It was de- 
rived from Roman prscedtent and wa* a cenrtant 
feature of fhe early Chrirtian haiifieai* and tha 
various sehooU of the Rpmanesque. It developed 
Ip a the Gotlue ci*eu rT>’ 


Aqu nas St T1 oma» { 4 10 

y n ph pn r> m n m ,t B n 

I h n t A li n and t un 

e s of T h la d " ed b t e 

Bndcn'atMn Ce andii Vap es 3 
we y be n ned h Do n s a many 

yc-irs stutird at Pntti a-iU .it toiog'ir tj.lrjpr “it 
Alneit the G'cut At the age o' 32 he 'dtu’.ed at 
Pina pcrmissson to tesih, md inav that ti.nc wi! 
a prucssor tlerr and at thr Papal Cuna^in Rone 
and at Naples, Hi* wntmgj are volumiswu*, but 
the riuef one* ate there, done miBnly its the order 
given' A Ci'Timentary on Peter I,i'*iib»fd’s ffrfli- 
feMfmc, the 6’iue*eiiii Caas^a GmCnrr, Commentaries 
on Aristotle’S woAs, tile T/naht^saa, and 

the {?«eJt«i<fri Ifupvtata/' which ire thorough dis- 
cosiions on. Truth, on the Power of Gvd, and on 
Evil 

He IS at first influenced most bj St, Augustme* 
and his theologv and to some extent hi* phiicsot'hy 
are always indebted to this scuree But his later 
works show him more am* more, fspeciaily la 
psychology and epIsttmolcyT. under the influenre 
of Arntofle whom he ciIU the Phitosnpher Amotig 
hi* characteristic trtchingil arc the fnlhiwiiig 
Things hi'c deteriiiiriate nitwr«»i humar mteUett 
esn abslrai,t these, and thus "kni/w" thing*, but sH 
our knowing i* dependent on sentory irrugea and 
on the body. Cod i! knowahle, not iotuitr fly n< r 
by way of St. Anarlm’s ontolagiea) atgumem, b ,t 
a poatenofi and nsturally ham tiling*. Na'ure 
am! it* way mukt always be defended , t-g.* though 
supcrnatorsl chanty cvrtiea from Cod, we may »«t 
Day Tfijth Pfttr Lpirnbar'<l' th-at it Holy Ohftif 

dwcilmg in the soul, Arittntle is wrong in hold- 
ing that tlse world-mvvcment must b* eternai, but 
philosophy cannot prove that it is temporal. Phil- 
osophy IS baaed oft uaturai data, theology on snpr*- 
natura! data, hcuce each has it* own being. Nan 
is a peraou and ss such hat rights bryomi the terr 
pursl and pahtica! and Is Jtfce Cod, and yet he it 
limited and dependent, Ser rcaaon m rtHgion 
ScholSsticieint »euli iSuoanwa TAeriofiie, ihom 
itni) wnivcisalff, battle vver Cf. WiHiatn de la 


^Msrtm Cfabtwno, TAe«ua .dgnows;. His f’ct-oi.atitv 

Atamai, Angel ut 
the SAoolj iTi. J^ntlns, I® 14) .(un, 

Ifertm V Atcy, Tm»*! Akamai. {CandtJH IPSft) 


Aiulu: Abode nf the dead in Babyltujian mythol- 
ogy! the underworld, a vast dark and gloomy sub- 
terfsnean cave entered Ehreugii a hole in the earth 
guarded hr seven doorat *1) pcriena Went there at 
death and none ever retiitnrJ, they ltd a «emi- 
coftseious txMttmte and lived os dust) they eowld 
gjv? oreele* to prople on earth, hence the alteroate 
oBtne Shoalu {signifying “'to ssk") which appears 
4 # Sheol* in the OT) ntfermf to ah® under the 
Ijatne* Ifcdf, KtgaSlq, and many epithet* s«d 
metsphor*. * k w. 

Aramaic l*ngBa([e: Anriecit tongue is wbifh 
some sarts of the OT. were written {Jer,^ *, it) 
Ears IV. 8— -vh J8i vii. 12--26s Dsn it. 4b— 

vB 21 ) J«m Ch lat •pole* »a e dislect 
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Belans6 o tlie No tJi Wes e n b aoeh of the Sem c 
fare J See H Pi Row ty T/ A amatc of the 
Old Ts ament (1929) slt 

Araiueans An ent p op e k ud ed to the Pdc 
b ews who occup ed ma n y the e|r on of Sy a 
Often mentioned in the OT Sec E G Kneling, 
A-'Ort and Israel (1918) slt. 

Aranyakas: Literally "forest treaties " That part 
of Hindu sacred literature which lies between the 
Brahmanas and the Lpanishads, Either composed 
by gr designed for those In the third of the four 
afhrama, the forest dwellers See sacred hteraturCj 
Hindu. c t.n 

arcent disciplina* (Lat., discipline of the "ecret) 
A modern expressioa dtescnhing a practice which 
pres-ailed in the Church in the early centuries of 
debarring all hut b.optiztd believers from the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. s.m o 

archaeoIoifiCBl periods (Near East) A Paleoli- 
thic (Old Stone Age) 

1 Early PiIeoHthic 

Surf ice iind* have been found in Palestine and 
highland regions of Western Aai i, while in Egypt 
Chellean and Arheulun Hint tool* have been found 
tn gcoloaici’ I'lmitiona, especiaily on the trrracca 
of the Nile There are no tmata human remain* 
earlier than thia period in the Near East Though 
dating IS, of course, uncertain, this age Is probably 
te be placed m the Pkutucene (seclogic) Age, per- 
haps as early at the eeroud or Erst interglacial pe- 
lted in Europe (pvrr 2(l!},00rt yrs ago at the least). 
A motl important acne* of rave deposits in Paies- 
tme began .tt the end gf the period (middle or late 
Achculua), In the first phase of the third glacial 
age 

2 IVSidSdtr Paleolithic 

Age of Neaiidertbsl tnaii (Mmistenan Period m 
Puffjpe), the fir*t distinguishable race, dwelling is 
Europe and Western Asia more than 110,000 to 
100,000 year* ago. In all probability. The firrt 
complete skeletons have been found in Palestine 
(12 in number) m caves of the Mt. Carmel range, 
though ihesc specimen* appear to be miscd with 
charatteristics of sapient,. Neanderthal hunt- 

era had begun tn inter thrir dead tti such a way a* 
to indicate a belief in ao after life~the firat trace 
of rrligjou* belief discernible 

8 Late Pidrolitiijc 

First appearance *f homo sapiens in Europe 
(Cro-MRgtipn man), aad the great development of 
cave painting in sauthwettern Europe There wa* 
a great advance in the arts sad crafts. Bodies were 
often buried with orasmeats, and the first stone, 
hone, and ttnry (tatuettes of nude women appear. 
The figurines and cave paintinga prababty Indicate 
advaaced religious or magical apecolatwn, the na- 
ture of which it difeiilt to determine. 

B Mesolithic (Middle Stone Age) 

Better represented in Paleslimun eaves (the 
Natuflsn culture) than anywhere else in the world. 
The culture was Bourisbing about 12,000 years ago, 
coming te SB end before &000 B C. *t the latest. 
Palrrstiman naan of this age am wmII la 


(S ft o S ft 4 i) h gh) and p obably represent* 
the ea I es sppea an e of an h sto al a e He 
iiad learned to g era cereals (p obably m I e o 
whea ) domea a e an ma s m fce s one baa ns 
mo a s and a raple stone cons uct ona and be 
waa a fi.m be.reve. .n an afte. l.fc. 

C. Neolithic (Late Stone Age, cir 7000-4500 
B.C) 

In Europe this age it represented by the introduc- 
tion of agriculture, the dornestication of animals 
(both introduced into the Near East in the pre 
ceding period), the invention of pottery, and pol- 
ished atone implereeata In the Near East pottery 
waa invented, and the first villages or experiments 
111 community life appear. At Jericho the firat site- 
able building has been found, and from figurines 
discovered within and without may perhaps be in- 
terpreted as a temple There are mdicationa of a 
rather developed roligloua cult (including phallic 
models), and plastic statues in triads (father, 
mother, child) were found- Though the evidence 
is difficult to interpret, it has been suggested that 
the roythology and cultic symbolism associated with 
the gods of fertility mutt have been developed in 
this age. It IS also probable that this is the age 
when mcgalithlc burial monuments, such as dol- 
mens and cromlechs, were built, not only in 
Europe but also m the Near East, though we are 
to reckon with a cultuial lag in the cue of the 
European Ncolithic- 

0 Chalcolithic (“Copper-Stone’' Age, cir, 4500- 
3000 8 C) 

Transition period of great prosperity in the Near 
East, when copper first came into use, be.iutiful 
painted pottery developed in the Fertile Crescent, 
the first great public buildings built, writing devel- 
oped (cir. 3500 B.C), and agriculture and religion 
flourished. Temples became institution* of great 
power and influence Abstractions, such as "soul”, 
“divine”, “mankind”, “holiness”, “goodness”, 
“purity”, and 'truth” were conceived Basic cere 
alf, fruit, and vegetables were grown 
E The Bronae Age 

1. The Early Bronze Age (cir 3000-2000 B C ) 

A term in popular archaeological use, though 

bronze seems not yet to have been known It is 
the age when the first organized states appear in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and can be said to mark 
idle beginning of the histaricsl period. Monu- 
mental architecture (including the Egyptian pyra- 
mids), statuary, and inecrlptions occur, and mental 
activity was turned Into a wide range of channei*, 
including the production of great epic*, such as the 
Sumerian creation and flood stories, and the firat 
sign of a developing conscience in the realm of 
tociai idealism. 

2. The Middle and Late Bronze Ages (cir 
2000-1500, and 1500-1200 BC ) 

Period of great international and intellectual 
activity, the rise and fall of the Egyptian, Babylo- 
nian, Hyksos, Hittlte, and Mitanaian (Horite) 
fsmpiret, the appearance of the first monotheism 
(14th cent., in Egypt), and the emergence of the 
larnelitc people as * Breapi organized under a re- 
ligious bond, in the highlands of Palestine. 

F The Iron Age 


8$ 


1 The F »t I on Af,e a >o aUra I on I o 
SarSy 1 on c r 1200 900 B C ) 

Pc od of n r na to mo m ked fay he 

up on of h S Peop ej n ud ng the Ph 1 

nt n 0 P lis n« and Sj a the n 0(1« t on 
of o o (1 nm o 9 a d he * ea»e aapnin- 
tion of the I»raelites as a mtioo sincier David and 
''olomon. 

2 Tl»e Secord Iron Age (“lion IP' or “Middle 
Iron”, nr 900-600 B.C.) 

Period of the Divided Monarchy snd prophetic 
reformation m Israel, of the great Phoencian, com- 
mC'cal rapanslon (from whom the Greeks hof- 
rowed the alphabet), and of the rise and fail of 
the Assj-rjan tmpir*. 

I- 'I he Third Iron Age (“Persian” or “Middle 
Iron”, ctr fMlU-3U8 B C ) 

Period of the Mea-Bahvlonian and Pers'an em- 
pire*, and of the Eaile and Restoration of the 

tiitbscijupnt periods need only he liefcd, since the 
outline of their history i- fairly well knawn 
fj f'f ^ Brill .n'lii -Rom in i'eriotl Utr IfW HC- 
IfJO AD.) 

fl The Birsii'mc P r<<) i (nr ''(10 649 A IJ ) 

1 'f he \rat Period (cir 640—) 
tKr F Altirieht tri’m iht SUnt Agt la ChttJU- 
amtj, tlSfU; . V, C'or Jon Cht'de, hlim' Uajn rrt r*r 
fltvjj Amifrl V.aU, U-ni'don. NDt , C. F. t 
Harelip, *lhv Priktsta^n } ^iunAxtiom lA Vurt^gf (a Ihr 
.1fj.fer.rfrrin Age, iletdiw 14^91, T.ht Csmhrkigt 
intifrt Ut! Off, Volt f XII {mi 19?9) 

9».e RiMie.il arjiaeologj, O S-w. 

archaeolofjy : A term made up of two Greek 
wdt, a/cfmei, “ancient", and logof, “discourse” 
It niesns, therefore, the lystcmatic atudy ot anti- 
qyiti**, a science which beyins its tcudy when man 
first appcirs on earth in the doting epoch of 
geiili/gy. It rs coneerned with those remain# of 
past tiviiieajjoin wmeh hare been eicavatcd, In 
the widett wn«e with both epigraphtc aiirf anepi- 
graphic ducovenet See aiithropoliigy. <i a.w 

archbishop: Sec bishop 

jirehdoaeon; See clergy. 

archttnaHtlrite:: See clergy, 

architecture; See ^rt, cecIcsIsstKal, Chriatian, 

c„thedrai, church building, temple*. 

arohjyes, eoclesisstical; The ws,rd archive, or- 
iginally tigttifyiflg a building where ro'crdi were 
kept, came to be applied to the record*. Ec- 
ejesiasticaj srthive# comptise al! records, ctoeoiweat*, 
historical msteri*!j, historie* which a church or- 
gsnitadon prerervet n.K.w 

Artanifia. The iierwy etpeeiaUy ataoeiated with 
the name of Anus*, but continmna us a powerful 
force within the Church for two geoeTltion* after 
Its condemnation at Nites (A.D. 32S). From liie 
date until 344 the Arlan party, led by Eusebius of 
Hicoisedia*, fellow-pupil with Arm* of Luciaa*, 
remeined uoder cover but aUnspted by ftjOft in 
trffuo aad t todrroij) attjwkii Ui Ok lad 

en of thn tr p*rty Prouj J44 to 351 t* « 


resu t of the fa a of Com a as he »e tl ton 
of Con* an ana itxi A ati A u ev-j we e 
g e omp» yf pi I sdngth 
pe oi h h da i boo f A an in 
a o e he * i n o an he n 

\r a s D I om u n party and the li n o airs 
The lint group aiscrted ii»e unliKenet* of Christ to 
the father, the iccond affirmed the famous “of like 
being (or aubaUnre)") the th'fd atool nn the ns- 
tennediate platform of “like the Father" After 
36!, the lead being given at a Syned of A'casodru 
held early in ^62 and orrsided over by A'hinastus*, 
the Scmi-Ariarts and Nicetic* tfraduaily drew s 
yethef and tbt ngy v,a8 prepared CuriesustinUv for 
the c&ndemiutimi ot Ananiasri along with Apol- 
linaiiumsm* »t Coiirtiatinuple in 381- the Stiiod 
laur £0 he known a* the herunJ b'Cimcidtal Coun 
til. Imperial co.ivitlion# sid poiity, howojor, lud 
a part in the termiaaftoi! of tho Controverev, as 
thrj hid hull in iti lontifiuut tin. The ^ubAOiMit 
hittory of Anamsm i* Ij'^yelj foitS-ie.l to ,t# ini- 
pfcMive ii.ia-'Oii'try tsrcer umoriy thr tietmanit: 
trihvj. In this ronnectiors the name at Clblus* 
(.'V.D. 311-383), “apostle to rise tJoths" and tren* 

laior (if the Stripture* .ntu (>ulhn, is the omst 
notable. 

The iXhitinss of Athan^siv*. Bstil of t tevtie*, 
Ctegaty of Nyjia, »nsi frtesory , the 

Chuitti lliSTOtwt of Fuebiiis, S'Hiatrs, 'I'l.-i'twri, and 
'Iheiidwiet- -*i*iF .ji i'l i! J'li.r, itii i ' '--..Iieeu ju-i-urd 
by PhotiiiSj J. H Krwi’taii TF* Aihm ij ipf 
ftsir/ei t f' 1*') ilbi^i; H bf Gwttbiti. WirAei f 
At/xnum UfSHI) and Ana” rot,tr.i»*r(y UtiHPJ, 
F J Kottkei j*r»s<if), " Ariaiiism * in hVry ata 
Btkier; the ssundaid hi»i'«iet •,( C hswiisn fkirtriiK 

c w ( 

Aristippus, (ta, 4‘5-3fif) B.CM See <yren-u<* 

Aristotle (3534-532 B ti.) smdl Anstotel- 
iamaznt A great birfipgt*(, moralist, IcgitiiR, ami 
nir{»phy»ici»ii, who tarn* closer than any other 
thinker to iropfisoning mankind withm the c&n- 
bnra of tiia sistein Accotdmg Co thi* syftdii, the 
World is a many of substanto, A cufattasice 
aomrtiiing which eorrcsuimds to the subject of a 
propojitioiJ and can never properly be treated a* a 
predreate A predicate ia in a subatanci, but * »ub- 
mance ia in ttjcEf ft* It not also in the world! } 
iuhjfa'ite h*» twq aupci-ts, matter and fonu-^plo* 
“oriYution," or the *b*etn.c of ibta or that uattivj- 
lai form There can be isc mutter withsiut tona 
(except as a mere idc* la the rairiEt) anii no for 
without nisTOt (except in the caw of C.yJ, ea- 
ctjitmn which threatese the cttisatsteney al the sys- 
tem) The matter ja that fay which the CSine «tjb- 
Mrtiitr can have, now one form, now another, a*jJ 
by which several sufastancei can have the lanue 
form Mutter h potentislitv as conirssfed to ®c- 
tualitys for it» nature i* to be capubie of forma 
beytind those which it actually hat, Ots the other 
fcuntfi form* arc actual or nothing f fur — fa ecta- 
ir«t to Blato’s r^fiitem (a* Aristptle interpret* it) 
— there it no tuch thing as a mere fumi unemiwd- 
ied in matter (except for God, who periisp* is a 
lesK • emhod«d in (bt world, a doubifuj poial 
n the tyttcKi, howtvts- you take it) to chat tbr 
only wJ fotait ue thMc which iwv* thtlr 



■vihe « here mav be rna e Tvh h e lack nj 

nea y s s pgsB b e forms A o e says 

a he gene fo m a ma c o he spe es the 

a on ve aa po tc a to he e a e y pa 

tii h. sh hetiynd ation hat mat 

na po n al j- a e not ea y eiju a eat. Fo 
the Gon-m itertal Bide or form of a man, for esr* 
ample, fiis loul, is said to be his actnatity, although 
it seems clear that the unrcalttietl potentialities of 
the soul surpass those of the physical as such The 
doctrine seem* to be that it is the physical stuff 
which m the rate of man takes on soul or becomes 
ictmllv ciJU'Ciocr, sentient, etc But (m modern 
fcicrittfic terms) do clcctront, say, think human 
thoughts > They become associated viith such 
thoughtt in some a ay, and must previously have 
had the capacity for such association, hut they never 
hsd nor can have the capacity to think, which the 
iiUil hue, Ih" final expreafiiun of the idea that the 
sufirior (.r spiritujl is the actual a* such, in con- 
trut to the potcntnl as such, is in the idea, of God 
as piiri- Jituality or pure form, without potency or 
bicoiiitnf, f’lod has no nutter or partieuUnty in 
H 111, out onh pure form, taken iv pure spirituality, 
juii ill lice he knows nothing hut tin* very spiritual- 
tti (>iU his fhirfcliig IB 'if thinking itself) Were 
he tii kiiiiv mere in.'tirial thiiifrc, this would w- 
trodiuc jioti'iifv and infiriority into the content of 
hn iiiimedi itr- intuitioiu, and au contradict his per- 
fcvtinn It 11 1 iniimeiituus paradox, to use no 
stu iipei Word, th.i* Medieval tfimker* (with the 
bittyii'li eneptiiiii of [,cvi ben Gerson*) at- 
trrtiptfd til lumhi’if she docinnc of Cod as pure 
avtu ility with the dfictrioe tl'at God knows eoo- 
tipgettt pirtieilart, as existent To put such en- 
titi*-", a* rviitents. w.lh tluir matter, into the con- 
cetif of dsviiie knowledge jeems utterly contrarv to 
the Ar'ilfi'clian priiKipiei proetaitned by those who 
H duteed in the pr<.£rdu''e (Sec Oirnisc'cnce, Per- 
f stmn ) And th* evidence of experience is that 
ca ii h vel of be! Jig has potencies which are yoit 
as etpjFUive 111 its aupciiar ty ta lower levels as 
ir* iti actiwlitirs A min ce» think and eiperi- 
rnce iijjiiy things he dues not actually think, and 
thrSi. thnigs SI. tt'j u i>r an ant csuld not tfcsafc. 
SiiiiiLtily the hip best I'cinif, or Gnd, mist be cap- 
iWfl cf tbfii.fthts and rspcrirnces he doea not aetti- 
alSy (‘tijur a-’d of vihich no leaser being is even 
fanvhle, Xn no tithet way can the -eaiity of pos- 
Bihilities and tl time ffr God hr maintained, and, 
suite fJntnuvleuvc njyisi.res rpjjity, m deny po- 
tency to Cod ic ;i rinse th.(t potency (and particu- 
larity) cxjtts Heir ArlntoleijanMOt and, by the 
usuil intftoretitiuns, Plafotiism* aiao, trnaled thc- 
olayy fi r over two miUema. 

Aristotelian ethk* has playrd a similarly dubious 
Tttit in histotieal theoloyy. The Aristotelian view 
of stihatasice as what fattongs ts ittelf not to another 
thing is suitahSe to an ethit! (or pseitdo-ethies) of 
self-interest, not to an ethics which makes love the 
ahrolutc divjne priMiple of »J3 thinga. Substances 
ate preiisely not ’'members one oi another” For * 
iti c Arlstotelm, * cell u net a real lad vidual n 
the nd v dual boaua being, nor an ttom m the 
cclL i d AriatoOe » -eelv of eir — crila 


a oniB s they a e now known to ex 3t H s 
» e phye a and t ology of he naked eye on 
a ded by any lucky guess as to what more powe ful 
na men s wou d e ea (part y be ante A sto c 
de e ed e £ n ph losoph cal e os n G eek a o 
m th o y ind was oo ou y efu ng these o ex 
plorc more philosophical versions) Plato, on Che 
contrary, thought of the world as an organism, aa 
nearly as possible ideally perfect, of which all les- 
ser organisms are members, and eo by implication, 
through their interdependence in one organism, also 
members one of another. Yet Plato also kept slip- 
ping into a self-interest ethics, and never fully de- 
veloped the doctrine of reality as composed of or- 
ganisms organic to one another 

The theory of separate substances not organic to 
one another results in a dilemma which sums up 
much ot the difEcultv in later philosophy. Either 
tne totility of the real is not a substance, or else 
tins totality is the only substance— on the assump- 
tion that a substance can have no other substances 
as its parts (Aristotle expressly domes that an 
organism has re.il parts ) If we take the first horn 
of the dilemma, the universe as not a substance, 
we have, among other difficulties, that the most 
stable of all orders, the cosmic order, belongs to 
a whole which has no substantial unity at all If 
we take the other horn, and suppose the whole to 
have substantial unity, then all other apparent ai 6- 
stanecs must be held unreal, for the world sub- 
stance by hypothesis has no substantial parts. Thus 
assuming Aristotelianism, we hive either a world- 
whole Without parts (Spmoxism*) or a world of 
parts without real wholeness (the doctrine of 
Hume*). In more theological terms: if God is 
not the substance of which others arc members 
(and thereby members of each other) then besides 
Cod wc have the totality of the creatures forming, 
with God, the super-totality, God and the creatures, 
and either this super-totality is more than God, 
greater than the greatest being, or else the crea 
tores, being neither in Cod nor additionaj to him, 
are just nothing. The violence of medieval at- 
tacks upon “pantheism”* are to be explained partly 
by the inability of Aristotehamsm to construe God 
either as including the world or as not including it 
The theological employment of Aristotle’s coii- 
eept of God as “unmoved mover” overlooked the 
possibility that the unchanging might be an ab- 
stract aspect of 1 Being which concretely or at a 
vrhulc changes, (Sec transcendence, time.) It was 
argued that what moves tends toward an end and 
it the end is reached motion ceases, while jf the 
end is not reached tlicre is imperfection. This 
tverlcKikad the inexhaustibility of possible values, 
their absolute infinity as possible, and their neces- 
sary fitiitude as actual (tmee possible values are 
partly incompossible, cannot all be realircd to- 
gether — Berdyaev and Whitehead), 

Aristotle's works cannot be dated Atnoflg them are 
Organon (the Treatise* on togir) , Pliysics; The Spoed, 
Metaphysics; Nicomachean Fthics, Polities. Poetics 
These and odiers ate conveniently available, with an 
CIO, la Tin fiki e Wart of Arvto U (ISMI ) 
od by Kichaxd McKeon See brlo- 

encpfusiD iao aoul 


Anu» {A D 256-336 Pmbj cr of A ciird i 
and mo* p am &nt upadont of ti< herety knona 
It A an »ra Am w*i a pep I of Lo an* of 
Anuotll A d wp C of PjuI of S imu *_ ■»ho had 
however tombined the monarchian* i id adriptianist 
slandpoiot of the latter with the LogtH Chrwotoitj 
of Origea*. Th)t j» the ttarting point for untJof- 
stantimg the thought of Arius, One of hia mo~ 
tiiitj was itiOfiarehian j with this v.js combined the 
Greek idea of the utter transcendence and inac- 
ceasibiljty of God. The Logos, as for Ongen, is 
the medium of the Fattjer’s creation, but for Arius 
He is entirely * creaturr, produced out of nothing 
as the hcginnsng of tile crs-ition, endovied with 
free will, and made the reapicnt ot the Divine 
Grace roUowmg the Ciospel aceordittg to St 
John, Ariua taught that this Logos became fiesh !ii 
Christ, but denied that the latter possessed a Jm- 
mari soul 

The Arun Ottitrnvers> began in AD. 3!S, 
when Anus openly opposed his Bishop Alexander* 
on the eternity of the Son Against tliis Anus in- 
jutfd that the Father mint be older than the Son, 
and that '“there was when the Son w is nut” After 
his excomniuincat on bs Alerander, Ariuj found 
(Tuny inu’s, <’iid “in <i short time the whole f.ist- 
Citi Chiin.h bec.mn: a metaphysical battle fic’d ” 
T hr ilimui of the {.onlroversi tht Cm.iuil of 
Veej ciUed ir *21 iy the Kmnernr Con'-tantwc" 
Here Anus* vieve were eoiujeniricd, and the fi- 
'irnus snli-As'an Creed of Nicea was promulgated 
Its mcit iiiipetnant phrati , “nf titsr being (at sub- 
stance) ■with the Kathtr”, atirvivcs in the Creed 
commonly called the Nicetie and u«cd in many of 
the Liturgies of Christendom See Aru.tifm for 
the further aevelripment of this heresy and for a 
bibliography c w i 

srk: The sacred ark concrived to be the pallddtum 
of Ysh'web*, appeals to have been tiie chief cult 
ob,eet nf the Kpbracmitic sanctuary jjf Shiloh It 
was home by the priests in military expcdit.ani »» 
VHible symbol of V*h»eh’'s presence INum, iQ 
35-35 j cf. Pa. 68 1) Captured by the Philiitinea* 
in the «ee(!iid battle of Bben-eecr, It brought dis- 
aster upon the people of Asfcded and Gath, «h<i 
returned it in desperation to the Israelites ( ! Sam- 
■4-6). It remained at Kiriath-jearim until David* 
nuCalkd it in the new sanctuary at Jeruaalem*. 
Subsequently ft ssas transferred to Solomon’s* tem- 
ple and deposited within the 4iitr or the Holy of 
Holies*. <2 Sam.^ 6j ! Kingt 8 1-13) In the 
light of idvancmgr ideas of God, the ark wag now 
resnterprefed to function a* the receptacle of the 
l*b!e* of the Law* and was referred ti> as “the ark 
of the covenant of Ood”. WhM happened to tht 
ark later on »» not known ’I'raditran reports that 
there was ne arfc in tlir Second Temple (Mcnahot 
27b) The Fricstly Code* traeet the ark to Msse**, 
who constructed lE at Oed’s behest and *et it with 
in the Tabernacti:* to eheJter the Decalogue* and 
to serve at the throne of God, upon whidh He sit 
between tise cheruMm*. <E*. 25 10-22 j 37. 1-9) 

Itt the synagogue* the ark it built or placed m 
the eastern wall at the container of the aeroU* of 
tie Law ffti In front of a haogt the 


1 fht abo c > d the i gene y a repreiea 
la on f the Vr a a curta n i placed 

be} nd n f of be du-ir The ark hut sym 
hi t (M of h Tc-np S 

p-iif itiati'in ’’t 

Arles, Synod of. Tim tint pert'-ai council ot 
the Wetiurn Ch.,rch, yhiih vtot in Arici in lowsh 
casterti France in ID ^I4 CjH-c b. the .,ii- 
peror Ct ’I'ti'it.iK* to settle point) .it issue brtwem 
Di.njti’W* and t rth&lua iti North It-icu, which 
had been left i.i, settled by the S}nrjd of Rcu e in, 
J13 Attciwd by r!'presfntat.,C3 of tiiih, prt t 
Western Furspe (mtlitliitj; Brkrfin) u.ii NottS, 
A{r«c.’. 22 r t.u'iiii toiiiletnncii the Du’iatintv j-id 

thnr n-iii" cmUnt.&rH (ii.J Jnjl; with matlots / 
cCili‘’'iu.t(i.jl I'tsciplmr that hid emrrpid taKe the 
pe'jecutiun under Iliec'cti-it ■ M ti 

Aritienian Church' her I eiti-m Orth. id ic 
C’h ir.hes 

AreaeniSiu version: Sre verwons of the Bible, 
anrient. 

Armmtan ihcoJo^y; .'Irminian thiuluct pHc« 
its chief (inplufn hpun nun's frvedont of chuiee 
It jfiue in the Retur.nrti Chimh ui the Neth-* 
Irnds a* 3 piutrst agaiiiit the cairomr fufin u' C d 
vintam ■which j revailrd »t cim beyinnn), ui the 
I7th Crtitiicy. It takes itn iis.iie from J 4 *n*s fja 
enbiis) Atmi.ima (Hful Id'D), a nilld-mahttcrrd 
pritfejsijp „f the Lni’ rinity nf Levden 

The peiitest of Armiiutte md hn tdluyeft wu* 
against the dtigsnas of u!\ei}iidi'ts.it»ai el-itiiir anS 
irresistible grace 

Their eppohciit* held that God elect* cetton 
peri“n» for salvation wh-ie others me dnuri that 
privilege Furthermore, because (lod will* it to, 
It I* ;«*!- Arminius held that, "He caiinut will to 
do . that which He cannot de of right For 
Hi 9 wilt i* restricted by lucricc " AmnniiH held 
that divine foreknowledge enables <»aJ to tsir'-jte 
the purely contingent That ii to say that GoJ 
knows in advame that a man will sin Iv free 
choice but tJiat God does not ■will oof predntinr 
the man to do *o A-itimiuj heldi Grthef, that 
m*H’« freedenn standi m contrast to c'l^ipuisms, 
so nceesuty, und to epoatuneitr. Evro in the dt- 
itre for h.ippi!tewi "which is », iiritaneo'J*, m-i i la 
nr t free. Freedom eisiiiM urtly v here >hvrr i« the 
power of alternate choice. M»r fate® aiternat'- 
choice and j» actually free. 

The opponeat* held that the grace of Gid, 
which 19 made svaiUblu for the elect, mnnot be 
relisted. The Artnitsiaiii held that grace «. »«r 
itreaieiiblt, but thit tl>ase who “arc ready fur the 

ctioflict, and detire Hie (Christ’*) help, and are 
ant muctive" -wjil be kept from fjilitig. 

The iniaence of ArmimsB theology ipresd 
■widely ■when it was udopted by the Methadkt and 
related tnovcmeati to the 18th eeotury. It* view- 
point has prowiotcd a spirit nf wlorance. It has 
led to an cmphasii upaa hurouti duties rather than 
speeuiativc theology, Scs Dort, Syasd oft Fivo 
Point* of Artttiriiaaiaiirj) Rtmaastrsats, the. 

G I- Carta Arm wtsatia » FT sftfjr #P4 
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James A m u Tk k O arw a ed f ora ^ 
LanbJnnNo Sted o 

W ngs i^^jnnsTi^ h d f th 

60^) Th Oh h ^ The d* »& 

arid h Lnd Th y m Th C Any f 
Sa 4 Th K7 On i? on ttzk g u 

D n n \m Ch n 06 AU aa n 
Sen m n <508 AD a n n h T u and 

G notTitt »/ rhf- hjpu. vf "^tP 

to the Ronjjns <1^99) Letter cr the Strt Aeatnjt 
the Holy Ghca (1^99) t Artaljsss of tue Hittth 
Chapter of the Zp*Ule to the Koman^ (1593) 

W r-R 

4rnoId, Gottfried; (if>^6-17l4) Servin^r as pro- 
fessor of secuJrr history for only one year m Gies- 
len, iie held pjstorates m Werben and Perteburg 
He "was endowed with a poetic gift and translated 
the isorks of rcJijricms mystus. He also 

wrote sc\eral spintualitbc works IIj» church his- 
tory was the first one wrutcn in German. He was 
an erpnncnt of a pneumatic or spiritualistic inter- 
pretation of the history of the Chriitian church 
rhc work was a nith!'"8S break-through of tradi- 
tipnal eccSeEiastical tendencies. It was a passionate 
sermon of repentance to corrupted Chrutianity, 
whether Cithehc or Protestant. The central co- 
herent idea of the work was the idea of the grad- 
ual proeeis of cnrfuptloii of the historical church 
UnpArtiti^thi Kt'^Ahen K^tttrhitibrie VQr\ Att 

fan:; Jti Smen TtstamsnUt kt: aaf jakr < hrtstt 
ItiBS, 3 vtih tFrankfuit, ifi?? liOd), ,j 

Arnold, Matthew: fl822-!S88) English educa- 
tor, poet, and critic. Altheugh actively engaged 
(or thirlc-ficc years as an inepector nf schools, he 
Isetured and wrote caflensively on a wide range of 
subjects Hia poetry, issued mostly between 1849 
and I8C7, Is sombre and often skeptical in tone, 
reflecting what he termed “the man movement of 
mind” of the age, fn his aubirquent pTouc writ- 
ings, however, he uftd'*rtook Co resolve his doubts. 
His priocipai eKcurotnno into the fields of social and 
religious eritKism are Cuitare and Aaarthy (186'3), 
iSf Paul and Pratailanttim (1870), LftsTatart and 
Do^ms (1873), 6'od! and tha SiiU (1875)) all 
arc rtiarkesJ by a strong ethical emphasis deriving 
from Stoic as well as Christian sources. 

Tilt edition of the Waris (15 vols . 

1^3 i !? the nio.t oeafty eimplcte, Outstanding 
among recent studies is Tkt ratirj af Matihtw 
Armid • a C'lmiweirfJi'y. by C B Tinker and H F 
Lowr/ (spJuj a w.c 

or* moritsndi: Counsel fer the dying) especially 
a written guide ty the pricat in b.s ministry to the 
dying Many atiti taartfndi appeared in the late 
middle ages. fA, flarcteland, OascAiikte der spt- 
iieiftn iSVHip'ge, Berlin, 1897-8,) jtm. 

art hcc dancing) bymas) idols and image#, po- 
etry, 

art, ecclcsjagticai Christian: The earliest Chris- 
tian art of which «« hs''e any esampies are the 
crude drawing* -a the Roman catacombs*. The 
earliest church buildings are the Roman hasiiicas* 
whose apses* and adj,teeMt wslla are decorated with 
mosaics- This form of church persisted in Italy 
till well Into ibo Middic Ages, and the ompatiile* 
appcjft! With the basilica and i* tistd with all the 
other luliM ftyiifc After C oplr beean*: 


he cap al of he emp e the Byeant ae sty e had a 
g o OU8 re gn a th y I was de e oped f om 
0 en al and Roman p ecedea s and was chara 
sed by the u c of the ba e ault the apse and 
he dome on penden ves and s n e o s wc e 
p ofuse y de 0 ated w h a veneer of Colo ed 
marbles and gorgeous mosaics Sancta Sophia at 
Constantinople (S32-562) and St. Mark's at 
Venice (c 1100) are outstanding remaining ex- 
amples. 

The Romanesque style began in Lombard ter- 
ritory in northern Italy and is characterised by- 
cross vaults supported by independent nbs and a 
crude but vigorous sculpture decoration St. Am- 
brogio at Milan c. 1075 is generally considered 
the initial monument ot the style. The Tuscan 
Romanesque of central Italy of which Pisa (1063- 
1118) IS a notable example, is characteriacd bv 
abundant external arcading and veneer of colored 
marbles but without any attempt at vaulted inte- 
riors The Romanesque of southern France la of 
eipecial Importance and has a school of sculpture 
showing in the south, strong Roman influence, but 
is more crude but vigorous farther north. A Ro- 
manesque school flourished in the Rhine valley and 
some other parts of Germany in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, showing strong Lombard mflii- 
ence, of which the great churches of Mainx, Speyer 
and Worms are representative examples 

The Gothic developed from the Romanesque in 
the Isle de France m the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries and became the most noteworthy school 
of art m all Christian history. The profuse sculp 
turc of its churches ranks with that of Greece of 
the fifth century BC, and it* stained gla«* has no 
equal in all art. The Gothic movement spread 
into all European countries. Spain has splendid 
churches In the Gothic and Romanesque styles In 
England the Gothic developed from the Norman 
Romanesque in the thirteenth century and is sec- 
ond only to that of France. Its iconography*, 
while not so profuse, Is in its best examples, of a 
choice and striking character Its cathedrals, par- 
ish and abbey churches and university buildings 
rank high among the building* of the world, with 
much stained glass that is unexcelled 

The architectural Renaissance began with Bru- 
ncUesclii’s dome in Florence in 1420 In the first 
century of the movement it was a revival of all 
the preceding styles of European architecture ex- 
cept that of Greece But it soon became a revival 
of the Roman classical and m this form it spread 
to the various European countries The best ex- 
ample of this latter phase is the work of Palladio 
(1518-1580) and in its Palladian form it came 
to England, and was the chief influence in the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) 
Wren’s modified Palladian is the style seen in the 
London churches and the school 1* known as the 
Georgian 

The first churches in the American colonies of 
the seventeenth century, in Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New Amsterdam, etc, were in file debased Gothic 
of the times, but the Georgian prevailed In the 
Anglican churches and so continued through the 
eighteenth rm tnry ’iRe noia-Ang can duirthes. 
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hove e e p 1 a K w Eng ind we e the 

p|j n n 2f njf h se f Enp fi non onfo m 
p c eden I n a he Ke a u n 

tisa he Am f n h gaa st>p a n 

otJ th n Ep PS hu h s a d he wii « 
Fjfn huie w! be so ijs pisae 

jplcnJid enn<ple* ttf this aiovtaieat trmiinucd at 
sS oe't tjlJ a''oilt H’fl. 

The OhiiiE.an persod was fallowed hy the 

fjfecfc, G jth't tntJ Ror>i,.E!esi5i.c rr-vsvah liil jtbout 
the t'Rie of 'be Cied ’VVs- when the so-etlltd 

'‘dark ages” Asiurii'in architcettire began, whieh 
laatcd wf-I! thri’Lif’h the mBeteenlh century. 

Su.ce V fuJE there hss licrr a remirkjhle 

nvr^kcHtnt^ to 'he eceiegiaitjcal proirictset m ths* 
cou jfT> The lait it'sttjfc'! of the “nKitins house" 
ideil 'sre rapidly di-sappeanng. Tie ' luditorjuin” 
i» pjvir.g pHet to the motf irfTily hu’ist of wer- 
ihip. The hitherto o.ifinished ‘ pulp t end" of the 
.thurch has lO rumcrouB it.sEariets heeti ctiropieted 
With 'lie spprfipriate iharicel m wiiich the iltar u 
again taking its proper plair t-ndef tiif i'-ailrr- 
stitp of bnli‘Ait artim iihr the late R iltih Adam* 
Cnm, fine Gothic churches with appropriate 
rtaiiicd glass and abundant sombi'h-'m hsvr brrn 
fell It, anti the other historiu st>Iea have many fine 
examples in the towns and eifies of ttns country, 
W eh'jr. h hiidding 

D M Robb A. j J Curnsin, Arr in ihi Waifn 
Vr'orli £i9?'n* H Ciardner. d't the Aytri 

(ISJtil , h Rctoaeh Afnlia (WO)' t Kimhall at 
Cl H, Fcgell, A Iltitffy a/ Aref it'.mft <14111) 
r, H "Ihott 'ifif lfc*ie tW ftS’oJ R Sturgis. 
Dittiaru'y ijf Atthiittmrt avI Bmldfag (1901 !90t} 


art ia tlwt Enlij^htemmant See Enlightenment, 
the 

art, phlioaophy of . See aesthetics. 

Articlts of R«U;^oct (Me)thodist)i T!ir»e *t- 
ticirf were inclueicd In, the Sundsv Service for the 
Methodists of North Aitierica, p'e^arsd by John 
WeaSty ta i7S4, for the newly formed Mathodwt 
Epsseopal Church. Originally thry coosistetJ of 
twenEy-foar sniclet, hstrd apon the thirty^niae ar- 
ticlci of the Church of England* Later the Amer- 
icsa Methodists sdded an article Of f?t/'rs of th* 
U'tiioJ S/ata of Attufita. Breadly speaking the 
Mcthodiit artiilfs diffrr from the thirty-nne of 
the Episcopal ChiTch in ihit all references tn Cal- 
vjn.ioi arc eteJndeJl wr w.s 

srtfi, fine: See fine arts 

Arval Brodiors: F'stre' Arialt, a coiJtge of 
pneeta in tlic religion of atieicnt Riimr- Perhaps 
!if Etruscsn origin. The archaic “Song of tfte 
Arval Brethren" mditsEe* an agricultural function, 
a charm for the proteetiois of the crops and for 
tuccotsfu! harvests. 

W. W Fowlor Raman fattlvds <1899). 

V OM 

Ary# Sasnay: A tnodern reform movement la 
H fooaded by DyajjtBdi Sarssvati n 1S75 

AJthongh bh an adirecl esuh of the 

Chrwju i#T of ladla it la notably hoatile tn 


Ch s tn V a gh e n 

I !i f ind an» wits n n C b n 
X D tsaSak \e m the 

found h p d *e e d n } n n p 

e e a v.h In " 

h omc to py a He fr w he 

there, fintr (he n. it jde so 'I'iiu Vtntt podn arr 
ijn^cvc'" 1 tn he 5'i,t tariuit ni'i''; fir 'he n;,c 
trie tint 'fhe inovimrl't it stt.tt', 'u tl-uji l-itT ue 
tn Its wvt*hip, h'it it rc’.sitir th .''a'a ' r.rtit H>n 
au hiliet’ ill Ktrma arid trj'iHnigr.'it-i .n** vh 
till tcuiider thought were tsugh' 'U lit Vr Ji* hn 
v.attoo IS thought of js tmati w"!tirst( frtin lehrth 

r);an'ir'd"i svjs n..ltctrarr!iC tn a high lev"ie 
.mr 'nr mrjven.'Jit hss tern pr t ciiif”, nart litect 
of thr moJersi r,jr of nat'nn.i'i'iiii n tr.„u. 1' 
has become (juitc the most i^grna.vr branch it 
H.ndussm* 

''(he .Ar}.i Samaj hrn shout i hjlf.m.’h'in ml 
lowers at present, sicajli t h‘ 'ulted fiftrs the n ein- 
herihip nf the flrahir.ti.yarii i;^ finin wb;,h IHar m 

4.1 birmid i tjittfiber sf rite prut,;-!! featiire.; if 
bif »<itirty. But its trtijtnsc tiii liithati life hai 
not teen iti propr rttuu to ns lelxnr s iprnofitj 
m iiumtefs, < s » 

Aryan rolijtion: The rejigttin nf the an- e it 
.\tjans, the sricstntji nf the Irinlai' imi t 5 h 
fndims The Aryans ate « gl >iip wh-ih aej 
jrjted from the p.o etbrtu. 1 ‘do I,tifripea,.» ahr,u( 
71)1)0 B C nr *i.'on after, and aetilrd ti Iran end 
in Jntli* (See Itidit, Religions nj) Their re- 
lijrii'ft, ccirntijuently, is a drvelwpmrrit or sbr Iruin 
Europeiiu relipitsn. The hitter reeognircd, pstde 
frum tribal dsitiei, ctm.sit divmt brmy-. the *ti- 
prnne ge>cf wss iJycus tfJrrek, 2ew», Istin, ju 
piter), the sbsniof god of th' sky, the giver nt raiti 
and fertility, the vangutjher ot h»» foci ihtfttigh 
his lightning boil. He is the lather {ft->t the im 
ator) of pods and meri and, ,4et‘f,l,cd with 

» local god, h..t ii'a nations! I'mitatitn,* (In 
cotmterpart and cansort h Mi (her Earth Other 
gods of light (aVre’a, cf Latin, i»a.j fgH-il) are 
the Sun (icary.*), the Moon Smi the Ifawn 

(cf f'rcrk aSs) Fite wtirshsp 1 * 3.1 alM c 'inm m 
as well lit the local worship (if tnnwr Intit's in 
trees, stones, springs, and risers, 7’jie gn-is fight 
unccaBlngJy against the .iemptit of daikneari these 
have aoinetiiiic* *tc>[c-« s dtvnr trrasu'e which 
must be recovered. 

CultiiralSy more advsncesl than the Jn-lo Euro 
pejtM, tlie Aryans piriipreiti d rehgislisSv, without 
however loosiog that »ease <jf uttivrns'uv and fel- 
lowship with nature which arc uhara-tr'isiu. of the 
former. Djeus was graduiijly liisplijcd hy 111414“*, 
a younger and tunte herw'r god of ■toinn and light- 
nior who kiilril the d-agfiti Vrlm, fait thr run atiri 
moon gods persisted sporadically amtiny them, By 
the side of lijdr* we now find the hcppiV* Tfit*, as 
also the Nasntyas (.Aiviot) 'n rJicir war ehawt 
The real contribution of the Aryans was rhe dev 
velopment of deities regulating human aet>ety (fr* 
nian ludtaa Ajaea*)- by the slcfe' of these 

gods ef Mtarc (da de) eventoal y the AovrH (ex 
cjK Vsruni') a India, whJ e the 

Daevu tKrocqih Zc oaotcr 1 # 


I n 'T'be gail f JUS e and ^I'h a £ M a 
I n an M Ui mean ng otnpa ) the de 

nd of e 5 nc y of n ic s be ween nd 
d and of ea cs be weeo na ona and 

V u J h f ne y ot oa !is ( den 

d w Ii *j Maada* bj 2oose} Mtha 

ri nr iu'.e bun a solar destj, Varuna the god of 

the otean encircling' the earth (in India he be- 
ciiine a Sea gnd'. The Aryan* achieved some no- 
ti jh of the ciioinic order, the uniform ia-w of na- 
ture, tlndiarti r/u, Avestan, etsJia'}, domia- 

ating over gods and men uid unsnccessfully disre- 
gndeJ hy demoni, w-lio consequently are but iJ- 
iusjQr'r idruh, frinuii, tf'aj). To obtain the 

himm, n tif th*- rntn roust fulfil the re- 

quiriment of “guild thoughts, good works, good 
dcodi’ — rtnginally a '‘itual jirtcrpt, gradually roor- 
ali/eJ in Zoroa«tfiaru*m and Buddhism. The prep- 
aration oi the safied drink ^%'edic, Soma*, Avet- 
tan, Haomi*)"- Jjtei n god, — the sacfiCeial wor- 
ship, and the liturgies beionging to it (particu- 
1 itlj ih. magical tpelij, fuootao*) are the mon- 
optiiy tl thf prie^ta, wJuj attaiised conaequentiv a 
hi,h social potHum TVo class! » among them are 
known the “lighters of Jirt” (Indian, alhtirva'ti 
Irimiti, iitiMoirol, and the “callrrs” (Indian, 
hot IT, Iranian, c,ji,rurj whu invoke the gods 
thfiHvh ntual for.'iul le and »lio through impro- 
imd hyitit'* (Iiamair, gar/iu*). Before 7oro,!»ter 
*ad Buddha*, the piictJ -were ri-ipoauHe for rc- 
ligKtis iiri>gtMi .niiifiiK the Aryan*. 

j(> .SthridcJ, in J Haitit.gs, hncythpoedni a) 
Kei/jiff n littsl klhht, *t4 U (15>0tt> op J1 57 (ihleHy 
on Indu imiipean trStgiuu) i t Meyer. Gttthtchts 
its A>icr,iims (}rd ed , IPtSI, 1 2, pp SJI 

S.S.I'. 

ascension. The rising of Christ in hi* resurrected 
body from earth into he*vcn (Acta 1 9). 

BeJirfa la similar cspe 51 em.es on the part of holy 
men do not iavoive the fact of the resurrnetion. 

a-se.K.)(. 

Ascenssan 0tiiy: Sec Church Veer Cycle 

aeoeticisin, ia Juolnsam and early Christian- 
ity (Cr to practice, train, eaercise) The 

vii w that thrmigh moderation or renunciation of 
those things eomtrsoniy considered pleasant one 
leuhes a tugfirr spiritual atate Asceticism was ali- 
en t(j the yen us of Judaism, and not unnatufslly 
rii, tnfiCf awriictsin is ptcultariy iadividualislic and 
du.i'istif, the longing to nd one*» soul of the 
defiling coi'uptioa of tbc body. The Rechabite* 
and blararifen** of the O T. were not prispcrly 
ascrtic* hut reaitiotiarjes, in'"!! out of step with th« 
timff, who sotighs to tcfnact liie good old davs. 
Tho prohibitum againtt wine by thr Rechabitr* was 
thus But Oft aic«ic gfeiiruis™»till lets oa moral 
gruimd*— but w.it a protest agatitsf the settled life 
of liirael nuiircqueat to the occupation of Canaan- 
Vmpy.ir«!g were the sign and product of a type of 
life impotaibJe tor tiotnad^- Ascetic groups such *» 
Bssetiot and Therspcutit** were preseat m later 
Juiiaiiin, but weft far departures from it* genio* 
aud apparen y ranted 1 tic nfiiaeace erpon the 
■ ok Jiid file 

Stuac b of ChniliaBtty er y (nok 


on an a etic na u e as an acqu red hara e 9t c 
It 9 no to be ecu n he ea est days although 
no nf equen y t h^ been m 9taken y cad nto 
Paul s cautious words'regard ag roar agfu la I 
Co 7 36 5 the e 9 p obab y o be seen an ad 
a on of tne so a ed 9p ua ma gee (o g ns 
suissUfadtuttise), which Uter caused a great moral 
prohitro for the church Col 2 20 ff juggeats 
that early in the first century aecetic notes were 
being streased — from the outside — ana were being 
as heatedly opposed. Aa the years wore on, they 
became increasingly prominent, leading to a dis- 
paragement of marriage and a temporary un- 
wholesome eialtitioa of the type of life character- 
ised by the ao-esUed pillar saints In many circles 
of Chnatiana tiiere is still to be discerned tire ner- 
vous suspicion that anything pleasant and natural 
to man is under the wrathful ban of God and will 
Have to be atoned for at the bar of judgment 

See anchoret! oommumstic settlements, religious, 
hermit , recluse 

O. 2tockltt.Asitst snsd Moischtsiut , 2 

Fehtle, Dsi‘ guhhche Kenschten dss Alseriums 
iiPlO) . J Mam, Rshg/aas Chashtj fl9J3) , C H 
Moore, "Ascetic Tendencies of the Occek and fto 
man ' in Haritard Estops on CUtsital Zabtti-ls (19121, 
pp 97-140: M S Enslin, CbusUan Bfgsnnsrgi 
(1938), pp 120 12d ^j,a. 

Asgard: Home of the Norse gndt, ■where Odia’s 
scat was. In it lived the twelve gods and twenty- 
four goddesses, and m it was the hall of the 
chosen slain, Valhalla, surrounded by the forest of 
trees whose haves were all of red gold pom. 

Ashkenaziin The biblical Ashkenai (Gen 10 3) 
was identified in medieval Hebrew with Gcrmaiiy, 
and the name Ashkenasim came to designate the 
Jews of Germany and their descendants in north- 
ern, central and eastern Europe, Great Britain, and 
the America* They constitute more than ninety 
per tent of all Jews, s.s,c. 

Ashshurt Assyrian national godj the lord of the 
Assyrians, without connection with natural phes- 
nomena, active in war, represented shooting the 
bow inside of a winged disk. a n.r 

Ashtsirt: Sec Mother Goddessetj cf. Ashtoreth 

Aabtoretlit (Possibly a distortion of Ashtart*, on 
tlie analogv of Boshsth, shame, Gr Asturte) Su- 
preme goddess of Canaan and female counterpart 
of Baal (cf. Baalism), known in Babylonia as 
Ishtar* and in S Arabia as Athtar (masc ). £ver- 
virginal, she was also the fruitful mother and 
creatress of life. The Philiitmei* seem to have 
crophasieed her warlike character (I Sam. 31.10) 
The numerous Ashtaroth represent various forma 
under ■which she was worshipped m different places 
(Judges 10 6i cf I Kmgt 11.335 23 13) Her 
name was given to the city of Og, king of Bashan 
(Deuter 1.4.), See Mother Goddesses. a.s.C. 

Ash Wednesday: The firat day of Leal in the 
West, since it was prolonged by four days (early 
Middle Ages) to make a 40-diy fasti the name 
from the of adies on penitents, 

UtcT on the coof egatton genenlly See Sbrove- 

bdc. 


Ajotoncacs Sirr m □ ici 

••per^s A crcm p ed og h g ruM Ju 

Log wh ch the e hriii ij the nvi. l, ^ h all ag 
m n itcn, jori -a premu-an th_ough the _Dnn_c 
git inn, tpriUkliPt; the Ti(,nbet« mth Mater, ?nd 
renti’i^ me, tti white ipprnpri.it' Aord* iinm the 
Psaltsr and ehewhe'e The purpD*e »f the cert- 
Bicnj. la to spnibulire the pur'tv of h'art which 
tliould mark fboai. who participiftt in the huS> 
niyterkt of tin. Church wr n i’ 

Assam: A British IrJtati Provinte, north of 
Hr ijfal and hordcriny on Burma, The prevaitjng 
rehgion of As .am la Hinduism*, m the form of 
Shakfism and Vilhftuiini*’, About a third of the 
popjiatiuf! 18 hfoelem In recent times Christian' 
itr has made notable gaitsa among the people, 

c 5 B 

Aaeemibljos of God, General Council The 

Ij'gest of the tt^ntceostai Sects, having heati<,uarteini 
It hprinyfieUi, Mo The jjroup has ahnut 2,6fl0 
churches and I4ii,('C0 member* Sec pentCioJtil 
tfcta* -R-nc. 

Asstac of Clarendon; An edict of Henri. H ia 
llhS whuh was of mijor xinpott.iacc m £iigli*h 
Cimststutiuiiil developmeot. It alb, wed the king’* 
jwtticm to invade ptivaW jurhdUtiuns tind regu- 
lated the tights of postesslon. Sec <’cin;«titutioti« 
of Ciarendoo i»P x- 

Associate Reformed Church: Sec « v. jKeformed 
Prcibytcriin Church In 24 A , United I'fesbyterian 
Churdi of N. A 

assocktiontsm : See pejehcloyy, school* of, 

(tisumption: (Lat, usianup/ia, Gr 

/titruffiig, armlftuf) lihs doctrine that the Virgin 
Ma"V* ws* at her death assumed intti heaven hp 
her StiK Record of the belief, wOikh u held btnh 
m Cart and West, i* first found in 4th cetiturv 
writer*, notably h Epiphanius*, who thought the 
hut&rjr obscure, Jfic belief became wideip popu- 
lar, partly jjecausc of the absence cf anjf rejle* but 
Isrgtlp because of increased Nfarmiatr)**. Then- 
Sojians gmerallj' construe the evert as an anticipa- 
tion of the Cenerat Resurrection, Rornan Githnlit* 
foJlowtjtjf the drgumenl poiuit, detsf, frat, and 
hold.ag the doctrine a pious cpiiiioo that no one is 
permitted to doubt, a* Bened.ct XIV* dethared- 
Devotion centers not m the event but in the tult- 
asijueot ttstiis of St. Mary as first among the 
MiinM already with the hurd- T-JiS. 

Aatttmptfcm, Auifuatiniaiis of fha* A Roman 
Catholic muttitmarjf order established in IS43 at 
Nfmet, to cembit irreligion in Europe and sch'sm 
lo tha Eftat. Suppressed in 1500 on suspicion of 
Toyshst intrigue, it coctmues woric i» the Near 
Bart. T.j » 

Asa»inptiO 0 , Feast of the: Atsyust 15th. A 

tioD which had aprud f otn J 
W> Rorof Caul, and H( 7 pc bf the 6th ctniwy A 
holy day of obliyatma lb nsort countnea us the 


P m n Calh Chuicf) s fc p i a pnn pal 
s by be yrlhodoi and n some Any an 
tux lu 

Viampption of Mqwi_ tl c \ . f 

liriri AMscnlypt i* vvurh tit," kiv" I'j forrii i" 
th It c.f an sdfltcvi d-livc cti hv Jo hi, a 

bffve his tl(.jit!i It wai urii r.dl w ,ttr,i ntL-r 
11' Hebrew' or ^rtnuit i-id it ,v,n s ,t prtw t di.nng 
rh'" tirvt ilccadp iftcr th? ii,ath ,*t Hoitd '.i s'- ut 
6 f T 

See J'',riidcpigr,nph,* Brs 

absurance (of salvation, God’s favor). 7 here 

u u p! ir'i I'/icrnne r,f .iifti-.! c" ir th- ME I ho 
purpose nf the OospH it the salvsiicm* of men 
through 'heir rnonciinittno to fltjj the twb^r.Cs 
thiv sjhstion feiif.w themsei-ffl surh. Atleatj- 
tion li tw'ifidd (Wesley*, direct aod miSifcct wit 
ness of the Spirit)' the witness wiElisn, to ttninc 
*i>iivhip (Rfftii S'id), the wiines, withui.t, of h* 
ptiwer and fruits I*We know , ’ I Jtihe J'I4) 
In the Cliurih, assuraiiie has refirt'cii the (.on, 
eeption of t.'uii* fveht,! istifisni, . made f^ith 
diVHivc in Bjl.aliun, (mt it wn tilth (belief) in 
the creeds and fh" tcaihing of the fhm.h, 'Ihs? 
ii.cjnt continui’ dcpetifieftie on the ( hiirth ami 
lacked dchiiitiv mess for full (liviue (.iinfnleucr at 
any given muniriit, 'tSie Reformer* saw faith «s 
riiiecllv (loiiw.irci Slid the aeik of (led, hence 
sure as is (rod, Assufanc" a jvrt o! fs.th (Aiigs 
burg Cif'-'iesfHrn, IV"), for Cuhiii faith includes 
ler.'i/aafij r,ift,‘ir But he uHewt cnntraiy rfe- 
meiiM withj i rtijj dull tins trrsiude, gcneralJv *» 
Reformation prngressed, trathmg t. nterninj ussur- 
aacc became less ntuteni (Wemninster t'en/cssioa, 
XVni ‘btluvera t«*'V ht certainly anaured , , 
this ssuijranee not ef the essence ut faith’), l» 
Pietsim jiid Methodism’*, g revival ut the dottrinr 
oceiirtt filth .igain m the dii’nir bpirit would could 
Bot fail. For Wesln, assurance every hdie.er’e 
clear privilege, cfHJUiu.n tr„timimi was to 1 * 1 * 
tainCy ('f icteptanee with ttf-d 

ChrmtUB assurance dtws not Wyet coinpUceisey 
or etdude perse verame*. Ii ^ ihr neiye of (he 
laKeri knowledge thit (kd hw begun flis work 
earnest tif iE» completiiiu bur tuinpsrtsiH of at- 
suraiice 11 spiritual rupv mtetneitt and ceitamty a* 
mode of knowirdge, see ccrtai’it/ 

D, M Baiillc. rMlh /» i^aJ drtd ifi LMtilfin t OS 
tnmmaiittn (tj)?), W A E(i>wn, t^sihu^ys to Ctr 
fnimi (tJ30V ^ j, 

Assyria asdl Babylflnis, religions of; Sec Mctm- 

Astruc, J«a»; ( ISii4-17/i6) fretirh sf><H<ili6t in 
inocoUtiont, citm, and venc'cal cliwaseci pitvsician 
to Louis XVj while doiny r search on the medical 
law* ic the Bible, he diseovered the aigiiifteaiite of 
the ramea ghiluns and yahweh in (hidHrenlianag 
bibitcai sources! pi'bliahei! fluisrecAum uss vAj Orsjt» 
irml Aitmetfi . . . , thus laying the basis fur the 
'•'"""“"tally concept *f fcJbhv*! urig'n*. a.is<w 

Awra An cprtbrt tppl sJ * the Vtiili yoda, to 
enspbiasa* thdr ouv luiturt and posrtr Lit 



CTaU^ roeaai mjrt fnoui nri Iq later Vcdic 
e aturc iJic Awn* became donotu cv bein^t 
ppt*cd 0 th [.Kid K»d« Ve Ai^aji e j on, 

C.s B, 

Asvins' 'I’MP Vcdic deities cIoscl> reitted to 
Usbas*! godiit*)? of dawn in brothers or husbands 
Thev arc icprriicntrd sortKtinics as divine pKissctins 
who core the (ii'ciprd and are closviv connteted 
wjtii iovc mam i^e and osfjprmg c s B, 

asylum; a) An iovtitutiori for *he care of some 
class of d'-E'itutc nr afflicted persuns, such ae the 
poor or inaanc TJ.ia iitc of the term is semcwhiE 
outmoJi-d ill modori! Eimci, such institutions btia^ 
deSE^'nated hj the words ho^pilal* or injCrieary, h) 
A pl.ict V Lore in iiui^ct II<-''r'" orditiical times 

perjoni puil*> of UIIIIIK iitinn.ll homicide inijht 
take refu(E«, bcios inimnn* there from hlmid ueii- 
piaiice* on liic part of nttne ateltiher nf the vK- 
tmi't fandlp flcncc, the phn-ic, “right of asy- 
lum’' Amaag the early Hebr-w* sii places were 
designated as Citnr of Refngt. which had their 
comitcrp.irt among the Circcks and Rnnun*. Tera- 
plca, altars and iithri sacred places have also liccn 
regarried as ijinluarics fur icrtsin chs«e» ot rnm- 
111 ils from which tiny touid not be f,!ke '2 without 
saitiicge. In ifietitev il times Chri'tun churches 
often uirvcJ th" n'lir [ urpone. cj fn international 
law an area of a uouiury vi.ihii; vvlui.h citircns nf 
other aationsUties exercise exiefritvrial rights 

A t W 

Atar^atlfl or DcreeCO The hvnin Goddess nf 
whom Lueun wrote hi* ds D/* lyrsa perhap* 
only i Sytian form of the general Semitic goddei* 
Ishtaf* Cf “Atargjti," bv l.ewii ratnn, ERB, 11, 
154 ff. Cf Ml ther-*(iddci!*es. 

Athanasian CfWd; (Often caMed from it* open- 
iUff words, the QmiUttftfi'* J’wfr) One of the 
three so-caUed Scutneo'tal Crerds, the other two 
bejnsf the Aputtles* 3ti 1 the Kitctie As la the 
two latter eaten, iw aa.me is rinctl) spajhing inac- 
ewate, atthoiigh in reJatjon to the origin and iw- 
poft of the Creed nut ue^ustlfied. Further, like 
the Apnstles’ Creed*, the Athanaiian is Western 
rather than gc umrly hcuineiiical, although it t» 
ificiuded S9 an Apj eitdU in the Hour CJfficrs of 
(he hastcra Orthodox ChareJi. 'H;': ‘'Atlunasiaw” 

otfjfmatcsl almost certsirj/ in Sou’hcrn Gaul *a 
a comfflettfary' on, eff an rxjmsitifia of, the fiftj 
jfr/SaiMj« nr Kicesc Creed, ft stem* fairly certain 
also ^at it was post-AuguetiaiaS msd reflected the 
dtaire to state the dyctfitie wf the Trinity* in the 
tenns of th* Au^ustinian piffidoxes. although 
Waterlasd’s wlehraScd argument «n favor of it* 
ongin in “A poll is arts n tirnci” (by this phrase he 
meant pre^hfeatunaa ) hss neeer lacked jvpporter*. 
Whether 'he At}t««ss*an Creed wrii alto coa- 
ceived of from the flrnt a* a tul* of faith, i* un- 
clear, At any rate it w*e from sa early time la 
high favor among the MoTis'terie* gs a suitjhle 
subject for med!fat‘tw and istmaefixsticia "With 
the reoivel of Church music atider Cbtrlemagne*, 
it came into sue ss a csaiicle and wse pliced in 
the officr of Pt me* In the flr** Prayer Book of 


Edwa d VI (1549) t wa» drerted that the Aib- 
anuian Creed ihou d be “lung or said” after the 
Bencdictii* at the grcutc Feast* In the Fifth 
English Prayer Book (1662), which (S Still the 
only official Book of Common Prayer* in the 
Church of England, it was directed that this con- 
fession should “be sung or said at Morniag Prayer, 
instead of the Apostles* Creed’* on thirteen Feasts 
(including all the major Festivals), The Ameri- 
can Prayer Book (distinct from the English since 
1789) never included the Athanaslan Creed See 
creeds of Christendom. 

D Waterland, A Criitcal History of the Atburnt 
Stan Cresd U72}. ed I R, King, Oxford, 1870) 

A E. Burn, Intfodiiction to ths Crisis <18?9) , 
ECS Gibson. Ths Three Creeds (1908) J H 
Coihgen, The Arran Movement in England (Manches 
to, 1915} See also art ‘Creeds (Ecumenical)' in 
Ency Rei and Ethics, and Hirnack, Utssoty of 
Dogma, "Vol IV, pp 13f-7 Vol 'V'. pp 30i-4 

c w L. 

Athanasius, St., Bishop of Alexandria; (AD 
298f 2961-373) The great defender of the Nicene 
faith against prolonged attacks by numerous and 
powerful Aruns* His life is an incomparable 
epic of heroism, fortitude, and faith. To him 
riorc than to any other single individual is due 
the triumph of the Nicene position as opposed to 
3 doctrine now universally acknowledged to have 
represented the reduction of Chnatianity to a thinly 
disguised paganism. As a theologian Athanasins 
won his spurs before the outbreak of the Anan 
Controversy In his Centra GenttUs and Do I»- 
eamaunrte — really a single apologetico-dogmatie 
treatise in two parts — we have a work by a com- 
parative youth which represent* the high-water 
mark of Ante-Nicenc theology in it* central line 
of development. At Nicea Athanasius undoubtedly 
supported Alexander*, but the decisive terras came 
from the West As Biahop of Alexandria from 
326 on, Athanasius planted himself eteadfastly on 
the Nicene Creed and increasingly made hi* own 
Its terminology. He maintained, for example, the 
synonymity of oosta tnd fiyposSasit'^* , but with an 
attitude at once Chriidan and statesmanlike he con- 
eeded to the Semi-Anans* in 362 the right to say 
three hypostasej, provided that they accepted the 
single oasta (See art “Arlanism”). Behind all hi* 
doctrinal writings, polemical and otherwise, i* the 
central Conviction that “God Himself has entered 
into humanity,” From this angle Harnatk is 
right in asserting that the point of view of Ath- 
ana*iti» underwent no development Loofs, how- 
ever, is correct in holding that Athanasius’ way of 
expressing hia views underwent contidcrahle de- 
velopment, and that contact with the West was not 
without influence in thit respect See Cencrbitej 
creeds of Christendom. 

Among the important writtn» of Athanasius, no 
addition to the two already cited, are Orationes eon- 
tret AtUnos IV, Apologia centra Artanos, De Dteretjs 
i}i Sytsodh, Ad Ajtas, 

For a translation cd these and other basic works vet 
The Niceirt and Fost~Mlirne Bathers, Second Senes, 
Vol. IV. 'Hie Iiitraductioa to this valume by A. Rob 
ertaon J* metaocable For the whole comus of Athaea 
slus wntjogs in the otigmai, see J, P. Miigne, Aar- 
roioiia Gram Among modetn cnonogophs loofs 
'^Athanasius” in Retdancykfopddte far Protostanttsche 
Tieeiegie and Klrthr (}td ed ). is mdispensahle. See 
also toottofraphy tinder C.WJ.. 
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Atl arva \ eda The a « or the foa Vedas the 
V eda i pop e i. on Co a ns rna y c 

eha ns nd ntau on a cag w h h mnn and 
p e s fr 0 hose n the Rg ’ieda Wh 
ease an the R g '(•eda t reerei ts » 
mti htnepir e geo eg on Ci6 

atbebm: (C;r a-, nnt, s.id /Afor, god) 1} The 
dtniat that there is any sod*, no matter tn what 
ttntc “god" be deRned 2) The denial that there 
exists 3 bemg eor’-espond'ng to aotise partteular 
defmiiion or god, {re^}iicnt!y, hut unfartuoatelT, 
u*tci to denote the denui of Cod ae pcraonal (the 
dciuAl of theistn), or, more patticuJirly, of a per- 
soini God St defined iti a partRuJat {e.g., triti)' 
Ea'un, Catholic, or Catvinistic) tread Ste theisECi* 

IC 

Athena^oMS' A Chnitun philosopher and apolti- 
gist 111 Athena .n the Ute 2nd (citEuiy. Author of 
the Lesdt,o firo CAftsiiatis (Appeal on Behaff of 
Chriati»a«^ snd of He resurreitient fOn the Resur- 
lect'osi of the. Dead;, (.m.o. 

Atbos, Mount (o’- the Hfly Mountain) TIic 
largeic hiitonc center of Eastern Oriheidoi monsi- 
tic am. It It a penintu'a jtittisig into the Acgiaa 
Sea from the mam Rcamlula of CUakldkc Jt 
" sn reorgaiurcd e* a tnoaastu center in the tenth 
ecu urv by St, Athanssius the Athonlte. At present 
the monaitic republic cnruist* of two'tty esUblish- 
mrntl, uf wlikh eleven arc cenobifc* (where ihr 
brethren shire iIJ ehnTs in cotnnsoftl nneJ nuie arc 
fdiorrhythmic (where ffc' toujiks receive rrniutter#- 
tion fur thu’r vmo'Ic), Oi these twenty monasteries, 
reventeen ^re Greek, one t* Bulgan'sa, one Aeihian, 
and one Russian. Actord'ng w the strict rule, no 
wonsji'i is permitted on the territory tii the pert- 
JtlBllU M * 

atmartv A term of eiicertaio origin which tn its 
oldest wage nresot “breath” fewt came lo aigatfy 
'Tf e Self", m4, in the Upanishada, tfir imivereal 
self, iiitjmafe reality being reprewtsted h* Brehnssc- 
Atntsn It was thiough knowledge of the idcantv 
of the individual lelf vuth Bejlujwn-Atnjan that 
raeAi&ut* -ifit ftfisined in one of th* phitosophie 
fchrtols of £Ijndu>»rs, 

findnn) I« early Vedic (imea wind, 
breath, nature of s thing Late Brahroana* juid 
after mind or coascicucnesa of man, or soul of 
t»in, also, eotffiie tniiid, cosmic comcKKiancs*, 
viorJd soul; a emit in the cosmic aggregate of soul* 

(pa'tisMii)*, p t.j 

atdsement io Chrj#tia8Jtyi The theme of all 
Chn4ti»n doctrine* of the atonement is the ten- 
tenet. Chrmt died for our sms. From the very 
hegtnsmg of liie iharch, the cross* of Christ wat 
nndcrEtood as a vkaricu* (uffering, Acoordstig to 
the records of the gospels, Jesti* himself «i!m» to 
have iii'erprettd le sych a way the death on the 
cruta which he anticipaied with eertainty, Hi» rc- 
i is te rprctation of the Messiah **idca 'n tercrss i>f the 
I coneeptioti of the sailerliig aceraijt and 

iIk tnacu] ui nrfuch bt instituted the Last Sapper 


eay rsfaethsp bbiy Afe heeu 
ns u H o I w p lu h he ex 
p Heue hKade w 

noy u an 4 ua 

3 f i:«*i twee 

d In* V, hei,iri c 

Ciarvelou* became th«j were sure tll.t Gi„i had 
seat in jetat Ills bon TJ uS P .1 to i.d drtiirt 
that III Jes.'j (and when J.c th'»ijili! uf Jcju ic 
thuiij.i'i ui Him rfs I G ui hid revwneilrii 

the w'lrlti mill, H.insek, He hriimed that, bv 
the grave 4 God, v'hrivt luo men free 

f'^oiri the cl .very tv the lii.'nimoi t r,i4 pwera, 
partstiilarly of the Un, am, j 'd iJcath 

tfVhateier 'he the in-v behind thetr t'lterprcEa 
tiu.vs, she re! fjivuD truth .'ihc'r.it ii< tin ti was 
pitwed h> the .nipresSK.u of ’he per’u,i uf Jc,i,r 
upuri Hi 3 I'etjevers 

At die s’hurch Je,d iped it* Iirur^y, thruh gy and 
ethi.a, these idea* ol the NT i ...istituti'd the tore 
around whu ii I'i Ijter "urerpretativu et the iiiem 
ing III t, nriat’a viejfisn.* subiiiig gte'v, Am my 
the diittfi’im of the iioneiierit that were inrimilaveii 
lu thecnuiir jf timr ihe fdl.'An)? j-r vvi.irmlitig 
1) TAe /funWi.-tAellrV. T lie chei (ifg.inv vf the 
ancient chutih interpreted the de*t(i , i a 

railioio paid to the drvu, Ireiiarui, Ongen, -I'h 
aisauus, Auguitinr*'' were the thief ripisitufi of 
this I'.Htririf The presiipfeciiivn of tfirir Irnhiri^' 
vta'i that Jtsiu Chj),l w,is the tSivinr Litg't’* Jr Ji 
lute (thi* holds trie jI«’> I T »il Lin theurifel 
In r*ihrr crude ways !hce ct, Ejinrd thit Ifiiii 
thyat by pretiiitting Uimtelf n, hettufe the v.ctim 
of death anv thr devj', drflroerd ihrir oower 
lot e»ilv hy tjffcrnj^ liiTO ihc price of Jliii life in 
plS'C of that of ai.iittti'ifl hut aisv by pruvug m 
Hit rtsurrrcinjn, !iis sufieififj over them. This 
;ea,..h«ig luB Jong been leteg.i.crd av t!ieia{, j,j, iHe 
qmte dsibmui, eiptnally v t aCti-iunt «f the fj.t that 
it appMit to nupD that the devil la a power thst 
iiu or inuat he bniight oR eve., i,y ( lotii hut .t i« 
neytrtheieat sigiufliaiit, be, aus" i' car'irc At’l,isi it 
the aatmiim vf ihc tiejirs it* tJi* vi, tt-rr ot 1 fe 
■over dtiath and of good over evil, affimp'ishctJ in 
the death ami ’rrurfectiv!' of- Chrtrl 

2} TAc .fisreiosit (or e) /.irs-y uj tie 

ofeaewB/, T'ht ran»«*(i theory livumufed Chn* 
clan thinking until the ti-e-ic of Aiisei!'!* ut Car 
tcffiory. In his htteifc Cur Htttt Ifema?, Amelm 
shownd the ioadctiiUvips of the EmilitionaJ theory 
and aJvJoitd a new one to iis vteaJ ReKevti.ie 
the spirit thit dominiiEeil the ehuKh^s prsetKo af 
pcn.'sntc ind pose’bly th*- spirit ut fettiii'iim, lit 
trjtusd chat the death of CiiiRt, the Gvd-in«fi, 
nsuH be uiulerti(U«f J» i leparatiun of “aslisfac- 
tirm'** paid I'j GtiJ fur the si.it of tfunkitii by 
whivh hts iioftor I® offtiitfed, Jhis vivUtmri btiBg 
in&piEe iti ch»r,veter dtmstids * r«r euiion infinttf 
in vaiue. In Jesus C,i4 hecasit ifiasi in order to 
make ilii* paj-tneii! posilbie it* Hm voitiisijry vtvan^ 
o«* death on the cross which infinite m rharseto 
soostituiiss a siiprrebuftdijnr “latufsttioB’* for hu- 
man sin, 

Evan 'd AjuelBu'e day tin* d«tr rm ww emt 
Cited oof only for cb« arfntrsry ov phaai* upoo 
(he dmtb of ChrUt wbsch ercftidta * u(r i« ogical 



of tht. whoJc hfc person of 
Jesus, but al'i f^i tbe view of the niture of Ood 
winch it implied i^ameiv thit Ood fhaulii deiu'^nd 
the dciith of a ^hu’^v ii d eupj-wei'' iii'in,ent ptr- 
soti III order tint Hjs hiujo' urd j’nHce be uphtid 
Huwever, 'n suite uf tlie« wc-kntssc?, Ansclm’i 
iheorr ha* determined and rejected CSirlBt'an pietv 
throupjiu ,t the ii-'it r'litar as it “va? helievtd to 
articulate ihe fill;, mn ffpencace of the wii^ht of 
htimai) in the preience of the rtjSJ of Jc«ui 
(AnteJm hsiiiHlf wrote, pinnfrijr to the crucified 

one torstjiif rutn ffinde:r*£ nt 

feccaium?) Moietnrf, liis i isistun.c upon tiie idea 
that God utrtitnds ift ah'idetr rreij,iiitifiii of TJis 
jastit" .'hik fir foigiVrs ihr sms et 0 , 10 , vm 
Tijthtly uniei'fo/S i' .in expression of the funda- 
jnentai Christiais cnfiteptiou nf C,od as Ho?y 
Father. 

3) 7’/-e (or taljtctme) dcUrin* oj 

rsc afe»t%v( «r, Aivtdarl* ad'irued an mtetpfets- 
tjoil nt the i>ith el CLf't tn Hhu-h tlic weak 
noeset "c the 'VnseUon ’“aihing were i>‘ri.ded Ac 
coiilftjr to ls'5 siev., the mnf.npta’n f of the 
cro*» tnovrs fli- hrhever, fh * he mill ttuegnirc 
in it She tfanstiirilti'iit priwri ui < ttii't aa.rificial 
I JVC and thuj he ieij tj tej rn* of li.s sjos, (ieviitiiijr 
htmiclt he i.pfo'’h til 1 hti- It stirilivial lo.', 

rhr dfiitrme fuviul Rsi.sh fjvc-r amon^ the 
medieval schuU-ttscs It ua-, si^jisitii-art, fiowcvci, 

that it w»* surii' !ii>d b» ihetrt, eftieiiatlv hy 
Thonus Aidniit'*! ’“itl. that Atiseln, liefiusf 
the trathit’fi e( the Istrei' ppfsrrved the thjectne 
cctitritlity pf the eti’t* m tl(r Chtiftisit fjJtfi III a 
v.a> jihuh tt I't ’u'l theor, retiJerr'i imp ivsi’/lr 
It irrii neJ ewtmnary to interpret the 
death of C hr'*! ss a '«jli«!'fCtH.tt", This holds 

true fttitrt'tl!'' ftir PruKituot thndogy, al- 

though the rrsoiiiirra «r,d die hi.manitt theohijtisns 
lUtradueed either iit(i.i.fo-«Cifiti> Of crifieisnu v>f it 
y* der the Jradf'thip of Lu'h"'. the Reformers 
i*i f;ht It, gpierpl- i<i the suffer, og of thriat is the 
div lie puri«{> 'e.it f ,r the eins of the world WiA 
this rmphas's, wh-ifi Arirrlm htrd inteflt.mially 
avoided, they iti'ohified a rrnewMl n* tV rutivom 
thtore, pafiiviilsrly t)'.>sr aayrtt? ' f it which nijr* 
Alfied Chr'st’s vutoiy (,vet hrJ!, death and the 
devt! 

The hutranlatii paitseuljfljr me ^utinisn**, re- 
jtntEcd the entile i.e-ptea ef ,dea( whrh cjolained 
the ct'p'i as a liVuGi'ioii They pointefi not that 
tilt cotivepttioj ui Jaw o‘,'ie>l¥i,sf 1 ) reverted the 
Canetian frosyef divine f trirtveriris and I,rt- 
isvaljd III the c niriK of s,»e', the attitude of 
mssii! rr'iceted in 'ht# rrit'e'i! heesme ijiisr ^'a- 
rral Armti utir, }( jfionahsSs si"! mmiern t'ieral 
theohjitia.lti thus ero'r'fiti’ed in the do’vnfe!! of the 
traditiin.ii 'h-.inrs. t/tily Ahcnaid’s ductrlne sw* 
ocsas" sijt'y ms'atfd r. tiwdfrn forms 

HeventSy, the sJcrf that rli< ttjM of Chris' is t., 
be iitidersfovd as s S'jfVrin^ of ttvi Si-egim to fiisJ 
tnitie favor am fheulis^,,! is. fn Jk w^y, this 
idea IS iiaptied in ail tridHmra! strtnrj'eenl the" 
ofici, Ifo-ftieier, the eeateptiOn of God aa inv- 
OHitable which ea'ty hei.3i|pe an es t cat ia * pert of 
Chrwtiao Ji fih always d the hurch to 

■atsTt the die se impiM'hit y tlencr t was Bt»er 


possible to speak of the suffering of God, not even 
with respect to Chnst Indeed, the Chnstolofticjl 
dogma made it puvsiWc to state (as it was uriivtr- 
saPy the case) th it Christ suffered insotar ns He 
■was human but not insofar as He was divmc The 
recent suggestion that the passion ot Christ must 
ce vic'vtJ as the sutfenng ot Cod therefore re- 
quires .1 new Chiiitolo^ical statuneiit 

See holocaust, propitiation, reconciliation, sac- 
rifice, salvation, satisfaction 

CusUv Aulen, Cirritss Vutor {1931) , Hastinrs 
Rajhdall, The Idea of Atofunmnt tn Ch-'iSt'a?, Throl 
r<j <l?19>. 

Atonement, Dav of* (!kh, 1 Kippur) The 
ho!te"t day in the Jewish yeai observed as a fast 
from the evening of the ninth ot Tithit to that 
of the tenth, essvntially cipiatory and eliaractcr- 
iied as “i sabbath* of aolenin rest” and a holy 
vonvocvtiaa, upon which all manner of work is 
forhjdJen under the threat ot excision (Lev. 
27-32) The ceremoniEl of the Jay at the Ternplf* 
cenuud in the person of the llifh Trieit* uiii 
In hia atoning sacrifices and confessions, (Lc/. 16 
Cf Mirhnvh* Yoma) Fcllowir g the fall of the 
Timpie, a liturgy of prvv'er replited the priestly 
Cl 'enionial, streseing confevsion of am, repentance, 
and whiiic-he irted rrconcilution with God Cf 
Kill Kidre. 

See Jewish teligioua festivals sic 

utriuiu (Ljt, reception room or eiitr.mLt;-hatl of 
.1 housi } In varly Church an fulvviui, , ui uprn 
court Situated bi tween the veitibulc and the mam 
body of the church, with a well or fiuint.im in the 
Cviitct where worshipers could wash their hands be- 
fore entering Sometimes used as 1 burying 
greuno s.M.o 

Auiii See Cvbefe-Attis 

attributes ct£ God" (hat ad-irtbut'L, to assign) 
An attribute, in metaphysiw and theology, is that 
quality of an entity which expressee its essential 
nature and is thctrfoii indisperitabit. or aeceasary 
U( It? given bring. Contr.,sciBg with the imper- 
manence of mode* or accidents, attributes bccoaie 
the lumma genera whereby nioovs arc tmderstricid 
ami have their being m substance {t/. Spitiora) 

The «avt relation cf attributes to God has hi.en 
ilisputed Some, Itbe St Augustine and Sthlcier- 
itiaiher, suggest they have no distinct being 

III God’s nature (ormuscieiu,t a cuiinipyteiii-ej, 
while others think they are expressive of the divine 
nature In itself apart from the ht,man vievyjKiint. 
“The attriniilev have no cxistroce apart from the 
being of God, and the being of God his no reahtv 
apait tiotri itv att"ibutet ” (See A. C. Knudson, 
Idoiirtttf of Grid/ 193D,) 

Thr claosihcatioii of atrributes sh nomev hat ar- 
bitrary, but unity, vpirituaUty, fternity, oninipo- 
tentc, ubiquity, immutability, ,ind absoliitctjcss have 
bem urthodos raiSa-pk^ncal attributes, while wie- 
dtiin,goodnesa, holineis, and beauty composed the 
t ki 111- See snil jy God See under spec 6c 
atlrlhutcs. r iv-B- 
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*(ttr tjoa I m d e a! S* ha 

n aK ti ( T cl n on f on o n* 

■^plt tt o nr> d b of pen s 

!h n b ve 0 Oo The C of T n 
Xn ) !• t r ft e 

t fi nn V(h n f 0 ed by ti 1 iJ 

trine oppostJ bv rroEcstJtt and Jatrtvtjt 

thi-oJog, nl' St(! penance. J i "« 

Auburn Affirmation ; “An Dcupne^ 

tei bafeyuard the Unity and Librr’v nf the Pre hy- 
t'tnn Church in the- Utiited htatfs of Amww” 
■svat KsueJ in Mav, i*JZ4, over ihe aijr-jatjfr« of 
ahou! IJIJO nuniittrt. Thret torn were rcnietinf 
the eJTorts of fardAincntaliitt* to diimmete or 
tlivide the cinsrth Fn tin* discunient t!io aairnieil 
ihcjr sdhi'rr'ji.r to evangeSnaJ ChrisEianity, The 
O'-net il AtwmbSy of ty2J haviny attewptrri, hr 
promiiia itSnp ihe “Fscc Pi mte’* nf fiiniLniotittl- 
iim, ts iSeintL the doctritn- of the tlnfch 'ii this 
tftsae, the sieaers nultitalnetl thiit utnJr" the <.on- 
)f*it itiofi of ihe rhurch Jtt dnetrirr touhl he tie* 
twej only i»sfh the eiincurrence n( the preahyteiKi 
While attertias biHlitai rc't'iition, thev rejected 
hiSiicjl I'le’-fji y, I urdinal foitit of fimdatiietitaJ- 
iflni Ahe pnHir tahinfr of tlin ptojt on hy to 
many njmistttt many if them iniiicntial, .icroin- 
pSitiheti the ohjet whkh rhrv eniflit, to th.it the 
AfTirtaatnin was a deutivc event in the chareh’* 
ftittoty Jt acqciirfd the nanie “Auburn'* herapte 
it was JSstrihuteil ftnm Auburn, New York. 

R K.tS, 

Auburn Deelsration: Tina njme was attached to 
the divctfinal siaiemciit ot the Auburn Cunventten 
ot Altjrutt, !S^? of the New 'itheoj Presbyterians 
(•ee New Si.hoi>i and fJid $<rhen;l Presbyleflan*). 
The flenera! Aasembiy of IH?"* had assert'd the 
pretaknee of s'*teen ‘‘doUnnal errors", llir Au- 
burn Convefltfon repuiJ.ated these virtu il uceuss* 
tseni Rod sdopteti esateen vorrespondmjf psoposi- 
tiont Dealinjf with salvation tnd the doctrine ot 
ma 1 , these formulated Calamtttic dn.tritse s« in,- 
fluented bv th» New Etnfisad theolojty*. The 
“Aubtirn lOccli ration** c'u’ic to be rej-arded i» an 
luthoruitive eaprMnion of New School teaching 
!w approval by the Old Sthnnl (kneral Assembly 
of ISdS prepared for the rrunlon of the two 
Sib’r.t? in 

P, Svhaff, C>e«ft of Cbristimteim, II! fJSHJ , Affir 
Mt s)j rb# ttukarn CtiOT'eisfrf J* fAwbutO. 1S57J 

R » Is. 

auditor; (L«. one whn hestsj In cation law", the 
(wrawa sppotntei by tiie btthop to satamoo wit- 
ac«te* and get #iJ matter* ready for a trial. 

Auntlaruti^: Ste Eniighteanient, the 

Augsburg CofifuKtiosi The prsneipaJ treed of 
Luthcraristn snd both historkaHy sad doelfinany 
the most imDsrtstjt statement of the feith of the 
TRefermatioa*. Written bf Mo!aii«hihim* on the 
btLsi* of the eiuXier Articles o£ Marburg- ^chwahach, 
end Torgaii,** ft vf« p to the Empero 

dailti V at the Di« of g on Jcaje 25 


< a I g e p of C ^ h hid 

si ha f brf od 

9 jeti va t uhbent g-itd 

c P n 1 tv ma n 

'J s 1 I. d n 5ta tv. 

n o C i; * b on 

the nun 'try 'f the fbnid, the ner tN'diu'ice, the 
Chsirrh, 'in* incina ( t yt.'tr, tiie nvrjjnr its, cou 
ff'jion inii repci-tinir, cttP’.jvfi.al guvernmmt, 
icrcni'nt.rt, a.'i guv'-nment, (hrut’s return to 
judsment, free wT, the via c ut tin, yemd worki, 
and thr , ,v /'jfma of v.iifiU, 21 A't'vics 22-2H, a 
lergth.rr jrarfi,.il .nd pulcnii' u 'Jtpu'itior ot the 
Ftci'via-ui’jsl 'bi’jfv Aft'r the Caibulic 

reply, r.otfti/njfii p.tvr'ttnn, Jud beea re,, Augut* 
3, Mrkn hthun ptr-r.irrd the of the f on- 

tmiii.n in ilurp polemi.s; tune ,uid pu! Iisiicd both 
th' C'l il'-'tm.t uitd lit An I tty y i,, Htl Altr-idy 
in thus rd<r o toe author ‘haj'j,'J slightly 

thr iififioj! diri'uisiftst i>f ills), ju t m tlii. sic 
cc'diiijr rjitton* of HJI siid If4fi he I’jtrosliirtd 
fijijhrr ihtnpM The !*!d(l rJitiuu, hrti,vn m the 
Varufi, diilr'rfi co isi Icrabty friitn (hr I'rigmsi, 
ripruiUy uti thr twld * Sujprf, in.’ br.srti th' 
baji; fi.i thr i .inttv’ ctsy brts'rrj til- Mrlioeh* 
tfirnuiis f I'hiiitnivti, CtVfCi'-t’iHx iiEv**) and the 
r'giti I./t’irrt'V 'ihr I ujipl'i'i nf (5r of 

Coni’ofd {l^SP)! Ji.ught til fr’iitn t. the origins! 
test handed in at she Sfi't !(i.c ima’t-rrd Aiigui 
Mtn or Inv.ifiati} bit bv miiuXe p'lnied ftem a 
pour r«r>'i sn tbst tlirir t.rrmatt icst .llffm from 
the nrigina) at ucsrly plss-v Thrir Latin 
text, that of MrUntiitlu n'» ejnn) yrftiiv/:*, it 
snuttJer- Both the Crrmsn and thr t,*lio (■ xit of 
thr Rooit yf Convurd* ate autbiiritative '{be urs- 
altered Augsbiiig Cimfnstnn is yriietsHy acirplcd 
bv Luth'fsn#* 3? their diictrif’*! ttitidard £( it 
the foutidasiiisi ii£ Lutherati viMfrivinna! literature 
and the emirte «f utany wthet i unfej-iptis, e.g., the 
Anglieart 3d ArtniM*. 'Ire t’nnlcssiiiar, Formal 
of til' Christian Church. T * st 

Arj|»bur^, Inteirim of- W Iritenm 

AtJfSsburg, ftcliffttytta Peats® of; Thr seittemrni 
uf the Pratentant Cjtholk I'otitrisvrfsi, faihed at 
the Did of Augsburg, (I'ltHsiiy, m i-f?, whereby 
alt adberents of the Augsburg re* 

gardless of edto'oB, were avkr, iwirdy'd at Pr tr* 
tatit* ai'd given legal stains and religiouj freedoin 
Th' religioa nl the rutrf vv3' li be tht relivKii' 
of the subjects, dissenter* bttog given thr rsghi td 
em.grats Oittiisihiy a vitituy fur the Protettaitts 
the Peace etiuuitied aa “eii'icriaslifsi reservatipu'i 
of the fyrf'itjre vf the ettalta of CTth'dis priitw" 
who butamr Pmtestsat, iLwi keeping » Isrgs part 
of thr land permanently Catho's' dtiptte this 

PretestaBta* numerk*! maiority, 'r.v,*;. 

Auffustetis; fLat *'peruitu«y- to Aujtysttn") The 
Latin esme uf the Asigshorg Csnfeation* bince 
the tierjnaa eity of Augvbars, where this basrt 
Proirstant c«afe3»i0« ws» presented, deriv'd its 
noono ittatu ihs Bnm ati empeceu' Augutus, tfut con. 
(r««roB woA coJM Co h* known at the AitgiMiiii 

T AJt. 



Augnst*M Synod Sc? n Chu h n 

Anacncj Ki**f T N Lmdbt g C E- 

0 aoa O 

Auflubtine find Au^ustiajanjsia . A JtscenJant 
of till Punic Vi'irliiJj Au^'ti.tinut’ iito and 

v^'LEt co'ticidfd ■".itls th“ di=irtoj;rit'i n jf tlvc 
Western Einptrt' of , linrn Nji-onitier 13, 

3*1+ A.l? m Ti^ri'te Notth Afn. i, hr rrrcticriJ 
th( profe'-sion oi r^i 'or \t C irthj^r, Komi, am! 
Milaa the 'jtf' r pill ■wipri- ht (;scp"riencis! 

1 spintmt r^tn-itrophi tti iS6, lit- v, is hiptised 

with hi“ inn h; "nibt se iJiirni;: E is ter, 387 
He hec,i!ue BiUmp I'f fKpi't in 3*i3, ^iid oied aa 
tht Vin'ij!* stiigto ’rr'utii! the wall r>l Ins epis- 
cnpi! in A'li;. 'f 4 *(l nD under 

the infliJiir'C On'rt, in iouth, lie aifhercd 
fnr nine years fi Ma nehr-ain m' ami fivoril for 
a short pttwtl 'he; scri<'t.i''m i,f thr Nets, Aun'lcmY, 
He pupenenctd In Nm Plat mtwi a vuimination 
of hi3 iatellcctuat iin! itUimui ijuc't, and ron- 
ciitrejitlv', h>' the auth'i's'v t>t th* t’jthtihe ehurch, 
hjf moral cunveraimi 

TJnituiit Oil Id' tU.U ('hri-N nit* wlfh mtuimfy 

Augustine conerffti iiiJ rjK i.* fed ht,th fir gaae 

them a lAtd t w 'i.r tii'h'rt fritiltrit «t 
the future and tiMih* th' I'mtifi thr ilirphr-rdtss pf 
antique euilnre lur ti’e t-u rr. With her Augua- 
tmiao heritage thi ihe *h aide tv c^^h/r tin. 

new tasht nhkh (he Middi, tp, fu'cii Hi» 
r.chlv et>'ifiw.ed, dtijfnu lii.ruity ef p, mn.aSit) 
(tamri-d Jilt*' d" file ixat im Irrn tne, and as the 
Up great mttt 'U jiitipiiti iiufiint. Inns the ere* 
atnr of the eulttire ati-) ir'igii'n «1 the Middle 
Agi* His spirit r>''''"s'r-i '-ir ti>«rsi‘ wih eigle 
wtiis,» with which tn r,,e ahi ve ^tafeJ -nJ pcoplesj 
he gate direction tn the b ef the m>»tic9i 
he pfised the p' 'Mfstss t,t eiheh'SHe seif-te, wd 
the oppenicntt ef h'.i istinstn ^efre^h^! their spirit 
in h'mi hr akcti hej the grnr'B! diritlK’n* sit the 
tcitficDcy of ths ehiitwi 'nwaids isurUi ’iJrj and 
he lertl thr tntd. ‘if !fie reslirrd wrnr'i ntie ef the 
church their aharpm vvanusii. iSos ufl? the piouf, 
but also thr ehitdrrn -it tii" wr rid riu'ieed stirnu' 
Ueion frnni hut* Ni't n.i'. the prours rf the 
charih, but alt'* the v-ruJjif rulers went to tchon! 
to him Aa a pfi«iV kwf hr has htea the silent 
pope of the orcideut, 'ili'ise spirit jealsy ruled the 
church lie wps rmt a lasn "f ‘wiii, mf a rntit, 
like Si P»«l and i,..!her The pWa-vi-r of dc“ 
Jtfoying hr lacked 'ntmeja. fl- was rmt by ns* 
lu»c a refnmer. Hr wjj tpf an nm lently coc- 
lerestitr nstiire, vet (.up jp’e s f ^JsmjiUsng every- 
thing that sfiEKCe s'd friigirn (ifisnd him. Hi* 
doctrine is St One atjiS the same Unat very orthp- 
dBi ,iiid lery hVriL very trad (tonsJ and wiy 
person it He ssss swu miU the master of ^jcncci 
but siftff the rtS { hr, 5 (,„n p,nry, a reniaflt- 

ab!e Power of tihsming tiatutr, ifal.ty, and above 
«ll iRe rreclie'J o! the humsis tnul, * lively, re«£- 
lesti tiff;- for knmskdjre and an mstirctive 
for feSifictt onfted ii* Him, 'luriherini and stinv- 
utatiag otic another. He seised thing* and 
thoughts » thfir depth*, uiscatsitewinif txtr«.ting 

( pin tijfm the g£spd ard disrshle clMtieots and 

btiaig ihcss wuh kii ossq nos luuty Heocc 


^ of tTidi OD d d no o trawe lum as 

1 moal y the case w th prtdommaiit j receptive 
m urea The wo d Justo ica powe o Ch stian 
which he immedutelv senwii, gave him both the 
lancr frecaom toward tiadition and made him 
into us faichfui protector. He was at one -md 
ta« same time coijiervativt m the highest sense 
and a man or progress AJl temporal problems 
occame for him questions of life and (.ternity. His 
description of nature, of history, of man, of any- 
thing had always i decisively personal color Hie 
own cocvtrsioti-eatpeneace was aiwnvs in the back- 
ground, serving as the pomt of departure for all 
m» theorizing The ductrims in whAh the in 
rpiration of Augustme prevails cannot be rtducej 
to ^synthetic cKposittoas. AugnctMi'anism is the 
seemg in the saint’s mature ideas of sm, pre 
destinarian grace, original sin, prcdeatinatioii, free 
Will md church a ttchiiicaily clo»ed and finished 
unitary structure, ignoring its many feaots, gaps 
and flaws fhigid Augustmians have ceased to bo 
aware of the many changes in the saint’s theology 
Augustine was natively incapahic ot organizing his 
thoughts into a dosed svsiem. He dctelpped a 
comprehensive philosophy of the church and i 
new sacramental doctrine in opposition to Dona 
tisro A potent religious and ethical idealism is 
joined With church, political tendencies in. his 
Hiewrohical consepriem of the ihurch. In contratt 
to PeJagius’ rationalistic view of sm and grace’’, 
he worked out an Msentl-aUj volunt,irlstic doctrine 
of 5in and grace See allegorical interprewtion j 
justt&aiicm,^ Ijhertananisir., original *iuj predes 
tmation, philosophy of history, time; trinity, Cf 
Cistian, 


I Congress lists about 300 entries ii» 

wh *'“*''?* Augustine, of 

J publicitioos E. cKap. 

M "r''ra fMaiofhy of BouMt-s fISW; 

on somA.w'’; to i«fef Auf^mUie , etmi 

ration of his J5th centenary tIpiO) . E. Gilson I 
dt jaint Aegtutin 092?) H 
Hsushpe^ Tho Gsntus and \he Iff/inatus or St Ann 
wti»r disMtUkioa State Hnvcrstty oMowf 

® ferV'ru.'ffi iVygsl 

rdf Piitaiepby af St. Angmlfrif (1930) ' ^ 


Augustine, Saint, of Canterbuiy; (died S04) 
Apoitle ot the Anglo-Sawns. Sent to England 
by Cregory !♦ at the head of » mission of 40 
BencdtctiiicB, Auguetwe strived in Kent d97, con- 
^rted the king, Etliciheri, founded the see of 
Canterbury and becamt its first archbishop. See 
Aifglo-.Saic£ins and the latioducttoa to Chnstiati,tjr, 

».C K 


Au^utttniatsB, or tht Henaits ol St, Augut- 

tia»: All the monantic* groups following the 
Ii,ulc of $t Augoatins, us uciitiKon of the religious 
dental body formed by 3t. Augustine'* of Hippo 
A chief center for them in the V. S. « at ViTJan- 
s*v,t, Pa. See Bkeh Fathers and Black Sisters; 
Mc/ldicant Orders , _ 


Auten, Gustav Emanuel Hildeiirand; (1879- 
) Sw*<l*fc theclogiiii, piofc»o at Univmity 
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fL didsKc '?3b Slop of *1 sjt n 9 Ir 
Me f of dOirni* isd h 'i y aJ nc 

\ e!3 i rrpha icii re n b w R<.£ 
a n es f e He h b a s 
!■ h s uij na b f ed o d 

Sw dJi it pod S rs f Th 9 

Je’rjt. S<e Luadrjs-sur- ct« 

ftuncuiar conJesMon; Private j-eljgioaa co^«uUJ- 

tioii TAith a. clcm.iJ or Im advt-'i v.3*i t .’timnu tii 
t»!C e.iHv thouga the ii:< p'tMtv 

iontf.i'.uni {ixamoLgftti} wh public bf,rit tf >- 
fcujji/!) i)t «iii* to li pnnt la inaictrii n 

the petsittntial bveks of the Cfiiic cliurcl Va 

anuajl cni'tiS'ti'-iti mJtr seal nf feorn wm niaae 
(fb* ^-aterj for ,tU dv the rour'.h Latefau Cr-et.iil, 
J3IS. See, Pen*nir. J.r.M. 

austtsrdee Severe self-d iciphnc «f the body, 
even to 'he iafEution of ersiii tortilre, for the flake 
of the «eu3'j v^tU^re aad apir«t«al purity r * s.h 

KUtliorky; I'hc wijfd juthnnfy euuaotcs 4 speeijl 
tharicter or jt.v, r, j j ' uoi iig, having aiithur- 

itv rsuy tin in «'i!!ii tpuie ml '■nag ill h.m '■at-'f- 
hshcs a prci irilptlun thi vjhJity of his v<t>r<(, 
or wiU for otfitrjii or hts pf.it.on enables h.rn to 
ffiijiosc «r rnfwrve hit will. 

Relsp un niay J«itn luthanfy m htter *rnie, a 
Cimivli, i hnsuan or other may hold itflr'.f to he 
the one liwtv injtttjted rncdmm of truth from Go4 
to men, It has njvlne m.iidttvry awthori'y in tJie 
■afhere of mm Su-h concept of the Church '» 
“anthontarwi", spa. rut it tfl heltct in the direct 
tMtiSPuay 4t!i J(ffUi«4 aetinry of the Spirit, 
whensB the distmvt.iin “R' liytenii of Aulhnnty 
irid KcHgion of the Spirit" (Sabatiet)* which 
loflv' iw force with a rtiorc dvnamic eonv.cpttun of 
'eJiglous authority 

Surh as lies in what the people disceftird m 
JesiU, !ie te,-ght aj having atithonty (efotuiJt), 
not as the tcejiwg (J4k. 1 2d 3 'I he compirno® 
ndl siJiittratea types of atitfiorityj the wiribct 
"taught from uuthontjeii. balancing one ttod.tionai 
ojiiiion With atimhct , Jesun spoke with atithoi-itv 
. curtfidciite a»(i power ■wore felt lO Hi* worde" 
ffi Ci Wso'iSj, L'ke to Iftfl own wm the au* 
thi fity JesiM coiiimen'lati ^nd yvc) sis sutictiwiK 
the diviiie Power reecise-i ond fefs by men (Lk. 
9 1, 2, Math 7 l!.20i U. Z-*)} P«j1’9 su- 
thofity of the wrne order, hia Ajussleship frost 
ftod fl Cor, i'll, hut ilsfee v ho ksuw its vir- 
tue are its seal {9, 2), In all th,s> autbonty anl 
operaSion ni the Spirit arc eloiely akinj not al- 
ternate SI ahvvo. 

This !» far from tnaasisp that Chualian truth 
1* chie% uf subjective sttestatiiun j it t) i^ertil a« 
truth, as svtii u" piovcd so by heanne, Il'n-e 
far moftt Cbtist.aa^ mutitutitisR whusce tftey It am 
truth have auihorttrs aJS atkitawSedga .n niiirf 
way, e-j., tlje puthoErty horiptare. Mystic* may 
seek, a goal Mthe'e Deity h »*> itiimcdiate tiiat aid” 

u c wpeesededi yet Suripture and othar guide* 
have paiatcd the «ccn (cf R* an ran Hfigel* 
on Ornge For end I lofht n Jfiieyj /titJ 
A44rt»ttt II) 5«ae have held SentHur* to q. 
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'fiiti! ,iE,d fjwcr of that wii Ui it '■•.siirin,”*, wbich 
the Sjint st'esfa lo ilir r-uder, nij«i,ig ,{ tivmj 
triun f.ir h'rn. lii.s is the ot Stripturc 

,11 ,t ht’* sutJ 11' wc fwd'r Wvr 1 i* ficjrii 

C'hiisriunii e,v n the authurity oi the Chur f,, the 
c(”rp',rf.tt witnej* th-wgh the yesr*, but vjt.'jiiy, 
freon the diwte.se e-f the s‘"ta'libSp t hutch, nnes- 
eaty to certify Serjpture 4ti*ij dmeoidvr)" m'erpre 
tatio.o, to liherii! aypia'salu ot grtuf ,<otj h'Hiiric 
c.jK'efisrn DnerHeris nt the ccsitsisi'i'a! view 
h iltS the ('hiitsh'9 iiaifiy, t -uroi tif f-criptiire a 
tntatnest t , l!« Kutho-rr Rot tie Chi'rth ve «si» 
B.kle ksttc 1 } si'Vt rev-jlifijt liseif at. Jr.nttesi 'Ifte 
( hiin-h did ’I'd ticafc 'he liib’e u„r the Bik’t the 
tiiU'ch both ti'ife f'cii dw i -inr, Je,yj Christ 
and thuKC whe tns{ ri;-iien,e,j Hie fliv-ng -Vr irk 
Tint dischiEea il.e rtj' i, us Cfit.s",.!*' muitior- 
ity Tn 'he Chuiih iMith lb 1', ISi or the 
Hiirtistcfi (til J'*, 193 iid!i,iT*ty i* deviated to 
nEirij,ni«ter itr hie, bit (.'bri't’s hrst r Tinmstwn 

t» Hi* f'illn«.e”>i wjt le'vke rjth"r ilun ii.” 
tlx.tuy (H. 1 . 1 , am r(, Mk. id j,k, 2> 

25, 26) 

‘J'hn rrulirnbili’)' 1 1 t'je juilii'iitv nt 'h rhush 
an ‘if tJir Vr ptu,r» u!, iv, m >he bel eiei’j or the 
brheviiig ciiimonitv'i! life, gUei hi<)ifl a* to Uh> 
'nolle in wiinh e<ffeien<.e u the v“l u le of atilhar* 
rty ChriatUoity t» no religmoj pnchulugi’in, «» 
truth dcrivibic fram or ttmif Huoti-d ot psychic 
»Utr», Vet Its be ig fr» se It iili.uSesE la the de- 
cisivenetj «f iti inttusMi'i into ssus s sjiriss ra- 
pe 'lescs bear* authority *» It iuth'-nltMlIy tetrays 
tht* afttoft ot e.h iJ i» n<'t !if iiieif Tranate’jdcnce 
af rxperienre ffbt'tiiarD reliaitiM 

authotrty tto it fits is«l arid p'diii al t'viu.ep's Ra- 
tki(.,»l uutlititKy reiir or, a fn^iri rrintipje,^ non- 
cwitrsdii iiort, ett , ihst *tr ,m»"'rtl;ar'-3v self-ut*«t- 
in|;, bfflCc thr acie, 'atwisy ttf atruituret mhereplly 
jjroi'jided oa th-rs 'I hr aijihur.ty of a p rlittai 
lysicftt Consists iti ii* heluig die tint sva ’aWr fat 
Ule order tind edrascement ',t the sroup it rules 
jEid Hut Chintiaii CfiiEh has ■(* ftunda- 

tttm ill the Word iha;, » , far Item hating tt« 
mtms II. humsii fovuit.iaii, is prim'.f riailr de- 
temtiii trite, an i( m to be ledemptive, of theui, 
iti Authority h of the ismr ranV as iti hourtc md 
had Sr- tacfeif titef^tiir-a trudiif ttj.ntn 

„ jl H. terine, AMhitry/y /k IfWrervB I'WfJ, t“ H 
Oodd, TJ/f ifa/hoerry e) /hr f./tfy np.’Hi , R H 
Sltaehan, The Amilttxrsiy o/ i'histUv f'yprrKsfr 
flV,tp) . f*mi,3fa(o (MasitBsf hms! t, i fit Attt/fmn 
a} lii Piitit jlnttfitatititwl Wuamsuuy Cdimcd 

J !- 

AttthoriJtedl y«miwi St» Bible, luylmb 

uwtticephsli , (fir,, independimtj A term which 
b>ed cif'*'** “ *11 

who wtf€ ntiepr droi of tM mmej * r jpct O’ 

fiiu* lutfi Mib c(t u kifhtr ry 
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lii.re'sv*, j E.C 

antonomv, fOr, jrlf, and 'jcw.or, Jaw) 

Srlf-imjinucd Ijw In Kant*, a f'r.ni.ip!( of ra- 
tional wsU, art aiitotiomiKM ocdi^itiori „ cni. that 
js iiiipoicd H thi- -will 0(1 If, 'v»‘t j* at the 
same time ratiott.tlJy umversal, Aecordmg- to 
Kant, onl} -iisEommjou* acts are misriliy good 
Set* heterononij’ y s b 

auxiliary htshop; A hithnp without junadittinn 
who act* at af’ Witt to aaothcri dir office, frowned 
on in the cstrly Chinch, his fo'cnmc regular in 
modern timea. 

Avaiokitesvara . See finddhist Teitflinolog)' 

Avatansafea" hrj* Buddhiat Terminrlogv 

avatar; "I he HmJu term for 'Jtvine incarnation 
Ihui Vishini has niaiufejird hiinfeU .ifcoriinifr to 
tridition ui n ne grt"! a'at.er", ami one is yet to 
rnmi' “When ftglUriiu'itir*, ilnjinm, when wick- 
ednet* i* stmnpi I rise , , , tjKc visible tluipe and 
move a man wuli lorn” . . d'ctaren tCrishna in 
the Bhajtav id Giti* us a 

Avollana; See Ororrta)* 

Aye Maria' Thr flai! Maiv*, or Angelic. Greet* 
tng A saSwtatinn to Saint Mary (St, I.jke ! ,JJf 
A «) ' ji-r! fsfiti) 4, ylS ti which a pircicury sen- 
tence W5« added in the late Middle Age*, it hat 
lft»S hern a p'-judat deititiots ai>f\st with Credo 
and I'n/er A'ei'er*, and u the repeated praver of 
the K.o»ary sn« of rf.e A-iijr#! as**, "rjw 

Av«nt Bibl® Itseturesbip: Kctabliihtd m 1897 
by Mrs- W*. H, Aieu At IKAe Uoiceraity, Dur- 
ham, N. C, cviih 4 fupua! tom SijSOO and 
given at mtcrvjl! of (»o year* 'ific lecture* deal 
with Jfibiii *t iiferat .r" Aiitong thoa' who have 
appeared ti this fn'ii.t'aiiuK H. S Coffin, Biahop* 
W W DuntaiSi tS- Cauiphe!t Morgan j 0, G. 
Dyon, W. F T-lJct, 

(Data furntslted hv the dffiie ul ‘he Dean of the 
Divinity School.) v.r 

Avcrttioes or Averrotsst (Aver- 

rmstj) F*m tfo Aiabinn phMinnS'hpt and phy-iiciati 
horn at Ctif J( va, appointrif )tjJge at f>r«ijie and 
Cofdtiva His wiitij'^r ■were ii.i nsi-usK inel'.ding 
worite on sut'onfimy, !-<*«, iogk, medtrine, pfaii- 
osophy and ihcoiftgy. tie wa# dewnled to At’ststIr 
and for his gjca' cwmmeriiiry m Atisiotle was 
kaowc and -n'nnred !,y Ct risrivj and Jiwiih 
jchaiar* as “The t'ommer.'stof''. He denied free- 
don> ud •! ty ah og thk Oed etema ly 

ymliiccy otej gmotr by * proct** of entaturtien. 

■ J 


Avests The sa ed book of the So on* ana® 
Pa s n Ind a and Gaba s n P a a so cal ed 
2ead ( adono nmnav A a (pc 
aumab know dg Ih o g a A cs a (a 
c d ng d n) omp d k ow edg and 
V j de d fo he mo pa by A txa d Ou 
■of Its remnants, a work in 21 veluint.s (or njjtks) 
■was prepared in the 3rd cent A.D., but only otie 
nasfc (Vendidad) survives complete, the Ds-nfiard 
(in Pehlevi) gives a list ot the others. Alter the 
9th centu-y, only the parts dealing with the ■'vor- 
ship were taken to India and are extant m five 
parts Yasna (including the Gathas*), Vispered, 
Vendidad, Tiashts, and Khorda Aveata See Per- 
sia, Religions of 

English translation of the Avesta b> J Dar- 
meateter and L H Mills m Sacred Books of she 
East, 1880-87, vela. 4-, 23, 31, r h p. 

Avicebron: (1021-1058) Jewish philosopher and 
poet of Spam, Solomon ben Judah iba Gabirol 
His chief -works are M,.qSr A’Aayyiw (The foun- 
tain of life) and Miblhar ha-Pt.rts7sttrt (The choice 
t,t pearls) Influenced Oj Arabic Neoplatonism, 
hia independent thought foreshadowed Spinoza 
But like Pbilo, Jesus and Paul, his Work had 
more influence among Gentiles than among Jews 
Also written up under Ibn-Gabnol, Solomon Ben 
Judah POM 

Avicenna or Ibn-Sma. (980-1037) Most Influ- 
ential of .Arabian physician* Born m a village of 
Bukhara hd mastered Moslem theologj and Greek 
tcienee by the age of sixteen To him arc 
ascribed about lOO treatises of which hi* five- 
volutnr Canon of Medtctne became standard for 
tenh’Tici. Other ■'vritings on logic and meta- 
physics were also widely read See Michael Scot. 

p E J. 

Avignon: A city in France, is famous in historj 
chiefly as the residence of the Popes from 1305 
to 1378 The prriod is often called the Captivity 
of the Popes in reference to the period of cap- 
tivity of the Jews m the Old Testament. The 
popes who reigned during this time were all 
Frenchmen, They were' Clement V (1305-1394); 
John XXII (1314-1334), Benedict XII (1334- 
1342), Clement VI (1342-1352), Innocent VI 
(lJ52-t362)i Uiban V (1362-1370), and Greg- 
ory XI* (1370-1378). T.T.M. 

Awakeainl, the Great: The name usually given 
the interculoniai revivals which swept the Aroc- 
K3a Colonies from 1725 to the opening of the 
War for Independence Beginning in the Middle 
Colonics under the preaching of the pietistic Dutch 
Rcforintd miniatcr at New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, it spread rapidly among the Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians where it ran its course under the gealous 
le-adership of a group of young evangelists who 
had received their training at William TcanenC's 
“Log Colkge”, The New England phase was 
largely Congregational and began in Jonathan 
Edwards'* Church at Northamp on, Maasachnaetts 
n 1 3+ Dg ts chief ufl m Centra 

and WerterD and in Connecticut. 



The tine lotiih m phiiei f lee g 

• ITk fi he r* nbvf eo ag n 

HacflTtr Cmjn y g rua Brj, nainjr ai a 1 
rooT nien tx n a T h t an ofTif^l a 

w b tbr g { Pre»b) c a e age i i f a 

lie Miridi? Ci7 iiiF-, atnans; * 

ha'aael Dji-.fS The hm’tturn Aw. ik-n ■’g'-s n f~ 
t)n<J phaw wai bfffuti b> liaptist ».umer preache'^ 
from tfin'i' iticist, formcrlv itii naii^ts, 

Mbf) came, with tfoir fiml cs to V'trgi.iia .‘ml 
ihi,rt to Sa'tJy Cms,, No'th Carolina la S'^aii 
lb(j i!jtiftJuce<l a nrw tu!’n!<[ue in ev iigelum^ 
LOiiilsuKtiei hubi-rto i iitouihcti by re'. snot,!, lat’u' 
etKe, ihetcbv tittiOfE the tufcrn fue the great 
reiK )i< ni i geaejatiati hter The Uim- 
ing <if the Mcthoiiistt to the ctuonie# wi* the 
last ptmae of the ColDOiaJ A.vahcniugf- Ihej hiJ 
tbesr Urgejf suctes'e'! tn Mirylaati aasl Virgti.,a 
where th« y were » tJrti o. the cv ragelw i! ^n^Iifaa 
clergyman if Path t'ari^lt iis Vug.ts.a, Dcvcrctir 
J irratt. Tlimsph repti sentiriR ecveral .iuEinct 
phisfs, the Cfitit Aw ikenlnif wjj m a real tense 
a wiigh (imveairtitv in which the rmphaiir wet 
everywhere upon n.rer, personal reliyntn tlcniye 
White fie 111*', who inaile •<rcc» iuerii ;t. to Amer 
ica fetween ITlb ami laTlt. cooj-errtetl wrth all 
the scceral phases of the rccj.al and 'VM one of 
ftt priUcipll unify itif intiueE e< See Amcfn »ii 
theEali'K}, tiirlv, Uwlght, ‘l iinutht , New lights, 
New Side f'^e./Syterian' I Old Side S*r«bvr-rian;. 

Joseph 'I tatty. Tie ffn/ery ot r/v Ren.tti t,; 
RaUxf'irJ tn tit fVere nj CJwart/t ..vi Kf'fiJte/ e/jf 
(SSl'l O H Macuii r>e t.eejt in t/e 

MiJJle i'liinn'ei fj'ttjr, ) ; % M tiev.rhr. Tie Or/gt 
/ttiiiieiiwg^ tn Veti(tt.i4t ilpJOi. %1. W hwKt Jie 
tigiDn IP Amtfna ww s 

GExiulottyt fClr JV/«t, Cilurble, and legns, Uirorv) 
A riinJtsrthensne theury of value, torfelatiujf and 
interpret. tig the results of p«vchotogn.a(, Ingiral, 


slhe S au p rm a J meuphyi 

Ineg niT tiieb Lap 
dp d b h tn an 

tOs Vt m: a 0 bth! g }• „ 

F n IB 

a\it>ltt: fOr. rfjr.Si."*, thmh atirihv, tr.irn nyean, 

t»j I, ' i " I I I ;i titceii I* i-'f rv! 'cat 

ur rrstinu i,E.‘ t.i II, it If .m E a f e‘ iij.,nirv 
riesentoii phii‘,'i‘i by ' tei"il3!t ,■ , mi,i 

absttt’itp aelt-evure.sre e-* ' , pr i. *itt o, partly 

hC5."use it h,v, hten f. .EMi 1 i,,u’r tn onjicr.st 
y.ith lie '4 the a. nuut i ' 1 t S, me hold 

tha 5etje‘)(e,U (lifij ei.‘ t-1., h « jti- 

tnnt'vilit ecident, r'.iirut fri ii tL- 'lo "r itifin 
tug of tJif turns mvi! ft, whe'he> t’li' intti^tTic 
rviirpea.e he coriltHom or rot i^r‘r,ee^ jjj 
“CritKri Cnoimr tnc!t."«r»i, ' y i '•li-.i mdnb’trhlc hi*- 
in f~, hat r.Hii (hit fhiy are tarae a**.! that when 
put tpt ‘ ..'lari'iv lefi.i'te l,'i'!!!U/e ijsey hecofme 
open So d*. h' 1 It n.nifie, *%.at4>rr n .ig with- 
i.ur lyroer,* wht * .eiteo the more rpc' “n rcti- 
drrpij. ‘'lijfitir n wholly ."-rferH,* y s 

Ay«r Lectureship, The Fraut!* ’(VsyUjst). 
I’otrn'ird (ti IHJS Ij Mr j sd Mrs WCtjed {fry 
of C ittiden. New jitrset, in me'iior;* of Mrs. fry’s 
father, Ktamm SVaylani! Mcr- .Shotliy af*. r (he 
estahlishii en! of rhe L''' tiitrslnp, the H , shelter 
T fcentiijtii s! '.eniin irv* am’ ,h' C 'Ijs, itr The iloginl 
Ssniinary be.a'Ue tlm IS.Ij^alc'f’, .1 reter luvnnty 
MhooJ under v In .i .ntsp.ea the Ayet J,*- t tf« »re 
»iw /riven, t'ndr the terms of the i-mjH.i ition 
tne IrtiMfc* (all wuhifi the Maaii field rf the Int* 
turv and tiiierpretatu n v-t the f hnssun Mctsage 
Isiir lectures are y ven f»rh vpaf at),( ate snhse* 
ijurntiy puhluhed m eapatfdcj fntm OeSi* W, (, 
Spairy of Harvard iniugurated the sene- in i*l2S 
cpeahiiig uj«« ,S,g«. tf liteit Time t M.ta, 



be I) In Sjfyptim rtlsgion, tKe jouS, whieh could 
return to tin, bodv to Jnng as it* body hnd not 
been dcttroyed. 2 ) The name of the sacred goat 
worshipped at Mcndce, in Egypt. See Egypt, rc- 
Jigtom of p.o.M. 

RaaJer, Feanz v,: {1765- 1841) A practicing 
phyti(.i.in 5 ht wnt henorar} professor at the uni- 
versity of Mtinieh Due to his aphoristic style, 
his eiCTOive use r>f phantasv, the wealth of iml- 
ogies jnd etymologies, his thmigbt u unduly 
vigue Greatly ifidcbted to Jacob Itoehnie, he 
combines the latter’s niystitif thtiyght with elc- 
mciits of Scbclling and l'jihic'*A Human knowl- 
edge is CD knowing ot the divine. Man is neither 
practically iwr (heureticttUy spontaneously active, 
but only rcreptively Jurthcr knowledge is pos- 
sible on tiic basis of the nature of min, Baader 
adheres to Cath die doctr.re tn the elnselroian 
seme. He accuses the fonneiers of Protertaasiim 
to have siphe'd the pr.neiplc of revolution instead 
the prineiple of reform 

SSmmfltcht Vfrkt, 14 vol* (Leiptia, 183150), 
Mambtitgcr, Cardsrx’piinitt drr hiadm&tn 
htioiupbit (Stuttgart, 18331 , T CUaseo, K e 
B^ttdrfs Jishiji tiisJ TevAfeSiWrcie WelUnsebutiH’ii 
aiti tnhtprsS chrissStchtf Phtiaf tpbtt, 2 volv f Stutt- 
gart (1835 87). H Relchei. G« SBCittaSspbltetPpMt 
F. t, Sat^trJ (Tubissen. IIWI). ;n,K. 

Baaiitnit Dcsignslioa of a nature religion, the 
main emphasit of which is on fertility. FertfUty 
reltgiors a3*urned varluua forms tn the Near East, 
hut VMS niort highly developed in Canaanite 
(Phoenteiun*} religica, and player! a major role 
in ths OT by way of stimului far syncretism and 
prophetic teaetjon. From varions iPUKea, includ- 
ing cipecialty the OT, the Ras Shsfnra* tablets 
from Nortli Syria, and Phtfu ByWius, the basic 
eimccpti are clear, El wa* the father of the gods 
{eheogh be playtd little part in the affairs of 
men), and Avherah was the mother-goddess. Chief 
among their progeny was the familiar god who 
eontresUed the wosthcr usd vegetattoii, known as 
Bsal, '*Lord** (appattntSy a grandson). Hie con- 
sort WPS she godd"** of fertility, Aetsrte (OT 
Ashtiroih [set AshtorethJ though at Rat Sharora 
another guddcsi, Aast, was consort), and hsi 
g ettest cnesty was Mol- tiOeash.tr 

Td un the stery it Is n ry to sai- 

the of Syria usd Pa] In 


Mtrch-April the rains cease, and do not begin 
again until October-November. During the dry 
seaBon, therefore, there is little vegetation which 
can grow, whereas in the spring as a result of 
the winter rains the whole country is covered tem- 
porarily with verdure. The Canaanite personified 
the forces resoonsiblc for this climatic cycle The 
re Ison the rams stopped and the vegetation dried 
up was that the god of weather and vegetation, 
Baal, had been killed in a fierce struggle with 
Mot, “Death.” The rams returned m the fall 
bec,au8c friends, especially the Sun (Shapsh or 
Siiemcsh) and Fertility (Astartc), brought Baal 
back to life The earth fiowered in the spring 
because of the copulation of Baal and Astarte (See 
nature worship.) 

Due to geographic and climatic infiucnces on 
the struggle for survival the major emphasis of 
the religion was thus on fertility. Worship and 
the various festivals were licentious, appealing to 
man’s baser instincts, and fostering in a prominent 
role both male and female prostitution. 

This religion bad a great influence upon Israel 
in various wavs, until the religion of the ma- 
jority of the common people, especially in North 
Isriel, became highly syacretistie. This occaiioaed 
the strong prophetic reaction and the posiag of 
the question by Elijah and his successoro ai to 
whether Yahweh or Baal was to be Israel’s God. 
Coupled with this was the denunciation of the 
symbols and acta of Caaaamte religion, including 
.Ashtrah (whose symbol was the sacred tree, 
grove, or post), pillar (perhaps the symbol of 
Baal, though this is not certain), and the terdfhlm 
(images, including the fertility-goddess figurine* 
which were so very numerous in popular religion) 

Probably due to this prophetic reaction to 
Baalism aUo is the rare use in the OT of the 
term “father” as applied to Yahweh, and “aon 
of God” as applied to man. The OT has no 
Word for “goddess”, and the terminology of rt» 
religion centers around the conception of Yahweh 
as the ruling Lord or King The righteous Ruler- 
gives hi* commands, statute*, or ordinance* to 
man by means of hii messenger* (lawgivers and 
prophet*). Man is His servant, and owes hre 
Lord absolute obedience. Thu* religion in the 
OT is expressed by the word “to serve,” and "t 
• ‘da; fev of the Lord” srhich t* the 
of Thu rrosdancc of KStsul 



temsriolsgy und'Hitjttdlj- da; p rttpq p 

(urriHindsfiE ihft'tx and ffitihty rriu’.or.’ 

W, F. Aifejight, Frum ^rpr^ Ai-f le Clrtil irit, 
pp !7' 17? and seiescn^es rtci; titled. Mil 
kr Bi-rni-ws, Wititi A1m« TA je nySI*. 

Wpetiailj ‘Chap. V, V}‘. C, Giahsin anti H C Ma , 
Ca/.sre 4fu£ Cfi^rrUcnse n?^ol. pp 1 19 il . / h 
Harais, Ras Sbanari Canaan'te Civili-atinn luj 
Lsnquage, ’ S’^tthturisn Fip^r/, (''S'sjhii i.'u'i I' S 
Governoient Printing OTire) 19i''. nii -179 
CPA Sthacife^, T^ft Cianet/cfia lexTi cf Bft 
siamrtt f, K.w 

Bhbel era: S^e .S’.n ky Sth'iol mutemfnt in the 
Undid Staiei. 

liabasra; See Bahaiun 

Babylonian Captivity, The: The Rabjlnnisn 

Captivity retfi the sm ni .ti hivi' rv 

Iwjintnag' with the year BC L., yiheti the 

Jirtl iarjfr t'f J iJt us', ti ,i(iiee •vs.jt}, their 

iciny Jehoiaehtn m let'i.nih, vv; deponed by 
Nebiicb idnerr ir tw and erdinfs in tbe 

very S3S BX’ F , when CVri.a, the en'i'ii,"''. r rrt 
BahyJ&nia, ij^uej a rescript ihs Jew' the 

right Co return to JeruidfPi .uid r't'i'ild the 
Temple* DitriPg th." prr.'d seven! ether dt- 
portatioiis tfiiik •'! te, Jiiiritii’ ihriti thi ilepnrta- 
tipn ft ilgwlng tfae deslruttlim of the 'ler'pir in 
Sfl? RCr Ihe ftiurcrt di^e' as in the niimbr> 
of Jetty w-ijQ Were earned off to (<f 

n Kings 24 J+, !fi, Jerernuh 52 2S 5!ii, h w- 
cver, it j» »j1c to Jisnnie th.tt at k itt 2il,000 
were deportsd, 

The 1 imdition nf the Jew* who «<itir£l i-i 
Bjaytonu « it v'ljr.pjratively fsvy-jhk The soil 
ws» 'nuib Pipre fertile than that of Jiidct ».id 
e,«ily supported niany lev itb fjrmera Some Jew* 
even rose ty pot.tidnt rd weallli So vonifottahle 
was the lot of the Jews that many refoiecl '« 
tahe advantage of the prottarrsatiyn of Cytat, but 
contented themselves irtytead with gi'ifig finaovu! 
aid to those who were leturniag to Jeriisskm, 

Approainoitrlr 42j)!)0 Jests fciuitied to Jiidej 
n SJS B.C.S. "Ihoir who frirnined in Bwhytqnia 
formed the nueJenj of the eomiminit) that, ven- 
tynes later, was to becfime she center of Jtrwirh 
learn! ag and eul tore. a s.— -L.t* 

Bsbvldninn See Mewpotamian Re- 

ligions, 

Bndt, Jobiaa Sebasttaa, See vantata, (h.yate, 
fwyuet hymn*, mats, paraion mu»i«, 

bat^nlidis^ : A term used tp eharactfriae the 
conduct of thote who, hivmg once rrade n cred- 
ible prtjfeation of the Christign faiih, se#rt» nr, 
longer to be iivinp in the faith Whether thi" 
means that they h.ive jctuall, ft’len from f'aee, 
are no longer children of Cod, aisJ would hnaJly 
perish ir they died m this eonoJtion, nr that they 
are still ehildren nf fkd hut ditobedient la » 
qtwation that divides ArKiieians and CaJvifisls** 
See apostasy: cottversion *.« s, 

Ince (I7Z4-IS1J6J Crmgrrgstiana isl, 
Separttlat, Rapt st osmistc and historlia 177 
igiatt of Baptists with gavminsent. 1774 beio c 


Con aenta Cnrc hmponrega iberty 
I’rave.lfij fiS.tc'Ju milM (. H vt 

Baeoft, Benjamin Wi'incr: i, iJisnf 19321 Bib 
III! nh'iiir Wa- a i. ■ i. r-. ‘ pi ‘itr t iti] 
hiv a; et,,ri!i),"rit to Vc'* 'i wh-re ;it, was 

i [(ifrcwr of Kew Ti'tonert t rit'i y n and pie 
sint-i li., retire'!' .1 ; U “ leiHcr i& 

n.s te!i' ef s‘ . hi he ' ii!' * ’ d a ryt(,'er of im- 
}'tt!r>'it LdJtk' ,'ii 11 t'.i rip the«r jtc the 

fnllnwiria stii'iiei J'te Kifie'it Cry,',' in 

ie,iri iiml iUeijre fi ilfjet g 

(rtllffi? ( 15 ^ 141 . FAf ffi'pef ,Tf.|i.V, (ij 
p! utt^n nvd t)4U (I'^UK m 

flNM}, rX C.ene i- 4} s Tat 

'/V'A/ if ry,- iJern^Ki ti f ' ‘.'"ilSlied pi llhOiliOi sly 
ji» 1 VI 1 1 M p 

Bade, WiUwm I-rederit: f liibhcal 

srhijlat, BJtus.ihe', ,ir.het‘!,.yt*t, I'rnfenur of 

fJthrctti and fli Lite'.!ttsre MTayian f. allege 
lHV,v-U*{12 tlT Ejifrra'ii’e bun tie Liogiifej^ 

Pa* lii Svhi '* of Rejig. iif! UH*1 'Vt'l yu * 

d'Kied iifchriihigivAl rj [ '-'‘'it-fi? ty Palest. ne '*<1 s 
ctivirt.ig M.eeah, Te} on Ka'leliJ tJir frs'jits of 
whiih ait drfLr^*-ei sn 4 trirth.f nung voluaie 
edited i'V Pi if C, (, MvC'v.y. 

Anther 2 f>,’J Fi-tuirimf iw tfie aj 

J'etfyy flSli/i fi/e inj I r;un of Sohn Mmr, 
papers ari'l ar'i-ks i hiVSnaf rheinrr, 'wtete 
stii'Sy nn i areh'iiliir'' J w a 

hantvl; A Sitred stone, .if'cn a metewrite, htfars 
viimh wo, ship Was offeird to srinc suMehmnia 
ppwyr y d N 

Babaiant: A modem rsl'giiv* t«t founded m 
Perm by Moiir,ia Srsdcfs in the l^th ir.,turv At 
tirst it wtn c lileJ r?u.4ijnr J'l r the leader wha m 
li41 claiHied f(i be the predi fed ptriphci and a» 
suaied the tlSrnc ol Hah-e (-Dm > foter.*. • uf 
the causp) .Another leader ri Iht},' antl'iur ed 
hiourlf S3 the n.Siiifestst'. ri <<( Col fi-rrttiJd tv 
the fkh, «nd t''wh the ts^iiie of B*f. » I'lUh (-tu 
thfpr t»f the cs'. ej Ushstft* heiVve j,, 'he unity 
of ail r'-liphi'i'. World peace, iiftivetisl ethitsfior', 
and eniislity of men aritS wimeii. See ecketitivm, 
Ml hammedantsni c a j 

Bahva Ban Joweph’ Judge at (hr RftShitsica! 
Co itt and phsl'is pher, «hti lite t m the first hsH 
,f tie t I’h tfljl’l'y St SltgyjSSJ, Ay^srt, lie 
wrote the "ftj'dr t.i the fyutiet nf ill’ ffeaft’* in 
Arshsc lit H54i3, whieh msu (l.c 6rpt syslenisSt 

pmstrciatioss o! |r«fkh ethk*. * g |i 

Bttu* («r Ou Bbvj Midhadi; f 1 51 3 - 1 589 ) Au 

tW uf the thr'dog'f j! sys'vfr wl.ith deriiea tli* 
gistoitv of oripinal juetln, iffirm* an ictnnac 

Mirfopllfstt or honisfi li-itu'e thrytsith i-righial Sia, 
Sind rcjecti the rtothi!' of mheterit, phyittgl frac* 
is jasfiSfjtion, Seveiitv ritt,e ffaijMst propon* 
B'rs were cottdrtSined hy m e* MtAftlrn vra 
uouttcemeiit of Prut; Pmt V*. Bsiu* hi’uisflf »b 
fared hi* errors tfl.l dird a Usthuhe, cv 

Balder Sm of Odns A Fr tga, god of pewc* Hr 
wsi slam by Hodov wlch m . jtviri a of mktlrtoe 



un c cn paal y b aa H de wa* an unw 1! ng 

too of Lok ho b ne fo E* de t death r gh ly 

b oaga o the a p g m 

bald oh num (1 Baida o Baghdad) A ovc 
q canopy bu o c he al ar or g aal 7 to p o ect 

t f ijTci dui-, - .s s-ppor.sd by column* Oi jua- 

pended by chain* l r.w, 

Balkan Cburchoe : Sec E a » t o r a Orthodoi 
Churche*. 

Ballou, Hosea: The raoit important theologian 
of modern Uaiversalism*^ Born, Richmond, N 
H, April 30, 1771. Died June 7, 1832. Son 
of Baptist minister Very poor family. No formal 
jchooling. Rebelled against Calvinism F tcora- 
municated. B'caint itinerant preacher. Tireless 
controveriiahst. Became settled minister in Mas*., 
Vt , N. H , anil hnally m Boston, Mass. Denied 
the Trinity, tJui* being the brat systematic Uni- 
tarian*' in thr U S. Declared Godh nature n 
love, Man saved from sin; net eternal punish- 
ment. Voluimnnut vinter Major work A 
Treatise trn ttc Atonrmint (IfiOS) 

Tliomas WhitteiBure, Jjft flojea Balleu 118'‘4) . 
Maturin Bslloo Btoj^raphy at HaSt/t Ballort (IS>a) . 
Oscar F Safford. Hosta Ballou fI83?) C.a *. 

Ballou, Hosea (2nd): Born Oct. 18, 1796, died 
May 27, Ibol hdiK.iiur, stholar and clergyman. 
Assisted ill editing early Universalut* msgaeine* 
Author of 4 ocieiH! Ui/itiry of (Jmvorlalfsm. Be- 
came the first President of Tufts College, 1854- 
61. Member Board of Oveiseers of flarvard Col- 
lege 1843-58 

Hosea Stirr &liou, Hotta Ballou, ind, D D 

Cie?6) c *. « 

Battimoro, Counctl# oft This is the name usu- 
ally given to the Jiattotul councils of xhe Roman 
Citholte Church in the U. h, held with the ap- 
prov il of the Pope and U'lder the presidency of 
the Arehb'shisp of Baltiiimre. either is Archbishop 
tn the provincial Couniils ot 1824, 1833, 1837, 
1840, 1843, !846| 1849, or »* Apostolic Delegate 
m the Plenary (or National) Councils of 1852, 
1866 and 1884. The Provincial Councils cen- 
»(Stttl of the bishops of the Province of Balti- 
more, earept that of 1849 st which the Archbishop 
anij Bishops of the province of St. Louis were in 
atteadancc. '1 he Plenary CounciU were attended 
by all the bhh'ip* of thr cosititrj Their decrees, 
SI approved by the flolv See, were obligatory for 
the whole C.vthoijC hedy of the country Cf. Com- 
mandmrrjts of the ehucvh 

Prter GnlWay, A lluiaty of th* Cswart/j of Baltt- 
man mi lUBd. (15si2>, t.t M. 

bambino child) A war or other figure of 

Je»u» a* child la the mangei or erib, this figure 
IS eapoaeo for honor frons Christmas to the 
Epiphany ! eg, at the church Ara Coeli in Rome 
little hoys and girls tike their turn* in 1 pulpit 
during that season in rtciciisg brief eulogies in 
honor of the Christ Child t-s-w. 

buiot See Ugh place. 


ban 1) An offic al e clcs ast cal ezeommun ca on* 

o denutic a on 2) A fine mposed by c !e as 

a autho y fo sac ege or othe mes 3) 
In Gc man h or> the b n wa a f mal cd c 
of n d n* The etc ess on ban of the cm 

p e unde wh h a p r c was p a ed efe s t 

his divestiture of all honors and privileges, and 
the prohibition of all association with him En- 
tire towns or communities might be placed under 
the ban, and hence deprived of their rights and 
privileges. cv 

banns; (A. S., fannan, to summon) A public an 
nouacement, verbal or published, of a proposed 
marriage by a church Required in R C. it is 
observed by custom m certain evangelical churche* 

R.S £ H 

baptism, Christian- Christian baptism i* of ua- 
certaia origin Thai Jesus, and possibly his first 
disciples, had been baptiaed by John seems likely, 
but in the teaching and practice of Jesu* him- 
self baptism is never made a conditioia of dis- 
cipleship Not until after his death when his 
followers carried tlieir mis-ionary labors beyond 
Palestine did baptism clearlv emerge as Chns- 
tiaaitv'* distinctive initiatory rite It was the 
converts to be gathered trom among “the gen- 
tiles” {{a etfmo) whose baptism wa* enjoined in 
the so-called Great Commission (Matt 28 19) 
Possibly the baptism of jewuh proselytes fur- 
nished the model followed by the early Christian 
missionaries on grntile soil, and the act may 
originally have implied repentance and a puri- 
ficatory consecration to the new way of life 
But a* early .is tlie time of Paul a more distittctSy 
sacramental significance was attached to baptism 
It was the act that symboiiicd, if indeed it did 
not effect, the union of the believer with Chri*t 
The act itself was so efficacious that no inipor 
taace attached to any ofliclai nunistrant Even 
Paul had not figured conspicuously as a baptiier 
at Corinth, yet he assumed that everyone in the 
church had been baptized and thus haii become 
united ai one body to Christ (I Cor. 1 I3f.) At 
first the rite seems to have been performed simply 
la the name of Christ, but before the close of 
the first century the trinitarian formula had come 
into use, as attested in Matt. 28 19. At first un 
mersion was the common practice but as the 
movement spread to territory where the ceeded 
water was not available it was deemed sufficient 
to pour water on tlie head or moisten it with the 
finger tips In the early days of the missionary 
activity the candidates for baptism were adult con- 
verts, but when sacramental efficacy began to be 
connected with the act it came to be performed 
for the benefit of children and even for the dc 
ceased (I Cor IS ‘29) During the second cen 
tury both the form and the significance of the 
baptismal rite were more specifically defined. The 
description by Justin Martyr* mentions a preUm- 
tnary period of fasting followed by the act of 
baptismal regeneration issuing lu an illumination 
of the itndeutandi ng. The practice in North 
Africa in the time of Tertullian* wa* even more 
fonoiaL First a pervod of fuUog and con 
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ft»4 on then he and da < puh ly enounced he 
dc Slid pc hap p o e sed h » a ep ante of some 

d na! fo n a an a a on was p o oun d 

over he ate o ende t n efic c ts fy ns 

a^en > ti t and da e w mn e ed h ec roe« 

n the name of ca h pc s n f he n on h » 
coTiinjt out of the water unetion was adminii- 
tered, this waB followed bv the iatinij on of 
hand*, and the perforniiincc eloscd with a eer*” 
monial laatinj: of milk ami honey The mfluencr 
of contemporary gentile titei of purihcatton and 
initjation is here cle«’'ly apparent. 

From the second eenturj on the nitr>i)«ic value 
of Che baptismal act tvas unifoimtv rccogtjirrd 
It was to be perftirmad only once, since it metnt 
forgiveness of «m* and rcgtoerativti. Fost-bap- 
tmnat forgiveness was queatn nablc, consequently 
baptism was sometimes hug roEljivned, Another 
problem was roited bj the CKiivcrnott of heretics 
who had been haptireJ by irreptihr ministers, but 
Snatly the rite was heUi to ho valid irrespective 
of the person by whom it wn adminiKcred it?]] 
later the Donatisti* raised a siinilaf issue but the 
Catholic church nnmt.iinciJ the iiihcrent validity 
of the rite The power ol God opeiated in the 
sscrament qiutc apart from any humm mstru- 
meot. This iKterpreCatton prevailed until (he 
time of the Protc'tant reformatiun- The eaily 
reformers, while not minim r.ng the importance 
of baptism, Uited it s« only one of the mcanj 
of grace different Proteitsnt bodies aUo varied 
the manner of perhirmanre and differed m the 
mettiing they attached to the ritual set. See 
lasrameoM. Cf. Ambaptiittj infant ralvationi tori- 
firmatJnttj lajittg on of haijdsf milk and hunev. 

■W Brandt, X>te jiduthtn Bafnsmta (!?101 . W 
HettOT&Htr, Xaa/r and afiew/mKif tm UrthtuseniitM 
, y. Guviti. Tit Jfietii ^«le(rdfr»i} ay Ms 
CmilUlt Sarrametifl (i?28) . * J c» 

tsaptinpa, lay: See lay baptism. 

twptinm, noB-Chri«fm« The efficacy of 

water as a ekawsinp duiJ Jed (o its ceremonial 
use as a means of removinf; (he contagion a«- 
gufcd by cvnCact with dangerous potencies {bjoed, 
death, things tabued), and then by caSetwioo, (he 
eantasiort of moral laiture or sn Baptismal rites 
fail into three elassss—mfant baptism, usually as- 
sociated with nvme-giving, adolescent bapfism as 
part of the eerrmony of tribal initiation'’, and 
baptism as a mod* of admntsioo to the privileges 
of a religion. The baptiimal Smd, uiuaUy water, 
may be vartoutly spplictJ— -by immersion, wathniff, 
pooriflg or threefold imii'ersmn (Tihi'tsn Budd- 
hism). Became of their pecuiisr virtue*, wme, 
oil, honey, blood, and cm*’* urine are some. 
times used, "niy ofgcisrtt i* usoglly * priest but 
the father or the headman uf the village often 
performs thu pnestly funettoa for a child- The 
baptism remove* from the infant the impuriliei 
of hlrtli and protects Jt from lurking unseen dan- 
gers. The name-giving ceremoay, which has gen- 
erally bees merged with baptism, reeogsisw the 
child as a legitimate member of the family and 
put* him under the prclectlos of clansmen, as- 
and tha fnsnly nd mbsl godc. 


B p -n a rure y n a its he end of h Id 
h dad he # ump no cl t yh and 

P e tunsaodhhdhc 

w c-o y h f n e ce a new ame 
The rasj tg (besi Op 

MhaE a )iidpv7if 

the wa lung awav of muni evil at a preptraium 
lor the ritrs of cnmi.ur on wi'h 'lie Jntv wb ne 
mastery of d'‘5’h at:. reJ unmorialuv to the im 
tiutes 'Ihcrr Haj titmt s nrrlii.ica (vmbrjjrfd dji.ig 
to she old life and r.s^-ig again to the sew. The 
tame idra usderSirs fh'' bapl.srtt bv isimcriton 
which tt.i4 pan of (he initistivs cf prusclytos to 
Juriji.in v u 

btptism for the dead; .Some Christians at 
Cniinth **' 011 ' the a iddir uf lit*' i*t ir iiorv are 
rejiiirted ht I*.sul (I Cor TI 2'‘) to J tie been 
bipt imI oi' icfijSf if t-io't li or rristutj who 
had died leSirr brims J'iinii'od Py that rite itUj 
the Chunh. The pr^srioe fer*is!r,i iinung Mvr* 
citjis'tri and Mor.tsnisN'** in t!ie find triitury, Slid 
siirnvri tniUy siivng Mornions. smu 

beptismai regeneration S« rogenrrstiun. 

baptismal vow: A. prtifrssinit of intmtion to 
Itv acciifdiog to the Cbr.Tun f,«th au i ,1 tcmsti 
cli'niis iff rv>] iiiidr tv a lA didite for biptism 
betorr the vdoitniStrAtiVii of the rit* C'lutonsir} 
in the Church as ejiJy a* ihr time of /ustin 
Martyr*. 

Bepust Bretbren, Gerroaa. See Duiiker*. 
Baptist ChUfcJiC*: Str Ai«er,ian Baptist As- 

aoiiaiiiini Cbiiitian Cn^ty ftaposi Ai-icirft.oei 
Diiik Kiver Bsplistsi Ft" Will Uaptiitsi Oen- 
eral A»st>tijt(on if Bfgulaf Baptivt t'Snirihre m 
the fi f, A , Cicnruff R.-ftSisSss ft'-ur-at Sis 
Priflcipk fisotists. Hard Sl.i H fjap'nts, Jndf- 
pcridrnt IlsptsSJ ChUffh of Amrrtea, Natiufal 
Baptist C'mvrnlioni Kational Bapiut fiv. Life 
S»d Soul Saving At=rmh!y iff the l, f'i.j prsii- 
itive Bi'p'fStJ, Beputii* JlaptislEi beparatr Uap- 
tistsi Seventh Day Bspiist*! Sc'cnih Duy Bap- 
tists {fltiiiian) ( Twn SceJ-iit 'hr. Spirit PfedcBtia*- 
Ti*ft Baptists, United Anteiisan Free Will ffaptiit 
ChuriJi ^Ccit irurf) I Liuilrd Baptis's. 

Baptist tlhon^es, negro: .’tee negro (hutch 

Baptiat Young People'^ lioloo: Sep v«jug 

people's SoCieti'S, Christiaii. 

baptistery: Atnong Ronian CatKnRcs, it it «*«- 
ally (hat poitton of a chunh which EontSias the 
font and Is resmed for the act uf bsftisrn, 
though tiCwaiona!!}' it I* a separate btnJdsiJ* de- 
voted fi) « like piiipisic Among Bipt-sdi, it » a 
Isrye ts»k tiHaird at the front of tic church and 
uiird for baptism by immcrtHin. *t s-si. 

Baptfate: Baptist mytheJogy trace* continuity 
from Juim stid Jordan by churches, hiakw sm- 
mersion anif complete separation of church »nd 
*t*te onginal issucj, tociiidcs John Miltuo sniJ 

Kogtt W3 lfan(i* ( tba iLpcsB*, Jets Joha 
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and atite laiue fim appeart jinoaj> AoRtitan Bap- 
t ri" Uiward I’l? e"a of tk eiprhfeenth century. 
The frst Bijitist i oilfrsjtnn of faith to prescribe 
immerrioa "J" pj-h-Iud v I on Jon in 1544 by 
PittiiijLsrt or Cafi"nsatie Bapti'ta No tngliah 

Oerter il, or fiaptul crinfessinn of faith 

prior til 1640 e\rn n f^ra to immersion As a 
m'nonts pruup, rai‘s fciifii-ii Hapt.ata natunlly 
dcairid n!if,Ioiiii lihertv £01 theniscl-eci but js prc- 
millenanstt* enth.m.i'ts srerr contcmpiating the 
eatahliehfuctii of * Muia.e i.of’nmonweaith rather 
than a democraej' 

The Arriitiiian* E.iyliah Baptists began within 
fflijtraforv 0£inyfeg.ttioii.iliJta m the Netherlands, 
160^, whe.T John hmvih poured ^omt wafer upoU 
himstif. rrom Congrryutionatism* thej tool, 
ostr the two prineipiej «• the autonomy of the 
local eliurch and frlhosthip wit!, other ehtirchca 
Sin/lh*s attempt to aiTii.ate *iJh the Dytrh Mcn- 
notntes* ied to sohi-m .itivi the (i(<t*iiting con- 
tingent retiirned {.t England m Ifllil to continue 
the practice ut jf*irion of belie, iftg adults until 
the Resterut'on T.hr.r priii'ipii enephnsis svjs 
that rnemherrhip in a Chiiti.ai chett-h is cotun- 
U'y locai, and hnninl ty 'in !i is iiul jicraonally 
eipcTieticcd sat'. j*iifji and "whliciy rrotf5‘.cd faith 
in Jisus ui l.’irA, A wcoiid type of F.ngl.sh Bip- 
tistf known as I’aitieiilsr, ur Calsittlsttc Biptitls 
issued from a series sif sthtsmi wnhin the Jaeobs- 
Lathrdp C iingfeyatton.il Church in Lotsdon This 
group tnieoduced irnttirrsion early in J642 

AmerSeart BaptisU nid nc.t rumc in s body from 
England but coalrsted sj j nrin-mitnersi'uiiBt group 
in Providence, .,rtj 3, immcrsumist body 

1*1 Newport, R I, 144') Of the former Roger 
WilJuens wa» » raember for only a few weeks 
when he seaaratfil. Their nunih'rs, growth, and 
eultural level prior tri tfi" Oreat .Iwakcnsng* were 
low I ifty years later they reported a membership 
of over 6?,li00 of wh*,h mure (Js.s!j fittv-fivc per- 
cent svat m the bc-'ithrrn states ■w'tb Virginia 
mimerIcaiJy siaih tin reiitivcly fiist. in !"90 
out of in3 llaprist cimisters only 2J had earned 
academic deyrees while in 1$19 there were only 
"three l!ber.il!y eduiutiei Iliptut mmister* west 
of the Hudsiiii’' But this humble body had been 
very milisriit'al i» proBiotin^ the adoption of the 
S-frat Am'ndtweiit m the Ctiartitutiun of the United 
btates 

The Bsptfrtt of flermany date from 3S34 and 
the convicttuns uf Jtihann Onckett This kind of 
EiptlsJ promoted the boginninga of SaptitDi m 
Kenmarh, HoJlaitd, Sweden, Austria-Hungary, 
Pokad and points beynnti. For at! these Baptists 
the isaue of eompiete separation ssf church and 
•late has never eristed 

TTie acceptance or imti-ertion by the Coagrega- 

losij mm es Adomtam Judaea aod Luther 
Kuus whi e on ihnr way to Udsa Ud to the or 
ganUat on of the Baptift Fwrd(ti Moafcajtry Se- 


ey n 1814 A de ade la e the Bapt sts 
founded a pub cat on soc ety to conduct p opa 
ganda th ough a s hymn books pe od ca s 
handbooks B bles and Sunday S hoo ! c atu e, 
nam ng t Am n Bap Pub cat on Soc c y 

n 840 The needs of the *h ft ng Amc can 
frontier called the Amenean Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society into life in 1832 

There ij no Baptist church There are only 
Baptist churches. The local church legally is 
sovereign and may alter its conditions of mem 
bership or ordain any candidate for the ministry 
bv- majority vote The usual spiritual officers are 
ministers, deacons, and deaconesses For mis- 
sionary and educational endeavor and to provide 
orderly procedure, Baptist churches have grouped 
themselves into associations, state conventions, and 
national conventions. In the north something like 
organisational chaos prevailed until the formation 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, 1907, which 
affirms the independence of the local church but 
practices a very considerable control There arc 
no binding general Baptist creeds or confessions 
of faith Theoreticallj a Baptist creed is always 
subject to revision by appeal to the Bible, In- 
numerable local and sectional binding confessions 
and covenants exist, the Philadelphia confession 
being practicalij the Westminster. Baptists are 
biblical literalists with no generally recognised 
interpretation of the Bible The resulting confu- 
sion signifies debate and progress Former sttn 
plicity in worship is rapidly oisappe.iring and 
some Baptist churches are architecturally monu- 
ments of medieval Gothic ivith lighted altan and 
pre-Christian symbolism The Lord's Supper la 
rapidly losing its cotnmemorative significance and 
IS becoming a genuine eacrameat. Close com- 
munion'* still prevails in the Bible Belt. Nu- 
merous Baptist churches no longer insist upon im- 
mersion as prerequisite to membership and many 
more welcome all evangelical Chriitiane to some 
type of restricted membership 

As early as 1653, the General Si* Principle 
Baptists arose through insistence upon Hebrews 
6 1, 2 as binding. In 1671, the Seventh Hay 
Baptists refused to accept the new First Day 
Sabbath of the IVcstnimatcr Confession of Faith*. 
Conflict over tiie Negro il.tvciy issue ended in 
the organisation of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 184S. More than a decade earlier the Dit- 
ciplcf* broke with tlie Baptists principally over 
the interpretation of the significance of immer- 
sion At present theie are at least eighteen rumor 
Baptist groups from Duck River to Two-Seed-in- 
the-Spirit-Prcdestinarian*, from Separate to United 
Baptists. A total catalogue of ftindanientali would 
indicate emphasis upon absolute predeatiaation, 
limited atonement, natural Inability, irresistible 
grace, perseverance of the saints, conditional pre- 
deitination, universal atonement, saving faith, re- 
sistible grace, uncertainty of perseverance, full 
verbal inspiration, prcmiUennialism, laying on of 
hands, ohservanee of the seventh day, foot wash- 
ing the edabrst as of the Lord s Supper in tfie 
evening ting the sick with oil, close 

the seed pf God »mt tha seed of the 
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the five points of Armstnati.stn*, 2. Lilcrjijsm'j 
3 Aduphora*. Of these the first and third arc 
duappesting, but htetthsm survives, indepd. !ir- 
eralism his come to it* own a^am in rundameti 
tsiism*) whjoh his bet-n tiie ieadjcsjf issue amwnj 
Baptists auving the last quarter ceKlnry. 

Baptist religious sratisties are not reliable Ac- 
cording to the census of Religious Bodies, United 
States, 1936, the largest A'neriCEn Baptist group 
is Negro with 46 percent of the total, neat, the 
Southern Baptists, about one-tbird, theo, the 
Northern Baptists, abotjt onc-jiith, with tie tigh- 
teen minor gruup* constituting ooe-twentieth of 
the Baptist pnpjiatnja. The Southern Baptist* are 
87 percent rural, the Negro Baptists two-thirds, 
and the Northern Baptist almtsst 61) percent The 
value of church edineej la 5436 was estunated at 
about 390 mUiions. Out oi a reported meifiber- 
shit! ot over eight millions, Baptists send lest 
than 14,000 of their children tsj paiuchial »chotiii 
When Brown University, the Unuersity Ruehes- 
ter, and the Uriiversit) of Chicag > we classified a* 
Baptist lehapli, »a iniposing educational front » 
prejenced 

Chiapltn Buttftge, Eaei/ Outt’tfeK , 

A H Newmto, Jfrrrerj oj S^flui Cbarthei sn ib* 
Uensd Swei fJdtSi , J ft Shakespeare, aW 

Cemfts4>iisruil Ptoiteeri (iWh) , H C. Veddet ' Bap- 
tilts ' 111 ArtfUarrS , W, T WhstSe/, At i!trj %il 
Brtmh ImiiUiH C K-w. 

Bairaitfl: An Aramaic term referring to tannsitc*' 
frkdititim ant mcorporatsii in the Muhash* It* 
relation to tile Mtsfidah is siesilar t* that of the 
Apocrypha* to the canunii-al BibheaJ wntings. 

Barat, St. Madeleine Sophie; (5779-1865) 
Fieacls nua, fyurtdre** and first jupcrior-gcacral 
(1S06-IS65) of (he Socirtj of the Sacred Heart, 
which under her direction spread tfiruugfa the 
world Of unusual energr and ratraordiaary men- 
tal gift*, she was noted for her wtedom in govefn- 
meftt, her charity and iiurotUtf. x.a.», 

Barctay, Robdert (1658-1690) sjt U>», Smtlnnd, 
having received a Calvmistic edueatu<a at Ban*, 
Barebp wai ‘'cy.nvitited'’ t.f Quakwim"' in l6b6 
and from 1670 was the leading Ouaker systensilic 
theologian. Hi* outitaadmg work if the Apoiogy 
{Eatrn «d., 5676} English, 1678, frequently ro- 
printed) eipoundirsg Quakerism, tinged w.th C*5- 
vinism, m accepted theulogical edion m partial re- 
ply to tile Westimaatcr Coafeseson and Shorter 
Catechifm Hie scholarehip and origmai contri- 
button-j attracted widrsprced alftrettoc, and Quak- 
er* ftUl cofisider him a weighty tuthority. See So- 
ciety of Frieni 
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bard A p of t< onal oger among h Ce t 

p p Somewha n e vs ed n rack can a 
jm or, bad* the bard songs dea w th 

he o g es p * and e g on r tj a 

Hardesiines 5 2 fj n U 

.k ... . .... rh.v.. , 11 .. .} B,.i n 

Edeesa in Sr.u, where be betinir > ptrtsicer 
leach-r t.f t'hriatiatjity- founder -if Ch'ist an 
Sjnac Iiteraiir-c and writer of Jiisnv hytiici its 
bvriat Brat.riJ bv Euicbits but tuudejiincd by 
hphi len? and luher Syrian fathers of the 4th c*n 
icnv Tried to rciiese t?fd of for 

evil by a«*erting that ii- was ti-gaasjrr hut not 
creator ut the world, ai.J Svrusfd of gnottlc* ten- 
dencies a.M o 

Bar KoSchbs (Aramaic, “aoa of the sttr'’) Lead- 
er of a JfWith revolt ( 132-1 3 f) agaJrul Hadrian, 
Name originally Bsr Suaeba w<* changed to Bar 
Kokh-Sa cn hi* ai«unp£(n« of cfimmJMid ti<» gca- 
eralihip prolonged a brave ftui futile fight againat 
Rome tie dird rn the Battle of fictiiar 12S, 
othefwiae little 1 * kr.**ts about him mo 

Barinnia snd Josaipliat; Pcpular Middle Age* 
roniancf based on tlie legend ut Budjiia*. Jc,a*ph*t 
wai ihr sun of a 4th century kmg iK India who 
perscfuted the thnitians After keeping hj* ipn 
1(1 icrl la.oti ill order to prevent hit (.Duvertinn to 
Chiisti.inity, ihe ki'ix hmisejf wj* t.mveried by 
BirUam, a hrrm.t fussphst Liter sttc.ceilrd hn 
father 0 s the tunme, thru retlyned and joiacd 
BarUam <0 tlie (iete-i 'I here are many vemiojis 
Ilf thia legend y ».<; 

bar miikvaliT (Hrb. 6«r, loni evirnaA, duty or 
to.twandi Irrm appSicii ta 5 ) a Jewish bny On 
at'aifliny hia thittcmth year, the age of rcligitnii 
dirty and re*pon*ihtl)tyi 2) (he *»?rnifiiaa!iors of 
the even' by e j!li*ig up the Uiy, i n the Itilluwing 
•Sabbath, ai oite n! the seven men (o md (he 
weekly pdriinn «t the I.aw, or, as the e.ghth man, 
til rtjo the Jlrphta'ah tprophnii Ivss.'si), Ocea- 
o.'.n.illy (he buy tie). vet- a tcligluus addrfsa. The 
event 'f teleSv.jteil hy the famtl). Nroceforth the 
Ui.y li tu.li/ded auiiuig {be ten rrlalti required for 
putlii Wjfihip, and wears phyUrtefics dwrtrtg 
week day mofiHiig prayers. Cf 'riitiititiS rite*. 

s s c 

Bamstbss Barnahas (“sua of prsiyheti- apee. h") 
w*t the ae"ie given to Ju*e, h, a tivpriitc Le'tie 
(Acts 4 Iti), An ass'jciat'rin w.th J'a.il ia An- 
tioch (Acta n 27-26) sad wisrtonary w. rk (Acts 
lJ-14) wia diwtiSvcd by dijsefisiun 
40| Qsl 2 13>. Fortlior inrr.tiofi in 1 Cur, 9 6 
CoL 4,10 ma 

Bpyyiabitt, Bfyiotlc of: A tdnsrt wntntg which 
probably onginated tri Alejrendtia tbotn 1 If) Ow- 
ing to ita early date ktid the t.'iidstiutt which linked 
it with Banabas, i! at tint timw included tn 
the NT It i« atssi-Jcvfish jjt (wnttiment, and al- 
legorisci the DT in a manner that soHietum* sug- 
ecuj the Epistic to tStc Hebrews", beo canoni of 
V dsiarclm. 

J B . T^j Apt a* U PtuMer iPtb) 

B. J Jiurly cithyim Utwmmrr (tf^) 
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Barnab tes The p p a n e k' en to the Con 
g tgs tiofCkii, SPul wh h 

w y And nny N 3 Za 

c» a I » pij each at 0 g e 

intnac g ifswokwhpe 

a en e ep s of S P T c 

members tiSr the j"'inl tl.ree 5,o«3 of relieion pluf 
an adJstioinl one whtrebv thiv .on not to stek 
or accept iny ccek^ a tscal dlgriitj uukss ortieroi 
to acc'pt it ov thi Hu!) ‘tec. There are no honnes 
of th.s order .n the Uiiifid States T.rjii 

BaenOS, Albert" (i7"S SX70) Amerinn P'i-b/- 
t'rran nmi'tr.T «.ho snjpnrtid t!n- m-v. jchool of 
thtofogiCJl thought rejrefe'Utd by N.ithan eJ W 
Taylor* diffirnu from ''uct CahiniBrii and out 
of harmony arth tJic We.toimster Confesjion 
BaritH becanir the slorm-renter m the rrtsby- 
tertan church, hss wrmon “]hn Way of Silvatton” 
Driftg made the havis ot a here v tntl v p 

Baronjus, C^iesar: (lS38-!fn)7) The cccks.asti' 
caf histonaft, wan horii si Sora .and educakd at 
Veroh anti Njpict fie joined tii* Oratory at Koine 
n I5S? undtr St. Phil.p Mt ri, 'ehf,tn he later suc- 
ceeded as Bupttiiir III In IS96 he wts 

raised tu the raj.k of c.irdinaj a.nd then made 
Vatican hbrar.m. Tivnc the j. ipaey 'cat .almott 
bettow-t tl upon hm>, but Lct'h t.mcs he w is ile- 
fcited beeaute it tiir hoi-tmiy of the bpjnish dek- 
gatttn vthuK faiienf sprang from Barumut’s sup- 
port of the pspacy agnnst the cljini* of the Spanish 
crown Ik is best known tor h.j gee.tt tiislonci! 
v'lirks, /faej.'rj Pri ieifui/iri, which weie u'ulrr- 
tikett as a refitstion to the Magdeburg Crnfurtes 
Ettweeij I'JiK and 16U7 twelve tolit. volumes of 
this work app-amJ B ironiu* b AnnMet, although 
marr-rf by errors in t.rvek hnterw caused by Hu 
having to use scumd band tmirces, was one of the 
first attempts to write buSory from a purely ob- 
jective vtewpniiit- Ti.M, 

Barrows, John Henry: flSib7el902y C’ongrega- 
llimal clergyman wit 5 k rn near Mfitina, Mich, 
and was a so-i <,f Rev, fnliii Manning and Beitinji 
Anthony Btr-ows fk grsdiiited at Oliva Col- 
lege xml Jtuilierl theoiogy at VaU, Pnioa and An- 
dfvf' semitiPr.es, On Maj 6, lb"? hr iiurneH 
Sarah Flejosif Mole After brief pastorateii at 
Springfield, lU, und I.awrcnce, Mass he had » 
disiinp ii‘«he>i mij.i8tre at the hurt Pretbyteriaii 
Church in t'hieag , (iom jd ifiiifi, IJc or- 
gatijretf the World's IVrli-'ijient of Religions at 
the Wo’lii’t f'< I'lmbiun Rspotition in Chicago in 
IS95, riivch of the w.cets of which vtm due to 
him. Hr greutJv stimuSuled the public intcreyt in 
the ethnic (el,gu*r.s, wsr ifaskell kctiirer at the 
University nf Chicago in 15)9S irsd Barnms lec- 
turer la Indu and japan the foilow.ng year He 
was Prcsiflcnl of Oberhs College from ISffg UU 
hie death, and yredtiy pnimtited tlic intcests of 
that institution His piiblithcrf work* include. 
Tig WarU’i f>«-ftswse« o/ /frfigiosn 
Ht*gJ Wtri S r irr /m SfiMbtifftrt 0/ (A* 
Talpii { 1 ( 9 }) CirfSJfgnifj tkr W grid 

Rglx^ ( 1897 ) A Warid Pli i€ ( 897 ) 


Sp ual T ft Am fcan H oey 

T C Oft Conqu of A a- (1 899*1 

D ana y of in S g v 1 p 651 
g g Y Bk 1903 p H 

Barrows Lectures The A foundaton es ab 
li'hud in 1895- bv Mis Caroline E Ha&keli at 
the University of Chicago, tlieae lectures dual wi h 
the subicct of Christianity and are given by leidmg 
Siholars of Europe, JK'-ti and America “as u new 
golden bond between the East and the West.” The 
seven lecturers have been J. H Barrows, A M 
Fjirbairn, C. C Hill, C R Henderson, C- W 
Gilkcy, F J McConnell and Shader MithiWJ 
The endovvment is $17,498 00 (Information from 
the ofEccs of the Dean of the Divinity school and 
the secretary of the University.) y v 

barsem : A bunch of twigs ( Avestan, oaresnian) , 
cut from the trees with appropriate rites and 
litanies and presented in the temples, only the 
priests could carry it during prayeis or magical 
ceremonies, Modern Parsis* have uibstituted metal 
rods, R-H P 

Barth, Karl: Reformed theologian born 1886 in 
Basel, Switaerl.xrid, 1911 pastor in Safenwyl, 192! 
professor of Reformed Theology in Goettingen, 
1925 professor in Macoster-iu-Westphaha, 1930 
m Bonn 1935 exiled bv tlia Narisj Eiace 1935 
professor m Basel 

The prophetic vigor and the earnestness of hi* 
Reemorbrkf (1919) caused a great and deepgoing 
stir in the religious and theological life of Ger- 
many, wh.ch soon spread to the other countries of 
the Continent He becime almost immediately 
llie held of a new theological movement. He had 
been under the influencea of nco-Kantiamsm, Kier- 
kegaard** and the religious socialism of Ragaa and 
Kutter In the first phase of his public activity 
he uttered a condemning protest against the self- 
complacency of theology and church, confronting 
them with the Word of God as the manifestation 
ot the “Wholly Diff< rent One”, by tiieans of 
which ev'crythlng man-made was questioned ('Ihe- 
ology of Cri'is) In this protest Barth was sec- 
onded by kindred spirits, especially FrGugarten, 
Emil Brunner and Eduard Thurntysen**. The 
group published the magaiine ZwjjcAeis den- ZrsStn 
Banb himaelf regardtJ this first phase of hi* 
theology as a corrective of every type of theology, 
reminding them of the fact that all uur stutemcrits 
concerning Cod arc but atummering .attempts to 
give expression to the unspeakable (Dialectical 
Theology) (See Dialectic) The lecond phase, 
beginning about 1925, is charaeteilred by the 
growing mfiuencc that Calvin and orthodox Cal- 
vinism had upon Barth’s thinking. Barth deve! 
oped a higiily elaborate theological system, cstab- 
I'shed upon the formula Deus dixft. Therein he 
opposes natural by sciiptur.il theology, but at the 
same time insists upon the cogency and absuluie 
authority of rational conclusiona drawn from 
Scripture 

Th o ogi a d verge cd o b aks with 

both C gartoo and Brunner** In tic Cerman 
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Cliu lIi nflii li rth, o j;inil!r e ortijit, latci 

nk an c r un tht G p harrrtd h m 
and b J K-oit t fHU C< rianr I ujih t b » 

imn.ttou!. « a., o n the 'A ._J tdE e J 

aid ds-cpgnj.ix cb.’n^C'j in h.'t th* cai u .tt .nk 
Wire u't [p the hjrmitini nf a Rml'i i 

4 htjo! m tht( !o,'f , h'it ihe i ' tv ot hiiP 'P i- 

ituil siiAighti anJ the Liiirpy ef his tl)iniii.n^ lii-p 
nudi ii 'mp-rac'vc iu^ ^\ery 'h' nii tu tike 
iA5i!P* vnth Bitch Jtc n.stJt j<mi Birth brc’trir 
f>Tti;H’ar!v .tif .'fitul m Cotitmennl eiiureh life 
aiui throiipii a lerita nf p rmphlcE'^, pub^ 

inhfij ti^dcr the title 7 f'“( Ve, heutt 
( I y iH), IV b vni vonts 'ued I'mi! VviSeer- 
Hnd hj a nvw series entitled The* logisi,hr Sludiea. 
t f DiiPlrt'tvsk!. 

Wi 'Its, 

All the imppili'it <if Rarfh have teen 

tstnilatEii itiCa rngllth 

7’Ae Ward tr <it<i and /ie Wvd rf Man 
^yrt twitvij (Itijllj jTAe 
Ppt tic ia tKc (Lordiiti, 7W 

UtriftfrccOatf r.f fii Dad (1 Cnrin'biain H) 
(londtiii, lOSH)) CifJ^ A prnittiarion uj the 
chief ■ptaMrfftS <./ dap’inltt *.i'4 rrfereni ta toe 
dpmtleii Crfid fbuTrl^^nj {hutch /)n|t" 

mafitj iEfiin’intph, I'G'S-i, {Sn tir, ti'M .oh.ni's 
have bien pii!il‘'f!fd ) (lad ir, doiao-, 1 l-'uiaaiuai 

Aifeeuri (1936), The Hah Chhptt and (hi Chtt’- 
Uatt /.if* (I.iitidwn, The Knat^hdge af 

God and too flet' n e of God attard’n^ to the 
TfHihing of tit Hejor-natten (nfintd I.fcl«rc» 
1917/3b 1938)} The Chaech -ni the 

P^eiftnal FroUrm of Our J5«> Tit’ 

Chfitttjn CaJse, A Irlter ta G/reot Briiatn from 
^taifeterhir I (1^42^ 

RiW,l{» <!H Ilarth ami r>(a|rt,lte,'l The •'nP'.v. 

Ecal Bfunner. Tit Toteltty ai Cnitt U?’?3 : 
Tcijtttea SfShljR, Clauht and Or^enherans^ fine /*M»t 
eite Stadit tme dialtiltieitr/ Thtdtf/ft {flechtt 
jesbn McKotinacbic. Tit St/^tri^tantt *'/ Katl hearth 
(Ltmdftn. (5311, WidicJm hjuiic, Aj*/ Forth, pr 'fh 
tr of a mm Chti.lmr.tly^ f!53ii . CHr ; A Pipe!. 
S,tceHt Dttt! ifiroeoft to German Frr teitaoUrm (Liiii 
don, , C G Berkouwtt, Har! />s*ii tK*mj>en. 

HoliBftd, 193S) . F Ktest, Karl ifa'fi wiJ hit ita.h 
tag (londOH. ISt373 , fh H hfontnin. Karl Haeih'r 
Idea of Htufetattao ti537} , Td M Horton, T anitmr 
poraty Costtienlal Titn/njj ((?3SJ. 

Bsrtholninew ' 53artboltimFsi' was ope of the 
“IivcJvc in the Symiptsjis and Att» bus iiothittfr eije 
la known atiout hiMi tdeijtificstieifi wltli Xatbartael 
in John J 4s S is unJ> anijiaWM!. esp 

Bartholoroiew, Mattaaent o! St.: l/he name 
itlvcn to the great mwa. rr of HBg>.riiote* in 
Frsrsce which bfg»n on St- Barth nluor Dav, 
August 24, 1572 It inSuesced the trond of 
Prntcataat thought stud tetirs ih rough (uit Europe 
See Wan of relSgiOB. w t,*! 

Bartolus of Sasaofcmto: (!3H'n47) Crestnt 
jm'm smotig the poet-jt-.faatM®, whaw aim tva* 
appHeatinn of the pWneiplcs of Rowsn 
donee m the political vetuatllloa ot rbe par. 

(iculc ly Italy A dorto of aw a meaty he 
taught at Pua (1J39.43) and Petu* a < Mi-h? ) 
Hla on }« c* whic'^ «aa uro » 


fo wo nd a h f h w 

pa h othwied 

a ®.h K 

J !c ntit 6 . _ _ h . I re *. 

nf ih" fh, ih li. t Im’**, ! I'ii lie i Id, 

iHet" to y- -v*i' > ' " ' I * * ■' tl - i • "I e 

je I’ficVi'*,! Vit I' I, ti i. J .1 * f I*! t rrn 

wi the si'fiiiS f !, rji 'll Jrn if I- 

/If 4 rn fi n,. r ' '.'v, i rji ut 

f. N s \V I i ft" *' d S- f' I 

i/ii a ,a tA* li , ir ‘ M .. j.l t* li t , , ?■?„/, 

(Cam* rt.Vr, 1**','. 5 Ir r,;,' ! 'll. 

aoa 7 fjoffi. SiuJie it e u'e T’e,*).! 

(ffantainv trsi'i'an •?,! a lie i (i)4 

/*' {jAop/jjj ft tier hirr ,j „ 

Baruch. Tnr trimpanmn find aTiar.'ir.'*'- nj hie 
tn-ih* ( frr If, 4 ’,'1. h'tr<,h ti she 

title 01 i i.ir ,li:frrert, tp'n la'. it.iCtl, ' 'U 5u, 

of vaijiHf tS ii.ii'i-t, ,ill ,1 *1, tit t i.tfi fig 

ahii’jC thi- fi lire 'f the h,s' '(V il Il.ir !' 1 'irhi"ie 
V, "t n,''! ti ti i"! iP I tl lit ill til' t r"t an ^ 

acvNtui tv'itn'ist A to 

her tip'ifry. ha, toH 'Irtti" ■“i,;* ii r sph i 

J M 

Bascoin, John (If ’*.'‘<11) -\i 11 Vi >i: ims 
C iSiV'. lilt*'!, Audit' rr 'ir s - .ifv IV'v pet 
I (li.. ( W 1 limn IS'd iJ-r'i crttl i‘il r tl ?,i. 

miie, V.Mli,. n* Collrpe Ihu I'lOi, 

Viitl. r i.f , 'liinit"' i -j . i.f oi Kiitti.r, nci'he 
tl. . p" h"!. 1 r, etb . t an i 'Sn 1 >i v, invlt i the 
fiiUe'uiiif 1’A/,'i3i/ p’li' lit /t’/t,' i'jptj fHTr. Vaf 
Ur d f'trh'tri'v {IhhUJ, / m* iVrfl' J ftulrtfy 
flSd!), ftidulioo ,i'tj f{ esi t tSv'"), Ciod 
anil III! ft elne,4 (I'l'H! fWn 

Buacl, f!oune<l of M4 U*4H) Wa* * it ri.i I by 
f'tje Maflin V in iiiiSn r trai, atri , , tth*r 
rtijtteij, v't'i itsr llussite « hum, 1. ! (hr ttintfet 

ctintltiv(r i -iftaifivt llic Bohtrntiine f'>r the pitrp.tw 

.t{ », .vita ill t'j? 'lirtn bill frtirJ i’t'P t'l'i 1 tl 
lefJtlf'i ' v)f a* f'ii"niif g at. 41i'b'>f,tv a it rtittr 
to that id the r'','e fas 'he H ..f inir 

1414 !b ha) i't'atv'). aSth. ,H. Martin's t v 
leti. P, Iv'fttl')® IV, ir^/f »| htinwtrdis#tt the 

tlartii In the in ttr* at tl e fi j’.iit-i'", thr^ Acre 

pPanti i tri'dri *4 't'.r 'lrri..t' V triiirifi ttetn 
the «H? «f thr eirp f. the ilfH.tPi*:, -virhi. ip’ thi" 
wav never n,. pit ted }v the H and lafw > '* 
wi'hrijawf. ky I'ttjr I'.'iS Jl, On •hrer tertn*, the 
Csi rtiiie potty amnrs^ the IlMstrni wai re '■ivni 
iDtir f tijrrri 1! lion with (Sir Gjut'tb f tidefsuti war 

tblr t.j feastert the ctairn 1 1 papal wnesi-tritv fAet 
a gineral vnimiril when in !4)7 hr ii*dri«4 the 
Cot. Jli) (*l ftiSrel (tl reli livcie a; frffsr* Mrtt 
of the fathers fiherrl, aith.iyyh tte rceiki'iantJ 
reo'ji.tel *t JiatrJ, anrt rn (.heir jsn tr)( ayatott 
h’ueemui' sUKtsi tfepttiei,! him jn !436 rtttti eirtted 
A fie®- pipe, bV! * V Ir, I44S (ftp' runip of the 
CouHti! siro.'fii lo I.SilscSEsei but aitrf the ahsli- 
Cfttioo of I'illr V giVtc tbeii atjheteiite to the 
tutte***! of H'igrnsui, pupe "^rfholas V Thm 

iUe wbtiH wtr (K-afed, (HU a* tb,. okt ol the 

■bfiidnnerw'ne f (he cone e henry Srt tum- 
pae • or ompudta per • < F uifixr C pun 1 of 

u ■ 


Bas I the Great ( 3'iC) 379) Vs hu hnan 

hcioiinndp n fe mgn d a 

he 8 n m gjte n ht- a u on 

of O e!v 1) o y I p he o d 

ex e c f hy* tJ Off d s ons But he 
as hbd ffire n end c rv 

thinp hyhc, to tfiu'ijd to yodj and to IK'e only in 
Him See Eas hans, Cappadocians, the three, 
Cer qIii tc 

K HoU, ton J^timarr. trt iMsem 

Vtrh.dlltll ~U den dm s^ro^stn Kappi^vusTB (TuhlO 
ften & laiprig, 1904,1 h 

BaSlltans" The monha of the Eastern Orthodox 
ehuKhst.* v-Kis fnlktt the Ruk uf fit Basil thi 
Great*, the .’rchhi'hop of Caesan’i of Cappadocia 
nZD-ir'J), He hsd foundeJ j monastt ’v on his 
unn jnctHtrcl r tatm, and c. 3S5 drew up a Rule 
for till tiimbeif. of the tomnaunity basing it upon 
the Riit, he hm 'tijhd o,i his tUit to hprpt 
j id other countrif , This hPC.uKf the basts of 
nil St ot she si.h 4 (tu'iU R j'cj of vjpinus monastic 
rLtorRii'i" 4ii t*!' hi*t«!n ehitrehn Tin* chief i<- 
V 131 iTi ** u mHiilc hv fii. ’’1 Iicnihiri of Sfudton* (d 
S2'H, im! if 11 in th>s Grm t) it it (itiovs thi 
Aidt It use Hit piiscui, Tl'^r** has nryer developed 
th( m litiplicit,! it vifou 1 niiiiustti orilors in tht 
halt 't* hii 1“ "n the 4.a*t m the Wett Smie all 
tin hnTir h'-i of the T.a'-tiin tnuniici ire chustn 
from **niop' the rimrilv', m*Jii.iatici on has exerted 
III inti.ie'tcc uji'ii tile La'C «Iiich n e-m griater 
than tint 1 " the Wrv! But the Hi.tlun Older Is 
not mti O'd t‘! th* hatttrn rfiiiinnminns, for there 
C' 4tc a null! mniih-r id hstin Bitilijn raoiias- 
tenrs ae well- 

Brnest r Mutivoin Vf iirsf his Ejm/c {London, 

!SUJ W K I, CUriiC. 3/ Bill! she Crrens it am 
bndse, i?!’) MS 

hastlica (tiT St, rovjl? \ builning for 

ptbltf itni’.T,* ’ir», Uw t T>rt», et( In K,oin,in 
E niis they «ele jlvj u iCi! for m ohets They 
were yi ,t hnls *irh nsve uiid iistrs acpirattd 
by rohuw!).!' sree li” sn-l u-i'ial’v hivinc .ipicj* 
at one nr Ixith eud" The early < hi jt,j,n churches 
are suppiocd to hr iii>*de'tcti uftcr them Builiea 
li „tiji iitc regiiljr Lctin word iti" j church. 

y T e 

BasiJtdcs: Tsi^ht at Alesandna duiiiig the 

feisM of A Seediug eep, renr (if nnos- 

tiusm* Jn c L'li^i-iuni ve..ii„n Hi) i that du 
Lreatiit (if thi'i wnfltj *.1® the <Tsd of the Jews, 
an tiihabitant nf th" ioweit heaven Je»tis came 
to Ctrl Jetirivih’r s .vere,cnt.v. fe^ut w u onl' 
htltnan in jppejf.!ss,r, binioi! uf Cvrcne syffcrid in 
Hm st^ad on till Cross, s.iis », 

baSitt: Sprinfehni!' howl uted m t sacrificial scrvlse 
in the Jertisisicra Temjtlc, ftn.i made «f copper, 
brasc, tiT-er, <t ^'tld »i« 

Enttle-Axe espeMi»«nt: A yhotlc-frt'tiuetns per- 

fectioiiist* lufvi I’tt'r"- rtthered py one of Arniric*'* 
nddeit nineifejitii cent.rv reLcniu? nyUiej—'Oreo- 

phDitt IUn» n Gj • (Ik n I7&7 jt HartUmS, 
Cwnn d J KW n nv oni of Ph Uddpli a) 

Fu oodentandiBg of the ot p erintt i l require* 


oocn on of h ce ba fa ors tha orab ned o 

make Theoph u an e me c g on s F 
■was h s nhe en d spo on P ob b y nhe t ng 
n d g ee h fathc s etidency ward season 

o de angetne t he e y expe en ed « ange ap 
pa ons wh h ef h m deep y fea fu fo he 
present state of his soul Second was his reform- 
ing eeal Convinced that hia unhappy state of 
mind was due to the inability of existing religious 
establishments to satisfy human needs, he refused 
attachment to any and set out as a wanderer m 
search of greater truth Ideas crystilheed by a 
call to preach which came in IS 10, he settled in 
Philadelphia to lash existing religious practices 
■with tongue and pen The latter proved to be 
his most effective weapon, From 1810 to 1818 he 
published at least a dozen pamphlets, most apo 
calyptic in tone, reflecting vaguely an inteiest in 
a new life of holiness, purity and perfect love 
Then from 1820-1835 be conducted with remark- 
able success the mcmthly Rt.fo-'mer in which he 
criticized mercilessly all digressions from “prima- 
tive” or “pure” Christianity, particuUriv priest- 
craft, benevolent organizations and sectarianism 
A supplementary periodical attempt, the birnonthlv 
Ckrssiian (Pliil.i , 1830-31) of similar design but 
more r.idical in expression was less successful, 
tndt.ig quickly in merger ■with Reformsi) which 
union brought almost as ([uiefc demise to the 
latter publication heretofore so well patronized 
Reforming -cal thus frustrated by the loss of the 
most effective medium of spreading hi* ideas, the 
third and decisive factor in Theophilus’s life be 
gaa to exert its influence Somehow, exact date 
onctrtair, he wao drawn into marriage. The 
matih was exceedingly unfortunate J-lome life 
came to he a “dog-cat” relationship of the most 
miserable sort with wife constantly inbiniiating in- 
sanity of husband Pual strain of calumny at 
home and m relationships at large drove neurotic 
tendency to an extrtmc Fiery reformer turned 
radical perfectionist 

Already under the influence of '■‘Ftce-Lovc” 
idc.ij akin to those of John Noyes, Theophiius 
new strode forth to proclaim a millenium based 
thereupon In 1837 through three numbers of an 
inflammatory periodical sheet entitled BatiU-Axes 
and Weapons of Wor (terminology from Jere- 
miah) he outlined his new “Order of God” Tn- 
haopy marriages -werH to be dissolved. Binding 
rules respecting tclatinn-hips between sexes no 
longer existed Free choirc was to prevail in 
aelectioa of mate and in the nutter ef having off- 
spiing, care to be exercised alcvays that the “prin- 
ciple of holiness", not the “beast principle” mo- 
tivated action In fact, freedom was proclaimed 
in every .iiea. There was tp be no Subhath, no 
* icranfirnt, no preschiiig, no restricting custom of 
any kind to inhibit the growth of tin* perfect 
spirit m the ludividual. Thus the perfect society 
on earth ixaa to he established. 

‘ytrange things began to happen in the environs 
of Philadelphia A number of men unhappy m 

tliea“ pratnt »t«*c u — ■ otuomly xppTxmdbed 

vromen of ther choice announuog they had btea 
<r ected by God o th ves as soul 



mjio, cc f 0 ib tiponur Somt women 

Tp njchcd tneil o Tc nun er % fi ko 0 *u I* 
Some n f* erne or bo b pj icr tot adj rrn 
eij bo eh jr mn Jtr he f(a 

\K wr,.(j k: .n „.c .., p- e. , Jc. «i Ui llwi 
liCV/ OK*tr p'i^thvreti st j^e th ^ev fve atifes ou5^*Lie 
in '‘Fice-Lo e VjJI";'*’, frjnvr^ ‘here a J'tf'e 
«f) I'l' }’ ibiLi. never loftre ihjjj ee.ertl eioee j 
in niij'-e'' at aiiv on" time, their iot .vat rtc.er. 

ihdetK Ni e ot loivSiii.i •'fftemtirifi '.i.jni.i;, 
hjEiJijns bir niri-iv a»ii tJcve!o,i*wrnt 'A weird ft- 
SjfTio'j'i fife in ro ‘wav ca^eJ tbt'i pl’frht 

Vv 'inf I me the frpennefit had tra.mrmrn 
the Iheoph'luf had tet fur it Me cSicre 

ti tide ijito tils- bsc^pmo uh iMnnif! WifJiam- 
jiiti h ! mti'f tri.eit dnciplr^ lirt-nie j_'ne le. ler 
(if ft— fruop, it iii'V -sujckJy 'inatii v’eT,r that 
ti ' pe ! 'teitce ..t the ?'‘vpMti,r.' w ii due eirefh f > 
the periL.ml.'y eu i‘. t, Ije. id nt h't 

U"-«e i: leo!<f‘h)f‘, the nt ‘Vstbin , je.ier- 

<ti!i3 d*r, UrJ rtti, I'o.ri.d, sr did #y many rr- 

. 1 nifi Kihetir’ of fhe resfie'i tmrties Jiii fi rti'* 

fhf onlf Sifiteiel tfe»tiT tn date n C f Seller''. 

■ li u iSie [ 1 1 1 'r' 'I / • ' 1 i, 1 ! (‘ I Jd.e i-i- \ 
iitii ry or f^e t Ife p/r'aj 

JCxe . «i (fjlt! fxd Iff &r;tf -^vf^ A «'» it 
" itasui* Are'*" *n ! » Shf li n .rphi, of t.Ue,' witLe 
®!« Ofi.'ini r «(ie n.ater at dfjlip.j wiili 

tiater s pro Hjfie h« Iti'iil 'bf an i eep^'ietuc n 
iat U pi* ‘it d Me V im.* Ihc !• 

,1 ybe pii-. Sir /f t'j rj <?rr, ed -s-iili AJiJiti'-fir, 
Phrk , iti <t> n a ti iJtt' i.i> of t* e Lf.iiw'-s pa'i'phiet* 
ti.iMiriieil hr Inrn, fs.eft JV» f i‘r I'r Krii r M 
)lt\> ' «> t'r.-’ei ?i mothkee! ti-, iK.l) 

afl.j A AfecSiKHf; iJerj U’lnlj, , H!S' 'ktm.fi ten bv 
1 idilil'.'d lerari’ek Ite !h‘cff periihinais tfcritx tied 
j— tor di'i jv t) ISJ7 Jbe..r 

ftirtb (ever', .111 u. Seiieri. wj r. rhiej en j.ive 'neeiK 
diirumcntitiiHi, J5 'ntiit'i Jitoit [ikc'v 3 dt'et of 
idtiitK'nil s'fi't'tif iittrt a'e fiermdir'U end nrw'j'jper* 
in etttunnjv tif W.dadjlpJiij !h57'f »f)ri tlic w"t n.;r 
amt i.W'r.thettr pobbi itMnii nf join Mover vho (on 
jurt'y SOitk iji't Bith titter vuhinn he to ijulered s 
p!sj,MfiSt » p ,e 

Mrunoi ClSlblSyi^) Heee'nsii, was 
’IIP 't..i'! loSii'l sA tbe N'l’ tr tier ot hi* ape, at. 
tf Si,j; ,fr, bs toric VaUe in the d'Ctinef"' dK-i 
tretti.'e Cfitidt) j.i'iv j» an im of the tesih- 

isie* (if benera, ('i Jin a to Joserfu v**. Nme the 
kes, '■ertain e| <»is e'nih,r.ri«! TrejrJi.jR the eeU 
ttr i « ! < h'rtoinhy to fielfe, lim* hive atimuts'ed 
kfpr sese, Si.#. 

Battr, Ffcfdifl-tnd tiiliristtan; See Tubinstn 
Stht d. /I iso K" Llyn uf Jesus, 

Batitain, Louis, Ahhv iT'iti !' 'i"^ A f's*b- 

i! p ftSi.lf.snpiiyf, M'** rrttie'.erJef! t, ‘he thU'vK sn 
IS2!, after stjtie ¥~ar< it jfh'Io'iiipi'ifai •kcpti'’im. 

entttsiMed after hn eoriset*' j;i to ir ept Kansr't 
(bfsli'itit to *1! mienaS the.etre iryod'ciiM but 
tswbt that ftorl may hnow*. {brutish /.ir'4, 
tiftiugfi ffrlng and threujjh diEeot isivstirsf <»- 

Thts thhdWstie’t Ihrt’fS' of f*!' 'lea* bmwl- 
edj'C ’ft** oifieijiiy r'jsidrraned in i.f-fO, and Bju- 
taiH siifneri ,i f irftiuh of re.ante'iefl So' f.rlej'ii 

W !» tt 

Baxter Rst^Mud { 4 *1 I6‘> l Boro n JC dJt 

ni Cisiwetfe he be^sn ht* earret <u *ti 
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H' p'v I"-, ' m! ! i ii ’ee i^i* t i,s rehsum 
K Mr III, free A ti'fr,' it bit:,' ii Jn' fijfif 
t.eslA ’ esia' , ) \ f.f, ' f .. . /*'-*< if m /‘si/t 

r t ejl r, 'I il.!,t l‘/vi. it r 'IMII,!. 

\uI!k I iSMJ 5^ f 

bitmtJir: I) An ur-rf' »t'"!!.lsut ip ir. TtttesiaHiLjI 
nr Sijd-.m' dismtsi.ei, > '.itnia the fuse d } A 
;i*fi<h ii'Sher J, t '“tel to k‘et' ir.'e' in { ' n h 

y V "v 

beast 'Jhis in the i,<, .1 K'ub'h litii#I»,,n if 
tJiet.'p'k "11.. ‘ e'l'i * . 4 ,. i { ' She 

n.y 1 il til" ' n I u il ■ s fold- > ji> < ,s, Ji hn't 

purtiaij! Vat ‘ il"! Mil 'be ti< 4 fth irj't M i-IttJie," 

7 4 V-h 111 'ti st.ih i( -ertsiftlv 1 ‘e . i*,! t»H .'fer tn 
(fie b-’-i I i fill, ire. j'lr f^’ibu 111* 

Cit/-eii,s, howei'e, it IV..1 ,"ip,‘e(pd .e irjp- An 
n'lKl.l. my hob., I iS HU. -t n .s 1^1 e 1 hiP 
Iff I«i Spp! s Jtifi I Ift fr«. oh ( h..''!si| It Iirttyp' ' 
ill ReveU’Si n n the hei.t 1* a'* Ifedt id tbi. 

<11, -i h"!<r irlufi.m* ir, ti'nijait )n (be 
V titi t ft fie-t, tti -.ifi’east ’n tne Lr'’’)‘ iftbo i» 
shin S'liv) the llesd ius * dej.h vnnnn vjti5.fi 
w-f healeii ffi 'i fli* ¥-41 infidriseif if-m the 
Sf,’} leyert J ti- nt'iib (b* hitipe.if ¥iS 4 

nor jeiii, I i! no.il j fesor-i frnin tfn f svi, iTr hser 
itnii. the ‘fiii 'ihe e linbe, O'tS (if id) j* ‘itMt 
,'lsjv ii!y tiitpji i"’''4 ji t'letar 'Ser,-, (hi ogh it 
!t*4if be A falJidji fh'ift 'href fi’iies of (he 

I’fffeiS un'iiber *. Tfte tlrrei JeEters I, it |esa* 
a. Idol u;i In PHe rno'e (ftri tf,e nerfrit ni,t« 
aef In Rfvehtiofs ir (he srvcis bi ids of the 
3 e*ii »e» die p rd a* HropeT s Rdrtai 8f iflM 
iw end wai dear f it b y i under ij># • irtJi 


c T 
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beat ficat on (La i j u i> sd and fa to 
n Le d T io ma p ] d n h a 

de e d p n be e <jf b n of c 0 
he o d d bi- cJ b d h 

IS, 0 be j ng J,e .n E.e ad 

voustus dti, advositns dj.ibuli, carwcUation 

1. R W. 

beatifie 'vifiinn . 'I he avspicmc rt ward t>E the light- 
cous, consi'iti’ig oi tljt uaimpe Jed light of God in 
bvaveii hti tieght fay both Jcwi (2 Esd 7 98) 
and Christians (I Cor 13 12, Rev 22 4). 

n-a.s, 

beatitude: The riJise giten to itch of the nme 
saying* ut Jesus in Mt. 3 3-11 or the four in Lk. 

6 211-23, sSl of whiih brgm With “Blessed are.:* 
They irt forth the luprrnir ideal of character and 
are oElen used as the r"oit siiccinct aumtnarv of 
Jc«u*’ teachmg. See blesaedriMs n s.k 

Bco: A famous iiion,ii.tic center of learning for 
Nortiiandv and L lylsiid, founded c 103+ near 
Rouen Imin.ituSufil by the mcvmbeticy of it» 
great trathrr-3ilnuiuattati,r», f.aiifr.'inc and Ana- 
elm***', it wa« jiio 4 stingjialictl tiir a loatcr of «tu- 
dent* Utrr iiiB'Jcntial as theoiugisns, legists, and 
archhishopa R c-j*. 

Eetk, Johann ToJsIiH: (1S0+-1.s' 1-) Protestant 
thi' ihiifi it Born It.ilfvii,, IVstUemuerg, la’36, 
prtifi sttsr <’f NT. lU-il, 1843, profes'nr inluhin- 
gen J'oniipil tiiMlufi !t'[‘'v<ifiuative nf Biblical 
rralum I ;iiailv tfuiifui in rWi ct.cai and *ht- 
oSogit il vmrl'i 'Ihr idea td I'lc Holy Spirit a> 
agent wf ire nsr (vfe friua jl'O'C n antral in hiS 
thctihgy. il" Saw thi Spirit'’s nurl tmtb in tin. 
hitiorj' (if .('o-eii piTipIr, mterpreted as die 
yrov th t.t a rt.peri. itu'a! Br>3nisfii, and in. the 
niaklrg o! t’i'' IJiS'e I'iithfuSncM tii the Bible 
lest ii> t‘in*nrtt*'ti Aitii hi» organeitR vww of 
chimh h stuij rmiblej him rijui'lj s««t»»fully Co 
tiiipKte tfti- a !(, .i(iirdia.«i,f Hid the stttii, views of 
I'hb tefitiiri t,rtfii,d my aid the mursli'i.! as wen 
a' tV uii’n't'! u 'I ftju'rfiions of thculijjjical lib- 
era'i'm 'fhfi lyh his iulh wrrs, espcculb Ad 
SiIiJ liter and ins On iptr?, fici-fc still crcrcicei a 
prufi.Hivi rtflueriie upum Continertai theology, 

3* nil 11 j .1* wtirh* 

pjf ki fiiit-f Ij/irfui i^tiebaft mii din htl’hxheJt 
ffriwejm (Stu'tMit. ’b^i, ,’ui’ cd _ Unjrro 

iff iflriinJttn Sislt!tltar,Jt f 'itirttoart, JS-tf ird rd 
Ififll , I'liriVtur^fo iilsfr .i'ttsththf (Cititcfjloli, 

3 V IBS' ih83> , Korl rifi«eiM «err rhriitljif'* (aiatt 
! ’ff Vfirr (fiU'C! i ij, t'l'lr. I , PtSl! thtt 1 k'lliiyt l) ihe 
Nrti* rejfti«rv/ ff-dirthureh IBStJ . As> Btik,, J. T., 
,ts StSiatf Krsrog't Borytlt P-stdisr, o II p efl f 

O.A.P 

Itecket, ThomttS' ( lilt* 70) Samt. Archbishop 
of Caiiterl.i ry iS'ul {hc'uHtir of Fugland. He wa# 
burn m io.iltt and wc4 li, <* micthury. 't'he fa- 
,?!« tr of ?Lnr> I{ and a rmn httitiguMixI as a 
soidirr itii'i rs a statesman he was appointed by 
ifae hilly .H ,4iTbi4h 'p iif Ctiirofbury, wjule still 
a dratoii, Hr w ii ordauicd * prieet ihe da/ he- 
( h • tt>n>« a n't foyaity to the Chwfth 
and h uypjA on to the cn ouhroenu of the 
Sut* n Lhureb • nie led for bun the gaftr 


of the k ng He wa ob ged to ake fuge “ 
Fane Aen a n waa fina ly eff c d and 
fte e ned o Eng and n y o fa e new d d* ul 
■w h h k ng Be ke *a mu de ed n h 
-.»th-d a. „f Ca -e bu y by f u can g ot H n V 
He was canonized within three years alter hia 
death His burial place was one ot the great 
pilgrimage sfarmca until it was violated by Henry 
Vill* His feast IS celebrated on Dec 29 See 
Constitutions of Clarendon J b c 

Bede (Baeda), the VcBerable: (673-733) 
Pngllsh monk and scholar, author of An Ec 
clestssUcal HLtory of t-be Eagluh People (c. 731). 
At the monastery of Jarrow, where he spent the 
greater part of hia life, he was highly esteemed 
both for piety and learning, hia fame extendtag 
to the Contment His miscellaneoiia writings! 
about forty in number, are overahadowt-d by the 
P/jiCnry, which remains an important source book 
lit the early English Chuich L w.c 

Bedlam: (contraction of Bethlehem) Famous hos 
pital in London founded in 12+7, for the Ordci 
of Our Lady of Bethlehem, as a gtnural hospital 
for the pour It became an insane asylum in 
1403 After several changes of location it was 
/mlly removed to the present site m St. George’s 
bulds, Soi'thw'ark It was managed in its Cath 
ollc days bv icligious who made every effort to 
euro thiiT patients, but Uter .t became the symbol 
of (.very iLusc In the ISth century its mimatea 
wcie eihibited to visifurs fur an admission fee 
Today It is known for its humane and successful 
treatment ot the insane J.B c 

Beecher, Henry Ward: (1813-1387) Congrega- 
tion al clergyman, was born in Litchfield, Conn 
and was a son of Rev Lyman* ind Rozana Foote 
Beecher He griduatcd from Amherst in 183+ 
and studied theology at Lane Seminary, Ctncm- 
niti, Ohio fur two yr til's he was pastor of a 
siiaaU church at Lawctnceburg, tnd and for eiglit 
years man. of the Second l^reibytcrian Church m 
Indianapoha In 1847 he isas settled over the 
Rlymouih Cbi.rch (Congregational) in Brooklyn, 
N. y where he rcinaincd for the rest of his life 
Bceclicr IS commonly rated as one of the most 
brilliant and influential preachers of modern 
times ffe was a leader in the autl-slaviryi move- 
ment and other reforms and was a stronT sup- 
porter of the Union wliosa cause he aided by a 
tpuaking tour in England in 1863 He sup- 
pofti d Andrew Johnson and was viokntly op 
pised by the radical Republicans. 

In 1374 occurred the famous trial in. which 
charges of adultery were brought against him by 
Theodore Tiltcm, ivhich ended m the disagree- 
ment of the jury Liter he wis tried by an ec- 
cksiastieal council and acquitted. 

He was a constant contributor to the press, 
edited the N Y. InaepimJi nt, 1861-1864 and the 
CitTiHian Vyiion, 1370-1 SSl Among his numcr- 
ouf books a-e' to Young A/crt (1850) j 

Sa Rape (1853 Ltfe TAeagAu ( S5B) Raya^ 
TratA 1864) ( Ne'Wted ( 864) £Jf of Cbrit 



V 1, S'rD,irt,o». omf K.Lg^a^ 

(I88S) 

Iq his UttPr yesri he btcame in. ad' ocale of 
the decEnnei on evtilutiott and tlicoir 5 ;h*jI mod- 
crmm He was a itninj lupjporter of Gro'c' 
Cleveland and probablj contributed siibstantmii/ 
to his eicction to the presidency m 1S84. 

Oo Aug 3, 1^37 he nur-itd Eunice White 
Bullard cf West Sutton, Mass, and th“ir family 
ttnsisted of ten children See Nei*. ThcoEujra, the 

Dtetiurj^’f of Am Utag,. v 2. p i;4. ( ongre^ 
Yr 8h, ISSa. p. i?, I. Aibott, Ht/iry Witrii Bttfhtr 
{1933) , L. B Stowe, Sa)r,is, 5/rmfr/ tfed Bttihin 
(1934) : P Hibben. Henry Ward Seerift An Amert 
f«j» PerIreU (1927). f,T,i 


Beeoh-er, li^rman, (Oct. Id, t77<-Jan 10, 13^3) 
Congregatiimol and Ptctbcirri m rUrguntn, te- 
vivalist, ■ sdneator, entertd 1 i?e Citllcge in 17‘)J 
and greatly mltoenccJ by Tiniolh” Dwiyh!* 
V hii becarae itf prcsiuent m 17SS In 17rni hr 
wa» ordained over the Prc'ibvtrriaij Church ,it J sst 
Hjmpti'ti, L I llccuniiiu; widciy Iriiwai ihiuuyh 
the pubiifatiott of hi« scrii , n fm dueling m IS id 
he E'ovcd to fh" CuiiyrryitHiftal Church at 
Eitthjield, t itia At “B.ipr" t)wn;ht’* lieutctiafti 
and '‘fiejj mar ha. I’' ef r’lnnecficut C ungffgatmn- 
jlurn*, he org.itiii'd that group t-, f g! t oitesuh- 
iishstimt, vthtth, huwevei, was if..tiniiiU*Ite.t in 
spite of his effnjfs tu litlH. He then led the 
Con ifclitut orthuJos to eppuse the XJnit.trian6 lOd 
was effective in cfteckitlg the spread o£ L’mtjrim- 
(sm* in New Enyiuid. A ciiae friend <it Natl in- 
ici W. Tayliit*, he fujiabiraied with the 'i.tle 
group in the dec riopment of the New Haven 
thwlogv* — an eiangehcal Cahinism n.iidiiitd to 
meet the aaperiiont of inlidHs ami Uii't I'lnns In 
IS2d Beecher went tu the newly formed I i mover 
Street Church in Boiiron, where h>s sie-y anti- 
Citheiic prcAch'ng was at lea»t irniirecsiy nspirii- 
eible far the ttipb sacki.tg of the t'fnunne convent 
in Charlesttnvn in 18JI. Jn Hi Cl, eeneing the 
gjeai ifTipnrtante of til? west, he went to (.'inein- 
aati to become preen’etil of I.jne Se.itinary aid 
minuter tif the Second Presh)ners,sn Church 'nierr 
foISiSVieti a hectic period, diring whnh most of 
the (,aae uud-nt body was lost to Oberhn wben 
the aeSmmtttMtii.fi fried to mpprest the discwssiun 
of shot Stop'fT) on fhc part <,f the sr'idcnte ted 
by 'rheodore Dveight We!u, and Br'ther w»i 
dtajffcd through several inaU »n chjrifes of 
heresy bmitpht by Old SehocJ Presbyterians* !n 
13S0 lie fes.grcd hia work m Cinannati, ami spent 
the remairnng yeirt cf hii hfo the home til h.s 
famous s(<n, Henry Ward Beet her*, m Brot'klyn. 


Btecher, Aulshtrerat^y . , . , e.l OrarJes 
Swtiier, 2 vola. (IfiSA} , F B, Destet, BiigrutAK/zl 
SSeteJltey of fie Craiduiffet a} Yale <;*((«*{, V {l9lj J ' 
C C. Jtowe, '‘Siietthcs and fiwollctiwnt nf tit' 
ivn^ BMCiber, dearsefiy, Vl 

’ CS^snce M7 Mitfts, Trampefs fif JalnUe 
(1927), S- 36. M«ad. Halimmtt W't Tayhr (59421 


S.S.M. 


Bcmdher l,«etures, LyBiaat A keturethip at 
dm Yale Uu'vcrwly D' ‘o y School, talsblUbal 
May 2, J72, a of tie Reverend Lymua 

B A. 1797 The lectorc* ■« oa psitacle. 


.!3g ami -he iffO_k of h n re s v. acd 

hi’" ocin iJrh. rra m .S' but fi ..r .pare nnee 
n.e sla.e or th fn.m .»tl‘i i Vlno’.’ th iiuii " 
b.iv - b"..'. 'hnte by fi'Dis 3Va"J Hee,f,er, 1377- 
■'3-"4, P' B'< ekp, Ib I A M r.i -bjiro, 
The p ,t' I'f Chri't .11 Mi'dert Fi '■ mI ^y, IK'i’, 
Sir <jCi>T'' kda.is Sui.tl, M '.Hri’ tr’n.ufn aid 
the Pre 'thing 'f liie Old T, timii.t, 

Gi-nrgr A (*> I it.mati CoUf , in m, t f f I'th, 

pmti Ciurle'i Svi.elf'T Jl trie, 'I's Korn. , te of 
Prtacliinj,. 'yi-l, Hafij hn.er‘'’ri Fm th, Tie 
Mi'ueri Cap fi the ftiMe, ^774i treoigr A B 
tiiek, jciua C inte Proj'hiitg, I’HJ p,-i,,->5t f 
Iittl", Jeti.s After btin* ee'j C’ntur et, 1137) A’- 
bert E I).. , JtM- a.i! H ‘mvi f'ei.'rjuii!”, 1934s 
t,' Moi'iwir, Vfh’.t ij Chi St, unity, 

LAW 

Bsclaiehob: A KT r.a.ne for the thmf nf the 
lev,I.» (M.ti 111 ’3. i H, ;r, Mi.'t (’>, 
I like IS 13, ’y, I’ll, here: le ( 

Sat, in”, tiuiHi I.ttru ‘ 3rpt. a. iSr-tor' . J, A' lit 
Vtu. j', I!’"irctjiib In (hr OT lir"!?, ‘nil I But 
ZeS/ifbl i.'-i irJ c-sH f ' tr K'. S.d(, «j the 
nsi.lr of the g. ,1 tf the I'b.liSIine ii{v nf Pkfoe 
P lal Zrbub jmSubiy mein' “inrd (if Jlte'," 

J n 

litSflhttrds' MiH C'-ii.ite'p trt of llrguin"}* ha*}! 
cat fjem-b ytou^i «"e (ftei.rr* Mi'c 'nr.tj’ef* 
and yr-MOo b" snie tr," it rs i the ■ii'o!. "u t' 
tiers (tditfs be'.'' I" ijsi'iMled e>"i Iie">.S! wm- 
uerert lohn bey;,’ il, m ihev ever" kftnivn a* twp 
giri. ml as hefriiu, tiiev wet" P"f' 

ci.’H and dll ii ' survive She ) *ih tni' 'y, 

A t 

Begtjiocs: Name given tn wome.n of semi rciigi lU® 
sisteihoi, -15 Jr ii’pt ,ii large iir suiali en.IrtS irtj, 
caJlel /ey»l«l.lge' T 'lej. engljfr,) (,i vrei* 'IjE, 

lice rtiahiUf, care ot it k w.sti empimi'i '<« d 't* 
t a! lifr. 'I're (''.A Vow*. .j.jI ferpedal, <f t.ic 
rrtv, iliKtitr and nhe.iien c, a» 4 r‘lV il i! n eisd 
canta, ti'n cf-.itffdie.l their * ‘.'iit pr jr't, 1 "ei 
often suiiglit inairiy f!f,n aj urli as ihe pfitoft i 
if the mriidl artt fuai" f'., ,tde,i c IPu 

f.ai.ii'"rt 1* Jlryiir, }t.et! !( 1 >ege, *1- miceinrlt 

Se'Ca.l ir western h.ifnne With S.d f tityy ai4 

rule's, tor re fCipy 1. »i,t« IX, hf't.te 0"e id fi' 
Ia'j,esl gfcup* ii;i«idcd Id ni.ufen « [it 'i ' n'liii 
her- Itegsiinei lAefF isii' ..civ •fgar<trd he jupn, 
proustneiit ilerjjv sn 1 sthoiaij eldirf if hetet ca 
to be seief"ly puniaited, or tViniJiy reSiipi ur 
peranirc. Tn this dav, the firgoift.ig- a( fitegee li 
welt known a* 

behsivtartm ; See payehology, adionk of. 

fichistun it>r BisufUal. X'lfla^e as the font &f » 

steep r„(;ir (fjf, pcine' t llir yjtgioi i snge m 
Pefna, lisp nanir v, k onpitiuHy Ragiatma 
(“place if^lhe g' is"! H-gh «> on 'he rtek, 
l>ar,Hi f i.i2!-4vli; ee, graved a 1 -r?K imicf.pdim 
(la Old Pei nan, Bahslmitar., and b.am-ti, ), de- 
scribing how thi'iugh the help of Ahura Marda* 
be det iteJ GiuituI* and nan* rrttl ch’rft A 
bus- e r( »b vc hf JSK pt Oft* etprutou D**Ju* 
wad the opi vc reicU. lua r 



Coorad See EpLnta Souctr Aiw ue 
uunnuin tU ittlitTiicnU, relij out. 

Bels See Baalisia. 

Bfii and thft Dragon; One of the three addi- 
tions to the cnonical Book of Daniel* found m 
the LXX*, cumpriainj; two talcs further iPustratmg 
the cleverness and tinr (culcus successes of Daniel, 
written in imitation ol tie stories in Dan 1-6. 
Date; from c 100 B.C St? apocrypha^ Old Testa- 
ment. RBYS. 

Belgic CoafeMioti: A Refcirmed creed of thirty- 
teveit articles, prepared iti 1561 by Guido de 
Brest in amended form, adopted by vanooi synod; 
from 1?66 to 1581, and finally by the great Synod 
of Dort*, 161'^ It 13 a recogmitd symbol of 
the Reformed Chiirch'-s of Holland and Belgium, 
and of the Reiormed (DuirlD Church m rVmerica 
See Contasicns, Formal. 

P Schaff, Cwdj cj Ctriittndom <19191. I PP- 
302 50B , III, pp. 383 436 ^ z.R. 

Belial, Boiiar: 1) In niost of the OT btlial is 
a Hebrew <,'* 000:1011 noun meaning baseness, le, 
'•man of bajent.se," ‘'d.tughttr of b.iseness,"’ etc, 
ooceriag a vaiiety of lypei sueh as v orthlcMncss, 
filsoiioud, wickrdncf*, d'pravlty, etc- 2} A new 
usage seem* twitted in Nahum hJS (H. 2 1) 
where belial (nav be Belial, a pcrsonalued dcsig- 
natnm ft the Rscyrijn ecaiiocror 3} In the NT, 
it appear# a» Bfli if\ <t proper noun, apparently 
referring to the prince of the devil* and therefore 
a variinf to ft? name Bcelrebub. 4) In paeude- 
psgrjphi* it m a name applied to Satan*, the 
Anti-Chnat*. or an emissirv of Rome 5) Milton 
adds to the fiyufe by detcnbinf him a* the kwdeat 
of the tpirits that fell from Heaven. a ic.w. 

BeilnfiO), Jfwsoph, (1719. 1790) Pupil and pop- 
ular interpreter of Jemathan Edwar<i»*. Fsiitoua 
for BUth paradoxes .»s the following —•'God deer 
at it Kfuld bt derne by, when he puillshe* tia- 
oeM to ail eternity " ''TAe noce UTtnblf sc love 
(red f' art, iAe mere tee ate to blame.” Intro- 
dticed the Cifotian theory ijf the Atonement (See 
Grotio*) lists' New England theology. Chief 
works Tfve Rel'giyn J^eljiteanJ and Tbe Wtsdom 
of Oad fn Me Permiiiitta of Srij. See New Eng- 
land theology, vTM.H 

St. Robert: (J 542-1 621) Italian 
Jesuit, Aiehbisbop of Capa* and Cardinal. HI; 
Oe eoerrec eermr cArirriuoae wa* the best 

Catholic ditcuiision sif the early Protentant po»i- 
Iion Giving evulcnce of an ttndmianiJIng of 
Cfarittsaa antiquity rare for the period 4isd ba*ed 
OR an exact knowledge of traditional theology and 
of the teachings t.f •the adveisarir*, It won for it* 
author an Eitropran rcpolatioa, 8,a *, 

bells t S« eanllosii jieutl ringing 

Belot, GiflStftve; {1859-1930) Firmly convinced 

of the hlPpon'hil'ty of a prten ipccsitatjon tnd the 
■M of in(i«|d)yttci to eitak ah ; poi utc 

moral ty or a motel Uchsique, be opposed tie sc 


cnce of morula. He mted he p e of Socratca, 

Jcmji, tocialum and Tolstoy a; ha ng gone con 
trary to all the morals of their epoch. He saw 
many similarities between the operations of moral- 
ity and those of scientific techniques Genuine 
inoraliLv he felt wis a matter of growth- 

XJ tdse et la msthode de la phtlosophie tcietiitfiqut 
chtx A Comte (Pans, 1902) ; Blades sat la phtloso 
phte morale aa XIX sthle (Pans, 1904) , Etudes de 
morale posts fee (Pans, 1907 ) . h it 

Beltane: (Irish, bealtame) The spring festival, 
celebrated on Mav Day, m Celtic lands in pre- 
Cfanstian times It was one of the four major 
festivals of the year, with Samhain, Irobolc and 
Ltignasad, The May pole dance is a survival of 
its lost ceremonies P.'S *x 

Bender, Wilhelm, (1845-1901) He taught at 
the University of Bonn He completed the an- 
thropological twist of Ritschlnaism*, which 
pushed God and Hit revelation to a secondary 
position, by coming an exponent of the illusionis- 
tic critique of religion. 

Das Wesea der Reit^ton (Bonn, 1S86 ). b B. 

Benedict of Aniane. (751-821) Called Witixa 
until he left soldiering for monastic life, was 
born at Magucione of Visigothic race- He 
founded the monastery of Aniane (779), com- 
piled monastic rules, and, having removed to the 
vicinity of Aachen, became general supervisor of 
the Frankish monasteries (817), W. Williams, 
Monaiitc Stadses, (Manchester, 1938), J-tm. 

Benedict XIV, Pope: (1740-58) Prospero Lo- 
xenao Eambertini, born at Bologna, March 31, 
1675 was created cardinal in 1726 (announced 
in 1728), named Bishop of Ancona 1727, and 
Archbishop of his native city in 1731. He ranks 
among the most learned of the popes and en- 
joyed the reputation of being an exceptionally 
gifted canonist even before his elevation to the 
papacy, Aug 17, 1740 Without compromising 
principles, he met as far as possible the impinally 
inclined statesmen of hi* day with moderation 
and tactful concessions. Of all the popes, due 
to his good humor and understanding nature he 
probably had the fno*t friends and the least openly- 
avowed enemies For which reason also he was 
able to settle dilfcrcnces between the Church and 
various countries, c g , m Portugal (cf. “Innocent 
X”) in Naples (1741), m Sardinia, Spam (Con- 
cordat of 1753), and Austria The same good 
feeling prevailed in his dealings with Protestant 
and Mohammedan princes. He recognised the 
title, King of Prussia, assumed by the Elector of 
Brandenburg in 1701 He referred to the Sultan 
as the “Good Turk”. Voltaire dedicated to him 
Ills work on “Mohammed”. Benedict brought 
back into communion with Rome two Eastern 
Churches, the Greek Melchites* of Antioch and 
the Maronites*. He renewed, however, the pro- 
hihition of Clement XI against Freemasonry (Mar 
18, 1751 and condemned the system of Christian 
" ■ "on" lo bcatfasn rite*, rap'oyed 

mostly by the jeamts n India asid China (Molabar 
Ritca (See Religions) Benedict ted 
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“PMitiScai t rdSi jTf’M 'ff liitrtr'' 
tb( d^ prr at j i; rt !i Rrrnaii and C.h"sti,srt Ar- 
tiqUiti-s, ?} (Le f>i tL-e Cli. /th and Ckd' - 

Cils, 3^ ths stiiiiv if C a:i. n Law and 4) Sitrrd 
Lituigy, and csi'^rlicil tb' ml'crrirtsa of Mnimms 

m anil I!<il>jfn 3 He founded duiro *{!r 

chanjistra- and mathtnalkt ji tlic Ktinun Criser- 
iity kiiO'Ml a* the idptfiro, and manv otlwri for 
pamtinj:, icuJptuirc, cti , it ntJii-t «f!)i' ih ird coL 
Itfitf £i'en tfn uflih ht hni tt'vsr prpe, 

hss name vmuld tcmajii inirmirtal m rs.. I***! ufc. i 
Circles m virt le if Ji!s itnwt wfirns on the 
“Beatis'itjtson and Cas c'lir tSii.r of Saints*, ■>(■ 
the '‘Sntrifice of (he the ‘‘Fet-tLiy'i of 

Chust ,.nd of the Bhisefl Vir,-.’. Marv*’, eta liis 
.'Ijued# /S,/te.v' nj*‘ si c’ljih sJ fji* literjo 
w 'rfca uere <.i llrsled and pi!t'!'s’’< < at hi* wjch bv 
bnitninucl dc A/neUn, “t J. (R'ltr,?, 1 ’ 4 " fO 
!r t 2 vtdi , repnid. at P; ito, lSVf.‘!h io 17 tvjf- 
unaej Ipt iette.i wirr pultliiih, J h, ( X Kra,s'' 
tn its*!, A iiitiv'iijl vo.ht isete piibhihed m 
IdOh hv irciiscr, and hj R dr Marfiti.ii (Mjp'es, 
iSSH t? ) Hia "/tt 'ihftsu’.t ..t w'*, a 

collf'etion id Jhf d, , -tnrnff i,n nsaitrn pi.tj'nsn^ 
ro I'tlttrd, (Jof 'Hativul and tnun' Ihnlcstv wrie 
iftrsiati J i!,r„ j, ,(,is j> pd, ’'i>>)«tsa j s, I arlu 
Otwrnicti Vt^uf ff'i fttu£t P ei/r e* 

uurrf 4 f.lemt’tii X ut/iie aJ rlmf'ii't Vf Si'i.cie. 
i$''! ftj hiif "jjd sr« vf I. I'asMr 1 Hir'' -i ‘ tfr 
(n « 4 tner ttie f'rriMri dc it^han <i,e > 

mi« ed . IpSl Id'uji, Kstnc I>rsdee. IdU/ the 
fngiirf' wai.jl has isi/t a> jrt apj-cafed, sUo f, 
Rankf F hi s’rr, r/'.- ffm ri n tht ih,*ef 4 v dt 
fli/fidon, Suhn, Ibis) Vol, it, H-i (f, ^ath Vnt r, 
If 432 }* iFh/-e » tompietc rnisriefsti'm an.l jinhi 
Pvatuatian q* hit vacigus hteraty ivO'Pi be 

* K.S! 


fOUKll 


Beardict XV, Pops; (IdU22) Bo.n of sn hH 
CXIJf MflEu'}'; Ro.Se Jjf „!v fiirih t'hjrs.f, "Vin 
21 , ihf 4 , dll' tdbire Piij,,- , in his *Ti*(hrr*t 

side- (Mijfliorati) is one i t h.i ftriJctrs urs m dir 
Chs.r iit Pe'er, IaiM«r«{ VH, OMCunm Paolr 
Oiosaitni B deilj Chets reinved ing lititdirate 
'ft laws Jt the Lrivfftitj' (.f {.i-i,,,j, siadieil 

fjfstie Thrc-Jopji ,,t the t i i ‘r'- 

*!ty, Rome, stss ofdsmed pnrst 'n Sfl'S, iye r." 
sn siiuBmuii of the .Uadrmj for Nrldr J'tiiems 
tiea! Sfudenfs in if{7^ and Jr IKdJ m Ajuststu m 
the CfB-r of the h-eret'rv of ‘•'•str, fn lf!hs he 
sivft'nparSed as perinus! Eci.-etjTv' the farmys rtti:'- 
tni {C(. “PapsJ trioitM") RaitiprilU, £<, Msdrw 
When R.impoIU «fat reotlku t(t Jtiifne s« Secre- 
tary of Btste be Ur XSIf*, delU Chirjj fotifned 
him. He lettSBiiied la the Seetetarlste of Si itc. 
even Slier Pm* X* had rltiurn the youthful Mtrrv 
deJ VaS til tsU Rswpo!! Pb pkoc Aitbt u,<th h * 
appumrjTSsni an the tiew minffj to Madrid war 
/itmtvUv erpmsd, piui x prefetrrd te jivs him 
the jlrehbtih pne of Boti jtM (f * 07 ) n anct t*, 
o Ci d i>a Svsmpji. It WM on y A tU Coa* t- 
ary of May 2? 19 4 that Pru* r e>alsd him tA 
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hy e.'Tr nteins " ii. !r- il i ti 'i-, ,i 1 , " «, 

encvdivin, J* triv-r*, fi',n »,-J- ^ t 

,ndu(" the war','}. ii„t , iii ti f- •f-r d,i .hsi t.t 
pe.ce 31 i ft 'tt' ' I'tim, „t J'.sf ' ai i. f i 
fir 3 » p. -d h sH •" h *" 1 '! r’tr;'i u wjrJare 

}'J 1 I..I"« rf- } 1 “'Ijipli. t> ;Il' \ 1 *' of A’ p 

I, 'C*!'’ 21 <i’ hl» ’'i'otrte'f Pt.lil’ ()‘ J’rsU’' Vi I Ji 
Lear 1 ns *ikf i ti cin'H jir t' .h *e Lirr ediip'rtf 
jrf 5 ,nie,i H i’'"'!, irn< ’A.nirw ViJini '.5- 

thi *,’)i <i } -‘fit t {'.! 'o ■■ ’’ i'O '5 w n 1 l J - 
teji.ed n,d 1 tJj " at the pr.is t„' '.f u % 

'4 i* Urn.' ’ Ji Ml Id'ir to tJ r I'l.r, ina. ‘ r (!■ nif t 
I'dt, P.ii >1 i 'fid th' "'ritif,!: .t die 

Aa'.tii’ ."•rw ann 'le li," rs.itiatit wl i 


t’ ta'i'riiy aoiM'li tp f'Cfir 
lu Ifi.r - 1111 ., tr ’ r. '! r vi.rf'i d .Kft K'» d Al- 
t I'ti’ t-i I'l' r* pet '1 ai! 1 ' nitl.e's leifiiilly 
t" f*i,«'n and ih' iSt.eii!' th-ii hi ‘rin- iL'm ti 
III) i "ji di V. 1 , >ls .* wt’, tif.n.h fit tf liiani 
ta- the emM iy~ d .•■n f' " i-,* >f w n 

ftl'd j'" S *!!' I' Pt(lla/'jr ./ mat (u p 

If'kr ' . 'i s r. I.'ieji a'l t rtii,!i'i'-n i.irft dillin;!, 
»in! dpr d.r tfra*. ii< ^ettidLa, U-r>i ,!itt 'asnirs 
tha* a 'h;i j,r .f trntio n t .n ti,e,i'ii hi.ftt wu 
17 ' ire 111 , I'flal’t !'l I'l „ I'lne ir istii i 't hip'll* 
thi, b'.Sii'i htti-i i ,(i e.tnl n> tii l‘tt'..i', jtjd 
he. ' 'll*' Kefteritr- ii'ik Aa»» i Hi w l(t,r Ji.. (nih 
met ill the !a r of ’tSfifli War H lO'W ri-tni'*) 
A Her tiie ivj* aa» t' rr, lleir’Tit S.a , !},r pl'aiitrr 
Ilf leesns fhi* ri'md niiinh r f na.iii d (",irr*ei 
titiM at the S’ljli.stl ralir-f !' >n> H t'l ?“!, .n- 
n«r Ri.f!>ti 4 , bfiftfi* slid Stiiisut f-Acn hr 
twrjt the Qi'ltlJiS* Isof the 3 * il . ail, iiie fu 'nr 
hell It'Iy f'AHsd in fft(j;.nti dunAij tS r ji s( war 
en.'ixijclii.t, a tlcfa*.* fSpftuLnu.t wai nejiiy jt- 
ce.'jtthle. Afriit',/' tht mufr iiuturts i! jit'.-i ji'ivi. 
ti'B of R'lii - {[■ '*9 Aoi'tifi.sfr niijst '•r nir.it, iipd (h* 
prrtl'l„**(tl‘| n I ( 'he n'W f mir of t'jli • L iti* t v- 
jein itstdt-r Pits* X *3 a* r* i‘>[S, me 

fftry'ii'li fur the XV century i Jji,ii-'>iera*i >» of 
ihi- rir-lh cl fit Jrttrtie, the jr’rat SibSj.jJ '(hiiit 

tl'tdiH, the ei-iflKJt il.W ' (PUH 

regUaJ rg snc.y the affair* >d futriiin n. ciertt 
■whitij hsd lieen vtn-liintned hy the Wnfiti Waj C 2 S 
new Vjcjtiatei and P‘.-fnttirej hn.ny Spep 
rtrai-df, (he 'rea!t"'‘i of ifi- itew F,'iina« ( ijt sS 
C«inifre|st|..r- fif Hpjf.initre* -no I (iilcfslt. 
Sfi I rt f i'lf ?) ( (hs •S'w tJCr.-ntsJ t efisirealn.e, 
I'f Wtiu.li die po'r, m (d the ifnlv (ifilte snJ the 
Cotirn'iinaj, reftisfi-ir'ij pffrtt flvl 7 j, and finady 
the watitijt.'iin ti (h-f OjietdAi {rmfstiKe m (he in 
ts'ejt of throloijk li ur.ity aiid ec.jcti ist cuJ umwi 
I'ertedicl XV w'Si Jw itew.i into fnicaty 4 * 
•‘AptislJe of Pesie dufia^r Wnfid War 1 “ He h'* 
buried in ilic iry^t nf fit Pescp^B, Rcme, in * 

Wsnt iwnb dorrUed liy Kra deeoi d people of 
8 < ojm« wherrn ■ p J »t junj hk rfiorta 

fur peaac a a «■ -torn nod ■ nty bu 



ftatue a 3 knee nj po Lu e) n the c 3 i c 
of the Ra* i 

The ofliaii Acti the Pont fi<» t q[ Btn_ XV 
will be found its the Aels Apeitihcac Seda fRome. 
1P1T22) Bsosrjphjcs and itudiej bj: A Brennan 
(London, 1917) hrancii Vi'talh CRome. 1928) cf. 
Seppelt-Loffler, Papst^iichichte (Munich, 1933) pp 
■499 518, rngl. tans by Ftotcmest <193? of an earl- 
ler edition) , pp 521 “‘41 , O Quineo. Cot Faitrsum 
lilustr, (Rome 19)91, Aiiojs , Pspsi, Kitrie end 
^ehiraa von einem Deuiwhen ? (Berlin, 1921) , G 
Goyau, Papaitle ef ehjenentU sous Beusdset PCV 
(Pans, )9?2>, Csuh Encye SuppI of 192? p 95. 
Ptemolt, O,. Sforia Becles Coatimporaneo IPQO- 
j 9?S (Ton no Rome. 1925) P JS-di (also traiisl 
j»tO Lngi } K.M.K. 

Benedict, St. of Monte Cassino (of Nursia) 
(c 4S0-S43} ><ntndrr of 'he ceiebrntrd mon- 
astery .ir Monte Cftsshio, and 'uthor of the RuU 
of <2% he was to Lecomc known in Ivter ten- 
tun™ at the !«^'iilator-in diief of n-estern mon- 
ajticism* I ra'niij},* from hia ov,n costly experi- 
ence cf nionaiSic ngcr’, he tnivc to the brediren 
of his reli(finiti house a simpfe g'udc, gathered 
from the beat in the n ut, to die tniiv moderate 
way ci rmuneiutioi' t!iunji,h tlir dedicated com- 
mon litc He Cioifili-id the Raman genius for 
organiratiuO in tiiougiit md action to lay the 
basis ftij .1 yn'iiT I'll of srrv ce to Cod through 
Divine 'Worship nsasmjl iihor, and disuipUntd 
rradmg. frnm this hunibtc bej^mtnng w,!s to la- 
we, Jater, the £ ii tUing and sncuiis rreorutmetive 

order of the Rent .hctincs* See Cormbiti'i itm- 
erarium 

K B IS'orkfflati, f if JJstj/afion of tht *dai.»tfe 
fdsat fLofidim, 19-7) r c P- 

Bencdictides: The nidest religious order m the 
Oec (font, fiiifliie'I H St Bmodiet of Nurai.i* in 
(he *i*tH cejstury srid livnu dccordinf 2t» the rule 
«f !(fe diawn up W It vt. By thoir v >mi uf stabil- 
ity, these iflorika sre aituhe.j for lift So one moii- 
ssrery, so ihst earh rew foumlotion bnomes n 
petmaneiit eeoter nf rrliymus activity and iteti-r- 
jiiy t>J iiring inliljenre 'Hub feature of the Rene* 
dictiof life "vV IS of p>itam*il 'It tiutiii tan.e uspi- 
cuIjV disfipid the ffafSe Mid U* ’.y-s, an 1 en.ahled 
the Oidc'- to o'ctirvc 4 x,J ester <i Afitern civihra- 
tit ft bh'ritjg the renturifs tidiuwttig the co’lapsc 
of the K' man 5?n,iie, v i'ep j’j burope was m 
turmoil Tie tt'm- h SmeL hiv- ever been chim- 
j 1 ! (it oj le.i- on, .■iholarship, j-inl the cultivatma 
of the atis Ci Ohvetii's See Black tn inks, 
tr minuiiftii ottL-meti!'', irhaUau, inofU9£icii«n. 

ti Kriuwiej, I &f Order in PnkUnd 

(1940> C.V. 

henedtction : A f.lesjlng* of perioni or thing* to 
dednaie them, t’ur fefidiis an ititorRcmisn ftir 
Co !'s hjotsij,!,' th le to Protestjut thiuight ha* sub- 
ject ve eJfen on them, to t'alhr j r tfimiglit ilio bar 
nbjeci'ifc eflrt" ft!rss'’ag tliingv to Pr(itest.njt 
thought i* by rtietijfj«n,y, tc C'jtWiie timaght ob- 
eetiveiy rffe, ii'e i« regard t' shfir use Sec lav- 
ing on of h,iirnJii. 7 J ». 

BssiMtctsetioci of the Blessed Sacrament: (Fr 

Salutt Gcr 1 S'grni X devrenus b«ore the Sacra- 

®eof* d*l ng f om ihc 4si century cf hymos 


and pmvers omposed by Sl Thomas Aqu rias o 
uded by Benedj tion w h the Saersmen 

T J a. 

benedictus: (Latin) Part of the mass*, following 
immediately after the sanctus* and conaidered with 
that section ic K b 

benefice. An eeclesiastical office to which prop- 
erty or the rtvenue of property is anneecd. The 
right of presentation to a benefice belongs to a 
patron, a person or corpoiation. The pation may 
present a clergyman to the ecclesiastical authority 
to be admitted to the benefice, if found qualified 
Descending from conditions under the feudal sys 
tem, the practice now prevails only where thia 
once existed Cf regale R.H n 

benefit of clergy Signifies the exemption of 
cle-ical persons from jurisdiction of the secular 
courts. Practiced already to a limited extent in 
the Fourth Century, it reached a full development 
in the 12th and 13th centuries The growth of 
clerical courts was due to belief m the separate 
character of the clergy, to generally better procc 
Jure ill the clerical courts than in the secular, and 
to a prevailing desire of many to stand trial in 
thvm because of milder punishments Those classed 
as clerics came to comprise not only priests and 
monks, hut all who wore connected in any way 
with churchtb, universities (e.g , students), in fact, 
all who could read. Theoretically the Cases under 
clerical jurisdiction, were those touching religion 
and morals only, but it was often successfully ar 
gued that these involved probating, breach of con- 
tract, etc. Benefit ot clergy had a specially in- 
teii sting history in England (see, particularly, 
Thomas A, Bccket) till its abolition in 1827. The 
United States iboJIshed it in 1789-90 See im 
munity. Canon Law, ecclesiastical courts 
Eiteyclof’ediit of the Social Scieaces (1937), Vol 11. 
511-513, has a good bibliography q b 

benevolence, disinterested; In New England 
theology*, the doctrine th.it true virtue !s of the 
affections or passions and is to he defined as the 
unselfish love for intdlig-ent being m general 
Fsch partimUr being is to be loved according vo 
its place in the scale of being Hdnce love for 
God, the greatest being, is the supreme virtue 
Sm IS love for telf to the exclusion of other 

beings 

Jonathan Edwards* (Nalure of True Vtilut) de- 
fined “being iti general” js a certain quality of 
being, or the essenee common to all being, in- 
sight into which is given to the regener.-ite alonr 
Samuel Hopkins* gave a more pncticrl twist to 
tlie doctrine by defining it as “all being,” or the 
simple summation of all individual beings. Hence 
the regenerate make their state manifest hv their 
love for all hoage In this form the doctrine 
provided the motivition for n great deal of con- 
secrated devotion to the great snisiisonary and phil- 
anfhropir criiiadca of the early nineteenth century 
Joseph G, Maroutunian, "Jonathan Edwards." Jtiar 
mil of Reliiian XI ( 1935). Piety Versus Maralism 
<1932) C.H Fniat St ThomaJ M J Jonathan 
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EJujs 4 n Am an V e St f ( 9’A Cj oc 
H Banc T'j An S f ? MSsi «jO # 

PJ Ove'WfbccR f »■* 

w jifBf ii ?fl £ J P 8 M 

Benei olent Soc et cs See au Beae en So 
c ag j he L S 

Beni^el, Johann Albrecht. (16S"-K'2') Protet- 
•,>t thrnltjfi-in Burn VViimcndea, IVurSemi'crjr 
Ac ive as minuter, tcnher ami aominilti atnr m 
the nrherai) Church of Wiirtcmhcr;; fathe' ot 
hiAihfan PjelJsni Moat inffucntuS .!» PJ.T. tibtil' 
(tr He was the first to irtaiifte the NT. ma.m- 
mipt'i in fanillies. Hif brief npo<.'ti -n of the 
N'T {(>nri‘t,a’> A'4tt Teslamfn/i, 1742) <• re- 
in rk.i’’le for the au'hor’s ihornufsh knowjejpi' of 
tiir \' 'f Creek idiom n-.i ic«i than for ht« terse 
atid p'rtfmnd remarks on the tpintna! mi) licatioiit 
lit the tCit The hook hat hid greji .nfluenee 
un NT e*p<'Sitiofi to the present Jav, WeuUv 
V le (.,rs9ider.if"tv imJebteJ to it. Beejtei’s ev 
r: atoioe’j’ pa\eO the w i). to ti new HihLcai in- 
terpretation of hitsory ( fleiftfftw'itciite)* Tbrojigh 
hi» predictiun of the Parotitis for 1^37 )Be,ijrri lie- 
lani* the father of nTOdern premiljenn! imam*. An 
f'ttjjA’ih trioivSaiion of h'a Eipositlon of ihc Apn 
Ca’'p<, in wfiicb ht dev< loped hi* em), 
ide«, .ippcired j- eirSj a* 17^7 
W fk' 

OrAs Ttnpoffm ft74l) Apptrjfiti C tituHt ad 
Plifram TtPannfaii/m find eo Tubjnfitn t7$3> 
Gfifimitrt Nftf Ttisammj (1742 To*! tc t v f din 
iturjth l8iS>3, 

0i Beogel 

)6b NcJtk, Sung'/ ah GeUbntr 11895) , Frictinth 
NoJfe, Jii Alhraeht SUngti (Gliterdoh, tpit) . Art 
Bengtl in £<.h»Cf ffenroe i v. U p 12 

S Alhrceht Rittihl, QtthtbU in Ftiutmai y. Jl! 
tJStiot*. IftSfi), o.AP 

Bitntfo«re, Jtrremy; (i74f!-)S’23 British -writer 
on jonsp’-udenee, ethici, eronumse*, tog.c, aiict 
other' fttbjeett!. fi'* aeiCiiti! « did mauli t< »lm- 
pSify laws and ein-rt procedure m EreljnJ and 
other uountrir* Hu yernon of tjti! sanarnsro* 
a^rmt a ''hedotiiific eakuiii*’’ fi)f whith the reli- 
tive ytorth of different plcastircs 'm be iitra-iired 
(juantitstivety. Slartlng from PSyelioJojtitsJ hedo- 
rn4')ti* s* a fact he beJievei that the fyur erterns! 
saocijffp# (fh>»ieal, poiitiea!, moral, and relijtioue) 
prftdiJLr stiJoHs in .serordanre with his rnaJtiin* vf 
''she gieates; fotid of (he ffrealest flctmtier” and 
“each £n count for one, and none for more than 
one'*- He ehaftipioncd Ufnrf! faira fndlyWuutism 
n rciinomiea, His bwst known work is Ths Pf/n- 
ttplft n/ Marais xtnd /,e^nf*.'i9B (17^9). See Jc- 
ontoid^. w.sc-iM. 

Berfyaevs ■Nikolat Aktefendreviteb ; (iS74- ) 
Thrtsicnrd with espnhion from ihe RMasisn Or- 
thfidriK Church in !i)f7, he hectme profeesor of 
phiJoaophy s£ the Ctiiveryity of Moaeow. Js*- 
pelkii from the Sovkt Ifntoti, hr e*t*h!iehril »« 
BerSin hil Academy of Religioys Phiiosophy latter 
W mcrvfd W» (miciito o Pani. Ki • the lead 
»g lap-tbeo o*ian of the Orthodox Ornttb 

the hu ecce hcca a r«y uialat Mariinn, He ■ 


!1 

h e 

f w r 

m 

! C n 

Ji b i 

cjn.li!. m Hif tl" dhf rr ei i' (Snt th 
I hri't *0 Coietdi - Hr iii-ri 'f.i r.r.ji v- ih 

«!i j- .if (h- lo t r Jfi-* '■"1 ,J,) 

. ai.pin' owes i irr i* ,! r. t.i ( i r,' s , I il -m ■ f 

m,"l'.i'?Ii. f5<* ri- I, d ’ ir . i' , 1 I ' I'ii/ •' hi- 

*iitv rr II- di 1.1 e uf In ki* v i-w, £1 rr 

t toity did 0 •( i-ii.!, itt* . 5 'Hij! !i) 1 r ijOi ' 1 
It mtr-idiked a pi -r u (r-i'-.u.ii HI t}i i.n* ? 

pri'trej. Il >>iif !i‘ _i-rr in ' ih>- w '. ( i .lui i 

ern eripn-r .ind leili i d* f ''do d -'f ^ee l1 i 

trire of f.-o. rer', itr Vnmnr) ()i.- r .f J .-i ttu 
und Stfr urn 

Ru-sian ^ Of) t AjiAtSfr/.irus ari fod*i/«wiiJr-»o le 
}oi«f MlfeoiA-bf <ht f‘c!. i-'uify, IJ*! J, i ,ir i (U 

cal ProtiicSi n the fight ui ftse f'h'iu' -il.n h ii 
in Pre 7 /f«i rf fjca.ijrii fMe-S'o*^ lOfi'i ^ (.,11 (r j/ 
(M Peter bntK, i-airi Tr f >--• bje ri 
OBJ Csn'iienfe ami (.iir.'j 1 St f'cteiibmf, I"?! ) 

'I hf PArhi|sp/>» (if fjtei's (S'urii, S 91 [t Ahr^iri 
Jrepaai'irfrh TfAiirerJC'is fM'.ipri*, !<*!.', ilrMsan 
tag ct I rramy 1 Mi *ti»*, Wit 1 . Jf- J n- r^ 
Raiir? fMnseoy. .o^ii . , 'fC J'r I - . h i--oauf 

<rr (Brt'n. iv. 1 1 , in firo Hi jJe .Irei illr-lt 1 
Vht p/td laph'f |if iPf i‘rtt \f)ns l)'4-n 
19791 fUKlisli ttindjtiii'n I /arifutfor f! r fu 1 
If'at ( 1911 ) lit .VS/yJ iS 7 -',> Ibt Iri 

>1 Oa' 'Uase ilVS'i) . fh fair -it A'ey if >( ,tf 4 
ura S'orltt ({jiiidno, 7 >frr*»riie) ( 19 '"') 

fee Mrar-fin >f f/r-l f ii'r'ftl, fieri e» and iht 
Igita O')*?) ?hr hr 'in, ‘ Hoc t- ,r»fe 

and f{|/e7* (tyi'i; i If i/nun af hi' .an 1 w 
maniin ii^KTi. laoif ami hesim fO-vi , t nmun 
tin Lean’ e» Hrfittd.iti I9ei') jj 

Berenffaf of rours; f '<'('* ’(>S6l An afi’<- mind, 
h'lt Hill a prut wha'.i’"T tJ-) b-hrif * f » ra- 

imiiis'se, let 'ifri(! u" j'y 'efj..r,ji j .pir (i.y) 
drntri'ie i-f the eiiih-fid, he iipered a f .SiNiiS i jfh! 
aaainst B!ithfir‘ty irt ih^ ninie r,{ stHrntr C< ,m- 

jinaliiifii ’.sn)r<, e 

freabrt' no, M fh^ehttfSe ifi leA la ti'lMn Me 
thadi vnl 1 fPieiSiviiy i(„ B*e iSMivr ’■ibott 
set, J. Hetengit *,>n Taati (btuttfitft. 1, 

1" a 

Bergson, flerirt: Knitijitt Ffm h 

few, ode of the most 'iirrAV a-iiS iH!;iie,it,rJ jd i| 
f>«(f!iei» of i, J.stemprrrjr^ fi tie Hr dnl „ t ili-a’ie 
detlare the rebg,.iire .nipli-alooH of hii ihihoipiiv 
until tilt appear, lUt'e of fais I irt wi.eli, He ar- 
Hced ot i moilij.ed, n* n-schijiajto (lieiBth pws. 

turn, moeiiijf awae from ciie j'-snSuti, stain- per 
feetum (It tohofastn. tfscei'^V [l(■*ard a '•“I'i 
(S nianSfcat m rumfetr r-ei'i fnd m the i -'im-tte 
history of ijihyisuafa jesd uijga'iisHw He 

J'fasniy reketed the sbsuiutr dedv of Arlttiilr fw 
a dyntniic f>rrHtr)s! find ef I n-e, the a ^len 
method for an *"(1191?, rat apffnu.h, IfetKlfifi war 
a £empor# 5 ial (heist, <(fnteivi«g <if find f%n^ e* 
tiBlipltte hut g* Id knowledge, |rs,nfoe«», 

apififual power and eoctai KWsfCacti. A* fhe )»■!( 
identity of procen, Cud t* that which att'te and in 
aiterinj! remsiji* h!tns.-!f. BeJaji the tiihl«s.t. of 

hanfc be eodurea and racapn tin; rsvafrs of 
time Tbe * lal 1 (eod bjk-tw ve hi 

ewu tthon aod preetot n il fa and reach rif t 



h gbcT rv of ta njiicn o hu j>urp<ntci n nun 
The ca j of oic, lie w sLc n ciit onwa d 
on emm of the al rmpetui, the mportaricc of 
f « m n 7 and i ru^f connect Ood w ti 

be thouph of a tU, but crer crotTPCj otm 
force 

^oc'rti proccsBCi, customfl, more* and taboo*, 
fiCri.ng'tiicnied by reJjgiC^uA bchcfi aad pracfjcctj in 
preventing man from using hie newly acquired in- 
tellectual pov.er or reason for individual endt 
detrimental to society, are the first, cooBervatrve m- 
fiuence ot the two sourcen of morality and religion 
Later on in social evolution the weight of custom* 
16 hahk to hoU mankind back, both hy iu inertia 
and rigor, hy luck <?f drep inward emotion and 
aspiraldifi, threatenlnt jrcedoni and making prog- 
rCB* impos-jibJc Thi-^ i& averted by a second, 

higher jrrf intuitive a^nirw of morality aud re- 
ligion Desjt'tc th'-alogicaJ difTereiKC* found 
ailing the ituat ill huficalh agree in 

te^iityiuf thill dicy have couic uifo contact with 
i dicp<i spintiial u uity than the iiujorltv of rnca, 
uiiiv 4. fev an tupublc of aech profound 
umird muist mdividojla have fcU 

stnicthing "ufiulrnlly uf'j.roicinutm^’' it and react 
symp irhct'valV irj thr tcstimuny at these souls 
fhc> ft4J jw to ^ome ''xient their leadership, l^crg- 
eon belicviu rcl gion and moraUtj can further 
tpirtfuil, pubfiwul j:vd ciun<'mic progresa 

Krgardmts hoiii.m immortaluy a* probable^ 

hr hifpr-,* pythic rmrarch v.(Hi!d ultimately demon- 
titrate ft svirntilitallv, imtr 

Chief mtJfkj An so MetaphyiicJ 

(19131 ; 7fm< 4nd tUrtdon, 191^) , iMa/* 

/gr 4nd tfond'in* 19J3) , LTtJ(t%'€ Evclutton 

Tk'i? SifUfifs 4j:d Rfltghn 

ns*}1) H.a. 


Berkeley, tj«Qr|c; Irish tiishap, 

founder of ii.btrcttvc iaealtsm (alio tc! forth, per- 
haps indi-prniicntiy, Sy Jonathan Edwar<!(*) All 
thiHlght ffcpendi upoT concrete dsts, which are 
caseutianp “jrfc«s" (alto “Rotiop*", nee helow), 
efttiticB j;ivtTs on!p at <)i{a-frir-suh;ccti Data a* 
they wouhj be if fuse Stivop .e alti data 3< not iticaa, 
are 'fi-tpabic of brins sis^of!, hooce also of betnj 
tKinijtht, taken a» itnlrpendent of tnind, 

la sflf riiflUsdictory, Biitef iW prtipcrtie. are ail 
idctj We k.'ow, rjuraelve. »4 rubjocts by a spe- 
cial form ut giveime'E yirlifmg a “notion” rather 
than an iitr,t ffur it it active, not paittve)] tnJ 
tmnehow we know fi«n> the pattern of our own 
data (hat sherc are; other hurfjas suh^eet* Physical 
reality or nature it the flaeif <«,£ thareable order 
al diu. Ideas that sre merely oar* are under 
contro! of fliir wiJJa, uheroe what we perceive 
phvskally is forced upon «* al! aeeordmp to a 
tii'tsmort .yitcrtt, 'I'he cmlr force wc know from 
the jfsven Is will 'Phe only adeijiMtc will-came 
of the tirdefly eoBMratr.t we feci ns pertepflon i» 
God 'ITiua sH tfata are aijsi* tn a ainple va»t 
ianjdife bv which God eommuRksit# to na Sec 
idctitcm, melaphy.icai. 


G, BcrlteJcv, oa the /‘riiftsplf) of Humaa 

KmwhiM (!T)0). PJifrr lOUlfgiuj B^lwtso Hrlm 

■ tiPiJl . SIN^ iliMf Al» J Wtld, 

c.» 


Pi'W*' Sin- fl7«l 

Gtrru Bgrht fj U9ii 


Bernard of CJatmux Bernard vraa bora at 
fonta ne»-la D on (Cfite-d Or) a 1090 He 
fled the wo Id and entered C teaui n 1 1 2 Three 
yean la cr he foondcd the Abbey of CU rvaui 
F om h B .o Ltadp Bc paid wept forth a become 
the most powerful churchman of twelfth, century 
Europe Couniellor and critic of popes and kiillfs, 
builder of monasteries, preacher of crusade* and 
indefatigable pursuer of all whose orthodoicy wa* 
suapected, he yet found time for considerable writ- 
inj- — aerinons, letters, and theological treatise* He 
was chiefiy reaponsiblc for the condemnation of 
Abailard’s* work* at Sens in 114-1 Arnold of 
Brescia and Gilbert Porree** knew the power of 
his pursuit But it IS unjust to accuse him of anti- 
inttSlectualism, though he feared the philosophical 
treatment of theological problems His own the- 
plogv was essentially mystical Death came to 
him in 1153. See Knights Templar p s.M 

A Neander, Dtr hottlgr Bsrvhard and Jtm Xeualter 
(Gotha, 1S8?- 1890) , J Ries, Das xnsHtcht Ltbert $n 
sttnet) Entwreklufi^ stujin nach Bernhard (Freiburg 
tm Bieisgau, 1906) , A Steiger, Der btjhge Birtustd 
(Bfunn, 1908) , E Vacandard, Vse de S Barnard, 2 
vols (Pans, 1895) H H 

Bernard of Cluny: (of Morlair) A Benedictine 
poet of the early 12th century, author of the 
poem. On the Contempt of this World, satirirlng 
the life and notables of his period. His work is 
dedicated to Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny. 
He may have influenced Dante’s Dtvma Commeim 
Numerous hymns and possibly a treatise on the 
Trinity were written by him. v j n 

Bernard of Tours: (B. Silvestrrs) A 12th cen- 
tury scholar, possibly of the school of Chartres 
author of the De tnundt entversstate, in alternab 
prose and verse. Gilson has shown that, con 
trary to the view of older histone*, Bernard Is m 
tcrested in Christian theology, particularly in tfi, 
interpretation of Genests, but that he belongs ti 
the tradition of Christian Platomsts who tried to 
supplement the Christian account of creation witb 
the doctrine of the TtmaeuS. 

See E Gilson. "La coamogonfe de B Silvejtris, 
Arch, d'hiil dact. ei Itt. du moytn age, III (1928), 
J -24 V j B 

B«rottrdiiie, St. of Siena; See Observant* 

Berthold of Re^Ienabtir j ; (c. 1220-1272) Pop- 
ular Franciscan* preacher whose deep missionary 
interest is reflected in his wide-ranging travels, 
hu scriptural basis, and his poweiful ethical ap- 
peal. Hi> sermon* were eolivened by all the fel 

iow-feelmg with simple tnen, ^the graphic chal- 
lenge to spiritual inwardness, and the techninuei 
of vital appeal, which make rc.al preaching truly 
great at ail times, » c f 

Best An Egyptian god of pleasure, able to coun- 
teract witchcraft*. His prominence in the Saite 
period was doubtless instrumental in the adoption 
of hit image as an amulet by the Gnostics. 

r.o M 


B«dat $<* Chasldiaas. 
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Be«'>ar on ( 403 1472) B » n ija b a n 

T 3 j' 0 *Pru XnJis hH 

uedh f h 

(iccp a ntl h t if H 

n C na an n and ^vna ite* tt 

G «ek jh h 4 Sin i H 
pricat, bialittp ard 'i''£it'’i*hc-p nf i’. wVn 

Be won preat t'ame J3 3 teathr’r Jtid p’-.'Al>er "t 
the Social Goeprl of CJ’fi'ti.in LiJ.e Hr Jf- 
pointed as » rcprcasiitaci". r of the tjfLrk ft iih 
for the proBOted Ifnion of ttie Ch'.uhts (IH&! Ji 
the Conferenee of Pherraro, fuly Afit' the 
f -ill of Ccnstantinook thr Path >Ju fjive 

him the title of CaraitiaJ, foj hu enoi iruitc 
At a Card.isal of the CtthfUc Lhiiiofi in R-nsie 
he tried manv timet So oraini;-- ^ cnstdt ijtai'iat 
the TtirJct te failed. Hr wrote nitnv tti-- 
pbilDt'ijfhica! Biid hn'ki, 'h'' » olU^ti <t! 

of ha M% was one of the tx t lo h' fr'inv' 
Eea'STtor stili rcm ant one of thr i’ett > furos it 
the p^optiBcd Uu’Oit of tht C fi'.ttfic'i, ttt he Jaiic.i 
sn hit attempts on jccatitit ut lij« ehatiKtd rrl ft'ota 

attitodej o E.r 


bestiaries’ (Lat, fprh.i, wi! i hcut) !)< oka of 
prote or poctrv if.ahijt tUuitr.iiioM or H '.•rip'ic.na 
of atwn.ii*, failed ttio r'-jl. I’l’ttulir in the MiJrtlc 
Air-a, t[!t> ■ o'ltrjhiitfd to the jiitiil ili toratson of 
R inaises'jijr- md Oochw** ii».l('ti:rAl -wmafltaU 
t 111 wnetr i.iiwaU witned j »/tiKilic »2 tmpor- 
tsnee j B.c. 
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E) C Jn hjtxb n i £• T r 

II ( ji i Sc 

n H i n •> J "n 

K f 

fn n S i "’it’Sit b niu la- 

I g, ,d- . . A 4 jbtJ ir R ff / ee i; 

flirilin. ofoaiier of /rr«i 

flg'i’J , Pm ffjtfafrr PrtfKitJfUr *" 4 si 

Pribitmi ttjtsi'a Iji'btcrfrU’c Hr'kii i 5 tinj , j/r 
ri a cb tf (h »ii,i h'n.itt a if r -Ja I !ict 
liiJ, S 9 CW) , Hit Ji’it! ifitls' J fur britii d/r Preu- 
sertn Ctri.iiKtfi^ike I Htritti. fSlDl t Ofe ^nthifkliisi 
Jei Cb'l'!rRtii'iii -nf f e -e fheijirig. 

ISlfll, AVA'gi-in Sitd Aiajtii fw den jVa!*riuJifrs 
(Leip'-ifBcrUn. S 4 ! 4 t r,( MtniJenkiee »s« Utiiiiui 

lent biiniii’urs, ii<" Seien'.'imui tWicn 
ipltS ' hiB*$iehj~£ ifl dtl lertlisshfoiit 
pif.hnifa fLri’i.i’r, i*> * j J niS Miin-e tin 

rebiC'finfiie fj.j.'Mji; rss' fiHiie! ■iisef-rn 
CranJite^funfl: 4 et reilft .ft P'tssff. nh'rt fUip u 
Rrrfjr, ISil'i f-VoT-tm^rf;/ .fir Mnti* and dej 
trhi.hr.i l^PK t)tt Knu del 

fruU'lH'isitviui lAcfUn. h » 


Bethlehem: AUo vs’l-J BsthlrLem Lohralhah, 
t 44,1 It t 1 , i‘ , 111 - 'nil*'* h' ' th 4 Jrrti* item, fa- 
ll >« im llli- -n-r o' Rs hrt r th- 'tliC 

fc.r'. iti'"! »ti4, JtJ . s!*.i I, ") uij Mure ei 
Ft- la’lv as ch- hntll ,'ljtr n S'. -uni i,l .Sjjb, xm, 
I IS) afui lit thi thiV, v 7), pforhi-rj 

I'.’fillr.-I f r thr th'’4'.4'i> if the h.i'-j r-f Ji*ws- 
(h'lst (Ml, li, 'A St f. 4 1., 4.'’) See h, M AM, 

C'tDffJpbie Je tj, i*j.le,>iHe, t A U'**''), pp 

274. .’77 « t T 


het hamidresh Literslly in fltbrrw a fiwe of 
SEltJy or a plate wh-rc sttidciils g.tthrr Co l.ttrn to 
the tm(iraih% fh> e*).iisitiMt! of Sirspturr. It n 
fieqticnCly rel'ertri-l to the St-nsgo^-ut • as \4tll, 
jinee synagog' 's ahriys houted t'uJy ?r«iip9 in 
Bible 311(1 4arioJ“ Raht'inli im,». 

Bet KiU«l and Bet Shanttaai; Two sihoola, 

4, riipiKrJ of tiif dis.ipha of Hil rl* and riiutrwiai 

rupeit.urly, ifliich doilijSrd tl'-iinj,- tli'- Irt irr- 

tt-ry C, ii Ihry (t,“'*t 5 m citr tiu'iJ'ciia id >Kai 
(Jilt stHiint d spii'' li hy them, 'hr -iinric I’f ihtir 
£ lUidm. On 'hr t'hofr, ih* HiSlci tes we-r jm- 
ertt in thrir intri pn ' itmn uf 'he Ltw" while the 
Sitamirt !it"» were .I'.iioupn •lutinyl} srverr At 
4f*£ the leg-*! drinniii* of firt hhafiinut Bern: ti 
hatie pr-iailnl f ffmirii'*i-, dem shn year 100 if 
was (lecldjil that in all legai d-jpatrs hri’Afri 
chf»r two sihoiils, the (ji'iniotM of Bn Hillri 
rhojltl be foilawcd. i -i,.p 

Beth, Karl: flS72- ) He t» ptof.-'iisi.r at the 
tni'vcrstty nf Vir' na, Hr Ins itit j 

great ntimher of rr! f inoi j'hrii' rjirn i niri yn j- 
esptc* in the Iij<fit of cunti int < f j’y pisiliVpfy, 
prjchtlogy inti stu'ulojtv In hn v ritsnpi an 
nnrarks he adopt* H-ioh ild Sri-V 4 .i-,iS» ttaihiogi 
that "Chr'EE is so great 'hr rr.ifai,le hr, .iwri smtll 
SB eompari'ri.t wit.'i ium" lanioiRi^ rerKia.i as 
the ftatiiral '’tni'lsllofir'i. 'irtfrrt.io'ittt in hitman 
hr made gtr of tbr vanoos tynes of modern 
CatttiiM/fpsyiiiflGgie, nf ysythoaaaly-iiii, of rtiS' 
trjstial phi! isrpby in- the snaiyst* o4 rrl'g.oos 
(irt^slrtm, I’e -ejmi Frrud" • tW c •ns of 
lif OD If ikI 1 Kjoi Barth's* dsj eetinJ tjse- 


Ucthlehetnifre: 1) A ndhtary Order drdifsfeii 
ti til? had) of Jlethlrhtiii I*)), h l> Hr l> Sir" 

hr'ru lit 171 ' tfo'B I'alettinr 2* An 0*4rr »( 

kn.khts Jest, sird I'l fJif f iv' '.f B'thlrhrm 
fill' nle 1 l.y J' ij't I’ll!' 11 It. H''3 1 1 defet'ti the 
islxnt! of I -Ttiito* 1) -An Ord'r -f lio-Fitailer#** 
f'dltdri m 14*0 m tJiute'tSi'li At thr tmir rtf 
th-’r utiprtr'-iMii'. '•r tfie ^ »v«r,srirs(! In SSiO, 'hry 
hat .5? .ho.isr# 111 fill’ ik» and nfir * * :n nf m Grit 
ini and S).i.'h A (I'sca. fsc 

BeyecWaifr Wtiithald: {ja’'!-!'**)'*) BencUaE 
W 4 S a iexilr- .11 eh* '’inrilut .Sj( th-J.iyy," Ee « 
h*iti(i? 'e‘ 'h n«'d (•'tl'od'my and the radir.iiism 

of Stu<;»* ^iitt others} artiS worht„g p 4 tfi,ofl»tds‘ 
for th itth ti.u'y. H.f hr*: kiinWJt 4(f.."ks arr !i ♦ 

£j/e t,f Vtiii,! ftiti 1-ttrt) *!t(S X'rira* 

f«KFfi and liter) » i * 

Bct.a, Thf&dpre: a (nettd rsmi 

ti(gn}het li Cils'in hs a'ii,.rr?i>t at thr h^iJ id 
ih' govrrni'irnt in (.efsevi, wi, . yiih'i hed anony- 
JilfitlSly the FJliiH)!*! lih p-ni! in M,lglllr,ilS >Kf 
trs.t t'li/ett (1474} 'Jhc fret* (> , irrijmitainfs 
drove gesi, a» it had thcirn Ki'itx, to revrijr 
nut Cl!/ Calvin’s reai'nig, ' ,ft tii* own pfevious 

EonVItl.oB IS tiVBf of (Ifirlle rJrtJltlXf, Uc 
tlrativ, jrt irhotantlv, Li',^r>i 'he r.iht of sufmor 

mtgivtTit'i!) the yb istis of yilJiitr ^.•(J(rtl^, tu T' 
Slit i ty-srir, jia'liruUflj, in tirfrosr «f troe rr 
liji '■’> Sec ((jllujrt Coafrs»H'itt hvnrsj 

3 W, AheP if iitmrf of pdiihai fbiatbl m tbe 
Stxfnnlb Cttnuft fhoiirton, 1V/SJ , / N Figgn, 

Ssuditi fi_l P‘lilr(ii/ Phtiathl /►.’« <dfr)fn la Greliaf 

2 fd (CuibihV & T r>ir AU»- 

m icMM itp (Lciprif 18^4 • Is 



Blm^Ypd G t* Ind 1 1 mo*t papu *r fipd bot 

loved book of devosion, A’thougjb actujUy u .j 
ooly one section of the jireat rpic, the Mahab- 
harata*) ti. not or ttu conjpletely 

inspireJ Hf,rc! of CSoJ, it r ratio .ti ‘‘iruti” by 
fOiTie modern Hindus 

It IS in torm a diaiugut belrieen the rcirrtor 
Arjuna and hr cJiano'eer ,he god Knabna in dis- 
guise In the irur-c ot tfio ib cfiipltrs it teu 
tortb not one but many Aevt pomt-, m religion 
It w probably its itlirCu tOa'ictte which gives it 
its almost univer'ial appeal. 

While espnutui.iip tfie way of Jcnowitdge and 
the way of worici, -it pieunmert enipiuns a on 
the way of faith or lie-cdiuti flihaktil as the way 
of Saivauon whn-h -i rjprn to alS, <‘Bf jm-e -ji,,! 
none eats per tr.nting nie . thongb he be 
Dorn from the very ws i.iti of tin, woman or man, 
sprung ot thr Vaii> i u#te oj Jowly durcgiided 
Sud'i". It 11 (iatrii V 'riiijiy by competent schob 
ars from 2Q0 }S 1. tt> 2lH) A U It ins oeen more 
ytten trunshfei Inta hnginh 'ban any other Hm- 
( 11 ! r.atred wr!tn).t* 

hot a lilt tsfttapsUtJons ere fe E Hume 
Hoittf etf thi VTiytld i fl9}V). pp 4y4-i28 

See Hinduism. ' ‘ 

Cr$ !(• 

bhakti-mar^a ■ Ihe way nf dcvotioa, love, faith. 
OiH' oI the th'ie rcfi'gnire.i w.iva <it .lU.iming 
or siJ'Jtsim irs H.ndi'.rm It Jijitia lU 
noblest Mpressirm, pi'rjiap!, ni the Hha/jv id-tiiu*, 
wtiere Knritnj feuuitrs «!lvaiion U, aii of wiist- 
ever el«s» who come to Ij.m. jStnuAwj, le, those 
who frtfJow tjie v, ly of Jaiih or iicv<(t.,>n, arc 
found HI gtea: nutibrrs m both tlie Vishnu and 
Sfiiva aecti itt Ifindulsrn. Tnerc is a gfe.rt wealth 
of devotional iucutofe erpreatsve of thie way of 
approach to deity 

.,«« fb^frer al rij M)(r«iht iami, ttsinstatedl by 
Nieoi MifNicol, Awocutiga Press, Ckleutta Alio 
Ttmph ffilh, tditei by Aptasimy. bee salvation, 

csa. 

Sfr 

canons canons of vari- 

ou* rhurehrti Oid TeeUmtnts New Teatament. 


Bibic, tbe. The word s« derived from bsbUn, the 
plural of the ti'.rrek nmo iiiheB.*, mrajung bonk 
lhat in turn was d'*riyod from the word for 
Ppyptian papyri.**, the writing msserial on which 
booha were writfcii 'I hr woid wa* iinaiaken by 
Latin resders for the fensmiae lingular Hence 
we have a singatar n»un iot what m really a 
library of dfl bnobi, btinkj ctimprise t^e Old 
icitstpent*. Thte natne arose tiirough the wrong 
tranolatwti (if the Greek thuugh that 

neuR eoutd br used *j a «bet wili and mu~ 
fiiefiVh lU bibueal meaning la normally that of a 
ipvrreigst ditpentsaftdR by God. These Hebrew 
neriptiires wort read by the early ChriMiJini in the 
Greek trauslatm s or hepiuagiiit*, and g'-adually 
27 ol their own vvrjjlogs were put beside them s« 
the New TevtameHt’* 

The Jew4 «i’'id«(£ their scnptiirr into three 
aeetions, the Law, Frophtta anti Wcitmjs, The 
ingliih Bihlf, fu'wrvrr, fiiJIow* the Septuagmt in 

a tea rang pm-os of he aM t»a j oop* of b^ka. 
The Eog Ills Vrw T l follows the order 

of tie Ltt a Voljate*— -goipe *, Atit of tie 


Apost cs, P4u..iie Ep st.es, General Ep-itlei, Epr 
elation. 

From the beginning of the Christian chu'ch, 
the Eibie was given a high place of authorilj* 
The Jews had believed that the Pentateuch* was 
divinely dictated to Moaea*. The verbal inspiri- 
tion of scripture was assumed in such passages as 
II Tun 3 16 and II Pet. 1.19-21. Still, no 
biblical vynter claims infaliibiiitv for himself A 
high conception of inspiration was tniintaincd by 
the early Fadiers from JusUn Martvr on, but au- 
thority was also ascribed to tradition 

In the Middle Ages, the Bible was authoritativ# 
m theory. In practice, however, the Church stood 
between the maividual Christian and the Bible 
The Reformers took a quite free attitude toward 
the letter of the Bible, not hesitating to cnticiae 
the limits of the canon*, and laying greater em- 
phasis on content than on form But the sev- 
enteenth Century was a perioo of rigid definition 
and violent controversy. In conflict with Jesuits 
arid Socinians, Protestant orthodoxy came to iden- 
tify inspiration with infallibility. 

With the rise or criticism under the stimulus 
of Raboualism in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, that became increasingly impossible Tex 
tual criticism had ehown the uncertainty of many 
readings! deviating accounts of the same event 
were pointed out; the uncertainty of interpretation 
of many passages contributed ro render any clatin 
of infallibility incredible (See Biblical criticism ) 

Still, there remains today division in interpre- 
tation There are fundamentalists* who hold that 
at least the original manuscripts* Were literally 
dictated by the Holy Spirit. There are many 
conservatives who insist that since the Bible con- 
tains the revelation of God, only m the light of 
this assumption and under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit can its pages be understood On the 
other hand, there are devoted students of the 
Bible who approach it as a selection from the ex- 
tant literature of the Hebrews and early Christians 
which must be investigated by trained scholars as 
any other literature from the ancient world Judg- 
ments of value must come afttr its imparrial study 
Oalv then is anyone in a position to affirm its 
authority, inspiration or revelation**. This is 
not on the basis of anv pre-conceived theory, but 
from its discovered woith. Sec versions j Word 
of God c T c 

Bible Amcfican colloquialism for the more 

orthodox and fundamentalist South United States 

c H as 

Bible, Books of, in chronoloj^icai order: See 
Books of the Old Testament, the, in chronological 
Orderj Books of the New Testament, dates of the 

Bible, chapter* a»d versea: Sec chapters and 
verses. 

Bible Churchman’s Missionary Society, the; 

See Evangelic* *. 

Bible oosnin 


Sec Oneada 


muty the. 
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n of the o 
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’I*'J T I - ^ 

1 'iS.t t-T' jt ert“Lf nE (hi t'uuE.it.on i’.> 
tint It w B n.jJi front a it(f i;-*-lf e I atsii 
’V It', If' -r.ilt'c tl'in fri is the nri^i. il }jn- 
H'b'ew auJ t^rt'ek the Ltliii 

(,rdfv, it in l«dsj tiir 'i ji<V' I'f th.' Af "MV"h 
settle, rii lit fti ftti teli.t' a-niivp tin (VI 

Vt'J!tinC9- It.! firt»!i>ltt>>!l v ,'1 l!l IlM.U'tsIll't f irirti 
wd It ili'i (T't In, VP Lti'itti,! gri Jse ‘ubvi- 

<511 nt bistort of thr f riffit L NV.'ithtl - . 

tt Itjtijt u'lc by tfir I.HiJirij* pmehert in,«dr tl a 
{.ittur it! jirei'jriiig !,.iyU*iojien fur the Ktfot’tu 


tion 

'ysatit' ,i iffttniy stiil a bait after Wjtbf’a t.iiw, 
niiyfiittit fci.limii rf the Bible s' eri MVt t: ili'- 
Jjtevl irtu vef” <t I ir from the ••ai'i' al 

W iH i.ri 'ii'idiie's* I r rlaitjent 

fjl .ttld lua f’ptit ittuefi of I’td, were ici)- 

tUn'J ill ' 11 “i'IijU.v” V i^iU ll f>''rk 

ai t Heb'! V ‘.raff tji tfi yf filrin '("le tdiurj, 
ritf.J I’lt'i MvVf ( iivt r.!\]r’!* (.iifufitl eetif.i of 

'tfiitn t> n the srrv fiif'fO f'tituff I‘( tl r 

jittnfcd Enjlstb li.M'' 'I he l''Jlter ot tr.u rir*H 
pm tiny, !t later ’rri>rd by Ctive* tale hanjt‘i, 
bninie ttit litur^isrl f'ta’ttr tii the Huoit of 
C initsion i’nvrt." At »i!(h it is fn)l constant ly 
and eitfnslvejy nted in jublic v,{.i>btr after ft'Ut 
full teiitunts 

Thr sfiutarjr Tynd.ilr tfietmioit tn the Fijslwh 
BihSe w.ii increaied when h** rc'sdcdt’fi of the 
hittursial bturV-t., {'(mi thtnuyb Chtr-tsklct, 

was niasie ,i {Mit 1 f ihc '‘Th!i'n,ifi Matthews” BIbk 
JHo ycjrt birr, Tfi.t ssrihiit 'A'as further revitcd 
by C ‘ver'Jak hiwelf '*hfn he f - ,iu cd 'he (iri tt 
fi t'ie cf the first hii^inh ar;s!<m to be 

delnstt-Je 5U‘ht)rif''iJ for oso in pultUc worship. 
t'l'fitriM! 'trip tW e.rtit Bible tomfletety over* 
shaiioweti the avnehrofloyr resueton bv Rickard 
'faverae", for his editnriai vrork wss qmie wer- 
Itorio iJ. cspeehil'y la the Greek Section. 

hVom the vrr^ earJIest printing ni the BiMf in 
5ftf!wh, tSic bnuhs of the Apotrypha were Krinuped 
tbpether faeiv tm the (wu TtAaiiicnt’,. fiUtwmt 
the orCTetfejit titablisfacii ay Mai tin I.uihcr*. Tte» 
(ie*rrpaJeii, 4t wa* all the easi-r fur Reritaat* 
nuJi later In ^ceo*nplish the ylt'malc esiratism 
of the Aipoerypiu from Iketesiaut prsrttinp'j of 
the giis’e ' 

Partiran eerstons Puritan, Angltcon, md Cuth. 
tilic ee*l «v»c£e their apjeminje in ectiUence, Prat- 
etUnt eeileii m Geneva, durmy Ike Ma'Gn period, 
profiaeed the puntan Genrva Eiklr* uf HSO, fr> 
the littye p^rt jke O T. ihn vers'un !*as mui'e 
faithful to the Hebrew fc^t (ban it* preJetcasof* 
had iseea. It had uarful ehe’^cteristif** sonve- 
n!eat »iw, Gear type, verse divisions*, atiri tx- 
pbaatory notes Its toitg.ea!endc<3 populgritv s*ith 
Pwriiaisa wid Piigfima was inteiiliiibio and ered« 
itahle. 


Already in the middle eiatiei the eariv popu- 

brify of the Genera Bible forttd Arckbfa^p 
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1 


1 


1 n .if 

a o ag en 
» d 

i n 1 
I 
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i'l tk'* ‘111 .ro’Cthie, r., , t .(‘fifu i eCltci jf 
P'te, , J ,] ,1 f,,. l| ,1. , , Jib' JIK'et^ I, bit Prut 
I Ml.t I sjles at f ie[j- ,1 1,1 e ). 1 , , I ...n ‘ lithe 1 
rhtv i ‘f <i’ ’h- ; r b\' n oi *1 I i«,i .'i .etc , « 
' - r\‘r ’ lb itr feji [ >,, n.-fj. i tra!i*h.t(<r 
’c it tl’C. TV M ,r‘m fje V iikei ,1 »i r 1 nr rf 

esmlv t'’.i ih.pie • : 'r d I'. ^ b yb;, J.itt'il-rl 

re.*-!!-! s* .III V iji,'. "li link tin Hhfin's N'.'is 

'le-il iineiit w r Oi.'ii’ Gl it <, ‘i .n 1 1. 

ibe r !e.k of .I.i.jir tin JppCi'Jt 1 B* Sf e f J e. ly 

(till Ar^tiliol W I.. ec'cvfe f HI.', I (die 

PhU I’bli'lll," Rhe II,. V ft. .hi -lb, ht* rr 

I, I I I I t .l,f ,1 |. , ( Jltli,e, 

T-n the Kiiiir i,ei..'<ft 'f Ihil- 

K<i y I if (>!ct; H'lSi.ii f^f Stui- 

b'.ip w '> il"C|'.ll» tVir re "M-s ■’ t'l) »h 1 i 
J''f.<lirei 1 ei.'h iS'* le tll.ti t! r‘ * Hi I'p! t 
<,Anut tlitlfefe'ue fl If.lb ‘he “ride. f 'l.e 
flrtl pfupn i I jr"|l!*G < ’( ■! ‘bt. lijlije^ 

kti y a! I e I , i le »Iir , r. ; . J i' <>’■-'• r ii, •! mi 

tity I [! 111*11' II . II. letfr- it, 1 ’c < m "the 

P t irOI'ied . 1 . bii'is 'he r'„ve-ti • •,•' '] lir n. t 

imrir H* » ti'it 1 11*1* ir.tG'ii . Pn 1 '’.-.itr'B'p re 
Vltit''' 't iKl lb I.npl* R He, I’M t 111 i( oil I tit 
isr-l tV veiv b".( hsiyi ! eih m tr It hje frv (,111 
0 ! ij It ItJ''' itin ' III ! lie, \Ii e,* I , tS w IS 1 cii 

veil VI t Ml' I' >! 'e 'i.'nriii'v M .iJi't nr 1 full on 
tun of lieieliiprnriir in k jrli-b U.*a>,irc n ,1 lit 
r ary etrl.- 

Ahiv ts t'pn.'h'ci the “e^ , ,1 if I nr« r** 

as »ri; IltIT.eilt I’riy t > I ei-jn) If e Built f»' 

Bible i't ihltii) n«' r'ti(n..<r‘r it liitp' itcd tlr 
(ie*>r''ii ft’fiie, rvefi, m b. 'n- t,st'i Ati. r 'li're 
rrMuries a'.! -i ti' I t, it .a •I'tl pf,i.i!r!> tie 

ii<.nii!ij 'I. and inrisi rev"'iS 'i’Sfi*'!i 1 f t'le Pnf.4i H 

Bible 

FnilJ Ifil'l t their 'Aft* ie,lejrrd ei el- 

aimis r-f if.c R I jt Ij'iies ‘euiitr, 'Sheer were 

In4!,n!y >ti ih' lire ijt fir .ie< >ii*itsy 'he rpefl 

im't afiii CHiitcjiiSi. I'fjHe the is.tye, R'shtp 

I.bnd, anj Pf». 'I, I’sn* air* tt BGv.ejj, were 

am tig the i,r«tr4er.'.n,se e,! t ■ t lA ii sec'iy 
ni*ed reiisnina. Tins lie \i.:h'tlre,i Verna) it- 
eelf did Hu! fcnlSit* t s"h rmp)' ilm pr,e«» 

of '■ittoi mn'drrnirari'.in ■ riK.ie*' th'nigr, in very 

gfraf mi'derynofi. 

A nearly feryttiten seitii’i) ir iSr hirinrr eS the 
f.ngi.sh Bible IS she altnp t,i the tinn.ietivr pf 

Vita tfaneUti iM* litat wpitateA autk f,5ii fir. 

'jurnty tl'jriip the tentime* frutn 'he sevemcenik 
In the rtipifterillh ItttUmve W.'l.rm WfhieWn, e«.n 
tei;i,„r Ilf vff fssa.' Iveittt'R m Canibfiiipei John 

Wesfry, lasilyatiif <f the Meihod set, .Arebbithup 
Keweomr, Ativ'.i.in pnwtatr u5 tielaasdi Cbaflw 
1 heni’tAtj, seeretary nf the ('ontiiifotai Cuojtfess, 
astJ kfoAh Wriister, stfetlfur nt the DKiinnarv, were 
^li fea^ifinSily pidiiU of wbj! they S(-<i.fup)lek«ii 
ift Bible rrvislrift, or eieo tMnsUtion. 

‘rhese »UHf iMtuiiei i'eii Siw the 4rantati« ff 

<d¥cty of enjr'atty in'ponaru Bib‘fc»l ws « 
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j P * 'T'h, » c e enU bega i*. th he 

p e*eti ^ n f 0 >: I a n * by he ecu 

men a h, f I L i he k ng of 

Enp nJ n e he ub a on of the 

K g jaincit I b e eu m na ed n he d 

y f C I by r a end f n e 

midiiic decades of thv I^hh cenCery 

Th; effect ot SJ-eh di’Scoaenc* m it'mulating 
teituat studies and d< .ekipin^ the teehniqueB of 
entstism taaj Citri'oclv lUMfrorating Jn the field 
of B tie tiaintit'im they led to sn overwhelming 
drinaod far a comprehraeve rcvieion of the Ai'- 
thors/ed Versu^n which should make full use of 


tlse better BibSscal texts iiyw available. The Re- 
vised Versions of ISS! and TJQI were the Eng- 
lish and Aififric.)!S .tiswiri ty this sound demand. 


See Bible modern transhitiQiis, 

Sirauel Ba/tster, Tfie Hexepln (Loadon, 

ISdSJ . C harks C Uutterwordn, The itferjiry ijnnt.e 
of ttit King, S«mes B>hle. Edeir 

J CiOodsf«d, The MuitHU »; the b^jeinh Hew 1 tf~ 
Uimiti Richard tovett. The fnsi:jh BttU rn 

the John fafirari, l}if iojfl f Manchester, 

1899) , Ira M Price. The Aneeetee of Our BngUtb 
Sihle (9th ed. JSadJ HaroW R WillouFtiby. 7A« 
Crverdule Pjtlhr uti-i (he Quusrotentetiiirr nf ri, 
TrieteJ BtiU fl9dl). H u w 


Bihl«, Luit Books o/: See Eiist Booki of the 
Bible, 


Bible, manOBonptg oi: Set manweripta of the 
Bible. 


Bible, modem trantktions of the: Modern 
spcfih twnr’utiii'i of thr ftiMt <.,mit)<Kil refers 
to cditiripf (if >c!iprtire 11) mere or less colloquial 
English whs b liAvo appeared smie tilt English 

Revinof) id ISdl K?, aiitl ’aigtly since 1900 The 
emphasis lift *'mii«ern 'peeth ' is rtljtivc, since 
every pcricid fias chowii a desire for contempo- 
rary Engiuh Sransntion Rodolphut Diekmson 
cepreesed an attitude fvpi'ul ol hn time when in 
hu N.T. poVdithed at Riot.in m IbTt, he slated his 
purpv'se to cori.'rm the Scriptitwe to the ’'revtilu- 
tion in the I iigl' th ljiiK"i'gc’' s-iice the dayj of 
King James .Vaj t.vptcal wi, hia use ot Ories- 
hach as ,1 crsEital text hi» day. Rslher unusual 
by toiitrast was the fact tl at hss English, white 
faultf, showft) eiinridetsbie frecdotn frusn tJie lan- 
guage of 'he Uithufiefu VVfnott of 1011. Most 
translators after cepoundinp the need for freeh 
translatit n, and msetidiiig the text, were content 
nmplv to revise the Kmjt James edition. By 
the cl'isr of the iriuwy, h>mrser, the general 
trend took a inure lihcfii! text tor granted, and 
’-egan to produce a iimple, modern style of every- 
day Ea|;l:#h whirfi ihr cuinmon in,in rail'd easily 
read and iisidersumt 

9 cveril purpotet htce srreed t» motivate mod- 
ern htbtttal tfantl»{(irs, 5 ; At indicated, a primary 
aim has been to tti' dernire the English of the 
Authonred Vrraturt "Carriage** (Act* 31 * 15 ) no 
jtJBger mean! "brE-gvsi:’’ a* it did in 15 U. "By 
arid by" and "j miently'' no lunger aignlfy "at 
rinre,*’ Archaic pro'ioun and other strlistk forms, 
s i the old V If pa ar-iph af biodc Use read 
r** uaJenuand up Tb« modern papyn* dueov 
eric* !a Egypt show the NT Urrely to hawe b*en 


w ten n he o oq al G eek of every day 
pc h -ind he e s no eason why we hou d no 
or nuc 0 an a e the B b e f ea h gene at on 

0 appr p ate bu co oqu a Eng h 

2) The ext of f ceh an la on muat b ad 
us ed to the con n n p og 3 made f m new 

manuscript discoveries, and constantl} improved 
methods and results 

3) In the Authorized Version, the OT was 
more inaccurately rendered than the Creek of 
the N.T. because Hebrew and Aramaic were then 
mote imperfectly umlerstood. In each of these 
language* there has been a tremendous advance 
since that date in the understanding of word mean- 
ings and principles of grammar and syntax Much 
light has come in recent years from inscriptions, 
the papyri in Egypt, and other documents Mont- 
gomery was ible to give an unusually vivid trans 
lation of Hebrew* 11 1 becaiist the word trans- 
lated “substance'* in the Authorized Version wa* 
found in the papyri to be used of a “titIe-deed”to 
property 

+) Translation is necessarily interpretation, 
when for example the text offers several possible 
meanings, the translator must choose one New 
translations mu*t attempt to embody the best pos- 
sible understanding and interpretation of the bib- 
lical writings themselves 

The English Revised Version offered no radical 
change, yet it m.irked the Brst more general de- 
parture from a rigid acceptance of the King 
James. It began formally in IS^O with action 
taken by the Upper House of the Southern Con- 
vocation The actual work of revision, in which 
eventually *ixty-five English scholars took part, 
was started the same year, with one company 
working on the Old, and one company on the 
N.T. Rules adopted required them to make as 
few alterations and to keep the Authorized Ver- 
sion language a* far a* possible, to go at least 
twice through the Bible) to make or retain no 
teitual change on the lecond or final revision ex- 
cept by a lotc of two-third* of those present, to 
revise chapter and page headings, punctuation* and 
paragraphing, and >o far a* possible to use the 
*ame English word for a given word in the text, 
.Some three year* later Old and N.T companies 
were organized in America with the cooperation 
of Philip Schaff, to make suggestions on the Eng- 
lish Revision, a number of which were adopted 
The Nil. was published tn 1881, the OT. four 
years later The new revision evoked great en- 
thusiasm, and sharp criticum The N.T tedt on 
the whole was much improved, the O.T followed 
the Massoretic text with a few exception*. 

The American companies were more ready to 
introduce changes in text and slyle, and were 
also conscious of differences between the respec- 
tive English of England and America, Bound by 
a pledge to wait at least fourteen years, they pub- 
lished in 1901 their own revision, "which became 
known as the American Standard Edition. 

By thi* time, actual modern speech translations 
had begun to appear n numbers P obab y the 
two most w dely acceptnd modem speech trsnila. 
Kin* n EngUih today * e the Smith Goodipecd 
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■edited by Enc M Nortli Annual Reports of the 
ArBCcitao Bihie Society tiid the Eliitisb and Foewgn 
Pitile ioeicty ICS. 

IJihles, polyglot' See polvglot. Biblna 

Bihha piiiperum ' Pictured rEprescntations of 
scenes from the Sf ’!' ..n onip.inied bj these from 

tlie O.'!' •wc'c Ivpoh fiicrlly sssoeiited with 

them. Cirtuiati’d efpeeijiU in the fifteenth cen- 
tury- J T M 

BihUcal archaeology archaeoioity is 

cuticeraed with the rccotuv of the cultural (m- 
cludsnit nsaten ti atul ifUjious) lilc n{ those an- 
eeats who prodt.rrrf or jiidumteJ the Bible. Sirjce 
the Pthh i» a portion »t the hterature of Isnekte, 
Jew.sh, Jiid Ciirtcttut) p< iple, obviouiiy iia con- 
ccjiti!) uilwton:, niodrs ot chotight, and history can- 
not he wtll uftiierttood without constant reference 
to thi eullstrc *i (hr Sir Ahieh pntdueed it, 

Before th-- last e-iitury the llistoty and life of 
(he ancient Near butt worr- but dimly known 
from clasjicil st*jrcff»i wlileh often gave an en- 
tirely erroneous rr distorted pieturc. Prom that 
Inikfrrijund the Uible prujected like a mysa'nous 
ftssii, with little Coaleitipurary witness to its 
meaniiijE or authmtseity. I he most fantast'C canons 
of Kitcrpretatiiiu were often employed, and, Isck- 
my pminerjt data, degrtu was usually the firiai 
arbiter of wlut Jit Bible said and what it meant 
to hie 

'i’odsj our perreccti-c is vastly enriched with 
the recovery u5 the nnitmaJ and rpigrjphic re- 
ms iia of aoiiviit ci\ilisat.iin8. Egyptians, Canian- 
itcs (Phoenicians;, and Piiihstmcs, Hittitcs, Ho- 
rit«, and Ann rites, Kabylonians, Aasyruns, and 
Persians, Aumaesns, Nabataeans, boo Arabians 
ate tinl} a few' nf (he many ancient people* who 
played a part m b.hlical history, rentai'is of whom 
have hern rreoverrd Jo addition, eicavatjons m 
Palestine rcpccisHy halt* ilhitt‘inated the history 
of Isr.irl from the t'nnijuest through the Roman 
ptfiod provi.ling h bjikyroucd and a check for 
the biHica! actountt and eoncepw 

ArchaceEogy as a ditcipline employing the sci- 
entific method has had a history which may be 
divtJfd into fuut main periods. 1) Before 1800, « 
period largely notible for the reports of travellers 
and the atvslseaing of interest m the subject, 2) 
1800-1890, the period of the decipherment of 
Fgypiion and Accidian (cuneiform) in particular, 
be dev of Icrtcogrtphy and the 

first (Tea e»c»vat pus n the palaces of Assyria, 
the 8rst caplerstwn of JPalestmc by the 


Amejircan Svlioisi, Rdwaid Robinson (,he first 
great biblical archaeologist), and the first eirca- 
uations m various countries, including Asia Minor 
(Troy), Palestine, and Egypt Excavations were 
little more than tieasure hunts, and biblical archae- 
ology largely apologetic. 3) 1S90-1913, a period 
when scientific methods of excavation were devel- 
oped (especially by Reisner and Fisher at Samaria), 
and the key to chi o oology, the study of pottery, 
was discovered (by Sir Fhndera Petrie, 1890) 4) 
1920-1940, the period of greatest development of 
methodology and of roost intensive exploration, ex- 
cavations, and interpretation Up to this tune 
most archaeological work had been dominated by 
a biblical interest, largely apologetic A more 
general cultural interest is now dominating llie 
field, and biblical archaeology among its leading 
adherents has liberated itself from a narrow view 
of its purpose and function 

A tew observations may now be noted as to the 
precise effect which the new information has had 
upon our view of the Bible. 

1 The discoveries have demonstrated that far 
more trust m the substantial reliability of the nar- 
ratives IS now m order, and that lateness of writ 
ten record does not necessarily mean complete 
unreliability There arc countless illustrations of 
this fact, though peihaps one of the most note 
vorihy 'S the recovery of the Patriarchal period 
Our written sources for this ptiiod art 9th to 5th 
century in datt, and the stories have generally 
been thought to reilect the agt m winch they were 
written, rather than the agt which they purport 
to describe Naturally, archatology cannot prove 
the actual existence of the characters in guestion, 
and It has shown that details like camels, Philis- 
tines, and some of the Egyptian names in the 
Joseph story are later additions Vet opart from 
such details the color and background of the 
stories can be shown from a large amount of evi- 
dence to fit perfectly in the age which is supposed 
to be described (cir. 2000-1700 B C ), but im- 
perfectly in any subsequent period 

This example is a good illustration of the use 
of archaeology in biblical study Its aim is neither 
to ‘'prove” or “disprove”, but to find truth la 
so doing, however, much is found to confirm, 
some not to confirm. Most of the discoveries do 
neither, but fill m the background which is needed 
for the understanding of the meatimg and context 
From the above it is also evident that question* 
tonCErtnag the validity of religious concepts and 
the actual existence of such historical characters as 
Isaiah and Jesus cannot often be expected to find 
either confirmation or denial from archaeological 
sources, for archaeology has it* limitations It is 
onlv an aid to history, not history itielf. It has 
demonstrated, however, that a more conservative 
treatment of the sources is in order There are 
still those who believe, for example, that it is im- 
possible to write a history of Jesus, since the 
sources refiect to a greater or lesser degree the 
beliefs of the Early Church. It is improbable that 
archaeology wTl crex Hive thtt probiem dsrectly 
but those scholars who study the remits of xt 
chacology on oral traditipn in the O T cannot 
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snsisilsm i nje.’ itt « oir su’Pk'h ji 

4. 'flif (iHirees asid na urn of Sto!««s5 Isorriiwinj} 
h<ini ciltrr lUitares and tymretitm ire )ns.iea«ogiv 
cinr. CSnie tti'dy tis rhit ’'.I'bjei t resealr, h 'S»- 
■■ver, tSiaS {hr must (i«r.''taftt thing here W be 
noted IH the rernt'kabie liansfi.r tr t’ji.’i thri-iugh 
sshitb sSt Ujat was Uirruive.J underwent Tbe ll- 
Tattlite-JeUKh fenpie, thooyh always relatively' 
floor and cmitr hufinit jinffiait to life ni.Henal 
pro^rm et (unjktsii!, never (be.Vit had * gni.m 
poisessed by jin pshef aiKieni oruple-.^a geniot i»f 

v-bifh thrir felijjii-uo Seadei!, were fuUy and y«# 
taSiblv {nSfCioH. 'Tocay, *4 a result of a 'cntury 
of srsbaeotogu it w.trfc, we ate- tn prjystssloH of * 
vast literature frodi the a’isirsit e«ef Taken a* * 
whole, booesei, the It'alr UKijoevlmiiaWy repre- 
Rents the rrram of tbi* hteraturr In bittrfojtlo 
pfttKrn'stnm, rlnirasiCT dehnracioa, lad espetsalSj' 
in n flous niifbs ui o hr niluro of G«d sad 
ima, the E Wr Mend* » ihmrt pet n t)ie utt cn 
wnridt and, when conf gotrd witi t amil th* 
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Rijblical rk>«jP5ii»«io«, the; ’?er CirnmissJoa, the 
UtbSitsi 

Blbitckl eritJelsmt Uiblksl cratesm defiutes the 

ai'plua’inn 111 j'lft'id h'sutrhi! njr.lit Uihfy to the 
inifii i'd'ial b. oki --f the Slide tu e-nhl'sh tleif re 
It ibilttv and r re.itfci’t'y la hta; if taJ ni.i rces and 
t'i ilrtetn >isf what fBedltmg fh^p Jiad t.'f theff a < 
thiifs and br»r reader* Tbs «Ji..!ai!y "iiest'^iS 

ttosi r.f the I!ih*e <} n coiof.ieif iifetstmn mtuistiflg 
of a fnii‘>lBe «f O'lituilf- e..t ii.-d d|.«‘ plmea wii h 

mip be br fly « inj 

In vm-w sf the nainy v t bvh le be ite itut 
no nteoboni which hsve coTmeerd l' ' tea of 



e h book o£ h B Me s nec S3ar> o det 
d e hce pnsfioa aoea 

nc yap b <■ he a ua wo d ng- of he 0 
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ajsdban ad emdexuao lowe 
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atuclv of the Bible., treqaently but uiifeuturattlj 
referred to as h.ghtr critic, sen 

A second prereejuiiitc is the intensive application 
of linguistic studies te> the books of the Bible, with 
ittentinn to every nuance of vocabulary and 
iiibilcty of expression, so that these books, written 
in ancient i inguagea, may be adequately under- 
stood and properly translated 

With these bisic requirements satisfied, the stu- 
dent thould next localise a given book, determin- 
ing the author, it poas'ble, and all that can be 
learned about him ftur his name alone is of 
ii'tle siKuilkance 1, the place and date of writing, 
the public to whom it is addtessed, and the cause, 
purpose, ot occasion of composition. Without this 
defiriile iiieaiiaation, no writing from the past can 
be adutiiatcly interpreted Closely related to !o- 
1. iliraliLm is the- problem of geairlneness, whether 
a V ink 13 psctidcpigraphic*, or whether in the 
eouiae of triJition it has been given j false ascrip- 
tion, 

Turlher, in coniiectma with the etudy of a 
number of Bibli< al books the problem of source 
analysis arises, since some naav he baaed upon 
snureei, both oral and 'writteti, which should be 
(dentifiid and Imaljjied if posaibic Also, since 
eertain books have hern subjected to later redac- 
tion*, the work of the redactor must be taken into 
account 

'The literary style of an author, together with 
hia cbarJCtensiir vocabulary and maninr of expree- 
Sion, deserves consideration. Further, literary 
criticism classifies a given book, ur Its component 
parts, aceorJiH)! to type or form, whether prose, 
poetry, Jiturgv, homiiy, iegersci, myth, oracle, apo- 
calypse, drama, p.irablt, allegory, chronicle, letter, 
ami SO on, for this has a direct beating on pur- 
pose and meaning- 

In addition it is most important to eoostder a 
writing comparatively, with reference to its his- 
tone*!. socisl. Cultural, political, economic, tntel- 
leotusl, and religituis background, sa this may be 
dftermined by a Jhorotighgomg itody of all the 
avaiiable toliaterai evictento, literary, archaeologi. 
cal, epigraphtc, gcographieni, numismstic, and the 
Itke Only by such si totial-historical or envirou- 
tnrhtal Integration can the original meaning and 
significance of a work for its own times he dis- 
covered 

Biblical crtcicitni is rninplicstcd by the fact that 
un! he most other historical sources the books nf 
the Biblr have been considered canonical, that is, 
are the divine word of fil'd revealed to mankind 
through inspirslion However, « critical study of 
the historsua! pritteim by which these books became 
tanirtical shtiyld provide a corrective, if one is 
needed. Sci exegesis, manuscripts of the Bible 
B ■ £rJ!ir>»di «f*r iiurfrv i/t Mrfko^t 

(J^ t V Laoflowj and C Selgjwbo* futridm 
tinf ft tk* Sfftdj t) Hnttry (tr fmra the Fnwii. 
im) L Vjnibxl\, Tie Ovimw, of 
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Biblical cnticism, sketch of history of: With 
the exception of the short-lived Antiochean* gram 
matico-historicjl school, the Bible has not been 
studied in a cuticjl manner until relatively re- 
cent times Down tbiough the centuries most 
Bible studv has been conditioned by dogmatic 
presuppositions and pragmatic considerations, and 
characterised by allegoricjl ;nterpretation*and other 
fanciful methods of exegesi,* With the rise of 
humanism attention was directed to the Hebrew 
O.T and the Greek N T , and editions of both 
were printed. Furthermore, scholars began to study 
the Hebrew and Greek languages, and before long 
translations were made from the '“original” 
tongues into modern European languages. Along 
with ihese developments it was noted that the text 
of both the O. and N Testaments had been cor- 
rupted in the course of centuries of manuscript 
transmission. Tins occasioned textual or lower 
criticism, particularly of the NT. where the man- 
uscript evidence was richer and more varied, which 
in time resulted in the publication of critical 
texts Interest was also aroused in the manner 
in winch the various books of the Bible came to he 
regarded as scripture, and histones of the canon 
of both O and N Testament were produced 

As early as the Beformalion freedom in study- 
ing the Bible without dogmatic presuppositions 
was advocated, but actually m practice the bonds 
of dogimtiam were but gradually loosened How- 
ever, attention was increasingly directed toward 
such prnblems as literary type, authorship, date, 
and possible sources In the 0 T the poetic sec 
tions were identilied and studied as poetry, and 
sUil later the signilicance of other types, such at 
legends, sagas, and myths was noted The lit- 
erary types of the N T. were alto given considera- 
tion, with special emphasis being placed at the 
present time upon the “forme” which the gospel 
tradition assumed The traditional authorship of 
numerous books in the Bible, such as the Penta- 
teuch, Daniel, various Ptalms, the Pastoral 
Epistles, Hebrews, and the Gospel according to 
John** was seriously questioned, and along with 
this line of inquiry man} of the hooka were le- 
dated In the application of source analysis the 
composite nature of books like Genesis and Isaiah 
was demonstrated, and in the N T attention was 
called to the sjnoptic* problem. More recently at- 
tempts to reconstruct the “gospel” before the gos- 
pels have been made- 

Tbe rise of icience, with the discovery of natu- 
ral laws, led to scepticism CDnierning the miracu- 
lous elements in the Bible, This at first resulted 
in the rationaliwtion of miracles* .and other super- 
natural evidences, but more lately these have Wn 
Dterpreied agaimt the background of the enpej-- 
naturalim that prevai cd when the vanous book* 
of the BTilf wcTe wnttea Dirwin i theory of 
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c\nlution*j w^^ch jffojrcti iti p^tnl m Is? 9 j wjs 
joon ipiit’ctpfi n ituihfi, j'jii sfh'ljr* b»~ 

gin f'j witr ih ‘HI tlit' i Kf IJfhrfw re- 

Iiifmn, of f'c'j'ttt Si’if ittirs, if '■jrh ( !i". hatiitp 
j[ iKwJif, tilt di'cfnefv i)T tJir vr (i J- 

tj'Irti' Iv Ct urgii \ti tn ''in vL .r 'Si"' p (in' nii' 
pcuia to iht 'tun' sif llii O'l . nl I!i .-'-vir rcUi'in 
it.il iii'torv, "1 tliP (jt tin I't-r I'oro, rp^Kii’n, 
aij iii'tin of the li'.f'K r. <»f Ino 

Sii iliily, till X T.s (K Li'h ihj'ih, Jill! Ti’i'in 
s'lJ J’jnil lij.c heen i.ti.il 1' : .1!' 1 ji't thaif hi't' *'1'. it 
aija tiiipioi.' iiukjjrinj i>s E.i .kn n.' m-on spi- 

tnl Kiiijiki*!'- hi' bt'ttrt ) 1 .ir'ii iipni' T Im .tJ't'' 
liritiDg*, .lI'V.lh ' li-l, j<..i I!- i iifoti flir 

r Jf ti*'- fitr Cif jFtt -R 1.11 in riiii'iii'i, i .i-iftf 
tin re, the iiktij'i skit.ri.tKi.i kcEv c ,i '■srimiEi. iS 
a Sit 'Jininfiri'csi iiaj ini-’ inrnrTii . i* iiti thi- ri-- 
suit th-!t utitj.t.uiiitj’l Ckr.'n in ttf’tiij- Tiiti* ur 
ir-ii mtk tkr win K." if sKi XT 

kivc k'-’i (uni i jti 'ip'.iit ‘if tho fail, ’"i; it w nkj 
In itfiMtini, tk> Itti'iiil ijj,!" painfd tsn"i r'.c m 
lut'gjtini fit friniit..?- lijititrta ipii f'hti'Jt" ij 
fc tsg t.ti'r/p'J w ik' -fw i’ lit tfir is.or' pr.fisi'i.i- 
ircaa of the t) 1 fi iiui.ittv, fitiniorp ('"jiko! ,f, i* 
k<-iti!r r''l'i'fi“cl h I'ljiki a' Kiiiin . <.t tfv 
ffipkiti .ttid nf lOli Pul I*} iijvc irri 

m Mt, 

'll* BiSi'itil triui.i*'!i kjt hem iii'tui. 

ernietf hv it'c i.S.je,«itrifS, tiienutl, an<J iwtbnd* 
sthieii hate fi-it aj pt „rta in i (Jut f,eiai nf ii.ti't 

£ fcJtiiili. Jin' Bthie i. r.o'w Cl tiiiiiejfd to f>c a 
f»5'jjil ti IS J recwij ot rrvelaimn, aint i' 

beips; 'fuiesf tij- de f«t w-thniia nf huti.mal 
cimuK'i appl.cii cu 'll! »!ic ataidiilp ,i,m,"<‘<i at 
lafiinji liiiiri* I'li i if fir fCiitnvei ir^tin the Ifa* 

liitiufiit! mcthi.iit ut Biiiiiul «ul> 1w„ Cftaj r,C 
«ma*iir,ti d-iiM he miiie fir'’;, the stwUj i.f the 
&*Ic baa iaKgrii tiebinit aseu'ar tUfitir* <,t « 
"I-Iitar ratate, anS i-cnnij, the ns. !y of she NT,, 
regarded as titr nwre ijncii part of ilip Inhif, 
han jajpi'ii hekinii tbit nf the tJH ti-e UjMi<.,5 
trstuk-s(, 

GitUft. (if tht ii»,!t (Idfis, 

K Ftolcftra, Pru/ikciif and Ami. w i A Tn /*»■ 

fjfiifr.ri wf 'Aif Uiiyrint atij fufjo'tfrfj.li i, 

*J'*/*’' !p Uhl St0j^ 

m ihf ChrifUa .1 ehJfKtS n y, 
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Biblitiai histotr w Chn*tian insffucrj»>n ; Ji 

toist iscifly {hhu yrsrc h'-f-t- :i»!nifn.n !« Uh 
1.1 tl kii’ory fecfned tk.tc tjjejfur<» .f lUrittu/n 
lyf I'b it t)e«cfvyj Js.Mfu'fii.n n d? . aj«wb an m 
di' trf duj h,tsn di.mlii.'t. A.-d .It, derr w, s 
D(y (•ariiffi in thf ehunh ,/ ue ip, n-attstm 

la fciblHjJ h.sTjjf, In tire larjy ibuith l},^ 
^iJenus 6 t Jf'en.irtji toiitaineil js gooii ife,} f,f ‘f 
The CArawj of Sutpicjije beyerat, j}.e 

of Javeoeuis, jfje ,v-rw„ of 

Sfc«itiltLj~~aiottc mi them s MhiKa! hiisur? in ike 

prwmi sa d t ef tbn ed « 

o^ee of jtuk nf the jcoplc, etpecu y ifir t«ir- 
tbtraient. «,« aitd w ib jaui of tke perU nmt 
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Piilerli; Aup ,'ti'e ii- }},• ru..Vi.X ..off ruiibui 
A-runJ't tk.t •' e !r n.., jo - r.a.ifv for dc eote- 
d'sn'enjtt* 'Xu S hkSh'o ^ iitm f , ij . 
t'n ks'if • it! c* f, i fr ,n -.f j;,, 

till f Cltfi 'nistn }•, . .1 tl— U.ri<; i, uiher te 

•ell ihr I't.ie pi t, I „2 tl h f„ },„ 

wKiltlrm, ti ' iJ'iVj.i fiiM. ,l p,,j;pij ’ff foe 

link iiTi.ili ,n,d 'h 'im fjwv, they 

' i-e! I...P, i t-v M,wv Asret 

''fcndii’e 5, *f jsii AXji/, Jbe 

Jtf< i/tf, . p j, 0 itit-'*, r .ij n, Ia(,.3 

firm a, I tii iiv t' nn jI.i.i t se-.e.J n'ejcs i-i 
n'lke >e;)' Pilt.e w 'h S'lkii .li hie'nFj., fhe.* 
■Me, hi-Vir.ii, war Ihjilfetj n. Eke J.^fin 'the •!■ snd 
tl- <A' ji-J k'xn.- Hhit t.V ik.ljrm r,,.^ th' 
itm. ■. •! p fir 1,5 XS' .mi vraa 

in fhl ■! H‘ ih- ' SI". 

K-H'i'u’v" ft>'I 1 M 'j eitnrei! pijfej 

1., M-Se tstk hne: e*,dsii. f},- 

litirfl.K.,- .SX.'f .null t l hlhfut pj ‘Jfrl the 
msinl iiid W!,iJ •■» pai itsiij" ,f, de d.Wfh,' the 
o'seriJiii- of the e!.ii'',s vr,ir ip,* {kp vars 'os 
i,e , jir fotll I, lu the f! f n,. J J, 'J' f„j, 
the Suss.fjyi x!'.i Vyr', .. 

a'Sme[ f, ^fjfi Ijihhr al n'Ci.'jni Iletifjp jj 

of tf.i Piitertsi !y ytsm i-i M Ke;), ! mhir's f^ir 

•ne« fiufi fr.in. H E their VI, I ,1, re^Uae ,n 
lltailM' itl h.hl.rsl hit fy, 

t'ithe«’s f'a'.iyji.V '.{ IS.''! V,. 

8 ft f'lwi'.at h stwt' fit the t h.nt.i ( fi n,r Is 
■tta! a '• Ste.'Iii.'n (J Jt*, hi. : tj! ; -..rj 

pUratofi teiH m the «.tf. t -.„r a*, 

rjrspe.t If hnt„-t at tiriinemr yjtl, .se. .aj pn.(jta' 
Iit^Upfsn the p4*<utir. am* 

ji-Jlii*r.J lladtitinf; Ilr,r; , 
likewine d"tiriri! f.i- the c'hri-tM'i h„-)p, h'! vne 
eetm* ve It the wary o*ra J/.Jnm 

.a e# hy Ty'trl'j,., (fee f/,ry, „j. tj, 

and the pefi,n,j,e, jif dr .hnrth y.-tt. she 

«i.titHfH yentmpt.m Ikat dr le.h cr tjry ha,! f;, 
tn iihlif*! h,t-.„y at j,|j „ ioairer 
rsie (nuii^lfr dm 
Aie,Af„" 4 .‘K flki’Ctl. v,.{. [|,! H Ifilfi 

Jtjtfn Cermijs ; jlii.shr.J 'Ti !r «i, r.ei „f tlir 
Oil m.a K*w IfitiOfiertte tl r n'ol 't'e niJv «r 
ran.-etl dr the heneet ni thr 5,,,^,,^ a,,; 

JJ-.mtd, d.’iUeti imi, tyi, rad •*,.), ji 

ema.’* Ersejt the p,.,u, ,4 inEtr-„*'< r,J kiX 

to! l.tiidry imo h.* I, htniintt puil r 
if&CIJ -Ty.re I’ Miftes fr„tt, tfjr OU Und 

New^Tn( 4 me-u> i>y Jdar,. *j,,, fared 

tn I ’(4 aesf 1 t'lppi! very itjmh to mjke 
hijS'in j fe^ttfif hr^nih of emit jt,,- ittt.mm 

Sthnii; With the jf de ('htiitieti 

fife iftrf IK^'i tie uj«ilerifa(idir,,t' for the hie- 
toftcBl uf ChiutiBiiitr Inc'eaie,* jrtd 

orffFii to «pea the eyre juf the iiofitiiisrtee «{ to- 
ssrtffn-»« ta 3 ,, rhat u dhuiMit 

%Uvtv.miU a Usfej jtl.ie t|,, »(.fv)ol ej-'iHjJa 
tf-afi injirucfstsKi; in eaifri. Insert, ?ii 3 

ctmplrte fsriUEifrt of the C4tefi,,t-ij 'IkJ, u.ud 

i« i-a*s tvf ih'rtihl ttdn »;*h iiiii’wai hUtisfy, 

iJtonW itter dediwe skr pefncraS tmtln of the 

C2raitm froK tlte WbJe (tv o tmJ Ssal r jtt 
We eilechtMti ■« (he rw itd of otufy nx m*«t « 

I*.*: W*n. ri« M 0. 1712 nitb Ka 
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Concerning the tnethoti of instruction see M Reu, 
Calechttics < 1327 ) , pp 2E5-30S See also A Schmied- 
ing Teaching tht Bihlc Story (t3J5) , Th Heckel. 
Houf So ttach Tvargchcai Christianity 11935), tr by 
N E Richardson and H J SCtateniciet m aao 


Biblical IntrotluctioB- This title u still re- 
tained fo’- that branch of thtulogical study which 
dealt scith literary .tnd historical criticism. It was 
the ancient custtitv to prelix to each biblical writ- 
ing a brief note concerning the author, the place 
of origin, tne destination These and similar data 
were formerly tikin oier from vague tradition or 
from me-e conjecture They arc now found to 
incolve elaborate enquiry, and to have the most 
important bearings on the nature and value of 
the books themselves Thus an ‘'Introduction” to 
the pruphccies of Xaaiah or the Fourth Gospel, 
once cynfined to out ur two sentences, may run to 
a large volume, or a whole library of volumes 

B.F S 
i 

Biblical theology: Until near the close of the 
18th ertitury it was taken for granted that the 
(.reeds approved by the church were m full cor- 
respondence with the Bible teaching, or differed 
from It utily in so far as the sciiptural ideas were 
elucidated and harrnun<aed With the progress of 
critieism it heeame apparent tliat later theologies 
were largely bated on philosophical ideas which 
were foreign to the Libhcal writers. 'Ihe effort 
was made to construct a theology which should 
be wholly deiivcd from the Bible teaching This 
effort was doomed to failure, for reasons which 
have becomr ever more cogent as the true nature 
of the Bible has beer more clearly understood. 1) 
The Old and New Testaments are separate, and 
repreteat two rcligioiia, differing iti some of their 
essentss! principles. 2) The O.T. covers a period 
of a tiioasand years, during vrhich all religious 
ideas underwent prutounii dtanges 3) The N T. 
likewise ti found to offer a number of different 
interprctatione of the Christipn message, and they 
cannot be smiplj fused together and considered 
as a whole. The term ^Biblical Theology” has 
therefore been largely abandoned, not only be- 
cause it is jnsceurate but because it rests on a false 
conception c.f the Bible The book is read as if 
jt were ali cf one piece, the raansfetto of a single 
leligiotja system, while tt stands for a wide 
variety of religioHI thinking This it one of 
the secrets of iM greatness. It makes room for 
many different attitude*, all of them true and 
legitimate, in nm’s telatlon to Cod, 

Not titily hat biblical thought ceased to he 
viewed a* 4 whole but its frontiers are ao longer 
sharply deffaed. We art new aware that Hebrw 
religion was CJtposed to Babylontaa and Persian 
e», that early Qinstiaa ty burro wed largely 
from riuj tubs and phiJoeojilile* of the HJ 
woe d. We know to*>, that la the period 


he Testaments the e had been a g ea develop 
men n Juda sm and that Rabb n cal and apo 
a yp dea mu t be s ud ed along vv th those 
of th anon cal w ng F ha pa the 
anon tse f wa fired n a mo e o less arb a y 
fa h on and fo heo og al pu poses he B b e 
must Include the apocrypha and those early Chris- 
tian books which Belong to the same general pe 
nod as the N T- The idea of a oiblical theology 
has still, however a real value, all the more so as 
the field which i£ once covered has been ao much 
divided In the effort to distinguish betw'Cen the 
separate types of thought there Is always a danger 
of forgetting that there is an underlying ccmtia 
uity, and in some respects an identity. Certain 
broad conceptions, religious, ethical, philosophical, 
run through the whole Bible. While allowing 
for all the diversities which appear m the biblical 
writings it is necessary to remember that they are 
inter-related, and belong to a single movement 
From this point O'f view the idea of a biblical 
theology is still a valid and helpful one. 

s F 5 

Biblicism and Bibliolatry: Biblicism denotes 
adherence to the strict letter of the Bible j in its 
most extreme form called “Bibliolatry” (“Bible 
worship”), » S.B, 

Biblion, Biblia From Siilos, “papyros”* Bibli- 
on is a length of papyrus suitable for a Greek 
roll or scroll, some eight or nine yards long, a 
convenient length of pmctical use, and capable of 
accommodating the Gospel of Matthew, or of 
Luke, or the Acts It came to mean a book, al- 
ways m the roll form. The plural, Biblia, “the 
papyrus rolls,” came to be used of the Christian 
s.acred books of the OT and N.T, and passing 
into Latin as a feminine singular became our 
word Bible* X J.a. 

bidding prayer: In Anglican service Oooks, a 
senes of requests for intercetsions with the re- 
sponse of the Lord’s prayer Derived from Gal- 
ilean* sources, it was Che chief vernacular worship 
in pre-Reformation England. T.j a. 

Biddle, John. (lt)15-1662) “The father of the 
English Unitarians,” b. Gloucestershire s edu 
cated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Master of Crypt 
School, Gloucester, d London Profoundly 
versed in the Bible he became convinced that the 
common doctrine of the Trinity accords with 
neither Scripture nor reason. Charged with heresy 
he published in defence four small tracts, which 
created a profound sensation and called forth sev- 
eral extensive refutations in both England and 
Holland. Prosecuted for heresy he spent the 
greater part of th® lust seventeen years of his life 
in intermittent imprisonment, but whenever at 
liberty held religious meeting* for his follower* 
in London, the earliest Unitarian congregation in 
England. Did not deny the Trinity, but aimed to 
purify the doctrine of anscriptural corruption* 
that to him to approach tr theism. A 

of exalted personal ch and dcroct 

p cty Hi* congrcgaCioa iTd Jut •urv tc h im , hut 
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iagi\shsn AitlhtUfs iZiitich. IE?W); \ Fieiwh. Oxe 
tTM>trstnitsh««-!ttnthla Hud mtiaphtu^thm OrxxnJ/xx 
gm der drt»H!g!}t!lbf» S^jStjnt t: a A )!i Bndtr- 
nwdsB find R A. Ijiittn {Zurich, WQJt ,, ,, 


BrtT, CJabriel; fd Prxifeinvr at ‘I'urhtngsri. 

Oscartiut ntijninaJitt Wrote cottmertary ofi hVi** 
frnttt «f Tornbard, aJeo Ittratise t>ri ttiettuT-, Luther 
wia iatrodwcei! to thfulufry thr<n.gh hi* vri«t:iK» 

e.t.-,*' 


bi^smy: ^Lat, Uf, fnkci end Cxr. gumot, m*f- 
rijgte) a} In crimlna! i.iw the set <if cx.ntractin? 
mares sjfe while Kiarrjfdt b) frt <!)«<■£ h law, « wnrd 
for » valid matnage *f!«f the death 'if the first 
•petue- t. a.w. 


Billing, Eia#r Msignuss (!Sr{.19?9t aillin? 
esceeisctl * deep sufSii-xice its tea-iift of theoloxfv a£ 
Ufrs^la, Oppujing turrent treads he 

iiiterpmrd (.’bnett in.tv a« a Jramafif {■■nc n 
h xtory. in cunfijet witli evsJ, erprmitip i'telf tn 
t hofch xia i pteieot jirup'jfle. Biahcip uf Vassesaii, 
1*320, he wiin nev ftfedniji f«r ehareh l>v oh- 
ssirinp- freedunt sr< leave for thiise nut .nserrsted. 
He exinlriiMted minh tn the reliai'i’js tdsieaemrt 
program of fiwedeo. 


fjilocaUow: ft.i*,, ks, twsee, aisti frx^Oe, place) 
Tnr d jcfrtne that aUhouph a etirpereaS bemg e*n 
ts; in only mie plaer at a time, a srirituat bring 
•naj tijjnessafily he sr mme wuv m many piace* 
St nnte, and Chrits i« the fi.',chnrii(, thogfh under 
(he form <jt bread, j* rrsllv and *i.httjnt!»lly 
prtfwnt in pvesy eonretraied hn»s. x)llrpecl ts«i 
[>f biEsteat.os tm (he part gf saini* are resrarded 
by bt Ihomst. Vasijuer and o-heri s« e»ptje#bfe 
ss phsntssmsi replication, u.* w. 


bdoisstion: fj,at h, (wJee, do«biv, j^d hetn, 
place) in piyrbEe resesreh and m thnomaturgy. 
the phennmen'irt whereifs a budv oceupies ur terms 

iJ W preecrrt n two Ibilocarwa or mo e {me 
I location) plorrs i mithisvriiosly Tb tug ant and 
phd iKpfiort cnatravo to cap tin nr at 1 cm <fc 


Bimakr {Raamcler', Jpseph Michnetr Uadcr 
if ?<ur lessvtiie-'t 're e„ri!iM«tt'n »-ttiemrrt» 
re'>gii,Hs ' 


hioBtion' fl jt,, luKifil. , kfii tW' ey tA(i, tv g 
9t a tl, tel HtseririK M t's (n,(r bv ti'i- perom oji 
the tJine .1,!*, Al ru.v i'- St lugjut g >„ 

e.atf Id, tItJ> t, j-i mere,} .{.ilJij (,(p, 

two fi; tier s l.ie, i„ , J ,j , ,£ ^ 

to finer X iic, p," rvi, siiiw >)Uv *,(v \J iji-j 

0.1 S!..i.fiix „r i w.ijii 

lilt' r t* I'lff 1 j jj 

Biran, Maine dc' { rw I,'')!.} Rr, 

ihe r»<.,( st.K'(ir'te« Ije.in pi d .gist nf the 

Ii'xirrteiisfi ipi.Duy jtd ,ii (},. in, f>, i,, jt,,£ 
tli.rtltrr lc*n» <*t.rt'e*, he His the IS'ffi'i (j (It 

{f I'enrh sj 1* it'i slnds w ji,l, i ■.(j'esptifi Ja 

tn xur i4ej}(«u Rn li.'ig ,i»,fipe, .vuttv an 

the isitvt , til. tia ntrtitxj si xeaiei, 1,.- hrj,j (bn itij. 
rerJii'e cm i, .(,uc„e,5 „( ae!' ,ntiv,tp 

she f*>tiin!iit!fi,i ns i ,<.v ie,spr btir fii*it ffbgiuu 
i> pririiiiil* frchi'g o'her than taith In Lwr 

years rt. wurtdrd ^..ra « f, f l.,{,i n it 

piistib'e to •isstingu,,). b'tnern ihai nhuh spnigs 
Hit if th“ aiul’a i.ni! t ,)) ^od (hj( whuh it Jac 
tri file lofuencr nf djivinr jiuwr't, 

Oeci*r/r fkitiiepklext; {!*»". j, tija.i r, 

Otm,Pf ^ dt ptfit ddttt u pp.ieiepiit de Mjivt 
dj, Sm#V «fex,,d!ie. 10 >7 1 V fViC, 


mu. xxr I at iSanx U pKleieph,, de Mem 

df Sm#v (Gfcfidfcie, l«,a7l , V fVliioj Malm Ji 
StMK it ipn itatrt phin {Pans, ’j^ut t. 

l, rfe I sgm t. d, /« fkx 

J. IPse.s SKifi aestm 

iitMHtI dt .X ftrraif fPs(it, , p, Snsran la 

'nOgtiia de dt jg/i-OB tPaiu, infloj 


hirastfs (Jt, nfjpijfafiv ^ ^ 

elcrgymjrs'f hcsddre»s amfft tiun,ng pari* of eer 
latti erremomegs af first ii wa* s tkolS Cau, ihes% t 
soft cap, nsw a isjatre cap with three er fau, 

t„t( w 

Bir^itta, SniB*; £J»DTirt) Also rgSftd 

r'fidget. B» tn in t!ppG-iii Vvirxji >, i,f evMe f.m. 
ilv, gnij mafrted t™ one i-f Snue't luimdltotn, !Ur 
gitta^ moved in highet! cirei'-e, .-sj.plvin^^ tternlj 
her inlet pretat ion nf flmfig aiJJ f,,^ thirrab ant 
kmgJnn! xhfier her ht!fUfi,ii5 tkath iu } J44, ii 
thnught t.f herwif as fit'* Ilf cb iS', (ecfivmy 
ftmti t'fcrisf tntt the Vit^fu) •taeUttonf, wii th, 
lifter her temuvcl (.# Riiine m 1 t 4 *i, cicnfernni 
the refftrttsutiori di (he t'l'it'i !i an 1 the jeturo ni 
the Popes fr„f(, A 'iff mill. Parris. (wP.tAieot m 
her lung tifferta to g tarw eatm m 

1170 — Vcdstrsis, Sweden hcejtn' the c nter wfiJi 
mtnr dtggh ri nsijtufioiw n pofrxpe Fo (owiBi 
» pflgr mtge In JrrMilem the (Twcl i- •<} ' 


1373 She W3i cauonjird m 139 Her hqm 
were not w much of myiii no u c ua of di cet 
clh cal fo cformatiOD of ahuica u 

chp h aud sTb e Ife w ti ^ were pub nhed 
n JUiUii, a Loheck m 1492 Sec BnciftLaca. 

c J E 

bishop 1 “Bishop” is derived from the Greek 
eptskepas (“over-seer”), a wholly non-technical 
word applicahk to anyone holding any authority 
over others- In I Pet- 2 25 it is a divine title 
In Phil 1 1 it groups together the ruling au- 
thorities of a ChiiBtian community, m Acta 20 28 
(compare v 17) and Tit I 7 (compare v 5) 
“bishop” u a precise svnonym of “elder” and the 
same must be true of I 'Inn. 3 2 likewise. But, 
beginning with the Ignatian* epistles (not yet in 
Clement) the word assumes a highly technical 
sense and descuhes the single “monarchicai” head 
of a local church, m ofSce (without the title) 
that may have N-T antecedents m that held by 
the addressees of the I’astoral Epistles* and seircd 
by Uiotrcphes in 3 John. During the second 
cento rv this form of church organlratioa made 
wide progress, eicept perhaps in Egyptj Ireaaeus* 
(III, 111 ) maintains that the bishops are in a very 
real tense suceessora of the apostles, both in, teach- 
ing and ritling authority, while Hippolvtus* 
iAfostokc Tradition 9 S) asserts that they alone 
have the power of ordination. 

In the first c'lituries each locality had its own 
bishop, so that in must places the office was little 
more than that of i coiigrtgatiun's pastor But in 
the larger cities the bishops presided over many 
congregations and they gradually citended this 
rule over surrotiading communities, whose own 
bishops dieippearcd, m this way the office was 
changed from a local into a territorial (“dioces- 
in”) dignity And hightr degrees within the epis- 
copate were created, the bishops of the more Im- 
portant places becoming “archbishops,” “raetro- 
poUtans” or “patriarchs,” with unique and uni- 
versal claims made by the bishop of Rome. 

Catholic theology holds that bishops are neces- 
sarv for the vary exiateace of the Christian 
charch} in them eacJuwVely arc vested ruling au- 
thority, teiching authority and ordaining author- 
ity Rut only the third of these functions is 
wholly inseparable from the ofRcej in the Irish 
med'cval church, for instance, it was the sole 
prerogative .illowcd the bishops, who in other 
regjrda were subiect to abbots- And in the mod- 
ern Aisglo-Catholii.* revival the ruling and teach- 
ing authority of bishops is often lightly regrriied. 
In sny rase ruling authority is everywhere con- 
trolled by church law, while teaching authority 
obviously dependt on individual capacityj only 
the collective tcatbing authority of the episcopate 
at a w'hoie is regarded as infallible. 

A suhiidiary prerogative of bishops is conSrma- 
tion*. But m the Eastern churches the right to 
confirm is rcguIarSy delegated by the episcopate to 
the lower clergy and s similar delegation is occa- 
iion*llf a'tlunqdi mach more rare^ granted m 
the Rornsn connouaion never bovrever n the 
Angl can c oo- 


Jn arioui Protestant denominations, ipart f oin 
Ang the episcopate has been leta ned (as 

by certain Lutheran bodies) o cv cd (as by the 
Methodists) Bu these bishops have only ter 
tain restrtted ruhog aoth nty ciclus vc power 
to ordain is attributed to them, if at an, oniy a 
very small and uninflucntial sects. Sec auto- 
cephali, clergy, Evodius, patriarch bse 

Bishop Hilf colony : See communistic settle- 
ments, religious 

Bishops’ Bible: See Bible, English 

bismillah: An Arabic term meaning in the name 
of God. “In the name of Allah”, is a comroon 
exclamation among Mohammedans p i J 

Black Book, the; See Devil Worshipers. 

Black Fast, tho; A name given to an austerity 
practiced until the tenth century during Lent and 
jnst preceding ordination. On such fast dav* the 
quantity and quality of the food was limited as on 
other fast days, but in addition the time wherein 
such food might be eaten was designated as only 
m the evening Only one meal was allowed at 
which fleeb meat, eggs, butter, cheese, milk, and 
wine were forbidden- In the tenth century the 
custom of taking this one meal at three m the 
afternoon arose, in the fourteenth century the 
time was advanced to noon Gradually the black 
fast disappeared as the practice arose of taking a 
small breakfast and an esemng collation on fast 
days See Feasts and Fasts, R C t.tm 

Black Fathers end Black Sisters, the: The 

name popularly applied to the religious, male and 
female, who follow the “Rule of St. Augustine ” 
They are properly called the Canons and Canott- 
oesses Regular of St Augustine The congrega- 
tions following this rule came into being in and 
after, the eleventh uentury. See Augustinians 

T.T.K. 

Black Friars, the: The name commonly applied 
to the Dominican* friars iiv England because of 
the black cloak (cappa) and hood which they wear 
when outside the monastery. The cloak and hood 
are not worn as much in the United States aa lo 
countnea where the garb is worn publicly. 

T.TM. 

Black monks, the; The name popularly applied 
to the Benedictine* monks because of their en- 
tirely black habit. t.tm 

Black Eubric: While Edward’s Second Prayer 
Book was la the process of preparation in 1552, a 
controversy developed over the practice of kneeling 
at the communion. It was asserted that the pos- 
ture suggested an idolatrous attitude toward the 
elements. At the lasistencc of John Knox, 
though kneeling was still prescribed, an explana- 
tory declaration was inserted. This statement, 
that th^ act did not ‘mply my belief ’n the doc- 
trine of tanbation, was later called the 

“B acfc Rubric’ by High Cho W 4 .K. 



Blervatiky, M«daaM- Stc liuajfoptj 

feJesAcdnesa . The ei.itc brnig bliissttl, of cii- 

<jy ilg hrpf'u'ui ir li', it i,'*" 

It the 1 list strsc lutil «r. t'le P-S 'j* Ri'ri * (>i ' 
tRV “hifasi'ig'') , a!mn't in iba stux 'U “f 'f 
(!iift"ein“ m the AV nt IjjI 4 H (R^V '- 

tiuii”; S« hiffitifS » 

bi«ssiii^ asd ouriili^: A ulesa ng or a cu’-k; te 
4 wish irs word, uinped with the eiiorgv ri£ ertji’' 
linn j?ebef in the e-nejs-v cl the spokff) wwo; 
prijiubJy cantc fn tn the hfimjj n£ t.itistactnfii iol- 
iftwiijr c.notKJiiSi reSta'.i:. Ihe c£rcs.ti\e''psa of a 
bteKSsag or cdrer ^arnJ witJi the sSaius of the i«- 
divdiu! ts£t(,ri"^ (f The wordc of « re'igruif oA 
tiCMl> a patria I'b, a parent nr a dj-ttig *»4i' h^'d 
’iitrs power thtn thou tit an tirJirurv pefs'in 
Aryan and Scni'te aiihc dEtadeJ etpcelill) the 
ciirse (t£ (hoac irdit ideal) who had nn t-lhi,' n- 
drt*»"-he!tgar), women, sUees and the optsrrs ed 
jior CebtnrC! which esofes* JAgi r ill afli 'loa 
twsme tc'maltrt'd jc(.ompiihtmen!>i of ct ramp: ftJ 
Hf'ting’ Pomtmjr di'etted the r.)'’r® r-* itc oo- 
ject l!lc:'’ng nr uunr wa» uniiiiv . pnt ,i" 
alTair but both were iijeo la public nlcids !ii higher 
rrli,ri.itn Tise g^rtdfktin ' of pmpertj- by a ui'i.* 
applied (V Ustditsaihs .it tonds wjb an cs«n',iir4 
{if the otiytiii! tjsagc An nt'h* v.ji nfirn wrnied 
m the foitn ot a tirtr I'l tihs eift ;t upriil >hi‘ 
apeiher if he Jatieii Ur tcfriU teruin tofnittiiiiis 
W!nn t WcjBitts nr a cuise wjj tiiiurj thtiiusth a 
joii it hfumr a prayer, A m-alihen person 
destroy the e0cct of a eurse bv a ble'.jinr or a 
sountsr tupse. A gud fright turn an undewed 
eiirac into a bleisingi See laying nn of hands 

A e i< 

pnestiy: 'J'He blersinR of the people by 
the Aafutiitw (the pr.etts who were the ikBeeitrleai* 
of Aaron), pmcn&fil itj NismWfi 6 22 ZT^ was 
an tittportatiS par! of the TsropJe ser’i.e m Jero* 
*aj£f» and IS sttii incluied in tnanv tyi ajrnyijie* 
The priCEts were rentirrd {« distani thru- 
ftjotwear and wash iVir hsisd* het&re fating *hr 
Cditffcgatian to eh nil fbe Weisiny" wiih upraiW 
bstids. Some syaagoguts no lt,rtfcr have a desten- 
dent of the Aarwutet rccstc iftia blessmj;, but rt i» 
ffc<iUcntiy used by the nt.aister as a hrrsctfiu.nni 
toilowri g 3 teligioK, afsvhe ss» 

(A.S, Mu) Alnmixed bappmoif and joyj 
mere pirdertUrly the supreme hsppiasst and )<ty 
ai beaten. See btc»se<intn, h i,r 

Bloedui, Plavtus, (Fiavio Biondij, nh2-I46J) 
nnmanin hlstarieft aad anheoJogias, secret, try to 
f(jur popes. H.» pesihumouclj published wnrhs ua 
ancitait Resae asd Italy aati otj the mniirval ern 
TOiiJse him oftn of the chief faunJera of mtdern 
htstoriogrspliy jf t M. 

blood: fn the e»riy uta^s of aU cultum blood 
has been treated with awed circtimejtgetiosi. It 

lod ■ ttyteer oim potency vlucti c»u d be dnnf 
■oilsji properly handled Wirrien after b«tle 
usd w atwr stion o ehadbiitb e«r 


d A nCig and ei a d e n unv 

in£ 111 Ssi'i.t-fs® Id .jiii.iJ tJti- !' jul w.th (ii: 
lit*. ih*' e-!iny . .* it. a.m i .'■ij '}j% Au 

jjfUeJ tbo h'. id ' eHnfiri* ft 'he m.-d aitir* 
ifiijsted it ' 1 ' a h'ti’ , t, . i J '• ,tli fj th, 

O'* pplii d it t, a t* r r. ytereT ‘ .if, t', r‘.d In 
(hi* the 'iiyst ‘ 1 yi wa’ I’liitrilhti 

(Ither ppi'fi’t dl^'iird 'hr libi.l jn'n ’ £is'"E,h tt 
eiriniete.i rf p jjcnh'ii! , ^nu,.! i ;..',iJ fhi spill 
it Ji of el, li t>ri 'ht 'her hod, .-i. d n nid w 

etliT nti'ijs s . iftnd, It .V, . j j'isi'.fi.l pit. ter 

tise 3y'*nt wh'n sprinLhJ ini dnotpmts ..r o'hrr 
tihirct. It s'.'ilfi fart, h and heihny 

Tmithhil blutJ W4i li”'J til g,ve n i.ev, tl of nfe 
vrr the tjttJ Blond ptortf’ iiitt, ilj" /fare sf"" ed 
ttj rcvivt the shas*ejl r,t tilt f,resUn deal *hi* were 
pjr’ured an hi-jiKry ittr 1,1,. id (Jk Hond bsUt 
WAS # ciire tor cp.Jeisy Bieod wj? an eSacise 
ineaa-i of pnr.Sseat.nn'' it. m .,1 fnrni. nf conU. 
f'e.fl, phisitsl or niiiral 'I'lie bS'j, t ‘'ajlt-in of 
the iny'tetieo ihu-tia'te'j tfiil i-sr irt a iiiylsij de 
seiitptd loriis 

'Ibf ,i(.aiifie( ef .re pfsmi sr,.d4 tM.wfeftej 
tn aioilier wfe dratih <•'• wj« rp','>l; Jr.i with hu 

fcliMitl- Rerofti 1 hat.'iii t'.er r tjiai.'ft or a pledge 

(,* li.vtl'v Wiii ^t.n.eieti, , t'lVit bi the disllkiisg 

r,* blti.l On ill (hr ifietieeji's, uhr-i tJ,e idea 

,f Mill «4 reltumshtp 34* e'tthhsh-j, ji nufuider 
tiiiilil he jiiir, sled til t lull [ i!i .1 ilt"l the eA- 
ehailtre (A H ‘111! wi(!t or" «f Hr mrisihet'* A 
S'.Ie.itii Ciweiuiit*' W4) 1(14,1" b,l)<ij.iy sil l!ie same 

manner See Uvs A-K K 

hiood rovenffe: ihc nutv of » hmsitjan to kill 
ibe AlUet of b.£ k.n Jij 't,,s it.rtb .J, iniiai *<s 
lietir* eiij.nu'd s rnwgi, )Mt ir bv eaeting a Iitc 
tr,r 1 lite aiCii'd-ng t, itr.! niEr* ,,f juj.ice Re- 
sponiibility JeJl faf*t yp<i!t t!tr nest nf hin, then t n 
the taOlily, tb"ft on the Eflb* IKe Ilehtiw* pfte- 
aided cities of rtfugc to y.ote.t the 4.,*,dcti al 
killer Ifum death. See ies Uiintiit, a.e jr 

Blonihardts, the; <,‘bri»tnrb Blomhsnti (tSi'S- 

I’ti's'l), the fji'ir*- yrnWitig out if Swaiifiii pietis- 
{!< ttreie-, w <0 tifii 4 teJvher it the llarct Mtssiitni 
ScW.i f.eter J'aJtiif t4 a fuiai snififinlillty irl 
.Smitheiii t,erfna4y, be .iine Site to fjte with the 
depth* nt deitifiH'i: p'lw.-sj, its the Mctdriou* 
*£rt,gftlr ',f arbfefi be win tit leaJtity 

s tpiriti.s} awakening tfiat remit, k 1 one iit t re- 
ti*rti nf [he woild tof the bfcjr IVatjEtiCts! 

£ hrtctiiph StuittbiWlt f IN* lb!’,), the stin, left 
the pAitofAte of !t)r nh‘'i.ijt niatr liicrth, threw off 
ai! pierintit. rhcoh*|;it3l tin'K.mtms and placed 
bl.'tiiseif bfddlv' into tJie atfeitj of the t'-nt'mpufarj 
World Hr lA the .evular m-i.eiiierjl* the 
■wockiiigs of the Srs'utjr futd, p'egi'afit ferment* 
linni m treetiSf s aew wurU, if" p4(tif(il*rly 
discorneJ itt the early stniji riiovcment 1 m hope 
<,£ a trderniicij 'uateriail #nd ittttifan world. He 
Imaed Sotia! iJeen'sf f8Sn> nc-t js i patSy member, 
b«5 os a frsi C’bnitian, gad sat tiir a ttrne in the 
diet as it) representasive. Kn rervtd soeialistie 
(d(u U t lidlr wtten took cou J(c o doc a c 
ooHelf for Ku > dnnatrACr 

UoUt Iwenly year* »fo only a teaii t dre s of 
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men hdnad ftbc woB umha d of h 
ap ua e en a an p ed a M ngen and 
a B d Bo the p a ea ot h nd 

6 M d women of h gh and ow 8 a 
ns n f ed h new dep h of mean 

ing, felt the vsctoriouj testimony of the reality 
of Jesus, a wnnd< rfuf commentary to the Gospels. 
Since the dats of the prophets and apostles few 
individuals epoke as luminously, fiecly and po- 
tently out of God’s word. 

Ft Zundcl. Jobami Qh*Jst<iph CUmhardt, cd 
(Giessen and Basel, XP22) , I Raear, 0«r Kamff urn 
das Reicb Guiles in ^lu^^hardt, Valer and Sebu and 
(Brlenbach. Sw.lEerUnd, 1S>22) . E Jackh. 
Biamhaidt Vaier and S<//sn and th'e BoSsciafe 2 ed 
(Berlin, lp25) ^ ^ 

B’nat B’rith. See student religious organiaations 

Boccaccio, Giovaftnt: (013-137-;) Italian poet 
and novelist who shares with Petraich* the honor 
of being the earliest humanist Although he was 
a iife-lon?- student and admirer of Dnte*, and 
wrote many poemB dearlv showing the influence 
of hi» matter, he is heat fenuwn for Ins l^ecameran 
The work has jiieiitcd for him the title of cre- 
ator of the no, el as an a-t-foini and of Itilian 
prose Bociatcio liter dipnirtd thi licentiousness 
of cftaiii pasasgis in hb writings See Reitais- 
ssrtcs c V 

BodeSschtvmii! Frietlrich von; (1831-1910) Son 
of an old IVustun family, skilled m flu.mces and 
relijiimnly ehantahlc, Bodclichwing became a the- 
oJogiaa of ehildlikc faith, a piator of wide com- 
passion who chdSf to live amidst the poor He 
was a militarj chaplain from 1866-1870 From 
1872 to the close uf h!« life, he organired and 
admmlstrred “a tidony of meity”, Bethel m Biele- 
feld, Wettpliali .1 Here for more than seventy 
yean, thous inds of atHuted persons mostty epilep- 
tics hive lived in Jiimly groups All their needs 
such as food, cintliing, shelter, roedicme, books, 
are miS hy vaih working as he is able. Nearby 
are a labor coumy for unemployed, a farm colony, 
hostels tor migrant Ubiuers., — these became mod- 
el* for similar groups through out Germany, The 

headv-orktrs ire given training in Bethel in two 
sehnoJ* for deacons «nd dvanit'essej* The beau- 
tiful cnjciform church Id the woods Is the center 
or heart of the attlvitlcj of this large commoa- 
wcalth itf sitffereri A#. 

G T Riideliihwifty, Vtudruh ai»t Biidtlsckminth 

(Berlin, 1922) h.h. 

Bodhitiharms' Sec Buddhist Terimnology. 

Bodhffl, Martia: (1725-1813) Bstpelled from the 
IWennoBites Iveauje of h=s evangelistic real and 
eothusiaam, W.imc co-faiirtlcr with Otterbem* of 
the Church of the limtcd Brethicn la Christ* 
Bishop, 18QB-1812. w k.r. 

Boehm«, Jacob; (ISZS-lftl*?") A Geiman Protes- 
tant mystic, a Goriitr shoemaker by trade, and 
the coinposcf of an obscure religious and phllo- 

soyhirs >ys rm whose nfl U sli 1 c 

a ( ay England, and he Un ted SUUs 
through bis effect upon Mich tdigioos mov ts 


as Ge man p e m and Log h Quake sm* and 
th ough h s nfluen upon a ch men as W 1 am 
Law* and W 11 am E ake n Eng and and on 
Hege Schcl ng Baade and S hopenh u n 
Ge many B ehme ugge e d ne of the 
play of contraries within the will at the heart of 
all creation furnishes a Christian theosophy which 
has stiH to be fathomed Hia writings are obscured 
fay terminology and analogies that borrow heavily 
from the alchemist literature of his time 

Tie Sixnaiure of All Things (London, 1912) Six 
Hheosofhtc Points tlondon, 1919) , 1f>t Way to 
Christ (London, 1912) . Howard Brinton The Aiysttc 
Will (1930) , Alexandre Kayie. La Philo sophte de 
Jacob Boehme (Pans, 1979 1 1 >VS 

Boethius' Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius 
was born of patrician family around the year 480 
He received the best education possible in the 
Rome of his day. He early rose to political 
eminence, ind in 510 he became consul. Twelve 
vears later his two sons were raised to the con- 
sular dignity, and on him was conferred the title, 
Magtsler Oftetorum. But lus fortune was soon to 
change Charged with treasonable relations with 
the Byzantine Court, he lost tlie friendship of 
Theodoric and was exiled to Pavla- Alter linger- 
ing some OTontlis there in prison he wjs cruelly 
put to death m 524/25 Boethius knew Greek, 
and his early ambition was to make the works of 
Plato and Aristotle accessible to his Latin con- 
temporaries, In this he was little successful, but 
in compensation he wrote several original works 
in the arts, in philosophy, and in theology. He 
was especially influential in mediaeval mu&ic, 
while his tianslationa of the On InterprstatiBn and 
tile Categories were the only logical works of 
Aristotle known to the West until the twelfth 
century. His great philosophical woik is the Oj> 
the Consolatton of Philosophy, written, while he 
languished at Pavia Boethius was a Christian 
and the theological works attributed to him are 
now known to be authentic F 5 }t 

M Grabmann, Geschichte der scholasttschen Metk- 
ode 2 vois (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1909, 1911). F 
Oberweg, Geschichte der Philotephie, vol. II (Berlin, 
1905). KS 

Bohemian (or Czech) Brethren: In this or- 
gaiiiaatiofi the native Caech Reform found its best 
expression its spiritual father is Peter of 
Cfaelcict (c, 1390-c 1460), who appeared on the 
religious scene in 1420 His fltst treatise, The 
hpirilual Struggle, 1421, demands clerical poverty, 
repudiation of war, of political power, of human 
laws, and of the papacy. His most important 
work, The Net of Faith, repudiates all connection 
between the spiritual and secular powers, and af- 
firms that the church must completely separate It- 
self from the state. 

These notions wart accepted by a group of pious 
folk under the leadership of a poor noble, Greg- 
ory, a nephew of the Lltraquist Archbishop, John 
of Rokycany The group withdrew m 1553 to a 
village of Kunwald m eastern Bohemia in order 
to live acco ding to their strict prmc plea But 
Ring George of Podehrady disliked to toleta n arty 
religions groups beyond those actnow edged by 
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Siw, liEner the imili fci.jthcrbojd re- 

pc4teij and crvej ferjecutijii. hinalijf. they 
tin rts, i.oiilr>try to their urigiiwl jiitentifin, tu 
a pn.i'c tl. maehea fr.jm hi^th (he UtT4sj<.t*ts in-1 
tue C'th'ihcs Lj srttiiijr up fheir own church oi- 
( aiiiEjli • 1 ', 'ifeij ccurred In HiST. T'ley rcj»i 
4ia -a the di-anne (if ths spnstohc »uci.e»t'"n*, 
ami iJimfi three pi’iest* in.e of whom, Mstthewr, 
t 4 sme the heid of tlic ehufch, sn othee liter 

(.iilr'i epistopii 

I he Unity r*J«a;it«a »U piitutpation m the 
ya itii i! Itfe nna held wurld-er'iinJUCing' " tem in 
gtneril. ilnt in 5 +ijg j iiherai party btfikc down 
ih« Ilia kainers, itjj #i(ire then the jruap »t- 
trjcEpd to Jteelf aoms uf the beat clcmtnla la the 
nitsoii. McccrtheicM, 1; remained uutaide the law, 
and •'itTi.fcd periijiiie persec'to’n. She nmat aevere 
TOurred t« H4'', when Km;; Ferdinand J pro- 
scnbcii al! adherenU fruni the couatry. ’They 
t*!unsl refuge tliiuily In Pylifid hince then> the 
center cl gravity via* to Moravia. 

But their fnrluaei improved when m 1S7S they 
were reciigniaeii by tmperur Maaira.U'an 11 a* * 
teifil cwnniutiiwft, »H!ee they adhered to the Coi*- 
jft to liiikcm‘i.a put forth bv the 1 utheranieed 
t r*ch btra-iaitU 'Ihey wejc llkewiie included in 
the rellgiiiii. hbertte* printed in 16!>y by Em- 
piior Rudolph 11 m hi* "Letter uf Majetty.” 
iii *ever, all tanh I'roieatatU*, including the 
C’lrh and M'-rav-an iJiftiitcn, lost their right 
ti e* tf iti the territujie* of the Rnhemiart Crown 
»/ If 'he Sitite of Vhite Miiunlsm Ob^Oj- Their 
lutt tii'hop, John Atiiiii Contffi.ii** (1542-1670), 
w ii (hr *0 Id-Jitned "father of Ba&dcrn edut*- 
ti inal iheofy a-id practice." 

The orfinliaiini! wa* renewed when a *m«tt 
group (■{ the Dfethten from Muravia »etflcd on 
tie eatatri of Count Nichut** von Ziriarndorf* at 
He. rnhut in Siiiiny Tht* resrgurawd Unity of 
Pftthreti (J'2?,) known under the till* of the 
Mfifiivian Clitirch* eaut* to this day 

I lb Mciiet. iiiKtJUUt 4tr iotttn.t'hfB firkdtr 

(> voh Herriihut, 3. Cinll. t.httHeity « 

^tdkaiis e. XV itsUtt {Pnbi, I9td) ; R dt Sthwon 
jti, Tkf Hntatj tin Ckurti kaitai) «r tkt VmtMt 
Pratmm t&tbfeiwtn, £S(SJ *. 5 ,,, 

BftbSiWi LiMtar^*, Thei Bstabftshed in Jf!?? by 
Mt Jtihii Bohleit of Rhiianetphii with n capital 
*jm of f 10,000 at the Philadelphjii DfVift-ty bt’hool 
»Bii, with £rf.ji,eat eseepiteuts, given annually. 
"The auSject ol such leviurca aha'l be *»*h «< i* 
withitt the (erm* «t forth !tt the will of the Rev. 
jlisbri Bamplrirt for the delivery of what are kdtiwn 
w the 'RiMpECia lurcturea* at tirtord, or any other 
subject diatiMtively ronnetied with or leUttng to 
the Chrittiae reiigitw '* A few of the Sectgrcf* 
Fleerfiog Jmrte*, ‘Tlie Petionslitic* of the 
f*aalser"i Oeorge A Barton, "hormative Ideas itid 
Irtfioence* vf tie Apoitelk Agc**j Wilier Luwne, 
‘TbeoSogy of Crwif'h 

^Dit* fynoished by the chiirmnu of the lec- 
(utejhtp ctsmrajEtfe.) yp, 

&6lmi«r Hvkirtcfa (tl64 I9Z7) A« prof 
n Boon Marbu f amt Leipcif ha vaa ose af 
iartral tbeii>Io*ical mfaati who added to the ois- 


deniandm? of the KetnfTjti. n Hrt nSi^erviSiojis 
aWut t.he Cfi-.'tiiin /atiu-t of C-'irtaiiv were later 
te>!-d l*j , .laa gei''’ atii'S uf in-.ertiratort 

Lbibtr iti fj.itr 4tr tttxstttt ii'titiang (le>peig 
i ed lythl . Off J«»ra tkihtr (Ijcij ,ig, 

s u 

8oie, Henri: (iStiZ- I iJeaa 1 1 tht 'fhrnmgical 
Fitu.rv a( M utabm, Fra-ite. ile dric-uis a per- 
aunillXi’ f^'i'e I’eis. (Pills'- 1 S atrsijpg to 

sat.aly to th- f dl fb^ 'rhyum* iircd aid draersb- 
Ji!g 3 Gi’d riiifi.wcd ili>( uid.l-f mip with ,enti. 
ir.crsit, fasult.ns iitd wi'l Bspthnvtir and ngms- 
tti plii'in'-iphirj, i,< p»-'.itiU(; iitroe (he nefstinn 
Ilf ill fer«i.ail w'tf' the deity The ap- 

[icvr,i.Kr <it Je«ut I'hri-t marsi ’he fulftimitirH of 
a ar.'ftsnsive cvnlctii.n of piety tnward* t m(i*t 
eai'lfd lonrepliin of dmiut.. Bus nttnautes (he 
eatrenac reserve *if a ^rrat marse fciigifiui think- 
e»5 ’■fisaruiiig the pnacil-lity uf » d ^’ne m raunalsty 
tt. (he ecenui temp'afin't of panihv.rm and motnam. 
IJr i5 cinuinced tits; Re-.uijtier'** .ten vfitirai jter- 
aeitaliaTn ah ne lirvelop* ihe (rue aolution of the 
pt.ihlem find. 

XVternitf de Dicii", Rseue dr rAfu. 'gr-^ur es dtf 
yuerrwai rehgJMrri, voi V‘l tMonUban. IgVat Jj 
firionai er iiriura J* jttai < mut tPafK, lUO" j 

a M 

Eollandists: Secicfy of Belgian Jriuita, iaiuator* 

uf the lyrirmatK. .4 h-atnrual Kuiice ma 

teriit jn Tii'n Ayfit .f.ivr.'irM'S ('I6’+ lr*l4 IhV 
) rhej like their ria'ue t'fnm Je,iv BuUnnd 
ti.se .li ihrii first dircctufe. llie 
work wai Ssegim by linl'ierc Reiwefdr .Artanjed 
icciirdin* (u least ila>s uf the *»intf and twgin- 
n«tst with Jaiiui’y ist, the (.iillevtnm hat reached 
Kovernber iOth in 64 volamci See hagiography 

VAR 

BosaitJ, l.ouii Gtttsfxji Amfcroi(«!, Vneomt* 
*1«, Along with J.weph dr hjaiwre* 

HiOilil wi» the fiiuiulcr «f (he ‘‘tradiiHmalis!'’ 
niDvenjriit in Fmnlj Cathrdie (tuiught. All error, 
h.th III p ifilfia anti In felig.on, tt Iracea.'.e ti, ic- 
■viitiun tram sn tifig oat ’‘ptimitiVe reveUdoj-", 
to w'huh the furtlntiensisJ uo ly id cll iiisguac'C* 
tiear* of’triess, bat of ihtch the Cathutie Church is 
now (lie rtiprenie repository Frjrrvipii works 
Thtaftf db pe«aveir pfliKtyar rr rsfigMU* {J rijU, 

17'*6), f,rgj<fdaK(0 futtfilh'* (18tJ-i>, Rtibsff,h*t 

fhitnoff.i^ue' {i voli., IHfg), w as w 

Eonar, Borsdus: (lS6d-!KS4} Bm koevm for 
hi» hymn*, this hcotffe f*r.-shyiefti?t mmlsier wrote 
"I heard (he Voile uf }enj» ny **Whgt « FrireJ 
Wf have tn Jem’' arid rHKiiy other* familut to 
users af f'ruSfjtiOit hymn-huuka. TJr. 

Bonavianwrth St: (12*1-1274) Of irtoEc and 
meJiitltlg nature, hr wjt* always ready lo retog- 
a.re (be truth eScBieut* of rsjuteteti upuiuim, to 
rectitssilc diftetent views, or to reftaitt from hoal 
decision. HI* fatfodte asithafity was St Augus- 
tine*, (n whom he taw th* t/ntisMss between Plato 
•at! A isnrfla. Id lia ettg on*, ns wrU n {*• 
t<arj fj he aubaCTilHa to the Ihtory 

of I o A myi(iC*l-<oat«R)pUfiYR U*- 


0 gv of exp en e un 3 e £ as v- th Au^us 
An t 71 anti Hujo of S V to * w Eh a 
r go on Q n a m An e e a a po t m 

mb ne» w h an u ho l fa h s 0 ho 
do y I dy ad p b y he e y of a al 
hu J fe and 3 y b h a a d mys a n 
tereet See scholasticism 

E Gilson. La philajaphie de S Bonavtnivta (Pans, 
1924) , E Lutz. Dze Psychalo^ie Banatemizras (Mun- 
ster, 1909 ^. ii.H 

Boniface VIII: (Pope, 1J94-1303) Sought to 
reestablish the supremacy of Papacy .i» asserted by 
ronocent HI* flis chief conflieL was with Philip 
the Pair of France taho at War with England, 
taxed ill! clergy and refused to make peace at the 
Pope’* command Bonitiee itsutd the bull “Guam 
Siiictam”* puiporting to prove absolute papal do- 
misiion Agents of Philip rook him prisoner and 
shortly thtieafter he died. See Clericis Laicosj 
Doctor of the Chinch b i. e b. 

Bontiface, Sami. Martyr (675-7S5) Apostle of 
(jerm,iriv, he .ca* born in Devonshiic, England, 
and died at Dokkum, Netherlands He was edu- 
cated in Exeter, joined the Benedictines and was 
ordained a fru-st m 70 S In “19 he was sent bv 
Pipe Gregory II to preach to the Germans east 
of the Rhine In 7Z2 he was consecrated a bishop 
by Circgorj who gave him the name of Bonitace, 
perhaps the iatinired form for Wilfrid, his orig- 
inal naffir. He dealt a finil blow to heatiieniara 
in Certnanv hv dettioymg the sacred o.ik of Thor, 
at Geiamar. In 7Ji, Gregory HI made him an 
archbishop He founded tnshopnes, reformed the 
whole Frankish Church, held Councils, and m 74-8 
was made archbishop of Maim which see he re- 
signed m “54 £0 evangriire the people of Fries- 
land He wa* slain by pagan savages and today 
fa buried in the cathedral at Fuldii His feast i» 
Oclehrated un June 5 Having unified the Church 
in Germanv, he is not only it* upoatle but its 
patron. j.» c 

HoitosifliDs: Follower* of Bishop Bonoau* of Sar- 
dica (4tK-5th cent ), condemned for denying the 
pierpctoaJ virginiqr of Mary. Survived in Spam 
and Gaul till the »ev«a^ century. m 1 . 

Book of Change*, The; See I CKfng. 

Book of Common Prayer: The Anglican book 
of public worth']! Slid administration of the sacra- 
ments and other rite*. It* primary sources were 
the medieval Latin service books used in England 
prior to the Ref ormailoii— Missal, Breviary**, 
Martijl, Pontifical. The skill with which these 
were simplified, eoinhmcd, reformed, and rendered 
into th" (jftvuage of the people, reveal* the gemu* 
of Archb'p Cr-iomcr*. The first P B. of Edward 
VI 0549) eltmf cloiclv to wadsnons the second 
Edwaidinr Book {HS2) refleSs a decided swing 
toward the Reformed churche*, as the influence of 
Geneva replaced that of the Lutheran reformers, 
5iib»ei]ueTi r ev sioir* (I84B 16&4 I6d2) have 

taken thei rtxrt ng fw a from the PB of 1552, 
Tbc p t eftoal PJB. of the Ghureh of Ing- 


and* s tha o 662 Pa amen ha ng efused 
s assent to ai e na ves adop ed by the Chu c 
A sembly n 1927 2S 

The Ep e opal Church n Amc ca adopted ts 
fl a P B n 789 and has w cc rev sed The 
pen Ame an Bo k da if om 1928 Other 
constituent churches of the Anglican communion 
have undertaken liturgical revisions in the inter- 
est of enrichment, fiexibility, and adaptation to 
modern life. The general trend is toward the re- 
covery of much of the liturgical tradition that 
was sacrificed in the P B. of 1552 See Bible, 
Ei^lish , catechism . Sarum use. 

P Procter and W. H. Freie, Nrti' Htmry of ihs 
Eeok of Common Prtiyir (London, 19053*1 L PuHan, 
Hirtery of ths Book of Common Prayer (London, 
1900) w K Clarke and C Hams, editors. Ijturgy 
and Worship 1952), p-V.ti 

Book of Concord: The collected confessional 
documents of Lutheranism*, consisting of the three 
ecumenical creeds, Augsburg Confession*, Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession, Schmalkald Articles*, 
Luther’s Small and Large Catechisms, and For- 
mula of Concord* Published hy joint agreement 
of the Lutheran potentates of Germany in 1580 to 
commemorate the fiftletli anniversary of the Augs- 
burg Confession and to put an end to internal 
doctrinal controversies, the Book of Concord has 
been accepted as authoritative hy the majority of 
Lutherans throughout the world Large bodies of 
Lutherans, however, e g , the state churches of 
Sweden and Norway, have never formally sub 
scribed to the whole Book of Concord See Con 
fessions, Formal of the Christian Church 

T A K 

Book of the Dead; One among the sacred books 
of the religion of ancient Egypt coDsfsting of 
magic, ritual and myth. See Egypt, religion* of; 
sacred literatures. r.r. 

Book of Horallies; See homily. 

Books of the New Testameat, dates of the: 
The determination of the dates of the various 
books of the NT is beset with difficulties and 
uncertainties In the first place, none of these 
works IS explicitly and definitely dated by its au- 
thor Nor does any writing contain unmistakable 
references by which it might be accurately dated 
Further, it is highly probable that most of the 
authors are unknown to us, save for Paul, for 
apart from his letters the books in the New Tes- 
tament are almost without exception either anony- 
mous, or, what la worse, pseudonymous Finally, 
the external attestation to their authorship and 
date i* meager and as a rule unreliable. Despite 
all this, approximate dates which have been gen- 
erally if not universally accepted have been as- 
signed to the books of the N.T through the ap- 
plication of historical criticism to alt the avail- 
able data 

It is generally admitted that the genuine letters 
of Paul (I Thessalonians, Galatians, I-II Corm- 
ttiio*, Redsuf, CotoBian*, Philemon, and Pbl p- 
pians) are the car ie*t gs in the N T How 

ercT there t no nty rn ng tke oract 



d^eo ho <5^ s * I TheJM 0 n 
u»ua qo t dc I b s h o P u J t* an t 
e sd ditic a hcBOi fAt ^0 
H oyffS^ h-s «t* « !)f a De rS i n p 

VI di g r !'t tt fhp n Jjptti 
enC -tthhe? n snA 
18 The (Kaiicd ifripri«ritinsrnt op (itl?i (C<j1is 
'■ lan's Pisiit n’f’ji, rrni Pbisiippianj) arc the 
if they (Btre actqa’ly Vriitttn dufifig Paiil'ii 
prssosjmejst m Rotno di ri'ip the caii.' part nf li><* 
tiath (letade, Koviover, if, as majii- think, thet 
v'BT cumpiised djnnjf a (>rc,!OtH irnpri ciincnt iti 
OctarfM or Eph-ajo thev m«»t Sw 5 »ytii an rarlior 
datt ft ir a ft cant ot the te- 

qucnce of PiuS'i sre Riddk, Puitl, iV*a»» 

uf Co’tftict, {HO, pp ZOf-’H}. 

The authetstsiitv of II T bjotsaKmifcti# ban I .t,};: 
ia-fn i^jeitiof'etf It wt* piolnbly cmipoaod in 
the ftinn' of Paul a pfiseration or ’wn after the 
apTstle'i death to si'ctiuat for the cSrhc in the 
prisnuacd eotniny of Christ Ateord-tip to rorat 
SMthotniet Ephesijiis ij aifo pieudhjiymuiit An 
tt*crratit!ir rumbee are rcvejtiye to (loodipceJ't 
sujtgrstion that It V. IS written as an infroiiuctiiry 
or ci’vet'jri)^ letirr f'lt the forpin ist Paul’j tett'ra 
which was fiiilrtted anti published in Ephcsii* 
t iwarifi tfe eiitl of the letiiury (Ci ( loedsprcj, 
Tf>t (Wffn’iietjj of fi'jSjiejiimt, 

While the jfmjr’s conte n ntatc'iil that i» earlier 
than tfie iefcrf* «t Paul, Uie nidcit wfitten jt^jpel, 
Mark, which i* used as a major source Hv 'he 
other threCj is no rsilie' than Ihc siege «t Jer«- 
adem (AO 66-701 tc 'fchith It retere, and may 
he 4 deeade of »p later, 'the two-aolume work 
Lnke-Aets is now seen to he an jpolosa for 
Chfisttjnity wri«s« ta 4 time of im-ifajin* ten- 
stsa {tetw-cefi the Roifian Eoipire and the CtiMfch. 
If It i» dependent upon Certain pas*a|;es in 
Josephu** iJsftjsisffer its fanwnoof a tjutt !i A D- 
^'5-f4- This aftreca with other data pomrit.jr to 
the close of the rd*n of fjtimitiaft (d A li. 9fi5. 
Kit a later period h by no means picaluded, Mpt- 
tKewj which rcficeta a developed, ecileaiasticsi in- 
terest, i» probahlp sm earher than hufci-Aitf. Jnha, 
-IS 8^ hvke and pjss'blp M stthew m addstica to 
M^rk sa ssurect, was pwhably tomposeii in the 
gm part of ih* feeoi’tj cretnty Its Hellemced 
khriatolo*'?, refutstmi) of hrreaSeSi aed spolo- 
fttsi: tufivif (oft tnis poiliit ie« Colwell) Jot^a lit' 
fntth ih* Os3ptl, (end to cciiroWprstc this 

Coaclyttcm, Sn rowacetion estth the trospcls ic 
shoo'd be borne in mind that they sre ajuiny- 
moM*t the authont, tad dates, tisditionsJly t»- 
atirned to them stem from the pieJv and cteditlity 
of tbs Jitter h«lf of the lecond centuiy. 

I Petef) Hebrews, and Revelation obvSoady 
c()«ie frntn permdt sf persecuttixi. I petrr, de- 
prtsdent at it U itpgn the tettrt of Paul, )» aot 
hjr Peter, Rather, it daiet from the tetftn &f 
jjomifian, or, m 9&me aitert, frtmi that of Tralan 
(d Ai0. U7). The later date >» luppartco by 
data JB the correaptindencs ixstween Plinj' and 
Ttajais relative to status of the Chrianaoi in 
B«f^h (Cf Cue, Pan the Splstln of" 
»f tkt Apattthc Ck»rtlt) Hebnwi, of 
may be from the tfisu of 


Don an h H ewa by I C mm 

salyjJKd 0 d -i ofn 

hpnf Ke ewT iin 

he I r. f / a 0 

{ vIIII 4! R T 

sis ;rfl nrwlic 

ft j-rtt t^b ^iSiiar- v^-e f -r £*n r f-f cal 

ti wnrship httti i a ti,>ttiiitr, b.'t ■? Tr^jii, c di^e 
13 ii< t itl'f ' «l,hir 

I John, whmH '• arnr Tii.tiii” tn^otirr Twith n 
t'lii ni Jnhn Jtir'‘ oted to in tsheraitc ti.iltn ’wn 
prr-bvt'-r, irtav be e..rit"(!ir'‘t«nri'‘JF with the Koa 
ffl- The} srein tfi h" direcf'd leamnt iirinaKis 

»ad h"rrtic, stiiilir to iSitnc cotifhifEpj 
iiatiuv iwho tiifti tv a r.itrtrr m the rrl,rn of 
Tta'itn) T' r n.thi'ti!) flumrl Sj the wntota 
tPwily fs»'m*'Ir« tS.it claifneil by thr bishop of 
Antii ch 

Vrr' few to-^ IV ai the Mr she Jhi'iHi.e suthnr 
,hip «i I'll liiD.-tlw .ltd 'riti". tjtiitc oPrinasjv 
tfir Paytfral* Aerr w rlttfii in the nafr'- r>t Paul 
not hv him, f cO!iwefai.[ ficre'jf^i (full Jiiu that 
■'f Mjrcirm (a’i Ktt rne.itii.jict' bv .i i.iie m I 
'l‘t:iith¥ 6 Uhl, V hhh doiTshei jr> (he miidSc 
of the seiiiiiil ce'Kwrv fCl Risl, “P'e. !'fiyraph» 
ir Rrh tniims of Matv('in)*ni " lah'ttti’ ef Rr 
Itx’tit, ,'CXir, I'r425 Lirewive Jndc -mJ II 
Peter, winch i.JrV Imie js .i fiMliee, Jir psnliir- 
pif.(api« like tlse Pastufais. t wiisterf Ut th,- same 
perii-ii tit rrf'iie rwular hrrevin in the fume of 
the ap.eslev In vr*»e 1,' the wiittf 't Juiie itje 
advcHently referi Cti the 3t'o»C>H<t Kpf »s be fiy 
f-sna past, while £I Peter warns aftaiiut cerniti 
hereticr, nppottiitly MartiOMte*, whn are twistmjf 
Paul’s letters t” the.r ftwit ilesttiiitiMi (i 16} 
lamey, Urge)) dnlartiv in rnntent, i' dti! cult te 
date However ifc Unyuigr and Bt>> 'ieimitelj 
crerliide tSt~ a.ithtirvhtp Tf adit, un ally a'*.jrred to 
it. A) with other wo'hi m"fitin(setl aho'e, ,{> 
ptrudfipviDijiJs eSijntter, !ct late ippesra'iee in 
thr writh'yv of the rJiurch tr.hfrt, end it' ttfd). 
aueptance !<i the tatnm nHwa'e « s^eond cefjtnry 
dare Syr unde' speetfic hflokt, HT , lite'atore 
Limitatioris uf space nave pretufity^j iirriems'itiis 
of the evidetjre tor the fdfiiltniftHV wjnii-h have fy*ft 
given >0 tbi* sumtfary trcstflwnt P'lr foifbier Snitit 
mation see the slandBrii tnfflttiefnsiiec *'„) the fol 
lowiriji; intfriduftlunv, J Motiatf Jr/rfirafii.iv fs r*» 
Ijttfttsft t*i tht Keie f/irareenr lid ed 1191^1 
A. Juiuher BtniftitiWK « dm Nmt 7‘eifjiv#«#. efh 
ti, rev by I! Fatclter tiPHl. P reme Pivfeifsvc 
r» ifai Ae*e Hth e,*! fev by J pehin 

tl<>kS}, M S llnsUfi' A'Afiiffifu fleeinvisy' (ISfdt 
P J (jtxidiptiiid An fr/iOuHKi' V f" the Hew. Ta 

tartKtit (I9Jg! “ % h, 74/ hlcttin't iij tht 

New 7Vrf*rjeiff {i9JJ} j I> W Kisbllt f-Jih d/trtt 
»4n Ijh M R/f/y.i*iJ is rfi WfeftSfa'e (iStAS. M 
Ihbelms. CtithhUt J<t mtifynmiihitr Utumnf 
fl976), Etig, tr , A Pf/*4 AMfunef) In >ht Neat' 
Ttilifntni snd forfy Chfitiun hutrejaifs (ipjAt 

at a. 

Bo^s «f th« Old TeatspneBCf ihti, tn ohron- 
order; Centttt (! 300-4 fd), fisudiM 
{t3f?!}H?0)t Jttdget (y50-??D}) MI Samuei 
flOM-IOQ)) Nuinbcfi fdSOHOOj, Juvlioa (8S0- 
350)! Km*® (8 50-3 SO) I Amt-» (?Ss)h ffosw 
(745 735) luab 39 (740 700 550 iSO 

Mirth (703 400-350 , cnAwy (630) 

Jenmfafa (636 5«6) Zephaeuab (635 600-300)] 



Nihum (614 300) Habo^lmk (600) Job 

(600) P OTc bs (600 200) ExcJocl ( 03 5 ) 

Lamcniaiions (570-450), Leviticus (560-430), 
leiiah 40-66 (546-400), Hjfffr-ai (S20)i Zecha- 
nab 1-8 (520-518), Psalms (500-100), Obad.ah 
(470), Malacht (460), Nehemuh (432), Ruth 
(400), Joel (350), Jonah (3S0-300), Zechi- 
riah 0-14 (300-200), Song of Songs (250), I-II 
Chronales (250), Ezra (250), Daniel (164), 
Ecclesiastes (160), Esther (125) 

Hots — 4.1] dates are of course B C- The books 
earlier than 300 contain additions made later than 
the dates giuca, Tihich in most cases arc of nc- 
ccsjitv approaim ite When a book contains ■writ- 
ings of \anoijs dates, the period covered by the 
most important of them n indicated The Apo- 
crypba’datf from 18!) (when FcelcsiaRticus ■was 
written) to the beginning of our era. k.u p- 

Booth, Ballington; See 5'’oluateers of America. 

Booth, Wiiliana; Ser Salvation Army. 

Bonslsausen, Karl: (1882- > He taught Erst m 
Brcptau Now he .s professor in Frankfurt a M 
K pupil of Ihrmimn and Troeltscli**, he aimed 
It a Jesus-, eiit'red Chriitiamt), free from his- 
torical ballast, and In intimate, union with the 
deepest roots of claancal itiralibm. 

RfhgWtt Jn jimMktt fGiessen, 1P14) , Pascal 
(Baitel, IPJO) , P'oiw cbusthchtn Sinn dts Ueulschcn 
iitaliimui (Gotha. JSj4) ! Dcf cinstheie Aktivismus 
^ordamarikas i» der Gc^cntvatl (Giesseo. 1925), Der 
Frhser fLeiptip. 1927) , DU Ojfenlarunfi (Leipzig, 
19S8) ; Schap^u«i (Uipiig. 1930) H h. 

Bortiholminns : (from the Danish Island, iBorn- 
holm) Intiiienecd bj the revivalist movement of 
the mid-ninetienth century in S'weden, under Hed- 
berg and Rnsenius!*, followers of these men on 
the island of Bonsholm around 1S6D joined a 
group heided bv a Bornholm preacher, P L. 
Trandberg. Emphasis was on the free gift of 
grace imiependeist of man’s condition Trandbcrg 
broke with stite church but he graduaHy lost lead- 
ership Other lav pieachcfs carried Roscnian doc- 
trine- mtn Denmark and Slesvig. and the name 
Bornholmian* it.’ao used indiscriminately of re- 
vival followers The movement gradually tended 
to merge with the Danish Inner Mission. 

Bossuef, Jaecitjes Benign® • (1627-1704) Bish- 
op, orator, i ontroversialitt, ascetic writer, and 
phtloeupber of hittoryt born in Dijon, educated 
(here by Jesuit*, ordained a pneat in 1652, and 
after seven years went to Paris and gave ht» 
whole time to prc-stbing. in bitter controversy 
sgaiBSt Pdneljn on Quictlim**. n R.w. 

Bougie, Cclcnin C6tirl®9 Alfred: (1870-1940) 
Rejecting the economic, faimiial and racial the- 
ories a* unnattsfactoiy in esptaining the origin 
of the Hlisdii caste syrttm, he attempted to Cor- 
relate rctigsftn with a politics! and social ayitem 
He maintained aUo that a moral code tan never 
be pore eod whelly retpoanve to the needs 
of I chanpDg Maety unlest it from iT 
frtn the ipeeld moctioas of rcligioii. 


C. C- A BopglA El sj m It irtmt dts casits 
(IHrrs, 908) Tbrn Pro mtlon of V mnf ( 926 

H * 

Bourdaioue, Louis; (1632-1704) French Jesuit 
and pulpit orator His induence was due to his 
saintly character and to the simplicity and co- 
herence of his sermons, which appealed to all 
classes. a a a 

bourgeoisie: A name for the middle class, or- 
iginally expressing the superior or patroaiaing but 
not wholly unkntd attitude of a feudal aristocracy 
toward the supposedly somewhat vulgar manners 
and pursuits of shopkeepers and business people 
generally. It was appropriated by the Marxian 
socialists** or communists to designate the em- 
ploying group to which they attribute certain 
crafty, calculating and oppressive tactics In this 
sense it carries considerable bitterness of feeling 
and revolutionary intentions. The term is not 
frequently heard in America, perhaps because of 
Its foreign sound and because in the absence of s 
feudal heritage it has less significance. Americans 
pride themselves upon their social capillarity and 
still dislike class distmctions. But some accounts 
of the ruthlessncss and buccaneering methods of 
our captains of industry and of the materialism 
and cultural deficiencies of “Mam Street” suggest 
the same critical attitude Cf. capitalism) pro- 
letariat 

H W Laidlet, A History of Soctalut Thought 
(1927). cb xiT and pp 484 If t W. Sombart Qutnl 
esstnet of Capitalism, trans. (1915) . Cf Charles and 
Marv Beard, The Pise of Amerhan Civilizatten 
(1927), vol II, ch XX and xxv. WBC 

Boungnon, Mine. Antoinette: (1616-1680) 

French mystic of the school of Ouietism * v.r 

Bousset, Johann Fran* Wilhelm ■ (I86S-1920) 
He taught at the universities of Gottingen and 
Giessen. With Hermann Guakel* he was a leader 
of the religious-historical theological group of 
scholars. With brilliant investigations he shed 
light upon the whole N T and the early centuries 
of the history of the Christian church. 

Jtju Predigt tm Gegensats sum fudentum (Gjittin 
gen, 1892) ; Det Antichrist in der Ohertieferung dts 
judentums, des Ntaen Testaments und der altes 
Kirche (Gottingen, 1895) , Kommentar xur iohan 
msihen Apokalypse (Grtttineen, 1896, 2 ed.. Gist 
tingea, 1906) ; Dia Retigipn aes Jadeatums >m ntufes 
tamenfUchen Zeilalter (Berlio, 1903, 3 cd,. by H 
Giessmann, Tubingen, 1926) ; Kyrtos Christos, O* 
schichte des Chrtstenslauhens von den Anfdngen dts 
Cbristentams in auf itendus (Gottingen, 1913 2 

ed by G Kruger und R Bullnianm Gottingen, 1921, 

■4 ed., Gottingen, 1935) . Das Wesen der Religior 
(Halle, 1903, 4 ed , TCbingen, 1920) ; Jesus (Halle, 
1904, 4 ed , Tubingen, 1927), hh 

Boutroux, Emile: (184S-I92I) Was the em- 
inent teacher of the history of philosophy at the 
EeoU Normale Saperleitre and at the Safbonne 
His 'Works have proved a potent stimulus to the 
movement which aims at a criticism of exact sci- 
ence. They were a continuation of that spiritual 
metaphysical philosophy whose pioneers ■were 
Biran* Ravi non and Fo h m the 

bmc reality u freedom. TTiej-e are atages of free- 
dom m er happens, happens freely 



itrd I tJw Clip nnoa oi to ctcina y remt c i 
t)v ry o( o«Tiic c>Dt< uiam uul ccwtik mun 
Che Umtk of riilotr fiaTc a ab*a utr rxLticn fio 
non »«rttitT Rr f oa b nf tlw «?ul oi fiou 
■« ) pb Jopopliy Sc Uy »f upon Sc f cr 
CEC<1. c povrn af the deity u _mmiaeat Cod *■ >od 
II the perfect brin;; of «.f"C(ne jfnodncsi and 
besmtF ReJiyton mmf sfio« man that the »ii- 
ptcnc idea! ti for h:m fu rejls-e m hii tiw-ij n4- 
ture the itJcs of Ciod Rciijinti, not bnns a mat- 
ter of Mind faith, ,t Tiiuit be intcJIrc- 

'inl'y sat’siiinjf. 

De U fost/ofcwra iJ#r irM hi -mjwra fPatu, 
1874) , Pafiof tMantbMttr, Eng , iSWd) , i'warc a/W 
»f! Jflwtcutp^ritry iititH!'**!' twindon, I9<W) 
iiiuiits n> thiiaiapn] ^ London, 1912), 
&ii,csUoii and ftisti (London, 19is>: Ptilufn! 
its sattsst sml f/fihstpb^ {Londtiti, J9W>; Mcreh 
It Ifltir'n {Patia 19251 , b:h)ti*., M , Lit fifthifpiit 
if Smut S^iUftiitx (Pirii. 1924). h 

Botivntr, Atm Awi(s»te Oscar- A 

t?ci thcnJo^iian f'<f viSnm the j-ersnsialitj of 

(ccj i« i! fr<at hypvthctia and *Sich it » necessary 
tr> verity Sy cpccjlgcwn- Whenever hr speak* the 
ianyoJSP of p'ctv his ciplanttinm of Cod arc sirr- 
soni! W’hcti Sc apeok* ti c !jnj{ij4yc nf philo- 
tt'pli.fSt spctaldtinn hut EHoJanstims nf fitnl arc 
((opcrto lal. In (he detetiption of the iJiv.nc »t 
tributes hr frei^urBtly aliys 'iilo ao iinnuncntuni 
10 vthich the spirit nf the a-orld, of maa and nf 
{-tsd are ittentjeai Bouvier te npyoted Ut the tra- 
ditinna! formula* of the doctrine of trinity, lie 
conetsvci the trinity n con»i»ttnf nf three >oc- 
tmive rtatrj, irveli, or phaars of the dtvme iitr 
an capresHon of »n evotocion of Clod. Ord i» an 
aSeniine paraonai.n. The prrfonal «tst« precedes 
the Imprr»o-iai stair in the dninr nnirr, Jeau* i« 
a trlsit'-f pern nahty, the exclusive sohject of the 
rcfigioi.* reaitit. The Fit'!)’ hpirit it iif'perK.na! 
He vfinsfantlv epeahe of divine patrrnify Huh in 
tersTiS flf phiioii'pbicat jpesuUlit/n and jJso «f the 
i,h>-;stia>i t*hj ktitt>ii.'s, haviny erncrietired the rc- 
It^j'sus reatiiiet of hi» prnfawii-J infUitSon* 
O^gmanfstf ebrftifisns tPanj. 15>e'J j, ^ 

Bnyett, Pieffti; tiS78- ) He i< ro«f.,uaticr with 

E Clapareilt of the Intitms d* Jsjs Rgbs- 

««sj m Cemtv*, S«it«er5ari<l. ffe interprets moral, 

scesa! and rrlipln-us form* of life as a siibltniatioo 

of the fighting and semal instincts. Moreover, the 

relfgioiir ^ntimeot i* an »Jterat,nt( of fi’iat love, 

the pr*3efi!sn upon divifliiy *( the attrihutec that 

ehiidrcn , (infer upon those whom they thcriah 

Ee dttti d* PisipB rGeiwrvc et Paris, 1908} Pigkt 

iH$ taMwet {iaMvdsn. Ip2j}; 7 hg ehita'i ssiitWH; « 

stmj ei tit devdt^ini ef tit stltxtvMS teatimttti 
era 

Kov&n, Julit#; (!S52-iM4) A ttitivc of V*od, 
Freneh ^witrcrleod, ht was professor ->{ theology 
»f the University of Lausanne 

God as sn infinite persnaaflty ts infinite iti re- 
opect to the physic*! phcnomcua, and persona! fruin 
the point of view of sptritunJ life. The divine 
percnttsiEity is obtained by snslojy with «n ineom- 
picCe dofcrlTtioti of bomiu] ty A* Ke«v- 

eitiy FaditT God u ) idcI u pr nc pie «f 

tW eafven* H« « oifie t«- Be«aa stie* 


twn k nJi (ltd nr • ibut s The meiaphyticB 
at bales pur une God as afinrtr beyond i ou 
cfl t o 0 np heed b m The pc sons a burn 

p ct c Ced *1 t iTtW n* in 
D jfoseT fa W amt (Lao atuw ftPj „ 

Borvne. Borien Parker: flH4'-i<!lGs Bnn at 
Lmr, trdiiiie, S'rw jersey Mtrr grajuaiuin trim 
bfevi V'dr!" Litjveisttr in l!s7I, he pcrsird further 
studies 10 Paris, Halle, and Gutrinyeii Msrtia 
fcf NVv“ Vdfk 1, Clric! ai.t! I-.il« aerc hs chief 
teaihtr* !!ia first bonk, Tie TAiigifiptiy jj /far- 
iett {tlfrdJi a pe'ietratiog crituiue, was 

ftiViithed '*.}"lc Rimif stiil 3 , student 4t Haile 
In 1 j 74 h# ^.i-i on the eiiitv-,»l ,)i Ae Inde 
ptadetie, Jo lb To he tt/ut cs'Jrd to g.isioo L'niver 
site, where he renu.r.ed m profeimr uf phili'Sti}hy, 
aod from J8S8 oo, ss I>eun m the ftradiute Stht oI, 
cirttit bit death. He deveiopeJ *n itii!e}'»T»dcEtt 
form tit Lvticuss idesna'n, vt! ich he euHel Kailiian- 
iied Bcrkelei sn.sm, irart5C"nde!.is! empinuein, atsd 
pmonaiw'n'. He Iramed omov traihefs iif philm- 
ophy stid thcuh'icy, aid eaejred « liHrsl 'ittg ,p 
fiuence no reiigium thm.glit srd pbil iKipf.j et{ 
Si lencf 

See P j MiCcmOcii. Hitdea Feritf It >u'at ft 029 j 

His chief wutki *rs ftr Fnmipiti of LrHtf 
fI892), The Cheat- nf Ih'ttth! ittj kn'titleiiee 
<1(597), Mettpiiftef (!nd eo , ifcpft). 7 itun 
fSWJ), Tret«.wfiji« <IJ08J, irsdirr rv { hritiianiis 
f!909), and Kant eutd Jpssrer tpinthuitituis, 19)2) 

r j B 

Boyto. Rohert: Arp»rtimg simn »m 

at «ti loitriiwot of ffiethud, out as * phihnophicsl 
thrury of the uoiverse, finyJc liclil that the facta 
of hurnan reaiyn and lotellixeiHe, nf ortfet, Hwity 
and adaptstion in the usi verse at large, pnifit to 
»n inte’Iigcnt creator and drsiytier, who intluied 
ncuisiin. He was eager that others might under- 
take the Work of stiriiee jti (he wurstiiptul tp.rit of 
relisiofi, 

T, SiKi, Tit Wttrit af tit Uamttrailt Rtitti 
Sajis. S vela (Lucidmi. 1672) 1 J Meier, Rehcrr 
SijSst tiattephiiAseiiit f Jufuntben, ! 99 ?), 4, Men 
deftohn, Refiser fjoy/e ah Utaueihlmntk (wuribcua, 
, L, T More, Lf/e attd Watit 9 ) Hthers Sajlt 
(1942) C( ^ 

Bradloy, Pranai* Horliertt f!84S-!$345 Pre- 
vciited hv ill-hcatth from aaoimur.g the drtiej c*f 
an ucadrime career, Bradley spent the yreatcr part 
of hia life (0 Bri’lu4i(4i a* a restatffi frJIow of 
Merton College 4t Orfmtf, Bngtaod At m »e*i(e 
dialrcfinan and «bje, ti>e iiirslist he wsfed war tin 
contemporafy ostursdiem und the British empincat 
irui yitliUfun traditfoo. At be had ibr wit to 
see that thr AMsilute taonot seme aa so ohjeet (>f 
religious worship, fW canftoi fee the all-mdustve 
ahsulute Gad must be fimse A* amh He t* 
not ih« whftlet but He is limited be that in the 
Abioliitr which is erterosi to Cfnd, Althotigb ne- 
liylon need* the peaeo that ofily »,rt Ahaoitite cgn 
give, yet the only God religion tan hace it heefuci 
finite and unaatitfyiag, See noo-HeysUanitm 

Sttfdcam tad aattraaht SiiJiej's ttftitti prtn- 
r/Ke ts tit kith ti famtnetttpi pUdaiatij (F-osadon 

1931) R Ki<^n, Tit fititfijOt tfy H Bead 



Itjf London, 1?12) R G Row S tp m amt dag 
tna a ady tt he ph o pby ei P H B ad ey 
( 9i0) T K ScEC stedt yalae and at y n B ad 
ley ph 0 apiy Lucid ?34 ^ „ 

Bradward ne Thomas ( a 1300 1349) Eng 
Ic thcoiogian and pieiacc. By a 

conversion cEperiLuce he became a high predestma- 
nan. Hie IPe Causa Des centra Pelagtum influ* 
enced Wyclif arm many others He died of plague 
irnmediatel)' after his appoinimint as archbishop 
of CanUrbury 

Bfahma: A personal creator god, one of the 
g'eat Hindu tnmurti, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, 
He iS of comparitivcly little importance as a cult 
hguri. It is said that there is but one temple to 
him in all India The neuter B’^ahmaii, on the 
otb r h.inJ, ol ■which he is the pcrsonaliaed form, 
plavs a major role m philosophic Hinduism* 

C S B 

BrShmati: Signifying only prayer or the prayer 
spell in the Rig-Vcia, the term came to represent 
the power behind that spell and finally in the 
Upan. shads it came to stand for the ultimate 
wtirld'gromiii or reality Brahman is ahsvIuCe, 
impersunalj ind ultimately indescribable, “neti, 
netd’j ‘'not that, not that,” as one of the Upani- 
•bads liedares Identified with Atman m the 
Brahman-Atraan equttuin, Br ihman-Atwan became 
the monistic, or is some scholan prefer, the pan- 
theistic world Soul which infoitns Hinduism as a 
whole, and particularly its more intellectual ea- 
pressious. All the gods, Brabmi the creator, 
Viehnu, Shiva, Krishna and even the lesser deities 
of popular religion iiiiy be assimilated to BrJhman 
as personal maififcstations of a reality which is 
Itself impersonal or super-personal. 

Brihman is also the name of the bighest caste in 
India, tl'pelled also as caste desianatioo Brihmin ) 

See atmsn slio Hinduism — gods B Deussen Pht- 
tsstphy of lee Vpamshad: ( 1900) , .S Radhakrishom. 
Indian Phitaiopiy, Vol I , (1923) . S< Dasgepta. 
fHrJery of litdiaa Phslomphy, {1912. 1932, IW). 

c s.». 

Brfhittaiilts- Hindu priestly writing* attached to 
the Veda#* and produced probably sometime be- 
tween SOD ami dUO B C, which reflect the mcreas- 
mg complc*ity of the Vedic ritual. They conuin 
direction* fni the sacrifice* and purport to explain 
tile significanca of the ritual, rnfialtc’y detailed 
and repetitious, they are dull and uninteresting in 
the exlrcmt, yet they also contain not a little 
myihuUigicai lore and theological speculation They 
represrat a transitntn stage between Vedic religion 
and the rise of piuloiophk Hinduism*. c.s a. 

Literally Lord of prayer An 
abstract Vedic deity closely related both to Indra 
ntd Agni*, the apotheosis of the inysterious power 
that is in Brahman*, or the prayer spall. cj.b. 

BnBmsniitxn t Bee Hinduism. 

Bi^hmcc Sgfflnj ; A modern eclectic reform move- 
ment in Hmduiam founded by Ram Mohan Roy* 
in 1838, called first Brahma Sahhe^ but soon after- 
ward changed to the Brahma Santa}. The founder, 
a wealdbj Iruiian ssho had been one of the 


jLSs b..^Uta.i i 

uden s of ompa at e el g ons 'was much nfiu 
eo d by I am owa d a monothe st c v ew of God 
and by Ch an y n Un a an fo m Asso 

1 ed w th h m was Dwa ha Nath Tag c, g and 
father of he poet Rab nd a Nath Tago e wh le 
ttic poet’s father Dcbendra Nath Tagbre was one 
of its most distinguished leaders Another prom- 
inent figure of the movement was Keshub Chunder 
Sen •who, more deeply influenced by Christianity 
than the rest, formed in 1331 the Church of the 
New Dispensation, one of the several sects into 
which the society has divided. The chief emphasis 
of the Samaj as a whole has been on the non 
idolatrous worship of but one god, the practice of 
congregational worship, and the furtherance of 
moral reform largely in accord ■with Christian 
ethics, of which It has been one of the most m 
fluential exponents in modern India Never a 
numerous body, it hat nevertheless, because of the 
quality of its membership, exercised a profound in- 
fluence on Indian religion and life. According to 
the last census (1931) there ■were 3,378 members 
of the Society, a substantial decline from the 1921 
ceatus report of 6,388. 

Related movements which were cither sects of, 
or outgrowths of the Brahma Samaj are the Brar- 
thana Samaj (literally prayer society) with head 
quarters in Bombay, the Adi Brahma Samaj, or 
the original Brahma Samaj, the Brahma Samaj of 
India (Bharatvarshiya Brahma Samaj), The New 
Dispensation Church, or Nava Vidhan, and the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj 

Manilal C Patelch, The Brahma Samaj, A Siart 
Hittoty, Railtot, Kathiawad, India (1929 ) , J, N 
Pitqubar. Madera Religtaai Marementt in Indtrt 

C4». 

Breeches Bible. The popular name given to the 
Geneva Bible* because of the fact that in Genesis 
3 7 it says that Adam and Eve “Made themselves 
breeches ” \v s h 

Brentano, Franz. (1838-1917) Taught at "Wurz- 
burg and Vienna, for a time (1862-66) member 
of a Dominican convent, later a leader of the 
liberal party in the Church, he finally (1873) re- 
signed his priesthood. His first published worh 
was on Aristotle He became a founder of the 
“act” psychology which, opposed to the “content” 
psychology of Wundt, described all mental life as 
activity, experience as a way of acting rather than 
a body of content. A psychical act implies an, ob- 
ject since it always points at one or “intends" it. 
To love IS to love an object, to judge is to judge 
concerning an object. It is the task of psychology 
to discover what this pointing at objects or “in- 
tending” them means, Brentano it noted for hit 
personal courage and honesty as ■well as his psy- 
chological insight He had a great influence on his 
two most famous pupils, Stumpf and Husserl, and, 
through the latter, on the phenomenologltte, espe- 
cially Schcler and Hartmann, See psychology, 
schools of 

Chtef ’Works- Vom Dasem Gattei (1863) , Frychdl 
atd* I'OCT smpttischen Staadpatiit (1874) . Vont Ur 
sprang tlulitber Erktantms (1964) , Cher ate Zakunft 
det f'tilaiapih (1B9S) ■ Van der KlassifikattOB der 
frjriirUitkm PJU ( 1911 ) rj.M. 
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Brethren Charch f Pro^rees te }. Src IJun 

k.fr* 

Brethren, (Jhufch of tin. {**C«ft'iervative”j ’ 
i><*r 

BreSftilcn of the Cominjn Life. A rnti'nVvi 
w.th'it ’ /Iith '*Ji. 
linn' '«(■• fia..'?' t.Hi crti!" v ' (.ri'nl (.,iiin!r* 

iti'i J 1 irtiiSl,.' Hi' wij i". ft 'fi'i'l <1 '•! 1 1 '<1 
hr ihvrfn'rj'H .ii. l S' t* 'In nii a.ui if i.ihiiirf 1 i.fh 

in i itcT.tut nirii^'ii'i 1 hi I'jtiCipiJ mil 
fit 1-11.0' fl II VO.'! ot ['iiLfc.iJ (. isiii'll fii.ffnti 
lid irriu ru Aili' .{t*r'<tv licNi.frif l-ti tin* iji.ir 
i f'itji iiti ifi Sri A’*' ft 'hiitj. J i'JittttniH 
f irKr* ( 1 Sle ImiEjfll,''! 'll LJ.'!-.!. 

'A - 51 

Brethren in C!!hrist' s-c k-ic" Bn-thr 't. 

StreBiren, tirermati Bafifist, ‘isre Benltrtj 

Brethren, L'nJtedi ht,r Anitn! tSirtJifci', 

Bretsehsienicr, Kari ffottheb; (1771 Hr 

VJ3 ,rri.iTijl i.h4fi.h si’f.rcr.fi r..ifnt iti ttu(}j.i 
iiilrf;,' jirti'fimofi hr nrflr i m if-n. 'ii, >.j-viv 
n tfif I'li^r >if tirrma'i Pinfi-ti-iint.s ii vt,f 'th 

.* Uji}' .itU It' J'l'u'ii' i' U V'd'no'iit 'Oi!sii|, ifu 
9*1 4t'(i‘.nimi"r Ci'K'JT nf 't.' Ufci'i, fir never 
einVi' tile i ritlw.UilC irtrilei;i,jl,«fi) nt l)«" 
Frthrhfcf''!! .,5 

iitf AfT iiilfvrii 

ririf M»tAe H i*' li IHil. 1 ej , 

18JS) , SjUfMattii >J» Efll^uieivii)i tsiin ci Atr JJ a 
rnrt/i i Afinfi iwefi Jfn tynt-'h t.ht» 

iiDflpes Jtf /ttfAerfit unai n^arxi/.r 

tfn X/'fAe ui4 Jt» si/fAffvin''* 

etHtv tJvtf Tera/onfn tteu’jiK, ISOil, 4 «S , tcijiem 

Breviary. Aerti, 'mm, situuVrmr'if u” {nui 
ira'iuni) T)ip (ifit tiitnjium^ the piO'iK, hvtnns 
Jrtin'i j, j'fayer", rU-. lA 'he li vi.t- Cfintr*, ic 
inriJifije £,i shs Hsj'njr, nsr. If.xnU ftinterf iii 

fu«r . ijinerj f'jf ;ht scjii-iIa ts Site y;,tr 

P'K.r (ii !nr t^lh and 1 !th tP'nwriea (}'c 
new jjicliiJrJ lit fhr Il'etijry ’t,ij t.iSii'rd m 
tevrryi huwitit Sfwveid for si.e vafij-u' rr'id' i pJf 
(lOjrfiiijf m th' Cie.it tJifc'e, See H<„n8, 

!' \ 

Brewster, Witlieitj; {r ;(',44^ kfiswii ar 

"liliirr Br™.{rr’'> Wj 4 thr 'rj.iet „f ihr {tilffi't!, 
1*1 » cairr vvrf in if.r ,M.,j if- 'are iji He 

wa» Uitf) at SvfiKj".}' m NoetinKhartufiire smj 
irJ tor a umr at C-mfunJA'e trinft I?B7 he 
jrt’Jed m Sejftxby Manix li .ure whef* hr hrli! 
the t,f '‘yiitt" rntrrUimiJt triveilrrr, at- 

ttn'img se ihe siails, «te. It wss in thin hottse 
that due brpawisis* fieW thrir *ervtde». Bte-isttcr 
rewsfvrd w Hejjand i,* 14tfS rah erijsjffd in thr 
jiubliratKja el jiiiritiii* hirratere la t65ff fir sr- 
cyred « yatent frttm the Vjr^jai* Cumyafij' for i 
wset of land In Amefna. Hr was the leader and 
Rfll*o|- EJdsr f)f the PSyaiouth CoSnay tiii hk 
dtsitit and Vrss their Teaeher and Preadier till 
16Z9l but owing to ht« isjk of ordinaEioa did 
Oft r tbe incBi of the Ln dh Sop- 


r l- Afnne, , o, ih J. S — t r a lu- 

ill. •\ji « S r < .1 e'r,! ‘fi ilk'll 
Btt! • im Bn , v t, p S.hjf'jj,.! 

rng, Lui'-iii-fitiM if Rjin,'*.' feixlfwgf, t Jf, p 
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(thil.'eifhv. wj "tlia C'.e <. ''.i- -ii . i( ,| fresf.it. 
.f-iv B' .ie! frefe", l!ir tev-'dii.m ,if 

(he Heaie' !y r idi"f /■! J* t>» th.nf 

f 4ffjinaKjtA rf t m lArf. ruxn i A ' de 

tVifiit fhfUify'nH (IAiS itdw, , f ftii. S , Pi' 

Ir^il *f* i'Afuiyr HnOit ( I si. lawrf, iii'Mj, si jj 

BridfSft Sajp!' ii.-rittj, Sjn*t 

Hfidjiri, Saint !4t.' 12 »; -i dji,,'!’!-* ot .i 
j'titf- 1.1 Uliiri, Ic-Iaisn SS* rfr .t Ktl liSe Hi 
It * 'tU r> "s ".te tiei’e.rl ‘u hr ih" 
• I fsi'daf Hrr rrinann Jn/ah'y r' tru te 
'idr h'l Jirs it hi. Paf'i h .i .. St t-'iiJl'da. In 
Ki.Si .S'f a' d .S .thi .d her IrteiiA' are t*.. „tjted 
vvi'h tiir It 1 ; '• 1 r St. ijr.i'e Her least li-ir ts 

5 eSm 4 ,j. 1 , t J >' 

KriiS^ewnfwr ‘I rratt-ees high' Srran'fe* 'on ihe 

P'ijri, v.i..d it .. ai I g II lii'e-tt lit </inJi as rttani 
ier'e.! in ihr C'r mi, i,,’' jiy^I'shetl ai the yrats 

.*,1), tu,uJ>i jii.VijeJ (r thr Will (>! the 

rigbih rail nC B" dye* lire a' . M 

brief. (J.ai..), rttt-, ihiirt) \ hell o a o' 
r 'V..! .{I'.'Hni'-fit 4‘id""tfi'.! t f.io’jf. the btil' 

or d«.‘ty h' ig As lead-ii »ral, tiic Bn- f i a 
im j !er a-.S le*y !i.ir.n.i! {ei'es, srr tn,in, reya! 

5 il Vf 

flhsirlBS Auiftista#' <Jh4E-i*»lt} Scm 
iihs ji,3i<<l.(r ami iiiiib'.r 'f t,i.’«t(.n.5 miimiefsyhs 
•nd 1.11 ih 5 ajtit" the UU' '! r-f.t'Dr..!, ^au.njef smi 
Anitiitat. fsiiit.! ot fttii ittffU'ui It 

A.jrj and /i5freis.i'i«ejf f tif.. d t iJe 

feadef ol the fhroey t.f the Vu^ii" Bitth of IrsuP 

I'rnfe'ttjr its die I'l’.' n *Ihi-H'.eit,|f hen miy, .Sew 
V *k C ! 5 Irl24 t‘il! I'tse! it i fieie,}- *,y ihe 
(Jmeral A'sri'.U/ fd the t’ri d.j trt un i'iitirt.i, 
llffi, Jrd si..jf endi'd ff'ifa ’’he Prrst.viefta.j jutcj 
ittiy, fee i*aa ordainrJ hy the P.'testjiis hj'Hopai 
Cbiiifh, idtdf trs j\. C. Mitidtejs aftii H P 

Smith, t'.fi M 

BriiiJjttjae*: Wime xf shr Carder of St. .Savior, 
fv'«nd«d by St. Sridiset* of Swesion «} 1344 The 
Oriirr t» esBErmyiitivr, and afwprvss iiii.t ra- 
The inift* drvytc tljefiiif''tvr^ in yfsvpr 
fur the Mui> m i'urgato'j*, snf ciipaye s'l htefsry 
work til a reiigioits and tirvuSiet, iI naiure. t v 

Ertbnspetit 1 LlterisUy “iord of ispeeaifi'', 

the jfcsifaci deities which appear in late Vni c* 

I nmCtirt. Cloaely relaud to Ago * 
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Brmseri- Stc Jl-tc- B cthrcn. 

British Coimei! of Chtjroh«s‘ Formed la 1942, 
this federation unites the major church bodies of 
Great Britain and Ireland (eacept Komaa Cath- 
olic) for conference and cooperation. a r.h. 

British Moralists: British Moralists of the 1 8th 
ceatui'v, mark aa important step in the hiatoiy of 
Ethics* They confined themselves almost en- 
tirely to empirical and rational methods, and 
thereby made ethics an autonomous discipline, no 
longer subordinate to reiealcd religion and the- 
ology. These latter tiicy did not usually attack 
Important names are. Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
third Earl of Shaftesbury (usually known as 
Shaftesbury) 1671-1713, Francis Hutcheson, 1694- 
1746j Joseph Butler, 1692-1 7S2i Wilham Paley, 
1743 -I SOS, Jfjchard Price, 1723-1791, William 
Wollaston, 1659-1724, David Kume, 1711-1776, 
Adam Smith, 1723-1790 

Cf Brtstsi Maritlistt, edited by L A Selby-Bigge, 
2 toIs (Wit. wiw. 

Broad Churchraon: The term was first used 
about 1850 to deecnbe those Anglicans for whom 
comprehensiveness was the outstanding character- 
istic of the Church of England*. It is a simplifi- 
cation of the ISfh century term Eatitudinarlao*, 
and the tradition goes back to the dtsire of the 
Cambridge Platoiusta* and others to get away 
from the harshness of 17th century controversies. 
Erasmus' stay m England enables Broad Church- 
men to claim a pre-Reformstlon precedent as well 
For tome Latitudmanani libers! principles were a 
cloak for indifference, often combined with an 
unedifymg struggle for preferment. Others did 
good service in defending the main principles of 
theism and Christian ethics, though less interested 
in positive theology, roost of them desired the 
Church to be as broadly national as possible, pay- 
ing little stcention to its specific traditions Thomas 
Arnold (1795-1842), he.idma8tcr of Rugby, 
brought a seal for personal righteousness into lib- 
eral churchmanship ay well as into English educa- 
tion. The Broad Churchmen of the ISfiO's were 
largely pupils or admirers of Arnold, the move- 
ment rose to proinincnee in the Church when A P 
Stanley became Dean of Wcstminstei (1864-1881) 
and A. C. Tsit Archbishop of Canterbury (1868- 
1881). Such mtri added to the tolerant Broad 
Church spirit sonicthsng of (he Catholic sense of 
the histone and corporate and the Evangelical 
emphasis on personal religion Broad Churchman- 
sbip was attacked m the condemnation of Essays 
and Mtvtssas by Convotatton, but won a victory in 
the relaxation of the subscription required of the 
clergy in 1865 An analogous movement in 
America was m origin largely a reaction against 
Evangelical Calvinism (Latitudinanamsro had in- 
fluenced the Propoaed American Prayer Book of 
1785, but did not survive) t the preaching of 
Phillips Brooks (died tS93) gave it great influ- 
ence m the Episcopal Church- In England Broad 
anih p was further advanced by the 
lical and al tcLplan of the Carotmidge 

School (tlghtfoot, Wcstcott, and Hort) Since 


about 1900 ,t has been -a part repUoai by a 
definite Modernism, in part fused with the coro- 
prehetisive central churcKmanship of modern An- 
glicanism , , 

N Sykes, Church and Stats <« England tn the 
XVmCtntury (1934) , L E Binns, Religwis m the 
VsctafSSTi Era (1936) it s h 

Broadus, John A. (1827-1895) Baptist minis- 
ter, New Testament scholar, president Louisville 
Theological Seminary, delivered Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale. c-ei m 

Brook Farsis (Mass ) communilty: See coro- 
mumstic settlements, secular} social gospel 

Brooke, Stopford Augustus (1832-1916) 
Writer and preacher, born in County Donegal, 
Ireland, priest of the Church of England and a 
chaplain to the Queen, left the Church of England 
in 1880 and became an independent churchman of 
Unitarian sympathies. Author of books and plays, 
including a collection of Irish poetry with intro- 
duction. w-.N p 

Brorson, Hans Adolf. (1694-1764) Brorsoa, 
one of Denmark’s three great hvmnodists (ace 
Kingo, Grundtvig). Ordained 1722, he served as 
parish priest and after 1741 as bishop Especially 
successful as writer of Christmas hvmns, ail his 
verse is marked by pietistic sincerity and simple 
beauty, as well as unusual singahihty c y b 

Bross Foundation, The* Established by William 
Bross in 1879 at the Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Illinois, this memorial lectureship was 
founded “to call out the best efforts of the highest 
talent and the ripest scholarship of the world” and 
to reward more generously those who make sig- 
nificant contributions to Christian thought The 
donor’s^ plan was to produce a continuing series of 
books by means of competitions and by publication 
of lectures at Lake Forest Since its inccptiojl the 
Foundation has presented eleven series of lectures 
ranging over a wide variety of subjects The 
capital sum of $40,000 was completed ns 1890 
Among the distinctive volumes associated with the 
name of this Foundation are 

J. A Thoinson, Ths Bsilr ei Nature (1907) , Jo 
aiah Royce, Sources of Religious Insight (1911) , 
D. C. Macintosh, 7 he ReasonaHeness of Chrhtsamty 
(1923), and H f Rail. Chrtsttamty (1941) (Data 
from the Office of the Acting President of Lake Forest 
College ) V If 

Brothers of Christ: Sec Chnstadclphians. 

Brothers of the Common Life: See Brethren 
of the Common Life. 

Browne, Robert (1550-1633) and Browmsm* 
Brown was born at Tolethorpe near Starnford, 
England, and was educated at Corpus Christj Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He gathered a dissenting con- 
gregation at Norwich and for hia denunciation of 
Episcopacy was imprisoned in 1581 and escaped to 
Middleburg in Holland the following year. Here 
he produced his Ref iejs sm kauS Taa^ 

rymj far Any and bis F se Chn tun n which he 
Kt forth his theory cf Congregationa Indepeo- 
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dcTW 7 3ndT7» den j) He eta rd h i Sep- 

2 aUlt \»i vv f dj nrd he Anjr n ^ 

hde^ Jv. cc fAhh^h um 

1 h^^ype fnr yhf r£m5**’mc|’ rvsrtT*tWT h*« 

hft Hs? yhani!-<^ vrr/' for^h Jrt I'S# 

r/ t frfjtti Pt*T*f>ni athi ifirtr 

eoncirtti*^^ fhc T/* * H^a*sng it] 

£^r (i-f S ^^^ {'tr^d^ ( I ^^'^>'1 J 

1^1 ^ ^Kyir<li £rt f f Hc- 

hci-C's ursf-tj hv z vuluiUry c^i^eriarir, 
ill owr n^icerf ait^'^iancc Chtint 

t iih J'.a.-h rfjur.'i' ia ahirolutcly inricpendrnt m 
If dj^cjphiic and thf choKf at <U fjtti- 

l^t'^ st3i<‘ni a ^tfcn^Iv oppijsid tti the art^n 

{if ciinrch and 7iMr j:irf fftnUiai In germ at lea^t, 
tSr prmciplc <ii frJloAthjp, ^tc 

<. i 1) 

wiJkrf* d iif fjiff < t)n9*ffi&tt^rui Cfur 

ct,i! lit thi i>. 5 (1S?>-(S, G G Affew* « P I. 
FagleJif HfJifGry <?/ /immearr Cffft&njaiitfn^if^ra 
(1943) Seijat? Hef?oq;. pf R^Uhwh^ 

ksiQUtk^^itf V 2, p 2?^, ;p y j 

yrawme, hit Tbwman; InfriisK 

p, If iviitcr Hy pii icumn <( physician, Britwtif 
ti* li/ht !(■ hi* iiji'Jitsonoa t(i rHigioti -m iniijif 
mysi vum jii.i!j!»’J in lilt" «ici.(n,ifm <if sturfi^s at 
Oi((.r>y M«r fpf ’hti, ft.laa. ai.il teptifn U« 
iiiMt (li'US'ii- w'jrfc, Ut'rJict i« at 

on-t a t -'itr*ii(nri <ij JaiiJt anJ a c<4I"<.tit>n of 
etti'iHi.jW !;< TOpi'V,!>l<'d (ijfrs.i ii» Amtinjr hi* ofh'Cr 
MfiiiBjts atf hp'ifmm (lo4<j), het- 

trf ti>uiiivi> a» t u/yar £r^ors, an<j Uft* StituJ 

t>.a% C. 

brownie 5rr fiiri*. 

BrownaniJ, Robert: {ii<Ii-!fiW) Ea^sljsh pfvt 
snd i^ramatist. RrUpuiur (ti training' {P.ngiiah 
ilniscat; and convittiiin, Robert Rrowising h'xame 
one ot the f»o*t «li»i,c'ntng and vital mtaJern in- 
ierfreter* of C'hr’t’un'tr (hrnugli the mcdiuift «f 
poetrr, Jo ■“Cieon,” “Impcrante Augoslo," and 

"A Sitrangi- tguiic'' tie fiMde ttvid sod real tbo 
|e»i»3 i’d inatyryt whii* in ‘'Cbr.atouj Sve,” 
“FasSni Viy'’ Had ‘*A Dratb 5ft the Dcacrt" he 
» turst! asd pri,i found intwprttaticitt of the 
tpit.lViil meaning of fnrafnation and reveJ*tio«. 

file firaiitjf in,t ffiw»r yf a future life rereivrd 
frelh and tmj»ret?ive ajBrmstion it? "£vrJp»t 

Hafi!” and ’‘I'fuapiued’ *nd (ht too far obaoJeaeeat 
daetnnr of pmndmee'' geined a unique sad »ag- 
geatiee revslewiertee sa “Penafitah’a h»asie».’' 
Brnttrting was lirtf of the first to graip the tpjrstusl 
tntimisg in ouIms.ijo, and in "Rarirrebaa" *ad 
other pMTrsa he gave fe the hw of develcipmeat a 
»trife‘«gti’ hysMtstiiic and Cfirfatiaa cri'tstfudien. 

Browning is earefft-B.'r the ptiei of the de- 
vefeiuneni nf the itnt!““fthifh appeared to hurt W 
he the ofic thiiJR of (upreme itttrreal fn "Rahfci 
Brn Errai,” ‘“The Ring and the Book,'* "Otte 
Wnrd More,*' the tJrama*, Birhop Bltto^rarr) and 
fnany ot>)er ptrrrs*, hie fortr**iorr of rharaeter !t 
fmmfkablg for aympatheilt understaBdtng and deft 
delineatioR 

Kia Chriadai) opt and emfdcm in tgir 
tuti vituei u « b “P ppa Bweft,” "Ah* 

VejItT • "The C joj^ Buoantl " "Lciee 


K 


hvicff 


Am< f he R ni, H. h J Rn nd to He Dark 
T » jTTi r J tt a ti aptwa g aBd ilHicld 
p r g at roheart n ag n tu d ng a aha 

lered uTr'iifSlun J aa B 


Bruedcrhipf (Hytcnte) eommuntfioa; See coibs- 
iiKJ.-iJtlc aetitrtiif Tt«, reiigiou^, Menitjrntri 


Brunner, ErptJ Ihcite-tsfit theoStif, an. Bora 
ISh'', Vlr.nterthtir, Switrerlanu ^ nee 1^24 pro- 
feasor of Sestfirtasic Theoltigr ui 2»rith, 'switfer- 
(and I9?h-39 guett proftjsi r, I’rt.-ifetfin Tro 
t logn It Seminary, Prini.efpn, f'f f The tie treat 
ati'l miifl atirteiiiatif tli-nkcr of the [tliotil of iJi- 
alritiCaS The logy (See Diaiectic i Oppostd m 
S hincftnarfjsr and ‘BrJebttu’ thersj i^y aa iniirfi at 
til thri'iogitat ititciirrSudisrttJ hi? Jhci'or) piaws 
the perioa of Jesua Chmt irt’u t*i irater and in- 
terpret? hi* wttek it. i!a»si(-ai tern)*, But theology 
to Biutiiier u j.ifcairr'v’e'it to Jii-iug reSignin, ffe 
eimjdihci orth ujoi) hy dsiiiiiiatmg s!l tupiia that 
i(‘ hu "lev. hate nu heirhjg i,o sptfitua) life iVir- 
gjtj Bifth, nsoit nf the M 'I mirisk ulf?). More- 
over, unhke hif more a^gre«»ne ttirmi? he af,ov,» 
a trndenr^ lu i, mein ate theidojiy am! the mudeta 
■nit'd. fJu ayatrm of rthio te an i,iJe'r*r<(ig u?m- 
einatiui of Kent's tiilitum w th ihr rfalisrn of 
the Bihle and mioiein Luthr'anitris. S!^ is n uidc 


pendent euppnrter of the Oahini f,r,nii, Mi >«- 
jtiriit*, Sre Hatth, Karl 

^t'wkf fV< Mwii Mad t/jt irVet tTuhiigso. 
t9i4, Sad ed, ft-iljiiufi of 4eh!eiefo>mh<rJ , 

thf MtUiff tTubiujrto, f.ngl tt. Ii)« Mtiita 

jar ■ A iSa^f af sir certtral datlri^t ef sta < krfilttg 
fdJ/h (liiodort, I?f4f , Kriigipai fMti^phte rvaerti 
iiibrr Tieofegrr (Muarhen, ktsgf tr, tia 

fhjlsjofhj »i Raltjiioa ff»m the SranAfriat af Rretttf 

am Tatak-ty {ioodtm. tpa!>, X« thrahij of 
Cr/tei (19?9> . TAr Wo'i 4*i /Ar WrtU tiondtitt, 
IPil) ; Cat veAer die Otdnan^ta (Tdlilogtll* 
tSilf, Eogl. tt. Tba Om)u Imptratmt A tnrfj in 

Cbvsjtfifa aihtci ( IP5? t |! iVetj/e attd <eisa#tf 7am 
(iajpfid mtt Karl tiarih ( TI tjfnngttt, t?i4. «nd td 
194i>, 0»r Kartb USJdJ. 0«d ami Ab» h-w 
e/Myt 09 fht aetata of ftarteiulU} (Laadoft. t93Sj , 
The Cbanh and tht OaSgfd tjfnas 1 144" ) Otr Mta 
ieb taf W/drrjftMtir fJSJ7 >, BnfiL tr Mia Ja Rtra/j 
A ^.hfruhn Ambrefaia&y (iPlpf, 'SKahthm nit 
Sejrgiaotg (Betijit, l9}Sli , Ottaiarxeg attd Vttre 
anfi Ore tahta ae» att ehewtfirAeis ^hakraJttk 
tarnmi fZiincb, lyidif (j.4,p 


Bruoo, Gtyrddoo; MrapoiiUp m 

surgetrt who ftegati hit tarcer a neitmttksn, wa* 
furred V h<« ttrde.ll and itinBgttt»tive natufe, fey hii 
adherence tu Cypermtan 'hriiiy, and hy hi* anti 
Anit iteliaiiirm, into eonstatit fr.iticft with tJ« 
Chufvt), He w»» f.tiallY feari.rd at the stake, con. 
aimed that the Chutch efiouW not djitate truth 
RrserttiEKy an inei iiststeo! ritTotsaJist, Senua 
rhangyd frim pnrdhrlim Ui i detrrimntstif system 
its whteh frad-ij smmoie jntiissdt were given some 
tn'iopemJrnce fri'ii the 'iioforming" Snurre Ilie 
trstnsveftdeisS God !» fenowH hj? taifli, fetit the im- 
oianent is rcdeited Jet myrkd animate wu'Csea which 
coitslitiite fe«Uty, Breon erperiaSty iaBweneed 
Spinnas, la-ihuir, Ueecartra, and Sehelilng. 

t>f(h Cmia <51941, Oal Inffflrts fiJSdi, 
eta della Ba/Jia Tefattfanle (liM) eawss. 


LAoai (169 ) Hr I* tJtc Indby 

cbapieo «f iBc Br«acb ecbpc) «f critical Iiina Jhw . 



Uucer 

Real y 8 fo h m a part of the m nd a tmer de 
ve opmen a p as c p odu of he sp t To 

know 3 0 mpo e on ob c £ v y he forms of sub 
y Man ue p os cs s cwa ds the 

form of inwardness SvieC'-e a addjuj nothing 
to naive experience, transforms it PhiJosophy in 
addins nothing to the increase of human knowledge 
only refiects about it. Briinichvicg develops a ra- 
tional humanism, stressing the immanent concep- 
t on of God He rejects an anthropomorphism 
which projects the human soul into things and 
Cod Him‘i''lf 

La moiaifti du ptdf^tmtnt (Parts, !SW) , Les f- 
tape! de la phtla^tphu mathimatiqne (Pans, 1912) . 
L’ldUlumy cantttn poratn (Pans, 1901) ; Natgte tt 
lihsrtl (Pans. l921>, Vsxpirtentt humalm tt la 
cafisaliif phissefse (Pans, 1925) . tt ptopris de la 
cofffftVncj dam la phtUsophtt eccidctttalt (Pan*, 
ipi?) 

Sptnasa 1 cd (Pans. 190S) , Oiunres de Slant Pas 
cat 11 voh (Pari*. 1903 19l4) , SJunnaa tt sts cen- 
icraporstnt 5 ed (Pari* 1923) ; le pinse dt Pascal 
(Paris, i924) ; Paseat (Paris. 1932) ; "De la vrate 
et de Is faime conversions", Revue de Httaphysiaae 
et dt Moral* (Pans. 1930. 1931, 1932) . De la Con 
ruDsanci de sot (Pam, 1951). 

Pierre Boutroua et Felix Cantr were roeditors 
with BiunsthvIcB of the Oexwss dt Blatst Pascal 

H H 

Bucer, Martin: ( 14'91-1'iSI) Protestant Re- 
former. Wliile minister at Strasbourg he earnestly 
sfiight for a fo'tnul? to reconcile Protestant views 
of the herd’s Supper He became a professor at 
Cartsbridgei and wai influential in English the- 
0 lexical life See Tetrapofitan Confession. 

<3 R C 

Buchamtn, Gcorjfe* (I506-I?S2) The Scottish 
poet and scholar who in his rtvolutioniry De jure 
repsti apud SfoMj (1 ?79) placed central stresa upon 
the right to resist Outspoken m justifying tvran- 
nlcide*, he argneiS that power js derived fcpm the 
cnmmunlt} and must therefore be erercised in ac- 
tordince with the law of the community 

J W. Allen, A ff«fory of Political Thoapht in tha 
Sixteenth CeMurt (iondon, 1928) J N Figgis, ’ Po- 
litlcal Thought in the Sixteenth Century*' Cambndpt 
Afcrier/t Hifloty, vol. TO (1904) h.h. 

BiicftmanUm'. See Oxford Group 

Budde, KarJ: (1850-S93S) Professor of 0 T. for 
thiilv-five years *t Marburg! scholar, commentotor, 
Orientalist, theologian, and prolific writerj one of 
the great musters of biblical studies. r i.w 

Boddha, GntgUiu: See Buddhist Terminology 

Buddhahood; See Buddhist Terminology. 

Buddha-Mind Sdhool; See Mcditalion School 

W.TjC. 

Boddhiflini See Buddhist Terminology. 
BUDDHIST TERMINOLOGY: 

Abbidbftrmskos^ School : Idem Kosa 
SchaoH 

Am to (Skr 

Jap Am da) Aeconfiitj to the 


Buddlmst I'etmitnology 

vyitha Su a Am a s so named be iu e H 
gh bo nd e pens angwhu npd men 

he en quJ e and beca se Ha fe and he 

1 fe of h s peop e s bound ess a oun cs ngth 
of ..me Th__ he . Am abha. he B ddha of 

Infinite Light (space), and also Amitayus, the 
Buddha of Infinite Life (time), corresponding re- 
spectively to the Law-body and the Enjoyment 
body of the Buddha, and repiesentmg Buddha’s 
Perfect Enlightenment and .deal Bjdd'iHood. In. 
the Mystical School, he is also the King ot Sweet 
Dew (Amrta), the Transformation-body. 

Buddhist scriptures call this most popular deity 
hy many names The larger Suhttdvati-tjyyha 
gives thirteen Various schools interpret him dif- 
ferently. In the T’an-t’ai and Mystical Schools’**, 
he It one o£ the fise Wisdotn-Buddhas A* such, 
he IS the Buddha of the West m the Mystical 
School, called AmitSyus m the Realm of “Matrix 
Repository” and Amitabhn m the Realm of ‘‘Dia- 
mond Element,” thus in a sense identical with 
the Great Sun Ruddha in the center. In other 
schools, he IS considered the ninth son of 
MahSbhijfia Jiianahhidhu, (he Great Buddha of 
Supreme Penetration and Wisdom. Avalokiteev.ira 
1 * often regarded as one of his Inc irnations He 
appears In various combinations in the Buddhist 
Triad*, usually in the center, with Avalofcitesvara, 
the embodiment of mercy, on the left, and 
Mahasthamprata, the embodiment of wisdom, on 
the right He is usually m the standing position, 
on the lotus throne, with long ears s)nibolir!ng 
wisdom, a white curl on the forehead indicating 
hi8 manifest teachirg, and a long arm to guide 
and welcome people In the group of five, 
Kshltigarbha and NagJrjuna are added 

Specifically AmiU is the object of devotion in 
the Pure Land School*, who, as the Lord of the 
Western Ckuaiters, welcomes all faithful to the 
Pure Land {Sukhdvati'} where they will eventu- 
ally become Buddbaa When he waa a bodhisat- 
tva he made forty-eight vows, promising not to 
attain Buddhahood until all people are saved 
Hi* Pure Land, fully described m the Sukhdoatt 
texts, is to many devout Buddhists the final abode 
of life, although strictly speaking it is but a stage 
towards Nirvaija 

arahein (Pali), arhat (SVr.), lohan (Chm.), 
arakan {Jap J ; One “who ha* removed worldly 
attachment*,” or “who is worthy to receive alms ” 
The Worthy One or saint of HlnaySna, who has 
attained sclf-saEvation instead of universal *aiva- 
tion sought hy the bodbisatlva* of MahavSna 
There are two, three, six, seven, and nine kind* 
of arhat, according to various way* of moral and 
religious endeavour, and there are groupa of aix- 
teea, eighteen, and 500 supposedly appointed by 
the Buddha to save the world To attain aihat- 
ship, a follower goes through the Four Paths and 
enjoys the Four Fruits 1) Entering the Stream 
fsotdpanna). He is free from the first three of 
the Ten Fetters, namely, the delusion of self, 
doubt, and the belief in the efficacy of cciemnnlala, 
■nd has oued the mov t of the holy Obot, 
neyer o be bom m The of He) i An 


CJnn A-sni-Po, 



Buddhist 'I'emunolo^ 

mala, smd ‘‘Hsitif-ry ghe ta,” 2) iJij Onse-Rc- 
tuiuer {ijkiidjsS'n.Ti} He n rid oi tinj addi- 
tjijnal Fctterj of the dcluHuTS of the seri'-^ and 
lU-ttill, »rd »tl! return to tx- horn ii j earth onh 
anec more 3} The Nnii-Relurter ( a-rojdeirt) 
He la free from the Teftcfa nf attivhniL’n; to life 
on earth (Realm ol horrn) and the desire for fu- 
tore life (Forrnlea* RcnliM), and 'aril rieier he 
born .ij-al-i in aaj mlra of desires 4) The jrhat 
He i» /fse Emm the last three Fettera of rrtde, 
seEf-righteousneat, and ignnraatc, ana wiF oeaei' 
tulffer rubtriii ?ee ichitlci 

AsaojJai (c 410'^()D') Tti .nder of thu Budtl- 
hiat Idealistic School* m India. See Vaau’'aft- 
dliu, 

Asoka* Indian k'ng who united IiiJia and 
reigned e- 240 B C i'oTvrrtrd u, Buddhism, he 
spread Buddhism over Irdia, made kimwn fniris 
(he borders of Cli.iu to Mstciluni i irid fopt, 
took many religiouj larrs hitr!S''lt sfirorehoul In- 
daSi probably aeet his iitn to prmiulfij't Hvddhnm 
la Cej ion, and ere* ted m.»n> ft nfe-hjicfa to teach 
Buddhirt itKifUtv He was chicfiy inteftsftd in 
morality Bi’cauce of tins h- rctiiried h,» reapcct 
for noft'Bu jdh.*! rei < up; 

Aivajifhoshs : fc 100 A.H ) A kaine! 
Brsintiiti convertfu t» BiidJhis'n, the avthni «! 
BtiJdiixarfiat Bag, (r by h. fiea!, J Ae Fo-.S'A'<- 
ftm^-Tiari’Kin^, a Life aj i’jnl.IAai 
AfaiifijiJoci-readiiOoc/irfd (, hng t' ty D T, Sum,- 
fcj, Ajvegiiot^ii'i Hwouesn »f tht Anai'ennt «/ 
'iaith fi» ike Afj/jiijnnj (1900)) »f<( by Rich* 
fltd & Vang WeR.-h atji, The Auetkenmi »/ Fj/cA 
»♦» the frishdyaKa HeUtitm (Ib04), and other 
works. He accepted the dilctiuies t>{ ilara-con- 
scmusncjs >aa thuinesi*, and Uni the iouiictetien 
of Mahlyina Hia authorahiji ciE the A/c*e>w«(*- 
eraddkvtpads ii niH aci-cpteti by suale (cht.U'a. 
b) Hsmea of leveral ether Itsdun leucheru 

Avaiokiteavam ; (Skr) The mart widely r»- 
vered bocih'sattvs* m the Far ha'S, capeiuilv ,n 
the T’’cti"t'ei, Mystical, and MeJitatnm t'Aen)*' 

Shoots. He H the ctSibutiituciK of mer^y arid 
etimpajilon He goei ihrnoyh muih su/feri.sg, 
asjijjnej ''S'ttnii forms of j Bun.lha, .a arhut, a.iu 
eeeu an animal, sn,l goea Tsetywherr, tr, Hading 
hrjveas 80tJ hells, tv save all bempj who hear 
his tiaaar 'ir fffar it tn nim-l, So (rre them from 
pain «ad evt! pifsicKs, iv beatiiw on (hem off- 
sprmys ana other bktsmjt, and to lead them to 
the Pure Land of AmiU*. Acconlmg tu the dWt 
ehtipWf of the Lv'nt iikine (thin tratu AOh 
A D,.) which 16 entueiy dcvfttrii to hmi, he ap- 
pesrs lo ihirfy-fh.re cransf ,.'rejt!fms to suit h»r 
aadscnce is testhing the Ltintrint. 

* Avj!iik)tei\*r«,*’ Ickta J* enful^Hta tU'ereff 
means either *'the Lord <>i avelakita (to iwvk ist ) ’ 
or "(hs hard who ia rfa#*oA*fo,’' ami In ),etiee»lfy 
latcrprMctJ ss rhs twrd Who I» Sees, but may tk. 
aoif the hcjcd of Whst VFc Sec (the jrrwst 
worW) or the Lord WL* Looks, tlwaq Ujd* 
(i9tW44) cormtly oodtrtUiciJ ti mnn ng srbeo 
Ik K «* K4i«ii'ic(-tsti (scewdf-tt u) 


Buddbut lermiuolo^ 

Tht tar’ier trjpjia'i ■.. Kwin-j,* fCh.n ) or 
Kx.rin f 1.1) ) n’c'rimii 'ecr.r.j. th; s'li, id,' 
Tri>r etn. r Ai'flj" I • 3, li d'hntff. W'.iii, 

)ivs , kitt aovfi . «a m I tciio frnm 

tit tin' I to t’je tt, ItjJi re-itu!'. He.,‘i’,e popuHr 

•n Ch.nt .r ih' eight*’, in 'f I e', the Irdii J.jnia 
IS btiiro"!i ti, !» ins in-ima'id,, he p. 'retset 

s,ra> 3'y"its ui tJirss. ffna, Oji ,,/> bivt ht 
13 pio'.lply R de Cf ?,.r.eiit .f I 1 l.j“ Aa.o’.i fdc 
ciunm) lu,e bee, nic e, h a, ta 

cfisactt him witJs Snman* ”f Leyton, Ittir of 
Ba'nl r, Ajo ‘lo rrereu' .f A«u M..ir.r| Sun 
worch'p, j.ia i.i.'tij. >'[hcr-, iVrt hr sttiitiej 

einiST.i.e wlrn Hii|t(,liS Wir’hs,, WVs rste..n' J to 
b,'dh'.«'tsa w r'f' p SiftiiL. i:,?!', he i’ the at 
tcrt[L,tit (,s Am.ts 

The femiBitie f>rfr of ‘^-u'tthitrouij (Ooddess 
of Merej i .« yciuUir !« Chi..* inJ arJ 

linj n„t arpert m (h.aj the e'evej.;), ,ej, 

ti'fv. fn f^hin^ he iip.Amr ejr.itjftrd with M an- 
ihiii, wliri, Jt’.' n.ng ti the • Ip Jr st in- 

vriitfd b.* u icnfiru’.t ri .ak it) i)lr Vuuii Jjsa.ty 
<■ ), was r '>«. u- (,-fiiu i t *t.i( vrC’ivis 

('Ajoi'I girl whf '.iwr' ti srivr shr lit, idiia, fled 
to i Jiuencrc when hii tillrr ! irrd h' r to niaife, 
W's fcillf.* i» t 'e'l'f’f whi'H w.it bornru hj Ilfr 
fsthir't E'wjiijr i'\ r!-I. Her fither 

>»at itu.ir bjind t* a j D’nshlSient fo' ht Ci *1 
d-ciH bhr rhi ked her owss ese- tj i-Hitr the 
Sljii.t <d her fut) er B-I 4 ’P ' J lhi‘, she h- ime 
the (, oldest of Mertv, 

Avail iv'icsv 4f,> is .iU. m.'fuscii w.th *b.. f.id 
dess rf the kru, B'ut'ii hjs herji levv). "4 f She 
p«it where ’hr landed t-i'ir Irdu f aj 'hr birth 
place ijf M'jp.’ihatii evjdenth a t, itM'un vf 
J'utsrala irj HtirSheci iiiJ.r, the mytJit, irsiditig 
p!.,ic ti{ Avs!' kilrtv ara 

Ho cdci rtr i Bvddltiat tube* t'ln" ire- eis 

tsirlv In Huddhiatri, Av liAiteiv jia -n 

S, s. 3J, Slid i? f( (fitr, the nun ttmLtJ trpne- 
srotatien i« tcrri) let, p.p^tulijr ttt {tuiiw of (hr 
Mystuaf bjihoi.!. hemp the bii Ifc stur* i liims 
Thetf arc I) the Hi iy .\s*l .kitestara fjay Sho 
Kwjnnrn), JtK cmb,i{(H,rrs! if (i'-at Kirninrn 
and s 4 vi)< wt She Rrelt'i «,i ’'Jli'nj'tj ilh ots," the 
orig'iiat and the innut Iti. idh-t of all, gcdc. I'Sy 
I*! (esitinit.e ftijm, with Atinfs's eris (he 

h-jit! ’) Stir Tie uwBiJ‘4ri(>e I At-aiukiteivo-a, the 
end wiiimenE ol Cticaf MeKp jte* *3'. t ti tS<t 
ot Htllt, the thotipari i hatl* sj'idtai'ting 

UnivfrtJiiittv, ri«!,h hi ’^hich hj-iof 4(i ‘•/i unst 
autlle iftipjemei*! Ea yec *iiii save all . 1; she if me. 

headed AvAloJcitssvjta, the emb, ifsi e; t 4 Ctiiir- 
age and lavis' of the Reahn t« 4) the 

LIcvcft.frtted Avah-kitrlvura, the enifcdit ifnt of 
tlniversal lilumiriatini a.id »4Vi'>! (ft tie Hrilm 
of A’uiitSf 4) Cftandi, m Jefutf ,(*.e f,inir,, 'nc e*il 
hntJitnenl ot He-i'iism aois "nvi-.r of the Rrsim 

Kit Mes, and Ay Avalofiitrsvar* witti a Wishing 
Wfieei, ettibodmieiit of I ar-trarhuii, fcuetfsiiijti 
and taviwur yt (hr Rraltt, nt He«,{,s}) Sc.iiigs. 
Other popular tcti'eaeiitatlnj.ti *te the while ftihed 
tCw»n-}ia, tPr K wan pin ihi- V», the 

W 6w Iritcd Kwtn y ft, the f th bjskrt K»«s 
yui die Chitd-bcstow sg fCwin-yta and Um Bam 
bud K.v>] 1-7 o. 



jjuddhi»t lerminologj 

'V.viiok esva a UBua y ho d a o iia symbo of 
the ! fe f ng: p nc pEe a d h o vase to col 
le mt> n g dew ymbo of fe and pu ty a 
w I oyt b an h o sp nk the d w o c a the 
Lo c Sm fl, o a of p aye. He o.cup.es an 
important place m the Buddhist Triad* Special 
days of worship are the I9th day of the second, 
titth and ninth months See Lamaiam. 

Avatansaka, (Skr. “Wreath’' School) See 
Hua-ytn School. 

Bodhidharma: (d. between 534 & 537} A 
native ot South India (of Persia according to 
the Leyan^ Cha-hn C'At), the 28th patriarch of 
the Meditation School in India, who arrived in 
Nan Yuth (present Canton area), China, in the 
Lm Sung period, 42D-479 AD (instead of 520 
ai generally believed), and became the First 
Chinese Patriarch, In anawer to the Chinese Em- 
puror, hi. said that the pious deeds of the Emperor 
“have no merit,” that the “Noble Truths have 
no nofailitv,” and that he “did not know the one 
who wia facing the Emperor,” He advocated the 
doctrine that Buddha-mmd or Buddha-nature is 
pure unity, devoid of all specific character, and 
iJentKal with the 7 rue State, Thueneas, or 
Nirvina* Hie waj of meditation involved I) 
“direct intuition” of truth, an intuition as direct 
as “faring the will," and 2) religious conduct 
According tn tradition, he went to the Wu-t’ai 
(*‘five terracet”) Mountain where for nine years 
he “faced j wall” and meditated Finally he 
gave a rube and a bowl as the sign of transmis- 
sion Co Hui-lc’o and recommended the LunkSvatara 
SSifit fthe four-part version) as the essence of 
Buddhist teaching See Meditation School 

bodhiaattva: (Skr, being of enlightenment, 
pill bodhuatta, Chill p’« sa, Jap. bosstsu) A 
Buddha-tO'be, a “being of enlightenment” who 
has attained the pihamttas or perfections, has gone 
through the ten stages* and « therefore qualified 
to enter nirvina* and become a Buddha* but pre- 
fers to remain a bodhisattva in order to work for 
the salvation of all beiags. He takes many vows, 
among which are these fainoui ten 1-6) To 
abstain fsom violating the discipline, from being 
haughty, frcmi anger, from envy, from jealousy, 
and from attachment to material things, 7) to 
practice t)ic four acceptances, charity, loving 
words, benefiting deeds, and working together m 
order to help others, and to abide in non-attach- 
mcnCj S) to free all beings from sufferlngsj 9) 
to protest against the violation of discipline, and 
10) to keep the true law. He is distinguished 
by the tremendous amount of suffering and toil 
which he goes through, and by his great compas- 
sion and heroism in working for the salvation of 
all people. Because of these he w revered, and 
even worshiped in temples. He is the ideal of 
MahSy0n4 m contrast to the arhat (See arahara) 
of HinaySna who works for his own salvation 
Popular bodhisattvas arc Avalokitesvara, Mafi- 
jttiri, Samanubhadni and Mahfiatbfnii In duca 
and Japan the term is also applied to ddo-EucP 
dhii dkstiea- Sec Lacaroationa. 


Buddliist 'lerminology 

Bon Ind genous p e Buddh s an m st c 
de 1 dan ng and Shaman at re g on of T be a 
deba ed fo ra of Tan m w h two sec s B ack 
and "Wh e ong n Nor he e n P bet It 
ha„ been to a g.eat ex.en. a— .m,.a.ed -n-o un e 
formed Lamaism* See Ting Choa 

Buddha, Gotama: It is difficult to distinguish 
facts from fiction about a man. who was one of 
the greatest ever to have lived on this earth and 
who has influenced the life and thought of more 
than half the human race Because of the no- 
hilitv of his character, the vastness of hie vision., 
the depth of his compassion, and the profundity 
of his teachings, idealisation of his life was in- 
evitable. Imaginative tales and outright myths 
crept into the most primitive account of him. 
Even the recognised facts of this account are not 
entirely reliable, for the Pali Canon in which this 
account is coritained was 200 years later than the 
events it described, and it represents only one of 
the several schools that sprang up in the mean- 
time. Some scholars, like Przuluski, even reject 
the account as primitive 

But no scholar except Senart and one or two 
others would discard the Pali record entirely 
Even Kern, who regarded the story of the Bud- 
dha as a sun-myth, did not rule out the his- 
toricity of the hero It is safe to- go at least as 
far as Mrs Rhys Davids and accept the essential 
parts of the Pah document. We are reasonably 
sure that the Buddha was born of the warrior 
caste, son of Suddhodana (“having pure nee"), 
a rajs, or chief, of the ^akya tribe whose prin- 
cipal town was Kapilavastu, about 100 miles 
north of Benares in North India Whether he 
was born when his mother (called MSyaf) was 
on a journey is not certain. He was called Sid- 
dhattha (Skr Siddhartha, “he who has accom- 
plished hit aim"), Sakyamuni (“sage of the 
Sakva tribe”), and Gotama (Skr. Gautama) 
which was his family name, and later honored as 
the Buddha (see Buddhahood) or the Enlight- 
ened One, Bhagavat or the Lord, and Tathagata 
or He Who Has Thus Come or He Who Ha* 
Thus Gone His mother died when he wa» 
young, but not seven days after his birth, as or- 
dinarily believed, and he was raised by his aunt 
Pajlpafi Presumably, at nineteen he married hi* 
cousin Yasodhara. They had a son, Rshula. 

In his youth, he was seriously thinking over 
the problems and meanings of life. He decided 
to seek the counsel of the wandering wjae men 
who moved over all India at the tune. Accord- 
ing to Mrs Davids, he had no idea of forsaking 
his home, but intended to retutn after he had 
gone as far as Vesali Tradition has dramatized 
this episode as the “great renunciation,” and says 
that he, at the age of twenty-nine, first saw the 
sights of sickness, old age, and death, then re- 
solved to sacrifice his home together with all its 
comforts and luxuries, and finally took a last 
glimpse of his young son in the arms of his slcep- 
ng owthcr and fied m the darkneii of the mghl. 

He met All a Kill n Rajagaha (in Vc 
•JIi, Mrs. Dav di said) who mende to 
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BiiddliJSt Terminology 

as i poet aja nst the an n c supe t on 

h Up had c* p n he em he eth c of as 

e mad htdon sm he ph osoph es of e c 
na m nd ann h a on m and above a 1 he 
a a a da <1 Be ng Know edge Joy dea of 
Btahrmniam* in India in the siith century B C. 
In opposition to theae, the Buddha* taught the 
Four Noble Truths 

The first of the Noble Truths {Srya-satyant) is 
the Truth of Suffering Existence is pain, ac- 
cording to the Buddha, because it is irrevocably 
bound to sansira or the cycle of births and deaths 
Such an idct was not peculiar to the Buddha, It 
was also the conviction of the Sankhya and Yoga 
Schools** Mrs. Rhjs Davids maintained that 
tlie Buddha never taught the doctrine of suffering 
( iukkha.) , instead, he taught happiness {sukha) 
There is no doubt that the Buddha taught the 
y-ay to bllsa, and biiss is to be attained by the re- 
moval of Buffeting 

The sicond Noble Truth is the Truth of the 
Cause of Suffering. This cause is craving, which 
is J3X turn due to ignorunce, as erplamed hj the 
twelvefold Ch iin of Causation {-praU-ja^samut- 
pada) Ignorance is ths cause of the aggregates, 
the aggregates are the causes of consciousness, 
consciousness is the cause of name and form or 
body and mindj namt and form are the causes of 
die six stnsr-organs) the six sense-organs arc the 
causes of contact, contact is the cause of sensa- 
tion. sensation is the cause of craving, craving 
IS the cause of graspingj grasping is the cause of 
coming into exittoncc, conning into existence is 
the cause of birth) and birth is the cause of old 
age and death. This chain bears a striking rc- 
seinhlanec to the SJAkhva categories, hut it may 
(said Keith) or may not (said Thomas) have 
been borrowed from SSAkhya. At any rate, the 
Buddha was not interested m the deduction of 
categories) he was whoily concerned with the 
practical problem of removing the cause of suf- 
fering To this end he put forth the doctrines 
of Impermanence (Paii anteca, Skr anttya} and 
Non-ego (Pali anatta, Skr. ana.tmen'), in direct 
contrast with the Brahman ideals of Being (rat') 
and Self iatmarf). The Buddha declared that 
things, as compounds, arc always in the processes 
of Production, Stagnation, Dcterniratioa, and Ex- 
tinction, and are thereforr impermanent Neither 
It the self permanent, because it is but an aggre- 
gate (iAujsddo) of elementf This does not mean, 
as Mrs Davids has einphaticallv pointed out, (he 
denial nf the empirical seif, but a refutation of 
the permanent, abiding personal identify These 
doctrines tuggest no nihilism, thev were in- 
tended to reveal the true nature of existence, 
which to the Buddha was dynamic Becoming in- 
stead of static Bring or Non-being. 

The ttiird Noble Truth is the Truth of the 
Cessation of Suffering. When aufferiag is de- 
stroyed, nifvSAa*, negatively the exlinction of 
passions and positively the state of bliss, » at- 
tained. One then becomes an arfiat or the 
Worthy One, either in this life or after death. 

The fourth Noble Truth is the Truth ef the 
Way (mi gj) to f Sofleiing Tlu* in- 
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VO veg a omo ehene e ys em of mo a u a 
ton hu th f ndamcn a way s the Nob c E ght 
fold Pah (a vff-wu gfl) ght ewa (of he 
Fou Noble T u hs) gt a ent on (o e 

noun e sen ual plcasu e. o bea no ma ce o do 
no harm, etc }, right speech, right action (such as 
love, joy, abstinence from immorality), right 
livelihood, right effort (to avoid evil state and 
produce good state of mind through the practice 
of Morality, Meditation, and Wisdom), right 
mindfulness (to be alert with regard to sensa- 
tions, ideas, etc.), and right concentration. These 
form the standard of our threefold karma (action- 
energy) or conduct, speech, and thought. In re- 
duced form, the Eightfold Path becomes the 
Threefold Learning [hksha), i e.. Discipline or 
Morality, Meditation, and Wisdom Morality 
(sfla) demands right volition, right mental states, 
and a highly developed moral consciousness (sec 
Disciplinary School). Meditation {samadht) at 
in all Indian svstems, means concentration. That 
IS to say that through the meditation on the forty 
objects such as the ten unjversah, the ten im- 
purities, the four sublime states, etc., and through 
the experience of the four trances, one can attain 
both "calmness” and “insight.” This is Wisdom 
(pra/na), the insight into the Supreme Truth 
The most important element of these teachings 
18 the Middle Path (^madhyanta-pnttpad) between 
the extremes of passions and asceticism, the Way to 
realixe the Four Noble Truths which the Buddha 
elucidated in his first sermon at Benares. Through, 
out the entire history of Buddhism, the Middle 
Path has remained the central concept, although its 
interpretation varies with different schools To the 
Buddha, it was a aiay of life, a sensible, mod- 
erate, comprehensive, and practical system of eth- 
ics. He called the Truths “noble” {arya) because 
he regarded nobility as a moral, and not a racial 
(Aryan), quality. His Order was estabhshed on 
moral principles, a Brotherhood without distinction 
of castes Karma*, which to the Brahmins was 
hardly more than a mechanical, superstitious, fa- 
talistic operation of retribution, was transformed 
by the Buddha to mean moral energy with which 
a man may exercise his free will, break tho Cham 
of Causation, chart the course of his future, and 
produce the meritorious fruits of his own conduct 
The Buddha was primarily concerned with a 
good life This spirit 18 characteristic of all his 
Vtalogua He urged the removal of the Ten 
Fetters, the Four Intoxications (bodily passions, 
hemming, delusions, and ignorance), the Five 
Hindrances (hankering after worldly advantages, 
the corruptions arising out of the vrleh to injure, 
torpor of mind, fretfulness and worry, and wav- 
ering of nimd), etc. He taught the novice the 
Ten Precepts (abstinence from taking life, from 
theft, from impurity or sensuality, from lying and 
harsh speech and foolish talk, from intoxication, 
from irregular eating, from dancing and aimilar 
entertainments, from garlands and ornaments, 
from high and broad couches, and from accepting 
gifts of gold and silver) as the minimutn require- 
ments of a mendicant’s moral life. For a fuller 
lift, whether for the monk or he taught 
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iitsmiii tenti- ‘Ihri- rcierr'j.r f -r hr rr!i‘j wss 
dffiftitcfv reli/.o is, Rf the (.>« ceatuiv A i)., 
the iitsSirw’, Simple suit ot il.r vnn-slop of r-lirs 
hi4 tlcveijiprti ti- hr a > i It tf mtasr wiii-ship 
ftff jrc iSiit, i jpfK't of I ‘1.1 ii.i!s' hid slresdj 
f iirtttti 1 siir'i ths IfiHtrinv, rc^u'stni the d.ciiplj.ici 
smi fist'd the bsripciirc ts'-e Cint n, ilutidhiM }. 
The n'mionjrj' eflort} nf Ktiif; Aiutti, e ,'4(1 
HC hitrf ap'Tjd Buddhism from (he ‘<114(0$ Vji- 
lr> fisrr 4lt Ind 4 ai-ii tV'itin \3 the reiijti'U. 
tie uejrprsi) it took oter ibe ritwjl* 4nd deities < ^ 
Hi'-ducm*) and, m the filth ■.eiiiiic) \fV., adopted 
the fiW^i^ a”f sjseils oi 'rinteism* I wi huti- 
tited yes'S later, itf tap-d deHine h'ean. By ine 
lirte tit tic ^^Jham’TSc4an it'VaSnjii m the tueU'Ji 
it praitie-J‘> ceascri Su be a rr)if[i'U, .,f 
site poteriy 'I'rufjv there a'e onjv 2»J,fif*Q uii 
inSuentieJ Buddhitt" m Iiulia {See li'dia, Re* 
iiesyrtt ofi) 

Wbt't BijiidhiMti develfipeii aioiijf reiipmuo 
itrtee, its ph'Rjtopfty siw jiraiiiHtSy 'inloided 'the 
re>t(£c!!sey to gtii's' etoflff diverse d -iitions was 
sj-paretlt ir 'he f-ifsE CnunCti -i^tht after e !},.■)' 
dh*b eieirh. At the heeon-i rouiieiJ (e, 
8C), the liber’ll MshsMn^hiK^s or the ''(,rt«f 

CnitTimBsiity'* I'iikf aw*y titm the rHuierv.-tj’ic 

ThersTSda* (Sthav'eavSds*) or Rider* Tn ume 
esefc ef the twft br»fivft«e ssSit ftittfter into nmre 
tcItroU, HO that by iOf! B.C (here vserr eijhterii 

or twenty mejuitin^ the two wither sihoolo The 
Southern or I’SH ttadftiw ond thr Kofthern or 
Sanskrit tfadirioii differ 5tt the nomter snd Simnt 
of (hew BchonJs s«(f the wrasrmK fdf thesr Jivisrnn 
The most orlhadd*, th" w*«t powerfil, sid the 
most Jsstln? HJtistil wss the rtailis’ie SsTviftivida*, 
which regarded all dhirmsi {eiementey at real 
hot the ssU *» unreal. 

in the firtt certtur? A.£) , a new movementr 
which eatt »r traced lo the prtigresslve Msthisah' 
fhik**, j-aE isnder way, ti was given smpeitis by 
Akvagho^s*, c iOO A.D wno laid the foujnJu- 

tla« wai ha doetruw 9t i lya-topK and 


Bixtklhint t4*munnlogy 

ornci * T $ m n n wj la c Ijhe cd 

Ihen he jkh (ec hi) 

B t r n In h SiTnJl 

V^biHi, the : le-e ai et 1 *h’ r.j, tn-f, t„ j 

vie. 1!' f'l the It ■ r i 'be M t 'insniir-a 

Sctii'iij .it l.ii.’i'd Air, ej-nf 

|,'r jm.l'ieitt.e Wi'J f.ll 'rji ,r' ,' r r -if * IB 

At U t'e Ibdh Jb 'I’e r ! ,1. V, li I'lit'. o' “'it 

• ti t! Si' Iff. '1 l 1,1’!?., (ft* ( -e '-t dlile (J , 
tritie .Scb. nl' r. O’ h .Red veat* ' t-r t e ih.r 

jceeat srttfii. Tr ne', lai.i'i-., th" 
k .101.1' nr Asiiiit.' ( 4'“ ''il'l' ' Jli *44 'r liber 

T. S'uhi iijlvii* (r, J, ie,j,,r,..j the 

MidJi I’j.h a-s I iiii* 'ss >t( tlie dnr.Iuir, and 

COUIUefCii i. ti-tl'l lifs .t' ',e ,J r*jl lift fti'Ss 
IltlC 'itho St 'i 5 i.l, J I ’■•i (IJ t'l b’ SiC'iJ d-CV, 
there wete (* ef ’ j. e''-'>s- .1 ' f lii" i= f Hu' 
dhlS'n .0 thr fiu: Vea’j n' -t* hi-itn'v— 

HiBtijnj I'it!' jJ.rtti fee’'jn ('be d'n-il -af the- 
$"!f) ir/ii 'Vi'< B.( ri> tf e tr',ij;iirig ot the 
ChrtsrtJti eta, Mal.e! ,( 1 M'tj'iv.-'tTi (the „rn 1! 
of 4II elr.njtidt jf ihe \1 / i -i oirilh i A.b* A fr, ni 
the first to the f.lth ,i!S > Mtb,>eri Idea! 

sm (the (jemj, o’ tbi eiftr rS wr'iui of the 
ydgatiii i Sch m! ttimi ■''» so li’t’n \ It IlSdji 
»2na and Mah.i\stiJ ti-rtitrs 1 iitit she fumirr 
ilnl'itri lit the tilth c ‘it'it/. Ma.'hii’oki dotl 
yt-gltjcj, [.hr ’w 1 w.'iK* if MjhitBfi.., nvjltd 
ca.h other inr i Imp t i se but r'et'jilh Kith 
4 'appeared ffi m Iiotw 

Th.* drilitte W9t tne.ita^'lr h-i { if.,)"?! as* tan 

derf'lv i.(,rl.Hit5t.r J widi Ifindiii'' 1 and rieiirirm 
Ite mirsl rnijiHiiti* f>ti the rirjer 'fert tetf i[ of 
the topuSar Sipto't nf the Ri It* plsliui'! Sitfjl 
p'l.grMs hid reii'hed the j mi.t whefr re* sm' 
ws» fie.e«s»'y fe' fiinher g’owlh J i ny hrSdre 
this, ihitldh.t ti had begiio t,. rf-ift t i t llitis The 
I. 'Ill ciUajiee Ift Jnl.e ‘iiHiV l.be » 

.''■imck’tt. 

in, heJJhim in f’lS.dd. Jutt when h'jddhitni 
Bf»t rejchej t It.i Cl diii.er{r,j>, esit i.fi.iaiittrtil? 

yM’S, f-erhlpj fefltu'ief, hef irr ft' A fj , tlie ttJ 
JiSi'.OAI d»te of mtrii i .1 IfciJ, .[ hj't I'ei't'ttreJ 
Chi.tJii. Re.o'ds (hi-i.c that Utt,i4h!-.t tolfje e* 
Kie.i In Ibini in the reign d At £t ("4 I n< I 
At inv rate, h? the nrst (en'urv A i ‘> , Btnjdhi'm 
had alresdj eptead t'om the {,oy*ny jtej tr- ,S*ii(sh 
jind hj»t Ch.fia Jt esnSt-Tl jt j «vjiem '! wnr 
ship, thsrtti* and njiflJs, sntl sen ist jiirflKei, Aide 
by side w (h (Jic TaaiSf* rrliynin 

Soon fffat tnsstef* !oiceiS!*eiv arrived f'.mt 
iaiiii. Impnrurtt ecrtpttijej were frjd'inii' tr^ot 
latrd, (Bti Chinese UJrpts esh.hiied theni 

wives. Iiiscrpiiiirry n<!fs, the ptitttic of medita. 

t'OS. and the pfnlnwphy t* the Veci as em~ 
icidfeti ttl the Pedf dvp.j'de$,,,t hlererjirr W"ie pe»' 
tjlnr, e^peeially wttJt the Tji'j't4 who tberishrd 
Lin Ten's ideal (sf tfiti-lwmg 1 hen nr.e dortrioe 
after aanther ws* tntfc-lsKni hv ssith great 8«d 
ithists a« Rdmifailvi*. 3'M'4{I A.fi., sii-f H»Ssn* 
tsajig*. there were ten stilMoll. 

There were Koia, bjEyJiIdiiht, kittsy,*, Ma- 
dhfirmka, Taglcisraj MstdiEat'sm School, Mystical 
School, HnS'-yefi, 'r'tt't t'ai, rtn.i I'')?r l.inJ'* 

The hutiiO and dirtrStlttirs nf tlarie r-fnicls art 

hr tfly trtrt tied * »mifhe e x ihn wu 5 u#m 



Buddhist I'ermiBoIogy 

he e t n e th ee s gn fi n po n s abou hem 
name y he dc opmen of Mah yana n Ch na 

he Ch neee an fo ma on of B ddh sm a d 
h n^e n Tapan 

IV to h fij A'laf'ayona n C na A ho_gh 
imong- the ten irhoois, three — AbhidJiarmakosa, 
SatyaMddh,, and Vmaya — verc Hinayana, the 
«tnr} of Chjnesr Buddhism has been essentiaJlv 
that of Mahjyana The three Hinayana schools 
neither lasted Song- nor underasent any develop- 
ment. Madhyamifca on the other hand, was elab- 
orated and completed bj Cbi-tsang*, S+9-623, and 
yogSc.ira by Heuan-tsang and his pupil fCbici- 
chi, 632-6S2. Although the Meditation and Mys- 
tical doctrines were essentially Indian in spirit, 
they were largely systematized in China by Bo- 
dbidharma* (d. between S34 & S37) and Sn- 
bhikarasimha, etc, respcctit ely. Hua-ycn, T’len- 
t’ai, and Pure Land were purely Chinese products 

Along with these developments, new doctrines 
were promulgated. The distinctive features of 
MsH.lTJn 1 — ’idtalism, negativism, thusness, void*, 
alaya-conscKiusness*, Twofold Truth, Three Ve- 
hicles, parlmitvls. Transcendental Wisdom, four- 
fold nirv.lna*, tlie univcrsibty of Buddba-nalure, 
(ilvation for all. s.ilvation by faith, vows, abrupt 
enliKhfenmt nt, the transit" of merits, expediency 
{ufa\J)^ mass for the dead {tillao^banc)^ the em- 
phisis on pi'sitiVE. etliical idtals such as emnpas- 
unn, chanty, benefiting others, lorin? words, ef- 
fort. tnleranci. (sie bodhisnttva, stagesi, the abso- 
lute prohibition of meat-eating, etc,, — either orig- 
inated or were perfect'd on Chinese soil Even 
the Buddha nd boJhisattva** doetnnos, which 
germinated in HTnavana, so vatCly expanded in 
Mih.ayjni and developed so m.iny new aspects 
inch as paradise, trikSya, triad, and tnratna**, 
that they can no longer be considered Hmayanis- 
tie Erom these it is 'clear that the difference be- 
tween Himv.'Sna and Mahlyant is not limited to 
the disfinition fhtt Hlnayrina, or P.lli Buddhism, 
15 the “vnill Vehitlc because it entertains the 
ideds of arhatship and salvation for the self, 
and that M 'hivjna, or ‘lanakrit Buddhism, is the 
Cre't V'hiele beciiise it seeks the goal of bo- 
dhi att' .ahood .md <.iIvstion for all Many doc- 
trir li and prattle il variations separate the two 
Vduchs. Fven the dirertinns of their geographical 
ryiamum have been dillcrent Hinavana went 
K,u hward to Ceylon, Tndo-C'hina, Siam, and 
lovi, where It floiieithes today, ahereas MahaySna 
vent ristw.ird to China Korea, and thence to 
fapan, and north aiard to Tibet and Mongolia (see 
I Im issin) 

V Ckinpif fonHtforfoa/fOn rtf As 

to the Chitteae transformation of Buddhism, it i» 
su<iicteijt to SBV that in its Mah3y3na development, 
r iddhism aHmst completely changed its com- 
olenon la China, becoming less Indian and more 
Chmise The de, elopnaenf of the ten schools 
^hotVB the Chinese character even more dearlv 
None of the realistic Kofa (Chu-ahS) which held 
that “ail exist*,” the nihilistic Satyasiddlti (ChSng- 
shih) "vblch insisted that “both the dbarmas and 
the seif are unreal.” or the formalistic Vinaya 
(Lfll had « oDg history m Ch os Alio 


Buddhist I'ermmology 

he dea at Yogac a (Fa h ang} wh ch re 
du ed e e y h ng o on ou tie s on y no the 
nega y Stic M dhyam ka (San lua) wh h re 
ga ded a ty a Vo d flou hed n Ch na for 
ong E en the es e Mv al Ch n yea.) and 
the intuitional Meditation (Ch’an) Schools, which 
were formed and developed in China, did not 
last They were either too extreme or too mys 
ticai for the Chinese. From the earliest days of 
Buddhism in China to the present, the Chinese 
have clung to the more practical and more mod- 
erate aspects of the system. As early as the 
fourth century A D , before any Buddhist school 
became a concerted movement in China, Tao-an 
promoted, and Hui-yuan* 334-416, completed the 
T’len-t’ai system and its doctrines of the identity 
of the One and the Many, the harmony of 
phenomenon and noutnenon, the universality of 
Buddha-naturc, and salvation for all. In the 
fifth century Tao-sheng founded the Pure Ltnd 
(Ch’ing-t’u) movement on the simple idea of sal- 
vation by faith These movements were supported 
by the philosophy of the Hua-yen School based 
on the theory of “universal causation of the Ele- 
ments of the Principle” and the ideal of “grand 
harmony without obstacle” or All-in-One and 
One-in-All Today the T’len-t’ai and the Pure 
Land Schools are still the strongest In China, the 
two combining to a great extent into one move- 
ment Of the 738,000 monks and nuns, 267,000 
temples, some 3,000,000 “home disciples,” and 
an unknown number of Buddha-worshipers m 
China proper today, it is safe to say that a great 
majority belong to these two Schools (See 
Chinese Religions ) 

VI Buddhism in Japan. All the ten schools 
were introduced into Japan. Due to the efforts 
of Prince Shotoku (S73-621) and such Great 
Masters as Kobo Daishi, 774-83S and Dengyo 
Daishi (767-822), Buddhism prospered In Japan 
the Pure Land School developed into four sects, 
Jodo, Shin, Yuzunembatsu, and Ji, and Tendai** 
(T’len-t’ai) gave rise to the Niehiren School” 
Among the specially Japanese features of Bud- 
dhism, we may mention its identification with the 
national life, especially in the case of the ex- 
tremely nationalistic Nichireu, its mysticism as in- 
dicated by the popularity of the Mystical (Shin- 
gon) and Meditation (Zen) Schools (which hxve 
almost cntiiely disappeared from China), Its mod- 
ern reforms Including the sanction of marriage 
for priests m moat schools, and its vitality m 
general Truly Japan is the lartd of Buddhism, 
where there are 42,249,229 adherents, 71,326 
temples and 7,7!3 churches, where most Buddhist 
schools still nourish, where Buddhist literature 
has been best preserved, where Buddhist study is 
most active, and where many world-renowned 
scholars have emerged See cosmogonies} cycles of 
time, Japanese Religions, sacred literatures, 
temples, Far Eastern, transmigration. 

E. J Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures ( 193 y) . 
Aivagiiosha. The Atoakemi^ of Earth tn the 

Mahayarut (1900), tr by D T. Suzuki. Saddharma 
pundartkar or the Lotas of the True Law ( 1684 ) tr 
by H Kern Th Stebetbatskj The Central Cortcep 
of BmUh-tt and ‘be Mtanirti of ‘be Ward 
Dbarma' ( 15 > 23 ) B J The B ery of 
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Huddhut lerminolog) 

LwJ h Thsmr,h ?}> D T Sutkj S aJ o 

h 4 La A a * Sju a 9 ^ C t 0 i Tj 
And Hi^Jdb 9 

Pfi^ r^Ag a/ fimddr m a Piidiih V K* 

9 B U L Su-. ku i^tAfA a BMdtdh wi 95S 

PaiiOTf Buddhsst" Ihc BrJiihiw Camn, 
t- iJied rupUalti (S^'l ) or i’ip.'jAj tPj! ), u!r»- 
T'i/ “thrft bjsk'-ts {pslaKi'^, Ctnta.iis I'i til/’-n 

(I'lli si.«4,) u' tlif 4i 1 (i the ’i 

iprf*! A ^ tjf «i ! ^ ) t * 

,r) ot* tfi'jl.f'i Tfi’ P'ii. ►tfsi' ) iS 
1 >[>'i't t, IIii<i}'j;ia rii'* nfcnl vtruon, 
Abs'b j'l*f!S 4 I'lOU'T.flilv frff'U tib>' P*ilf 
19 (r.iliiv “i fev MaSi.fWna >(ti; ii.ii l<r— i rrndrft'! 
j !«' Ch I'lbcun. •’«d Stuti- 

it Of ji! tt)'‘ i-Lj-t iir.il, fftm fht i'!t'iif.,t 

f !'• jfi of A 13 ot', the coa»j'®ft5 nor 
IS tbs Tutthf’ D-wrik'fei nr tJur Ta ho 

r<! Sion tit ihr Tripfimia In Chines'", ei' by ,t 
1 ihitSti.w, K ini.jbr., fi On,i^ f'tfif iifsbiif 

Hj'.'O Js) ji'i or j-^rti Hip vitb'mrt t>i S.PAI’ 
f'j.'en raJi (Titky,!, E'b.4), Tfsr Tibrt^.i S jOon 

(}■ j'l'fj- or A',' enrnnrisi''9 chr Ti'tpfP*t^fi 

jtid .imr 'I.iO'rc wo'k* .n s'ven part* !«4jt'.njr 

HTi stit tmta, j.]< |, ( i,r pHnirnirA bv i {.tiUr."'.ir(i 
of utnintr.'U'.rJ 1 ijl'il inr Tjo jJV' r3, II 

v,ilu(sjf', .lifoiTtbrr mjbjiiy yH.l cAot-o. 
7ti « r '-rn.' sfr-suifi n,.* ffndtttt'l i!i!!> MnnjttH 
Jll, ?lul Itk AVn'or porsin*' 4»R« tlJn'ilE'f nf' 
Mu srh'jrMti Or!v a sfry jmaSI pi'ft.on ft 
rstber the fhiii i ifif.i a nr (fj!- ‘linshtst T rtp,- 
/aAa 3ijs ivrn 'rj (nt« W'ntr't’ IariS.otj!t''S. 

Set Ci'tf'ulifl, liudiiht*! 

CocnciU, Buddhist. Thr First Cmini'j), rf 
loo masA 9, was hrlij ,’a Rajajjabs i(nme«*i4{r!y 
affir the dcith o' the f)»i!(ffea ft. 4EiJ BC ^ and 
Jssted fi’7 Srsvrt tnnl'ths, Presided fivry Ij the 
diarspif-^ MjhSkaesaps fMah'skssy^p^). (hr Cra'irt 
h-rafd Anasda f«.tr ffir Mjvittiit and 

UpJil the Psasutj frtitr*), rswde a rollrxtiws r-f 
in:r!pSi,rci. (tnd Sard the ni.mhrr of hndiitta'ii dta- 
c<wr*¥S The Seyond Cf.ssnri! nt "05 Wj« he’d 
too jears liter (t IJH tit’) .at Ve»Jl! ic. «»' 
hf»;d th« riDifJn*! dHerphne Snd ennti'niti she irrt 
Oieifa! prsttKC* which baJ sorrad jimtiriif she 
Vesilt j/jnnk#. This CfMriCO fattrd for exhtcrai 
nsemihu. SimuJianryiiiiif js hteral grtw? of 
CieHeii s!i!* Mshlisa/sjihikas, hrW a riysl e'n,ncii 
etrt?Wr the riljr tis opp-ositlsn to the orth'sJ&a 
FSdrrs nr Ther*v3t)as TIte tturd C'uunrtf, pat- 
tfCSBBtEeJ by (,000, tewk pl«« dunttg K.iR|[ ASeha’a 
re«Ati |ci 240 B.C t at PitaJijstiila and iaxrd te 
nSnr men'hj. At ibin CnwndSs ihr AfAtJajtivnKa 
(swratMsr CsuiJeetitjjs nf treatlrfs) «js addrd ttj 
the Sid Vif^gfa^ tewpSeling tisr 'bhrs? 

baefcaw” t){ the Casoa, or Thut ifcr 

Canon vt** fired, tfieu/h n<H vfsittrn down unit! 

fater. 

Ait scho^ta stsjept the firlt twft Coti«tei!», Al- 
dtoui^fs the third ii nst rtWKtJoned m P3!. work* 
et la the WiSirkit of the SarvaetUsdin*, mnei whnt- 
dp mt dot-ii! it Delsiit shout the three Cetin- 
sli*, hpwreer, ymtiT dtfler emoar the nifioti* 
iwwrdt, whkh wertr ipi written untO trverif ern- 
turiea liter Th* traditkiB <tf NentW**! Bud- 
Alan edd* a Foittth Oudl a KaitijDir n u 


Hudtlhifil Ifrutmolo);^ 

I i 

V. m ^ 

o 

S t 
Hu ("u.n^ 

fUtl-tsang : fitr.irHi and 

'VTteiiii' er n" 'i,r ‘4 jJli" 1 1 . ir S ^ i 4 * 

l!', ttbis ji, b ir» ""4 ai ih- t-i- ; i*'"’ n t hi,. 

b*ii iy, ,ii.f jiitb-if uf "tjity ion I'ii.ii w. i 
f In i.itp th"" sU'.iisni u iir?’" tj's'r yf the three 
T'CI.'III" ef she d, 

Discipluiao Kthooi. ( is .Sfcr, Vinajs, 
Ch.n, Lo, j.tp Ititrii) ll.r « h >5 .s ctHrd 6ia- 

cpisrtrv bet , le- ,t ii pi'pit n j tfir (I'.u sec 

tii't Ilf 'hr Ci'iirl (arc t a“'.Fi."i, fi4,k rst 'I, the 
Ff-nr Ilioiioti b-h bi-.atac i! ('iiiiivni far' eu 

Jitly trt« Msttii' <n Pior /^.'iiS'jft , «nd tt»c N«"i- 

9 h ,1 or S.'l.fh M'l’, iti 11 'niiri betjiii'r" It wtS 
eUiiii»t”il Sid c>i;npktrj ui t'h.na 'y Tao h'usiti, 
■jati Af'i" to,) It Oh! 

Viniji aims rt the '(!4i.‘5’lif4r ' J spmh, 

ant thn' /h! It m'iuir* ' j '.ihi'.'tii-t" r"",rptj,‘’ 
r^d fir nil rikii an.f t,ji n ,i", a‘"d 'precejitt 

fur pelt If n! Ill' c" ti rujr* 'fJii.adii, 

ciMSV u, et 'fhr.r i'f t' If ut drt- 

cipluvr '"rit, file "'((Si-i ‘t di'i ,f Ji-!!"'’ !sid eown 
ty the Jlitdujiai Ui'i'iiv the "“tduTtiur r,f ht 
iijOii.r” 111 (be 1 J 1 ‘A , '.s" . f*"i Ii"«r Jr.tisdi by 

!th fip in r'dilvlUi, oh'.!* .» rvof , 11 ( 1 , r 

IJ diitaiSH.x mrdh'.'iUT," tJccdJ, ihfd!* Ehr “AiE up 
nf J-wip'i'''*" 'CJ'iesari ifi stt.fin, irfeh, and 
tboisphs, and tt.t.fth(r the “(.fijr ictrr ut di*,t("iiif’‘ 
"ubich "ih.ijlt: V in jt uni 4e to be tti-JTipHfV ll'r 
Mfjirr hi.Uf Oivntioo Etriu tivn, foUiiwnt; the 
“nid tif dJiajKti-aaJ'iie' di'tfn'i" (tut isrtiher 

dhs-mai {cVniciUoi M-r fie rif i Ufr rct^tri't, 

I'nie.vrj ib'' stihstjate u ditiipli'.e a« neiiher 
fV niitr'i*' eierin-ftt tinf n.tJi,), while sbr Sntllh 
MounWtrt hfh'">d, t.iHnwIftg thr tdrai'st d< atm* 
tbit tt,r'iK’au»!'''S» tiorif i> f'tU iiterpmetJ ts *t 
see is ta the altvt w'ftT loiiSiin* 

The fcKw't iwl'jous In the Hlitivli.i" sad hard 
Sw rr.its !i L b'fi ■ J* sn indrf wi.'eii! err* ti hut 
)? trisplet sad ^K,5‘j0 itdhrrent* iti Jsrsa whert 
II i» 'jJifd Jh't kitti, (Mew l)iw .plintfi, S'fitiui) 
eiti'e It Wi* Tfiiimed by kinnti, i20S whts 

put it on the beris uf UtelfnKiw d'»rtp! nf "^i.e, a 
vow ufceS jittvalely irateud of st urd'iution it 
valid. 

Forty-two Ol^pt^r Sfltra. Sohjc'' ni iaten 

Jivc feteicfb by b< ih t hire^r mi fJtetdnntit 
mehiila't ii. jet' at yrart, fbr 4u'fu, t' 

lat-rt ftiitbnfru, It n'"t n *1 utiu 

teel 1>KS n trst.tlifit "i nt teinned frapmrn't of 
v*rifi«t SEiiiaySnu*' >i.riplarei, Ji wst lifst i^isofed 
in J^6 A 1) tVse were iwn Chibetr frantO 
tions, ore made !« the J(sn 4',na"tv ("dfi PC- 
220 A D.), which was Id*: ^(E-t the Chi bting jw- 
rlod (420.4 ?*i), th* mhsr by Ch'li-th'stn id the 
W« era {222-25(0 A.O.). Th** latter tiantlat on 
bat jorje thfuiiffh man;' edo.f'nt, each time 'in 
dargomjt teitw rbunge* sad accumstlatlu^ 
MaMySua -daaa a-*d T*"-'*t** cafwepjt- The ed - 

rftiB con ajoJnj a *f7 by Empe or C3>h»- 
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02 he o d e p obab y ng^ 

b k he Seu he n and N he n Dyna es 
(4-20 ?S9) The p pu y a ep ed cd on a 
mu and h s e den y been g ea a e d 

by B ddh » of he M d on S h o * Eng 
by S Beal, “Sutra of Forty-two Sections,” m his 
Catena of Ruddhm Scriptures from tie CAtnese 
(IS71), and by D. T. Surufci, “The SGtra of 
Forty-two Ch.ipters,” in Seven Shsfcn’a Sermons 
of a Buddktrt Ahbot (1906) 

Hiaayatio. See Buddhism 

ilsuan-tsan^. (596-664) Founder of the 
Idealistic School* of Buddhism in China and the 
most important Fgijre in the MjhayJna* develop- 
ment in the Far East Ordained at tlurteen, 
Hsuan-tsany early became familiar with Buddhist 
philosophy. He traveled extensively to study un- 
der many maate-s, but was not satisfied with their 
explanation and the trjinlations they used In 
629, accompanied bv a small group, he secretly 
jet out on a long, haaardoua trip to India against 
g( vernnient.i! ouln He overcame many m- 
supcahle Inrdshtps on his way, and finally ar- 
1 ved at ’he homeland of Buddhism He studied 
under, and diUbfited with, all great Indian phi- 
Insuphcis of the time in practically all the great 
Itidun imuerjities Thus he not only acquiredi 
a firsthand knowledge of Indian philosophies and 
religions, both Buddh'St and non-Buddhist, but 
also Kcime the mo-t Important historian of the 
thought and conditions of India in the seventh 
centiirv He visited Ceylon and returned to 
China bv way of Persn tn 646 after seventeen 
years of study and travel, bringing with him 
seven images of the Buddha and 657 Buddhist 
workr, mostlv new to Chins, His return was the 
(ICC It, run of a warm Imperial welcome and marked 
a new epoch of Buddhist history. Upon Imperial 
commind, he resided, taught, and worked in the 
Ta’ii-en Womitery Here he introduced many 
new trends of Buddhist thought, translated 75 
basic Buddhist texts totaling 1,335 chapters, which 
have been accepted as standard, and produced 
many outstanding Buddhist scholars. See Bud- 
dhism. 

Hua-yen School; (Str Avatahsafca, Chin 
Hua-yen, Jap. Kegon, all meaning “'Wreath” or 
“Flowery Splendor”) This MahSyina* school, as 
far a* we know, never existed in India Its name 
IS derived from the title of its chief scripture, 
the Awtaasaka Sutra. One chapter of the 
Sittra was translated separately as the QaniS- 
v^uha and another #1 the Hasa-hhamika With 
the translation of the latter lo 512 A.D , the T<- 
lun or Dssabhumi School came into being in 
China This was replaced by Hua-yen which was 
nominallv founded by Tu-shun (557-640). The 
real founder of Hua-yen, however, was it* pa- 
trUicK Fa-tsang (643-712), ihe Great Master 
Hsittn-shou, who completed the system and after 
whom the School is also called (he Hnen-ihou 
School. 

The main tenet of tho Ava s 

the UniTcm) by the i7 «. 
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L e allv be Rea m of the Law Dharmadka n 
mean on he one hind 'UtmaeTuh e he 
Realm of P n p e and on the othe the u 
ve se self e he Realm of Ai E ements 
Hn.ve.sa. Causa-on . the mu-ual cau9a.-on of 
all dharmas (elements) which are inter-related, 
inter-depcadeut, and inter-ongmatiag. The uni 
perse is conceived to be fourfold" the World of 
Facts, the World of Principle, the World of 
Principle Realised m Facts, and the World of 
the Harmonv of these Facts. This harmony is 
achieved through “inter-idcntlfication” and “m- 
ter-pcnetration” of all facts and principles, re- 
sulting in the Universe of One-Truth. 

To explain the possibility of such world of 
Harmony, the School advances the “Ten Profound 
Propositions” 1 ) All things are co-existent, eor- 
responding to one another 2) The intension apd 
extension of one thing involve those of others 
without any obstacle 3) The One and the Many 
are mutually inclusive 4) All things arc iden 
tical with one another. 5) The hidden and the 
manifested mutually perfect each other 6) All 
minute and abstruse things penetrate one another 
7) All things reflect one another 8) Truth is 
manifested in facts and facts arc the source of 
Enlightenment 9) The past, present, and future 
are inter-penetrating. 10) Ail things are mam 
festatJons and transformations of the Mind 

The Ten Profound Propositions are based on 
the Doctrine of the Sixfold Character of Dfaarinas 
to the effect that each dhaima has the six charac- 
teristics of Universality, Speciality, Similarity, 
Diversity, Integration, and Differentiation These 
characteristics make possible the universal inter 
relations as well as the individuality of all things, 
thus making them both One and Many, and re 
suiting in a world of “Perfect Harmony without 
Obstacle ” Such world of Harmony is called the 
Realm of the Lotus-store or the World Illumined 
by the Buddha of Perfect Enlightenment, in which 
all being! will be carried to Buddhahood through 
the One vehicle* 

The Hua-yen doctrine was brought to Japan by 
Shmsho (Shen-hsiang) in 736. The School has 
now 35 temples and 23,000 adherents iii Japan 
but very few in China 

Hui-yiian: (334-416 A D.) Established the 
White Lotus Society in the Lu Mountain, advo- 
cated the doctrine that nirvana* and the nature 
of dharmas (elements) are unchangeable, taught 
“thinking of Buddha” which involves meditation 
as well as repetition of Buddha’s name, wrote 
“Monks Need Have No Respect For Kings” in 
which he stressed the indestructibility of the spirit 
and the transcending character of the Ultimate 
which is above lift and death, and being and 
non-being, and founded the Pure Laud School* on 
pietism originally advocated by hit teacher Tao-ati 

Idealistic School, Buddhist: One of the two 
wings of MahiySna Buddhism* in India, the Yo- 
gSeSra (Self-concentration) School was founded 
by Aiafiga (c. 410 500 A.D ) author of tha 
y Bgiciro-t h um s Saitra and the T of both the 
Makaj grapi^ and the MaJij 
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The y g cjrt do Tie ^ \ t ibo ated 
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In- J'^trhvL Hit ni 
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{'i'f6-66't) f irj ir tia-iff ' uM'd I,'‘>'i i ta- 

ariitiird HI Kii.i ihi"'! p!iiii’f'irhi,-i, '-'tir.Mti •'< 
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• ilntu 1(1 CfjKiJ Hi; pjpiJ KV'-i J,i (Ki I (hij- 
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nj !hr i Irai'inV ! n. trine 111 IrV hiflfltl. Ill 
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adtris, (if lif'.ih iJ'e i.^ ►v'm, ir 
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iT ’’i.e 4 Ixi P.eve.t I.'-Ji.lij tr at-r', 
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• art ,1) ii'.ise 1,1, .1 t- til (.VJ *fCai!Sr tt Sfntesi the 

'H-edi* 0! -i'- !4 I f jj' • i aid (li! Jo'd? 

tailt fi-.i'A t.tiie 4frJ hr,< kk- the ris- 

efjfji tis prsdnte n aniteijai nni. 

The < ne r- nHi i.i.eri i» 'he "ffiit 

SrinfitrinatHiti'’ .doatn tife\<r »n the »t;P!e 

ssf 'I'wuntaneowt tfis'llie. the treJr p "fp-tuail, in* 

dvernifi? «r pTietiat 

sftd fnenifMtJtit.M perpetualty “pcifttmitig*’ seeJe, 
’fW»« thiee eStinenti- maRiff't tttorss, sed 

perfiiBnaj •< p on e el tnd Sjefc ujt one 
ioothrr e rrn r » ni « he mov- me «• eju»e 
luid tMett. The! miad-cuntc m • Lbe ‘•teead 
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a r n h H p iL n c idr n 

nor o* nlnnain I 

h (I n on 

4 oi , » 4 n,- -mo - . r .he f,,, of f 
(.•'er-'t The -it •! .i.'.cii' t'seiSii a'e the 

■'j.'r! III'' i'’)i 'll’,” !’* f.k r< iiiit (tf i" 

. iior i t t'’ npn .1 r .» il.' 'i ' ii illp self 
a'.' j!l (h' '.Illli.al ITT r). lij iMurd 

• (• •■ t'lr a!,' , 1 I'.l, 5 ■lO'.t. It|i' '• 'O' i t‘J IS It 
I 1 e, thoTf , > i I." 't’r I' I- ,e ’<f' I ; the V,(H 

I nil it fiir i 1' I >.''e T, h-' ( .r "{1,1,1 ti j 1 
JUP r' tip li-'itli, Jijierf, tft- n. 'ttvr S'fPi.t 
til. *e’f A f ie> 'If a', 'ut ‘tt eh li •nui'i e j 
ii.d h'l cledii' lU "'•etiiil;’, Jisti t*.e r'.it 
,le,1,‘'>' O'j'e t -P sH'it: ti,e r.i'ld Aifori'i'i. jt I if 
, r'line, 'ffse l~l•l'i^e st,'>, ori.! „ it. t firtl 

'he {(.P'rile 4', eft, aH’ 'i al'we II tile 
nirn'i! ii iiv’’ ', 't ,'H'iivit' ie”T Isi A'trd", 

lit iiiJ'iri.'i if th' f v'iti V wiifii It- pro uit* 

; '(Icdt'OM 
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karma kannaa Sk ) A on a on. fi 
d i h d m man e n f 
n T and phj eti gy deed speecli o 
ho Cjh n b y p au ng g od e 
neutr-!] iffrct, eitlwr im-ncdiatwy or jn the future, 
■jcuosifiiig as the action ts good, evzi, or mdiife'- 
ent The effect itself becomes the cause of further 
erect, making the self, m the case of an indi- 
uiJnil, a process of unceiaing trairsformatici'i frOTn 
one life to another in the wheel* of transmigra- 
t on*, ind ihe world, n the case of the universe, 
a process of perpetual becoming. Thus karma is 
1) uction-encrKy, past or prtsent, latent or man!- 
feet, actu.il or potential, 2) a self-operating law 
of causality and rttribution, 3) the entity of the 
individual or the universe earned along in the 
seriL'E of tfie Whtd of Life (rtf/tireru*). 

Kobo Datihf (Jap The Great Master [Coho, 
7’4-83';) Was m China from 80$ tu g06 as pupil 
of flui-kuo, returmd to Japan to found the 
Shingon Sch,iiil (si-e Mv 5 t 1 c. 1 l School, Buddhist) 
m the Ea^t Temple (Toji). He was the foreraost 
J ipancjtt c ilhgf .ipher, ijr.gin.itoi of i opular eia- 
cation, iiid pusuhly the inventor of the Japane,c 
alfhabet (in the form of the '‘Iroha’* poem). 

Kosa (Abhidfaarmafcosa) School: (Chin 
Ch\i-shf, J ip Kasha) iluddbist Klnay'ina Real- 
ism, a.i outgrowth rjt the Siutiantika bi-anch of 
laiv 'stisSiia (Ajll-iruts School) Named after 
Vmih indhu’s j'lAtu f/ijrjra.jfo <a h'iitttj (“The Store 
if tfitf Ifighcf Uiiarnu or Lav"), the Realistic 
Shy'll I'l Chmt tiiiluwid tHu jit-tsanp’t* transla- 
tion ((i$!-6$4 5 ind replT-cJ the Pi-t'an School 
which h,id priiriuiIgiteU the Sarvistiv.lda* doctrine 
The Kiu'a teaching w.n firit brought to Japan by 
Chit'ii and Ch't.tiau m (iSi and again by Oembo 
in 73$ In neither Chm.i nor Japan did it exist 
for more th m t few ecitur os 

The chief tenets of Kota are summed up in two 
propositions "The r'ality of the three periods of 
time and the entity of all dharmaa or elcrnents’' 
ami “The unrcalitv of Jhc self and the reality of 
at! iJhirmaa " Thece dhirnnit are reduced to 7$ 
and elas'iSicd under two categories, the Created 
and the Non-ercated The Non-cre.ated Dharmaa 
(ir flemciits of negative becoming form one group 
and include tht, three dharnias of Space, “]£xtinc- 
tt III thry'igh Iritrilf ctiial Rower,” and “Extinction 
with.ut a r*Tndueti.t Cavtsf.” The Created 
Dhirni.it fall into four groups' 1) Form {rupa, 
roaferla! Hements) — the five sense-orgins, the five 
sense-ubjects, aftd “form-with-no-manifeBtation” 
(1) dhamma). 2) Mmd (o«<t) , 3) ConcorniUnt 

FuBcti{>0‘}’‘™^& dh-Anna# ifi Buodivi- 

Eionsi .md 4) Eiemtnts which are Neither Sub- 
stantial Forms Nor Mental FunctsoflS~14 
(Iharmss 

All Created Elements co-exist in the 
world, and they exist only momenisrilv Thtv, 
the mind included, are regarded as uhjects, *mcc 
the School IS coneiracd with objects 0"ly 
does not recggii'xe any subject To the Buddhts 
ea Its, the sc f • noth ug iw the fivefo d Ag 
jregate of Form, Seosation CoDcepOon VoUtion 
snd Caotc ousoesi- As tuch hu no read ty 
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To epan hemmrra ns f dha ma K a 
offe a the th oiy of Sx Cause The e a e 1) 
he A C e o he eff e fa 0 n he p u 

d n of a dha ma 2) he Co x en Ca se 

such as the tour Greai Eicmcti.o ,Eu,.h, W. -e 
Wind, Fire) always working together, 3) the 
Similar-species Cause or a cause fteipmg other 
causes of its kind, 4) the Concomitant Cause ^ like 
associated causes of mmd and mental conditions, 

S) the Universally Prevalent Cause or human ig 
norance, and 6) the Cause Ripening in a Different 
Life or the cause that produces the effect In ad 
dition to these, there are the Four Conditions or 
Setondary Causes, namely, the Cause Condition or 
the chief cause, the Continuous Condition which 
immediately foHows a preceding condition, the Ob 
jective Condition which has in object or environ- 
ment as a concurring cause, and the Upheaving 
Conditien which brings all the abiding causes to 
a culminatton Since these Causes and Conditions 
are always operating and producing new situations, 
a dharma remains m a state only for one single 
moment The actual world is real and it is real 
is a dynamic becoming 

Kwan-yin" (Chin ) Idem Avaiolcitesvara*. 

Kutnarajiva* (343 or 344-413 AD) An In- 
dun torn in Kutha, founder of the Middle Doc- 
trine School* in Chinn, who arrived in 401 A D 
and translated some 300 stitched volumes of im 
portant Buddhist texts into Chinese, inducting the 
basic Trcutircr of his School, the funuamental 
Safyiiifddfs of the Satyasiddhi School*, and 

the widely followed LtOtus Suivit* of the T'len-t a 
School* While he translated, he elucidated At 
various doctrines of the texts to the 500 or SOO 
who assisted hitn, and to the thousands of scholars 
who gathered aroand him from aU parts of $^(vta 
Aside from rejecting realism and firmly establish 
ing the negativism of the Three Treatises in China, 
he made clear for the first time there the Buddhist 
doctrine of the unreality of the self and put thu 
doctrme of the UTtimate void* on a firm foutvda 
tion. His pupils, the most brilliant scholars of 
the time, started several Buddhist currents the 
Threc-tre itise Negativism by Seng-chao, the 
Nirvana doctrine by Tao-sheng*, and Satyasiddhi 
Nihilism by SSng-tao and Seng-sung. Among h.t 
pupils were the “Four Sages,” the “Eight Eminent 
OreV’ and the “Ten Wise Men.” 

LitnaUni: A popular term for Tibetan Bud- 
dhi«m, an appellation not used by the Buddhists 
themselves Mahayana Buddhism in the form of 
Yogacira idealism wa« first introduced into Tibet 
about 650 AD by King Srong-btsan Gam po 
through the influence of his two Buddhist wives 
It was firmly established under King Khri-»rong 
De-btaan who invited Padma Sambhava (or ^-■ 
dm^haia) ftoro Northwestern India in 747 He 
came from a center of Mantrayana, or ritualism, 
mystic, Tantric, and esoteric Buddhism. He 
gained popular support by subduing native heathen 
chiefs w th the a'd of spells and charms and by 
ting e o Bu a rmt deal of the 

indigenous animistic, ptalLc oi&tntic, dev 



Buddhijst Tcrminolc^ 


HiiddhiBt 1 emiinolof^y 


if«n Jig tad dcmaa worfh ping Bon* rr g p 
In pta otofbj kc tpJ«c«i "Sjt jad Knwh 

ka* Kffn rvrtrri ^ cnu in 

of thr C inofi (fpt Canon, B, Jh.M -<* 

O'lt »ith isfnark jbif istcnrtiw \ ivjtf-!,! of r~ 

tiiar^ha! avs aji lujoyi finnii tjliig tf)<" 

iiisrh ECirKt* “rifsfa ’ (Mjf-ns) or “rC'eri ” 

In the trnth Cfnturv, fo!l<.‘'Wii,^ ih" ib-fc rm- 
ateti by jicr*CLt,tn!ii, Lirtia.irti yaa cd irsiiM,*! 
pl'Wej snd {njrgfd itwJI uf Bo C'l’ i n 'Ifir 
rchgiout cefnrm wat «rne4? diil bv fis- IwCan 
Aitsa wliij arnvfd lO itOS tonttnticd thi 
tfrfttshtinii of tJt« Or?i!i, Jiij thr K (- 

lisTn-pd (Oriicf of tlir Cntty of Ui^dpluiri whuS 
later fplil into "e''erai £rtl" Pfif’JC- wnrf 
tw msrtyi the ifystcm of tran nsC'ion o' 
thtp from fnchfr to sun ’vta st< tiJ K «•!- 

erfed irfmtuiK.o’j fnUtit,»’ iiit; ji -i .r li <• 

ihirtctnth enjitory stlt.pveH nu- 

firm icy fliititiih a!' for'- wvlh KoWila. K-Bifi, 
th-B einr'frjr tf CLitia, wim i.inir Cinui.ii {hf 
4tt:r rrltyinn tf his eitritrr 
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pu {fii bj A wilfls Ilf fsiifi: (. .rrjr' ttSu^’i, tho'ii 5 , 
jpd oihfr rsi'tefr snd ffw •'lEi-iisivt- wsi* 

lit tl >■ ,11 jti sy 'vllf""! 

ifJI J Ji ; 1 ; - th ! It, 'iiV'i 

^ ' h tin, Sti ‘■'jd, he W"';-!) ^ t 

dft nt th'B), *1 1 S l.tl i J" i } .!< "(■311 

t'ji,. 1) 1, 1 ,th a iH'ji ( c I'o'i, ‘"'I' pric. , 
1,1 f (,(■,! M 1 .Srf It ■, h ■ ff t LiifJtOfl 
r,£l t" is' IVTo' t,l *13 a ■'! ■s (I T ir" hj „ fsttfl \ 


In t.me fhn n iiifbra bi-.amr hij'i'v uti .iiyf.-J, 
tn S'ltiji: nut'iX'ht .nloltcfv 11 thr si'nir nt 
teflt'Bt, i'ti'tfnj, flirt) i-’ilTt j.tti 


tlrt.'t 30) .‘<1 ) fo It*. '■■’ 
t. Ml, “lift SufS’J !* . ' 
liin, T/'e fstlt/,! K ,'/ ,'ttr 
l}t li>tJJil‘iirt 'f Tttd U'O' 


f t'is « t , ! r i! 
(.y'M, I 't UVMi 
'I I 1 1 J !»«, p,, fu'.y 


hi tjiony wisho 1 f t< trir " KiltJ* f ' lOi t a H" (Jy'i'l 


innti,)f'jr 'fhi> (- t» j. t 'V T tird^-kha- 

I'd {r, i,t North ’jit"rn T.hrCf who itinJrf 

tfn" irformcd sect of <;'<«■ !.)*•?». “thr vitWjua fci.:," 
ts*i th later split ml 1 tts' j! s.ib tcttn In 
fi# 'hr ilU 'rd aiti'n, j'et (iwriiit. s y.orr y<llo* 
Iijts 3 i»o '.iVs, p'a'{i"f fin; fit' lu ih.- 

tjjfiiie Vrilnw Ifa'a Crlioatt w-is crtff>«trti, foit- 
inghtiy iMitalions to itilei wrr ri'sunxJ, le- 
UpioMi aswfohimi anJ fttmns wrrf hrld Crte- 
moftici, t'-n r»«ioai, the ii^e o! ^rlN, to* 

JSrtM, siif holy vatetj the wt-rahtp ol sei.jta, thr 
divisJOB >»»)> eli)‘i-so«, thf ct ner itrnt-n 1 of js'wer 
m 'he aohonty, fu,, heir str.kin^t stnvN 

aniy !a CsEhtflKis'ti. fiowr\*r, therr a .»o ft>* 
drose ot hofroveny, th<" tnioffn* from Ke*tO" 
tianNm in Chift* csor'i by r«tet! ott The m- 

fijftri •itsim^yishM pv tho *<inpti»tj oi the 

jntHtfW ociire, tbo reiftf*fnaii'jn H karnte nr mii 
tfutn-s, aad thr praritey en teliSijify 
tnUtf, TsoiijE fc 5 ,?-na tonltnyed the cemprowjm uf 
Mi' ihvesfitks Ncya!)v!f-n *nti Matiir syina 

In the Sfiynth crrimry. the ehtitch wa, 
under two drand LS'n#*, tbs- orijf't* fl the 
* 0 )js hivtf’i' ficra jtitrihaii'd by ojtivr lottoriio* to 

Tltntg fefi 8 “M’e *ni), hfi two popHs, or h.si sMcr 
sorttcmiwrftry IBr UsJsi Ckma irtyahwi-'in-po- 
dt'ej ¥»*t *e tb« "ectaa") )t tBr tempur*! t'tSer 
residing in I’oute at Ciiisa, irga'dreJ m the J«- 
iarrtatioifl of AyiSokiteJvaia*. 11 ft* I'astthc't 
{piantbea-fia-pEt (b’e, “smi jewel reRciit'' 1 , w 
T»sb) LIrrt* sfitr t).» tesnlrnm »! rasBi, se the 
spftiwaS nwrf n"lE}j di-eiise powff and islfalNhlt 
aiitBurtiy o^tr dt.iEtrmgf mitvn, and it: rrgeirded 
»s til* ifirgriiiin'iifi of Attfit^nfij forr Anstt*). A 
tiifW iiSfirs ts tflrit*)! by dJiCO'it'ftng the tfifsttsl 
born St appro* im)tt-*ly the mim tifftr {Jn* prrrntie* 
JSiA* died, of whom dte InfeBt It suppoaed to be 
Jkli (Kinutlati 

TAwt*B BrrdWhwm, wkrflwT ft ki oiigmal or 
rneonMrvicied form, U b«icd oa Vi n>«*ii* u Ou 


i^otrii HCtra: tS^r. ;*n 

fi.r No.t inr !);>■' 'to* mo’ i , fho! ihtst 

»i ripttirrs )'! rlr let b ' >’*>< - nofi tf r 'o 

of ti,e M^h'sJii) i J I ii» ' ; I ,r I t'3| JE! i S' lb 
<f*tl*"> «!l h t'rniti tbt it *, 31 *tiT b'lsjf if til 
SI,! <1 i thr rosb'do't'i "* th,- t ll 'slot* tft' 

Tr.nr, I' I'j'hrs laS ttooi t all e,‘r3''.'rt, r*- 
iht* tf.'er Whi^lrt' to Dim Vp-ho.e, <« 
the prirtjpl'* to' “fhir ti a*' Snd Al, n t ' r We 
know fji ihmj ft it« 4i.tb 'tjh p o, it* ,’Sj'e ot 
origin, b«t its I'-rs" tfafulstinsi itsU* < h,! p»r t* 
dated c A !>• t'>! tbr ibrre "njinn Cf mr'C 

(f4tt»Utn.rs, the? hy Kornirejit 3* to fiot jt u 
u*r.l ),i China ard Japat-, ah-n* with 
iinportaai itiBimentsf 'rs by CbiSs k’'i Etijt. tf , 
)I Kp'fi, TAe t'"**® ''' f*" I' 

cf ,ic Tfsso /,«) {iS'fds, W. r Cr.tb.il, 
fahritigeal, tf'A* /isrof of ii- / oer 

ttoini, 

Midfjyanjnka, 'ter Nfililr f)o, ftif.r Hi hod 

Ms!i4vair«*rna: ^Sbr, 'fbr titmi Son Bai 
dfiaj The Ba-ldha tif the Mys’i ol ido .1' "»ho 
i!S<Hn'*ir'! the whole w ir'-t e* ’b* <!iii thii-i " rbr 
tntvrtse if ht» Lsw-hody (it t'fkay,!, frtr-er 
pr-Jihinp Its* tniSh, and iiSl pbeio 'orj .* -fr tin 
jne^ifeititio’is The “Reilm • t \i itt a Rt; '**[ 
tnry" is it,« C4*'''be4)' of B iiwij !r, whiN ib« 
"Reatuf of rh'ariiind Elonmot' s fm Cn"* b<*ii} 

of Wijdoxt, httfi bwissij; aspetf; of the Siine lay* 

body Ihew sw*. Rr-aimt afe plrti.imlly fopre 
Srftled in ‘'Ctrstes’' {mS'^Jacni In tfie mon^ela 
al (be Rt'pnsi!i''7 Rnifft, fas the 

of mrditii) wtirroas jo tho of 

iV IBaninod Bealtn where hr K (h*> first of the 
i)¥e WSidotn Bndtjh»si, he bas the *'tijjn o* wts* 
ium fisL" f fwah wraojaf* hr s t» ft be fen 
tr *uLrfinind"d tr BuddfiM and bodh 1* *** * I 
of whom ire h e avim f«ls wnt. 



Jiuddiust lerminologT 

He h» many an fo ma on bu he M a] 
tJ ny ng h dent y of 
w n and S ky mon (aee Buddha) n 

nff h t he h ee bod s of ea h a e d Fe en 
The La« body of he fo me , he eal y of he 
S>t Great Hlements, ■whereas that of the latter ja 
an abstract principle Sec Vairocana 

Mahiyana. See Buddhism 


Maitreya (SIcr.), Metteya (Pih) ; (Chin, 
Mj-1c, Jap. Miroku) a) A bodhuattt a» -who -was 

500 A D,f ), b) The Future Buddha prophesied by 
^tama Buddha, -who js to come after 5^670,000,- 
000 years to spread the Doctrine and to save all 
bein|( His name means benevolence, and 
another name, Ajita, means invincibility Defi- 
nitely a mythological figure, be la said by tradi- 
tion to have been born in South India, and ia 
often confused with Asanga's teacher. In Bud- 
l^ist temples, he is represented in the hall of 
the Four Heavenly Guardians as the Future Bud- 
dha, fat and laughing, facing outivard and wel- 
coming all worshipeis, one hand holding a flower 
or rosary, each bead of which represents 1,000 
years he spent in doing merciful deeds during 
previous eristence. and the other hand holding a 
mystic bag containing future happiness for all 
See Buddha, Buddhahood, incarnations 


MaBjnsn: a) (Sfcr, Chin WSn-shu, Jap 
Monju) A bodhisattva* symbolic of Wisdom, is 
usually placed on the left of Sikyamuni in tem- 
ples, while Samantabhadra, representing Compas- 
sion, 18 on his right There aie six Interpreta- 
tion# of the name, but the most generally accepted 
IS "wonderful and auspicious ” His standard rep- 
resentation includes five curls to his hair, repre- 
senting _ the fivefold Wisdom of the Buddha, a 
sword in his hand, suggesting the penetrative 
quality of Wisdomi and a lion, indicating the 
power of Wisdom Sometimes he rides on a pea- 
cock and holds a sutra instead He is regarded as 
the parent of many Buddhas, th^ ninth predecessor 
of SSkyamuni, the head of the bodhisattvas, the 
chief disciple of the Buddha, the son of the Bud- 
dha, etc Hia most fafnous center is the Wu-t’ai 
(“five terraces”) Mountain in Shansi, China, the 
Mecca of many Buddhists b^ A Tantric god 

Meditation School: (Skr, Dhyena, Chm 
Ch^ariy Jap ZcTt) Buddhist meditation has been 
specially dm eloped in the Ch’an School in China, 
better known to the West by its Japanese equiva- 
lent Zeu The doctrine of Zen is ^^not founded 
on words or scriptures,” but is “a special trans- 
mission outside of the Sacred Teaching,” a “tnna- 
miseion from mind to mind” Based on the rhr- 
oiies of the “universaiitv of Buddha-nature” and 
the possibility of “becoming a Buddha in this very 
body," Zen teaches “directly pointing to the hu- 
man mind and to become a Buddha by seeing one’s 
nature.” Nature denotes the “Store of the Ail- 
•emng True Ijw and the P-ofound M nd of 
D rrSna ”* i,e he Buddha-m nd ui ts highest at 
tribal ca and true BTbe Buddha mind 


£(uddhi6t Terminology 

knows no d n on of nan f a on and s 
en e m nd and s oh c nl gh enm n and g 

no aiicc 0 Buddh and sent ent be cgs It s 
den al w h he H ghes Veh e the Su 

p eme T uth, he True S a e nd he Hn 

versal Realm of the One-Truth” of other schools 
When this Buddha-mind is penetrated, Buddha- 
hood* IB attained 

Interpretations of the Buddha-mmd among Zen 
Masters vary, but in general it is conceived as 
the void* which is “neither holy nor unholy, 
neither cause nor effect, neither good nor evil, 
neither form nor characteristic, neither the root 
nor the attachment of feelings, and neither the 
Buddha nor sentient beings.” The world of mul- 
tiplicity, with all Its specific characters and dis- 
tinctions, is the result of our ignorance and at- 
tachment, and as such is but a dream. Conse 
quently, to penetrate the Buddha-mind some Mas- 
ters urged "wu-nien” or absence of thought m 
the sense that the mind is not m any Vay to be 
attached to or influenced by objects. Others ad- 
vocated “-Wang ch’ing” or “ignoring our feelings ” 
Still others, contending that the phenomenal World 
was after all the maaifestation of the Buddha- 
mind and therefore even ignorance involved Siid- 
dha-nature, recommended “j£n ham,” i e., letting 
the mind take its own course 

The fundamental method of attaining Buddha- 
hood, however, is meditation, which the School 
distinguishes into Tathagata Meditation and Pa- 
triarchal Meditation. The former, the Buddha’i 
way of meditating as set forth m the LankSvatSra 
Sutra, presupposes keen deliberation and a clear 
understanding of the identity of the Buddha and 
the ongmaliy undefiled mind, whereas the latter, 
the way of meditation as taught by the Patriarch 
’Bodhidharma*, requires no intetlectuai effort in 
bringing about the intuition of the Buddha-mmd 
Although one can meditate In any position, the 
regular way i« meditation while sitting cross- 
legged (Jap. %aten) Enlightenment (Jap satori), 
or the culmination of meditation, may be either 
gradual or abrupt It may come before, after, 
or smrniltaneously with the cultivation of the re- 
ligious life The major tradition, however, is 
that of “abrupt enlightenment preceding gradual 
cultivation,” on the theory that cultivation roust 
be gradual and guided by the perfect understand- 
ing of Truth. 

To sharpen the imagination and to sensitise the 
consciousness so that the Buddha-mind can be more 
readily intuited, different sects of the School de- 
veloped different “styles ” These include “ques 
tions and answers” (Jap ma-ade') and also '‘pub. 
lie problems” (Jap. Aoan), which are strange and 
iion-logical and ate intended to quicken intuiticn 
The Linchi (Jap, Rinsai) Sect employs the “light- 
ning” method, which involves Scolding and beat- 
ing as a way of awakening consciousness, while 
the Ts’ao-tung (Jap Soto) Sect prefers careful 
instruction and gentle guidance. 

7cn iittribiites the mystical begiuning of the 
S'*'ool 'o the Buddha* himself, who. so the Zen 
story goes, one dsy o the Spin Vu tu e Peak m- 
pacled to hu disciple Mahakiiyapa (Pali, Maba 


Buddhist 'I'ermhiology 

Jtstsapa) she Diic'rint oS the lfi!c!iuh?-ri.,i(i hy 
merclv pl.ivknf a 'lo-i r' s> sih’^ut i vstiri!. O n- 
<e(juer.t!> the Rehuo! S' tde R.iJih5- 

M nd II W3t tnrmiHi' rrtjhhsh'-d .ti 

C hiriji !)v B(n.!htHhi'“nj sn the I-.J Sui f fi’niid, 
42 ( 47‘> A P., (a!id not n 520 a- peiirraiU fe 

Ise^cJ‘1, \shff' the moutt^tsnn doiiriic ha' hof n 
actipfeJ aotl pr*sc!iffti ever fm'r ' w 
Jir* adwjcatcii hi j\n '^h^^l-katl tt 1 v.l' at'd 
Hn*i’ the sitnc! d-ittrSfie uf “AS'rupt 
nj?nt” h.’d tie-i aJvjiiii,cct iiv Ts'i-ahr'i^t* and h''t 
arteipited a Iieitcd C(<!it't'\rrify aiticnjt C h.-cw 
Bitddhtsfi. fJi,tlfi(J’nrffla pajsea on t't H i) V" 
< [jp hfea'J, thm jtarliiift the "pntrisri.h tr*.iv 
misriot) This irac'irs'i itiinj terpdtiaird oith the 
f sth oat'iarth Hui-nei jf {65h~1t) -snd vaa fe- 
piji,ed Vv '“'pFeja! Ji nismsuiiiRS,” the 

NiirEbcrn Sehml <,f Gradnai fii'IiahtcH'tier't snl 

the R Mthetn R {nmi of AhruM J’rUj'htfnrtjeiit 

The SNiittherfl Seh kj', founded by Shen-htj-i {W*' 

"CA), }< I Si "l.sappe.itrd, but the St'Uthern 1, 

fojttded by drvrloped tPto fte^e" see^^ 

Riftte the elevfiifh eetitary, hoA’evej, th- I,t« 
ehi and the Sjei*» h»’.c y)ri'i<'i’,* i 

C fi ta Its Japa.i) aS’ii 'Wjs jpttotlaeet seieraJ 
times fn-m the '.rvesvlh 1 1 the ninth rrnti.'V Jtmi 
fi’ijrujed ihi fti'trti ''••i.t t't iapaf) in It 4!, ant 
Dujreft t-iundri the Rotn Sf<t tn ISO" The 
f miff pf'im 'ly lien Zfn «$ itic t>i 

Else IT', fits,'* white the taitee advi faiH ih" n“t« 
raunn <tf priwcr Su the Thtone, thue iinh njf 
with the Jusanene netional life The Fnke ‘'fci, 
founded hy KaSti.shm in 12'I, ceenli.a’ty hri mie 
» enmmnnilj- ff e^iwuf ^‘‘lofdtein warr.oei'*^ ;(,jj 
*«* K^'otnthf J in !86S The Jjl'a^tete Ohikti hi-t, 
fpuftlied by Itigcfi in 1654, hat 5S7 te,«plej an'l 
jdhtrsots, vihte Sotti h'i» 14,25' sad 
6,8+8,0(50 Slid Riawj hsa i,?'® sad 2 , 510,000 
reweftisety. hce Bsnidhism 

t> T Rsniiin, fiWfjiAf j/bb f» 7ik finJdi-t m 
, B)Ufj IK 7tii JSsiidtum, Rifts NCssee iiSJ'S, 
StftKia SefJfS third! Setiet fl?}4) F lUrtii 

Seei's UPJHt. Siittitt/ »i fhi tjiniiiMlyeit Suita 
flpiOJ, 

Midiile Dcrtifriud School; The Midhvamafe* 
fbkr Middle Diifinne} htheioi »£• N+<t>lrj>‘»ss (« 
too. 200 At).), Oiie e>f the fwt, o[ Ms- 

hkylna Buddhissn* in Iii'Oa, was iatmot'eni iiuo 
t hna ay i(C*i'’i5est1es* fd 4!? ArD J who tei'>« 
isted FfSjf three TfUatHts Hi!« Chinese, 
tssmely, ibe MidhyatniMit dVr ir, hy 

Watletcr, Mtffifnt tdfia (!0l2t, ptritaJ Ens- 
tf by Slefieehaftiksi, Tfit Cuni-apUti’t ff Hudd't.'t 
VjeMjta 2 )vWjw iai/rit ("Twelve 

Cate*"), and the &a!a iar/ra, tr. hy ft Tuet*, in 
l*Kf-D>nKf4^a Santd.lJil Tuxit a« Eejfie fffm 
CAwb'* Sfitftfj Crjtiseqiiratly tiie Sfhool 

t* #Uo failed Thrfe'-Teeatjse (Ctisjj, Ssa-Inn, Jsp, 

S» sroa) Sehijtit 

The dticfnae* nl she Sehnst, triasmitted 
through SFnif-d)#'! (2S1-414 A.D > were »o yteat- 
iy elshisfuted *n(f ^ysieoiatlfiMJ hy Cia-wan*; f 540r 
62 J 5 that Wglnaiisf frnm h'lB the Sebna! was 
knnwa at th* New San-las. it nijitdlv declined 
ifter the cifticit eiiiwy fnd «wn d'Mppeirtd !n 
rodoced ato J*psa hr Ekwm b 625 t ccrer 
ccUtod there M u ndepestdeot «eci. 
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'IJi,; hi-h *<4 Sus ''in '.in --s’ fiur.i^!- ifcH a, 
Kihiiitri, fr (,*’!' SEifir'halafyl, and 

at*- i*n- ft' dtir*! s lUf -t; , 1 ^ oy ( it trait, 
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Ncyalitir!” «5j r h fi v iii*“ ■ !'j jirti I'.i ■ 1 -I, p 
eatnii-tit ' 1 , J 'i iiirnh*! i-- n, ni pf 

1 nilv, ii’i (1 lertitr, nrt iiifiiisif, imi i,a -icrifT' re *' 
That { ■■ii.ty, '.rm, ftf ii' tin' , i-if , yr -eri-il fan 

he pmv" t bv i\- utf .{ i!,^ "t 1 ■' !'•,[)■* ,4 Ar 

(r'lmefit," i e, irfutinr an n ts u ffis, ss non- 

ts', SI e Alf ' fer ,,r flii'. e , 1-’ j arts 

nOK BSrt-eai* 

Ih- vt Ff u[ '(i(t) *1 n I. lr'?‘n i' ai re Ere He 
-Ah. ’t i.nit In' jej ' .tf 'v a "til t tSr wfuh a*- 
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Rea uaa onst u e one un verae they a e by wo 
a pe s of he same Law bodf They a e wo 
and fe not two 

The na u e £ he un e e cons » of the S i 
G ea E emen aameiy Ea th Wa er F e A r 
Space, and Coasciousnes#, which are called the 
‘ Sit Great Originationsd' They are mutuallv de- 
pendent and penetrating, so that none can exist 
without the others, as, for example, no Buddha 
eiists outside of sentient beings and np sentient 
being exists outside ot Buddha This la the prin- 
ciple of the “Harmony of the Six Elements With- 
out Obstacle ” 

The character of the universe is described rn 
terms of the “Four Circles i^mandala^” meaning 
the fourfold perfection of the character, form, 
name, and function of things. Each of these in 
any or all levels of existence involves all of them 
in all levels of existence. 

The activity of the universe consists of the 
“Three Mysteries,” i e , the Mysteries of Action, 
Speech, and Thought. All phenomena are the 
action, speech, and thought of the Great Sun Bud- 
dha For human beings, the “Three Mysteries” 
are “finger-intertwining” and other activities of 
the body, “m)sticat verse” and other “true words,” 
and yoga concentration. This threefold ritual is 
considered the only effectual means of communion 
with the Buddha, and it is from the second “Mys- 
tery" that the School gets its names True-Word 
(Chin. ChSn-yen, Jap Shicgon) and Mantra 
(Secret, Chin Mi Tsung) Concentration leads 
to identification with the Buddha, resulting in 
“Buddha-in-me and I-in-Buddha.” This takes 
place in the present world, as one can “become 
the Great Sun Buddha right in this body ” Be- 
cause of these mystical tendencies, the School has 
always regarded itself as esoteric and others as 
exoteric 

The Mystical Doctrine was transmitted m China 
by three Indian teachers, Subhakarastmba (637- 
73 S) who came to China in 716 and translated 
the basic scripture of the School, the Mahavasro- 
cana SS^ra, Vajrabodhi (663-723) who arrived 
in 720 and translated the Y a^ra-ieMAara SStra, 
and Amoghavajra (705-774') who came with his 
teacher Vajrabodhi and translated the Tailtia- 
langraha Siitra. The School rapidly declined after 
the ninth century Today only certain of its rit- 
uals are practiced in LSmaism*. 

In Japan, on the other hand, the School (Shin- 
gon) IS the second largest Buddhist sect, having 
11,947 temples and 9,117,000 adherents with the 
Koya Mountain as the center. The doctrine was 
brought from China by several Great Masters, 
among whom was Kobo Daishi (Kukai, 774-S3S) 
who orgamaed and systematiacd the School, be- 
coming its founder This is the mystical doctrine 
handed down by him in the East Temple (Toji), 
called Tomitsu, at distinguished from Taimitsu*. 
See trikSya 

Nalarjona: (c 100-200 A-D.) A native of 
South India, pupil of Aavaghosha*t follower 
Kapunala, and teacher of Aiyadeva (Deva) He 
c mimy important Boddh H and 

founded one of the two major Mahlyfaia movcv 
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men s name y the M ddle Doct ne S bool® The 
Myst cal School® s also t need to h to 

Nichiren (Jap Sun Lotus) The N cki en 
School an offshoot of the Tenda S hool® of 
Mahayana Buddhism, is indigenous to ,Japan and 
IS distinguished by its fighting attitude and na- 
tionalistic spirit. It IS based on Kubnaraj i va’s 
Chinese version of the iv/wt Sutra^ but more sig- 
nificantly on the personality of its founder Nichi- 
ren (1222-1282). Son of a fisherman, Nichiren 
determined to revive the Tendai doctrine, vi- 
ciously attacked other schools, saying that “the 
Jodo Sohool IS hell, Zen is devil, Shingon will 
cause national collapse, and Ritsu is an enemy 
of the country.” He wanted the government to 
suppress these sects by force Eventually his mili- 
tant attitude led first to his exile and later to hts 
death sentence, which he managed to escape. He 
identified his religion with the destiny of his na- 
tion, and called himself “the pillar, the eye, and 
the vessel” of Japan 

While Nichiren aimed at the revival of Ten- 
dai, he differed from the Tendai of Dengyo 
Daishi in his interpretation of the Lotus. He 
regarded all other Buddhist scriptures and the 
first fourteen chapters of the Lotas as the “trace 
doctrines of the Trace Buddha,” i.e , doctrines of 
the incarnate Buddha, and asserted that the last 
fourteen chapters contained the “essential original 
doctrine of the Original Buddha ” In these latter 
chapters the Buddha speaks of his own personality, 
saying that his historical existence was but a mani- 
festation of hii original person which is his Law- 
body (see tnkaya). As the School purports Co 
promulgate the original doctrine of the Original 
Buddha contained in the Lotus, it also calls itself 
the Hommon-Hokke (Original Lotus) School 

Furthermore, Tendai considered thought as im- 
portant, in which all the “three thousand worlds” 
are imminent Nichiren, on the other band, con- 
tended that all worlds centered around the per- 
sonality of the Buddha. He went back to the 
original Tendai doctrine of the identitv of prin- 
ciple and fact, and emphasised riot only right 
thought, but also right practice, which would lead 
to “Buddhahood in this very body ” 

There arc at present eight branthca in Japan, 
with 3,031 temples and 7,376,000 adherents The 
Nichiren School proper and the Kempon-Hokke 
(Elucidating the Original Lotas) branch arc the 
most influential See Buddhism 

M Anesaki, i^tchtrtn, the Buddhisi Prophet 
(1916). 

.nirvana (Skr.), nibbina (Pali) : A term of 
varioui interpretations according to different pot 
sible stems NirvSija m general means “blown 
out” as of a lamp, i e , one having attained en- 
lightenment through extinguishing all of his de- 
sires The Chinese translate it as “emancipa- 
tion,” “tranquil extinction," “non-production” of 
the cause of life and death, “non-creation” of the 
conditions of karma, “bliss,” and more generally 
“extinction and ferrying across,” i,e , extinguish- 
ftffAgt of TaafaOia dod 

tfac pcm of M M Of the c^cl^ of hut^ 

Vkd 
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Ofcdko Sfem A fctaseh <>l the Malrtatmn 
Sdkot'i* of Budsliiam iit Jupao 
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Whe he he e was e cr a Sa ya ddh S hool 
fi Ind a s no known 1 do ne was nt o 
duced n o Ch na when he 5 a was an a ed 
no Ch nc e by Kum a n 4 1 A D be 
con ng one of the ea es Euddh .. a hoo b of 
thou|;ht in China, and exceedingly popular in the 
fifth and sixth centuries At first it was regarded 
as Mahay anistic, but Tao-hsuan (^96-667) fimlly 
tiaced it to the Indian Sautrantika School of 
Hinayana Since the math century, it was absorbed 
b> the Middle Doctrine School* It always ex- 
isted IS a branch of that School in Japan where 
it was introduced by the Korean priest Ekwan In 
62? AD Todar it u no longer an active sect m 
either country 

Sautrantika, (Skr “Sutra” School) Early 
Buddhist school which regarded the sutras or 
dialogues of the Buddha as the only authority, m 
opposition to both the Abhidharmikas who relied 
on tlic Abhidhamtna liteiature three or five hun- 
dred years after the Buddha*, and the VaibhJsikas 
who relied on its commentaries See Canon, Bud- 
dhist 

Shin (Sb-u) t (jap. True Sect) Most popular 
Buddhist sect in Japan, founded by Shinran (1173- 
1262), a branch of the Japanese Pure Land 
School* It diffeis from the orthodox Pure Land 
in that it takes only the eighteenth vow of the 
larger SahAavati^vyUha Safra to be necessary, 
teaches absolute reliance on Amitabha (Buddha of 
Infinite Light), Instead of one’s own act, considers 
the repetition of “Namo Amitabha” merely as 
thanksgiving Instead of a necesst^ for salvation, 
and allows priests to live an ordinary life includ- 
ing marriage and eating meat 

Soto Shu; (Jap) A branch of the Meditation 
School* of Buddhism in Japan 

stages, ten: (Skr, dasa^AASmt) Stages of a 
bodbisattva’s* spiritual development towards Bud- 
dhahood*. The Hlnayana* schools of Mahasa- 
fighika and TheravSda and the Mahayana* 
spools of Mysticism (see Mystical School, Bud- 
dhist) and Idealism (see above) have their own 
Ten Stages There are also Tea Stages for each 
of the MahayJna Vehicles* as well as the Ten 
Stages common to the Three Vehicles. The most 
widely accepted set In Mah5yana, however. Is that 
for the bodhisattva, set forth In the Dasa-bkumt 
iastra of the Hua-yen School* It includes 1) The 
Stage of Joy, in which the bodhisattva develops his 
holy nature, removes wrong views, aud realiaes the 
principle of the Twofold Void, 2) The Stage of 
Purity, in which he attains the Perfection of 
Morality, 3) The Stage of 11 iumi nation, m which 
he attains the Perfection of Patience or Humility 
and also the deepest introspective insight, 4) 
The Stage of Flaming Wisdom, in which he 
achieves the Perfection of Energy, ?) The Stage 
of Utmost Invincibility, in which he achieves the 
Perfection of Meditation and t e a hr es the harmony 
of the Wo Idly Troth and tie Truth 6 ) 

The Stage of Preaence in srh ch he achicaa the 
Perfection of Wadom, thereby el t ng the 
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d sc m na on of pu ty and mpu ty 7) The 
Stage of Fa go ng n wh h he a a ns he Pc 
fe on of Exped en y by go ng afa to save a 1 
be ngs 8 ) The Stage of Immo ab y n wh h 

he a.ta n- .he Pe fe-tion of Vow and eal.aes he 
principle that all specific characters of dharmas 
(elements) are unreal, 9) The Stage of Good 
Wisdom, m which the bodhisattva achieves the 
Perfection of Effort, attains the Ten Holy Pow- 
ers, and preaches to both the redeemable and the 
unredeemable, and 10) The Stage of the Cloud of 
the Law, in which he completes the i>dramtta of 
Perfect Knowledge and preaches the Law to save 
all creatures, like the cloud drops rain, over all 

sunya, aunyata: (Skr) Empty, emptiness 5 
Void The doctrine of Void is especially promul- 
gated by the two Buddhist “Void” Schools, 
Satyasiddhi* Nihilism of HlnaySna*, which af- 
firms the Twofold Void of the seif and dharmas 
(elements), and Madhyamaka* Negativism of Ma- 
hayana", which asserts the Ultimate Void which 
bat no specific character The doctrine, however, 
is common to all Mahayana schools, which have 
analyaed the Void under as many as eighteen cate- 
gories, It has been variously interpreted aS 
Nihilism, Negativism, and Absolutism, In the 
Trtaiises by NSgarjuna*, who first formulated 
the doctrine, causa! relations and the entities they 
produce are dialectically negated, leaving the Void 
above all specific characters and partial or tem- 
porary existence In the Prajnit-faTSmtta litera- 
ture, especially in the VajraccAcdtAa (Diamoml 
Sutra, several Eng trs , including one by Max 
Muller, “Sutra of Transcendental Wisdom,” m 
the Sacred Bocks of tie East, XLIX, I894-), the 
Tathagata is emphatically stated to “have no 
marks” or characteristics, which are illusory and 
have no independent reality. Ultimate Reality, 
whether called the Tathagata, the True State, 
thusness, nirvaijs**! the Middle Path, or the 
Void, IS above all specific qualities, including the 
quality of being Void itself. Thus the Void es- 
sentially involtes the negation of names, charac- 
ters, self-nature, and independent reality for 
things, which are accepted as phcnonjenally and 
temporardy real but not ultimately real. To the 
Hua-ven* and T’len-t’ai Schools*, however, Tem- 
porariness and Void are identical, 

D. T. Suauki insists that the Void not only has 
the negative aspect of unreality, but also the posi- 
tive aspect of Suchness or Thusness (/o^Aaita) or 
the Absolute Th Stcherbatsky interprets the 
Void as Relativity, in the sense that a thing can 
be identified only by relating it to the Absolute. 
J. Takafcusu prefers the Chinese word h*urtg which 
connotes all the necessary phases of meaning 
first, Void in the sense of antithesis of being 1 
second, the state of being “devoid” of specific 
character, third, Void in the highest sense, or 
Transcendental Void, i,e , all oppositions syn- 
thesiicd ( as in Hua-yen and T’ien-t’a!) j and 
fourth, the Absolute Void or the Unconditioned. 

As Absolute, the Void cannot be expressed ill 
wo ds D apprehended by n knowledge,” 

but can only be described by “Neti Nea ” (not 
to, not so) and by direct mCmtloB 


Huddhut Irrmimilogy 

Taimitsu; {Jap Iriidai Thfrr ate 

dwcrrinfj of liijJdfrsi Mjaticiijn .n Jspas 
One Jia'ided K.r'b!i D.i^h (””4- 

S’S^J tn Tots fLi t Ttmpk), called T nmiiSi. i,r 
Ea tern M>it!ei'’es Tpe nihc- wa-i fisrd’s ’»»n 
bj JikaliV Elj'sh) {”*<4 b6+ ) of rhe Trt.J^l ’? horn, 
CiiJeii ’J't. "’iitfu Jetjdn Mvdt.t '(un T hn ^ jnier 
tiM !ri''"s the G'>at SuT Bndtiha* ti‘ be J'tfer it 
frimt li, v.!i !e the Jitter liietii 

uie'itn>l 'rhe tnriiier Thra on !h" [e»>hin^ of 
(he ft'rn Sei« wh’th teoh"’ ■hu (I'err jfr 

rsn(! .ti-pftti (• sfii* aniverjc f .e- Srfini I, 

RiidsJhist), wh-»ri"i ihe li'ttr tio'' lai !he Eofm 
Hb/m* wiiich s'le.tti un lli^ Onr-T've, Hepne the 
dftlerent f’cJt of Ru'lu fDnuHr A’pe.") fifu't.'' 
anti I"hi> t‘.u (Ofc~'f(ue( >K’S''i • ba,e4 un 'he 
i-AR d'lSSrtnes respeett.dy 

'Tao-^hen^t (<i 454 AO) \ pupii of K«- 
mJjajt.a* He nrened tfrnien4tii,s JT^’ljeaef cn 
IJ nets fli'diihitt fhf'Jfht jlonjr fner inrs I) 
Jie ikrlem'y opp'i >rd the “icth initka'’ durtfinr "f 
till f ii-ihapti r AmillO SufJ tn ihe et'rcJ that 

thi( elm of people C-iti never ievenje 
He mnrfaiied ti IS Ui'il Shi->ia''jre n ill (>efoail 
tdjc v>4 therefi re over tlj' isn atlaia 

BtiJiJah'ini*. fill jjdve! riei lo *hnl.-if anf 
i-nfaSf'li hi' fcllovo B'efSfsii>tv that he 'wii ei 
<'>"mis,mcjteri m 4?b oe Lafet h'l theory 

I'll uvheld bs file Afi4->,*«m<rto»« S'Sfi-a 5vi»'- 

<) seaslo ii.*tii(Jvlceii> «(ut hre,(n>e the fo('n ia'mjs if 
the Maha/hna* deitit")- .f ‘'salvasints for *!!" 
prtimulsitei m the T''nt'ai, Pvite J-snd, and 
MeiliSat.oft Sthiiih** 2) ite leted sJi' 

'‘ahf'jpt enfi}:.i(t"inirit” dnetnne whivh JieeaTw 
ejreefjjipjrlji' iSfottt m the T'aPj? dyia-ty f6iS- 
9Be ), (fjpottaJly m lilf MeditaS.on hci.tinl fie 
that Truih, Vvesny a vjis'ty, rreiiit be in'-med 
ail a! Mte 3? Hr niJiKjtnesl iha; fti'viiiM* »« 
abtife the distli'ciioti nS J.fe inf tleatfio-it i» thr 
True hlete nr the Eaw-hoiy fier triiaj-a J i-f the 
BasSeUla, whteh 5ki« fio ■‘trftUe rharaifer, HuJding 

tiieh ae pisr-ty ami impurity^ nr oaier 

sitl effeei, to '(vt i.neeji, he tietiaroii shat ’iho 
Bud JSa hi* till P ire Eart-i,” aid that "gtmjiirai 
ihctild rut W tewardert " 4) lie tieftted that 

Bstdrlha rl*t»"e was lirllticii "ith the »«•)!, ihu* 
ijvertft'JiiB ag the ttsflllitinaf ittterpro'attfjn ever 
itner the Hsu dytiaitv (-ft6 S C -220 A D )■ 

T«B<iai SchtKilt (J»p.) Ufm ThcnA’si 
Sthesi ® 

th«(t«*»s, (iuehn«<if; fhlsf. ta- 

f'ifiti. oWb ftij Jap, sAiHove? a) *lhe state 
of isai*,r«, wfilih la 1) real jo tin; arsttf uf 

eeari ns: ippeafsoet *tt4 Bpeeifiv ehar^ctetai, and 2) 
e(er*ias tljusieti is neither produeod nor an- 
ti hija ted, neither nne n*r di'TereniSsted, neJifeor 
lieia,y fuir ntiffeju^ nnr luilh nr either. It i« the 
AhsiiJate, tdentivsl with Self osture, 8<id fta-ni > 
sure, if>« Law-budp {see it.'itsya}, the Tashassts, 
the Dharms-nature, the Trttr 

Stste, ?sn>J nitulijs*. b; T'uth >n the Sudiihiet.e 

SetMT 

Ti«nl«a Sdwd (Cb o > The T r«n » 

iJoctr n* cBle > os«jJ the jir adplo cl ijt Pe 


Uudflhuii I>rminol(^ 

ttt-Siy Harr'Ciruu! Th'ref, hJ Tt'j'h s e., the 
ft ti,e v'uid*, the iriitlt "'f 1 esipoj aru.rss. and the 
f-ttti frt (lie Mefli! A'! Tltio^v 310 Villii isovaiwe 
they depejst* .in ejutes a 1 tiinefure have tic tn- 
.iepen-ierit reaii'v hit line ther art ptfto jeed 
tieo 'fsloe trtnp, firv P 5 :(.te,.(;r fiems trath Vj,d 
ati Tt3tipa''at> is the ; afi,ir ot dfH’r'ns (de 
ffifti !, toJ j' ti*h .« iIk Mei'. fhu! (he V id 
'I ei.truren sr s, aid the Me in iis.ttlve p? 
II are ' <t , th'f' a i i ' iir, 

I'-rt!n the «tar Jf .it of 'I', nij .r- ii nen. tile 
phr (imc..3' C( ln't* .'S "-is Re.'m*, fhr,e 

i_.t rhe Ei,4,1i 3>, W . 'M H HJi’.iO, ibulhisf.,; 
Theflwrl.ev, IJisVii-Ira >if "hr Jf'idiibj, heav 

eo.’if fce,(is", <?!ilti, ill flu’ “irpiitej be- 

iriS«, If’ i detr.tfl "««■« bath Kij'ni 

h..6 thi vhj'a ter *'.t fj si! te i Sf-iSim, (hut 
SiviRr tJ’* Sitil of ipiJ feaiiin fa h ut th— ,o 
in turn ..re ifiarriv'-iired by tm teafures m the 
Jr.>"e (Jiji ai: tit' r liljfM.i* a-f ‘'{'en -haraeffr- 
irej, st.!,*, rie'iiied, f>i ,s-* I'ntj.itsa.oJ. thui-ejweii, 
th n-fnree-J. thus at l.vjfen, tli,,* ... r, i.lienrE (h )}• 
rejn 'i.e'.ite4, and Siitia'v uitei-tr ^.i" u id 
(it oi 4.'' Ap.ihi, ea ii ni these one tiiejivanf 
4‘eaS"is iTit'Hi'ti t' liir iflii'e ti v i"> ti* of iiv.rnt 
i<f vpUir. *» 1 nt the atjt'ryaos whub 
rnintitve {"■ine, thus nub . pc a tital it t fii'U 
Kr.tlWS. 

Il.,t "Jr ftrajui if *1 ri ip. I itinrst <j the pile 
nuiJl-iifll wiirli' t» at the ja«ie tmtr (he Rrahu uf 
the V 111, the . 1 . 'i.t(rtji,i( and ahii the ReaJm 'rf 
thr Mean vihivh t) he'h phetiuinefi fn t iJ mntJ 
!«e»«is. Th've Keilnn are so jfsfrrintirrtt. itv in 
srr prnetratiiiS, an'4 a,, tistr'- fclatej that they iiuy 
bo eunsliJerrijI to bo ’‘iiirtfaiietit j>. a rirtf'e t(.»Wnt 
(*f dinvnoil'il.rn " 'Ih.s li.i-t t .it rnean that they 
af' prodli.riJ by the thnsiylit rtf fiatt O' thi Bu4- 
iLhv. althotiiitii (hr Then f'4t diietfi.r dives have 
sJestuti!' caniiettien with fhr Iiiraiisin !lir«y. It 
rotprr .wtnt that in -very thw..yf l.!T.t«STief,( all 
t.he pinliWr 'atutisi* air 

'}fir Rrahne cant by virtue i.( tl.eir own dhaims 
n*turr, they a't ''!tiitr.(t*ietiS to prii*. plr" As 
tfn"}' tiitnf into bring (fir!Pt|h (amn and tw'Ji 
(mtit, they aie alei ''itniiMt'Odt in }s t.” “iin 
rsianrit r m ytJr..tple’' iW'. ''Itn.iiitr.ttr in tait," 
however, ate nirtitieah 'liie dharinae of t'"ltss5, 
«hf dharnijs it tho Hufdt.jt, unJ tv dhirmat of 
lonsciemsti"?* are in the finj) anaSyris the aa'ne 
Aausio and rtfrtt are but {wo aspert* af she saisir 
prorrs*, »t>d (hr matrfisl citmens ubd (iiind Jto 
fiiBviainrntaUy one. 'rhis ftno i» All atitf 
Oce pfeiltisisphr is cryMailiteJ in the ajohig that 
*'f*"y eoio* IT fragfiittve la ii'iiK ofnrr thun the 

fdidJle S’'#{h.'' In nlhri wend#, roeij dhsruf* i* 
lh« rmiediftient ivf duf real rstmee nf the True 
A'jto, whwh b alas, rrikd Abstdute Roility, UJ- 
tirnatr vtsi4, thyr'ii/nt cr ntrv4.isa*. 

As r'.efyrhtas iovoive* rvemhirijr dse, it fa!- 
iow» that erors the latute »/ BtnSdisM h no' free 
from evil, atjii the natufe of tfs* flopfrrotl a»*ia 
I* *Ub fn,4 “Baidhii nttote I» rvotywhore «er 
tiio worid " This turiiij' She e**o. itU bf.ngs art 
ut 6td to boeomr Buddlta The Eolicn ihcTP- 
f ro KTMyty Mfut on the d»cT M of '"Mlvaclna 
la" j/id cowplot r ftjKtt th« '‘tccbantliw* 



Buddhist rerminology 

( e. devo d of Buddha na ure) heory Only one 
veh Ic* he Buddha Veh cle t ecogr zed nstead 
of h ee 

The T en a S hoo h i de eloped a spe a 
fo uiu a of mod on csl ed ca mne 5 and - 
Sight ” Calmness, literally “at rest,” connotes 
putting the wrong mind at rest by realizing that 
dbarmas are neither produced nor annihilated, 
and insight means the intuition of both the Void 
and the Temporarmcss of Reality 

This Mahayjna School*", also called the Lotus 
School, was founded in China by Chih-k’ai, the 
Great Master of T’ien-t’ai (Chih-i, SJl-fO?) in 
the T’ltii-t'ai (“heaven!} terrace") Mountain on 
the authority of the Lotus Sutra*~ The doctrine 
13 traced to ^Ini-tvCn (d, 577) who was inspired 
by the MSdh^attuka Sasira and the Mahaprstyaa- 
paramiist Sutrd At present T’:en-t’ai is very pop- 
ular in China, and is to a large extent combined 
with the Pure Land Sect* In Japan where it 
was fnuniJed in S04 by Dengyo Daishi (Saicho, 
767 822), the School (Tendai) has three branches 
{Sammon Jiifton, and Shinsei) with 4-, 438 tem- 
ples and 2,HI,0Q0 follawera See trihaya, 
Triad 

Triad, Buddhist* The Buddhist Triad has dif- 
ferent ineaning from the Christian trimtv It 
means a) the Triple Eodv or inkSya* , b) the 
Thrrc Precious Ones or Trrratjjj*, and c) the 
Three Honored Ones, groups like 1) Maiijusri* 
representing Wisdom, Sifcyamuni, and Samanta- 
bhadra repretenting the Principle (called the 
Three Kolv Ones of the Hua-yen School*, 2) 
MahS6thai!i3(ptsta), the embodiment of Wisdom, 
Amitabha, and Avalokitcsvsra* the embodiment 
of Compassion (T’ien-t'ai School*), 3) BhaishaJ" 
vaguru as the Lord of the Lost Paradise, SJkya- 
muni 31 the Lord of the present world, (often with 
minor figures of Ananda and Mah^hassapa on his 
sides), and Amitlbha as the Lord of the Future 
Paradise (Meditation School*), 4) Samantabha- 
drt, Avalokitcsvars, and Mahlsthamaprataj 5_) 
Maniuiri, Avalokitesiara and V-ijrapam, emhodj- 
ment of power 

trikaya* (bfcr. triple body) A Mah^yana* doc- 
trine arising about the second century and ciys- 
tahring in the fifth century AD, the trihaya idea 
his not only ihtolocical, hut aUo ontological and 
cosmoloifical mcJTi ngi. The Buddha is conceived 
to have three bodies S ) Dharr/ta^k^ya or the Law- 
body, interpreted hv Hinayani* as the toul of 
the Buddha, but hv M'ahSsana as reality as such, 
idtutica! With ttichnoai, Tathagata, the void*, the 
Middle Path, the Absolute. It 16 _ the embodiment 
of Law bath transcending and iinmanent in all 
pheiiDmcna It j* the same for all Buddhas The 
Mystical School* alone treats the Law-bodv as 
pereonal 2) the Bnjoyfpent-body, 

Reward.body, or Body of Bliss, Hot mentioned 
in the HlnaySna Canon, this is the embodiment 
of Wiidom, the Buddha who enjoys snd make* 
othc."# e*iloy the fruit* of h's saving efforts as a 
bfaih *attv** the Buddha fo ercr preaching U, the 
bodh sattvw, the Tathlgau died, ti* 

oh cd of worahip 3 N -Mt* ° T 


Buddhist Terminology 

format on body Th the embod men of Com 
pas on In gene a th 3 means he h 8 or al 
Buddha S kyamun S n e the ansfo mat on of 
the Tath gata s no m d 0 S kyamun how 
e e , I^^rmauts kaya Buddha, a.e to be found 
everywhere and at all tunes The Three Bodies 
are really not separate Bodies, but three aspects of 
the same Buddha, one involving the other two 
There are also further divisions into four, five, 
six, and ten Bodies See nirvana, thueness, Triad, 
Buddhist, Trirataa 

Tnratna* (Skr three treasures) The Three 
Precious Ones Buddha, Dharma (Doctrine), and 
Sangha (Order) They are understood in various 
way* 1 ) The irthaya* as represented m temples, 
generally Amitabha, Vairocana*, and Loeana re 
spectively 1) These three treasures embodied in 
every Buddha and every member of the Order 3) 
These three treasures embodied in thusness*. 4} 
X>har-nia~kaya, the One Vehicle Doctrine, and 
bodhisattvas of the One Vehicle (T’ien t’ai 
School*). S) The Trskaya, the Three Vehicle 
Doctrine, and foUo'wers of the Three Vehicles* 
6) The TnkSya, the six piramitas, and the saints 
of the Ten. Stages (sec stages, tea) 7) The 
Transformation Buddha, the Four Noble Truths 
and the Twelvefold Chain of Causation, and the 
Four Effects of Enlightenment. 8) Buddha image. 
Scripture, and the shaved hair of monks and nuns 
The last three groups are (.ommon to Hiuayana*. 
See Triad, Buddhist. 

Vairocana. (Skr) a) The true Buddha-body, 

1 e , Godhead Interpretations vary 1 ) Meaning 
“omnipresent" and “purity” respectively, Vairocana 
and Locana are Law-body and Enjoyment-body in 
the inkSya*, corresponding to the Principle or 
Law and Wisdom (T’len-t’ai & Idealistic 
Schools** ) 2) Vairocana and Locana are iden- 
tical, the two names being the same and meaning 
“light illumining everywhere They are the 
Fnjoyment-body of the Buddha (Hua-yen 
School*) 3) Vairocana, interpreted as “The Great 
Sun" and “universal illumination," is MahS- 
vairocana"* (Mystical School*) b) In Triratna*, 
he repiesents the Dnctime, while Locana sym- 
bolizes the Order. The former has hands folded 
over the breast while the latter has the right hand 
resting in his lap. See Buddha, 

Vasubandhu. (c 420-500 A D ) (Takakuso), 
or d. 350 AD (Pdn ) A native of North India, 
and younger brother of Asafiga who converted him 
from Hinavana to Maliiyjna**. He was the au- 
thor of the fundamental treatises of the Hinayan- 
istic Kosa* and the Mahayanistic Idealistic 
Schools*, and some fifteen other works rtpresen- 
talive of various phases of Buddhist philosophi 
As such he wav not onlv the central figure of 
both Buddhist Realiim and Idealism but also a 
great philosopher of Buddhism m general. 

vehicles: (Skr yaw, originally meaning 
“careei,” extended to connote a vehicle that car- 
ne* Irr ng be nft scrosi the « of life and deith 
u> E rrJna*) There are d vwjooi from One Ve 
h cle to Rvo Vehicle* AmoBg the moat Impo 
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J.rr}> (et i:Si '5 * Siifi 'Jiifsi, li -• xe ffolv Ctitsi 
t’l* ’tirtri, etv !,jir (lie"* HI y'rtU'ife (rtm 

'hr fftj'ief Miif I ttd.ih (Stv i»il j' h* i|j Ji,ne 

i! nr 1 ,-t x’'t (III, crti.iict' t-ixoo't •* iJn vnehfirr 
jiiitter, inth will fi they af i ’xe.'fj, l)ati,j4e 

i4 (hr t li.jl* Hli Ills iff tt'jt h:!t,'rii,i S-t vei'ii 

h*.rf 4 .i{ ioim art iiijtir-s i! iciife ,tn ) ,,i i riii 
fitiefa iia Jilt's 't'l*! vs .h ft e e v,*j f ,jj pt T''* 

ti'ih i> 'Jit iirtS.i ru> pata “Xv''’ Ufof ettj tvdli tfie 

ntjtiis "Kih ji’ot.i'i pO" it'll ti” Id i(j U\ 

thne iiri-i.ijH (S' hv!‘( (fe'e ft,t> " femi-iuilt** 
(ftfcVi'e /fi. •' SifWr’iX" " , ttis ih air aii''tiin loin, at 
Japjl Ji«'wiir‘)Is (r» I" Is K irst'y -irttet! npr 
h'tvserfl (hr ( I!!' oi h.t 'Vi(o)i i')J .'imatHnj 
the leat be„>« ml ii.ir ai ir tie firji| tlf a.i iHc* 

5‘e'er ami I'l li, i'ur <fie efhrt (t if '» hU''t' "I itile 
hu!)*" wrre patial Jsvui.enrt ii iisbufi *mal!er 
leaden aei',» were jftashni t- (he |arthmf!(, !H)i 
xuemm he) ' ho ny t) 5 C Mnf S’e Ayr-*, and 8 -eiileii 
"little Im)!!" 'hiis(i.! *te liist.i nituhnf (fern bfie'J 
of ^iil/i" Were «ral* in wdith yi lU rep!*eeil 
the )rji', (here, j|.iv.rs,ef wfite vren iiniy os rx- 
leetiima! otsat iit» ai»fi as '.(heb irtifiessirtit r’lierj, 
etf, Jiijile ai 1 Sju-fj jur tf«!n K orsfo 

pffpfin* «fni (el nptii'’ \ ’r,etb f-eSn'to ia » (if el 
letter Miitfidiil liir see! j'»J usiiaDe itrae tt up on 
the (sis.ative i.f the (.isi-t- biniaetf imd >jy')etJ he 
him jwnnaUs!. ft tjauaily iJea)* s».th m.it5ets of 
Irjser jmpijetapte. A rti, ffpt is a th' iimeni ati 

fweri.ig a qimSii't s( petii'iiii te the P ifjc ot mte 
«t ilte sattf 1 trjii^f r^stion* jnd jmiaJiy iftetta oil))' 

the (terwns or per»< n (ti svhufn it n iiiUrcsteii W 
eneyelKiiJs, TYW 

V« Decretals. 

BulUo^r, fIW4.ifv’;! homi Re 

former. Aster eppet'ettee as a tejther sitil pasteri 
he stitfetdeei as • h’<-r pisiur of Zurhh m 

ffe «.'*« an ahte ernter tmJ f^tvehil ih'rtker, 
bat tn a i,«ntft}set«al he shtweil hitiiirfiJf ahie 
t© Hcitcfatsrtd titJier* aisij anaiout to find j(tttarit!( 
tff tgrepdient with them H<* totstryiersU) ttarfct 
Sft4 restraint RetjOTntuhk for the 

Heltetk Coafessmg* !rjftut(s»i 4 l ta Snfi- 

hth rcJijfHijj life Ste ZS'ieb, Concensw* ef* 

(3.B.C 

hulf-roare*'; A jji'ec of wuod, tied to the end of 

at nc whids make* • tott ag Kntod when il • 
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■vrh d atkja I 'st 5 ocd hf Aurtnl 2n alnin 
p- ei n e p u* crrc c* See Sper c 4 G 
en row. 

Bultmann, Rudoif: (JSS4- ) He Srst taug-ht in 
BiP'iau and Citisen. Now he is professor in 
Mirl'iTg He i^. o working member of the diafec- 
tical"* theologians, one of the mast radical groups 
that h-is prophetic s’gnificanrc in our daj JSult- 
111 inn has also bcin active in the historical and 
fo ni-histoiical utudv of the gospels Sec Farm 
f itiu'm 

i5ir Geichichie der Synopttichen ‘Tradilioii (Gottm- 

f en, 1921 ) , F>£r Begriff der Offenburutig im Nears 
'(itament (Tubingen, 1929) . Du Erforschung der 
lyttopiisehen Erangdien, 2 _ed . (Giessen, 1930) . 
Glauhen und Versteherr (Tubingen, 1933) , ]esus sad 
the Word (1934) h.h 

Bun>aR, John:(162S-168S) English preacher and 
piose ivnter, rememhcied chiefly as the author of 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Part I, 1678, Part IZ, 16S4) 
Despite poverty, lack of formal education, and a 
twelve year imptisonraent resulting from his ac- 
tivities as leader ot a Nonconformist congregation 
at Bedford, he produced nearly smty hooks and 
tracts on religious subjects Aside from his mas- 
terpiece, which has had a circulation second only 
to the Bible, his most important vvoiks are Crette 
Ahoandtng to tde C/'tef of Stnnus (1666), The 
L fe and DiaiL of Mr Badman (1680), and The 
Holy W'ar (1682). tvv.c 

Burchdfd of Worms (ca 96J-102'') Bishop of 
Worms (1000- ) Canonist and ecelesnstic. Res- 

cued the see of Worms fiom disoidtr Author of 
the Decreium in twenty books (Migne, P. L 
CXL), probably the most important collection of 
diBcipImary canons before the work of Cratian- 

J T.M 

Bureau Paul: (I86S-1921) Vigotously rejecting 
aoLiolatry and sociocracy, his moral and sociological 
works were an cjtpression of the religious revival 
in Catholicism 

h* criJe morale des temps eeuveaut (Pans 1907) , 
L ladtserphae ds moeurs (Pans, 1930), Inirodac' 
ttoir a la metbode toerolo&tqtee (Fans. 1923) 

H M 

burial practice, Roman Catholic: The prac- 
tice includes the bringing of the bod> to the 
church, divine services in tjie church, and in- 
terment of the body tn consecrated ground. The 
litorgicnl service expresses soriow over the be- 
reavement, a plea for God’s mercy toward the 
departed soul, and a buoyant confidence in the 
promised resurrection- The service for baptieed 
infants is entirely joyous, since they arc assured 
of heaven. As Catholic burial la a privilege of 
union with the Chuich, it is not granted to un- 
baptiaed persons, to baptised non-Catholics (un- 
less either of these had expressed a desire to be- 
conie Catholics), or to nominal Catholics who died 
as unrepentant public sinners. c.y. 

burial pracricea See death and burial p-acticea. 

Bundaa, John Jeon A sebo artic philotophcT 
bom urcB 2$i n Betbune, F at 


the XJ of Pans dec W”Hjani of O cam* tic 
Nom na it, among wh le fo owen he i num 
hered as one of the more famous dialecticians He 
maintained, despite ecclesiasUcai condemnation, that 
the will and the intellect are basically the same, 
and that human freedom consists in the power of 
choosing between two or more desirable alterna- 
tives hence, the will is “determined” by the 
strongest motive Attiibuted to him, but with 
probable falsity, is the famous dilemma of “Bun- 
dan’s Ass”, which would starve because of its in- 
ability to choose between two lo.ads of hay, equal 
as to quantity and quality and cqni-distant In 
his Compendium Logicae he developed at length 
the art of finding the middle term of a demonstra- 
tion, which eventually came to be called the 
“Bridge of Asses”, i.c., the bridge by which stupid 
scholars were enabled to pass from die minor or 
major, to the middle, term of a syllogism Hia 
alleged rectorship of the Univ of Pans and his 
connection with the founding of the Univ of 
Vienna are both considered hypothetical, j.VT, 

Burke, Edmund; (1729-1797) An Irish horn 
leader of the most enlightened group of the Whigs, 
combining in his politico-philosophtcal outlook 
conservatism and liberalism Reverential in atti- 
tude toward the state, he practically united politics 
with religion He believed good cititenship to be 
inseparable from religious piety, defending the es- 
tablishment of the Anglican church as a consecra- 
tion of the nation ffe looked upon the social 
structure, its history, its institutions, it many duties 
and loyahiea with a reverence akin to religious 
awe As every individual hni his place m the 
state, continuing order of his nation, so every na- 
tion has its place m a woild-vvide civilisation un 
folding in accord with “a divme tactic” 

X. Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen 
tury, 2iid ed 2 vok (London, 1881), J IMacCuna, 
The Polsttcal Philotophf of Burke (London, 1913) , 
H. J. Laski, Political Thought in England from Locke 
to Btntham (London, 1920) , A Cobban, Edmund 
Burke and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1929) ; F J C, Heamshaw, The Social 
and PoUueal Ideas of tome Representative Thinkers 
of the Revolutionary Age (London. 1931) h « 

btirnt-offering (O T.) An animal sacrifice wholly 
consumed on the altar, as distinguished from cereal 
offerings and from animal sacrifices of which only 
the blood and fat were put on the altar, while the 
fiesh was (cooked and) eaten by priests and wor- 
shippers See holocaust, sacrifice, Hebrew and 
Jewish R B Y s. 

Burton, E. D.: (18S6-192S) Baptist educator 
Author Syntax of the Moods and Tenses m the 
Hew Testament Greek (1893). Editor BMica^ 
World and American Jouittal of Theology At 
University of Chicago, 1892-1925 (President 1923- 
25) C.H M 

Bushido: (Lit “The Way of the Knight”) The 
code of the Japanese warrior, compiled on a basis 
of Coiifuc*ftn eth-cs and Tent d seipi ut, n s' vt 

Bndhuci Honec (1802-1876) can 

preacher and thcal graduate ot Yale College 
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Cabala: Stc Kabbalah- 

Cabfit, Ktienne* Sec communistic sctClejncntf, 
secular. 

Caesarius of Arles (c 470-542) Devout Gal- 
ilean monk, prtaeherj and monastic le^’islato*' In 
addition to long service in monasteries of Lenns 
and Arles, he was, fiom 502 to his death, bishop 
m the latter city. He left a Rule for monks and 
another for nuns. In these, as in hii whole 
career, there was a truly remarkable emphasis 
upon renunciatory discipline, prayer, and the 
primacy of God’s Word a.c p- 

Caesanua of Heisterbach: (d c 1240) Loyal 
Ciatcrcian* monk most famous for his attempt 
to eradicate social and economic corrupt oiis of lui 
order and for that invaluable commentary on 
medieval life and religion, Tht Dtalc^u^ an Mir- 
acles See the translation by JL v E bcott and 
C C, Swinton Bland, 2 voU (London, 1929) 

A C P 

ca«saropapjism: Supremacy of aute over church 
(as m the Byirantine Empire, and in Russia till 
1917), ;i generally considered to be the converse 
of ecclesiastical hegemony over states (as of ln' 
noccnt lil*) By definition, thus, the relation of 
church and state* in England and ProtesUnt Ger- 
many (16th century seq ) has been that of caesaro- 
papiim. The term may be misleading, for the 
issue IS rather one of freedom for both church and 
state in their respective spheres Churciics have 
been, relatively free or unfree m Roman Catholic 
and m Protestant states Sec Erastianism 
For fruitful discussion, cf J N. Figgis, ’’Political 
Thought in the Sixteenth Century^\ Cambridge Mod- 
era iisstoryf Vol III oh XXII, and bibliography 

Q B 

Caird, Edward: (1835-1908) A Scottish philos- 
opher and cheplogian, biother of John Caird* 
He was professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow 
(1866-93) and Master of Ealliol College Oxford 
(1893-1906), following Jowett Hia personal m- 
fluence upon hit students was exceptional He 
was interested in social reforms, in the education 
of workingmen, and in the extension of university 
cdocai on to wo He % known as one of the 

foonders of nco-HcgcLLamcxn* n England and u 
an ontstandiQf cntic and mtcrprctcT of Kant 


fi*om the Hegelian point of view His chief 
works arc’ A Critical Account of the Rhiloso^phy 
o/ Kant (1877), The facial and Re 

hgion of Comte (l8S3)j The Evolution of Re- 
Itgfon^ Ciffoid Lecturts at St Andrews (pub 
1893), and The Evolution of Theology m the 
Greek Philosophers ^ Gifford Lectmes at Glasrow 
fpuh- 1904) J It NT 

Caird, John: (1820-1898) A Scottish clergyman, 
biother of Edwaid Caird* He became Puncipal 
of the University of Glasgow in 1873 In An 
IrtiTodyicUon to the Piiflosophy of ReUgton (1880) 
he expounded his neo-Hegehanieni*. He dcliii 
ered two aeries cf Gifford Lectures at Glasgow on 
The Fundamental Ideas of C/f’fsshantty (pub 
1S99) He was also tlie author of an excellent 
little work on Spmoxa (1888). J ^ 

calendar, church: See church year, church year 
cycle, fcst'vals and holy days, Christian 

calendar, Julian and Gregorian: See Gregorian 

calendar 

calendar, Moslem : See hegira 

caliph or khalif: (Fr. cahfcy Arabic Khahfa, suc- 
cessor) The title of Mohammed^s successors in 
temporal and sphitual power The first four 
caliphs (AD 632-661) AIou Eekr, Om.ir, Oth 
man and Ah were generally recognized as tiuc 
successors, as all were closely associated with the 
Prophet Later the cahph4ite became a pn^sc for 
ambitious rivals and led to factional strife. Sec 
Mohammedaniam p b J. 

Calixtifies: See Husaitiam. 

Cslixtus, Geor^. (1586-1656) Lutheran the- 
ologian, notable for his attempts to reconcile Chns 
tendom by removing all unimpoitant difference* 
Hi 8 attempts at rt-conciliatlon between different 
bodies made him suspect by and gave nse to 
the Syncretistic* controversy. c r c 

Cahxtus n, Pope: See Worms, Concordat of 
call: See vocation 

Calvary (Lat- calve la x rauiIaUon of the G 
k afdoM a turn * tram ataon of tha ic 

jaljatha ikoll’') The given to the place 
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Caixibndf;o Amunumi S<e Latitudmaruni 

Cambndge Platform, The; The New Eng-land 
model of church government adopted by a Synod 
m 164S and, guardedly, approved by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court in Octobei, 1651 and rec- 
ommended to the churches. It remained the stand- 
ard of Congregationalism* in Massachusetts 
throughout the colonial period, and in Connecticut 
until the Saybrook Platform* was adopted m 1708 
Pointea inquiries about the New England way 
from ministers m the mother country, the troubles 
with JRoger Williams and Anne Hutchinson**, the 
appearance of Baptist views, the assertion of strong 
Presbyterian sentiments in the colony, and other 
factors all combined to make the leaders ,n the 
Bay Colony recognize the necessity to define their 
position Hence at the instigation of a group of 
ministers the Court called a synod to do so. The 
Platform adopted in August, 1648 was written by 
Eicbard Mather, modified m synod, and provided 
With a preface by John Cotton. It approves “for 
the substance theieof" the doctrinal parts of the 
Westminster Confession, and, on the assumption 
that “the partes of Church-Government are all of 
them eractly described in the word of God,” it 
attempts to define the Scripture pattern of tlie 
Church Carefully deliberated, the Platform's 
seventeen chapters are a summary of the best 
thought of the New Englanders on Congregation- 
alism, after almost twenty years experience in its 
practical administration As Williston. Walker 
says, It states clearly the “abiding principles of 
Congregationalism The covenant as the basis of 
the local church, the autonomy of each congrega- 
tion, coupled with its dependence on other churches 
for fellowship and counsel, the representative char- 
acter of the ministry, above all the absence of all 
final authority in doctrine or polity save the 
Word of God, are the essential features ” 

W Walker, Hiitory of the Congregational Char- 
ches sn the Umted States (1899) . Creeds and Plat 
forms of Congregationalism (1893). siM. 

Cambridge Platonists . A group of ethical schol- 
ars led by Cudworth* with headquarters in Cam- 
bridge The movement was designed to promote 
the traditional philosophy of the Humanistic era 
It was born out of antagonism against Hobbes 
who advocated a mechanical theory of ethics The 
Cambridge Platonists sought to refute this theory 
with renewed emphasis on teleology Henry 
More (1614-1687), John Norris (1628-1677), 
Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), William Wollaston 
(1659-1724), Richard Price (1723-1791), Richard 
Cumberland (1632-1718), were members of this 
group. Sec Platonism w o h. 

Cameron, John: (1.579-1623) Born in Glasgow, 
where he received his early education, and where 
he later served for less than a year as Principal 
of the University. Most of his life, however, was 
spent m the service of the French Protestant 
Church, as professor of divinity at Saumur and 
at Montauban He was basically a Calvinist, but 
approached the A r miniae position on the doctrme 
of grace, thm becoming the founder of s party 


w thin tbc F each P otesCan Church, often ailed 
Amyraldialt! * 

Camerotiians: The most resolute and irrecon- 
cilable of the Scotch Presbyterians who, refusing 
to accede to the effort of Charles If to establish 
hiS supieraacv in the Scottish Church*, were ousted 
in 1622. Neither the bitter persecutions of Charles, 
nor the indulgence of James II, nor even the 
restoration of full Piesbyterianism under William 
of Orange, could win them all They continued 
as a separate Church, usually called the Reformed 
Presbyterians, until moat of them united with the 
Free Church* in 1876. See Covenanters 

A E n 

Gamisardfi (Barbets, Assemblers, Children of 
God) Piotcatant peasants of Ceveimes who, under 
the leadership of Jean Cavalier, teen-aged son of 
a baker, fought Roman Catholics because of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes*, from 1702 to 
1705 and after. Described in Clement XI’s* bull 
as the “ancient Albigenses*,” thej did spring from 
the same soil as did those medieval heretics The 
movement was fanatical, accompanied by ecstatic 
prophecies, prodigies, voices, preternatural lights 
in the sky, and was stirred by the publication of 
Pierre Jurieu's Uaci,ontphssr?Ketii des profheHas 
(1689) The excesses were deplored bv the other 
Trench Huguenots* ac 

camptimle' (Eat campana, a hell) An Italian 
bell tower usually detached from the rcat of the 
building Sometimes used in the case of other 
towers vntv 

Campbell; Alexander: (1788-1866) Leader in 
a reformatory movement which, designed to pro- 
mote the unity of Christians by restoring primi- 
tive Christianity and especially the primitive con- 
ditions of Christian fellowship, issued in a sep 
arate religious body, the Disciples of Christ* Born 
in County Antrim, Ireland, son of Thomas Camp- 
bell, he spent a year in Glasgow University and 
came in 1809 to America whither his father had 
preceded him He settled in what is now the 
panhandle of West Virginia and took up the work 
which Thomas Campbell had already initiated He 
was ordained, pleached widely, founded and edited 
two monthly magazines, the Christian Baptist 
(1823-30) and the Millennial Harbinger (1830 
until his death in 1866), was a member of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829, 
founded Bethany College, of which he wias presi- 
dent for twenty vears, engaged m five great de- 
bates which w'ere subsequently publislied, and ail 
the while conducted a large and profitable farm 
which was the source of* a considerable fortune 
Robert Richardson, Memoirs of A Campbell 
(1868) . Benjamin Lyon Smith Alexander Campbell 
(1930). w.® o 

Campbell, John McLeod: (1800-1872) Beat 
known for his work on The Nature of the Atone- 
ment (1856) in which he held that Christ had 
effected the requisite repentance on behalf of hu- 
manity and fulfilled the conditions of forgiveness 
Chnst I luff gs not pau (as held by hii 
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CandJ^iinjtt* : ‘In- lea-i *>( tk" (it'rtrntat.na ut 
t htitt in the j4'itj>!e <sj J.ite ’ 2.'J, Sin.iwi* in 
the Wftt St the P'Jfihta'. t'i i‘S tic Ji!ej5r,J 
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1)1 Iff didetrnt yrrue I'irn'O th" I at ttfiiJnafpi) 
ristaic ih'jfyrrirn ti- '"^anurn*'. niig'pa’lv hrttuK 
thei' niiret iirie rnirffij tin sir ‘'cKjion'' nr Jirt of 
* l,ltf{e itililih The llllr l« non feie'i'Cti fir 

.tieiiikr.y nf I tAthrilril a**!' of of (nfiiii teti^ious 
nfiir> J, » ( S 

C’aaon, BtuJdlikt ' Sif Soddfein 1 rroiitii hgy 
cjtfwm, aftil Nfiw Testimenc llte Si;,! of 

hiKiks ii'tcptinf »' ¥4f ptiife tip (Kc ChrdiSiin ehnrth) 
MfUiUr frcki.nr.i h> PtniriroiHf jr 1'i trt she 01 
find Z’ in ihf N'l. White Jratsfi pirt'i puAftt 
bml! the btn.ftitia# of iii 11 . tij iSifc tn Mnws him 
»el{, it psohabiy bfyurt ifflitii <he tiodin^ <J Deii 
trfiionjny tc the rrsnyitc ,ii the ii,i,*rfe of Joynihk 
fef).trfti«rm'i ij H t.' nlj Jt waii litepteii m tbe 
!f*l honk of the refnffmjtlm i«<f fnt sine the lit 

ertry isiKiruy nf the Jen ink Liw, t«en-Deuf, 
whuk feav-hei it* fell derrinp.stntt earl)? tfs the 
i tirlfj etiit.irr betoiC Cltrijt It wn le^aiJeii as 
die Jyjj eKprruyirtt nf th« wJU of t-nd. 

thr prnpbrty, kiifiiiff flittl IiStter, camr tl> he 
fetOj^iiited 4# aulhofifsttve ketweep. JiC. 

1?^ The Fi'inef Ornpl'cti 's'err the hcofes of 
Jnshua, Samuel, and King*) dts Latter 

wets; Itaiah. jcre-Hitih, Erekiyf and the Twelve 
Miftof pmphetf, pftuitjfifil as rwtt mnee hy teawn 
of diesf brevity they rr^sie a roll shorter than 
t tJw Ih ah or Jritm »h. By B C. 7S other 



books wee om ng- to be a ep ed by (lie Jews 
as sc ptu e S aeh speaks o the es of he 

books and by the lat e pa of he £ s ea u y 
Luke could speak of he Law he p ophe and 

the Paa ms as mak tig up he Jew sh s ptu e 

I was no un the end of ha c n urv how e 
that the Hebrew canon reached Completion, the 
third section of it consisting of the Psalms, 

Proverbs, Job and the Five Rolls, — Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes and Esther, each 
of which was read at one of the £ve feasts, fiom 
Passover to Purlin, and finally of Daniel, Eara- 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles This made a total, as 
the Jews counted, of twenty-four sacred books in 
their scriptures. Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes 
remained longest in doubt, and even after the 
Synod of Jamma, in A D 90, some rabbia would 
not accept Esther as scripture 

The early church very soon adopted the Jewish 
scripture*, but in the Greek version, which in- 
cluded a number of other books, Judith, Tobit, the 
Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach (Ec- 
clesiasticus), I Esdras, I, II, III and IV Macca- 
bees, Saruch, an expanded form of Esther, and 
the additions to Daniel — Susanna, the Song of 
the Three Children, and Bel and the Dragon 
There were other additions too, in some lists and 
manuscripts the Psalms of Solomon, the Prayer 
of Manasseh, the Book of Enoch, etc Melito of 
Sardis pointed out the narrower proportions of 
the Hebrew canon, and Jerome was aware of 
them and designated the Greek additions to it 
“Apocrypha,” not by wav of condemnation, hut 
simply a* secret or hidden Books, perhaps over- 
looked by the Jewish canonists He admitted 
them to the Latin vulgate version, and through 
it they passed more or less completely into the 
German Catholic Bible and WycIiPs and Purvey’s 
English version, 1382-88 

But when Luther had completed his translation 
of the Heb-ew O T , there remained a dozen 
pieces familiar from the Vulgate and the Old 
German versions which had to be dealt with, and 
these Luther and the Zwingll Bible of 1530 
treated separately, as the Apocrypha The first 
printed English Bibles followed this procedure — 
Coverdale, Rogers, Taverner, Great, Geneva, 
Bishops’, King James But by 1599 the Puritans 
began to omit them from some printings of the 
Geneva, and in 1629 copies of King James Began 
to appear without them. The Bible Societies, 
both British and American, since 1827 have de- 
clined to use their funds to print them, and one 
seldom secs a hand copy of King James that con- 
tains them. The English revisers (1895) gave 
them very slight attention, and the American 
(1900) none at all They have great value how- 
ever as giving us the Jewish religious background 
of N.T time* The standard list in complete 
English Bibles is I and II Esdras, Tobit, Judith, 
Additions to Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesiastlcus, 
Baruch, Song of the Three Children, Susanna, Bel 
and the Dragon. Prayer of Manasseh, I and II 

ty began as a religion no of the letter 
kot of the ipint, and inherited a rich c gicau 


I era ure mo cove s keen apocalyp c expe a 
t ons we e unfavo able o 1 te ary compos t on 
And yet t found s way n no oag me o a 
8 p u e of own n add on o g ea n 
he tance The fi unconsc ou step n hat d 
re on was the o e on of the Le te s of Pau 
not long after A D 90 Of this we may be sure, 
since the early gospels and the Acts ate so clearly 
unacquainted with them, while almost every Chris- 
tian work written after that time shows their in 
fiuencc. They were collected not as scripture, but 
purely for their obvious religious usefulness The 
collection of the four gospels, some twenty-five 
years later, was a second step toward a Christian 
scripture, though it was not so intended It was 
probably meant to further the influence of the new 
Gospel of John. Marciou’s* movement toward 
uniting and organiiiug the churches involved the 
rejection of the O T and putting m its place a 
Christian scripture consisting of the Gospel of 
Luke and ten letters of Paul. These were to be 
read in church instead of the Law and the Proph- 
ets Christians of the more standard type pre- 
ferred to retain the O T , and to put with it the 
Four Gospels, this is the stage reflected in Justin 
Martvr, AD 150-160. 

That was the blooming time of the sects, as 
Harnack put it, and when Mareionism and Gnos- 
ticism were followed by MonUnism with its ex- 
travagant prophetic claims, the non-schismatie 
churches united under Roman leadership, into a 
standard, general, “Catholic” church, with a creed 
denying the chief heresies of the time (substan- 
tially what we know as the Apostles’ Creed*), a 
three-fold mintstrv (bishop-elders-deacons), and a 
H T. scripture, to stand beside, not in place of, 
the Old. 

This consisted of the two great collections of 
the four gospels and the Pauline letters j the lat- 
ter had already begun to be read in some churches, 
as the Acts of the Martyrs of Scilli shows, they 
Were now supplemented by the Pastoral Letters 
(to Timothy and Titus), which disowned the mam 
positions of Mareionism, and provide rules for 
church officers and organization. These two col- 
lections were united by the Book of Acts which 
related them to each other and showed the apos- 
tolic foundation of the church And with Acts 
stood a small group of minor letters bearing the 
names of apostles, 1 Peter, I John, Jude, There 
were also a few apocalypses, — the Revelations of 
John and of Peter, and the Shepherd of Hernias. 
These books (no one seems to have accepted 
more than twenty-two of them) were to be read 
in church along with the Greek O.T., and re- 
sorted to as authorities m docinnal controversies. 

This was the situation about A D. 1 80, at least 
in the west, wfhere Irenaeus at Lyons, and Ter- 
tullian at Carthage in the following decades re- 
flect it, and expressly acknowledge the leadership 
of the Roman church in their course This was a 
N T of twenty-two books But Christian leaders 
of Egypt were not satisfied with so small a N T 
Clement of around the cod of the 

second cntniy added Heb cws o the PauLiae cl^ 
tcTi, and the 1 of and Dt 
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i > ’ijf ' Shfi hj . f ‘''r Iv ’V. I h( I K", ' 

ih^rr ( i*b w jVUrr^ iE i»i 
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In „a*rril f.'iv-.j, inr e-i»! ■’iir'-f'-ti 
WtKsIf th^ ^ f { ti I His if' I ^ ■J‘X fi '! 
'itritcr" < ,s!i r I, iiirjit it, El 1! Jff '»•<■ J frw 
van ‘i' r fi" iJf" I t! r ■it";>”i t tin I ‘i' s* <I J 

It(iS 'CiltlVl' it, ! ,' i-tT 'll !‘hi 1! llhl-'iS ll I! Ill 

V( *nt!- icrtiC. J bf \rt i.i ■'■ >1.1 i’ll jS'- i.t 

„. ilf'Sth th' ' AJ 3 >t,-.i\l'',l i.'i it, J'tl-E 
I>*my tits >4 It !! t the of tfr 

tht '4 vntsiff I'll (i '» i 'Sin ‘t.'',i,‘ .!( , i'{ <11 it'i- 

it'jr It Jn>l U.n Cir.; >■ .,1 Jii'isi {i, trtr < t'nn r 
S’fir iiJi'tfi f.l I'l.nHs.l w (5 ♦ sliK t>t! «i.t« 

II, S ,i tbr'’ l«s !j,i iit'Er rfit;'-,' ,,-n ,,J 

U ft Hit is tf<i ' i 1 !■ 1 ' ri;!' ,ttfh ''•ifuiirt 

{kt tfif * •• f’t XtHt' 4“' ,) 111 'in Kii.V." ji’i;,-' 

t •“ VI' tir ! r>|'n tin nil!';-., iti fj- 

vtif ijf tS-t* N I I'll Ivit i’rv-tf'\r>i SliisiV? ^thuh v>f 
M li V 'Sfiiti V Js .i’ti„ '^T i'ii' Ilf 1 ) 11 " fiitiji S'til" 

ji'r i l/!ri ' 1 ')f Cifcfk N" "I w i« 

riiii-ir ji J 1 (' .>■ T'ljiHiStrint ti,', bi! 

hftt-i tK''tk".‘>,iNii*jf in ilir nfit s(Ut!c it (HiSi’-'r 

fp }i<l( kl r NX it, ft iifi- 

xtnl tint f'iitfitAl fiirirfit ifittt ni th- N' "I ■wrnt 
iisf to tutoH It* virtufy, vihtsh 1*11^ tt.>u .peci* f.v 
tbc ^nrtf'iJ forint of ti* £lr*pk nfil flin jp* kf'p* 
tts oHt frwsn I'lfi iifiAm ! In fc'-PtiS. tf,r .'t<n4;b 

i 4 t!ip N i* *11* iioi th" iMi.'J. of cniititflu, but * 
fftpitjuu" tn tftf stpctii fl siPriU of ti|p vfiwnbiri. 
*■<"? iiEsfcr uppcISt. hs t>%t itirn'ii nr Ay-'iry 
phi, Oy Xrttininmi f> X {.if,, N i I,i*. 

B %*tEfttUt, A (rrwfti iHfOil'r iMf uf 

lilt Cititat tij /it Htu> (ti/tnunf ({.ttnijott, 7 tfs *ti . 

I 1 J. siilpnlclt, i/tiittittmtftth, 

(btut K.«a»m fJ woii, I.np'nf, a, Vjutrf, 

Tht T*tt ttei i»iie» #>/ iht Htw Ttsumtnt {I 9 H| 

A HjtffUiifej Tit Otian <-/ tht StH' Tfffifiru/ 
092 J} * B. j €»w 5 «{tpre 3 , Tbt ftniiwWtffj* 0 i tit Kttf 

Tmttmtm t } ^. 

tsfHi&ess; CtiT eienafli, ruSfli 
s't mm half wav (.4 ifnci mtJtattt a* Kr»*tt.'n 
»as!S, iiftwi'Pfi mctnits *',i llr intii!*! ,,lprj{ir, t*,Pir 
wnrlt is fjcitbtr ib«E t,f 'll"' nnirijn'ii. ftoj t'-al 
sf thf fttrtsh {'fspsv, !mk srfr'ply lb* epI - brstirt* nf 
kin: mrffi 'Sbry tlsim to hjir «r.*!rt 

afeis wiEft bt. A'l^tistfi.s- Sinfp thr piFlttb .."n- 

lutnfj t&e title i,jintsnwt Si given tu w mten pn 
fet*i.nu; a eeiikimf-i life ilipjuyh no; foiloMinjE ti.t 
kijls (if St AugfitEkkiit j thru Wfftk i* 

(If jiwiwjsr fhc lick. O’- nJanEtsBir ehtVrcfs, 

lu.n.w. 

dsifttfj* iiittfv f Xhe IftW ci Ibe CaiftnS.i:, cfpccinlly 

the Remsd-CatfioHc Cfijrrfi, isw Ifpiitj nri'ipi'jtK'iti 
(d thft wniM: tif a tyUetn nt n^tmt tt( f inJ'itt entaS' 
B la/f ham an aiffbnxlty etaimiit^ uiKpMfituan'iiiiE 

aatl nmfat c b« iormu aUfI witli prr 
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periiin.l (if <i tliP t h, . 1 '*r !i If Vc ji'tt 

she '■•'■SiSr 'HE '1 1 <* l*eS' l ' * j." Etfejf 

sl«) t) p f*ll> ! 1 ' ’■Piilillil the 'it If >1 I'" H>fK 
ti.rnts, i'"l ini' tJ-'M tf 'Sr raSj’I , f‘>r sj ,ii* 
-ilif.iity i>i .,1'iuce I 111 bihii r,j n 'sr-j ntHf 
iiifft ti.nl.in# p'ti.h i* Iff, >,j "h! the 
t tthoii' psf! 1 th- I'*'', *i>ii5 'ifp (ih if 'n't* 
ralah'lihpj 1 , ' n 'hr *' 1 * 1 # t sip "hi'llp Llif it 

tPiPJfftiepJ »» na.'tiKl'- an! ifptpfn.' '1 iriftei'i'f 
/fuir'f’B"? 

Thr .tivir' !' 'it**# ijf pai ?{ itrife'*'. m»d > on 
‘irii I 'iinnii th*k f‘#)! J" tJ'm.i 'fp f th" fi !f*e 
(>■• tilt t .IIP", *«•(! ,’ 'Pf'i iiiitf't f" he al 

*r(i<I'!pil ’< *ii>h i'ill»(l, in# s# '}ip Iiiooiijo 
//taA'WHt f^’h iC'-ifimi, ‘he /f‘it “fj 'PtJt IM 
Sufy'i 4r<S 'hr f' •'ifol'i fo'*, sn, f- oi.ipssf’l 
I'lTitpfS' <* the ’i'h int'iif" t v'-tt iiiil! ant im 
ttmi*iva!ii if'ati'e-i a'.'Ji. ’ li"*'* in thr /Vif Or 
Jin ,j JiuvrJ^tm ’t irfflir.ii.i'j u{ tt-i(ian <f 
Itfl'ign*. Siihirit'.ri'tlr tti f > >fr«l ,i* atnl nti'a* v? 
fh t rji ilia! voilt *iri i" ,r she hr** p ‘'f nf ihr 

rVepid tji 1 the iti"<iiiniPti'j. t 1 inlrt 

part til th* A'*tpri* r I n'leiaii'* (‘Er*f-i»" /o 11 f ir tin 

{<>1 ^tiES 'Ihr lrp«e’.(,,-t ri'firfs .4 shratafitS 

4 halt ,rfi'' r rs istfc eipr.itrvl mt ttip lanunnal 

Jhwi kjiok svh rh, I'l s i ills in 'o tirifiaiS'' ivsirh 
'iriip *,alipl iftt ^apfrr'vKH, rri"iSt#n "f 'he f ** 
5 j* ng pirtt’ iri/n'f Ftifit, iS'Mcii in hv 

Crrejcnry iX, tht fifty' .'sttfdr ni Uomfjv Vflf 

(I3*'8l, ihr f.'{<-wir«fiJr J#J tifii; naU* pnhti'h'd tv 
C(r«ieiit V K! lt({ g^4 fri 55-1 b. |„|in XXII in 
IJlf, afiif, PniUy, tht «rt? nsitv ptivist tirtitton 
i.f fhr Firfrisr /canraii X KH anrJ the Sx- 
«*bi’h soii'SiSl f!trret*l« 
drtwi! kn the erii if the f"'.S ‘k <tt "I ‘iiS!ii!i tV 
ift I4S4, Xht nt'liolt waa .jfilsialS}' publishes 
4# tdatin ^ititntBir in H8?. by t!frg(.rp XIII. Xht 

utia-BstUi'-in *1 Mtl" B*v>' 'aai'ria't *t i«itr 

itit Htatttmt l/git «nii t rtjUM, d«tttri and lo" 





rtru oni of the S cd Con^ g 2 ni, fEcc* and 
tribunals of the Holy See and die canons and de- 
crees 0 £ the Council of Trent (1345-156^) and 
the Vatlcfin Counctl (IS69-I870J njicle a 
codification desirable This work was be^nn un- 
der Piur X and completed under Benedict XV, 
by whom it was promulgated under the date of 
Pentecost 1917 The new Codex Juns Canontet 

substantially the work of Card nil P Gaspam 
Profiting from the tcchnii|ijea developed in the 
elabontion of such tcnipoj il codifications as the 
Lodu N ipokon of 1804, the Cciman C vil Code 
of 1896 and the Swiss Code of 1907, the new 
Codex shows a much higher tcchmcui perfection 
than the bulky old Co pjs Juns Canon, ci The 
entiit. niiiss of materials haa been condensed mto 
2414 caiionc5, which me expicsatd in monumental 
Latin and distiibuted among the following five 
Books Normae generales^ De perstim\f De rcb-ii, 
De froccssibuiy De dsheii^ et poems 

New laws of the Cliuicli whichi according to 
the cypress Psipal pronouncement of the Moiupro^ 
prto *'^Cnm tarts canomet*' ot 1^17 arc to be la- 
Bued but spanngl^, are ordmaiilv pioinulgatcd in 
the Ada Apos^oUcae Sedt-s^ the official gazette ot 
the Church 

Toddy the Canon law contents itself with co.- 
ciing the constitution of the CJiujch, its organma- 
tion and administrationj the disiiplme of the 
clergy, the religious orders and the Cpthyltc, ic, 
on general principle, stiU the entiic Chtitcuu, 
laity, and the adminiitiation of the a teraments, 
among them marrugc, and of the sacrnmcntals 
TopKS of mere doctrine or liturgy uo not fall 
within the scope of the lu’v In the days of the 
Church’s aspiration at world don-uiiation the scope 
of the canon law was considerably wider* Claim- 
ing not only cnmmil and civil junsdiction over 
the clergy and chinch propeity but ilso an exten- 
sive jurisdiction over the laity m crmuinl and 
uv 1 matters touching sin the Churt,h became in- 
volved in a century-Jong btiugglc with the tem- 
poral powers Being euccei’ifu! in this struggle 
lor long peiiodfi the Chuicl) found occasion to 
elaborate rules on <uch topics as contracts, civil 
ind criTnnJal procedure, wills ind admmistiation of 
decedent estates For these topics the Church, elab- 
oritmg and moderni'^iiig traditions of koman law, 
developed lulcs and tcLhiiiques whiLh were far in 
adv mce of contemporiry temporal law and be- 
came excmpl'iry for the temporal lawyers See 
decretals, ecclesiascical courts, jurisprudence, law 

A Ocognani, Canon tatu (1?34> » S Woywood, 
Practical Commentary on the Code of Canon Latu, 
5th cd a 3 vols (19^9) » C A Sachoten, Com^ 
menia^y on the New Code of Canon Law, 6th cd.* 
8 vols (1957) ; H A Avtinhac, Marriage Legifla- 
iioit tn the New Code of Canon Law ^191d) » U 
StuCs, Der Gdst des Codex larti Caitontex (1918) 
The Jnrsit, pubL by the School of Canon Law of 
the CfcthoUc Umv. of America (1941 et sq) , F W, 
Maitland, Roman. Canon Law tn the Church of 
England (1898) ; Carl Zoilmann, American Church 
taw (1953) * H D Haxeltme, ’^Cation Law" vol 
5 Enc Soc Sc. p 179 ^ 


CmI honn See d v n offi c 

canonization: (from the Gr, kanon, rule) Oifi 
cial proclamation on the part of the Pope that 
some person is to be venerated eveivwluic as a 
saint The papal statement is irade at I> after 
beatification'*', or the decree permitting the person 
to be honored in a limited aiea, and after at least 
two miracles tiirough the blessed ono ’5 iiiterccssiofi 
are authenticated See saints, venerdtion 

L R w 

canons, Anglican: The revision of canon law*^ 
ordered in 1534 was never completed (though i 
diaft Rejci lagans ecclestasizcarxfm was pub 
hailed in 1571, and 30 tcchiiicilly mediaeval Cd ions 
«iie m foice in England unless revised But m 
1604 the English Convocations adopted a code of 
canons embracing the most practically needed parts 
of meduevai and latci ccclesi43tical logisLtion, 
this has been slightly amended Since 1865, but 
more affected by a legal decision of 1736 which 
denied the power of Convocation to hind the laity 
Outside England the Anglican Churches have, as 
voluntary societies, then own codes, though the 
mediaeval and 1604- canons may be appealed to 
as precedents The American Cinons, fiist is 
sued in 1789, have been frequently amended since 

R H 

Canons, Collections of Apostolic: (Or- 
rule) An ancient collection of decrees foi the gov 
eminent of the Church l r w 

canons of various churches: The Bible of Jesus 
was the Hebrew 0 T ^ which when dosed in the 
second century of the Christian era contained 
thirty-nine books according to the Christian enu 
meration but twenty-tour as the Jews counted The 
Bible of Paul'* and the early Gentile^ Chnstuiis 
was the Greek translation ot the Hebrew O T 
still expanding and containing additiunal books, 
now known as Apotrypha’ Catiiohciam fol- 
lowed the Alexandrian’^ tradition , Protcstiiitiani 
returned to the shorter Bible of Palestine 

i'he Council of Trent*, 1546, included Wisdom 
of SoJuinon, Eccksiasticusv Tobit, Jud*th, I, II 
Maccabees plus Additions to Daniel, Real of 
Esthicr, Baruch with the Epistle of Jeremiah m its 
list and published HI Eeia, IV E?ra and the 
Prayer of Manasses** in an appendix to the NT 
The Vatican Council’^ devoted an anathema to 
anyone cither failing to acknowledge the list of 
Trent or denying their inspiration.* After caiJier 
hesitation the Greek Church, Synod of Jeiusalem 
1672, granted canonical standing to Wi*:doni of 
Solomon, Eccleawsticus, Tobit and Judith Cudex 
Vaticanus* interweaves these four buuks with the 
other 39 books of the Palestinian list. Codex 
Alexandrmus* does the aame foi the additions to 
Jeremiah, Daniel and Esther, Tobit, Judith and 1 
- — IV Maccabeefl Wyclif** similarly lists III Ezra, 
Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of Solumon, EccJei-ia^ticus, 
Baruch* Some of the ‘Taeudepigrapha”* of the 
0*T were accepted m the separate churches, espe- 
dally the Ethiopia church The quesUtm is fur- 
ther cDinp gated the NT itself not only 


oaooci law of lilaxD See figh, CL Suniu 
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ueuatly dated in Oreat Britain from about 1760, 
in our North Atlantic States from the first quirter 
of the nineteenth centuryj in France from about 
1830, althou 3 :h France has never committed itself 
fully to the systeirij m Germany after 1850 and 
mainly since 1870, in our southern states since 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and la 
Japan within the present century* The conditions 
and the course of evciution have been striking^Iy 
similar in all areas Four factors, in addition to 
such stimulus g*overnrnents may have ^ivcn, 
have been at work and each of them has been 
partly cause and partly effect 1) The growth of 
population, particularly where sv^arming or migra^ 
tion was not easy, has from the first been a reason 
for the more intensive use of resources and the 
development of new methods of production It 
creates a demand for more goods and furnishes the 
labor supply to carr> out larger enterprises But 
the most rapid increase m population in England 
and in other capitalist countries has come since 
rather than ibefore the factory system 2) The 
growth of commerce, drawing raw matenala and 
foodstuffs from all over the world and distributing 
the products of Industry to every nook and corner, 
h'ls been a much more potent inducnce It made 
ma?s production possible and brought about a 
higher standard of living 3) Invention and the 
progress of technology, while they hud to wait 
upon the ad\anccn]eiit of science, were largely the 
outcome of this growing market. They made It 
possible to harness great natural forces—- water- 
power, heat, electricity — which had hitherto lam 
dormant and useless 4) The accumulation of 
capital to finance the system was made possible 
by the profits of trade and the establishment of 
some degree of law and order Once started, 
capitalism has largely financed itself from its own 
earnings. 

iPresctit-dav dernocraciee are by no means so 
confident as were the latssez fa^re economists of 
the last century that the blessings of capitalism 
will he automatically hestowLd upon an expectant 
and gullible world Where consumer and pro- 
ducer arc BO widely separated there are too many 
^‘hancta *for what Professor E. A. Ross cal!* 
^Smokeless sm” We arc not sure but that 
monopoly la as natural, at least irj some industries, 
as IS competition. Labor, especially, cannot take 
»t for g’-anted that “the Universe is friendly”, and 
must stand up for its rights* Hence the rise of 
‘'onsomer movements^ the labor movement, and 
the demand for regulation, even for goveriwncnt 
ownership m gome fields. 

See bourgeolse, labor movements, proletariat. 
Cf Puritan ethics 

W Somhart and J A Hobson, as above , F L 
NussbauiU, A History of the Economic InstituUons 

Modern Europe (19^^) , W Cunningham, Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 
S> 3) Tcl LI _ 
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Cappadocians, the three: The “three lights of 
Cappadocia” (inland province in Asia Minor) were 
Easil the Great, his brother Gregory of Nyssa 
and Gregory of Naeiatizen** As their major con- 
tribution to the solution of the Trinitarian prob- 
lem was practically identical, they are treated as 
one. 

In worhing out a new theory of Trinity*', the 
Cappadocians took their point of departure from 
the three divine hjpostasea* which they tried to 
bring under the concept of the one divine being or 
nature The former have concrete separate eiC" 
isCence, and tBc latter is the common substance 
Each concrete existence of the three divine hy 
postases has certain distinctive characteristics As 
the characteristics refer to the descent of the hy- 
postases from one another, they at the same time 
reciprocally unite the hvpostaies. The individual 
existence of the hv postases rests thus upon the 
peculiarity of their reciprocal relation The Father, 
the Son and the Spirit are m relation to one 
another like principle, realization, and completion 

The Cappadocians labored with great energy 
for the unabridged divinity of Christ and of the 
Spirit. They had a lively interest in the ahsolute 
deity of these as in them the absolute really be- 
came operative, intelligible and tangible The 
Cappadocians determined the difference of the 
divine hypostases out of their inner divine origin, 
and not out of their different operations. The 
three persons of the deity have not only the 
identical energy, but also have equality of dignity 
and nature The Cappadocian conception of the 
Triune Deity preserves both the hypostatic distinc- 
tion and the substantial unity. They were radical 
in their new theory of the absolute unity of 
God Cod IS eternal nature, who as Father 
through the Son and m Spirit is unitanly opera- 
tive The Cappadocians brought to a close the 
Trinitarian problem. Although they fully aa 
sured the reality of the three divine hypostases, 
they had difficulty to prove their unity. In help- 
lessly vacillating between unity and triad, Arian* 
polemics accused them of the tritheistic heresy As 
creatois of Greek orthodoxy they interpreted 
Athan.asius* in the spirit of a modified Origen'* 

F Diekamp, Dre 'Triniiat^lthr? der hi dregiir POtt 
Nyssa (Munster. IS9S) J Hergenrother. Dm Liire 
von der gfiuhehtn Droiiinigkeif sack dim hi Gre 
SOT von Nazianz (Ratisbon, 1850) ; F. Nager, Du 
IrtmlS-tilehri dts hi. Basilms des Gressen (Paoct 
born, 1912 ) „ „ 

captivity of the popes: See Avignon. 

Capuchins . This autonomous branch of the Ro- 
man Catholic mendicant Order of Franciscans 
(Friars Minor*) dates from the reform of 152S 
in Italy Friar Mattco di Bassi, founder of the 
reformed group, aimed at a return to the original 
high-roiaded spirituality and austere rule of St 
F anas of As. si* The long pointed hood 
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Carmfil teh (O de of Ou L djr of M ue Ct 
me!) A RomaE Caholc mend ant o de 
founded abo h m dd of b 12 h n y n 
be H y L nd A b Pa a h of Je usa 

fo n u a ed he g n e n 2 0 Ca me 

h n 1 a e nde ed o a e be nte 
dents of the Older to Pre-Christian, Jewish 
brotberhuod': First rcco^ni^ed bv the Chuich, in 

1274, on the recommendation of the second Coun- 
cil of Lvons, the Carmelites adopted their charac- 
tcriitiL while wool mantle In 1287, hence the 
Eng’hsh name ‘‘Whitefnars ” There are tw-o 
dv sions of the Older 1) Cala-d, the older and 
less ng-orou8 branch, 2) Dtscaked, more nu- 
merous, dating from the reforms of St Teresa^ 
of Avila, c- 1560 Theologically, the Carmelites 
have been noted for their opposition to WycIiffiBm 
and their rather close adherence to pure Thom- 
ism’**' See John of the Cioss v J 2 

Carneades: (c 215‘‘125 B.C } Gr philosopher, 
founder of the Third Academy, the outscandiing 
sceptic* of ancient times (Zeller) and the lijst to 
bnnj out the difficulties m the Idea of Cod (when 
defined as living and rational but also ibholute and 
immutiblc) Held that lo^ic rnu.sC tike account 
of free Will and the probable indeterminatencss of 
the future thus "‘‘e will occur” rnav be neither 
true nor false, since there may at present exist no 
cause to make it so ReaU>, will occut” ind 
*^x will not occu!^' are both false if the tiuth is, x 
miy-or-nu>-not occur As Levi ben Gerson* m* 
sieted, where there Is no deteiminatc reality, all 
determinate assertions are false (See forehnowl- 
tdfrt, diVine ) No writing's survive 
See E Zeller, '^htlosophn der Gtttchtn, IIJ L pp 
3140 (imj c.H, 

Caro, Joseph’ (14SS-1575) Born in Spam, died 
in Safedj Pale&cmc Knovm chiefly as the author 
of thu Sftidhan Aruk, which since the seventeenth 
century, became the standard authonC> for Jewish 
law, rituxil and observ'ijice Cuo w is dIso a 
mjatic as mav be infcired from the dnrv com- 
piled by him which deals with the di^-cuBsion he 
hid With hi3 heavenly mentor 

Louis Gmzbcrg, Jewish Encyclopedia Vol III 
(1903), pp 583 583; Boas Cohen, The Shstlhan 
Aruk as Gutds for KshgtoaiS Practfce Today (1941) 

B.C. 

Caroline Books: Document issued towards end 
of 8th century under name of ChirUniagne at- 
tacking the auchojity and findings of 2nd Council 
of Nicaea (787) and vigorously opposing image* 
worship jc H c 

carols: Sec hymns 

CartifeSiaoiem : The philosophical po&ition of R 
Dcficartu^ and his followers hua manj. point? of 
contact With theology In methodology, the ma- 
thcmatjcal rationalism and use of an initial doubt 
paved the wiy for free- thinkings reLgioua ration- 
almn and » n ca app oa h o dogma The 
prreho ognea dua um m nd and bod coupled 
w th a mcchan cal n rp Lation of pbyuo p'T 


p a ed g ea e empha on he n en 
of n The osm du n £ na nd p 
na u e of he w vpe o fn b nee (n nd 
and mu ) a? on a d w h he In S b 

ance (God) made he 0 D ne G o 

obs u e A enden v (e en ua y >rpl t n the 

Occasionahats*- Malebranchfij 1638-1715, and 

GeulinCJc, 1625-1669) to minimize the work of 

secondary, natural causes and to expand the f inc- 
tion of primary (Divine) ciusahty is evident 
The dynamic theory of substance leads to a le^s- 
realistic eicplanation of Eucharistic transsub^t-in 
tion* than that of Thom^em Demonstrations of 
the existence of God resemble the a pnon aigii- 
ment of St Anselm*, or start with facts ot con- 
sciousness rather than with, an a post^rmr^. knowl- 
edge of the physical world The Will of God is 
the ultimate leason, or ground, for the truth lud 
goodness of reahtv, somewhat after the fushion of 
Ockham^s* voluntarism The, inilucnce oc Des 
cartes or orthodox Catholic fhcolog; is laigtly 
negative. Later Ontologisin m^y owl ■joniethnig 
to him The theological viawa of Leibniz and 
Spinoza** are influenced by Cai tesionism. 

E Gilson, La doctrine carthtenne de la libeTt& 
et la theohgie (Pans, 3913) i H Gouhier, La pensee 
reltgteust de Descartes (Pans, 1924). vjb 

Carthage, Synods of* Ancient greatness of 
Caithage ga\e city a prestige which made it the 
mam centre of the Noith Aftican vhuich'* Trt 
quent meetings of the bishops and cleigy wcie 
held theie from c 220 until fall of Cirtliagc to 
Vandals (439), and agnm from rtcoveiy by Byzm 
tine Empire until Moslem invasion in 7th century 
These dealt with questions of baptism b> hereticn, 
re^dmission of the lapsed and htteey A somt.- 
what independent attitude was taken towards 
Rome Among the most mfiuentj.d figmts wtrt 
Cvpnan and Augustine** The most inipoitant 
decnlons were those t iken in oj^pOSi^ion to the 
Donatists and Pelagians** k ii u 

Cnrthiisians : A Roman Catholic Order of monks 
founded by St Bruno In 1084 The original es 
tablishment was at ChirtrcuRc In the diocese of 
Oienohle {Cizrtu<:ta m Htc I. itin, Coiiupted as 
Cha-'ierhoiisr-'^ m Engliuii) The Cirthuams live 
as solitary hermits, only coming togfthcr for cer- 
tain. religious ccremmijcs The habit is wh^te In 
spite of a regimen v.Juch is not calculated to pro 
duce scholars, the Cutlnisi.inb have had several 
noted theolo/iian’^, of whom Dionysius Rjckel 
(1402-1471) 19 btst known. Kis works constitute 
a veritable encvi-lopcdi i of prevjtm*? Schol istic 
thought Fopulaily, the Oidi^r is known for the 
manufacture of clmrticusi., a fme liqueui, rcvenu<s 
from v/hich are devoted to dim (table pin poses 

V J E 

Cartwrii^ht, Peter* (1785-1372) Culoifui Meth- 
odist frontier preacher and enthusiastic e’vangelist 
(*‘the lerks”). Presiding eJdei aver foui decades 
A mcmiitr of D nos egii a c f wo e 
a 846 defeated fo Conf cm by L nco a AiUho 
pf DJ?t tier to he dev cum 
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Casman, John lr-< 3(iQ- t» 4'?J A tm.rk 
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0 d ng to Gat 5 19 21 3 he Apos ol c C eed 
n Ge man and La n 4 he A hanas an C eed o 
Ge n an and La n 5 th (?/ aw Sx I a 
Ge man and Lat n and ht D pu at o pu un 
pe » oga on p n an wh h a an ex 

plana on of the C eed and the Lo d P ye n 

(jueation and answer form, used for centuries and 

attributed to Alcum A number of catechetical 

writings from Thomas Aquinas down to Gerson 
mentioned in iteu’s Catechetics pp 71 and 75, 
belong to the second half of the Middle Ages We 
name only three intended especially for the in- 
struction of the children primarily in the home 
ABC dos sfjnples gtrar, by John Gerson (about 
1430), Tafsl dot chratliohen Lohens, by an un- 
known author of the latter part of the 13th cen- 
tury, the Catnerhyaon, 1510, by John Colet of 
London. Besides these we should nut forget to 
mention Wiclif'e Poor caitt§, tracts on the Creed, 
Decalogue and Lord’s Priyer for the home, the 
first Hussite Catechism (between 1420 and 143&), 
the Catechism of the Moravian Brethren (before 
1502) and Las mterro ^acions manors for the 
Waldenscs In Bohemia 

A new period in the history of the Catechism 
began with Luther's emphasis on the lehgious 
education of the Church’s youth Cohrs describes 
about thirty catechetical wintings for the home, the 
school and the church that appeared between 1520 
and 1529 Near the end of 1S2S and early in 
1529 Luther published the first three paits of his 
later so-called Small CaUch^m in the form of 
sheets or tablets that could be fpstened to the walls 
of the home, the church and the school These 
cablets were followed m May by the first Witten- 
berg book edition of the whole Small Catechism. 
The Large Catechism based on his three scries of 
sermons on catechetical material delivered in the 
fall of 1528 was published in April. It was in- 
tended primarily for the pastors and the adult 
congregation The Small Catechism was written 
pro puerfs ef famtlta and consisted primarily in an 
explanation of the Ten Commandments, the Apos- 
tol c Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, there were, how- 
ever, also sections on confession and daily prayers 
and a Tabic of Duties (consisting in Scripture 
pass iges concerning the various “holy orders and 
estates” of life in which the Christian has to 
prove his Evangfclical moiality). The new feature 
in Luther’s Small Catechism was not its qucstiori 
and answer form — this was applied already by 
Alcuin and others during the Middle Agesj nor 
the assemblage of the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the other material 
for the religious instruction of the youth — we find 
these parts used for the same purpose before 
Luther’s time, nor the fact that he added an ex- 
planation of these texts — even in the Middle Ages 
we find similar attempts, hut entirely new and 
surpassing all the labors of the Early Church as 
well as the Middle Ages was the deep Evangelical 
interpretation of this matenaJ, an interpretation 
that centav in the artic'o of ’ustificatiira. Because 
of ts eljmination of the po element, ts 

lumtatma o what is necdsaiy fo salyatiDn, its 


empha e on evangel al fe s e g ous wa m h 
and ts e mp e d n t s unsu passed Th s 
fa e the name of he au ho and a few 0 he 
fac s exp a n the t umphant ma h of h s ca 
e h m h ough he oun es of Eu ope and why 
s St 1 daj the ba s of g ou ns u t on 
in the Lutheran churches and missionfields in al! 
the world Compare Jleu, Q-uellen tut Gcschichie 
der Ktrchlichin Vnterichis, (Gutersloh, 1904- 
1935), and Rec, Dr. M. Luther's Small Catechism 
A History of its Origin, its Dtstrihuiion and its 

Use (1929) 

Heidelberg, Zuench and Geneva were not less 
active in this field than Wittenberg The Heidel- 
berg Catechism* appeared in 1563 Originally in- 
tended for the Palatinate alone and written by its 
theologians, Ursmus and Olevianus, it later be 
came the official catechism of all the Reformed 
chuiches in Germany, Poland, Hungary, Transyl- 
vania and especially in the Netherlands, and is 
still today being used either as a textbook for re 
hgion or at least recogniacd as confessional writ- 
ing It has found Its way into Reformed churches 
even bevond Europe (eg, United States of Amer- 
ica) Although rather dogmatical, it is justly re- 
nowned for the answer to its first question and its 
whole structure treating 1, of man's misery, 2 of 
man’s redemption, 3 of roan’s gratitude — a (true 
hire borrowed from an earlier Lutheran catechism 
Of Leo Jud’s two catechisms the shorter one 
(1S3S) became Zuench’s official catechism, al- 
though still rather extensive, it is permeated by a 
sound evangelical spirit and written m simple 
popular diction Calvin wrote two catechisms iti 
hrench, 1537 and 1541 The Latin translation 
of this latter catechism by Calvin himself m 1545 
as well as other translations were used m many 
churches, the English translation became through 
the “Book of Discipline” ot 1560, the official text- 
book for the church of Scotland It is less pO 
lemical than the catechism of 1537 and barely 
touches the question of eternal predestination, while 
the one of 1537 had a special section on this doc- 
trine with emphasis on the gemma praedestmalio 
It falls into four parts I The Creed, 2 The Obe- 
dience towards the Law of God, 3 The Prayer, 
4 The Word of God and the Sacraments It is 
surprising how near it tries to come to the Lu- 
theran doctrine of the Sacraments In England 
Marshall’s Goodly Primer m its second edition 
(1535) contained, besides much other raatcrial, 
Luther’s Short Form of 1520, this forerunner of 
his Small Catechism, and in 1S4S Cranmtr trans- 
lated Luther’s Small Catechism together With its 
excellent explanation as it is found in the Nuern- 
berg Sermons for Children of 1533 and published 
it under the title 4 Short Instruction into the 
Christian Religion for the Syngular Commaditie 
and Profile of Children arid Young People. But 
ultimately It was not Luther’s catechism which 
came into general use, but the “Instruction to be 
Learned of Every Child" of 1549, somewhat 
changed In 1552 and supplemented by questions 

concern ng the S — ^“ts added m 1604 Al 

though very brief and m the form of 1 549 cod- 
taininf on y the teart of the Creed, the Decalogue 
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catecuujui ^*iie 


some dofintte knowledge should he imparted to 
them Paul refers to '‘him who occY'piea the place 
of the unlearned” (I Cor. 14 16), and seems to 
imply that particular seats were assigned in the 
weekly meeting to those who were still m process 
of instruction This is known to have been the 
practice at a later time We Jeara from the book 
of Acta that Aquila and Priscilla gave pihnte 
teaching ‘hn the way of God” (Ac 18 26). 

Luke dedicates his Gospel to Theophilus, and 
speaks of him as a “citechumen”; to whom he 
wishes to impiit fuller and more accurate knowl- 
edge From the notice in Luke it seems evident 
that the instruction was largely concerned with the 
historical facts on which Christianity was founded. 
It also dealt with matters of doctrine, as may be 
gatheied from the account of Aquih and Priscilla 
With the spread of heresy m the second century 
the need for grounding all converts m sound doc- 
trine became ever more urgent, and the chief em- 
phisis m the Pastoral Epistles is on this re- 
quirement The catechumens, propeily speaking, 
weie Chustnns not vet baptised, who had to be 
trained in the elements of the faith, hut the term 
could be so e*tetided as to include mature and 
gifted converts, who were preparing to be teachers 
Paul speaks of a higher wisdom which he com- 
municated to a select group at Corinth (I Cor 
2 6ff.). The Ep, to Heb. seems to be addressed 
to a similar group at Rome At Alexandria there 
grew up a regular “catechetical school”, — what 
would now be called a theological college, — which 
played an all-important part in the development 
of doctiine Among its teachcis were Clement and 
Origen**' 

L Duchesne, Early History of the Church (1934) , 
R B Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria (1914) , C 
Bigg, Christian Platonism of Alexandrsa (ISSd) 

E K s 

cateehumenate • This term denotes th.tt institu- 
tion bv which the church, in agreement with Matt 
28 18-20 and John 21 15-17, prepares the cate- 
chumtns, that is, those who are instructed in re- 
ligion, for full membership !n her midst, either 
adults coming from the outside or children born 
and baptised in her midst In this wide sense 
the historv of the cateehumenate is identical with 
the history of religious educat on*. 

The citechumenate in tho Early Church primar- 
ily dealt with adults coming fiom the synagogue 
or from paganism Jews or proselytes, since they 
were well acqu tinted with the OT were admitted 
So baptism and membership when they accepted 
Christ as the promised Messiah (Acte 2 37-39, 
8 26-28), and even the preparation of the Oentilfa 
was very brief (Acts 16 25-33), Later, when 
persecution set in and relapses occurred, the pre- 
paratory instruction and training became more ex- 
tensive m time and more thorough m character 
The Didache (Ch.ip 1-6), Justin Martyr (Firss 
-dpologj), IieaaeuB (Epfdcsxrs'), Tertullian (Lec- 
tures for Catechumens), Hippolytus (Canenes'), 
Cyprian (Tesitmonsa), Otigen (Contra Cslsuml), 
and Lucan Marty (Drda ejia) testify to th s 
emphas s on d g oui train ng n the van 
ous parts of the ch rch dunug the Kcoad and third 


centuries We find the cateehumenate m its per- 
fected form between 325 and 450 (so-called Apos- 
tolic ConstiSuHons) The applicant for church 
membership was oriented in a general wav by a 
special lecture concerning the history and nature 
of the church (.tugiistme’s Catechtearuiis Eu 
drhus) and then enrolled as a catechumen As 
such he was peimitted and oxpected to be present 
at the first part of the regular Sunday worship 
(not at the miisa fidehum), and to read tiie Bible 
and other religious books. After two years or 
more (some postponed it until then old age or 
approaching death) these catechumens entered the 
class of CompeUntss or catechumens in the narrow 
sense Here during several, often seven, vveeks 
of ascetic, educational and liturgical training they 
were prepared for baptism The educational train- 
ing consisted usually m lectures on the Apostolic 
Creed and the significance of baptism (Cvril’s 
Catecheses, Augustine's Dc Synibolo etd Cti'echu- 
merles') This training culminated usually at 
Easter with Baotisrn and their first participation 
in the Lord’s Supper During the week follow- 
ing Easter thev were expected to hear lectures ex- 
plaining the Lord’s Pi lyer and the liturgic.al forms 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper On the first 
Sunday after Eister (Quasimodogcn^/i) thev put off 
their white baptismal robe The cateehumenate 
had come to an end, they had entered full mem- 
bership in the church After 450 this caterhumea- 
ite decayed rapidly It was shortened m point of 
time and the religious instruction was so com- 
pletely overshadowed by liturgical elements that 
often not more remained than the jnemorirntion 
of some cicedal forms and prayeis The Early 
Church did not possess nor create a special tgency 
for the religious education of those born in the 
church and bapti’ed lu infancy or childhood. The 
Christian home was entrusted with this task In 
sermons and tracts the parents were repeatedly ad- 
monished to fulfill this obligation, and a man like 
Chrysostom showed them bv way of example when 
and how they should carry it out Some Fathers 
of the Early Chinch even advised the parents to 
have their children educated in convents. 

During the Middle Ages the missionaries among 
the heathen fnllo'vcd the suggestions of Augustine 
m his De Catcehiaandts Eudsbus, but too often 
they were satibfied with the mere memonration of 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer and the subjec- 
tion under the rules of the church At home m- 
fint baptism had become the universal rule 
Charlemagne, following the example of the Early 
Church, held the parents and sponsors responsible 
for teaching the baptised children the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer, and in connection with the 
Confessional the church could control how far this 
duty was fulfilled In the parish school, still 
more in the cathedral and convent schools, eatah 
lished by Chailemagne, the texts of the Loid’i 
Prayer and the Ciced were explained at least 
to those children who were fortunate enough to 
attend these schools, sonve psalms and hymns were 
onied and now nd then the ptneopea prp- 
scrihed fo the Sundays of the chu ch yea were 
ctd. At that tunc the first ams often 
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wh h dyobecdaj me of 

confi ma n The B k f D p n cd ed 
by Kno n 56 S o ud £o owed the 

G ne a pa e n of n u n nd n od d h s 
c e ra of S+S In 1 48 he P by e an 
church of England adopted the “Shorter Wtst- 
mmster Catech'sm” which i"! ttill todav the ofScnl 
tect for religious mitiuction in England, Scot- 
land and all true Presbvteiian churches in the 
(English sneaking} world, although in practical 
use It his often been replaced b> others Space 
does not permit a detailed account of the religious 
education of all the other Evangelical churches of 
Great Britain During the last centuiy a good 
deal of religious instruction was given by the 
modern Sunday school ajstcm, which was in many 
cases the only agency for religious education. 

In America it was primarily the home where re. 
ligious instruction was given, usually on the basis 
of those catechisms that had been brought along 
from Europe or on the basis of John Cotton’s 
“Milk for Babes” (1646} winch together with the 
“Shorter Westminster Catechism”, made a part of 
the “New England Primei” (about 1690) and 
Isaac Watts’ “Divine Songs”, his two “Plain and 
Easy Catechisms” (1730) and his “Scripture His- 
tory” (1732) This instruction in the home was 
often supplemented by instruction given in the 
church. Thus the Pilgrim Church at Plymouth 
resolved m 1680, “that the deacons of the church 
be requested to assist the minister m teaching the 
children during the intermission of the Sabbath” 
(j e , between the forenoon and the afternoon eerv. 
ices) Where tlie state established schools (as in 
Massachusetts, 1647) the principal texts were re- 
ligious books (comp the New England Primer) 
The same holds true for many “neighboihood 
schools” in Pennsylvania, and especially for the 
regular church schools of the various Christian 
denominations The church, as was so often the 
case in Europe, was the leader in education, and 
in Pennsylvania she provided neaily all the elc- 
menf’ry education av<ii]able down to 1S34 The 
Sunday School movement was transplanted from 
England to America in 1791 and ch.inged from 
an elementary school for neglected children to a 
rel gious school for all children and adults And 
when the ever improving secular school had ir 
many places crowded the religious day school out 
of existcnCL, the Sunday school became the only 
religious school In many denominations It w-as 
and IS, however, supplemented by special classes 
of preparation for Confirmation or — where there 
IS no Confirm-ation — for admission to full mem- 
bership in the church, — this is what wc might cal! 
the present day catecliuracnate. In the Lutheran 
church this conErm.ation* instruction is given vyith 
special care, often extending for two years and 
supplemented by the Vacation Bible School and 
Saturday School. In some parts of the Lutheran 
church the Parochial* or Christian Day School is 
still fostered with excellent care and great sacri- 
fices. It IS the glory of the Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri* oxtandlag over all the United States 
and beyond to h»»e cstab shed and to ha e ktp 


n fo V m f pa h hoo wh 1 n 1 

u a b n h a and on he am el w h 
u bes Pub S hoo s and ah m t me do s 
nonyhepe h y go 

edu a n b ows h Ch n P f 

permeate also all other insiruction and tin. .vhcile 
school life. See Bibl'cal history m Christian in- 
struction, catechism, Pintaenus, Sunda' School 

raoi'cment in the U S 

M Reu. Cdtschsttcs, or Jheor'i and Practice of Kf 
hstoiti Education (tev ed 1927) (Here e-ctensive bib 
bographies) . S. Ch. Paiker. A Textbook m the nti 
fory of Modem Elementary Education (1912) , C L 
Maurer, Early U" ” — ylvants 

(1932), F G 7 1% 

iormed Chutch-sck.y ^ , , L- " 

H Beck, Lutheran Eiementary Schools in She Uniiea 
State! (1939) , H Shelton Smith, Fatth and Nurture 
(1941) M.REU 

catesSorical imperative: According to Kant,* 

the ultimate moral obligation that applies a frio-n 
to every one under all circumstances He states 
it in three different formulations 1) act according 
to that matina which you could v/ish to be a 
universal law of nature upon which every one 
should act at ail times, 2) always treat humanity 
in yourself and others as an end and never as 
merely means, 3) act always as if )'ou were a 
member of a merely possible kingdom of ends 
The three formulations Kant thought identical m 
import and application. vv jc w 

category! (Or katezona, originally an accusation, 
derivatively, predication) l) Fundamental mode 
of predication*, irreducible type of grammatical 
relation expressed in language (so Aristotle) 2) 
Fundamental mode of being, as substance, quan- 
tity, quality, relation, place, time, position, state, 
action, or affection (Aristotle, CategoTsae, 4) 3) 
A principle essential to the very being of a given 
universe of discourse E g-, the categories of Kant s 
Critique of Pure Reason are the principles essen 
ti.il to the revim of experience defined by New- 
ton’s physics, while the categoiical imperative* is 
essential to the universe of moral experience 
Hegel’s categories are the principles essential to 
the being of the all-inclusive universe of dis 
course (the Absolute), Thus we may also speak 
of categories of logic, ethics, physics, religion, etc 
4) Popularly, used as equivaltnt to claas or gen 
eral idea (so Royce in Baldwin). t- s e 

catena: (Lat , a chain) A collection of excerpts 
from earlv ecdesmsUcal writers, strong togethei to 
exhibit a connected interpretation of some Scrip 
tural passage s M G 

Cathan: (Also known as Albigenses*) A medi- 
eval, puritannical and heretical movement ruth- 
lessly externiinated A repnstmatioii of Mani- 
chacism* and Gnostic chnstology », maintaining to 
be the only true church of a holy hieraichy and 
LfEcacious eticraments 

T J V. Dollmser, Bsrtra^e zstr 
del MittelalUrs, Vol II CMunchcn, 1890), Ch Seb 
fflidt. Htstoire st docirtm de la sseti an Caiharej ou 
Albigeots (Pans, 1849). J.^L v Mosheim, Versuch 
eincf unparteuschen and grumUtchen h.etxergescf’tchtt 

Helnntrdt 1 46) an 
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ex ep on of 1 ci) we e allowed to hold 
and ra ay offices nd to s n Pa 1 ament Th 
meas c had sp c al efe en e to I eland The 

eman pat on was for ed by he epeated ele t on 
f Dane! 0 Conne 1 (1775 lS+7) th eaf 
a ed he L be a o o Pa 1 amen f om I e and 

The repeal of the disabilities was necessary before 
he could take his seat in Parliament ttm 

Catholic Epistles The title jriven to the group 
Jamesj I-II Peter) I-III John and Jude**, bccauae 
most of tliem are not addressed to a single church 
but have a more “catholic” or general destination 
Sec canons of various churches e s e 

Catholic Journalistn ; Dates practicall} from the 
mvention of printing in western Europe The 
types of Catholic periodical literature arc so varied 
that there are no set categories in which they may 
oe classified. Most represent only the opinion of 
that Catholic institution or group which publishes 
them The Ada Aposioheae Scdj.s*^ which is is- 
sued monthly from the Vatican Press, is the chief 
authentic publication It contains the official let- 
ters of the Holy Father and the decrees of the 
various congregations and other public documents 
Its predecessor, before the reorganization of the 
Papal Curia under PIux X, vas the Acta Samtae 
Ssdtt. Of general interest to the Church through- 
out the world are monthly and quarteily period- 
icals, such as Biilica, which contain authoritative 
commentaries on Catholic doctrine and decrees 
Moat of these are published in Rome but some 
come from papal univers’ties Next in auihanticitj 
are the publications of Catholic universities and 
research bodies, although the authority of these 
publications is ^at solely of the contributors Each 
country and nearly every language has its own 
Catholic press The publications of these presses 
include quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies and, in 
countries having compact" Catholic populations, 
dailies The nearest to an authoritative Catholic 
daily is the Osservatore Romano^ published in 
Vatican City, but even that does not have the au- 
thority of the Acta Apostoltcae SedtSj although its 
editorials are usually in close sympathy with Papal 
opinions In the United States there is no Catho- 
lic daily Most of the dioceses have diocesan 
weeklies which are edited under the supei vision of 
the bishop home of the editors are lavmcn and 
arc nsuallv allowed considerable latitude m ex- 
pression of opinion on contemporary events The 
nearest to an official publication for the hierarchy 
IS Catholic Action published under the direction of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference which 
chronicles diielly the activities of the Conference 
and the pastorals of the hierarchy. The other 
publications of national interest are sponsored by 
Catholic universities, or religious communities and 
have only the authority of their editc«s and con- 
tributors The Ccntmoncccal la pubiisned weekly 
by a group of Catholic laymen, The beat known 
Catholic weeklies are Arnenca and the Ave Aiaria, 
and generally cad Ca hoi month lea are the 5'g* 
and the CaiholK World 
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Cathol c Reformation The The Cathol c Re 
formation was the answer of the Papacy to the 
challenge of the Lutheran revolt against Rome at 
the beginning of the XVI century Clement VII 
(1523-34), although as resolute against the Em- 
peror as towards the King of England, fearing a 
renewal of the conciliar theory of the superiority 
of General Councils over the Primacy, refused in- 
deed to convene a General Council as planned by 
bis predecessor, Hadrian VI (1522-23), but Paul 
in (1534-49), who might rightly be looked upon 
as the transition between the Renaissance-and Re- 
formation popes, finally convoked the Council of 
Trent* “ad reformationem cleri et populi chnati- 
ari”. From the V to the XXV (or final) session, 
a section “de reformationc” ran concurrently with 
the section “de fide” Every phase of Catholic doc 
trine attached bv the reformers was re-defined, es- 
pecially the whole system of j unification., involving 
original sin, grace, redemption, the Sacraments, 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, Purgatory, etc Simil- 
arly, every violation of discipline that had served 
as a motive for the repudiation of continued cath- 
olic unity under the papacy was denounced, re 
form measmes enacted and their observance or- 
dained under pam of severe ecclesiastical censures 
Two of the cardinals who presided over the plen- 
ary sessions (del Monte and Cervini) became 
popes Julius III (1S50-S5) and Marcellus 11 
(1555), a third, Reginald Pope, became under 
Queen Mary Tudor, the Catholic, (the last) Car 
dinal Legate to England, where he labored for 
Catholic Restoration Pius IV dealt a blow to 
unworthy nepotism in the execution of two men 
appointed by his personally holy, strict and stern, 
but at times imprudent predecessor, Paul IV 
(1555-59), Pius IV (1559-65) solemnh closed 
the Council of Trent with the institution of the 
“Sacred Congregation of the Council" to enforce 
and interpret authentically the Council’s decrees 
He also published a new “Index of Forbidden 
Books” The statutes of the Council were put into 
efiect by such reforming popes as St Pius V 
(1566-72 reform of the Roman Missal and 
Breviar> , introduction of the Tridentine Cate- 
chism), Gregory XIII (1572-85 reform of the 
Julian Calendar, Roman Theological Colleges), 
and Sixtus V (1585-90 re-organlzation of the 
Roman Curia, repression of banditry), by such 
saintly archbishops and bishops as St. Charles Bor- 
romeo of Milan (d 158+) and St Frmcis de 
Sales of Geneva (d 1622), by the founders and 
members of such newly founded Religious Orders 
and Congregations as the Jesuits, the Capuchins, 
the Theatmes, the Somaschi, the Oratonans, and, 
among the Communities of Women, the Ursulmes, 
the Daughters of Chanty and the Vistandines 
Through these popes bishops and religious men 
and w eform among the clergy and rel g pus 
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these lay organisations as follo-ws 1) Third or* 
ders, 2) Archconfratemities , 3) Confraternitiesj 
4) Primary pious unionsj S) Other pious unions, 
la the United States there are established all 
forma of these lav associations under their respec- 
tive rules See Confraternities, Sodalities 

r.r.u 

Catholicism in China; See Chinese religions 

Catholicism in India; See India, religions of 5 
India, Missions to 

Catholicos The title of Nestonan and Armenian 
patriarchs It originated in Persia during the 
reign of King Yardegerd 1 (399-420), who ap- 
proved the oTganii 5 at.ciii of an autonomous Persian 
Christian Church, and elevated the metropolitan 
of the cmital, Seleucia-Ctesiphon, to the rank of 
primate with the title of Catholicos. 

Aubrey E Vina. Tiii NtMriaa Chmehts (London, 
1937). M s, 

CathollCB, Old: See Old Catholics 

cause: (Lat causa) Something whose existence is 
a precondition of the existence of something else, 
a sme qua non or “necessary condition” of an ex- 
istent “The” cause of anything is sometimes de- 
fined as its necessary and sufficient condition 
Taken absolutely, this definition implies determin- 
ism, for it means that the cause suffices to ensure 
the effect and thus uniquely determines it. The 
definition alio implies that there is no ultimate 
distinction between possible and actual existence, 
for if the necessary and sufficient condition be 
lacking the effect is impossible, and if it be present 
the effect is inevitable and its non-occurrence im- 
possible Thus necessary occurrence and necessary 
non-occurrence are alone permitted A definition 
which admits a distinction between necessary and 
merely possible existence and does not exclude de- 
terinmism is as follows the cause of a thing 13 the 
necessary and sufficient condition of the possible 
existence of the thing As for its actual exis- 
tence, perhaps that involves no further condition, 
but IS a sheer contingency or creative addition to 
possibility, something that may or may not occur, 
and the knowledge of whose occurrence or non- 
occurrence IS to be had (even by Omniscience*) 
only by “waiting to sec.” Thus the effect would 
require and Imply the cause, but the cause would 
not absolutely require or imply the effect An in- 
termediate or in one sense deterministic, in one 
sense indeterministic, conception is that the cause 
IS sufficient condition, not indeed of the existence 
of any one determinate or individual effect, but 
of “some one or other” of a class or kind ot pos- 
sible effects Thus the cause would guarantee that 
ionts effect or other of a certain general sort 
would follow, but not just which one of the pos- 
sible variations of the sort it would be Current 
physics seems to conceive such a limited guarantee 
to obtain in both directions between cause and ef- 
fect, so that neither cause nor effect is uniquely 
and determinately inferrable from the other, but 
only cally and probably The Hws of the 


effect IB given if the cause is given, and vice 
versa, and it is assumed that there must be some 
real member of the class However, our sense 
that the past is determinate, in contrast to the 
future, which is a matter of option, between still 
open alternatives, seems to imply that — whatever 
it may suit the technical convenience of physics 
to suppose — the past, the cause, is unique or de- 
terminate when the present, the effect, takes place, 
and thus that the effect requires the cause individu- 
ally, while the cause requires the effect only geu- 
erically or approximately, leaving some free or 
creative option, hovvever slight 

The deterministic version of cause when applied 
to theology makes the creator require his creation 
as definitely as the creation requires the creator 
Given God, the world must bej just as, given the 
world, God must be Each is necessary to the 
other. Since there are no degrees of necessity, 
the least creature, being indispensable, would be 
as important as God. 

The purely indeterministic view would mean 
that, given God, there need be no world at all 
From God’s existence nothing would follow at all 
as to the world God might hqvc perfect self- 
knowledge, and yet know nothing of the world 
(except as a mere possibility of existence) since 
as existent the world would not be involved m 
his own being (The failure to see or admit this 
is common in the tradition, though the usual 
view of God as totally “independent” in every- 
way is precisely the pure indeterministic view of 
causality in its theological applieation ) 

The intermediate or qualifiedly indeterministic 
view of God as cause is that His existence makes 
it inevitable that there be some world 01 other, 
but not just the world which m fact exists Thus 
God’s independence is of the particular world, not 
of world-as-such. (Sven of the particular woild, 
he is independent only m his essence, not in his 
total being, which must contain just the actual 
world, if he is to know this world and love it 
— Sec omniscience, panenthelam, perfection, trans- 
cendence). The intermediate view makes it pos- 
sible to exempt God from responsibility for the 
details of the world and Its evils, and yet to re- 
gard him as “the” cause of the world His exis- 
tence makes it inevitable that tliere be some world 
but only possible that there be just this world 

Causes are often divided into eftcunt and final, 
and Aristotle* spoke also of jormal and maiertal 
causes. All of them are conditions of their ef- 
fects A statue would not exist had the plan m 
the mind of the artist dot existed, or had there 
been no material from which to make it But a 
final cause is somewhat indeterministic in a spe- 
cial way, in that the same desired outcome may he 
reached by more than one route. The final cause 
is indeterministic also in that success is not guar- 
anteed, since the material may not prove alto- 
gether pliable. But further, a final cause does not 
even intend to fully determine its effect. To 
know exactly what one desires would be to have 
it, since knowledge of value is possession in the 
most literal sense. One would never go to the 
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Bnfjtisi/ mwdibahie life sit deitv. I-w tun-inkt 
whiHsrer may hnrffie teal, if juhJ s* feat « wiil 
hi S((siil*i» tty dftifsbutesee aS.tS JyieiJ by stii peiletl 
fisve. But StBoittiedge ftiiti (hs Stt.tiViji, l-ttiuj and 
the Javrdf must in fiKsie »ay eoffpipwini !m eaeb 
plbp'i a(i<j C<rt> isn,tit thsfrft HE hr ready 5 n ertf> 
fwpstitd 10 whaierdf sas *ee*if, stid shiii ti«sfS!Si«; 

IS ptn df she potcBiii! hritij nJ 
fbp thmgf. 1» pssfi® a i,fpitefet ** OwS 
to mukp Biltlieif tn know amt ture fur X Sf an 

KCnattry fo wn% X E^t »««»t Cod «<n>W noS 

kiu>« »»d love t at »c uAl tS« Cothmv, L«y 
Wd ) Tlitw, a ertaUEf Cod «U(c» nf 


h m and hu 

i! en f m 

<. * h r T ^h 1 wfittn u first 

9. p mi cHv un ersA 

h e*hh eiji,, ,,!<■ ,f!¥ ami al 
'Str. « !t a'P':'' , d. ri n 1 fun't-c 'Jciiyiny the 
il f. IT. * fe-i r 1 "tift It 1 r , 1 that 'h' sa- 

p",iir ij<.ie te Jmir I'l-tf 11..; the 

te?,' .t sfi.ii.ti'V >!’’■■ :ii lysh iH .rrhipj m 
!...i.f Jilt 'I he t.jirn.r ij’-r u tf iji tint neCfa 
jjiifv tf'it ffii/i "jjl, 'iiefE (hiT ir 'mui tp the 
y .ly fhiil ha* nyetj *-1} i,' ajJ paH Ti.i hnA. 

Me' .’ 1 * I' ,f Sl.Ui I"iif . 11 * 411 / 'xfi-er ‘hsn 
ea<-h am ever'.' »',[ ’,«( p**ihap« tfian srt.miljry 
44 . 1 , el fit tf'*" 1 ' 1*1(1 J'te in ti'iniir*) ^ dt,^! 
the srj;u'i.e''i Ji r* a (ril - sus' tie, rn i i r aar of 
i?i furi-p j;»jn n aft*.- rj nr Jf. * MtnJr, finitjde 
of jb' arrirs *( I'tori fat.i'!*. Ihe ai/niient 3 
ji (./ilijAS (I'Ji . 4 ty Lj ufi are lyi Ic/HaJir 

irSiury ur nis!.',r#i!« i.i (h* f '.err 'i-tiai' If 
th'f' Ja 11 jtht'';S hut the «i"ti i.f ' J. h i [i.nirtt 
vjm-’j thj'i riiJt a-'JT' niJ” a( * 1 ' eti.u ,is flh'fi 

A-ii'ire.l V't '!iu tnii ii.t }>", tie “is n ighi pe 
sh-it .Jt.thuit, eSHti'* 11 an itji,r.''te <tu. (here 
le.i ,'(! '’e” 4 ( J'j ! (h*- Sa.t «’ ill* r.itii bi'.,'jf of 
e.mifuf'j; rht.>l),b ai! ,i, 11 1 i t C / nt mi 
tin 4 e 4 !ji, I. it, I*e'.' K ut'J, 4 I i''f.4'nl 
d-Sa.i ■'l. ui ) te S I'l.tiJj '(oifl »<' )( iSn 

r .{ ti' .'I'l' !i.ii't! (flat th'fe j.e .I'dt'i ‘it l-ipy. 

Sortie de'ails e nthe* H'l) wt Jt If t)ir bri'tf 

whoh ii"™!! »e<ei(ir Mite I'.-tii.i i.f ush'i*, yihat 
19 the yiturtJ ti! aS'c «*i let t'.ib Shit nos *1! of 
ihi e*i 1 ie iiii'eaturd' !hr 1 i is.* Ahjvl tt*'; he 
iheje no matlrf *fth4r e!»f le ( 1 , 1 * 11 - ,i tfr ijnivet.ai 
be*'!?, the 6nr emiiie, tie ij* I'lnd >1 silffnativei 
ttht'h Mikei It ,’nj" fs.i V ihjt I’ nr fr sesiiaeiJ n 
p.it It, ell t rti-n htt i.( ,1. ,u.,.r, lot tarher 

she i'S,!* S> lihoie ra.'Tctiv {here isis be nc * 1 - 
sori.itii,'. tK' .le.etta!,! or •'It eyi«''[t ‘ 'u*^ uhnh 
»ejt, let 'iu! shffc “I ii* 'e Koiit fi ,ji iiecfisaij, 
ailnaS fi '9 .f o'het, Unit 'he tint ts'.re js j os in 
even ernje tnrl'i m In { lit nther s lU'nt buT f.tner 
m 1(4 eis'tur It iSejiet'fis (■tiifi tut (he ten* 5 r «i 
fl'i'ntSa'.iif of ouiSiip ■!;iiSie tr.^*Mrt 0 d J tJi' 
if .wll'I'SKef,* peitlei 35 9 IJ' h, ftfl 'e IS Wl OSeu 

4 fd ?9 lie eiese-asry W‘ tg liie-ef^aiy ritJ)* m ei 

Kiice aid 3f (u hsvKiy «...f.ip«4s ' othff^ 

dependr ujnirt )u« iii.hs»}t lunCTjfeBl beirvya in fA(( 
ee.'S. 

'Jhe ifsiiitiPUiS pneeijK of infeiring * ntipt** 
eary brmjr from eoixinpe!!! Winpu hehi u, he ift 
no irjjf* inr&heii id the it"iei*ary hem/ -whieh 
»a 9 SBppt/ifiS eiplain them n/n itr!(*»r*ntf»il!i;- 
I fv aud a ihief ra'ise nf »« fySo irtti ai'd »(he kh 
■^ he «byuiii >1 of denyin/ a fittt eaase Itc* pfi?* 
e'setif ITS Ute ifTiphvi(*Tfs tliss lomui/eji' j red's-^Tes 
.iih'te onie ui f'.ttil}- ^esU »iibjtata, fb^i aiiivieBts 
hiprfi! OfTS* •« •}■.' atetderifi!. *f*fie atjuriiitji li 
jyo.iteii u’ii« by fejferJiitig *t, >toUt aj -{iisismsefif 

phdsej 0f th# Site 1,1 T Ttpiiijt »j b es*e«*t»! ft** 
stuy (lit suettienial huE the ntsejijry revipient of 
ill asiiiitenti, (be aoa-altwpilive Ri'Btuni of sB 
open aSterKStises To make the tostin^ent tsemk 

marly otilbirni, snd (be Br<r»*ey hmu merety 
iM*xt*i*ey n cvsdr (be eaven »1 qorttum bow 
•y« they tofokfr i»«« leiUtyf Tlir con oifESt 



anti he ne e sa y mus f m some aort of whoJe 
(a rea y a ha s what 6 whethe human 
be ngs know what o not) and th s whole 

a no be x t y con ng" at or ex lus e y 
necessary No can t be le s than God he u 
p me ca e but, £o tha cr\ eason al o the 
supreme effeetj the one being who (in, his es- 
sence) has always been and always will be involved 
in. all causation, and equally the one being who (m 
his accidents) alwavs has been and always will be 
enriched by everv effect, garnered without loss 
in his loving ojnn’sciencfi See concursua, fatal- 
latn, fate, Hume, Da\id, omnipotence, panthe- 
ism , transcendence 

A. N. "Whitehead Process and Realrty (1929), es- 
pecially the last chapter* C.h 

Cavasilas, Nickalaos: (d 1371) Greek Arch- 
bishop in the city of Salonica He was educated 
m Italy and became famous for his mystic and 
philosophical ideas and thoughts. He is consid- 
ered one of the greatest rcpreaentativee of the 
Greek Church in myatiosm He played also an 
important role In politics of the By^^antme Empire 

He wrote many books of mystical value, as 
Vnton- of Man- toith Jesus Ch-^tsS which will 
be obtained through the Sac’"amcnts of Baptism, 
Extreme Unction, and Holv Communion 

He was an opponent of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and against the proposed Union of the 
Greek and Catholic Chur^es. Gzt^ 

Ceciha, Saint: Roman virgin and martyr, whose 
feast is celebrated on November 22 A great deal 
of legend has grown up about her, but little can 
be established with certainty Not even the cen- 
tury in which she was martyred is known The 
connection of this saint with music probably arises 
from a misinterpretation of the first antiphon of 
Lauds on her feast day cv 

cehbficy: See communistic settlements, religious, 
marriage 

celibacy: (Christian) (Lat caelebs, unmarried) 
The obligation imposed since the time of Gregory 
the Great (d. 604-) on clerics in major orders to 
observe chastity under vow, hence the forbidding 
of marriage, or, if the person is married, the use 
of marriage t. r w 

Celsus: Opponent of Christianity, it$ “first great 
polemical adversary”, whose anti-Christian treatise, 
True Dtscourse, written about A.D 177, was an- 
swered by Ongen* in his lengthy work Contror 
CcUvm It is from Origen alone that w'e have 
any knowledge of CeUus, but he tcllj us nothing 
of the latter’s personal history In the Contra 
Cetsum, however, we have copious quotations from 
Cc1bu 9> which bring out clearly the line of his ar- 
gumentation against Chridtunsty. 

Origen, Contra Celsum, F, C Baur^ ChTtstendnm 
and the Christian Church tn the First Three Cetsturses 
(1853), Theodor Kcim, Ceissis*s Wahres Wort 
(1873) » E- Dt Fayc,^ Oftgerre, Sa V/Cj San Oeuvre, 
S/t Pemh, Vol H hs»27) c w.i-. 

cemetery (Gr ko mf ileep ny ebamber^) 

A p a c of bona Cb lat ao cart fo tbt dead 
mjid futi □ a rcauTTEcUon faTo a rolij ouj t*1o* 


to ceme e es f oro a ve y ea y da e (see ata 
embs) Ban ma y ok pla e n conse 
c ated g ound ad o n ng' a hu h (be chur h 
yard ) f om wh ch unbel eve ex orpmun ate 
pe sons and an d we e ex uded See c ypt 
death and bu al p ac ce s e 

Cenobite: (Gr. kothos, common, itoi, hfe) 
Monks who live in community aa distinguished 
from herinit* or anchorite* who lived solitary or 
eremitical lives. The cenobitical type of monas- 
tlciam was instituted m the East by St. Pacho- 
ijoiua* about 318, but was greatly modified by St 
Basil. It was introduced into the West by St 
Athanasius* m 3+0. The founder of Western 
monasticism* js St Benedict*. y a-c 

censer: Another term to describe the thurible, or 
receptacle used for mecnee* in the services of the 
Church Sometimes the term is also employed for 
the person usinj the thurible w n.i* 

censorship of hooks: (Lat censor, man who 
takes census) Supervision of the press, bv Church 
or State or aimy, etc, to prevent misuse of it The 
Catholic Church, eg, takes it as her work to pre 
serve and propagate Christ’s teachings, and thus 
she concludes that no Catholic inav publicly con- 
tradict those teachings, since 1571 she has a spe- 
cial body of censors called the Congregation of 
the Index, and a book disallowed by this body is 
“on the Index ” See Gregory XIII, Pope. A’so 
see Office, Sacred Congregation of tie Holy 

1.R w 

censure (Lat censara) A term taken from Ro- 
man law and meaning an ecclesiastical penalty de 
pnving of particulw goods such as the use of the 
Sacraments, imposed on a baptised person who 
has committed a serious external fault and is ob- 
stinate about it. L-R w. 

COUGUS, religious See federal census of religious 
bodies. 

Cerberus' In Greek mythology, the three-headed 
dog guarding the entrance to Hades*. In Hesiod 
he 18 described as having fifty heads e G.M 

Cerinthas The earliest Gnostic* teacher of whom 
anything definite is known. He was active about 
die vear 100 A.D., in the region of Ephesus, and 
according to tradition was an adversary of St 
John It IS possible that the heresy denounced In 
the Ist Ep of John was that of Cerinthua. Noth- 
ing of his writing has survived, and the accounts 
of him in the early Fathers are vague and con 
fiictin g. 

L I^chesne, Early Htsiory of ike Church (1924) 

E F a 

certainty, religions The special mode of re- 
ligious knowledge Religion has been wqnt to 
chim knowledge beyond the scope of rational 
search or proof Gnostics* (Christian and non- 
Christian) professed gnosts higher than discursive 
thought mystics* an mmed acy m apprehend ag 
God distinct from the ooaclus ous of ratiocnut on. 
More w de y a the Churcdi fnth, ni pn 
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ijtl t'nsf J ni-ft in. 4 P f f (‘•mi f; 

** ei tfVi'Xi J!" K ’T»f iliftid f', t f'l i(l’ t 

jfd-T ft'.n i rXft.jf * lniri*f VIH, 4 n '*lb Td.l5 
itu'if' Md.'uu* I. 1 ‘ f irijenn ‘ ffft 1 dt*4 nlc 
ll,u)«5v. 1, t/'lj. {Vj* t-i !'V, ,Nl<t ii~ "Ajsi, fi.fti* 
iaf'rf fMtwi.ft, n 4 l')"i ' 1, I <n4{i ji j„ 

Ch(» 1 cc<!t.iri, af ’‘t.'ijj I hr Fnarth 

*)jr-'1I*''.T(i4l rti t"*- |l? N T.t.TTl t'f J t,> tji,. 

NtH. 141 it tfift i .Ef ij-i'fti‘s. 44*1*^ ijn 

thft !" tti'’ ' 1,1 (i. ’if'* ( (i f's *! m, 

p.itjftd 'll 15 1 1 ' r.n t ’4) 1 1 ! 't 1 tl d' 'ill* iVf'i ( 

i.t tfift S hdJ aiy r.t'T' lid'iiEft. Ebf if,, lift, hftafe 

the r,* ri' «( {fir h-"t‘ - N(''il pS.Ji' sit*' the 

fftfiti,:* W3» I ''f» e!" '! >*‘ift r-S Iftii I*, wlifih 

1*11 uti.Iif'f'}. „fsU l,f djlf tt ! Jhft {.Efthlcnt 

'i,’u (15 (*.»“? fh.' IT' ift» 'I hi- ! ini '^Ea 11 ! tphcfiti 
( 4 '!*“ Nfti". riyt* iiiilnird .ml 

CtytEaPtir” pit w.t a's'j'tiTf "i-.jii t.iy rrt in 
R ifl'ft (Aftf AJftiJ * !f ,1 'a.'itfj N,, .. leu 

ffti'iii-! 5 j, it' ft,: th.s idi.ti , Ni-' C'h, stiiltij-yi 

J5',<(Tliy .ilTii, ft IKI », 

-('haHaifto f f‘er«tar»5 Hjfa. 'Sh' utriUs,!, of 
’.Su-jiid' sf'i atdf.rus.dry (oft* at'n viti n e itfitf 
.n ff.r Chinhft* VdiJ~(t!t ”1 tJi.t rtk 

aift fiSiiiJtftfi by tf'f -N'eti ‘f! "(s* iji h7f» 'poEaiaiii 
ftni' -aiEh ^P.lKht ('(ftfnb-i* 'll) ('S' fhft Mftl 

in Jr.dt.. -Aiith 1 fNinuint at thi 

paifiarfliftft ff tsi thif Cfuitlm iftifte 

"rt.InJil ‘ftfit'M'E yi'ii ttf MalitPti wiSh 
*t«o hinow mrtanT* 'li thin tiift has 

(.haiko-. fdift, tuff 'ih'' 'fii'ftfJ t.ifJ ti ih" 

gljihlf'l! to v'iIiSjjh tjift ift.ir Jo K" mtl Jft..fdlrd 
VtUdti)! tf jff'i lilt hfft }’4'ft!i f 'I Tf 

tibslmiarif, TfcwmaK. {(-’!■*? iS4~ t lusfifi^tKshed 
ituEEisifi Jirttsi ijfti, EfrtiiiiiR.aa, i *liECd 

ijMti. riiuisijjflf, fff imjftj .-r,4tltr'hd!Jtf,in. tra- 

der hit ksdfttthip Eh# f Si- <’,n It It of 

1A3# Il yiiifi-d til piolftfti il p..£l onj.vr' Slid pohE inl 

mrdU. IJ( He rf-ifed iiast>r‘* oti « tm 0 m 
•cU* «rni lUufd • poubk Ca * niatk wa k I*- 
tieusj tf TitnUry 



Chalon iur Saonc coimcUi of Uc d ra 603 
649 Sn 062, I 29 Tlu of 649 caffiros-d 

the forma a of fT cca and Chalccdo lojpo tan 
i« ha of 8 3 wb ch adopted ita y-* i nonj on 
he diseipsifie ef and lailr, teachrn^, preach- 

ing, ordination, confession and penance, prajera 
for the dead, pilgnmagts, etc j t m 

chance; See fortune, tychism 

chancel' (Lat caifcelU, lattices or screens urith 
wh ch It TsaS formerly enclosed) The portion of 
the church eastward of the nave* sot apart for the 
clergy, choir and altar The easternmost part 
which contains the altar* is called the sanctuary*, 
while the western portion is the choir* ftp 

chancel plays: Sec religious drama 

Chancellor’s Lectureship * Founded m 1 893 at 
Queen’s Universitv, Kingston, Canada, with a 
capital gift of iSjOOO by Sir Sandford Fleming, 
then Chancellor of the University, to provide each 
year a course of four lectures to members of the 
Queen’s Theological Alumni Association, the lec- 
tures to deal in the imiii with the philosophical 
basis of religion The Lectureship was held for 
ten years from the time of its founding by Prof 
John Watson of Queen’s. In recent years James 
Moffatt, E F. Scott. John Bennett, Reinhold 
Miebuhr, Nathaniel Micklem and President J S 
Thomson of the University of Saskatchewan have 
been among the lecturers s M o 

Chancery, Apostolic (Lat caneelltm!, chancel- 
lor) The papal office issuing such important doc- 
uments as those appointing bishops and those 
ericting new dioceses. 

change See time. 

changeless, the See eternal 

changehng: In Celtic folklore the ‘'little people” 
or fairies* often stole a human infant and left a 
changeling in his cradle The changeling, about 
the sue of the baby, generally had a wizened 
face, and did not grow normally p o,m 

Change*, The Book oi See I Chmg. 

Channing, William Ellery; (1780-1842) Amer- 
ican preacher and theologian Launched the Uni- 
tarian contro''er5y with his Baltimore sermon 
flSI9) on “Unitarian Chriitianity,” where Christ 
IS described as “one tnind, one being, and a being 
distinct from the one God ” See liberal theol , 
Umtarianism. w m h 

chant I (Lat, con/tn, song) An ancient form oi 
simple ecclesiastical music used in singing the 
psalms and canticles' The chant normally used 
in the Latin Church is called Gregorian*, from 
Pope Gregory the Great*, to whom it is tradition- 
ally ascribed Plainsong*. The so-called Angli- 
can chant IS somewhat more elaborate and metrical. 

P.VN 

chapel Lat. c^pcU^ a cloak. Term fin app cd 
to depositary of St. Msrlin s cloak ) A miall 


diiirch, o a subo dins e bmld g atla bed o a 
church and con aining an altar o a p ac t 
diasenting wo ship o th p ace of w ah p of a 
private rcaidcctcc, schoo egc he n 

stitution. FTP. 

chaplain: (Late Lat, capellanas, fr. t-appa, cape) 
A priest serving an institutional chapel, or ap- 
pointed to the army or navy The term was ap 
paiently first applied to the priest-custodian of the 
cape (cappella') of St. Mai tin of Tours p y jj 

chaplet. (O Fr. chapeUt, dim fr chapel, hat, 
garland) The “rosary”* a form of meditative 
oral prayer made up of fifteen decades or tens of 
Aver v'ilh a Pater between each two, also called 
the beads, csp. when abbreviated to five decades 

i..r. w 

chapters and verses of the Bible; In most 
hooks of scripture a natural division is traceable 
Luke, for instance, intends the book of Acts to fall 
into seven parts, and marks the end of each of 
them by a formula indicating a furtlier stage m 
the enpanMon ot the church Before the time of 
Christ the Law had been divided into scctinna for 
reading in the synagogue, each of tliem bearing a 
special name, eg., “The Bush” (Mk 12 2b). 'Ihis 
system was extended to the who's of the OT, 
and the “Parashas” are still marked in the He- 
brew Bible It was not till the 13th century hat 
Stephen Langton*, Archbishop of Canterbury (the 
framer of Magna Charts) introduced the present 
chapter divisions into the Vulgate, Veiees were 
much later, and were fust marked off bv the 
printer Stephanas in his edition of the Gieek K 1 
m 1S51, Shortly afterwards, in the Antwerp 
Polyglot* of 1569-72 the system of numbered 
verses was applied to the whole Bible See verse 
division of the Bible e F s 

character education' bee Sundav School move- 
ment in the United States. 

character, indelible According to traditional 
Catholic theology, held by Roman, Anglican and 
Eastern Orthodox, the orders of those ordained to 
the saertd ministry are “indelibly” (that is, irre- 
placeably and without possible loss) conferred 
Hence, they possess a “chaiactcr” (a stamp or 
mark upon them by reason of ordination) which 
cannot be removed or suffer defection, although 
the exercise of such orders may be abrogated by 
ecclesiastical authority. w.N p. 

chan$mata The word means literally “things 
freely given”, and is applied in the N.T to the 
new gifts or energies which were bestowed on 
Christians by the Spirit In I Cor 12 4-11 Paul 
enumerates a large number of these “spiritual 
gifts”, pointing out that they were highly diverse 
in character Many of them we would now re- 
gard as merely the natural aptitudes which could 
he employed in Christian service, but for Paul, 
and the early church generally, they were con- 
ferred by a special grace. It was believed that 
aince a man’s whole being le transformed by the 
Sp nt he not only vea new endo ti, hut 

thoee which be hm already beccone diflerrnt. The 
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The 0 y of ea m n o he de nquen e 
e n e Fo o the u om of a 

temple cha hes we e u ed as an ua s and 
au h fLn on aoypo d H we e m 

d nquen u he e of or empo a v na n 

a am we e po 1 and he £ p ns u d 
largely for debtorsj witnesses and persons await- 
ing- eTcecntion4 Crimes in the modern sense were 
either ■vcr> severely dealt with — exile, slavery or 
death, or left to be avenged or compensated for 
between the injured and injuring parties 

With the 19th ccnturv various schools of 
thoughtj the classical, established by Becca&ia 
(1769) and the sc entific, initiated by Lombrosa 
(1872), Ferre (ISSl) and Garofalo (1835) arose 
and a more careful study of the criminal as a per- 
son began to be made On the continent it is con- 
£ned m genera! to extensive psychological studies 
of the convict, although m Germany of the era of 
the Republic (1920-1933) some interesting experi- 
ments in individualizatiun of treatment were inauu 
guraCed In the United States certain reforms in 
procedure and treatment were introduced and have 
taken firm rout, such as the Juvenile and to a 
less extent the Famliy CDU-t (or Court of Do- 
mestic Relations) the indctcrininate sentence, pro- 
bation and parole, changing prisons from places 
of punifehment to school^i for the reeducation of the 
inmate, and the alow— very slow — education of 
public opinion in a realistic understanding of the 
probkna of delinquency*. See asylum, charity or- 
ganiration* o’-phanages, eochil work of the 
churchf*^ 

G Uhlhorn, Die ChrtstUche Li^hesthdttkm (Stutt- 
ftacd, 1890) , A Emminghaus, D^r Armenwesen tfrti 
dii AtmBnpedeizPibun^ tn Eurcpaachen Siaaten 
(1870) . Charles S Loch, Three Thousand Years of 
yoetal Service (London^ 1910, new ed , 1938), 
Charles D 'Vatson, 7 he Hntory of the Charity Or- 
BA^iJsatJon Mf>mnefrt its the United States <1922), 
Stuact A. Queen, Soaal Work in the Ijght of H/> 
tGry (1922) ^ 

ch>?nty and almsf<ivmg {non-Christian): Aa 
lon^' as society remained one of primary contacts, 
familial aid among kim.iin;n and mutual aid be- 
tween members of a community 'vere the only re- 
sources for the necessitous Whcji — or vhere — 
th s stability and simplicity ot society cvtdved into 
mobile and cotnpltj: groups, two distinct attitudes 
developed toward those m need, Among the 
Greeks and Romans chanty toward the needy was 
iightlv regarded The culturallv approved quali- 
ties of nicrcv, geiirrosity and unselilahncss were 
those cscrcised toward one’s own class or peers 
In ancient Greece, citirens of a atate voted them- 
selves certain remuneration as payment* for serv- 
ices in the public assembly. Later, a* citizens bc- 
tamc more necessitous, Pericles instituted vast 
pubili. woiki, such as the buildings and eculpters 
that adorned the Acropolis, the constitution of the 
roidway between Athens and the Pireaua as mean* 
nf retii f, o' work relief ts we should say. In 
both Greece anti Rome, citizen* as early as the 
fifth and third century B.C , respectively were sold 
g j n at greatly tate' wa* 

distribu ed freely In Rome, fanulic* acquired 
the nghi to txetave the besefieence of the Sute, 


and ha ded down to he h d en In add 
t on Rome n tu ed es eas e o n za on 

s n me pa y as a de e o ke p down he 
n mber of w k e ens n he u ban n e a 

Cha ty n mode n sen e wa not h gh y 
ga ded S a es* ■» e u£E n y valuab e o be 
cared for in self interest of their owner Strang- 
ers, if known, were afforded hospitality ordinar 
ily. But the sentiments and practices termed 
charitable in modern usage were reserved for a 
sort of glorified mutual aid, recipiocal services 
between equals in times of need ransom from 
captivity, attention when ill, financial aid to 
one temporarily distressed 

While in Rome the State limited its gratuities 
to its citizens to certain allowances of food (and 
perhaps amusements) these gratuities were honv- 
ily reinforced by the aristocracy who in courting 
public favor gave lavishly tn a wide variety of 
ways. 

In Egypt and the Orient generally, on the other 
hand, chanty was the practice of religious virtue 
on the part of the wealthy, especially the rulers, 
toward the economically exploited, and on the 
theoretical basis of winning divine approval and 
favor in the future life It seems as it its dis- 
tinctive characteristic consisted m its being con- 
sidered a means of securing rewards in the future 
life The needy claimed it on precisely the same 
ground, but also looked to divine protection that 
would compensate them in the next life for what 
they suffered here. 

This idea in other Eastern religions merged into 
the belief of poverty as a virtue in itself, pos- 
sibly because of Its inescapible exploitation Such 
an idea reached Its fullest development in Persia 
and espccullv India, where poverty and sanctity 
became almost synonymous, but Its influence was 
strong m primitive and medieval Christianity 

Chinese and Japanese philanthropy was until 
modern period wholly a matter of familial serv- 
ices Because ot the large groups composing these 
oriental families, they were able to care for their 
members who wore ecotioroicaUy imperilled In 
modern times both nat’ons adopted modern sys- 
tems of public welfare, but because ot national 
poverty and war, it has not been actually put in 
operation in either country 

Second Internctuonal Conference of Soernf Work 
(Baden, 1935) ; Report of the Third Iniernolianat 
Conference of Social Work (Lcindon. 1938) ; Vu Yue 
Tjtt, The Spirit of Ciineie ^Philanthropy (1912), 
Hendrick Bolfcestein, WohltSthieit nnd Armenpilepe 
im vorchrutlkhen Altertum (Utrecht, i939) 

V J B 

charity orjfanization: Chanty Organization is a 
term given to a movement originating in London 
in 1869j transplanted to the United States in 
1877 (Buffalo), and variously named here, such 
as Associated Charities (Boston, 1882), Society 
for Organizing Charity (Philadelphia, 1878) and, 
when combined with earlier agencies, as Feder- 
ated Charities (Baltimore) or United Chanties 
(Chicago). The movement spread over all of 
the English speaking wo^'td, w^th sim>la^ agenc es 
in of the a gcr cltica of Cb na and Ind a. 

It made no lodgement on tile Contmen where 
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Charvakas A tko oujhly mate a e c 8 hool of 
Ind n ph osophe s -wlio eg-a d he soul o elf 
as a me e func on of the body wh h omplete y 
cease to c* when a death he body d o ves 
An ahundan 1 fe of he senses s the h gheat 
good See Lokaya a c s B 

chasidim' (Heb Chasid — pious) The party of 
the pious, the devout champions of the Law* and 
the up-hoiders of the traditional faith, who flour- 
ished in Palestine during the second and third 
centuries B C From their circle came the most 
determined opposition to the worldly and as- 
similationisl Hellenisers among the people They 
were the backbone of the Maccabean revolt and 
the forerunners of the Pharisees**, a h s. 

Chasidism: A sigmfcaat and extensive mystic 
movement which rapidly spread among the Jews 
of Poland in the second half of the 18th century 
It came in the wake of earlier mystic messianic 
movements and the social and economic collapse 
of the Jewish communitieb of Eastern Europe fol- 
lowing the Cossack uprisings in the middle of the 
I'^th century. The Chasidic movement spread very 
rapidly, and by the middle of the 19th century, 
it embraced nearly one-half of the Jews of Eastern 
Europe The movement stressed the values of 
piety, spiritual exaltation and the joy of complete 
surrender to God as a counter-poise to rigid re- 
ligious formalism, rabhinic intellectualism, and the 
spiritual depression of the times '“Pure faith 
without any sophistries” was the key-note The 
essence of Judaism was the love of God and the 
way to God was open to the poor and Ignorant 
man whose prayer is sincere and whose faith is 
boundless as to the scholar who is steeped in Tal- 
mudic* lore or to the ascetic who denies himself 
the innocent enjoyments of life The theologic 
emphasis was upon the omnipresence of God, 
man's ready communion with Him, and the power 
of fervid and ecstatic prayer 

The movement, steeped in religious emotional- 
ism, came into violent conflict with oflicial or- 
thodox Habbinism centered in Lithuania, seat of 
great Rabbinic academies, and its followers were 
freijuently persecuted and excommunicated by their 
opponents who carat to be known as “Mitnag- 
dim”. The Chasidim came to have their own 
separate synagogues and special prayer books and 
their own communal organisation within the 
larger Jewish community. For a time Chasidim 
and Mitaagdim would not intermarry 

The founder of this movement was a man of 
humble origin, Israel ben Eheaer (d 1760) who, 
because of hit reputation as a healer and a mir- 
acle-worker, was known as Baal Shem Tov 
(Besht — the Master of the Good Name) The 
movement was always centered in the personality 
of a Tzadik (The righteous one, also called 
Rebbi) who was the supreme guide ot his disciples 
and their mediator before God. These Tzadiktm 
came to exercise enormous influence over their 
followers, some of them establishing hereditary 
dynastle*, holding ^enurP' and ‘"ting 

great 'ircxlth. The mov t began to decline 
sharply owarda the iTiiddie of the I9ih centarj 


as a resul of s own nner stagnat on and he 
spread of mode n sm and sec a sm among the 
Jew sh ma ses 

Among the mo e p om nent leaders of the 
movement we e Rabb Eae of Mesc z (d 1772) 
the sue es 0 o Besht Rabb Jac b Jo eph of 
Polonaoye (d 1782) flrst literary figure m 
Chasidism, Rabbi Nahum Tchernobyl (d 1797), 
Rabbi Levi Isaac of Berdjehev (1740-1809), Rab- 
bi Shneur Zalman of Liady (1746-1819), the 

philosopher and “rationalist” of the movement 
and founder of the “Habad” branch of it, and 
Rabbi Nachman of Bratxlav (1770-1811). See 
Lurianic Kabbalah 

S. Scheehter, Studies m Judatsm (First Series), 
(1896) , Jacob S Minkin, The Remame of Hat 
tldtsm_ (1935) . Louis I Newman and Samuel Spitz, 
Hat/dtc Anlhotogy (1934) ; Martin Buber, Jemsh 
Mysticisvi (1931) , S. A. Horadezky, Isaders of 
Hasttdtsm (1928) a k s 

Cheese Sunday: See church year cycle 

Cheltenham (Mo.) community; See communis- 
tic settlements, secular 

Chemnitat, Martin. (1S2'’-!SS6) German Lu- 
theran dogmatician, “prince of the theologians of 
the Augsburg Confession” (Quenstedt) Learned 
in mathematics and istrology as well as theology, 
Chemnitz brought into the doctrinal controversies 
of hiB day vast knowledge coupled with clear 
thought and discriminating judgment As super- 
intendent of Brunswick he was the leader of the 
Lutheran Church of Lower Saxony and rafiuential 
in unifying the Lutherans of Saxony and Swabia 
on the basis of the Formula of Concord*) of whicit 
he was one of the priricip d authors. His Loci 
Theologtci, published posthumously in 1591, is a 
commentary on the Loci C ootmuaes* of Melanch- 
thon whose respectful disciple Chemnitz remained 
in spite of his own firmer orthodoxy. Against the 
Crypto-Calvinists* he wrote De Vera Praessntta 
(1560) defending the strict Lutheran view of the 
Eucharist* including the emphasis on ubiquity* 
Against Socinianism* he wrote De Duabtis Naiurn 
in Christo (1570) His greatest work is the tour- 
volume Examen ConctUt TrtdestUnt (1565-1573), 
an incisive analysis of the Roman Catholic posi 
tion adopted at Trent and an able defense of 
Protestantism See commumcatio idiomatum 

T.A K 

Chemosh: National deity of the Moabites*, as 
proved by the O.T and archaeological monument* 
(Moabite Stone*) He on occasion was appeased 
by human sacrifice (2 Ki 3 27) Solomon* is re 
ported to have built a sanctuary to Chemosh la 
Jerusalem, which was maintained until the re- 
form of Josiah {ibid, 23 13) K K — t-v 

cherub, cherubim: (Heb Kerabj pi Ksrubtni) 
Winged celestial beings, part human and part 
animal, who served as the chariot of the Almighty 
and as guardian angels*. Fivurcs of Cherubim 
decorated the doors and walls of the Temple of 
So' n** Two Cherubuji made of ol’ve wood 
and covered with gold, were set op n the 
Sanctuary of the Twnplc, their over g 
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Gh na Inland m ss on Fo nded by J Hudson 
Ta/ o wKo went o Ch na n 1S53 It now fiae 
ove lOOO m ona es h e Voca onal and 
sp ua p epa a on a efu a n ng n 1 tig age 
a e eq ed No d t app a & made fo funds 
and no £;ced salary is guaranteed. Missionaries 
are stationed m inland provincial capitals to ex- 
tend the gospel through the interior ? e j 

Chjn0$6 r^ls^toiis: See Chinese Terminology 

CHINESE TERMINOLOGY 

(not mcluding Buddhism) . 

Chang (Tao) Ling: Historical founder of the 
Taoist rehgion> who was born between 147 and 
167 AD By hifi TaoistK writings and magic 
hcalingj he attracted many followers to the Dragon, 
and Tiger Mountain (Lung Flu Shan) where he 
lived These followers were required to con- 
iriDute £ve bushels of rice each, from v/hich the 
movement was C4ned “the Way (Tao) of Five 
Bushels of Rice” and ^'Rice Bandits He was 
called the Heavenly Teacher (T^ie-n 5/«A) and 
the rchgion he organized was called the “Wa> 
of the Heavenly Teacher 

The mo-venient was. continued bj. his son Fleng 
and grandson Lu. The Inter led a revolt m 
northwestern China for thirty years, supported by 
chanty^ magic, and superstitious beliefs Thus 
from early daysj the movement was both political 
and religious After hia surrender^ the political 
feature disappeared but the religious aspect con- 
tinues to this day under the name of Taoum''^. 

Chinese religions: Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism** are ufiuUly considered the religions 
of China This description, whether m the quali- 
tative or quantitative sense, is correct only to a 
limited extent In the first place, there are more 
religions m China than these thice Secondly, 
Confucianism can hardly be called a religion (see 
Confucianism) Thirdly, Chinese religions are so 
interfused that it is djfiicult to draw a line be- 
tween them Running through them is the ancient 
and popular religion of the irias*«e9, which miy be 
called the Religion of the People 

Outride of the professional Buddhists and Tao- 
ists, the people at large Jo not distinguuh them- 
selves as Confucunists or Buddhists or Taoists^ 
They follow a general religion, which antedates, 
combines, and overshadows ail the so-called “three 
religions This general cult is characterized by 
Rc\eral prominent features 

I) Animism and polyihe^svt* Prom time im- 
iticmorial, the Chineit have worshiped four 
classes of spirits The first class, called 
includes the spirits of Heaven Of these, Shang- 
ti* is the highest, the sun, th^ moon, and the stars 
second, and wind, ram, etc,, third. The second 
class includes the cPt or spirits of Earth, notably 
She Chi* or Gods of the Ground and the Cram, 
the fiva Holy Mountains led by T’ai Shan or the 
Flo y Mountain of the othea* znousta^na, 

n m and vaJlcy^, The th rd cIjm, cal ed kufi* 
in ludcB the ip nta gf human btnngi, eapeciaLil/ 
an n or> The fourth c aM refen to the 


Lnmeso i'erminology 

0 p of an ma e and nan ma e ob e Th 
anc en c a fi a on no g ilow d no 
s e de of en y n eh Be au c 

d fife ent oca ties have wo sh ped d £erent gode 
at d if en me, a_co d ng o he _ need, omc 
gods have disappeared while others have emerged 
Those that have survived as the fittest are Shang- 
ti, She Chi, T'ai Shan, the God of Land, the City 
God, the Dngon God, the God of We;ikh, the 
God of Medicine, the Kitchen God, Kuet-hsmg, 
Kuan Ti*, Yo the Pu Lu Shou, the gods of 

various clans and professions, etc. 

2) Worsht'p of Shang'’!*** Although Shang ti 
is one of the many heavenly spirits, he is really 
a category by himaeJf, for he la identical with 
Heaven (bce Then) and is comparable to Amita* 
in Euddhi&m or God in Christianity. He is pur- 
posive, personal, and perfect Until 1912, it wa« 
the supreme duty of the emperor to make sacrifice 
to him in behalf of the people 

3) Ancestor toorshtp “As the foundation of 
things IS Heaven, so the foundation of man is the 
ancestors With this conviction, the Chinese 
have worshiped their ancestors with a renousness 
equal to their worship of Heaven. As v/e learn 
from the inscriptions on oracle bones of the Shang 
period (1765-11221), ancestor worship was 
highlv developed at that time It is an extension 
of filial piety and should not be compa^'cd with 
the worship of other spirit? The anc.ent prac- 
tice of impersonating Uf^ih) the deceased usually 
by his grandson, the subbequenC custom of offering 
before tablets, the building of anecstral temples, 
the elaborate system of banal and mourning, the 
ertensive practice of visiting graves, etc, are but 
expiessions of continued respect for parents, with 
out any sense of (ear or gain, To the Chinese, 
“Worship is to fulfill human relations "** An 
ceeCors are believed to be still alive as spirits (see 
hun), with human qualities and human needs 
Comequently, the Chinese insist that in sacrifice 
there must be the feeling that ancestors “are re- 
ally there ** food is offered them, and, begin 
ning With Chc T’ang dynasty (fil8-907), paper 
money Is burned as a gift to them Other neces- 
sary thimrs in the sacrifice are candles and m- 
cence The former grew out of the ancient cus- 
tom of worship before dawn while the latter was 
bor’^owed from Buddhism 

4) Vi'ors^tp of Confucius As anceator wor- 
ship is the extension of fihal piety, so the worship 
of Confucius is the extension of respert for a 
teacher The Chinese worahip Confucius, Lio 
Tzu**, and Sakyarauni (sec Buddha, Buddhist 
Terminology) as the Three Sagea in certain tem- 
ples Bat the worship of Confucius alone Is na- 
tional, for every county throughout the empire 
was required to have, and most of them still 
have, a miao (Confucian temple), a wtn 

mtao (temple of culture), or a hsueh kttvg (tem- 
ple of learning) » 

State worship of Confucius began with the of 
by the fAunde** of the Han dyaa«>y befo e 
Confuaus' tomb n 195 B G J deve oped when 
Wn-Ci ciLibhjhcd n Hb BC the Coofiioia Co 
lege of Docto s, oavivt ni' of fire faculties cc 
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Lhinese lermmology 

u ti ab c and u ed fo g a s) h Da a 

ump ons and he gene a ou oo o he Re g on 
a e a nal I th 3 a onal ha a e ha 
has p V n ed my c sm and fina m The 
amoun oi myth 3 s su p ng y smal Immo 
tahty 'S explained on a lationalistic basis {see 
hun) It IS also due to this rationalistic attitude 
that the Chinese have become remarkably tolerant 
in religious matters There have been few rea 
ligious persecutions m Chinese history. While 
the persecutions of Buddhism in 446, 574, 84S, 
and 955 were severe, they were for social and 
political rather than religious reasons 

The roost outstanding characteristic of Chinese 
religion is its eclecticism The Chinese, even 
when they attend Buddhist and Taoist temples, 
worship Buddhist and Taoist deities as tneinhers 
of a general pantheon. For example, they regard 
the Dipper God, a typical Taoist deity, as a god 
of the common people It la extremely important 
to keep this eclectic character m mind even when 
Confucianism, Buddhism, or Taoism 13 considered 
separately These systems are described under 
separate headings (see Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Temples, Far Eastern) What follows 
13 a summary of the religions of the minority 

1- M^ohiiTfiTnedamsm Mohammedanism was 
introduced mto China in 62S A.D according to 
Mohammedan records, but m 6S1 according to 
recent Chinese research. It came both by sea 
and by land, from the Arabian Sea to the coastal 
provinces of Kwangtung^ Fukien, and Chekiang, 
and from Persia to Smkiang, Shensi, Kansu, and 
Yunnan Moslema believe that Mohammed’s ma- 
ternal uncle, whose Chinese name was Wan 
Ko-ssit, first brought the religion to Canton where 
his tomb still lies outside of the citv Whether 
this 15 true, the Huai Sheng Mosque m Canton 
la definitely the first mosque m China. 

The religion is called by Chinese Moslems 
Ch’ing-chen Chiao, or the Religion of Purity and 
Truth, and hy others T’len-fang Chiao, or the 
Religion from the Heavenly Direction (Arabia^, 
and Hui Hui Chiao The latter is probably a 
transliteration of Uighur in Eastern Turkestan 
through which the religion came. 

There are two types of Mohammedans in 

China. Those in Sinkiang and Chmghai retain 
their own languages and customs, and are called 
Turban Mohammedans (cA’aw hut) Those in 
other parts of China are largely descendants of 
Moslem traders and Arabian soldiers who were 
sent to China to quell a rebellion m 755 at the 
emperor’s request Aside from adhering strictly 
to their religion in the Arabian fashion and re- 
fusing to eat pork or to worship idols and an- 
cestors, they have been fairly thoroughly as- 

similated by the Chinese, keeping aloof, however, 
from opium and alcohol. They have adopted 
Chinese names such as Ma, Mo, Mu, Ha, He, and 
Ho, which sound like abbreviations of the isamir 
Mohammed. They have intermarried with the 

Chinese They have attended Confucian schools, 
he d Confucian d accepted Confucian 

teachings and the Nco-Confuaan ph osophy of 
R n and the Wtal F tVf) and approved 
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the wo sh p of Hea en a den al w h AI ah 
They have se ved n the gove nment, and have 
coat bu ed o Ch ne e med ne and the a enda 
They speak he Ch nese language and fo ow 
Ch ne e cus om A hough few Ch ne e have be 
come Mohatnroedans and few Mohammedans have 
followed Chinese religions, the two groups have 
lived m an atmosphere of amity and toierance 
Mohammedan revolts during the Manchu dynasty 
(1644-1911) were entirelv political. In profes- 
sion, Moslems are horse traders, caravan mer 
chants, coiv slaughtcreri, and keepers of baths and 
inns. Unfortunately, few can read the Koran, 
fewer can understand Arabic The Koran was 
not translated into Chinese until “lome seventy 
years ago Today only five of the original twenty 
parts are existent, and these five were not pub- 
lished until 1927 There are in China 48,104,241 
Mohammedan followers and 42,371 mosques, 
largely in Smkiang, Chmghai, Manchuria, Kansu, 
Yunnan, Shensi, Hopei, and Honan. A number 
of outstanding generals and government leaders 
are Mohammedans Missions and students to 
Arabia and Egypt have aroused interest in the 
Mohammedan religion 

2 Chrtshanity , (a) Nest^rianiSm*-, The first 
Christian movement in China was Nestorianism 
Some scholars claim that Christians came to 
China as early as the first century. However, 
there 13 no evidence to prove such a contention 
The earliest record of Christianity in Chim is the 
Nestorian Tablet which was erected in Ch’angan 
(Sian) in 781 and discovered in 1625 Ac- 
cording to this Tablet, the faith was introduced 
into China by A-lo-pen, whose identity is still dis- 
puted, and who arrived in the capital Ch’aagan 
in 635 and received Imperial welcoine According 
to Saeki, Nestorianism was a form of “Oriental 
Christianity developed outside the sphere of the 
Graeco-Roman civiliaation,” The religion known 
as Chmg Chiao, or the Religion of Brilliance, 
enjoyed popularity until the persecution of 845. 
The persecution was primarily directed against 
Buddhism but it almost evtinguished Nestorianism 
Only slight tiaces of it could be found ever since 

(b) CatnoUctsm Catholicism reached China 
in the Yuan dvnasty (1280-1368) with the ai- 
rival of such Franciscan fathers as Jean de Plan- 
Carpin and Guillaume de Rujabroeck. Twenty 
churches were established, including the most fa- 
mous one in Cambulic (Peiping), built in 1299, 
and other important ones in Yangchow, Hang 
chow, Ch’uanchow, and Canton 

Not much progress was made, however, until 
the Jesuits came m the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644). The first to arrive was St, Francis 
Xavier who reached Kwangtung in 1552 and 
died sn the same year In 1580 Michael Rug 
gieri (d. 1607) and Matteo Ricci* (ISS2-I610) 
arrived in Macao They were followed by J 
Adam Scholl (1591-1666), Ferdinand Vcrbrieat 
(I623-I6S8), etc. These Jesuit fathers enjoyed 
court favor, converted a number of high officials 
to Lbni fa th ( ncludiug P Muuite Hafi 
Kuang-ch 1 , 1562 633 with whom Mateo Sj a 
tranaUtrd Euclid ■ Camartry) aerved the ChiaoK 
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^0 e nn ent a as oaom aad on bu ed a 
g eat deal bj- n odu ag We. e.a „ en e (ma_h_ 
matics, astronomrj the manufacture of funs and 
ejtplgaives, etc), and transUting Western classics 

Bv the end of the seventeenth century, they had 
about 200,000 toEiowera They promoted Con- 
fucianism and approved the worship of Heaven 
and ancestors Early m the eighteenth century, 
the Domimcans and Franciscans objected to this 
Confucian tendency of the Jesuits. A bitter quar- 
rel followed, resulting in the intervention ot both 
the Chinese Emperor and the French King and 
Enally the suppression of Catholic’sm which al- 
most ended the movement 

However, various brandies of Catholicism con- 
tinued to be active in different parts of China. 
Progress was slow but steady Today there are 
0,262,678 Chinese Catholics They operate 43S 
orphanages, 31S hospitals, 20,520 schools, m- 
cludinf three institutions of higher learning, a 
number of museums, libraries, and research inati- 
tutions of high standard In 1922, the first apos- 
tolic delegate to China was appointed by Pope 
Pius XI, thus putting the religion on a firm 
basis. Foreign priests number 2,980, while 
Chinese priests total 2,073, including a number 
of bishops 

(c) Pralestantisi^ Protestantism started in 
China with the arrival of Eobert Morrison in 
Canton in 1807. Within 135 years, its mem- 
bership has grown to about 1,000,000 (Christian 
community members), or about 500,000 (com- 
municants) In 1934, there w'ere 17 British so- 
cieties, 64 American and Canadian societies, 23 
European societies, 2 Australian, and 1 interna- 
tional In 1935, there were 6,150 missionaries, 
representing 93 denominations and subdivisions. 

These figures are not as impressive as those of 
Mohammedanism and Catholicism, but what the 
religion has done is of tremendous importance. 

It has contributed substantially to education, 
medicine, and nhilanthropy In 1937 it operated 
271 hospitals (18,266 beds) and branches. Most 
of the heat hospitals in China are Christian, and 
m many interior arena, only Christian medical 
service is available The many lower schools 
with about 150,000 pupils, the 249 fecoadarr 
schools with 47,940 students, and the fifteen col- 
leges and universities with 7,098 students (all 
1 937 figures) have won the respect of the Chinese 
The Eed Cross, the Y M C A., the Y W C A , etc, 
are natioa-wide moiements with extensive sup- 
port^ of aon-Christians In social reform, Chris- 
tianity has taken part in the fight against foot- 
binding, opium-smofcing, child marriage, blind' 
marriage, nepotism, and the like It pioneered 
the successful fight for the ffecdom of widows to 
remarry, for the right of young men and young 
Women to choose their own life-mstes and pro-i 
fessions, for the independence of women, and for 
the opportunity for women to receive education 
Both education for women and coeducation 
started in missionaiy schools. Christianity has 
helped to introduce and promote Western science, 
modern knowledge, and physical education. It 
has assisted Chines e political revolution* and re 
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f o Cl M mpu a a ha a h e n 

t. a.n ng Ch ne.e .ad h p, h- ng m d,d he 
character of such great men as Sun Vat sen, 
Cbiang Kai-shek, and other national Ictdcrs 
From the point of v,ew of its contrihution, 
then, f*ro(c3tantism has been successful It con'd 
have been more succc8,ful if it had adopted a 
more sympathetic appijjch, it it h.!j worked 
more vigorously among the etiuetted chits, if it 
had spread out all ovc China iri-tcjd ot iT'gely 
centering around the cototal cities, It missionaries 
had mixed With the Chinese mote and adopted 
some of their good euttoins, if the jcligirn had 
been entirely tree from Western iinperisliBn by- 
refusing the protection of unequal treatui, if both 
missionaries .and Chimse Chrlvtians had a more 
under.tanding attitude towards Chtiie-e culture, 
if they had appreciated Chinese virtur-j just ni 
deeply as they hated Chinenj vices, if ml'nonary 
schools had not igiigred Chm'-ve stud es aa they 
did, it the Church had achie’ eJ more uiutv, and 
if it had not over-fmphj,iri.d thcojfigv to vhich 
the Chinese are by n.iturc ind Ttrent In the last 
twenty years, Christian h'tidiri hf'e bum quick 
to grasp oppoitiinitics for advaiu."nii.nt. Ihc 
United Church of Christ in Cluna was tounricd in 
1927 Through cmpJwu on Cbineso culture and 
keen appreciation of tht Chiistse plulustiphy of 
life, Christianity is r.ipidly wiruung tlis favor of 
ChincsL* intellectuals nnd iht Ch't’eie goierTjitnt 
Chinese kadtrship within the Chureh i» growing 
Missionene? remaining in the war "■ines to carry 
on thtir service during this war have gained the 
admiration of the entire people. 

3 OMer Foriigrt /Hi,' g'ont { i) fudanm Ju- 
daism has been known to ejti't in Chun foe 
many centuries Atcordiiig to rfioidt, a group 
of Jews time to China in the twelfth century 
and built a synagogue in tC’aiffiig in 1163. They 
might have come aS e.arly is the fit ,t vciiturv to 
escape the persecution in Bahvlon in 34 A D. or 
for trade Originally there were ferenty /imijie* 
By 1866, only seven were left, ninuheriiig about 
300 people. The nimibor h.«i, of ctuirfe, grown 
since then Their tndition.il center iui bt**n 
K’alfSng in Honan, hut many of chim ''Ve now 
la Nmgpo, Hangchow, and Shangh.-i; Because 
they called their synagogue by (he sanif n.rme ai 
a Mohanimedan mosque (Ch’ing ChSn Temple), 
they have been regarded as a branch of Ishim 
and called Ch’ing Htii Ifui, or Blue Moham- 
medans They pick out the smew of thr flesh 
they cat, and for this reason their rejigion is 
called Ts’iao Chiu Chian (Smew Picking Sect) 
Only a very small numb<r m K’.iifeng still cling 
to this ancient faith Their svnigogtie has been 
replaced by an Episcopal thurth 'Ihev niithcr 
observe sabbath nor practice circomcisjun. They 
have been Jargelv assiirristed by the Cfitnrve 
(b) Maafrie/sm* In 694 a religion called 
Ch'ih-ta’ai Shih-Bso Chiao fthe Eehgion of Vege- 
tarianism and Demtmum) rame to fhina, settled 
In Chekiang anj adjacent province*. It w.ta alto 
called Mo-ni Chiau and Ming Chiao (the Re- 
ligion of Light) and was identified as Manichc- 
'rd, P UaJ ia 823 8'>5 and 9 5 t 
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ca rc y d »+tppca cd^ but maaj^cd to rar r tc- It 
participated m upusinirsi raiyed with. Taoism -and 
Buddhism, prospered m the Southern Sung- dy- 
nasty (1127-1279), confounded v/ith secret soci- 
et eSj shifted to Fukien province after Yuan 
(12S0'n6S). Towards the end of Mmg (1363- 
1644) a Manichean temple still existed there 

(c) ZoroastnantsvJ^ Between 516 and 519 
gome Zoroabtnanb brought their religion into 
China During the T’ang period, temples were 
built in the capitals and important cities by im- 
perial command, evidently to attract the peoples 
of Central Asia, No Chinese was allowed to fol- 
low the religion It declined after the persecution 
of S45, Raving only a Jight trace m the Five 
dynasties (907-96il) There h as been no mention 
of It m Chinese liteiature since the Southern Sunj 
djmstv (1I27-1279J 

(dj Oihers Modern religious movements like 
Theosophy, Eahai, Christian Science, Japanese 
Texiri and Dairet, etc , have found their wav to 
China But they ire represented only by a very 
small group in one or two localities and have not 
made any imprint on Chinese religious iite 

4 Suctci So-ie'ii'j The religious picture of 
China is incomplete without a word about secret 
societies, although these soeietios have been more 
political than religious. The best known one was 
the T’ai P’lng Rebellion led by Hung Hsiu-ch’uan 
(1306-1865) He became the patriarch of The 
Society of Shanff-ti (God), organmd by Chu 
Chiu-ch’ao, ostensiblv tor the promulgation of re- 
ligion but really for revolution against the 
Manchus After a vision and after reading a 
book given him bv a Christian missionary, Hung 
enlarged his organization, called Jehovah his 
Heavenly Father and Josui his Heavenly Brother, 
and extended his religion to Kwangsi, In 1848 
he started the revolution from there, established 
the T’ai P’mg T’icn Kuo (the Heavenlv King- 
dom of Great Peace) in 1850, and proclaimed 
himself the Heavenly King He captured Nan- 
king in 1853, disciplined his armv with religion, 
prohibited alcohol-drinking, foot-binding, and 
queue-wearing Because of internal disorder, re- 
lig oils fanaticism, extreme destructiveness, and 
strong opposition from the Christians as well as 
the public in general, the Heavenlv Kingdom 
crumbled in 1865 after a brief existence of hfteen 
years 

The oldest secret society that has some religious 
character ts the White Lotus Society (Pai-lien). 
tt was organized bv Han Shantung’s grandfather 
in the beginning of Yuan (1280-1368) with the 
intention to restore the Sung dynasty It wor- 
ships both Buddhist and Taoist deities, although 
it stresses the repetition of Buddha’s name The 
Boxers were one of ite tranches. Today it flour- 
ishes in North China. 

The Tsai Li Chiao, also called Li Chiao and 
Li MSn (all meaning Rationalistic Religion), 
dates back to the seventeenth centurv. It Is sim- 
ilar to the White Lotus Society, so much sc that 
t s often oonsidorod a branch of iL Its ch i ef 
emphasis, hosrever lies in abstinence from stnok- 
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_ng, sn uffin g and dt-nkung. L a duefly found 
in North China 

The Triad Society (San Tien Hui or San Ho 
Hm), organized in 1674 for political purposes, 
follows a number of Buddhist and Taoist prac 
tices and worships Empeior T’ai-tsung (939-997) 
It has participated in several revolutions, includ- 
ing the one started by Sun Yat-sen. Its strong- 
hold is South China 

Besides these, there are the Wu Shan She, or 
the Society for the Intuition of the Good, founded 
111 1915 in Szechuan by T’ang Huan-chang to 
svnthesize Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Cath- 
olicism, Protestantism, and Mohammedanism , and 
the Tung Shan She, or the Society for Common 
Good, founded in 1922 by Chiaug Ch’ao-tsung 
and others for the purposes of worshiping Sakja 
mum, Confucius, and Lao Tzii, and cultivating 
the spirit by means of meditation Both societies 
have spread to North and Central China. The 
former is patronized bj the lower classes of so- 
ciety, while the latter includes mostly the edu- 
cated Other small, local, or temporary societies 
are too numerous to mention. See sacred litera 
tures, Temples, Far Eastern 

J. J M de Groot, Ths Rehgfouj System of Chtrnt, 
Its Ancient Rorms, Evolution, History, and Present 
Aspect (1892-1910) , de Groot, Phe Reltgson of the 
Chinese (1910) . W E SoothiU, The Three Religions 
of China (1919) , Henri Dore, Researches into Cht 
nese Superstitions (1914) , J K Shryock, The Tern 
pies of Ankmg and Their Cults (1929) 

ch’tng ming' (Chin clear & bright) The fes- 
tival of the third moon of the old Chinese lunar 
calendar, which falls on April Sth or 6th. On 
this day the Chinese visit graves and enjoy the 
clear and bright atmosphere of Spring 

Cliuang Tzu. See Taoism 

Chu Hsi. See Confucianism. 

Confucius (K’uag Ch’tu, K'ung Chung-al, 
K’ung Fu-tzu or Grand Master K’ung, 551-479 
B C ) Confucius was born in a poor family in 
the state of Lu (in present Shangtung), a 
descendant of the people of Sung His father 
died soon after his birth When he grew Up, he 
was put m charge of a granary, then cattle and 
sheep, and then public works in his native state 
Later he became Grand Secretary of Justice and 
then Chief Minister He regained sonje territory 
lost to a neighboring state purely by arguments 
based on morality. He executed a minister whd 
created disorder, and brought peace to the land 
to the extent that “things lost on the highways 
were not stolen.” He resigned when the attention 
of the ruler of his state was completely attracted 
by a group of dancing girls sent by a jealous 
neighboring country. 

In 496 B C , he began fourteen years of travel 
from state to state, offering his service to the 
rulers He was politely consulted by them, but 
no one would put his moral doctrines into prac- 
tice He was even seat away from Ch’i, threat- 
ened in Sung, driven out of Sung and Wei, and 
surrounded between Ch’fin and Ts’ai. When in 
d fficu ty be eiclamicd, “Hcbtcxi has endowed me 
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w th a mo al des ay Wliit can Huan Tue (who 
th ea eaed h m) do to me Even ua ly he e 
t ed 0 L 0 e dy teach and w e 

He 1 ved n a me when the moral and cul 
tu al uaditions of Chvii we^e ^n ^ap^d de.Lne 
Attempting to uphold the Chou culture, he taught 
poetry, history, ceremonies, and music to 3,000 
pupils. He became the first Chinese educator to 
offer education to any who cared to come, with 
or without tuition. He taught culture, human 
conduct, being one’s true self, and honesty in so- 
cial relationships. Most probably, he wrote the 
chronicles called CA’nrt Cl^tu {SprtTtg and Aaiumtt 
Anaals) His tacit judgments on social and 
political events were such that “unruly ministers 
and villainous sons were sfraid” to repeat their 
evil deeds 

He severely disciplined himself and practiced 
what he taught He loved poetry, ceremonies, 
and music He was serious, honest, polite, filially 
pious towards his mother, stern towards his son, 
and friendly towards his pupils. His most reli- 
able teachings are found in the Ltm Ya {Analects), 
aphorisms recorded by his followers His teach- 
ings (see Confucianism) have dominated Chinese 
life and thought for some two thousand years 
Both he and his pupils have become objects of 
worship (see Chinese religions). 

See Bibliography under Confucianism 

Goufucianistn ' Confucianism is called in 
Chinese Ja Chia (the School of the Learned) and 
7o Chtao (the Teaching of the Learned). It is a 
vital movement that has dominated Chinese cul- 
ture for two thousand years, and those of Korea 
and Japan for almost as long It is based on, 
and developed out of, the teachings of one man, 
Confucius* 

Confucius (SSl-479 B.C ) advocated true man- 
hood (;e») as the highest good, the superior man 
{chan !x£) as the ideal being, and cultivation of 
life {hsta shen) as the supreme doty of roan 
Consequently he emphasized moral perfection 
(cSih than) for the individual and moral and so- 
cial order (fi) for society These are to be at- 
tained by the practice of “chung,” or being true 
to the principles of one’s nature, and “shu,” the 
application of those principles in relation to others 
Chang and sha form the “one thread that runs 
through” the entire Confucian teaching The 
total objective is chang yang, the Golden Mean 
or Central Harmony, that is, “the central basis 
of our moral being and harmony with the uni- 
verse,” To this end, knowledge must he directed, 
names rectified, and social relationthips harmon- 
ized The whole program involves the investi- 
gation of things, the extension of knowledge, sin- 
cerity of the wilt, rectification of the heart, culti- 
vation of the personal hfe, regulation of family 
life, national order, and finally, world peace. 

Mencius (371-289 BC) carried this moralism 
and humanism further He held that we not only 
should be good, but must be good, since human 
pafure is 0“ginaHy go«L Tme nianhood ijin) 
and right (/) ur dcred ituti ■ “rainii’ 

and “path,” rely A man most “develop 
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h s na u e to the fu es and exe c se h s m nd 
o the m Co e nmen (nus be es ab h d 
on he bas s of bene o nee as aga a t p ofi and 
fo e H un Teu ( 33S 283 BC) be e ng 

human u e o be e es ed mo a d » p ne 

and education, especiailv througji the rectification 
of names, music, and the rules of propriety {I,) 
In the book Chung Yung, the doctniy; of central 
harmony is further developed Our centra! self 
or moral being is conceived to be the central faisis 
of existence, and harmony or mor.nl order is the 
unjiertal hw of tile world. 

In the second century BC, Confucianism be- 
came merged witli the Yin Yang* philosophy 
advocated by Tung Churig-shu (177-104 EC), 
roan and nature have direct correspondence. As 
the cosmic order results from the haftnony of ym 
and yang or the neg.ative and positive universal 
principies in nature, so the moral order results 
from the harmony of yang -md yin in man, such 
as husband and wife, human nature and passions, 
and love and hate The Five Agents (ate wu 
hsing), through which ym and yang operate, have 
direct correspondence not only with the five di- 
rections, the five metals, etc , in nature, but also 
with the Five Constant Virtues, the fire tenses, 
etc, in man. Thus human affairs and naturil 
events were explained m terms of a neat macro- 
cosm-microcosm relationship, and Tung became 
the master of ilhe “science of catastrophiea and 
anomalies ” At the same tune, there was a 
movement called ch*an tCcs, Or “prophetic Writ- 
ings and apocryphal complementL” to the Confu- 
cian Classics. These writings treated natural ph«. 
nomcna as causes or effects of hum in conduct 
It was not until Liu Hsin (d. 23 B C.), who m 
sisted that “the Six Classics were history” and not 
prophetic literature, that the Confucian and the 
Yin Yang movements were separated 

The Six Classics referred to were the Shph 
Chtng, Shu Ching, t Chmg, Ch‘un Ch'tu, hi Chi, 
and Yo Ching. The Yo Chrag or The Clause of 
Mustc was lost early in the Han dyniWty. The 
other five were made, in 136 B.C, the literature 
of the five faculties of the Imperul Confucian 
College of Doctors, and m 125 B C., the basis 
of civil service examination, thus eatablnhing the 
supremacy of Confucianism 
The Slish Ching or The Book aj Poetry (Fug 
tr by Arthur Waley, The Booh of Songs, 1937 ) 
IS a collection of ancient songs which were popu- 
lar at the time of Confucius While the Sage 
evidently was fond of thorn, especially as records 
of sentiments and customs, lie did not select and 
edit them as tradition has cjoimtd. The Sha 
Chmg or The Book of Hisiory (Eng. tr by James 
Lcgge, The Shoo Bltng, 1382) is a collection of 
ancient historical documents. There are two texts. 
The text in the “modern script” is, to a large ex- 
tent, authentic hut that m the “ancient script” is 
definitely a forgery. Whether Confucius tiiitcd 
this Classic IS doubtful The I Chmg or The 
Book of Changes (Eng tr. by James Legge, The 
Yi Bing 1882} I j oolJectioa of propositions 
and czplaoatioiij used In dj nation wnUen b? 
various authors of difiicrcxit periods up to as late 
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as tKe th d en y B C The ad t onal heo y 
hat Kn^ Wn ( 8+ 135 BC ) tv ote he 

propo on and Confu n woe the append ces 
una cep ab e a houi-h the book erta n y con 
a ns a good po on w en by Confu an s s It 
15 an important book because it contains ancient 
philosophy and princIpleB of government The 
Ch'iin Ch’fu or Thi. Sprt-ng and Autumn. Annals 
(Eng tr by James Legge, Cd’un Ch’iu, 1879) 
IS a history of Confucius’ native state Lu, prob- 
ably written by Confucius on the basis of previous 
records. The Lt Chi or The Book of Rttss is a 
collection of Confucian treatises of the third cen- 
tury B C on ancient ethics, government, and cus- 
toms All these Five Classics have suffered cor- 
ruption and interpolation From the second cen- 
tury B C to 1905, thev were the foundation of 
Chinese education and, therefore, Chinese life and 
thought. 

To these Five Classics, the Neo-Confucianists 
of the Sung dynasty (960-1279) added the Four 
Books which had been of even greater importance. 
These are the Ta Hsuth, Chung Yung^ Lust 
Ytt, and Meng Tau (Eng. tr. by James Eegge, 
Tht Your Books, 1871, 1932), basic texts of 
Chinese schools until 1905. Both the Ta Hsueh 
(The Great Li-arnmg, Eng. tr By Lin Yutang m 
his TJk Wisdom of Confucius, 1938) and the 
Chung Yung (Golden Mean or Central Harmony, 
Eng tr. by Ku Hung-ining, The Conduct of 
Life, 1906, revised by Lin Yutang in The Wts- 
dom of Confucius, 193S) are sections of the Lt 
Chi, singled out by Neo-Confucianists The Ta 
Hsaeh is attributed to Tail Ssu, grandson of Con- 
fucius, and the Chung Yung to a Confucian pupil 
Most of these two books represents original teach- 
ings of Confucius The tun Yu or the Analects 
(see Confucius) was probably compiled by fol- 
lowers of Confucius between the fifth and fourth 
century B.C. and contains authentic sayings of 
Confucius and his immediate pupils All these 
books have been corrupted to some extent Ming 
Tstu or The Works of Menaus is the most orig- 
inal of all. 

The Sung Confucianists not only elevated these 
Confucian writings to great eminence, but they 
also carried Confucian philosophy to new heights, 
producing the system of Li Hsuen, or Rational 
Philosophy, usually called Neo-Coafucianism m 
the West This Rational Philosophy developed 
m three phases, namely, the Reason School in the 
Sung period (960-1279), the Mind School in the 
Ming period (3388-1644), and the Empirical 
School in the Ch’ing period (1644-1911) The 
central idea of the movement is focused on the 
Great Ultimate (T^af Cht) and Reason (U) The 
Great Ultimate moves and generates the active 
principle, vang, vihcn its activity reaches its limit, 
and engenders the passive principle, ym, when it 
becomes tranquil. The eternal oscillation of yin 
and yang gives rise to the material universe 
through their Five Agents of Water, Fire, Wood, 
Metal, and Earth. Thus reality is a progres- 
Kve y evolved and a weH-coo dinated ayitmn- 
fflia dyxLanu and order y of the tuai 

verve li due to and tire Vital Force (cA^J 
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As the Ch eng b o he (M ng o 1032 1086 & 
I h uan 033 1077) ad A h ugs have the 
same Reason u them Thus R ason omb ne 
the Many n o On wh e he V al F e d f 
fe...n.....e- .he One ,n.o the Many, each w.th s 
own “determinate nature.” The two principles, 
howev'cr, are not to be sharply contrasted, for 
neither is independent of the other. Reason oper- 
ates through, and is embodied in, the Vital Force 
It is this cooperative functioning of theirs that 
makes the universe a cosmos, a harmonious ays 
tern of order and sequence “Centrality is the or- 
der of the universe and harmony is its unalterable 
law ” As such the cosmos is a moral order This 
is the mam reason why the greatest of the Neo- 
Confucianista, Chu Hsi (1130-1200), said that 
“the Great Ultimate is nothing but the Reason 
of ultimate goodness.” 

Furtheimore, the universe is a social order, and 
nothing can stand by itself. At the same time, 
everything has its opposite “No two of the pro- 
ductions of creation are alike,” and the Taoist 
doctrine of equalitv of things must be rejected 
In the eternal sequence of appearance and disap 
pearance every creation is new, and the Buddhist 
doctrine of transmigration must be rejected. 

In order to appreciate fully the meaning of the 
universe, man must comprehend Reason. This 
can be done by “investigating things to the ut- 
most,” that IB, by “investigating the Reason of 
things to the utmost ” When sufficient effort is 
made, and understanding naturally comes, one’s 
nature will be realized and his destiny Will he 
fulfilled, since “the exhaustive investigation of 
Reason, the full realization of one’s nature, and 
the fulfillment of destiny are simultaneous,” 
When one understands Reason, he will find that 
"All people arc brothers and sisters, and all 
things arc my companions,” because all men have 
the same Reason in them Consequently one 
should not entertain any distinction between 
things and the ego This is the foundation of 
the Neo-Confuclan ethics of yen, true manhood, 
benevolence or love. Both the understanding of 
Reason and the practice of yen require sincerity 
(elding'} and seriousness (chtng) which, to the 
Neo-ConfucianIsts, almost assumed religious sig- 
nificance As a matter of fact, these have a cer- 
tain correspondence with the Buddhist dhyana and 
prayha, or meditation and insight Gradually the 
Neo-Confucian movement became an inward move- 
ment, the mind assuramg more and more im- 
portance. 

When it came to the Ming period, especially m 
Wang Yang-roing (1473-1529), Reason became 
identified with Mind. Mencius’ doctrine of native 
knowledge was revived and made the basis of his 
theory of the identity of knowledge and conduct 
and the sacred duty of man to “fully exercise his 
mind” and to “manifest his illustrious virtues ” 

Wang Yang-ming considered desire as an ob- 
stacle to the mind. The Neo-Confucianists of the 
Ch’ing period, especially Tai Tung-yuan (1723- 
1777) however argued that smee desina is part 
of our hss ti rightful place, just as the 

Wtal Foitx has its rightful place bevide R n. 
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As 1 roat e of fac Rea on an on v be d » oveted 
n da y events and eipe ence o n sho n the 
V al Fo e tself 

Tfiroug'hout the deve opmen of Confu an siE 
the basic concept has remained the center of 
Confucian ethics It is the general virtue, the 
principle “bp which a man is to be a man,” -which 
map be rendered as the Good or True Manhood. 
Fundamenfailp it means the development of one's 
nature to the fullest extent and the application of 
that principle in relation to others, that is, to treat 
others as oneself or to put oneself In the position 
of others Speeificallp, it means the Three Ifnlver-, 
sal Virtues of wisdom, benevolence, and courag-e, 
the Five Constant Virtues of benevolence, right- 
eousness, proprietp, wisdom, and good faith, and 
the eight ideals of filial piety, respect, lopaltj, 
good faith, propriety, righteousness, integrity, and 
the sense of shame 

In a rationalistic and humanistic system such as 
Cunfuciamsm, its religious position is difficult Co 
define On the one hand, the Confucian outlook 
of the universe is obviously naturalistic. On the 
other hand, the uni-verse is conceived as a moral 
order to which man’s destiny ii closely tied. This 
ambiguity has led many to consider Confucianism 
as a religion and others to regard it as a non- 
religious ethical system. Many have vievi'ed Con- 
fucius as a promoter, or even a founder, of a re- 
ligion, while others have described him as an ag- 
nostic Confucius was neither In ancient China, 
Lao Tail*, the atheist, represented the left wing 
in the matter of religion, and Mo Tnii*, the vig- 
orous promoter of the ancient faith, represented 
the right wing Confunus followed the middle 
course, with tendency towards the right. The fact 
was that Confucius was primanly interested in 
hte ConsequentJf he “did not talk about spir- 
its,” but said that “if we cannot serve man, how 
can we serve spiritsi” and would not discuss 
death However, life to him contained religious 
elements. Consequently he prayed, worshipped 
Heaven (see T’ien) as his predecessors did, pro- 
moted the ancient practice of ancestor worship, 
and knew and obeyed the decrees of Heaven. To 
him and to his followers, the religious life and 
the moral life could not be sharplv distinguished 
Confucian humanism does not and has not pre- 
cluded religion As a matter of fact, all Confu- 
cianistj agree that the “ancient sages founded 
teaching (cAoso) on the way of gods” Confu- 
cianism, as Ju Chiao, or Teaching of the Learned, 
la both ethical and religious 

Of course, if religion is interpreted as an or- 
gaaieed system, then Confucianism is definitely 
not a religion It has no priesthood, no church, 
no Bible, no creed, no conversion, and no fixed 
system of gods It has no interest in either the- 
ology or mythology Even Confucian ceremonies 
are more social than religious It is true that 
Confucius has bcea made an object of worship 
(see Chinese religions), hut he was not deafied 
as Lao T*ij and Sakyamum (see Buddha, Buddhist 

Terminology) were. The Co-'-— ' ^ and iht 

Ch a g I, wnrihip Co as the idea 

man, the “Grand P Sage,” 


ather than a a ule of any Hea en such as 
Lao Chun o the Buddha The as of eg ea 

Confu an ts Kang Yu we (tS'SS J927) be 

ev ng tha IVeste a po e s be ame ong be 
cause they had organired religions, made repeated 
attempts to establish Confucianism as a formal 
and ofiicial cult. But he met with no success 
On the surface, it would ae<m that Confu- 
cianists have not been interested in reiigion. It 
IB true that they have remained aloof from super- 
stitions and idol worship, leaving these to ignorant 
people. It 13 also true that thev have not shown 
any high degree of piety. Nevertheless, the wor 
ship of Heaven and ancestors has been so strongly 
promoted by Confucianists that it has been con- 
sidered diaracte-iitically Confucian Although 
Confucianists vary a great deal in their philosophy 
of human nature, their genera! conclusion is that 
human nature is good. To them this good na 
ture comes from Heaven, whose outstanding qual- 
ity IS or love, as evidenced by the unceasing 
production of things. The Confucianists not only 
believe m Destiny, but believe to such extent at 
to be fatalistie. 

By virtue of this attitude towards Heaven, an- 
cestors, human nature, the universe, and Destiny, 
Confucianism, while not a religion in the strict 
sense, is religious. This religious character is not 
found m any fanaticism, external observance, 
formal organixation, or irrational beliefs. It it 
found in the whole Confucian philosophy of life 
See rosmogoniesi death and burial practices) Jap 
anese Religions j Temples, Far Eastern 
Fung Yu-lsn, A History si Cbtorse Phtletophy, 
Pt. I, tr by D Bodde (59J7) , Lin Yutana ti Toe 
Wtsiem of Coftloesuj (3P53y, H A Giles, Con 
fuctamsm dnd In Rstak (1915) , J P Biuce, Chu 
Hn and Hts Masien (192 J) , F G Henke, tr. Tbi 
Phuosopby of Wang Yan$-msng (I5>ld) 


fang ahtht (Chm ) “Man with formulae,” or 
priests and magicians who fiourshed in the Cfc’.ft 
and Han dynasties (249 B-C -220 A D.) and vvho 
ofiered divination, magic, herbs, charms, alchemy, 
breath technique, and other crafts (fartg sbu) and 
superstitions m terms of Yin Yang and Taoist 
philosophies as means to immortfllity, inward 
power, restored youth, and supCi human ability. 

feng shuf: (Chia- wind & water) This was 
originally a system of geomancy to determine the 
position and direction of graves, based on the be- 
lief that through the control of wind and water, 
the vital force (oi’i) of the deceased would not 
be dissipated by them. The system, which in- 
volves the doctrines of yiti yang” and the Five 
Elements (sec wti hsiag}, has been generally ap- 
plied to determine the location of all types of 
buildings 

fu 111 shoa: (Chin.) These are the “Three 
Plenties” of I) blessing or happiness, 2) official 
emolument and the honor it brings, and 3) 
longevity. They are also called the Three Stars, 
as each of them is believed to be dependent on a 
star-god. They are represented by either the three 
Qi'inae characters, or by the but (fti) syxnbolieing 
hap the doer (let) rytnboliziag honor and 

the peach syioholuiog longw ty or by a ttuhng 



Ijlijnese 1 ermmoiogy 

figu e w th 0 w thou h dr n a ound h m rep 

en ng happ nc an offi a ep e en ng hono 
and an o d n an ep e en ng ong 1 fe These 

ep a a ons a e u ed as cha ms as ob ec s of 

wo h p mp y a f a on 

fung shui: (Chm ) See feng shui 

hsien: (Chin immortai) The belief in im- 
mortals was very strong in the Ch’in and Han 

periods (249 B C -220 AD) and was later 

strengthened bv Taoism. The Yun-cAs CAO-cA’ien 
of Tao'stn emiinerates nine classes of immortals. 
Of the many immortals who inhabit the E.ealm of 
Great Purity (see San-ch’ing) and who move in 
this world in various forms to promote good and 
suppress evil, the tia Anen, or the eight immor- 
tals, are the most famous Thev are Li T’leh- 
fcuai who is always depicted as a beggar with his 
crutch and gourd full of magic medicine, Chung- 
li Ch’uan who has a bearded face and carries a 
fan or a peach, Lan Ts’ai-ho who is represented 
as a young man or young woman carrying a 
basket of fruit or playing a £ute, Chang Kuo 
(Lao) who is depicted as riding on a white mule 
or carrying a phoenix feather or a peach of im- 
mortalitv or a bamboo tube, Ho Hsien-fcu who 
IS a beautiful maiden holding a magical lotua- 
blossom or playing a musical instrument, Lu 
Tung-pin who carries a magic sword or a Sy- 
whisk, Han Hsiang Tsu with a basket of peaches 
or holding a bouquet of flowers, and Ts’ao Kuo- 
chiu carrying a pair of castanets. 

The grouping of immortals m sets of a certain 
number was not common until the first century 
A D , after the introduction of Buddhism* The 
term “pa hsien” was first mentioned in the Lt 
Hui Lun by Mou Young of the first century A D 
Later works refeired to groups of other numbers, 
of these the groups of eight and tune were the 
most popular After the T'ang dynasty (618- 
907 A D-), however, the group of eight became 
the most favored one, for reasons as yet unknown 
By the end of the Sung dynasty (960-1279), the 
“eight immortals” had already appeared on the 
Chinese stage To this day, the “eight immor- 
tals,” either singly or in groups have been popular 
subjects of representation in art, on the stage, and 
in a thousand other ways. 

Though the number eight became established, 
the members of the “eight immortals” changed 
from time to time. The earliest set known to us 
was the “Eight Lords of Prince Lm An,” who, 
according to the general belief of the Six Dynas- 
ties (222-589 AD), were old men who visited 
the Taoistically Inclined Prince, regained thnr 
youth and became immortals. The present group 
cannot be much earlier than the Yuan dynasty 
(1280-1368), since no mention of them can be 
found in literature earlier than this period From 
the thirteenth century on, however, this group 
came to be accepted. Were they copied from the 
“Eight Lords of Prince Liu An”’ Were they 
parallels of the “Eight Officials” of the Wu-t’ai 
Mountain of the Chin dynasty (265 290 A.D ) ai 
some histonani nn n juned O they the 

legtnilary ven cm of the “Eight Lords” of fcholar- 


Climese 1 ermmoiogy 

sh p of he Sung dynas y (960 1279) as sug 
ges ed by Chu H W ng ri the s xKen h 
cen u y an ou s and ng au ho y on the e gh 
mmortals Wang Sh h heng onfe ed hat t 
was .mposs.ble to know the o -g.n of the presen 
group 

The existing group is evidently the Survival of 
the fittest The general opinion is that the Chi- 
nese are satisfied with tliem because they repVeseat 
all kinds of people — old, young, male, female, 
civil, military, rich, poor, afflicted, cultured, his 
torical persons and fictitious figures, and people 
of early, middle, and later historical periods. It 
may, however, have been due to the fact that 
they offered the greatest variety of individuality, 
and individuality was highly important in litera- 
ture, art, and drama in which they were often 
depicted It rosy also have been due to the 
growth of landscape painting in the tenth century 
which suspended for several hundred years the 
tradition of Buddhist and Taoist figure painting 
and discouraged new grouping of immortals for 
art, thus allowing the present group to set a 
strong hold in the thirteenth century It may 
even have been due to the Taoist universal imi- 
tation of Buddhism, resulting in a set group of 
Taoist immortals to parallel or to compete with 
set groups of Buddhist aihats By the fourteenth 
century, the artistic and religious significance of 
the “eight immortals” was overshadowed by the 
utilitarian, for in the art and drama of this pe- 
riod, they were usually associated with birthday 
felicitations. This is the reason why today they 
are symbolic of happiness in general and of 
longevity in particular. 

Hsuan-wut (Chin, dark & strong) Name of 
the Taoist Dipper god, also called HsCaii-t’ien 
Shang-ti (the Lord on High in the Dark Heaven) 
and T’ai I (the Great Unit). It is often syiti- 
boliied by the tortoise and the snake, by virtue 
of their position in the north which is dark, and 
their strength A shrine for this deity is usually 
found in the back of a Chinese village As the 
Lord on High in the Dark Heaven, the deity 
enjoyed immense popularity during the Han dy- 
nasty (206 B.C -220 AD) and is today equally 
prominent as Wen-ch’ang*. 

Huang Lao' The religious movement flourish- 
ing from the first century B C to the fourth cen- 
tury A D under the names of Huang-ti, or the 
mythological Yellow Emperor ( -2599'' BC) 

and Lao Txu (570 BC or the fourth century 
B C ) It involved divination, alchemy, and the 
belief In immortals It provided Taoism* with 
some of its basic features Ethically, the Huang 
Lao movement emphasized simplicity, transcenden- 
tal bliss, toB tuet* (non-artificiality), inner peace, 
and the nourishing of one’s original nature 

hun: (Chin ) The active, positive, or heavenly 
(yang) part of the soul, as contrasted with the 
passive, negative, or earthly (ym) part of the 
soul ca led p** (Soe Y'n yang) Hon u 
soul of S V tal force (cA^ ) which s exp d 
m 1 In and power of 


Chxffiese TermiHoIogf 

whe ea -p o » the ep of man e phvs cal na u e 
wh ch s exp e sed a bad ly movem n In 
heaven y p p ed m na e whe a n 

ca hi} sp pred tn a Wfi n Aufi 

aeparaicd from jPo m man or things, change en- 
sues 

I Ghingt (chin The Sook of Changes) See 
Coahidfuusm. 

immortals, Taoist: See hsien 

Ko Hung. A Taoist philosopher See Taoism 

Kuan Tl, Kuan Kung: (Chm.) Kuan Tu (d 
219 AD) viras minister and sworn brother of 
Lju Pei, king of Shu, who fought desperately to 
restore the Han dynasty, Kuan Yu’s absolute loy- 
alty to Han and to his master and his unparailcl 
righteousness and chivalry towards his opponents 
have been a great inspiration to the Chinese He 
has been honored aa Kuan Sheng Ti Chun, or 
the Sage, Lord, and Master Kuan He is wor- 
shipped by all Chinese as the God of Loyalty and 
Righteousness (but not as God of War), and as 
the Military Sage, somewhat corresponding to the 
civil sage Conftidus. l/ntiT 1912, he was object 
of state worship in the too miaa or Temple of 
Strength, which is limited to him and Yo Fei*. 
while the Temple of Culture or toa« nttac is lim- 
ited to Confucius Also called Kuan Kung, or 
Duke Kuan, Kuan Ti is the most popular mas- 
culine deity in Chinsu 

Kuei, Kwd; (Chin.) See ShSn 

K’an; (Chm.) JEarth, aymboliaed by SS in 
the Eight Trigrams (pa Itua*'), Uie trigram at 
the negative or female cosmic principle, yin, op- 
posite of ch’ien, 

Lao-tae: idem Lao Tru*. 

Lao Tzu: Whether Lao Txu was the founder 
of Taoism*^, whether he was the same as Li Erh 
and Lr An, whether he lived before or after Cou- 
fuciuBj and whether the Tea TS CAtvg (Eng. 
Eiant The Canon of Reason and Virtue, 1913, 
1927, by P. Cams, The Way and Its Power, 
193S, by A. Waley, etc ), contains his teachings 
are controversial matters. According to the Shih 
Chi (Historical Records), he was a native of 
Ch’u (m present Honan) and a custodian of doc- 
uments whom Confucius* went to consult on rit- 
uals. Thus he might have been a priest-teacher 
who, by advocating the doctrine of “inaction,” at- 
tempted to preserve the declining culture of his 
people, the suppressed people of Yin, while Con- 
fucius worked hard to protnote the culture of the 
ruling people of Chou Although many modem 
scholars accept the eighteenth century theory that 
Lao Trd lived in the fourth century B.C., the 
matter cannot be considered settled 

As the ancient fang shih* or pnest-magicians 
movement became popular in the Ch’in and Han 
dynstfea (2+9 B.C- 200 A.D ) Lao Tru became 
a pupeila ohjeef f wonhip (sec Huang Xjo) 
When this was rated nto Chang 


Ciunese Terminology 

L ng Way of F e B he of R n he 
£ en u V A D Lao Tau was on de d the 
fo nde of he e g n wh h S3um d he name 
Ta<? n La e Tan a<f on m u h m he 
historical member of the Taoist Triad (see San 
ch’ing), under the name of Lao Chufi, or Lord 
Lao The Buddha was regarded as his incarna- 
tion. In 666 AD, he was honored by Imptrul 
order as the Most High Emperor of Mvstic Ori 
gin (T'ai-thang Hsuau-yuan Huaug-ti) Again 
in 1013, he was honored js the Most High Lord 
Lao (T’ai-shang Lao-chuii). Today ht is wor- 
shiped either as a member of the Triad or sep 
aratelj 

Lieh Tzu: See Taoism 

Mencius: See Confucianiim. 

MoJiisra: Sec Mo Trii 

Mo Tzu; (Mo Ts, JjeCween SCO <i 396 B C ) 
Founder of Mohism and author of Ma Tsii (Eng 
tr by y p, Mei, The Ethiuil and PoUtieal Works 
of ASotse, 1929), he advocated. I) '‘benefit” (/>), 
or the promotion of general welfare and removal 
of evil, through the increase of population and 
wealth, the elevation of conduct, the regulution of 
benevolence and righteousness towardr thia pric- 
tical objeetire, the elifnination of war, and the 
suppression of wasteful musical events and t lib- 
erate funenls, 2) “universal love” based on the 
will of Heaven, 3) “agreement with the superi 
ors,” 4) a method of rtasonirg whic}- invoJvcj a 
“foundation,” a “survey,” and "applieition i” and 
5) the belief in Heaven and the spirits both as a 
religious sanction of governmental measures itid 
as an effective wav of promoting prate and wcl 
fam Compared with Coafuotut .and I tu Tail** 
he was the strongest defender and promoter of 
the ancient faith His followers, Mo Ch£, or 
Nto-Mohists, probably developed into i religious 
order involving asceticism and a system of 
“elders ” 

pa kua: (Chin.) a) The Eight Trigrams or 
Elements (s Heaven, Earth, tz Thunder, 
F= Mountain, aZ Fire, = Water, =-= Water m 
motion, Vi Wind and Wood), by which all ei 
isteijce and transformations arc explained, an- 
alyzed, arid predicted A kaa is a combinitirm 
of trigrams and represents a hdang, a phenom- 
enon, an image, or an idea Foi example, the 
trigram of water over the Ingram of fire means 
triumph, good fortune, etc. Tlie system is Used 
both in Chinese cosmology and system of change 
(f) aa well as in divination, b) A ffgufe consist- 
ing of the eight trigrams is used by the Chinese 
as charm, as object of worship, and as art mortif 
See T’ai Chi 

P«0-p’o Tzu' idem Ko Hung* 

San-ch'ing: (Chm. three purities) a) The 
Three Purities in Taoism, namely- Esseoee 
(c4+^) Vital Force (ci ") aruf Uw Spint (siJnJ 
b) The Three Pore Ones of Taoum. The 4r»t 
u Wn-hsmg T’um-diun at the Heavenly Hono ed 



Chinese I’ermmology 

One W thout Fo m a! o a ed T en pao Ch n 
o he Lo d of the Jewel o Hea en He vea 
n he Rea m of Jade Pu ty wh h popula ed 
by ho y men { n ») The e ond s Wu 

sh h T en hun o the H av n y Hono ed One 
"W^ithout also called Lm^-pao Chun or 

the Lord of the Jewel of Intelligence. He lives 
m the Realm of Superior Purity vih.ch la popu- 
lated by pure men i^chln jcn) The third is 
Fan hsmg T’len-chun or the Heavenly Honored 
One of Brahma Form, also called Shen-pao Chifti 
or the Lord of the Jewel of Spirit. He lives in 
the Realm of Great Purity which is populated by 
ttnmortals (hsien*). 

This Taoist Triad is definitely a feeble imita 
tion of the Buddhist Trlkaya (see Buddhist Term- 
inology) The first One la Yuan-shih T’len-chuii*, 
the second, Tao Chun or the Lord of Tao, and 
the third the historical Lao Tzii, also called Lao 
Chun Sometimes the Jade Emperor (see Yu- 
huang) is mentioned as the first member How- 
ever, neither the relationship between Yuan-shih 
T'len-chun and Yu-huang nor the relationship be- 
tween. the first and second members of the Triad 
13 clearly defined 

Shang-ti: (Chm the Lord on High) a) Iden- 
tical with Ti or the Lord, b) The Lord of 
Heaven (see Then) c) Title of the highest Taoist 
deity (see Yuan-sdih T’l'en-chun) d) Chinese 
name for the Christian God e) “The Superior 
Lord,” Tefernng to sovereigns of antiquity See 
Chinese religions. 

She Chi j (Chin.) The Chinese Gods of the 
Ground and the Grain. In ancient times the 
emperor, the feudal lords, and the people all had 
their own She Chi, but it was the duty of the 
feudal lords to make offerings to She Chi as 
thanksgiving for the blessings of territory and 
food. Today She Chi is usually worshiped in an 
open altar beside a tree at the head of a village 

ShSn: (Chm ) and huet are usually men- 

tioned together Etymologically shin consists of 
the radical shth, which means indication from 
aboie (sun, moon, and star), and the stem which 
gives It the pronunciation shin, and which means 
eictension, that is, bringing about the myriad 
things jC«ei, on the other hand, means to re- 
turn The following are the common interpreta- 
tions of shin and hues a) Shen, heavenly spir- 
its, hues, spirits of deceased human beings (An- 
cient Chinese religion) b) ‘'Shin is spiritual 
power which is unfathomable,” or “what is un- 
fathomable in the movement of yin and yang or 
passive and active universal principles ” "Shin 
refers to the mystery of the myriad things,” that 
is, “the unity of things.” (/ Chsng, third cen- 
tury B C ) c) Kuet and shin are respectively yin 
and yang* “The concentration of the vital 
force (cA’i) of yang to produce things is an ex- 
tension of shin, whereas the dissipation of the 
drifting hun* and the diminishing fi'a or positive 
and negitive aspects of the soul ie« ting n * 
change, ts he knn that ■ ng (to the clc~ 

ti) (Arunent A med cral Ch philosophy 
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& elgon) d) SAejf to man s 1 fce wa er to 

c (Wang Chung 27 100 AD) e) Kve 

and A « a e the nat e and good ab y of the 
tw al p nc p es of y n and yang n the ense 
tha. ^oldne-s .s an example of hue, wh le hot 
ness IS an example of shin ” “To come into be- 
ing from non-being i> the nature of shin, to 
change from being to non-being is the nature of 
ktisi. (Chang Heng-ch’u, 1021-1077) f) "Kuet 
and shin are the traces of creation,” or “the oper 
ation of the universe” (Ch’Sng I-ch’uan, 1033 
1107) g) "Kuet and shin are the increase and 
decrease of the two universal forces of yin and 
yang.” “From the standpoint of the two forces 
or principles, then shin is the eflicacy of yang and 
hast IS the efiicacy of yin. From the standpoint of 
the one universal force (cA*i), then what has be- 
come and extended is shin and what has de- 
parted and returned (to its origin) is kuetJ' 
“The vital force of Heaven is unceasingly pro- 
ducing things, that IS shin . The vital force 
of human beings returns to the elements (at 
death), that is kuet" (Chu Hsi, 1130-1200) 

The above interpretations are summed up fay 
Chang Sbih “Generally speaking, what has be- 
come but is unfathomable is shin, and what has 
gone IB kuet Specifically, the vital force of 
Heaven, Earth, mountain, river, wind, snow, etc , 
is shin, whereas what is worshiped m an ancestral 
hall or temple is ktiei With reference fo man 
and things, what has concentrated and come into 
being IS shin, whereas what has dissipated and 
passed away is kuet With reference to a person, 
the vital force of hun (the positive aspect of the 
soul) 18 shin, whereas the vital force of p*o (the 
negative aspect of the soul) it kuet " 

The word shin is also used In philosophy and 
religion to mean god-like power, spiritual power, 
creative power, mystery, a divine man, god-like 
man, holiness beyond our knowledge, vital force, 
the mmd, energy, and m aesthetics, rhythmic 
vitality, expression, wonderful quality, style full 
of spirit or vivacity 

Shih Chin|: (Chin the Book of Poetry) See 
Confucianism 

Shu Chinjf- (Chin the Book of History) 
See Confucianism. 

shu shu* (Chm) Divination and magic in 
ancient China, including astrology, almanacs, the 
art of coordinating human affairs by the active 
and passive principles of the universe (yin yang*) 
and the Five Elements (am hstng*), fortune tell- 
ing by the use of the stalks of the divination 
plant and the tortoise shell, and miscellaneous 
methods such as dream interpretation, the regula- 
tion of forms and shapes of buildings, etc 

T’td I: (Chin the Great Gait) a) The Great 
Gnit before Heaven and Earth, identical with 
T’ai Chi*), b) The Lord of Heaven c) A stai* 
ged In the East, a minister of the Lord of Heaven 
in charge of sfateei) other star gods, d) The Great 
Gn t, ■ Tao it deity vanonlly dcntifled with 
HsOio-wu* the highea of the heavenly spirits, 


Chinese Teiwinology 

the fi s of the n ne on e la ons e e) A 
b an h t Ta tn* founded by Hs ao Pao her 
be ween 1138 and 1140 o p onoo c the p actjce 
of cha njj and n an a emp' o ea xe the 

G.eat Gtiit aad the Three Quguna (Heaven, 
Earth, and Man) of existence. 

T’ai Chi (Chin ) a) The Great Uitjmate or 
Terminus, which m the he,g-innin,f of time, ‘'en- 
genders the Two Primary Modes (<), which in 
turn engender the Four Secondary Modes or 
forms (jistangl, winch in their turn give rise to 
the Eight Elements (fa kaa*) and the Eight 
Elements determine all good and evil and the 
great compleiity of life.” (Ancient Chinese phi- 
losophy) h) The Great Ultimate which Comes 
from, but is originally one with, the Non-Ul- 
tirnate. Its movement and tranquillity engender 
the act've p-inciple, yang, and the passive prin- 
ciple, yin, respectively (the Two Primary Modes), 
the transformation and the union of which give 
nsc to the Five Agents (vm hung) of Water, 
Firp, Wood, Metal, and Earth, and thereby the 

determinate things (Chou Lien-hai, 1017-1073) 
c) The Great Ultimate which is One and un- 
moved, and which, when moved, becomes the 
Omnipotent Creative Principle (then*) Wrhich 
engenders Number, then Form, and finally cor-' 
porealtty Being such, the Great Ultimate is 
identical with the Mind, it Is identical with the 
Moral Law (tao) (Shao K’ang-chieh, 1011- 
1077). d) The Great Ultimate which i* identical 
with the One (f), or the Grand Harmony (T‘at 
Bo) (Chang Heng-ch’u, 1020-1077) e) The 
Great Ultimate which is identical with the Rea- 
son (If) of the universe, of the two (ym yang*) 
Vital forces (ch’i), and of the Five Elements (toa 
hstng) It is the Reason of ultimate goodness. 
“Collectively there is only one Great Ultirnate, 
but there is a Great Ultimate in each thing ” 
(Chu Hsj, 1130-1200) 

Taoism. The term “Tao Chia” (the Taoist 
School) did not appear until the Shth Cht (His- 
torical Records) of 07 B-C But the movement 
which later assumed that name had been going 
on for centuries Whether Lao Tzu* was the 
founder of the movement is disputed At any 
rate, the School opposed nature to man. glorifying 
Tao or the Wav, spontaneity {oiu lan), “inac- 
tion” (tea tors) in the sense of non-artifieiality 
or following nature, simplicity, “emptiness,” tran- 
quiUitv and enlightenment These were all dedi- 
cated to the search for "long life and lasting 
vision” (in the case of Lao Tsu), for “preserving 
life and keeping the essence of our being intact” 
(m the case of Yang Chu. c 440-360 B C ), and 
for “companionship with nature,” “transcendental 
bliss,” “peace of mmd,” naturalness “like a new- 
born calf,” "equality of things and opimojjs,” 
and “spontaneous and unceasing transfoTnattoa” 
(in. the case of Chuang Ttu, between 399 & 295 
B C ) As the Shfh Ckf recorded it, the Taoist 
School “urged men to un!^ of spirit, teaching 
that all activities should be in* harmony with the 
(T«d) with abnudanl liheril ty towmrd* 
■B thjDgi m nature. As to aethod, 


CImiege Temunolo-gy 

the 0 de ly sequence of nature f om he Y n 
Vang-* S hoc s e ed the good po n 9 of Con 
fuc an 3 and M h s** and comb ned w th he e 
the JMpo tant po n a of the Log e ans and Legal 
tats In accordance with the changes of the sea- 
sons, they responded to the development of na 
tural objects.*’ 

While this philosophy of life was developing, 
another movement was under way, namely, the 
search for Immortality, inward power, and super- 
human ability through divmjtion and mag’C (sec 
shu ehu) This movement, m progress from time 
immemorial, was vigorously promoted by priest- 
magicians CfflTsg shfh*). By the first century 
B.(i, it had already become a concerted move- 
ment called Huang Lao*, or the Yellow Emperor 
and Lao Teii, and enjoyed Imperial patronage 
as well as tremendous popular following. 

As the fang shfh movement grew in popularity, 
religious and political reformers competed to in- 
corporate It into their own schemes In this, 
Chang Ling* of tne second century A D , the 
historical foaisder oi the Taoist religion, was 
most successful Hs made use of Lao TtD not 
only because the Huang Lao cult -was powerful, 
but also because Lao Tiu’s Tao Ti Chtng (see 
Lao Tzu) contained enough vague phrases such 
as “the Spirit of the Valley,” “the divine man,” 
“the mysterious female,” the harmonious “infant,” 
the “One,” "long life,” etc , which could be so 
Interpreted as to give his movement a mjsteriout 
and magic character. His movement, styled the 
Way (Tao) of Five Bushels of Rice, grew tn, 
strength He became the Heavenlv Teacher with 
headquarters in the Dragon and Tiger Mountain 
in Kiangsi. His direct descendantt continued to 
spread the religion and held the hereditary title 
of the Heavenly Teacher (the Pope of Taoism) 
until 1927 when the Chinese Government abol- 
ished the ■paficy. 

In the tJiird century A D , a Taoist philosopher, 
Wei Po-yang, carried the Taoist religion to new 
heights. In his Ts’an- T’ang Ch’f (intor-penetra 
lion unified and harmonieed), he attempted to 
combine the Taoist philosophy and that of the 
fang shfh with those of the 7 Chtng (Tht Book 
of Changes) and the Yin Yang Bchool* and to 
Unify and harmoniae them. The ultimate goal of 
the book was to prolong life through the prac- 
tice of alchemy whereby, it was believed, the ym 
and yang or negative and positive cosmic forces 
could be hamonised and the vita! force (ohh) 
of the universe could be concentrated o» the in- 
dividual’s body The book became the basis of 
the Lung Hu Chtng (the Dragon and Tiger Clas- 
sic) of unkno-wn date, Huang T’tng Chtng (the 
Yellow or laCemaJ and Realm or External Clas- 
sic) of the late third century A.D , and the Ttn 
Ta Chtng (the Secret Accord Classic) by Li 
Ch’dan of the eighth century, all of which have 
become Bibles of Taoiim The latter Classic, 
often attributed to the legendary Yellow Emperor, 
teaches the way to attain, unity and uamoriallty 
fc tfie Indiv dnal and wealli and power for tie 
state. 



Lhmese lermmology 

Soon afte We Po yang another Tao 6t ph 
lo ophe a ose oamelf Ko Hung (c 26S-c 334) 
ai o a ed Pao p o Tau o he ph osophe who 
emb a e S mp y H book Pao p’s Tzu s 
a m xtu e of Tao st ph o ophy and Confu an 
ethics Its emphaais on alchemy, especially inter- 
nal alchemy (Nei tan)-, raised the practice of 
breath control, thought control, taking medicine, 
eating charms, etc , to a position of prominence 
in the Taoist religion 

Theae two philosophers provided Taoism with 
a firm theoretical ground and an elaborate system 
of practice. The time was ripe for a finishing 
touch of the cult This was accomplished in the 
fifth century by K’ou Ch’ien-chih (414 A D.) He 
regulated the ceremonies and codes of the cult, 
fixed the names of its deities, and formulated its 
theology Through his infiuence Taoism was 
made the state religion in 440 A D. while Bud- 
dhism was persecuted 

State patronage of Taoism was repeated in 
574 and 891. Imperial favor reached its height 
during the T’ang dynasty. Because both the 
founder of the dynasty and Lao Tau were of the 
same surname Li, Lao Tail was honored by Im- 
perial order as T’ai-shang Hsuan-yuan Huang-ti 
(the Most High Emperor of Mystic Origin) in 
666, ranking above Confucius and the Buddha 
Princes and dukes and those below them were 
required to study the Tao Te Chtng, and Taoist 
temples were ordered established thioughout the 
empire. In 742, Lao Tefi’s four great pupils were 
conferred posthumous titles by Imperial order 
Chuang Tail (between 399 & 295 BC ) was hon- 
ored as the Pure Man of Mount Nanhua (Nan- 
hua ChSn Jen) and his book {Chuang Tsi, Eng 
tr by H A Giles, 2nd ed. 1926, & Fung Yu- 
lan, 1931} was canonixed as the Pure Classic of 
Nanhua {Nanhua Chen Ching') Lieh Tzu, con- 
temporary of Chuang Tzu, and the booh Lieh 
Tza of third century A D (Eng tr. by L Giles, 
Taoist Teachings from the Book of Lieh Tau, 
1912) were honored as the Pure Man and Pure 
Classic of Simplicity and Emptiness* (Cheung Hsu). 
Wen Tzu (fifth century E.C.i ) and the book' 
Wen Teni attributed to him were honored as the 
Pure Man and Pure Classic of Penetration of 
Mystery (T'ung Hsiian) K8ng-sang Tzu, con- 
temporary of Chuang Tzu, and the book bearing 
hia name were honored as the Pure Man and Pure 
Classic of the Spirit of the Grotto (Tung Ling). 
In the following dynasties, however, although 
Taoism always enjoyed Imperial respect, it never 
again existed as a state cult, bat as a religion of 
the mass, especially the illiterate and the super- 
stitious 

As a religion of the mass, Taoism, also called 
Hsuan Chiao, or Religion of Mystery, is dis- 
tinguished by several prominent features 

1) First of all, it has one of the most thicklv 
populated pantheons in the world Aside from 
creating many deities of its own, such as the 
Jade Emperor (see YQ-huang), the Three Pure 
Ones (see San-ch ng) the TL ee Ru eri (Sm- 
knan) the Ehpper God (see Hsann-wn) the 
Great Unit (see T*ni I) the Liu-chis, the Lin- 


Ciunese I'erramology 

t ng God of L te atu e (see Wen hang) Pro 
gen o Lu (Lu Tsu) the m ny mmo ta the 

28 a 3 e c t has adop ed m s of he ad 

ona de ties and even some Buddh st gods es 
pec.ally Kwan y n T ad . onal de, _es , ke the 
City God (Ch’eng-huang), the God of Land 
HourPu), Kuan Ti'*, the Gods of Wealth, Medi- 
cine, Kitchen, Doors, etc , became so prominent 
in Taoism as to appear almost exclusivelv Taoist 
It has a god for almost everything, including the 
whole and parts of the body It worships the 
spirits of animate and inanimate objects as well 
as ancestors and famous historical persons It 
worships a great number of start To these it 
has added ten great “Heavenly Grottoes,’^ 36 
subsidiary “Heavenly Grottoes,” and 72 “Blessed 
Places” where Taoist True Men and immortals 
rule and await people to seek the Way (Tao). 
Imitating the Buddhists, the Xaoists have their 
own 33 heavens which they have increased to 81 

2} The objective of Taoist worship is twofold, 
to seek blessings and long life To this end, 
Taoism has developed the most elaborate system 
of alchemy (see wai tan) (nci tan) in the world. 
Many Taoists take alchemy more seriously than 
anything elqe Bv means of alchemy, they hope 
to realize the Three Original Principles of Taoism, 
namely, Essence, Vital Force, and Spirit (San 
Yuan). 

3) Taoism is a rich reservoir of superstitions. 
It has capitalized the traditional feng shut* and 
the Buddhist patterned heavens and hells. In 
addition, it has incoroorated and elaborated divi- 
nation, na chia, fortune telling, witchcraft, astrol- 
ogv, communication with the dead, and many 
others 

4) In organization and literature, the Taoist 

religioa is a wholesale imitation of Buddhism 
Its system of clergy is similar to that of the Bud- 
dhists in election, classification, ordination, and 
transmission The priests, called Tao shih, are 

of two types There are the “home Tao shiks” 
who Slav with their family, either wearing the 
Taoist robe or not, and there are the regular Tao 
shihs who renounce their homes, adopt vegetarian- 
ism, and live in monasteries. Both are required 
to fast on ovcasions, to recite the holy writings, 
and to perform in ceremonies They differ from 
Buddhist monks in retaining their lav surnames 
and keeping their hair. Today there are far 
fewer Tao shths than Buddhist monks, and there 
are no Taoist nuns Taoist temples, called kuan 
(literally see, that is, to sec deities and immor- 
tals), and hung or palaces as the large ones are 
called, are also modeled after Buddhist temples 
Equally Buddhistic are Taoist ceremonies and mu- 
sic The Taoist Canon, too, is also an imitation 
of the Buddhist Trtpuka However, the Taoist 
Canon {Tao Tsang*) is more eclectic in that it 
contains Confucian and other non-Taoist works 

5) Although Taoism concerns itself a great 
deal with spirits and immortals of the other 
world, it is its ethical teaching that has kept it 
aTve. To mol fo'Iowers, the eligion ■ 

tia y a sanction of clh t. In add tjon to the 
F~vc Precepts (not to kill, not to dnnk alcohoL 



Chinese ‘1 ermmologf 

not to I e not to steal and not to omm t adul 
tery) bo owed f om Buddh sm Tao in ad o 
ates the Ten V tues namely fi a p ety loy- 
alty to the empe o and eache k ndness owardi 
all creatii es, paLence, remons at_on of ev 1 deeds^ 
self'Bacridce to help the poor, setting living cre- 
atures free and planting trees, digging wells and 
building roads, teaching the unenlightened and 
promoting -aeifarej and studying the holy writings 
and offering to the gods These and other pre- 
cepts, together with a well worked out merit sys- 
tem, present a moral code that contains the beat 
elements of Confucianism and Buddhism as well 
as Taoism. The two most popular Taoist books, 
the T’ai-s/httig Kan-yifig P’tm by Li Ch’ang-ling, 
d 1008 (Eng. tr by D T. Suzuki & Paul Carus, 
Treatise by the Exalted One on ’Response and 
RetfibuUon, 1906) and the Ytn-chih Wen (Eng 
tr by Suzuki & Carus, The Traci of the Qutet 
Way, 1906) by an unknown author and attributed 
to the deity Wen-ch’ang*, both teach the Con- 
fucian virtues of filial pjety. loyalty, benevolence, 
and righteousness, the Buddhist doctrines of karma 
and transmigration, and the Taoist ethics of pa- 
tience, simplicity, contentment, and harmony, 
lliese two hooka, with retribution as thar key- 
note, have been moat influential among the lower 
strata of Chinese society. 

6) Taoisni has been thickly mixed with eclectic 
sects and secret societies (see Chinese religions). 
However, it has traditional sects of its own. The 
division into sects took place in the Sung dynasty 
(960-1279). In the Yuan period (1280-1368), 
there were four sects, the Chen Ta Tao Chiao, 
the T’ai 1 Chiao, the Cheng I ChtaOj and the 
Ch’iian ChSn Chiao. At present only the latter 
two are e.i:istent The Cheng I Chiao, or the 
True Unity Sect, is the southern school prevalent 
south of the Yangtze River It is traced to Chang 
Ling and is, therefore, orthodox, hut it was ac- 
tually founded by Liu Hai-ch’an of the tenth cen- 
tury It emphasizes man’s nature, that is, man’s 
spirit or true self, and relies on charms and magic 
formulae to preserve roan’s original nature As 
such it IS the “self-power” sect of Taoism (see 
Pure Land School). It is idealistic and informal. 
Its followers are all “home Tao shihs" On the 
other hand, the Ch’uan ChSn Chiao, or the Pre- 
serve-Purity Sect, is the northern school with 
Peiping as its center. It is traced to Lu Tung- 
pin (Lu Tsu) hut was actually founded by Wang- 
che of the tenth century It emphasizes man’s 
life, that 18 , man’s vital force (cA’s), and depends 
on medicine and diet to prolong life. As such it 
is the “other-power” sect of Taoism. It Is mate- 
rialistic and formal. Its followers are regular 
Tao shths. See sacred liteiaturesi Temples, Far 
Eastern See Bibliography at the end of article 
“Chinese religions.” 

Tao Tsaag; (Chin the Taoist Canon) The 
origin of the Taoist Canon, which was certainly 
an umtation of the Buddhist Tripitaka (see 

T logy) IS roikn to 

•1* T*n-c*o CVi-fiditn, it had fim J 74+ 


Lhrnese I’erminoJogy 

pa a ( haan) n the e gh h cen u y o 4 S65 pa 
n the 1019 0 e on Many of he c ume 

were los afer the dc u on n 1283 Th ex 
s ng ed on was made n 1446 and s pp n d 
.n 1607 It con a ns 5,200 pa s, nc ud ng , 

number of non-Taoist works This edition wos 
reproduced in 1120 volumes by the Commercial 
Press in 1925. 

Tit (Chin.) a) The Supreme Lord (see T’len) 
b) The world-honored deities (such as tiiose of 
the four directions and the Five Elements) c) 
Mythological sovereigns whose virtues approx- 
imate those of Heaven and Earth 

T’ien. (Chin, heaven) a) Physical heaven 
h) The Supreme Lord who is purposive and per 
sonal, identical with Ti (Lord), Shang ti*, 
Huang-t’ien (Almighty Heaven), and Huang-t’ien 
Shang-t) (Ancient Chinese philosophy and re- 
ligion, especially Confucius and Mo Tzu*' After 
Confucius, T’len and Ti* were distinguished, the 
former referring to the Lord in the sense of om- 
nipresence and all-inclusiveness and the latter re- 
ferring to the Lord as the directing and governing 
power c) The course and operation of Destiny 
beyond human control d) The creative process, 
which involves yin and yang*, or the negative and 
positive universal principles. (/ Cheng, third 
century B.C , and Neo-Confucianism**, e) The 
principle of excellence or perfection, f) Nature 
*’Keaven follows the standard of Tao, Tao fol- 
lows the standard of Nature” (Lao Tzii*) 
“Heaven and Earth follow the course of con- 
stanev,” to be contrasted with man, (Chuang 
Tzu, between 399 & 295 B C ) “The course of 
Heaven is constant” (Haun TzG, c 335 286 
B C ) “From the Great Vaeuuy we have the name 
Heaven.” “The concentration and the dissipa- 
tion of the vital force of Heaven and Farth arc 
many and various, but its principle or Reason is 
never wrong.” *’Heaven is that according to 
which the Great Ultimate (see T’ai Chi) and the 
Two Primary Modes (yin & yang) attain their 
nature and unity.” (Chang Heng-ch’u, 1021- 
1077) “There la no Heaven outside of Nature ” 
“Heaven and Earth are merely the greatest of 
existence, since they exist, thev have a liitiic ” 
“Heaven Involves yin and yang ” (Shao K’ang- 
chich, 1011-1077) "Heaven and Earth are merely 
products of the vital force (cA’») of ym and yang " 
“Heaven is nothing but the vit-il force," that is, 
“the pure aspect of the material principle” (Chu 
Hsi, II30-I200) g) Reason (fr), “Heaven is the 
universal Reason.” (Ch’Sng I-eh’uan, 1033-1107, 

& Ch’cng Mmg-tao, 1032-1086) “Heaven and 
Earth unconsciously produce and transform 
things” (Ch’eng I-ch'uan) “Heaven and Earth 
are what is metaphysical ” “As there is Reason, 
there are Heaven and Earth ” (Chu Hsi) To Chu 
Hsi, as to most Neo-Confucianiats, Heaven is 
moral, for “Jen or love is the character of Heav- 
en,” because “Heaven is constantly producing 
things- h) Heaven as agamrt hell x 

eligion has none, Buddlmn has 33 and 
T 33 and eren 81 such heavens. 


Lhmese ierminology 

•wai tan (Ch n ) Ey e nal alchemy as a 
means of nour h ng 1 fe a a n ng Tao and m 
mo a y I n ludes an m a on of mer u y 
n 0 go d (a o ca led h « an) med ne cha ms 
mag a emp a d appea ance and change of 
bodily form Both internal alchemy (net tan) 
and external alchemy have been practiced in 
Taoism*. 

Wang Yatlg-ming: See Confucianism. 

Wen-ch’ang; (Chm literary glory) a) A star 
worshiped trom ancient times b) The Taoist God' 
of Literature, He was originally a historical 
person by the name of Chang Ya-taii whose hero- 
ism and death in fighting for the Chin dynasty 
(265-+20 AD) inspired people to erect temples 
and worship him In 1314- he was conferred the 
title Taii-t'ung Ti-chun, meaning the Lord Master 
of his native district Tzu T’ung As Taoists be- 
lieved that he assisted the Lord of Heaven in ad- 
ministering affairs of literature and ofiicialdcitn, 
they regarded him as the God of Literature and 
Arts and worshiped him in schools until recently 
He 13 often erroneously confused with the Wen- 
chang star. K’uei-hsing it the associate god of 
literature 

Wil hsing: (Chin ) a) The Five Agents, Ele- 
ments, or Powers of Water, Fire, Wood, Metal 
and Earth, the interaction of which gives rise to 
the multiplicity of things, and which have their 
correspondence in the five senses, tastes, colors, 
tones, the five virtues, the five atmospheric con- 
ditions, the five ancient emperois, etc. Also 
called au tS (The Yin Yang School m the third 
& fourth centuries B C & the Han dynasty, espe- 
cially Pon Ku, 32-92 A D., & Tung Chung-shu, 
177 104 BC). b) The Five Agents which are 
the five vital forces (c7Pi), engendered by the 
transformation of yang, the active cosmic prin- 
ciple, and Its union with yin, the passive cosmic 
principle, each with its specific nature When the 
being of the Great Ultimate (T’m Cht) and the 
essence of yin and yang* come into mysterious 
union, determinate being ensues, with the heavenly 
principle, yang, constituting the male dement and 
the earthly principle, yin, constituting the female 
element, giving rise to the myriad things (Chou 
Lien-hsi, 1017-1072). c) In the Taoist religion, 
especially m its geomancy, the Five Elements are 
the agents of the spirits. 

wu wet: (Chm) Literally “not to make” and 
also “not to act,” the term fundamentally means 
non-artificiality, non-assertion, following nature, 
and secondarily means inaction, inactivity and 
passivity. According to Taoism*, artificiality must 
not replace spontaneity, and the state of nature 
must not be interfered with by human efforts or 
superficial morality and wisdom “Tao under- 
takes no activity,” or “Tao acts without assertion,” 
and “yet there is nothing left undone,” said Lao 
Tifi*. 

Yi Chaig (Chm. the Book of Changes) See 
Confucuiilsin. 


Climese lerminology 

Ym yang (Ch n ) a) Pass ve and act ve p n 

p es respe ve y of the un ve se o he fema e 
nega ve fo ce and he male pos ve force al 
ways con a ng bu omp emen ary Yang and 
yn are exp.esood .n heaven and ea. -h, man and 
woman, father and son, shine and ram, hardness 
and softness, good and evil, white and black, 
upper and lower, great and small, odd number 
and even number, joy and sorrow, reward and 
punishment, agreement and opposition, life and 
death, advance and retreat, love and hate, and all 
conceivable objects, qualities, situations, and rela- 
tionships. b) The Two Modes (t and 

in Ingram, or Aaa, symbols) of the Great Ultim- 
ate (T'ai Chi*), from the interplay of which all 
things are engendered, c) A system constituted by 
the Five Agents or Elements (wu hsing*), of 
Water, Fire, Wood, Metal, and Earth, which in 
turn constitute the Great Ultimate. (Chou Lien-hsi, 
1017-1073). d) The two forces of ci’ij or the 
vital force which is the material principle of the 
omverse (Neo-Confucianism) e) Name of a 
school (400-200 EC) headed by Tsou Yen, 
which advocated that all events are manifesta- 
tions of the passive or female force and the active 
or male force of the universe, and which was 
closely associated with popular geomancy, astrol- 
ogy, etc See cosmogonies 

Yo Fei: (Chin.) Embodiment of patriotism 
and lovalty, Yo Fei (1103-1141) is worshiped 
by the Chinese as a military sage, sharing the 
honor of state worship in the Temple of Strength 
(aiu mtao) with Kuan Ti* As a general of the 
Sung dynasty, he devoted himselt to the suppres- 
sion of insurrections and resistance against Tar- 
tar invasion He would have saved the empire 
if the prime minister Ch’ia Kuei had not sur- 
rendered to the Tartars and taken Yo Fei’s life 
by treachery. On his back were found written 
the words “Loyalty to do utmost.” Today out- 
side Yo Pei temples is often found a kneeling 
image of Ch’in Kuei as a monument of shame 

Yu-huang: (Chin.) The Jade Emperor or 
Pearly Emperor at Taoism. First mentioned by 
Han Yu (768-824), the deity, symbolic of “jade” 
or Absolute Purity, w'as probably a creation of 
the Southern and Northern Dynasties (420-S89) 
when the name Yuan-shih Then chun* appeared 
They have been identified by some people How- 
ever, their relationship is not al all clear As a 
result of the efforts of Emperor Chen-lsun'g (998- 
3022), Yu-huang emerged as the leading god in 
the Taoist Pantheon. Popular legends trace him 
to various historical persons At any rate, he 
corresponds to, but is mere humanized than, the 
traditional and Confucian Shang-ti* and the Bud- 
dhist Amita*. 

Yuan-shih T’iea-chiin: (Chm the Heavenly 
Honored One of Origin and Beginning) The high- 
est deity of Taoism* Also called Yuan-shih 
T’len-wang (the Heavenly King of Origin and 
Begmn ng) he is the Srrt of the Teotst 

Triad (see Sao-ch mg) According to Ta 
he tlie of the operation of 


die Fo cc of tilt One Onjio tr ftinj bcf c 
HcaT n MJid Eirtli btcame awmoi and y n »nc[ 
ianj* (negative and positive universal principles) 
became a system Later, when Heaven and Earth, 
were formed, the Ta-yuaii Yu-nu (the Jade Lady 
of Great Origin) came into existence By unit- 
ing with her, the Heavenlv Honored One gave 
rise, m successive order, to the Emperor of Heav- 
en, the Emperor of Earth, and the Emperor o£ 
Man From these came the ancestors of the 
Chinese In Taoist temples, sometimes the Yuaa- 
shih T’len-chuij and sometimes Yu-huang* is wor- 
shiped as the highest deity Some people regard 
them as identical However, their relationship is 
not at all clear 

See Buddhist Terminology w.TC 

chivalry ; (Fr., chevaUne, horsemanship, knight- 
hood) The aggregate of all which guided the 
Medieval gentleman’s conduct both m peace and 
war Historically chivalry may be traced to the 
general conditions existing after the death of 
Charlemagne When a military aristocracy took 
over the task of saving the Christian West from 
utter ram, it was necessary for the Church to 
moderate the actions of the soldier-knights. The 
Church taught ideals of conduct which gave to 
medieval manhood its reputation for valor and 
honor, and especially its reverence for women. 
Later when knighthood withdrew from the influ- 
ence of the Church, chivalry degenerated into gal- 
lantry See crusades j.B c. 

choir: (Lat, thtrus) 1) The body of trained 
singers who render the liturgical choral music of 
the Eucharist or the Divine Office** 2) That part 
of the church building, generally west of the high 
altar, where the singers have their stalls See 
chancel. f.v n 

chorale: A hymn-tune the style of which was in- 
troduced by the Lutheran reformers The text 
was always in German rather than in. Latin, the 
whole congregation sang The tunes were selected 
from the best of the Gregorian* tunes, from secu- 
lar tunes, or from the original works of Lutheran 
composers, notably Johann Walther The original 
purpose was to give the congregation a greater 
share in the service than had been the Roman 
Catholic tradition The tunes were very metrical, 
much more harmonic than contemporary composi- 
tions, yet more contrapuntal than modern hymns 
The Hiief melody ‘was long kept in the tenor 
part. The chorale has been used as a basis for 
later works by such outstanding composers as 
Bach, who made many organ settings called 
chorale-preludes, and Felix Mendelssohn, who 
used familiar chorales in his organ sonatas, can- 
tatas*, and oratorios* Modern organ compositions 
employing chorales or hymn-tunes form a valu- 
able part of organ literature which is most suitable 
to use in the Protestant church services 

W Douglas, Ckurth Music in History And Ptic- 
(19'}'!) ; J, Julian, DtcUonary of Uymnolozy 

IHB 

dtrivn (G cA an mting*) An o * com- 

poonBcd of D Te o 1 and halnni, bleat by the 


b shop a d used n erta a ertewn e», such ■ 
bap im a d nflrmiti n aw 

chrismon: 9. rnotiogi im made up of the first tuo 
Greek letters in CHRISTOS, “Christ » Also called 
“Chi Rho,” the names of these letters b s e 

ChiiSt See Jesus Christ 

Clinst, the living' Christ now living and work 
mg in the world is not Jesus, and not even Jesus 
Christ* when Christ is a title applied to Jesus 
solely in his bodily existence Neither is the liv- 
ing Christ merely the influence of Jesus' life on 
subsequent generations, nor the ideals that men 
have followed in the narne of Jesus Christ. Rather 
the living Christ is a reality which works m the 
world today, having come into history after the 
crucifixion This reality was brought into the 
world by the Cross and its effective context. The 
effective context of the Cross was the heritage of 
the Hebrew prophets, plus other historical and 
psychological conditions prevailing at the time of 
the crucifixion, plus the life and teachings of 
Jesus which preceded the Cross and made it sig- 
nificant, plus the disciples whose lives were deeply 
shaped by all this From the Cross m this context 
comes forth the living Christ that works continu- 
ously in the world unto this day, through whom 
sin 13 forgiven, who is the mediator and means 
of grace and the savior of the world 

The grace of God through the living Christ 
stands m contrast to the work of God iindtr the 
law. The law is any established order with ils 
regulations and ideals, its sentiments and habits 
When God’s creativity works under the law it 
makes us appreciatively aware of one another’s 
interests in so far as we learn to love and chenth 
the goods and obey the standards of the accepted 
way of life. However, wiien vve live under the 
sovereignty of the law God's creativity cannot 
make us actively and appreciatively aware of the 
interests of people who live by different stmdards 
from our own. These others may belong to some 
different race, class or culture, or they may be 
persons so unique in individuality or in depth 
that our standards cannot reach them So, when 
we live under the sovereignty of the law, a bar- 
rier intervenes between us and all “outsiders ” 
The Cross, in the context which we have noted, 
shattered the sovereignty of the law Jesus cried 
at last, My God, My God, why hist thou forsaken 
me It became manifest to him in the last ex- 
piring agonies of the Cross that God would not 
intervene and save the world by way of the Jews 
To the disciples also it becanae apparent that the 
hope and promise of the law were not to lie ful- 
flUed by way of a Messiah who would rule the 
world under the Saw of Israel 

This realisation did not come to the dircipks 
full-bodied and suddenly It gtevv upon them 
after the crucifixion Furthermore, it did not 
grow upon them primarily a* theory or idea It 
grew upon them as a way of living. They found 
themaclTes Irring w th more fretdinii and fu 1- 
acaa of grow og comminuty with many sorts of 
people and intfa many taes which 



he Etanda ds of he iaTv -w u d not ha e per 
m t ed when was so e e gn ove the veE 
They and hem es ng n h way fi of 

a be au of what th y had g en f om Jetus 
d ag h fe and se ndly be au e he C s 

had sha e ed he hope wh h made the law »u 

premc 'Ihje hope continued with them for a 

time as a theory and can idea, but its power to 
shape and control their livinj; became less and 
less That fulness and freedom of the creativity 
of God that Jesus had initiated among them 
could not be bound by the law although it was so 
bound during the life of Jesus It could not he 
bound by their own ideas and hopes and fears. It 
could not even be bound by the purposes and as- 
pirations of Jesus himself The creativity of God 
working through Christ crucified broke the con- 
fines of the law hy way of the Cross and released 
the grace of God to work beyond the law This 
released and magnified power of the creativity of 
God in history, community and personality is the 
living Christ 

Tile living Christ can work in the world m 
this manner only through those who accept his 
sovereignty over their lives beyond the sovereignty 
of the law The law, meaning some accepted 
order of life, must always stand But m Christ 
it IS servant, not master When the living Christ 
rules our lives, the standards which we obey and 
the goods which we seek and cherish arc held sub- 
ject to the unbounded creativity of God This 
unbounded creativity broke free of the law by 
way of the Cross Jt lives among us through 
those who accept the soveieignty of Christ over 
their lives The living Christ is this sovereignty ' 
of unbounded creativity whereby community may 
deepen and widen without limit 

This creativity beyond the law is the grace of 
God through Christ whereby our sms are for- 
given. To sin IS to have any interest which makes 
us resistant to the creativity of God, which means 
resistant to any extension of oUr appreciative 
awareness of the interests of others We are 
never free of sin, hut when our ultimate corarait- 
ment is to the creativity of God beyond the law, 
then the set of standards by which we live can- 
not longer estrange us incurably from others who 
live by different standards. We are always es- 
tranged but in Christ the fear, hate, suspicion, 
prejudice, indifference which we feel toward people 
with standards opposed to outs can be overcome 
by the work of God. When the law is supreme, 
Cod cannot overcome this estrangement, because 
Our devotion to the law intervenes. This is cor- 
rected when the creativity of God in Christ is the 
ultimate source of control 

Sin continues even when we give ourselves to 
Christ, but when the living Christ controls us our 
sin in the form of pride, hate, fate, prejudice, in- 
difference to others it forgiven in the sense that 
it no longer blocks the work of God in our lives. 

It is no longer deadly. The death involved in 
unfOFgiuea iui la any final limit put upon the 
work of God n our ves. Fo givcness of am i» 
onoval of any sodh fina ty and tini ■ accom- 
pbahed by the livine durst. 


The 1 ng Ch st n the wo d oday ca y ng 
the g a e of G d b yond he aw 3 that c e 
at V y whe eby we may be ome app ec a c y 
awa e of one ano he a n e e ts no ma t r how 
un que he nd v dua pe sonal ty may be no how 
d e s the a e and u tu e of the peop e w th 
whom we deal, nor how otherwise inadequate our 
standards may be to compass the diversity of in- 
terests which we encounter Our standards make 
us sinners, not because standards necessarily are 
evil, but because we follow them in such a way 
as to put limits upon that creativity of God 
which works to make us vitally participant m one 
another’s interests. The living Christ is the cre- 
ativity of God released into history under such 
conditions that the grace of God can overcome 
these limits when we accept Christ as sovereign, 
over the law H n.w. 

Christ myth ■ A theory popular in Germany from 
about 1910 It represents Jesus as either an astral 
deity who has come to earth, suffered, died, and 
risen again, or as the projection of the repressed 
social, economic and political aspirations of the 
lower classes in the Roman Bnapire. 

See S J Case, Tit Hutor/city of Jesuj (1912), 
F C Conybeare, 'the Historical Christ (1914) ; ]VI 
Goguel, Jesas the Nazareite — Myth or History? 
(1926) y c o. 

Christ's Sanctified Holy Church Colored i A 
Negro holiness (second blessing) sect organized in 
190+ at West Lake, La There are 31 churches 
(16 in Louisiana and 9 in Teras) and 66S mem- 
bers See Pentecostal sects. etc. 

Christadelphians (Brothers of Christ) . A re- 
ligious sect founded by John Thomas (ISOS- 
1871), an English physician who settled in 
Brooklyn, N" Y , m 1832 He first joined the 
Disciples of Christ, but repudiating that faith be- 
cause of its stand on baptism and its type of or- 
ganization, he founded his own church in 1848 
This group, premillenial m belief, called for a 
restoration of primitive Christianity, and held that 
the Holy Spirit was not a person, hut an out- 
reaching of God’s power m man It looked 
toward a world- wide theocracy centering at Jeru- 
salem. Last published statistics give the group 
134 societies and 3,352 members in 24 states, 
the church has no ministers. A periodical, the 
Chnsiaielphtan Advocate, is published, 

R Roberts, Dr, Thomas, his Lsft and Work (Lon- 
don, 188^ . F J Powicfce, art. Hasting s Encydo 
pedsa of Kel Sr Etb ; The ChrtsSadetpbtan Advocate 
(Des Moines. Iowa) M q.r — vv w E 

christening- (4.nglo-Saxon fr Gr ) The act of re- 
ceiving into the church of Christ by baptism*, 
making a Christian 4 baptizing. Or, in churches 
where baptism is at the time of conversion, a serv- 
ice of dedication of infants T jr B 

Christian art: See art, ecclesiastical, Christian. 

Christian Biography. Lectureship in: Estab- 
liihed in 1928 \ry Dr and Mrs. E 5 T'pple at 
Drew Theo ogical Seminary Mad son. New Jer 
ley The capital som is 825 OOD The pnrpoac 



of die lerturrmi p » to prof ile an aiuiual 
of loctura on the life and though of Ch itian 
kaders The fo.lownig have tcrecd on this let 
tureship F L Wiseman, W W. Sweet, Bishop 
H. Welch, E. H. Griggs, D Malone, Bishop 
F J McConnell 

(f>ata furnished by the Office of the President 
of the University ) v F 

Christian Brothers: The name by which the 
Brothers of Christian Schools are commonly 
known This order, founded by St John Baptist 
de La Salle* in 1684, arose as a congregarion of 
]a)Tnen bound by the three simple vows, and dedi- 
cated to the education of the poor Its training 
college for teachers at Rheims (1685) was the 
drst sech institute for primary teachers It is 
found in many dioceses of the United States. The 
Irish Christian Brothers is a separate but similar 
institute founded in Dublin by Edward Ignatius 
Rice in 1802 This latter order also has schools 
m the United States ttm 

Chnstian Church As the name of a denomina- 
tion, designates the union of three groups which 
repudiated sectarian names a movement led by 
Jamea O’Kelley, Methodist, m North Carolina, 
1794; one by Abner Jones and Elias Smith, Bap- 
tists, in New England, 1801, one bj Barton W 
Stone and others, Presbyterians, in Kentucky, 1803 
Mutual acnuaintancc led to union in 1820. Many 
of the churches and their leaders, Including Stone, 
united With the Disciples of Christ* in 1832. The 
successors of the remainder merged with the Con- 
gregatLoaahsts in 1930 to form the “Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches.” Local congre- 
gations of Disciples of Christ are often known as 
Christian churches, but that body as a whole is 
not properly called “the Christian Church ” See 
Christian Union 

C C Ware. Bar/ea Watrtn Stom (1932), 

WEG 

Chnatian Congregation, A holiness sect, cadu- 
aive in nature, organized at Kokomo, Ind , in 
1899 It has dwindled to one church with 57 
members. See Evangelistic Associations, holiness 
churches. etc 

Christian, early, use of Apocrypha: See Apo- 
crypha, early Christian use of 

Christian, early, use of Old Testament; See 
Old Testament, early Christian use of 

Christian Endeavor Society: See Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, Christian 

Christian ethics: See ethics, Christian 

Christian Knowledge, Society for Promoting 
(S.P.C,K.) : Founded for the promotion of educa- 
tion and religion in 1698, now mainly active as 
an Anglican publishing house, e r H 

Christian and Missionary Alliance* A con- 
servative evangellstit and miaaronary gremp ^ *■- * 

^ A- B S in 18S1 I has miw ona m 

many trica and ci on w dcjpj tad evangel 


Stic work n the Un ted S alca. There a e 444 
chorchea with 32,00{) bera. See holiccva 

churchci. e- e- 

Christian missions- See Chinese religions, In 
dia, missions to, Japan, Christianity in, mission 
ary movements 

Christian Nation Church A conservative re 
ligious sect m Ohio, having five churches and 
slightly more than one hundred members. The 
movement onginated in 1892 and took the form 
of an organized sect in 1895. The purpose was 
to carry on an intensive evangelistic work and 
to teach a stricter manner of living than that pre 
valent among other Christians. 

The practices and teachings of the sett are 
largely negative in nature, stressing opposition to 
prevalent doctrines and practices. It opposes the 
wearing of ornaments, membership in organizations 
other than the church, divorce and remarriage, 
marriage with an unconverted person, desecration 
of the Sabbath, entertainments in churches, ar- 
tificial steps for limiting the size of fatnihes, charg. 
mg admission to places of worship, idleness, the 
use of tobacco, jesting, singing of secular songs, 
and similar practices. On the positive side the 
group teaches entire sanctification, divine heating, 
and the second coming of Christ Sue holiness 
churches etc 

Christian Nurture: The idea expounded by 
Horace Bushaell* in his hook with that title 
(1847), that the child in the Christian home 
“ought to grew up as a Chnsium, and not to be 
trained up for future conversion ” This book 
represented Bushneli’s reaction against the extreme 
position of the revivalistic Calvinists who devel 
oped the New Haven theology*, who, losing sight 
of the historic doctrine of children m the cove- 
nant, seemed to imply that the child must be per 
nutted to become “ripe enough in sia to have a 
conscious battle with it” before he could become a 
Christian. Bushnell’s view met considerable op- 
position at first, hut gradually prevailed He called 
the attention of the churches to the necessity for 
training the young, he expounded a clear doctnne 
of Christian growth, and he suggested methods 
for religious training. He is rightly known at 
the father of the religious education movement. 

Besides Bashnell's own works, see the article on 
Bushnell by C A Dinsmorc in the Okshnary of 
Amtrtcan Biography l Lewis B Schenck, The Preiiy 
terian Doctrine of Children ir> the Corenans ( 1940 ) 

E E M 

Christian Reformed Church: (Gereformeerd 
Kerk) Sec Kayper, A 

Christian Science: Christian Science in its cur- 
rent use designates a denomination which bae smcc 
1875 come to ahare the religious field vvith the 
historic Christian denominations. It « centrally 
organiied and directed but it functions denomina 
tionally in local churche* with thoir own build- 
ings, leaders and “readers”, stated time* and forms 
of worship It IS, therefore, descriptively jccuiatc 
to entitle the entire movemm as The Chriatiio 
Saemcc Oiuich and Ita loca groups at Chnttum 
Sdcrroc chttrehea, althoogh the Mother Cburch” 
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Ch. 3 aa S eocCj thus nadequate y surnma z d 
was defin ely a a ed by a eade £na y kno a 
aa Mary Baker Eddy and was the issue of a long 
and complicated stiies of events, experiences, re- 
lationships and even philosophies vhich it ts tx- 
tremely difficult to follow, disentangle and ap- 
praise It begat! «s a faith healing cult for which 
Phineas Quimby of Maine supplied a theory He 
Saally identified his system with the teachings of 
Jesus and seems beyond any question to have 
called it “Chnstsan Science" Authoritativt Chris, 
tian Science literature does not acknowledge tbii 
hot it IS documented by the Qutmby M anas- rtpti 

Mrs Eddy after her second marriage went to 
Quimby for treatment It was a turning point in 
her life and she became in her turn a teacher and 
healer She secured a following and m tynn, 
Massachusetts (m IS7S) organised a society known 
as the Christian 'icientists The first edition of 
Scfence and Healthy the authoritative work for the 
movement, was published in 187S Mrs Eddy saw 
m the preface to the 1909 edition of Science and 
Health that she began “Christian Science mind 
healing” about the year J867 and copy-nghted her 
first pamphlet in Christian Science in 1870, but it 
did not appear in print until 1876 though copies 
had been m “frtendiv circulation ” The work it- 
self seems to have been a final redaction of 
"copious notes of Scriptural exposition ” It has 
since gone through many editions and suffered 
editorn! changes. 

Basically, the supporting philosophy of Chne- 
tian Science is simnle It is a pure idealism. 
"Nothing it real and eternal, nothing is spirit — 
but God and His ideal, evil has no reality” All 
this is developed in Sctence end Health at length 
with scriptural support ingeniousl} argued, Since 
God IS good, He cannot have created nor be re- 
sponsible for all the shadowed side ot life Man 
is "God’s spiritual idea" and belongs by right to 
an order m which there is neither sickness, sm, 
sorrovv or death Such things arc errors of his 
mortal mmd. They have no reality for him 
save as he admits them Deny them and they 
cease to exist There are, therefore, two fun- 
damentally opposed systems of belief, the true and 
the false. Man is entangled in a false sy»tem of 
belief whose sources Mrs Eddy does not convlnc 
ingly trace He mav escape that entanglement 
with all Its consequences by affirming the other 
system and demcniitrating his affirmation by faith, 
self-discipline and practice. 

Centrally, in practice, Christian Science has 
been and is the application of its philosophy and 
theology to bodily healing, but there are marginal 
demonstrations in comfort, prosperity and general 
well-being, It has made a religion of healing and 
3 healing of religion. It has had, therefore, a 
peculiar power of appeal and an ample field in 
which, to operate In its first rapid period of ex- 
tension it drew- markedly from the older Christian 
uxuDci and their leaden. "ITic xe- 


n t amongat other th ngs was ® ^ 

e a 1 t a u e wh ch ticg ns to b d ed me 

mo ement has a ways b en m s ad o 1/ ed an 

a depa tmen of pub e a on o to spea 

ex emely effec ve It deal st ph ophy aa 

na u a y ed to an dea aa on of the m ement 
in general and Mrs, Eddy, in pai ui.ui.ii b,,^ ..s offi 
cial historians. The complexitv of the 
involved makes an analysis of .t unusuallv diffi- 
cult. Its theology substantially modifies “'e 'n 
herited theologies while continuing much ot tiieir 

terminolo^^ it « strongest la teaching that 

God should have meaning for the .’^ho le of We 

and rcsolvmg-in As own way-the 

eulty of adjusting Divme power and 

with what theologians have oalled_ the pm 

of evil. The result has been a definite type ot f - 

Iigious devotion, effiective with 

centered personalities. As a systari of 

Lith heaiing A is a strongly drawn system of 

psycho-therapy Its cures operate 

sponaive to suggestion, and it is usual y 

onlv functional disorders are thus respou ive But 

under any opinion of the medical faculties, th * 

leaves a large field open to Christian Science prac- 

“"Crnay say, therefore, that Christian SHence 

is a philosophy, a semi-theology, a system 

Bibheism and a psycho-therapy 

Ired amply financed and aptly propagated 

followers have an unusually 

Idoluess Statistics are not available and 

,„rr,.T,i V,a» been somewhat regional, out ““ 

Urge cities have 
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Christian 


Chr St an soc al sm S e s c a gospe 

Chr St an Un on A (o Jie gene d g 
na n e ng t 'wh h g ew out of a 

me g of e c a nd p nden e g u mo e 
ments m l864 Followers of James O Kenev, 
BaTton W Stone, Ji V B. Flack, and other m- 
dependents were involved and the movement drew 
heavilv on the Methodists (See Christian 
Church ) There are no distinctive doctrines apart 
from the general evangelical position This sect 
has 93 churches and 6,000 members 

An offshoot of Christian Union is the Church 
(or Churches) of Christ in Christian Union of 
Oho The breach occurred in 1909 over holiness 
The Churches of Christ in Christian Union are 
fundamentalist, stressing entire sanctification as a 
“second work of grace,” divine healing, and the 
second coming of Christ There are 86 churches 
with 3,^00 members. h T c 

Christian Unity Baptist Association. A group 
of 7 small Baptist churches (180 members) m 
Worth Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, which 
formed a distinct organization as a result of a 
resolution in a Regular Baptist* association to 
drop all churches practiuiig “open communion.” 
They practice feet washing but otherwise do not 
depart widely from ordinary Baptist positions e.t C 

Christianity*. Christianity may be tentatively de- 
fined^ as a spirit-filled* life of faith and love em- 
bodied in a/the religion 1) of revelation and 2) 
of redemption 3) experiential in nature 4) eter- 
nal in value-content S) historical in structure, per- 
son and event 6) intuitional in its access to re- 
ality 7) interpreted by a theology Chnsto-centric 
m method, Theo-centric m incentive and objective 
and anthropo-centnc m direction 8) incorporated 
m a community of fellowship (the Church) with 
its Lord’ 9) implemented by a free personal-social 
ethic, grounded m the Divine Will and 10) having 
aa its goal a universal moral-spiritual Social Or- 
der — ^The Realm (or Kingdom) of God ‘ 

The component parts of the definition may be 
more fully outlined as follows 

1 Christianity is distinctly revelatory — con- 
vinced that God reveals Himself and His pur- 
poses progressively (Divine irapartacion prompting 
human discovery) in Nature, in the Reason and 
Conscience of Man, in History, and culminatmgly 
m Jesus Christ (as summarized in the prologue of 
the Fourth Gospel and in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans) — the vehicle of revelation being tie Word 
(Logos) incarnate m Chnst and articulate m the 
inspired writings of the Bible. 

2 Organically, Christianity is a religion of 
regeneration and redempUan, coming to man as 
sinful with the forgiving and renewing grace of 
God to save and empower him both individually 
and socially with the spirit of a new life in Christ. 

3 Psychologically, Christianity is expenenctal, 

having its roots in rectal reltgtoas experience'^ 
which may be defined as the sense of the sacred 
(numinous)®— —purified and transformed by the 
D vine Spi-'t md made potent and tree a To 
and thought through the le of Jeuti i-e., 

the free ennrguang of the nuhTidun] self and the 


g o p n pp op ng p a and u h In 
Ch an vpe en e f? « b ends w t gfr e 
and o p od e an nne ha m nv ad 

bngd hd hbda f and 

fe and a 

4 Ontologically, Christianity ccuisists of eternal 
values of intrinsic, sclf-tvidcncinp v.ilidity and 
worth, embr icing the true and the beautiful and 
consummated in the Good These vrluec being 
essentially personal subsist and .tre unified for the 
Christian mind m the Sell -existent Eternal Being, 
who 13 the One Good," whose existence is known 
by his Prartjtec,*'’ confirmed b\ knowledge of * His 
works and ways” ** 

5 Having as Its purpose to realize eternal re- 
alities and values m lime, Christianity is struc- 
turally, concretely and developmentally historical 
Springing from a Hebraic-Judaic root which itself 
sprang from Semitic religion, as that m turn from 
primitive religion, Christnaltv is indigenously 
related to all religions, and may he regarded as 
indebted to all*" .ind as fuIfiHing whatever of truth 
and virtue (while rejecting what is false) is in 
all Entering into the cultural environment of the 
Craeco-Roman world, Chnstlinity crcitivcly ap- 
propriated Hellenistic as wdl as Hcbrow-Judaic 
thought forms, the synthesis of which proved 
singularly adaptable and fruitful for the purpose 

As concretely historic, Christiaiiitv centers m a 
supremely endowed, self-disciplmid,*' aulf-rc allied, 
redemptive person, who appeared at a pregnant 
moment in the historic proce*s (wiled by Paul 
“the fuUneis of time”), fulfilled a unnjue laieiion 
and founded the Kingdom of God *" His spir- 
itual portrait, life, death and resurrection, as 
drawn in the N.T., are accepted by the Christian 
Faith as authentic, trustworthily portrayed bj the 
hand of love Him Christianity his taken as its 
Lord and Master, one who has not only given to 
it its distinctive precepts and ideals but who was, 
and IS, hirnself the Faith personalized and, as the 
risen and living Christ, is still ever more widely 
exercising his redemptive mission 

The historic character of Christianity does not 
preclude symbol, drama and myth but rather jus- 
tifies and enhances these —lymhvl being essentiai 
to the expression of religion, both in interpretation 
(language) and la art, drama offtimg an incal- 
culable aid in heightening the impression and ef- 
fect of history (Christianity is ths most dramatic 
of all religions) and myth, including legend and 
tradition (provided neither is a substitute for his- 
tory but only an acolyte), lending to historic deeds 
and persons color, vividness, and significance such 
as history could not otherwise convey, 

6. While Christianity is primarily an experi- 
ence, a life. It is also a krtotomg and *8 such re- 
lies upon a form of knowledge Implicitly jet m 
telligcntly in/usfjonal— not less so in that its no- 
menclature is concrete, empirical and personal 
rather than abstract and speculative While de- 
pending cognitively upon intuition the philosophy 
of Christianity is catholic, comprehensive and hos- 
pitable and may be said to emb ate the affirmative 
truths and values, not on y of nttntjonitm, valu- 
wn and peno bsit of kc, dcaflsns. 


Clirisiianiiy 
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realiEKi, empiricism and pragmatism In other 
words, ChnsUaTiitjj is phiioiophiOall/ at once con- 
vinced and reasonable, distinctive and inclusive, 
intuitive and interpretive 

Logicillv, Christianity is markedly italeciK^, 
setting dipohr truths over against each other and 
resolving the dichotomy by a dialectic which is 
dci-uiOTial (.eitner-or) m respect to contraries and 
moral alternatives and s),juhci!c (hoth-and) in 
un ting mutuaih ftilfiUmg opposites. This gives 
birth to paiaJoji' — an ciprc sioijal product of 
dialectic which, uniting whokrtcss of view with 
discrimination, is peculiarly germane to the Chris- 
tian mind 

7 As revelatory, eipcriential and intuitionat, 
engaged in incorporating eternal values in human 
lire, projected as it u in time and in history, 
Chnstiinitv requires and creates a creedal, didac- 
tic, doctrinal tjisrru«jent oj tntcrprHations or jde- 
vUgy, consisting of a mystical-rational, intuitional- 
systematie /Aeo/ogy, the leading conceptions of 
which may he deiUned somewhat as follows, with 
the understanding that all Christian doctrines — as 
contrasted with dognas wh*ch are valid irmper 
oAfue it ai eimniaas (and which Christianity has 
also)— ace m. need of continual renewal and re- 
interpictation. 

The Christ! in conccpt.on of Cod is that of 
Love,'*’ borne to man m the banignaai arms of the 
reassuring (anaingical; syinhol of h'pj'irrmf (Heav- 
enly) rofiev,’’ as <t is witncsced (seen) in bvtng 
reality in the aoriship of Jesus’* and felt in the 
melting impulsions of the Holy Spirit 

Although sufficient for faith, Divine Fatheihood 
has been given mediphysica! tormulation by The- 
ology under the fuuhcr symbol of Tr.untfy in tSie 
doctrine of the Trins/y* which, appearing first m 
worship and afterward taking conceptual forns 
stands for the completeness of God and the union 
in Him of transcendence and immanence, power 
and love, revelation and redemption. 

Interpreting all things m relation to God, Chris- 
tian theology u thus Chnatu-centric in approach, 
Theo-centnc is its object and its teleology 

Divine Falherhood, enlarged in depth and 
range, involves and interprets the doctrine of 
Creation (crvarfoiCj) long regarded as mcchamcaJ 
hut coming to Pc understood, in the light of ad- 
vancing knowledge, as developmental, progressive 
and cooperativa, God as ’'Creator of treatorB”“ 
giving to creation itself, and chieEy to man, a 
vital part, through inceptive and increasing free- 
dom, in tlic universal creative, bnrnionizing and 
perfecting process which moves toward universal 
leconcJiation. and the fulfillment of +he highest 
possible good for all.® 

Jesua Christ for Christian theology is the be- 
loved Son of God, the incarnate Logos, the 
archetypal and ideal man (Paul), Savior and Lord, 
uniting the Jesus of History and the Christ of 
Faith, who by dying upon the cross m vicarious 
suffering on behalf of man implemented timeless 
reconciliation in tune and by hie resurrection from 
the dead brought life and unmortality to light. 
In this historic-symhoUc moving drama Chriilian- 
itjr uaites eiperlencc and event, factuallty and 


personality, deed and idea, tymbolisro and hiitoiy 
begetting an assurance of spiritual verity as not 
otherwise available for faith. 

Man, as viewed by Christian theology, is “made 
in the image of God” and ai such is rational? 
moral and free Having by abuse of freedom be- 
come sinful, He is, by virtue of the same freedom, 
and by the grace of God, redeemable and tmmoT~ 
tubli?' Through th,® freedom of Faith, Christianity 
conceives humanity’s iminortable nature as “an in- 
ner man” perpetually renewed, and thus trans- 
muted into a “spiritual (resurrection) body” which 
serves the surviving spirit as an instrument to ex- 
press personality and commune with others in * 
Larger Life beyond death ” 

m the light of Christianity, it a multi- 
form demoralising, corrupting force, arising, wil- 
fully, “from within out of the heart of man”" and 
becoming a sinister organized destructive power 
which assumes the guise of a personality (Satan) 
but will be overcome by the greater power of 
good ®* 

8 As a religion of love Christianity unites its 
members to their Lord and to one another in » 
heloved ct>mmttmty^° in which is cherished the 
highest possible human fellowship and w'hich by its 
sclf-aacfifice and radiant spirit (by no means 
wholly lost). — especially manifest on the mission 
field — unfailingly wins adherents to the Christian 
“Way ” This unity being spiritual and affectional 
IS potentially strong enough, as a sacrament and a 
covenant, to bring together Christipns of varied 
types of belief and worship and unite people of 
all races and nations and social stations in one 
world-embracing body, a consummation long de- 
layed by needless initurultTstandinjs and divisiotu 
but now moving forward with accelerated speed, 
fostered by the alienations and enmities of a war- 
torn world 

9 Being an actiic, redemptive, constructive 
Faith, Christianity impltments its mission by a 
vital, free, tndwulttal-soctal ethic which moulds 
personality and society toward the fulfillment of 
the highest attainable ideal. As such the Chris- 
tian eihoi expands in adjustment to changing so- 
cial, economic and political patterns, although less 
by external infiuences than bv the propulsion of 
its own autonomous character and power of adap- 
tation and application 

10. The goal of the Christian ethic, as of Chris- 
tianity Itself, is the Ktnidojri of God, anticipated 
by Hebrew prophecy and announced by Jesus as 
already present and exercising its healing and life- 
giving benefits through himself but also to come 
far more fully in the future in two contrasted but 
mutually fulfilling ways, one htologteal (the par- 
able of the mustard seed) and the other apoealyp- 
iic, overcoming, through confiict and upheaval, the 
Kingdom of Evil ** 

Christianity commits to the Church the chief 
agency in br'nging in the Kingdom, itself alto, 
as “the bodv of Christ,” an integral part of the 
Kingdom entrusted with the conduct of worship, 
the task of religious instruction, the regeneration 
of individjaU, of society and the wotld-widc ex- 
tenijon of the Evangel 
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garnered from the age-iong growth of good and 
adventure of man,’® a Kingdom advancing thiough 
growth and struggle toward rejalisation m the 
present world, get is already established and can 
be consummated only in the eternal world, the 
prayer for which is: 

“Thy Kingdom come, on earth, as it is m 
heaven i" 


Confronting as it does today, with a fresh sense 
of responsibility, the indispensable and urgent need 
of relipoti in the task of -world reconstruction, 
Christianity is coming to reallae, with new en- 
largement of vision and cnnaciouaness of dedica- 
tion, its own undeveloped resources as the Faith 
above all others of inherent developmental potency, 
iimting in. an unciampled degree doctrine and 
deed, ^idos and eJ/fer, (eg, tie unrealiaad ethical 
implications of the Fatlierhood of God), with 
power to meet, on the one hand, the pressing in- 
tellectual problems aroused by the new kno-wledge 
of man and the cosmos and on the other the 
orerwhelmfng demands of racial, economic and 
political -world reorgani ration Possessing as has 
been proven by nearly twenty centuries of trial, 
invincihle motive, insight and faith in God and 
man, it may be predicted -without hesitation that 
Christianity is on the eve of a new era of inner 
renevral and resolution and outer achievement in 


ts God-given task, 

» It need hardly be pointed out that this definition 
Hakes no pretension to be other than the endeavor 
>f a single luruted individual mind to summanre the 
onception of Chnstiaoity ^rnered after extended 
study and reflection Mad there been ampler space 
or the purpose the definition might well have been 
nade much more elastic and have included variant 
ntcrpretations of subjects upon which there w room 
or wide differences of viewpoint 
The attempt to torm t dedcKtion of Chnstianity ce- 
reals as nothing else could its ladefimile wealth, 
esourcefnlness and comprehensiveness as a religion, 
nakmg rt incomparaily universal in character and 
alno 

Rom 8 The scripture references throughout are 
ised as indices or ulustrations of meaning, cot as 
>roof texts 
“John 15 

* ^On earth as it is in heaven ' 

'Eph 2 8 

“Rudolf Otto. 

“Malt 17 20,Heb IM 
“John 10- 1(J. Rom S6 

* Matf 1? 17 
"Acts 17 23-Z8. 
tRom 1 20 

“ Rom 1 14. 

* Though he was Son, yet learned he discipline 
otough what he suffered and being made perfect he 
lecajM the author of Eternal perfecting (Salvation) 
o all who give him their heart's heed" Heb 5 9 

* Ritschl 

“Eg, "He that saveth his life shall lose it " 

' I John 4 8, 

“ ^e Lord's Prayer, 

*"He that hath leeri me hath seen the Father " 
«rgson. Tie Two Searces of Morals and Ke/rg/on, 
f 24"^ • 

" CoL 1-20 "Bv him ter ' all Aina mjto 

Acts i 21 The (mod d the great Rrstm 
t™ ( ) ftih. 1 0 Hat In ttie (Of 


he fu ness of t me he m gh ga he ogcihe n one 
a h ngs n Ch St 
SI Ha og he apa ty fo mmo a ty 
“ I Co 13 -—49 2 Co 4 d 
« Ma k 7 0 23 

Luke 0 8 Rom Id 20 
“ John 3 34 35 , „ . „ 

Th s dua. ,ha,acte, 0 he S-,ond Commg , 
though essential to its nature has been serioutl, 
missed by theology as well as lo popular misunder 
standing 
““ Rom id'ir. 

=* Parable of the Harvest {wheat and Tares) Matt 
13 24-30 

Bibliography The bibliography ol Chnsthait' rs 
too eytensive and varied for specific citation Ttn 
bratiag as it does the NT, the chief viritings of 
Patnstic literature, the great wnils of Medieval and 
ot Protestant theology, tlic tJassics of Ghristun M s 
ticistn and the be*’ r h— - , — .scuations 

of life and thoug < . » - - . " i nism, the 

O-rford Movemen ' ■ r _ L Roman 

tiCism Pietiso-i, i. , . ind the 

-lew Theology" and such contemporary movements as 
Social Christianity, the hrs-w ichulasticism, liartlnan 
ism. Reconstructed Liberalism, Pirsonaluii ’ vl t.iins 
tiau Realism , also the histones of the Church, of 
Christian Doctrine and Missions and the protiur 
tions of Christian Art and literatutc. Poetry and Sei 
cnce (in so far as rhest have bed .snunated by 
Chf/stiarrty) it is uonecessatr to do ntoce than direct 
attention to this affluent output or vuile liter itute 
to rnditate the wealth of cultutaj and spimuni fruit 
age tliat Christianity has evoked, ^ 

Christianity in China; Sec Chinese religions 

Christianity and the mystery relifiions; See 
mystery religions 


Christmas (origin and customs) The celebra- 
tion of tile anniversary of 'he birth of Christ now 
obeerved on December 2S Thera is uncertainty 
as to when or why this date was cliosen Tiiere is 
no data in the N.T by which it may bt driinitcly 
determined 

There seems to have been no interest in the 
birthday until die time of Hippolytus, Bislmp of 
Rome, in th; first half of the 3ru century He 
first chose Janvary 2, others proposed Maj 20, 
April 18 or 19, March 25 or 28 For some time 
January 6 had been observed as Christ’s spiritual 
birthday or date of his b.xptism and there it evi 
dence that it was also celebrated by some as the 
day at hit natural birth. 

Two mam reasons are generally accepted in ex 
planation of the decision favoring Dcceriiber 25, 

1 The “Plan of the Ages” By complicated 
and fantastic calculations the crcatioTi of the world 
was estimated as beginning March 25, so Christ, 
the Paschal Lamb, the new Creation, had hit 
conception on March 2S and iia birth therefore 
December 2S 

2. The New Testament By other unsubstan- 
tiated reasoning from the Gospel stories the con- 
ception of John the Baptist is placed in September 
and to Chr'st’s n March and thus his natitity 
m December 

Obviously, the choice of these dates was influ- 
enced by pagan observances, though to what eatctit 
may not be determined Tihe date of the concep- 
tion, March 25, is related to the Sun as it alto 
that of the nativity. There had long been the 
Sp- og fest-valt -oyosuiy celehratiog the rei'rlh of 
natmo n thciv had been the Satonulrt V 
her 17 24) and B (P 25) rejoicing 



L-ni-istoiogy 


Lhristology 


111 the end of the winter nslstice and the “birth- 
day ot the unconrjuered Sun ” As the Day of the 
Sun became the Lord’s Day (Sunda)) so. other 
pagan days and festive occasions were conquered 
bv Christ and became Christian holj days 

According’ to authentic records no church fes- 
tival was held in celebration of Cfiritt’s birth un- 
til the first half of the 4th Century Only slowly 
was December 2S adopted in the Saat wtice Janu- 
ary 6 was observed ia. honor of both the physical 
and spiritual births This date was celebrated by 
Jerusalem until 549 and has been by the Arnienun 
Christians to the present 

Few of the customs connected with the celebra- 
tion of Christmas are actually church festivals — ■ 
that is, have been consecrated by the church or 
come within the church year. Perhaps the only 
one is The Cradle of Christ an observance of 
Christmas Lve which has its ongm in the story 
of the Magi bringing their gifts to the infant 
Ch’^itt Doubtless this Is a refiection of the more 
ancient Adonis cult, the “adoration m the Cave ” 
The fact that these customs are popular again 
help to explain the choice of December 25 They 
were not imposed by the church but were bora of 
ehnociital human qual.Ues Ancient practices and 
festivals growing out of man’s reaction to the sea- 
sons, the strange and striking’ moods and changes 
of nature, weie continued bv the Christians with a 
new sigaifictnce attached Man remains a creature 
of nature though a Christian, 

Rejoicing at the end of the winter solstne, the 
darkness of the shortest day of the year turning 
again to the lengthening light — the Romani cele- 
brated this “Birthday of the Dneonquered Sun” in 
the madness of the Saturnalia hv the lifting of 
almost all restraints, the closing of schools, re- 
stiktion. of punishment, freedom of slaves, merry- 
making, gaining and feasting, the exchange of 
gifts especially tapers and dolls for children 
The same natural phenomena ivere obsened by 
more northern people in tlie Yule* feast, song fes- 
tivals and certmonies symboliiitig protection from 
demons and evii Spirits and assurances of abundant 
harvests in the new year The fir tree is in all 
probability a iater German adoption, its history 
going back no further than the f7th Century. The 
mistletoe IS of Celtic origm and is of modern 
adaptation to the Christmas customs. Each of 
those sjmholiics light in. the darkness, life ia the 
midst of death. 

The Christmas Tree, so universally celebrated 
now in connection with the hunday School, is the 
happy home and family festival transferred to the 
Church and thus given more hallowed and re- 
ligious connotation. Cf Sol Invictus. See church 
year, church year cycle 
Lilly Prater, Liitvts frem tbt Cutdm Bait%h 
(1914) , Jlaadofcb E, Haugao, editor, Chrisimn , 
Jocelyn Rhys, Shtktn Cneds, Appendut I, p 227 
<15*22). a-eiH. 

Christolofey; Schlciermacher* deSned Christianity 
as “a monotheistic religion of a teleological kind 
m which eTCrrthmg la related to Christ, the Rei- 
d The meaning of this definition n the 

context of bus theology can be ar be ignored, but 


what IS to be emphasised is that he believed it 
impossible to conceive the Christian religion apart 
from the centrality of Christ Indeed, the Chna- 
tian reltgioa cannot be theologically understood 
etcept by a rigorous Christocenti ism Christology 
IS the name for the theological interpretation of 
the meaning of the belief in Christ, it is the doc 
trine of the person and work of Christ 

While it canaot be said that Christology as a 
developed doctrine ean be found in the N T , it 
must be acknowledged thtt the books of the N.T 
are full of Christoiogical notions The names of 
dignity ’With which Jesus* is endowed (Son of 
Man, Son of God**j Christ, Lord, Saviou’r, 
Lamb of God, etc), reflect interpretations of His 
life and work in terms of theological ideas To 
what extent Jesus Himsdf made them possible 
by His own sense of messianic* mission, we can 
no longer definitely establish. But it is clear 
that soon after His cruafixlon, which His dis 
ciples m the resurrection experiences came to uo 
derstand not as a defeat hut as a marvellous con- 
firmation of His messianic mission, His person 
and life were explained in terms of certain pas- 
sages of the O T , particularly the so-called mes- 
iiank propbeciet and the Isatamc passage of the 
suffering servant 

The apostle Paul* who by the vision accom- 
panying his conversion was persuaded that the 
crucified Jesus was indeed the Christ, developed a 
first Christology He viewed Christ as a pre-es- 
istent divine being who as the servant of divine 
grace and love had humbled himself by becoming 
a man, in order to save men from the dominion 
of the “powers” of la’W, sin, and death, and who 
having broken them bj his obedience unto the 
death of the cross, was raised up to sit at the 
right hand of God, the Father, from whence he 
would come again to judge the ■world. Thus 
Christ waa seen as the center of a divine drama 
of salvation in it his incarnation and his leiur- 
rection were the most important factors 

This Pauline view which -was incorporated in 
modified and extended forms in the teachings of 
the late N T books, especially in the gospel ac- 
cording to John, was less representative of the 
doctrine that prevaiied among the early Christians 
than of their worship and common life. The 
“Lord” Christ Jesus was the center of their coi- 
tus and the fountain of their new life They 
worshipped in his “name” and at “new creatures” 
they believed to be “in Christ”. 

The Christoiogical notions of the N.T reflect 
the concern to understand the meaning and char- 
acter of Jesus in term* of Jewish and Hellenistic 
ideas. (In this connection it la important to see 
how these ideas, e g., the title “Lord”, gamed a 
nevr signifiaancc when they ■were connected with 
Christ and the Christian faith ) They served as 
the basis of all later Ch''iitologicil work, through- 
out the history of the church, proving to be an al- 
most inexhaustible source of a great variety of 
doctrines. 

The BiOat lignifican- post-B’blical Chris>e>!og cal 
development was begva ’when the to-ctUai Apol 
oguts, of whom Jostm Marty * w*a moat repre 
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creation and rational wuiid Oide.y, hey de a ed 
Jesus to be the incarnation of the Logos Thereby 
they endeavored to maintsia the monotheistic char- 
acter of the Chnatian religion, on wb'ch the 
Christians had insisted from the beginning, at the 
same time explaining the worship of Christ as a 
divine agent of revelation and salvation Their 
accomplishment was historically most important in- 
sofar as bv their identification of Jesua Christ 'nith 
the Logos* they could claim that in the Christian 
religion the Jewiish hope for the Messiah and the 
Greek-Hellenistic j earning for the disclosure of 
divine, ultimjte truth had been fulfilled Under" 
standing the divine revelation in Christ as the 
climax of Jewish religion and Creek philosophy, 
they could explain, the uniciueaess of the Christian 
religion in distinction frotn Judaism and Hellen- 
ism bj pointing to the Incarnate “Word” (Logos) 
But the price thev and their theological succes- 
sors had to pay for this achievement was high 
For the Logoa-Ck-istologv explained the meanmg 
of Jesus’ person and work primarily in meta- 
physical and cosmological terms (which, by the 
way, have proved unacceptable to us moderns). 
Thus the historical figure which is in the center 
of the N.T. message was lost sight of Chnt- 
tological speculation turned almost immediately to 
the problem of how the relation of the Logos 
with God must be understood. Another question) 
namely that of the character of Jesus’ person and 
life waited to be raised 

The first problem was solved in the course of 
the Arian* controversy the eewi”s of 

which had been prepared by the work of the great 
theologians of the third century, particularly On- 
gen* The trinitarian dogma declared by the 
Council of Nicaea (325) and confirmed by the 
Council of Constantinople (381) taught the 
homooitsia* (consubstantialitj, sameness of being) 
of the Father and the Logos (See Constanti- 
nople, Councils of ) 

When the Nicaean theologians defined the na- 
ture of Christ as “God from God”, “begotten not 
made”, they were concerned to safeguard a certain 
interpreUtLon of the salvatmn through Christ as 
it had been first introduced by Irenaeus. When he 
taught that m Christ “God became man that man 
might become God”, he regarded the Incarnation 
as the ground of the hope of immortality (for in 
it eternity had entered time) and the Resurrection, 
as the ground of the ultimate victory of good over 
evil (for by it death and sin, the “wages of 
death”) had been defeated By the Anan meta- 
physical teaching that the Son had a beginning, 
(that “there -was a time when he vyaa not”) the 
truty divine character of this salvation was denied 
Hence the Nicaeans under the leadership of 
Athanasius fought for the dogma of the divinity 
of the Son (Logos) w.th the conviction that *n it 
the Toy cc of the dmitun fa th was ex 
preaKd. Jt mm be noted, however tb yt la at 
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by the way, has been chiraitcrntic nt moat Chiis 
tulogical thinking, was also that of the contiovercv 
which followed aim et mimcdntely upon that im 
tiated bv Anus and wji essential!, com ludcd by 
the work ot the Council of Chjlctdun* (451) 
The problem which deniinoed iolutinn was the 
following If the Logos li.is to be regarded as 
“consub't'int.al” 'vdK the Father, wh.at kind of a 
person was Jesus in whom the divne Logos be- 
came incarnate'' Since Teiiuilian it had been cus- 
tomary to desenbe the cb.aracttr of Jesus Christ 
as “one person m two natures" fhum in md 
divine) In the light of the ■H.eAv.in U loKiag 
there arose the pmsibility of thu e Chrivtological 
heresies Nestorianitin*, which strmco the d'ffcr- 
ence between Christ’s human and divine oatu-cs 
in such a way tliat it bei.jnie impo^tihle to can- 
ccive him as one person, 'Monorhvsitism’’, which 
so cmphasieed the divine nature o^ Chrut i., the 
tBsetvt.il aspect ot h.s betng ihu his human ns 
ture was virtually denied, mj IpoH,!nri.ini6m*, 
■which defined the person of Chri't in «uch a way 
that he could he iigardid .as lu'iher human mir 
divine. The Chn8toIugiv.il dogma of f’iijlctdcin 
excluded all these heresies h" de(‘"i*ig ’he jiorson 
of Christ as one person with t'wo natures, so utsi 
fied that thev must be ri^arded aa neither mixed 
With one another not as sep.irated from one 
another The artificialrty of this vlifmition i< 
obvious, yet it saved the Chn-tian f.iith from 
serious Chnstolof ical aberrations. It prtscrvtd 
the fundamental Christian comiction that Gqd had 
acted in the man Jesui. 

For Centuries, it remamed heiaccfurth .i basic 
Christological tenet that Christ ■was both m m and 
God (Ongen had coined the phrase theanthropos, 
God-man) Thus the Creek dogma came to dovn- 
inate all CbristulogicJi thought To be sure, the 
medieval scholastica (in this rcapi ct following 
Augustine) vvere not much intrrested m nicta 
phirsical Christological speculations. Hence they 
took the ancient teaching on the pvr-oii of Christ 
for granted and paid pirticular attention to the 
■Work, of Christ. It became their speii.il concern 
to understand his passion and death T'he Crucifix 
thus became ihr symbol of mediival western Chris- 
tianity Anselm* of Cmterhury saw the deith of 
Christ as the only sufficient reparation (satisfac- 
tion) paid to O'ld for hnman sm Ab liUrd* in- 
terpreted it as that disclosure of divine love which 
will decisively turn man to the love of God 
Bernard of Clairvaux* made it the object of a 
mystical contemplation by which man might be 
Come one with God Thomas Aquiriaii bicndcii all 
these notions mto one 

This preaccupirlor with the question what Chriat 
had done for man, particularly by hia death, led to 
a -once-n fo- ifie Chnst of the N-T- which the 
•noen then og am had avo ded. Thus cwdseral 
ty developed the deal of the im ta on 
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nature? remained m the foreground 

This fact Tiias left unchanged a!so in the tiroes 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation. To he 
sure, Sra.^rous placed the teachings of Christ 
{fh'losophta Chnsti) m the center of his moral- 
istic and enlightened interpretation of Christianity 
And Luther professed to be not primarily con- 
cerned for the metaphysical aspects of the Chris- 
tological dogma, emphasi/mg instead the soteriolo- 
gical character of Christ as “the mirror of the 
fatherly heart of God ” Actuallj, the main im- 
plications of the old dogma remained in force 
In Luther’s fully developed Christology they be- 
came apparent iti his teaching on the atonement* 
of Christ’s death as a penalty for human sin (a 
teaching which the Reformers adopted) and in his 
doctrine on the ubiquity* of Christ, which he put 
forth m connection with his doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper (a doctrine the Chriatological implications 
of which particularly the Caivinists vigorously de- 
nied). 

Orthodox Protestantism retained the old dogma 
intact, extending it merely in furtherance of par- 
tisan interests The rational criticism to which it 
was subjected bv the Humanists, Spiritualists, An- 
ti-Trinitanans (particularly Socmians*) and Ar- 
rtiinians never led to a construction of new Chni- 
tological doctrines 

In the teachings of the philosophers and the- 
ologians of the Enlightenment* the doctrine of the 
two natures of Christ finally lost its validity. 
Their vigorous antj-supernaturalism and Ration- 
alism permitted them to see in Jesus only the su- 
preme moral teacher They were unable to com- 
prehend the centrality of Christ in the Christian 
faith. 

A reconatruction of a fully Christian doctrine of 
Christ w.as begun by Schleicrmacher* who in sep- 
arating himself both from Orthodoxy and Ra- 
tionalism taught to regard Christ as the Redeemer, 
insofar as he communicates to believers the per- 
fectness of his own Cod-consciousness, and as the 
Founder of the Christian Church, insofar as he 
determines its common life by the impulses that 
proceed from his perfection Ritschi*, depending 
on Schieiermacher, believed it possible to combine 
with these teachings the Chnstocentrism of the 
Lutheran Reformation. Rigorously excluding the 
old dogma from consideration, he insisted that the 
historical Jesus, the founder of the Chrntisn move- 
ment, must he seen as the revealer of God, par- 
ticularly insofar as in his life he perfectly fulfilled 
his vocation of disclosing the divine plan of the 
Kingdom of God 

When Ritschi became the head of the the- 
ological “school” that bears his name, the modern 
investigation in. the life of Jesus had already be- 
gun His own teachings greatly encouraged the 
interert n the hxitoncaJ J Neg ected, it 

roost fo gotten fo ceu nnes, the hi^ncil figure 
of the rnjn of R to d the 


Chrysostom 

1 fe of 1 be al P otes an sm Theo og a y the 
old Ch s ogy wa ega ed o he pa n wh h 
had de ped e g ou y on nued to lend 
powe to the mean ng wh h one la med to de ve 
f ora he Je us of h o y Today the hurch 
is m need of a new Christology See communicatio 
idiomatum, creeds of Christendom, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Dyophyoites, Eutyches, Jesus, our Knowl- 
edge of, fcenosis, monotheletisro; Nihilianisras 
oerichoresis, Virgin Mary. 

H R Mackintosh, 'Xhe Doettme of the Petto ft of 
Jesus Christ (1912) w P 

Christotokos: See Nestoriamsm; Virgin Mary 

Chronicles, I and II ‘ Historical books of the 
OT, contained in the third and latest division 
of the Hebrew canon, the “Writings” or Hagio- 
grapha* They were originally one volume, and 
cover Hebrew history from Adam to Cyrus (S38 
B C ) with special attention devoted to David* 
and the subsequent kings of Judah The work is 
obviously a revision of earlier, canonical- books of 
the O T , especially I, II Samuel and I, II 
Kings**, in accordance with the interests and 
ideas of the author He shows particular interest 
in the Temple*, its cult and clergy (especially the 
Levites) , in racial purity (see the elaborate 
genealogies), and in the dogma of divine retribu- 
tion Jewish tradition attributes the work to 
Ezra*, but modern scholarship usually assigns it to 
a writer of a later period, in the first half of the 
third century B C , who also wrote Ezra-Nehe- 
miah* If Ezra lived in the first half of the 
fourth century, it is not impossible that he was 
actually the author The principal source used 
was the earlier historical hooks, Genesis-Kmgs, 
but it is possible that other authentic sources were 
utilized. It 18 seldom, however, that the Chron- 
icler gives accurate additional information con- 
cerning history, and his work is chiefly of value 
for studv of the ideas and institutions of the au- 
thor’s period The Books of Chronicles arc sup- 
plemental to, and in the spirit of, the Priestly 
writings (see P), but represent a somewhat later 
stage in ecclesiastical development 

See E L Curtis and A A Madsen, The Books of 
Chronicles (International Critical CommcntaiT) 
(1910) , W F Albright, "The Date and Personal! W 
of the Chromcler", Journal of Bshlscitl Lsterature XL 
(1921). pp, 104-124 jPH 

chronological order of Biblical Books; See 

Books of the Old Testament, the, in chronological 
order) Books of the New Testament, dates of the 

Chrysoloras, Manuel: (e 13S5-141S) Of noble 
Byzantine family, was sent to Italy by Greek Em- 
peror to beg aid against Turks, settled in Florence 
on invitation of the city, and became first impor- 
tant teacher of Greek m Italy. Died en route to 
Council of Constance w e o 

Chrysostom, John: (347-407) John of Antioch, 

the “Chrysostom” being a title, meaning “Golden- 
mouthed”, bestowed because of his matchless pul- 
p t c oqucncc. Bom n Antioch ra 347 giren an 
u e cu educabon by his sa ntly mother An 
thusa. an adrocale n Antioch, hut later 
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byter in 386 Then m 387 he was made Patriarch 

of Constantinople There a friendly act in'voJved 
him in the Ongenisttc controversies*', which pro- 
vided an occasion for his baniahment o-wing to the 
hostility of the Empress whose loose life he had 
rebulced He died in exile in 407 He wrote 

commentaries, expository homilies, apologetic 
treatises, and a work on the priesthood in which 
he commended virginity and asceticism He is 
the only member of the Antiochan school* whose 
orthodoxy has never been ehallenged a x R 

Chuang Tzu* See Chinese Terminology 
Chubb, Thomas; Dee Deism. 

Chu Hsii See Chinese Terminology, 
church' See ecclesla, sect, temples. 

Church and State. See caeaaropapism, Concor- 
dat, Papal States, legates and huncios, papal, 
Westphalian treaties 

church architecture; See art, ecclesiastical, Chris- 
tian, church building 

Church Army A Church of England organiza- 
tion, founded in 1882 by prebendary J C 
Cirlile, which carries on work similar to that of 
the Salvation Army An American branch was 
established after the irst World war, with a 
training school for men and women in New 
York City w n p 

church building: In the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity, Christian worship was conducted in pri- 
vate homes. While it may be true that the basih- 
cae* of the Mediterranean countries influenced to 
some extent the plan and the structural system 
of the earliest Christian churches, yet modern in- 
vestigation would seem to prove that too much 
has been taken for granted in this respect 

Perhaps the oldest Christian place of worship 
known today is the ancient church at Glastonbury, 
in Somersetshire Local tradition asserts that it 
was built by Joseph of Arimathea, who is be- 
lieved by some to have introduced Christianity into 
Britain in 63 AD Extensive excavations were 
earned out by Prederiefc Bligh Bond, Esq, and 
others, and brought to light evidences that a 
Christian place of worship stood on the site in 
earliest times The present building, a roofless 
structure of sturdy stone construction, is certainly 
not the original building, but it 15 probably a 
heavy veneer of stone that may haie been built 
to protect one or more earlier structures The 
original church, according to tradition, was of 
wattle and daub construction, rectangular on plan, 
and of simplest constiuction 

AmcTKa war colon" zed by northern Europeans, 
and It u btrt natural tha they brough o this 
coaotry the trad tious of northern aadia, rather 


han he p ann ng and me hod of on on of 
he OU h n and eaa t n 0 n 3 The Ame an 
on we n wea hv and he wa no a 
emp 0 n odu e th a ge npos ng type of 

huhbudng htaebaaescoPne 

Spj n and I y no he m s Roman sq e h 
prevails so largely in Gtrm.in/ 

Partly because so many of the ca-iy scttleis in 
America were Englishmen, ana partly beciute the 
majority of Engli'h churches were of tlie small, 
Bsinple parish-church type, English types of archi 
lecture prevailed in Americ,a from the start There 
were a few attempts at a very simple type of 
Gothic*, but the style more typail nf Colon'al 
days was the Georgian London had burned m 
1666 , and many of its city churches h,id been rt 
built by Sir Christopher Wren, in a style some 
what new to England Their plan was oftui a 
simple rectangle, rather wde and short, wtih a 
comparatively shallow chincel These buildings 
were simple, but 'sir Christopher f,iVL(J them from 
mediocrity by constructing towers nd spires of 
considerable richness and of great originalitv 
The simplicity and case of coii8trni.(iuTi of these 
churches appealed to the austere Amencia Puritin 
mind. Wren’s Georgian style w is further sum 
plified, and our own Colomal churches were the 
result Many of diesc still cxi't Among thtm 
are North Church, Old South Churdi, P,irk Stri-ei 
Church, the Roxbury Meeting House, the Drr 
cheater Church, all m Boston, and the I'lrst Church 
in West Roxbury, the last no longer standing 
Close by arc the two churches in Dedham, and 
churches In Wayland, Lancaster and mmy other 
communities Providence has an cspeciallv fine 
example, and at East Lyme is a restoration of 
another good Colonial example Almost every 
New England village has one or more examples, 
and good Colonial is found here and there along 
the coast, as far as Charleitown, S. C 

Colonial did not influenLC the Middle West to 
any extent until relent years The prevnhng 
style there was a type of building incorrcitly caUtd 
Victorian Gothic These churches were rectangu 
lar on plan, with a thin tovyer and spire on the 
main axis The chancel dcperteraled into a shal- 
low recess, and la the worst etamples, was occu 
pied by tlie organ and tbe tingers About the 
year 1867, the so-called Akron thc.atre-plan was 
introduced, and gained much popularity throughout 
the Central States. A decade or so later, ff H 
Richardson and his followers intrudui rd i irnnlificd 
form of Romanesque, but its vogue ■was ot short 
duration 

In 1892, a Arm of young arciiitects known at 
first as Cram, Wentworth .and Goodhue, and later 
as Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, built All S.iirit ’3 
Episcopal Church, Peabody Square, Boston J hiv 
was the beginning of tlie remarkable Gothic re 
vival that was destined to hold sway m America 
for half a century. This famous firm of arcbi 
tects built churches in almost every Important city 
in America, and these range all the way from 
sma I chapels seating but a hundred people 0 the 
vai fabric of the Cathedra of St. John the 
D Tine New Yenk- 



An a tempt had been made n Eng and o e 
V ve the Goth c s y e wh ci had been a dead s yle 
for fou cen u es Eirt nen a ch te s such as he 
Pug ns the S 0 8 Bent ey Bodley & Ga ne 
Pa ey & A B n S ohe Bu t field Sedd ng 
Compe Tappe and o he s had done mu h h J 
liant work, but it was in Amenca> and at the 
hands of Ralph Adams Ciam, Bertram G Good- 
hue and a number of men either trained or infiu- 
enced by them, that the most remarkable age of 
church building since the Middle Ages, came mto 
being. It lasted from about 1S92 to 1930, when 
the financial depression and other causes caused a 
swift decline 

Not only m church building, but in all the as- 
sociated arts, was there a most remarkable awak- 
ening Connick, Burnham, d’Ascenzo, Lakeman, 
Reynolds, Francis & RoHnstock and a number oi 
others produced stained glass of a quality fully 
equal to anything done abroad Skinner, Austin, 
Casavant and others built organa of finest quality, 
exceeding even their cniincnt predecessors, the two 
Rooae\elte, Hutchings, Johnson and Hook & Hast- 
ings John Kirchmaycr’a wood caning became 
known throughout the world, while Ining & 
Casson, William F Ross and others did work of 
exceptional merit In ecclesiastical metal work 
were such men as Krasscr, Kcralewski and Ycllen, 
whoBc work was the rival of that of Mediaeval 
Hildesheim. Sculptors, workers in mosaics, in 
church embroidery, in encaustic tiles for church 
floors, and to a lesser extent in mural decoration, 
transformed many of our American churches into 
places of great riclinees. It was only in bell 
founding and in the construction of carillons* 
that the English and continental product was su- 
perior to that of America. 

Partly due to the mdustrial depression of 1930- 
1940, and partly because so many of these fa- 
mous and gifted architects and craftsmen died 
within 3 short period of time, enthusiasm waned, 
and by the time of the Second World War, com- 
paratively few churches of merit were being built. 
There was no longer the demand for careful plan- 
ning, sturdy honesty of construction and perfection 
of craftsmanship. 

Efforts have been made from time to time to 
adapt the so-called Modern style to church build- 
ing, but without conspicuous success A few good 
Modern churches have appeared m the Scandina- 
vian countries and in Finland Those of Germany 
and France are unquestionably ugly, A few rather 
good examples are to be found in England, such 
35 St Saviour’s Eltham, Hanwcll St Thomao’s, 
the new parish church at Hook and the proposed 
Guildford Cithedrah The vast cathedral at Liv- 
erpool, not yet completed, i® Gothic but with de- 
cided Modern influence In America and Canada 
a very few Modern churches have appeared, but 
thus far they have not attracted wide attention- 
Scc art, ecclesiastical, Christian, bells, cathedral, 
norman; templea, K.a.-w, 

Church Con^reis; Annual meetings of members 
of the Anglican inucm m England and in 

Am- ca, at which p ohlems faemg the are 

and g points of view p ted. 


In England a era offic a! comm tee supe se 
he p ans fo the mee nga n Amer a an o 
gan zation entitled The Chu h Cong e sponso g 
he confe en ea The Ame can g oup has a 

wo k ng comm ee w th headqua e n New 
Yo k the comm tee publ she booklets and syl 
labi for study w n 

church ^overBment, See clergy, polity Also see 
under various churches. 

Church Missionary Society, the; Sec Evan- 
gelicals 

church, the institutional : See institutional 
church, the 

church, the, in historic Christianity, concep- 
tions of: The term church is used to designate a 
group of more or less closely related phenomena 
and values, all related to the continuation in hu 
man history of the •«ork and influence of Jesus 
Christ Questions about the ^‘true^ meaning of 
the word, about the essence of the church and 
about the “true” church are ^undamentallv moral 
questions relating to the comparative worth of 
various human actions The meaning of the term 
varies between two poles but in every case some 
reference to both is involved, the first of these 
IS the idea of a special community of men con- 
stituted by Jesus Christ or by God through Christ, 
the second is the idea of an institution which car 
nee on or witnesses to the work of Christ among 
the “natural” communities of mankind. Each 
idea is subject to a variety of interpretations, 
hence three main sets of problems have been dis- 
cussed in theology with reference to the church 
the nature and function of the community, the 
nature and functions Of the institution, the rela 
tions of institution to community. 

In the sub-apostolic period the church was 
thought of primarily as a chosen people of God, 
a new race elected to take the place of the previ- 
ously chosen, now rejected, Israel, it was on 
the one hand the special recipient of divine fa- 
vors, on the other hand the special instrument of 
the divine vvill. Membership m the community 
was the result of regeneration rather than of na- 
tural birth, the law of the people was the new 
law revealed by Jesus Christ, it was not a ge- 
ographically localized society but scattered through- 
out the world While this idea of the church as 
a new and universal people remains a constant 
theme m the thought of later periods it is made 
the leading theme by medieval sects, in part by 
the monastic orders and, in the Reformation pe 
nod, by the Anabaptist* groups and their succes- 
sors. It IS of great importance also as one motif 
in the major reform movements from Wychf* 
onward The problems and conflicts which 
marked the development of the Jewish doctrine 
of the chosen people reappear, though with sig- 
nificant differences, in the history of the idea ntt 
Christendom The most important of these cen- 
ter around the following points the degree of 
separa eons of the new common fy from othe 
societies w ti which i n nglcd spatially 
culliiTally and eeo cal y the it ation of the 



new aw o ommon human mo e and the g 

o ousne ■wthwhhhelm aob ne 
p d and app ed he e e rnpo an of he 
let er of t ad onal law and of nd d a n 
pan the e/ en o wh h ffe ng e 

h p ep sen he fun on of he pe p e n he 
diMne economy, the mode of government of the 
community, the question of membership, to what 
extent it is dependent on personal decision, on 
divine action, on social or spiritual inheritance, 
the relat'on of definite and definable local or 
provincial societies to the vaguely definable gen- 
eral community of all Christians 

The idea of the church as institution, while 
represented in the early recognition of the apos- 
tolate and never wholly absent from Christian 
thought, tends to take same precedence over the 
idea of the church as community with the increas- 
ing ChriBtiauiaation of the Roman empire, the 
development of an official clergy and the episco- 
pate, of the rites and the sacramental system It 
IS m part the consequence of the growing matur- 
ity of the Christian movement, in part the result 
of the accommodation of Christianity to prevailing 
social and religious practices Cyprian* (d 238) 
brought such ideas of the church into systematic 
form Por him the church was primarily an in- 
stitution of salvation, centering in the bishops, 
the successors of the apostles and dispe^tsafores 
def For medieval Roman Catholicism* “church” 
means fundamentally the hierarchical institution, 
which mediates grace through the sacraments*, 
bungs offerings for the people and also governs 
as representative of God In general, the mayor 
Protestant movement, as represented by Luther 
and Calvin, did not so much break with the in- 
stitutional conception of the church as it chal- 
lenged the priestly conception of its function 
The proper work of the church, in the conviction 
of the Reformers, was the preaching of the gos- 
pel to which the administration of the sacraments 
was subordinate Calvin and Calvinism* united 
with this a large interest in the governing func- 
tion, as indicated in the fact that dtsapLne was 
regarded in this branch of the Reformation as 
one of the marks of the church alongside of the 
preaching of the gospel and the proper adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. In the period of 
Protestant scholasticism the prevailing conception 
of the church was that of a school which taught 
Tight doctrine, a notion wh'ch was confused with 
the idea of the preaching of the gospel, but with 
the evangelical revival in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies the original Reformation emphasis was re- 
established, so far as the conception of the in- 
stitutional function was concerned. 

Despite variations of emphasis on community or 
institution both elements have needed to be con- 
sidered in all thought about historic Christianity 
and a mayor question at all times has been the 
question of the relation of the twp aspects For 
Roman Catholicism the institution of the priest- 
hood, culminating in the papacy*, is the repre- 
■entatiTc and the vu ble embodiinen of he nrw 
ty no one i a tree ber of tbc com- 
irnmrty wbo ■ not loyal to the tion. Ln- 
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the other hand, the presence of the institution 
may be regarded by faith as an .ndicatmn of the 
presence of the community Seciirnn Christian 
ity, which became profoundly infiiiontia) through, 
out Protestantism in the evangelical riyival, sub 
ordiaated the institutional to the communal con 
ception and sought the establishment nf /isioU 
societies of Christians to which it applied the term 
church, without showing much interest in the 
problems of the relation of such societies to his 
tone and universal movements ur communit es 

A Harnaclr, Misjinn and Expansion or Chrislian 
sty tn the First Three Centuries, I vols (IfOB), 2nd 
ed ; F hoofs, Symhotih, C Core, editor. The 
Church and the Ministry (IplP) , Hort, The Chris 
tsan Ecdesia u a v 

church, the primitive Chnatitin • Jesus was 
not, m the literal sense, Founder of the church, 
for what he looked fur was the Kingdom, when 
men would spontaneously obey the will of God 
and no formal organisation would he necessuy 
The references to die church in Mitiheu’s Gospel 
can be proved, cm critical grounds, to be doubtful 
At the same time the church was the inevitable 
outcome of the work of Jesus He gathered 
around him a body of disciples which could not 
but expand and take on it the form of a regular 
community Above all, he proclaimed the King 
dom of God, and his fullowers wtrv those who 
broke with the present world and throw isi tluir 
lot with the new ordir which was at hand This, 
in its origin and all through its history, has been 
the formative idea ot the church- U is the so- 
ciety of those who arc sciking in this world to 
order their lives by the principles of a higher 
world) m which the Will of Cod is the sole law 

The church had therefore no definite beginning 
After Jesus’ death his disciples continued to live 
as they had done in hia company, and as their 
numbers grew they were obliged to introduce jome 
kind of order, which became ever more elaborate 
Before they knew, the church aa an inaiitiition had 
become an accomplished fact It regarded itself as 
the new Israel, and its very name “Ecdcsia” is 
one of the names applied in the O T to the as- 
sembly of Israel The view has eomtnonlj been 
held that the church in its origin was nothing hut 
an imitation or counterpart of the Jewish theocra- 
cy, hut It was something radically new. Its mem- 
bers were Jews and naturally fell hack on the 
models offered them in Judaism, which was the 
only religion known to them. This, however, 
only affected the outward structure of the new 
community, which arose directly out of the mes- 
sage of Jesus 

The primitive church was the same in its es- 
sential character as the later one. which aimed at 
rep oductag on > a gcr scale bur t had sev 
ml peculiarities which give t a place spart. 1) 
Its mood was one of intense s dour and conB- 
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deuce In p ed by the Re u e n v ona he 
d a pies we c now c an hat Jesus was he 
Me a an ha he had a ended o hea en ha he 

had sen down he Sp o he p hem They 

bel eved ha a any h u he wou d e u n n 
glory lo bring in the Kingdom of God. This 

mood of exaltation gave a special character to the 

church worship While modelled on that of the 
synagogue it allowed room for ecstatic manifesta- 
tionsj above ail for the ^‘speaking with tongues”, 
in which prayer was made by means of an in- 
articulate language^ supposed to be that of the 
Spirit. 2) The church embraced the whole life of 
Its members, and took the form ot a communistic 
society This was no doubt due in some measure 
to the belief that the world was near its end and 
that private possessions had now lost their value 
But it must also be eifpiamed from the effort to 
follow out literally the teaching of Jesus, who 
had declared that his disciples must surrender 
eveothmg before they could enter the Kingdom 
3) There was nothing in the nature of an oJScial 
ministry A precedence was allowed to the im- 
mediate disciples of Jesus, and especially to Peter, 
and their counsels were generally followed But 
m theory all believers were on the same footing 
They all took an active part in the church wor- 
ship, and no important step was taken except 
through the common meeting. It was assumed 
that the uhurch. was controlled solely by the Spirit, 
which was present in all lU members and might 
express lU will through any of them 

A society of this kind could only maintain itself 
for a short time, when it was small in numbers, 
and confined in one place, and animated by a 
tense enthusiasm which was boupd, in natural 
course, to die down In its primitive form the 
church may be said to have continued for about 
twelve years,— ~up to the time of the persecution 
by Herod Agnppa (A D 42) The disciples were 
then expelled from Jerusalem, and when they 
returned shortly afterwards they appear as an of- 
ganiaed society, governed by a board of elders un- 
der the presidency of James Before this time a 
new turn had been given to the whole Christian 
movement by the rise of the GentUe mission The 
Gentile churches took the mother community for 
their example but inevitably made many changes 
in ita theory and practice Yet in substance the 
ideas of the primitive church were those which 
determined the whole future of Christianity. It 
has always been recogmred that we must go back 
to them m order to understand the nature and 
purpose of the church 

E F Scott, The f^etturt of the Early Church 
1941) . O Linton, Das Preblim der Vrktrehe 
m2). a.ir.8. 

tsharchwardan (Anglican) : A layman appointed 
to assist the rector or vicar in administering the 
temporal affairs of the parish Normally two m 
number, of whom one may be named by the 
rector, the other chosen by the parishioners 

P.V N 

church year: The early Christians earned over 
from Ji*i*i*m the -dca of « weekly holy day*--- 


the observan e of Sunda}^* as a day of wo h o 
soon ep a ng the egal ob ervan e of he Sab- 
bath* They a o on nu d the Passove * now 
be ome the feas of he Resu e on In the 2nd 
centu y he Qua tode man* out ve y evo ved 
around the observance of Easter* on the 14th 
Nisan or the Sunday following A short strict 
fast before Easter grew into the varied observance 
of Lent, while the 50 days between Easter and 
Pentecost* were treated as festal From at least 
about 150, martyrs were remembered on the an 
niversaries of their deaths Thus m ante-Nicene 
times the framevork of the church year with the 
two cycles de tem-pore and ds sancUs was already 
established In the 4th century two feasts of the 
Manifestation of Christ, December 25 and Janu- 
ary d, were introduced, except in the Armenian 
Church, which observes only January 6, they are 
combined by devoting December 25 (Christmas) 
to the Birth and January 6 (Epiphmy*) to other 
Manifestations Further development is a ffxing 
of details— the ordering of the cycle of Sundays 
and the increase of saints’ days In the Greek 
Church all Sundays depend on Easter or Pente- 
cost, but in Western calendars some weeks before 
Christmas and after Epiphan> are attached to thoae 
feasts In the Greek calendar e\er> dav, in the 
Roman almost eiciy day now has a saint or saints 
(others besides martyrs having been added since 
the 4th century, St Mary and virgins since the 
5th), but in observance Sundays take precedence 
over minor saints’ days At the Keformation 
Lutherans and Anghcans retained the temporal and 
part of the sanctoral cycle. The Reformed 
Churches sometimes rejected all except Sunday (to 
which, by a revival of a mediaeval tendency, Eng- 
lish-speaking Puritans applied the Sabbatarian 
laws), but observance of at least the major fes- 
tivals IS now almost universal See festivals and 
holy days, Christian 

J Dowden, The Church Year and Kalendar 
(1910) , K A Keilnct, Heortahgy 
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church year cycle: The mam points of the usual 
Western Church Year are the feasts of Christmas* 
and Easter*, each preceded by a penitential and 
followed by a festal acasoHi Advent* (Latin ad- 
vtniusf coming, t e,, of Christ) begins on the fourth 
Sunday before Christmas, the festal season con- 
tinues through the Epiphany and its octave** Lent* 
covers six Sundays and 40 weekdays before Easter ) 
since the early Middle Ages the three preceding 
Sundays have been called Qumquagesima and, by 
exten&ion, Sexagesima and Septuagcsima (by in- 
clusive reckoning, Qumquagesima is 50 days before 
Easter, Sexagesima ?7, Septaagesiraa 64, hence 
the first name is correct, the second approximately 
so, the last not even chat — -but the influence of the 
senes was strengthened by a symbolic parallel be- 
tween the penitential season and the 70 years of 
the Babylonian Captivity). The last two weeks of 
Lent are Passiontidc, further distinguished as Paa 
Sion Week and Holy Week* Ascension Day is the 
40th day after Easter (Acts 13), Pentecost or 
Whitsunday** the seventh Sunday (Lev 23 IS, 
Acts 2 1) Its octave completes the paschal sea- 
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ton Tbe va at om n the da e of Eas e are ad 
u ted by lon^e o aho e se es of ommon S n 
days numbe ed af e Ep phany (1 6) and af e 
Pente ost (22 28) n ome med ae a and n 
mode n Lu he an and Ang- can oees the e as 
a e niimbe ed afte T n y (22 27) f om the 
Feast of Trinity*, observed since the 13th cen- 
tury on the Sunday after Whitsunday. The Greek 
calendar is similar, eaccpt that Christmas does not 
affect the cycle and Sundays are numfaered after 
Pentecost until pre-Lent, the pre-Lenten Sundays 
are named from the Gospel read (as Prodigal Son 
Sunday) or the gradual beginning of the fast (as 
Cheese Sunday, m the last week in which cheese 
may be eaten). Saints’ Days and Holy Days are 
£xed by the civil calendar, in case of condict 
minor Holy Days yield to common Sundays and 
all to the major festivals* See bibliography un- 
der church year. s a a 

Church, the Brethren: {“pro^rcsstve”) r See 
Dunkers 

Church of dtc Brethren (“conservative”) : 
See Dunkers 

Church of Christ (Holiness) U. S. A . A 
sect of colored holiness believers organiaed in 
189+ by C P Jones, a Baptist preadicr at Selma, 
Alabama It claims 106 churches and 7,400 mem- 
bers See Pentecostal sects e.t,c. 

Church o( Darnel’s Band: A holiness sect or- 
ganlied in imitation of the early Methodist class 
meeting at Marine City, Mich, in 1893. It has 
5 churches and 120 members See Evangelistic 
Associations, holiness churches etc 

Church of England! I) History Romano-Brit- 
ish Christianity, probably dating to the 2nd cen- 
tury, -wras weak even m the +th, though it survived 
in Wales and planted the Celtic Chunhes of Ire- 
landl, Scotland, and Brittany, later of great im- 
portance. The conversion of the English began 
with Augustine’s mission to Canterbury, S97. The 
English Churches, of Roman, Celtic, and other 
foundatioiES, were tinited and organized under 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, 66S-690*. Foreign 
contacts were less after period of organization un- 
til the Norman conquest, 1066 Thereafter the 
two provinces of Canterbury and York functioned 
as a normal part of the Western Church — m prac- 
tical matters Pope, King, and local bodies 
struggled for control. “The Church of England 
shall be free” in Magna Charts, 1215, referred 
mainly to capitular election of Bishops, gradually 
lost, however, to royal influence and papal “pro- 
visions,” the latter were forbidden by Statutes of 
Provisors and Praemunire (135M39+), but com- 
tnon by royal permission, the Pope usually pro- 
viding the King’s candidates 

Henry VIH’s policies forced repudiation of 
papal authority by clergy and Parliament, 1531- 
1535 — 'Bishop pjsber, Thomas Mote, and some 
others died for refusing Oath of Supremacy Un- 
der Edward VI (1S+7-1SS3) there was a rapid 
movement towards Protesantism, under Mary 
1553-g) a iort Irrcd Rrfo on. After 


Elizabeth i a tea on he El zabethan Se tlemen * 
efu ed both ezt emes Henry s cla m we e mod 
e ated bu Roman Ca h 1 cs wt e sab c o mu h 
pe se ut on and aga ns Pu ans* (a h me 
raa n y P esby e an the Chu ch ema ned Ep 
opa n go e.nmen,, - -U.g.-a. -n wo -h.p, non- 
Calvmist m theology After the Puritan triumph 
under the Commonvscalfh the Church w-as re 
stored with the King, but ceased to he inclusively 
national with expulsion of the Nonconformists, 
1662 (recognized by Toleration Act, 16S9). Eigh- 
teenth century inertia was broken by the Methodist 
revival, but the Methodist, Societies separated after 
John Wesley’s death, 1791. Evangelicals* since 
about 1760 and Anglo-CathoUca* smee 1833 have 
brought new life to the Churcti, which retiins 
contact with the mtcllectu-il and civic life of the 
nation* In spite of occasional tension, disestab 
lishment in England (widely discussed after Re- 
form Bill of 1S32) seema remote, though effected 
in Ireland (.Church of Ireland nominally united 
with English, 1800, disestablished, 1869) and 
Wales (1920) 

2) Organization and Status, The Anglican 
Communion includes, besides the above, the Ems- 
copal Church of Scotland (separate from Church 
of Scotland since 1689), Anglican Churches in 
U. S A , Canada, West Indies, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, China, and Japan, 
and various missionary dioceses Its organ is the 
informal Larabeth Conference of Bishops, meet- 
ing normally every ten years (since 1867). Ez 
cept in England it is self-governing on the basis 
of a constitutional cpiicopatc, with Synods of 
clergy and laity The caDttitiitioaal posifion la 
England is obscure; the “establishment” consists 
of legal and personal restrictions on the one hand 
(the most conspicuous being the obligation of 
chapters by a law of 1S2+ to elect the royal nom- 
inee), and rights to ancient endowments and a 
vague but probably useful national position on the 
other The Convocations of Bishops and clergy of 
the two provinces have since 1532 required royal 
assent to canons, a legal decision of 1736 denied 
them the right to bind the laity Since 1919 
they have formed with a House of Laity the Na- 
tional Assembly, whith may propose ecclesiastical 
measures for parliamentary confirmation, few have 
been rejected, but among them an important one, 
the Prayer Book Revision, 1927-8 (See Book of 
Common Prayer), after much controversv and die 
cussioa (and m fact by Nonconformiat and North- 
ern Irish votes) At present (Jicre are 43 diocese* 
in England, and C. 20,000 clergy i active member- 
ship IS reflected by Easter communicants, usually 
about 2,800,000 — adherents are probably several 
times as numerous, and m the rest of the Com 
jnuijlon at least as many again. 

3) Theology. From about 675-775 Erglaad 
was a center of ecclesiastical learning, it* chief 
lights being Aldhelm of Sherborne, the Venerable 
Bede, historian and commentator, and Aleuin, 
through whom England contributed to Carolingian 
scholarship. Kjag Alfred (S70-9Ci) dd modi te 
g espctaally by Iraoilationi, after 
Danish mTsaioni t »t homil ea and otic 
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C 1 67) and Camh dg-e (1209) we e am ng 
S. no h. 0 he A p Fou t en h centu y Nom 
ina lam at Oxford produced the anti-ecclfsiastical 
views of William of Ockham and John W>cliffe 
(condemned 13S2^ Wyclifife influenced John 
Hus** to an extent yet undetermined, in England 
hi5 ideas, repressed by Churi.h and State, lived on 
in the Lollards and appear in the Erastian strain 
in Anglicanism and in the Congregational tendency 
of English Protestantism In the early 16th cen- 
tury learning revived with a group of Catholic 
humanis^^s and reformers, of whom Dean Colet and 
Thomas Mote were the most conspLCUOua 

After the Reformation, Anglican theology, when 
it clarifies itself as neither Roman Catholic nor 
Calvinist, stnvee to continue the long tradition of 
English Catholic scholarship Archbishop Parker 
(1559-1575) published Anglo-Saxon homilies, 
while the '^judicious Hooker” (died 1600 J m his 
Laws of Ecclesiastical FoUsy defended the Eliza- 
bethan settlement His love of the Fathers and 
devotion to the Incarnation as the central dogma 
have remained typical of Anglican theological 
writing Even more by theologians, how- 

ever> the Anglican temper was formed bv the Book 
of Common Prayer — Cranmer’s great work of 
1549, considerably revised in 1552, and gradually 
restored and amplified in later revisions Its serv- 
ices combine Reformation loyaltj to the Bible with 
Catholic love for the Church and its ancient wavs 
of worship In the 17th century Hooker's work 
was continued by the Caroline Divines, while the 
Cambridge Platonists were the beginning of the 
Broad Church* school The Deist controversy 
of the ISth centarv produced a solid school of 
apologists. Bishop Butler's d^italagy of Religion 
, to the Constitution and Ccur;,e of Nature has 
been widelv influential The Oxford Movement 
(1833-3845) led to a revival and extension of 
the Catholic tradition in Anglican thought, the 
Broad Church group became more articulate (Es^ 
says and Revtstvs^ 1862), and Christian Socialism 
found an early champion m F D, Maurice (1805- 
1872) In 18S9 Lux Mundfj edited by Charles 
Gore, later Bishop, was an Anglo-Catholic ejffort 
to come to terms with the principle of develop- 
ment, some ten years later Liberal influence found 
expression in the Modern Churchmen's Union 
Among the tendencies of our daj may be men- 
tioned an increased interest in social theory and 
practice, in ivhich the school of Maurice has broad- 
ened out to mfluence almost the whole Church, a 
renewed study of Moral Theology (Bishop Kirk), 
a Christian approach to the organic philosophy 
of science (A E Taylor, Archbishop Temple), 
and such diverse trends as neo-Thomist philosophy, 
pacifist ethics, and the liturgical movement*. The 
specific corruption of Anglicanism is a disposition 
to excessive contentment and calm But today its 
practical activities are numerous and its intellec- 
tuxl fe go There i much n m the 

p g pnoblcini of church unrty mud wor d o 
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England xi929) , Y B±iliOi.h. Tht, Aftg>.*>.an R>.v ai 
Studies tfi she Oxford Movement (1925J , S C, Car 
enter. Church and People, 17&9-18S9 {1933J , F J 
oakes-JacksoOj Anglican Church Principles (1924) 
The Lambeth Conference (1930) , More and CrOss» 
ArtgUcamsm (1935) i Stephens and Hunt, ed , A Hss 
tory of the Engitsh Church, 10 vols (1899 1910) 
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Church of the Full Gospel, the, Inc : A re- 
ligious sect of four churches and 300 membe' •?, 
organized by R H Askew at Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, in 1935 It is a conservative group 
teaching sanctification, the secou d coming of 
Christ, eternal punishment, and the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit Foot wasli.ng ig practiced- See 
holiness churches- etc 

Church of Georgia: See Eastern Orthodox 
Churches 

Church of Godj A pentccostal sect with head 
quarters at Cleveland, Tcnn It wass first organ- 
ized as “Christian tlmon” in 1886, reorganized 
as the “Holiness Church” in 1902, and took Us 
present name in 1907 It claims to be m accord 
with Methodist theology, but stresses “second 
blessing” holiness, speaking in unknown tongues, 
immersion, and feet washing It has 1,081 
churches and 45,000 members See pentecostal 
sects arc 

Church of God, Adventist* See Adventists 

Church of God (Anderson, Ind ) A holiness 
sect (distinguished from others having the same 
name bv including the address of ita headquarters) 
originating as a branch of the Winebrenncr evan- 
gelistic movement It stresses sanctification but 
repudiates speaking in unknown tongues It has 
3,032 churches and S7,1 j 00 members See holiness 
churches etc 

Church of God (Apostolic) : A holiness sect 
organized at Danville, Ky, in 1897 by Thos J 
Cox under the name of “Christian Faith Band 
Church ” The present name was assumed m 1919 
Feet waBhing and immereion are practiced Sec 
Evangelistic Associations, holiness churches 

etc 

Church of God (Oregon, III) : See Adventist 
sects 

Church of God (Salem, West Virginia) A 
Sabbatarian and adventist* sect which branched off 
from the mam trunk of MiUente adventism (see 
Adventist Sects) in 1861 ■when the mam body 
adopted the name ^'Seventh Day Adventist De 
nomination,” and also because of disbelief in the 
inspiration of the adxentist prophetess, Mrs. E G 
White It IS fundamentalist and stresses literal 
in expretatj n of the BTi e. Itj oficen arc twe e 
apo#t3c*, tCTcnty eldcrr, and acren iteward*- I 
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Church oS God and Sa nts of Chr st A Xeg o 
sE £ und d n 1S96 by W I am SC dy a 
raaway cook, u response £o a v;s)cn Its doc- 
trines include a belief that the Negroes are 
descendants of the “lost tribes of Israel,’* hence 
cii cumcision, the Passover rites, and other Jewish 
customs must be observed along with Christian 
ceremonials The sect has a communrstic* colony 
at Belleville, Va E t.c. 

Church of God as Organized By Christ: A 

small sect originating in a schism among the Ivlcn- 
noaite* Brethren m Christ led hy P J. Kaufman 
m 18S6 The cause of the schism was a general 
dissatisfaction with all other churches. It is an 
“antj-sect,” marked bv its oppositions rather than 
affiimations. It opposes “second work holyites’* 
or sanctijfcation, other sects, union meetinffn, to- 
bacco, lodges, war, suits at law, Sunday schools, 
revivals, talking in unknown tongues, shouting, 
theatres, jewelry, fine clothing, creeds, and “a 
hireling ministry ” It elajms to be the ‘‘true 
church It has 13 congregations (but only 3 
buildings) and 360 members See Evangelistic 
Associations, holiness churches B T c- 

Church of God in Christ* A Negro sect 
founded by C ff. Mason, a Baptise preacher, in 
1897. It la Pentecostal in nature, emphasumg the 
“gift of tongues” and divine healing It has 
772 churches and 31,000 members in 36 states 
See Pentecostal sects s T c 

Church of Ireland; See Ireland, Church of. 

Church of Jesus Christ, the: See Latter Day 

Saints 

Church of the Nazarene: The largest of the 
holiness denominations, the outgrowth of the Na- 
tional Holiness Movement following the War Be- 
tween the States, It has 2,197 churches and 
136,000 members. It is represented in all the 
States 

The Church of the Nazarene represents the 
merger of a large number ot holiness sects and 
associations Over the years it has had several 
names In 1890 several New England churches 
organized the Central Evangelical Holiness Asso- 
eiation, m 1893 other chuiches organized the As- 
sociation of Pentecostal Churches of America in 
New York, in 1896 these united under the latter 
name. The pirst Church of the Niaarene was 
formed at Los Angeles in 1895, and in 1907 the 
Naaarenes united with the Pentecostal Association, 
taking the name of Pentecostal Church of the 
Naiarene. Other holiness bodies joined from time 
to time- New Testament Church of Chriat, Inde- 
pendent Holiness Church (united in 190+ and 
called the Holiness Church of Christ) and the 
Pentecostal Alliance (or Mission) In 1919 the 
word "Pentecostal” was dropped and the sect be- 
«roe The Chardi of the Naxarenc, See ho ncas 
churches 
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Church of Kevelat ati the A g ous se t 
founded hy Jane S n. L- - a. Long Beach, 
California, m 1930 The only dutmctivc prin- 
ciple is the practice of iretiphysicai and m.ignetic 
healing. Ministers are i.neolL.r‘i,d There are 
three churches and about 3 50 mrnbers arc 

Church of ScotfatiJ 8ee Scathand, Church of 

church school. See Sundjy School movement m 
the United States 

Church Student movements: student re- 

ligious organiratioii'i- 

Churches of Christ: a) Many of the older New 
England churches, antedating serious competition 
of other denomiiiations with the Congregatioml 
standing order, are called Churihcs of Christ, eg, 
“The United Church of Christ m New Haven ” 
b) Local congregations of Disciples of Christ are 
often called Churches of Chnst, cl The only group 
whicn has no other n.ime, and the one to which 
It refers in government ititisticn, is the bodv of 
churches which sepanltd from the Dnciples of 
Christ* They are strict conatructiunists m “re 
storing primitive Christianity,’' to the ixtcnt tiiat 
they repudiate missionary souiLties and the use 
of the organ in public worship, both of whirh are 
deemed unscripturnl Some also diniiow .Sunday 
schools and the use of individual cnmirmniciji cups 
Their extreme congregational independency does 
not admit any general orgaruration, and their 
statistics are therefore unctrtair., hut they probably 
number about 500,000, with their gmtest "itrength 
in the South, especially in Texas. Their separate 
existence was first recognirud in the religious 
census of 1906 w.it,c 

Charches of Christ uo Chrisckn Union See 
Christian Union. 

Churches of Goef, Holiness: A Negro holineji 
sect organized bv K. H- Burrus at Atlanta, Ga , 
113 J9I6 It teachee divine healing and entire 
sanctification. There are 35 churches and 5,800 
members. See pentccoatal sects. ®,T c 

Churches of God in Jesus Christ: See Adven- 
tists. 

Churches of God in North America; A con- 
servative sect which originated m the revivals of 
John 'Winebreoner, a preacher of the German Re- 
formed Church* Hr left that deni'minjtion (uii- 
der charges growing out of his preaching of ex- 
perience) about (825 and organized a “Church of 
God," later called the "Oenoral Pldsrehip of the 
Church of God” In 1896 the niiinc became Gen- 
ta’aJ Eldership of the Churchw of God in North 
America These churches oppose ‘'sectarianism” 
and insist that “B*bUs things should be known by 
BTi e and a Bihlc name should not be 

giTcn to anythuif not nod n the B blc.” 
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Churches of the Living God Two Negro sects 
growing out of a group organized by William 
Christian at W’-ightsville, Ark, in I8S9 under the 
name of ‘'Church of the Living God, Christian 
Workers for Fntndbltip ” In 1925 E J Cam led 
off a group vrh'cJi took the nnme “Church of the 
Living Cod, the Pillar and Ground of Truth ” 
Mrs Ethul L Christian is now “Chiefest.” of the 
body operating under the original name. She 
iives at Memphis, Tenn., arid clairns doctrines 
given to her b> direct revelation which are not 
communicated to “gentiles^* Among these is the 
revelation that Jesus Christ and King David were 
Negroes The “Christian Workers for Fellow- 
ship^’ branch has 96 churches and 4,500 members 
“The Pillar and Ground of Xruth^’ has 1 19 
churches and 4,800 members See pcntecostal 
sects ETC 

Churches of the New Jerusalem' See New 
Jerusalem, Church of the 

churches, social work of. See social gospel, 
social work of the churches 

Cibonuin,: (From Or htBoTioT^^ cup) 1) A chal- 
ice like covered vessel from vvhich the consecrated 
eucharistic bread is communicated and in which 
it IB reserved upon the altar 2) A canopv sup- 
ported on pillars and covering the altar p v n. 

circumambulation: Ceremonial walking around 
an object or person It is ueually done three 
times, keeping the right side toward the object 
encircled The practice Is almost universal What- 
ever may have been the origin of the custom, the 
many peoples have used it for many purposes — to 
show respect, to give protection, to consecrate a 
building site, to secure good fortune, to identify 
oneself with or acquire the sinctity of a sacred 
object or holy person. Walking m the reverse di- 
rection ahowa disrespect and ha? evil effects. See 
death and burial practices, magic circle akk 

circufrtcision: CircurnciSion, or amputation of the 
male prepuce, is one of the oldest as well as one 
of the most wide-spread customs. It is or was 
practised (although with many vanitions ag to 
the method of circumcision, age at the time of 
circumcision, who may perform the rite, etc.), 
among the Jews, Mohammedans, Egyptians, Poly- 
nesians, the Indian tribes of the New World and 
many of the primitive tribes of Africa and 
Australia In fact It Is estimated that 1/7 of the 
male population of the world is circunciaed. 

Many theories are advanced to explain the 
origin and purpose of this custom^ such as a) for 
hygienic reasons, h) as a mark of tribal affiliation, 
c) u a prrparatoQ fo sexual I fe, d) at an 
U>rf tost of ourage before acceptance nto the tribe, 
c) aa a of nnctify the vc facoL 


Uj uaii.^w 

ties, f) aj a aacnflce red g he ma e £ om the 
god who gxvc him 1 fc. 

Fo the Jcwi a umcifioa u one of the irioi 
impoTtan of the 6 3 nun an dm cn la I Waa n 
terpreted as a sign of the covenant between God 
and Israel and, therefore, indispensable as a mark 
of affiliation with the latter (cf. Gen 17 10-I4f 
Ex 12 44-49), 

In the Talmud^ many prescriptions are laid 
down regulating the act of circumcision It may 
be performed even on the Sabbath, if that is the 
eighth day after birth It consists of a) 'mxla.hj 
the amputation of the prepuce, b) pertahf the 
baring of the glans, and c) m^Czttzak^ staunching 
the flow of blood Appropriate benedictions are 
recited before and after the circumcision and the 
child 18 given a name at th.s time. The circum- 
cision ceremony is usually followed by a festive 
meal, at which a special Grace h recited in which 
reference is made to this event. See feasting, 
Jew ish Christianity , Mob ammedanism 

E B L P. 

Circumcision, Feast of the January 3 Cir 
cumcision was a sign of the covenant between Cod 
and the Jewish nation The feast commemorateB 
Chnst^s reverence for the Law la undergoing this 
nte eight days after His birth. The feast was 
also observed as an occasion of reparation for the 
immoral pagan excesses connected with the wor- 
ship of Janus on this dav See New Year’s cele 
brations 

Cf Addis and Arnold, A Cashohe Dictionary 
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Cistercian Order, the; A rigid revival of the 
Benedictine^^ rule, substituting manual labour for 
learning It was founded by Robert de Thierry, 
Abbot of Citeaux (Lat Ctsterctum') whence the 
order derived its name Its mam point lay in the 
insistence on simplicity in its churches, houses 
and dress Their habit was a white gown and 
hood over a black cassock. A black cloak was 
worn outside the precincta of the monastery. Their 
best known members were Stephen Harding, the 
third Abbot and St. Bernard^*' The order spread 
rapidlv as far as Russia in the Easc^ Jerusalem, 
to England where the shrines of Fountamea and 
Rivaulx Abbeys testify to the wealth the Order 
acquired In Henry VIIPs* reign, 75 houses and 
26 nunneries of the Order were suppressed m 
England alone. Cf Caesarius of Heisterbach 

F W B 

city missions. The agencies and work by which 
the church ministers to the spiritual and material 
needs of the poor and under-pnvileged m the 
cities of Christian lands It includes housing, 
clothing, feeding, reforming, teaching, providing 
occupation and recreation, preaching, counseling 
and social case work, p k j 

Civa: See Shiva 

oivil law See law 

cl o See occaltiBcn pampvychoJogy) 

psychxuJ IOC daa fo 
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Clarke, James Freeman: (1810-1S88) Unitari- 
an minister Born, Hano'ver, N H»j d Boston, 
Mas& 4 , harvard C^llegej 1829, Divinity School, 
IS'53 Ministei, Louisville, Ky, lS33-4-Oi 
Church of the Disciples, Bo^taU) IS+I-SS, Pro- 
fessor at Harvard Dtvmity School, 1S67-7I- Es- 
tablished hia Boston church as perfectly free In 
taith and Lustoniu, less bound by traditions than 
the older ones, and made it a vital force in all 
religious, moral, social and political refoims 
Apart from his work as pastor, he was long a 
leading epint m the organized work of hts de- 
nomination, acti^'’e m public education, social bet- 
terment, anti-slavery, civil-scrvice reform, equal 
suffrage, temperance Irenic ind ot wide religious 
sympathies he published Orthodoxy Us Tstttks 
and Errorr (1S66\ Tea Great Rthgtons (IS'^l), 
Com'^non^sense in Religt-oa (1S7+), V esaed Ques- 
ti.ons in Thcolog'i (1S85), etc 
See Autobiography (1891) > cd- E E Hale 

E M W* 

Clarke, William Newton: (IS41-19I2) Baptist 
minister and theologian, graduated, Madison 
{now Colgate) University, 1861, Colgate The- 
ological Seminary, 1S63, held important pastorates 
til Newton, Mass , Montreal, and in Hamilton, 
N Y., taught NT Inteipretation in Toronto 
Baptist Colleges became professor of Christian 
Theology, Ethics and Apologetics, Colgate Uni- 
versity in 1890 Here he taught with marked 
ability until his death 

Author An Outline of Chnsitan Theology (1898) , 
The Chnsti&rt Doetrfne of God U909) , Can I Be- 
Uete in God the Pather (1899) > Sixty Years 
the Bible (19091, The Eihus of Jesus {1911) A 
biography was published in 1916 Dr Clarke s An 
Outline of Christian ThsologPi notable for its clarity, 
experiential quality and irentc spirit^ at once met 
with atiproval and became one of the most acceptable 
and constructive texts m Systematic Theology 

J*w B 

Class, Gustav (1836-190S) He taught philoso- 
phy at Erlangen. Not unlike R Eucken*, he 
was induenced by Fichte and Stcifensen He had 
the courage of continuing a metaphvsic of the 
5pint, in which he assigned to religion a universal 
significance. 

Untersuchrtngen lur Phanomenoiogfe und Ontohgie 
des menschltchen Genies (Leipzig, 1896) , Dte Reah- 
tat der Gottesidee (Munchen. 1904) h h 

class struggle* See socialism. 

classics oi Confucianism. S«e Confuemmsm. 

clasaificatton of religions; The divisions, 
classes, and subclasses, etc-, Into which the re- 
ligions of history differentiate, a grouping of the 
histoiicsd reLg'oafl 'Uto kmd*, t& the sc*- 

eaatifi itwij of religion- 

om have heretofore Tmifonnlj failed 


n tha hey ha e mpa d he wh en, ss o n 
g y of g u u and mo he p 
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he qua e a he e pen e f h qu n 
a pc t fa e g on. They i d o h w w h 
clearness what it was in religious history that 
definitely marked off a ^‘religion^' as a historical 
whole, and what it was that determined the hia 
toncal unity and the individuality of a smglu re- 
ligion within the entire held They failed to 
make a thorough use of the basic religious con 
cepts found imbedded in, and giving character to, 
the actual historical religions 

Examples of types of classifiers will illustrate 
A) Hegel* tried to classify hibConcal phenomena 
m religion with a concept not found in the his 
toncal religions themselves Quite significantiy, 
he did pav his respects to genuine basic concepts 
of the religious factor in historical religions of 
Hebrews and Greeks^ concepts accuallr possessing 
control over rehgioui. patterns, however he failed 
to use them in thejr historical charicter, and re 
stricted their ubc to the service of his specuHtive 
concept of the Absolute. This ao altered the his- 
torical meaning they actually earned in their fierv 
ice as concepts, that all attonipta of Hegelians to 
perfect HegePs classification, without having to 
alter his criterion, were bound to rail B) Mau- 
rice Vernes, typical of another ^roup of 

classifiers, failed m that he m^dc use of culture, a 
non-religious concept, for a cnterioju’ Concept* 
such as race, culture, language, geography, etc , arc 
ineffectual as criteria tor grouping rehgiuns oJr his- 
tory for scientific studj of religion C) Goblet 
D'Alviella^ is an example of a large group of 
classifiers which used enitty concepts. He sought 
to arrange religions in a sciiea according to group* 
of religious entities, from nature worship and wor- 
ship of the dead to monotheism, 

The problem of clas^uffcation approached a 
solution satisfactory for scientific study when, for 
a criterion, consistent use was made of the concept 
of the religious factor, which is f«>und Imbedded 
m each and every religion of history Once the 
evolution of the meaning in tiie concepts of the 
religious factor In the, hibtorical matenals, was un- 
covered, there was found a skeUtal frame or pat- 
tern of the religions in the entire field of history 
Materials of a new classification were revealed* 
they were the characteristics of the rel-gion* them- 
selves, were genetic m rfature, and had their lim- 
itations both in place and time Historical re- 
ligions were observable as wholes, and required 
definitions that depended upon lh«* range of the 
basic concept involved. A.nd that b 4 isic concept 
was the concept of the religious factor. 

Briefly, the classification indicated the following 
The entire field of religions is seen to break into 
two great division* £wo-Jactor reltgion, and one 
factor religio-n^*^ The one-factor rrligjon dif- 
ferentiated into five subdivision* which far conve- 
nience and ideatificJtian arc' ntah religion, notts 
religion, masnyu religion, brahman religion, and 
e' g on c*ch of thc»c five arc fi£^cr diF 
£cr ted ato dig ou* »7it£3Ei» wh ch »Cr»e ibout 
909^ of the people* of the iro d today concept 
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Clement 
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breafe as wholeSj and are conveniently identified by 
the manner of life of the human societies repre- 
sented whether hunter religion, herder religion, 
religion of hoe-culture peoples, or religion of field- 
culture or urban culture peoples. Each such class 
has its member representatives, which are religions 
of single societies . , If, therefore differentiation 

of historical religion is followed beyond the divi- 
sions, representing the religious factor on a man- 
nature basis, it reaches next to the classes repre- 
senting the religious factor on a region-culture ba- 
sis, beyond that it reaches to the subclasses, repre- 
senting the religious factor on an integrating func- 
tioning religious society basis If followed to 
its end the differentiation reaches the individual 
religious member of human society * 

1 G W F Hegel, Phlosophy aj Hutory, tc fay J 
Sfliree (1901). PP. 33 60 

^ Maurice Vernes, VHwoite da Religions (Paris, 
18g7). PP 67-94 

® Goblet D'Alvielta. The Origin and Growth of 
she Conception of God (londoo, 1897), sec ed . 
PP xil-xv 

^roi fuller consideration of the 'ahole question of 
classification, sec Fred L Parrish, The Classification 
of Rfiigions ( 1941 ) y i. p. 

classis* In some Reformed polities, eg, that of 
the Reformed Church in America*, a judicatory 
corresponding to the presbytery*, i.e., a body of 
the ministers of a region and elders representing 
the churches, having authority over churches and 
ministers under the superior judicatories r h.>j 

Clntidios of Turin: (d, ca. 827} Bishop A 
Spaniard (tainted by the Adoptlonism of Felix of 
UrgelJ*}, he was favored by the Carolingian court 
because of Biblical scholarship, having compiled 
several commentaries (Genesis through Kings, 
Matthew, Pauline epistles). Opposing cult of pic- 
tures, crosses, saints, he engaged in controversy 
with Jonas of Orldans and the Irish Dungal 

A C 

Glaver, St. Peter; (1S80-16S4) Spanish Jesuit, 
for thlrtv-five years the volunteer servant and spir- 
itual father of the African negroes who were 
brought to Cartagena, Colombia, to be sold as 
slaves EAR 

Cleanfhes' (ca 304-233 BC) A leader of the 
Athenian school of Stoics* following Zeno of 
Citmm*. Author of a "Hvmn to Zeus” (tr. in 
Bakewell, Source Book of Ancient Philosophy), 

JEN 

clearstory: See nave 

Clecnent of Alexandria; (AD. c ISO-c 213} 

Christian Platonist, Logos theologian par excel- 
lence^ teacher of Origen*, by general consent one 
of the most attractive figures in. Christian history 
Clement like his great pupil sets out from the 
Creed and appeals steadfastly to Scripture. He ts 
important as a witness to the virtual completion 
of the N T Canon The center, however, of 
Clement’s Christianity is neither the Father m 
Heaven no- the Son boadc man to be the Re- 


deeme of he wo d I he e e a e Logos 
the gu de gua d an h mp on and edu a o of 
humaniiv This Logos is reiaced to the One o 
highest God as mind to its unknown foundation, 
through It the Absolute enters into relations, the 
many are derived from the one Bigg credits 
Clement with being the real founder of Neo- 
Plai-onism* {Chnstian Platowsis, p, 64) See 
Pantaenus 

The principal works of Clement are the Pro 
trepitctis or "Exhortation”, which has been called 
an evangelistic tract, the Paedagogus, which is 
concerned with the training of the Christian con- 
vert, and the StromoCess or "Carpet-bags”, which 
is the moat theological of the trilogy and ex- 
pounds a Christian gnosis. Notable also is the 
one homily of Clement extant, Quts Dmes Sal 
vetar, 

J. P Migne, ed Pattologsa Craeca (cf the critical 
ed of Stahlia in the Grtechtschen ChristUchen 
Schtrftstelltr senes) , Ants-Ntcene Fathers, II C 
Bigg. Chr Plato msis of Alex (18S6) E de Fave, 
Clement d* Alexandrte (1 398) , R B Tollinton* 
Clement of Alexandria (2 vols 1914) , standard his- 
tones of doctrine. c.w i. 

Clement, St., Pope of Rome (ca. 92-101) and 
Clementine Epistles. Pope St Clement was 
after Linus and Cletus (Auacletus) the third suc- 
cessor of St, Peter as Bishop of Rome. Since 
Origen’s* time he has been identified with the 
Clement mentioned by St Paul in Phil 4, 3 
Whether he was a Jewish- (Lightfoot, Nestle) or 
heathen-(Funk) convert to Christianity is dis 
puted According to Tertullian (.De Praesc 32) 
he was consecrated a bishop by St Peter himself 
Despite the silence of Ireneus, Eusebius and 
Jerome, he was honored as a martyr and a crypt 
was erected to his memory during the reign of 
Constantine*. Whether he is to be identified with 
or IS distinct from the martyred Consul (A D 
95) T. Flavius Clemens, is still a subject of con- 
troversy. The Mariyrtum Clementts (IV century 
cf Migne, PG II 617) is certainly legendary and 
based on unhistorical documents. According to 
a well-founded tradition, the Apostle of the Slavs, 
St. Cyril, found the relics of the saint in the 
Crimea during the IX century and brought them 
to Rome, depositing them in the present Basilica 
of St Clement (now in charge of the Irish 
Dominicans) where they are still honored Feast 
Day in the Roman Liturgy Nov. 23, in, the Greek 
and Syrian. Nov. 24, m the Russian Church, Nov 
24 St Clement is looked upon as the first of the 
"Apostolic Fathers"* and is usually depicted with 
an anchor, because allegedly drowned for the Faith 
Clementme Writings 

Of the many writings ascribed to St. Clement 
only his first Epistle to the Corinthians is consid- 
ered authentic According to Ireneus*, who styles 
it “most important” and Eusebius* who calls it 
"magnificent", this letter of Clement was read 
publicly in the assemblies of the early Christiana 
and given the same prominence as the Sacred 
Scriptures themeehes. The purpose of the Epistle 
was to quell disturbances and misunderstandings 
between the clerics and laics at Corinth (cf I 
Cor 1 10-16) The first part of the Epistle 
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CCh I 3S) has p se V d o pos e j p e 
de c p on of An en Ch s an 1 fo pa 
and do ne h se ond pa (Ch 27 6 ) on c i 

ape hay no the auses f he oon o c cs a 
Cor nth and enhorts the fa hfu to penan c and 
subiTj ss on to he p esbytc a Itnp ant fo the 
historian is the reference to the martyrdom of St 
Peter at Kome, his primacy (cf “Pope” and 
“Peter, St., First Bishop of Rome”) also over the 
Church at Corinth, and the journey of St Paul 
to Spam 

The “Second EpeiU of Se Clement to the 
Cortnthiand^ a homily of general content, al- 
though delivered at Rome or Corinth ^a early aa 
ca ISO, IS not authentic but rather the composition 
of another. Hilgenfeld and Harnack would 
adscribe it to Pope Soter Other unauthentic wnt- 
inga are Two Epistles “Ad Vtfgtnes” (i e , to the 
unmarried), perhaps of the III century, the 
Pseudo-Clementine Hompltes, the Apostohc Con- 
stitutions and the so-called Clementine Liturgy, 
contained therein is a Jacobite (Syrian Monophy- 
Bite) Liturgy; the Clementine Canons and five let- 
ters placed at the beginning of the Pseudo-Isidoran 
Decretals* See canons of various churches 

For the Epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians 
cf Migne, As (Pans. 1857 dS), Vol 11. P Voung 
(Junius, Giuoto) (Oxford. 1633) ; 2ad ed. th 
(IS57), "editiQ pnneeps' , J. B Coteliet. fatret 
Aeti Apastoltci (Pans, 1672) , Engl tr m Roberts- 
Donaldson, Amt-Niceite Fathett (1911-19) . cf Otto 
Bardenbewet, Gesthtchit dtr AitchfsstUchea Litera- 
ture 1, 116 31 (Fxeiburt 1913-24) •; Id Patroloite 
(Fieihtug, 1394) , Adolf von Harnack, Gesekteete 
aer Altchristlteien Ltlerattir its Eusebius, Vol I 
(Leipzig, 1393 1904) , Gustav Kn^ei, Htstory of 
Early Christian Lsterature tn the Flrit Three Cett 
tunes (1897) , J B Dghtfoot, Clement of Rome 
2 vols (London, 1890) — highly praised. Id The 
Aposieltc Pathers (London, 1890), Vol. II, Part 1, 
271 316, Joseph Tixeront. Handbook of Patroloxy 2 
(1923) . Gehhard HarnacK, Texte uad Vntersueban- 
gen sur Gesehtehte der altebrlttheien Literatur (Leip- 
zig. (1833-1913) . Cath Encye. IV. 12-17 r m h. 

Clement, XI, Pope: See Caiaisards, Unigenitus 

Clement XIV, Pope; (1769-74) Giovaniii 
Lorenao (his name as a Franciscan-Conventual) 
Ganganelli waa born October 31, 1705 at Sant’ 
Arcangelo, near Rimini, the son of a physician. 
In 1723 he entered the Order Friars Minor* Con- 
ventual, became in 1746 Consultor of the Holy 
Office, and m 1759 cardinal A learned the- 
ologian, he was inild and lovable, holy and free 
from Nepotism. It is untrue that he promised the 
Bourbon princes — unduly active through their am- 
bassadors at the Holy Sec in the stormy conclave 
that preceded his election — that if elected pope he 
would suppress the Jesuits*, at moat he recogniied 
the possibility of such a papal action Following 
the example of Benedict XIV* he was lenient 
and perhaps too conciliatory towards the secular 
courts of the “ultra-enlightened” age of the late 
XVin century, with which, as expressed m his 
first Encyclical, he wished to be at peace so as the 
more easily to combat irreligion. He dispensed 
with (hr mnul reading of the “Holy y 

Boll” /» C D ■) regardmg papal 
for Tioladona by anrular HiJ rti- 
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gates”) was favorably received at the English 
Court. In the East, the Nestorian Patriarch Mar 
Simeon and six of his Suffrageiis, were received 
into union with Rome His conciliator! spirit 

enabled him to renew dip’omaLc relations with 
Portugal, broken off since 1760, and to bridge 
over difficulties with Parma But no cor cessions 
would satisfy the Bourbons in their demands for 
the suppression of the Jesuits. If Clement finally 
did yield it must be remembered I) that the 
trouble did not begin under his pontiiicite, it was 
inherited as an unwelcome child from h’s predeces- 
sors, especially Benedict XIV and Clement XIII 
(cf Cath Encye. IV, 32-3+ and II, 434-5), 2) 

that the Jesuits had already been civilly expelled 
from Spam, France, Sicily, Parma and Portugal 
before Clement XIV became pope; 3) that Clement 
resisted to the bitter end and only g'-adually put 
his decision into effect by suppressing tbcir col- 
leges m the Papal States and prohibit, ng the re 
ception ot novices; 4) that the Brief “Domtnus et 
Eedempiap’ ot July 21, 1773 was mercfv a dis- 
ciplinary measure, as used repeatedly hv other 
popes in similar circumstances, and 5) that the 
Brief waives entirely the truthfulness or untruth- 
fulness of the accusations of the Bourbons against 
the Jesuits and merely intends to meet a tempo- 
rary emergency — to “save the body as it were 
through the amputation of an otherwise important 
limb”. Clement XIV personally bad the highest 
regard for the Jesuits, bv whom as a rauth at 
Rimmi he had been educated He suppressed the 
Jesuits not because they were Jesuits, but in spite 
of It The return of Avignon and Benevento bv 
Prance and the Kingdom of Naples was hardly 
a consolation for the sorely tried pope The good 
work done by the Jeiuits suffered as a result of 
the suppression, primarily m the Amerscin colonies 
that had been under Bourbon crowns During his 
short pontificate Clement sought to better the de- 
plorable financial conditions of the Papal States*, 
to encourage commerce and industry, and to 
subsidize arts and sciences. He began the valu- 
able Pio-CIementine Museum of the Vatican It 
IS untrue that he was poisoned by a Jesuit or that 
his mind was affected before death. 

Tie Bulls and Discourses of Clement XIV were 
published in Italian at Florence m 38+5 , his (Latin) 
letters and briefs by A Theinec, 2 vols at Pins, 
18J2. His best sympathetic and apoiOgetical life is 
by the same A Theiner, Qeschiehte dis PontifjialeJ 
Clem XIV, 2 vols jPans, 1853). Other biogra 
pbies and studies by F X. Ravignan (Pans. 185+) . 
J. Cr6tineu-Joly, Clem XJV et tes lituHs 3 (Pans. 
1848) Pastor’s story of Clement XIV was left un 
finished, due to death, and was published posthumous 
ly, with additional chapters by others It forms vol 
ume XVI, parts 2 and 5 of the original German edi- 
tion It is rather "un Pastorian” in its harsh criti- 
cism of a pope and provoked unfavorable comment 
The Italian translation by P Cenci a{>peared at 
Rome Ut33 VoL XVfi part 2 Thr Eog- 

liah tiana. hu not ai yet Cast fisiyr 

IV 34-54. Rj, . 
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clergy 

clergy (Gr kle o a lot A ts 1 17 hence 
la e La sncu ) The o g a of die ra n stry of 
the Church le shrouded m historical confusion out 
of which has emerged the opportunity to create 
systems of traditions of artificial clarity in order 
to justify some or other form of authority. In 
the NT there is little or nothing to distinguish 
definitely any cadre of attest from a senes of 
functions necessary for the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of the Church, the Apostles alone excepted 
There is nothing to indicate that the seventy had 
any permanent basis or that the "seven deacons*” 
were anything more than lay officers appointed to 
administer to the relief of the poor and to relieve 
the apostles of secular duties The presbyterot are 
the senior members of the church, whether in age 
or standing is not clear even from I Ep Clen , 
the oversight of the Church is also initially rather 
a function than an "office”, and is {as late as the 
Canons of Hippolytus) apparently confined to an 
individual church, as the equivalent of pasttr 
{fetmia) After the Gnostic and Montanist cri- 
sis, however, another factor comes into prominence 
the concept of orthodoxy resting in the tradition 
handed down from bishop to bishop and ultimately 
derived in direct succession from the Apostles The 
appeal to episcopal or apostolic succession* is used 
in this sense by Irenacus* in reply to the Gnostic 
successions. The transformation of the episcopate* 
to its later form of the monarchical episcopate with 
its scat (see) in a city is difficult to account for 
historically As early as Ignatius*, the bishop* is 
the symbol of the presence of Christ at the eu- 
charjst, but this is not incompatible with either 
the prssbyleros or potmen in his duty of supervi- 
sion over the individual church. It is suggested 
that the cause lies elsewhere In pre-Christian 
times the word episcopos is applied to a variety of 
duties the inspector {episcopoi} of cavalry, and 
the supervisor {eptsoopos'} of a deme or racial unit 
within a city or its tsmtonam Where tliere were 
several presbyterai, one was the president of their 
collegium; and he appears to have performed the 
ftmction of episcopate The combination of these 
two functions, together with memhershlp of the 
city council which advieed or was responsible to 
the governor, would account for the elements of 
permanent tenure and civil power which becomes 
one of the characteristic features of the episcopate, 
even before 313 The ecclesiastical factor is 
found in the Cyprianic* conception of the ecchsta 
as limited to the clergy, the iaity being in a sub- 
ject status, and the crystallixation of the doctnne 
of Apostolic Succession as a principle of continuing 
authority and Divine Right (In Persia, there is 
a parallel development after A99, and there the 
Catholfkos has the status of an ecclesiastical teextr 
or minister of state )See Nestoriamsm The 
process is completed by the increase of civil priv- 
ilege and duties under Constantine I and Theodo- 
sius 1 and, in the West by die Valentinian Decree 
of 445, by which “the primacy of the Apostolic 
See IS assured by the merit of St Peter, prmco of 
the tf iCopatc, by the rank of the Cty of Rome 
and also by tie authority of the Sacred Synod “ 
To * dorrt DeexetaU {c. S50 A.D ) (he 


Cyp an c con ep s defined n te ms of the Holy 
Roman Emp c hat the humb e pr est s supe 
nor to the mightiest emperor” and the Pope is the 
supreme judge of Christendom 

The system that emerged conformed to the Ro- 
man Imperial system The usual term for a 
bishop was Papa (pope*), this was more com- 
monly used of a Patriarch (bishop of an Apos- 
tolic See), before its use was confined to the Bishop 
of Rome. In Rome, the chief clergy of the City 
came to be called Ca^'dinales'^oi three ranks bish- 
ops, priests, and deacons A Papal Domestic chap- 
lain now receives the title monsignor*- Outside 
Rome, an Archbishop receives the jurisdiction of 
a province, the bishop, of a diocese, the presbyter 
or priest {lacerdor) of a parish or other charge 
The bishop’s secular ofiicer is the Archdeacon, 
originally the chief of the deacons. In addition 
there were the ranks of lector (reader), sub-dea- 
con and other lay offices In the Greek Orthodox 
Church and its kindred, the names are generally 
the same m Greek foriir, though the Archimandrite 
(Abbot or chief of abbots) plajs a more markedly 
ecclesiastical role than his Western counterpart 
In Persia, the title Pope is supplanted by Cath- 
olicos or Mar Catholicos 

Since the Reformation, the Western systems 
have generally assumed a simpler form The 
Churches of England and Sweden have retained 
the ranks of Archbishop, Bishop, Priest and 
Deacon (the threefold ministry) The Scottish 
(Presbyterian) and Reformed (Calvinist) have re- 
tained the word Presbyter for the full minister or 
pastor, the Lutheran Churches, Congregational, 
Baptist and their derivatives, pastor, the English 
Methodists superintendents, minister, in the 
USA, bishops are added over the superintendents 
The main effect of the Reformation was to revive 
lay selection and the authority of the congregation 
and so to avoid the creation of hierarchies See 
benefit of clergys priest, regular clergy, secular 
clergy 

The most complete survey of the question, is in 
A C Headlam and others, (ed R Dunelirrlcr) > 
The Ministry and the Saeraments^ . T M 

Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry (n d 1 , B 
H Streeter, The Primitive Church (London, 1927) . 
for legal status and liabilities, J M Dale. Clergy- 
man’s Legal Handbook (London. 1893), ed. by J S 
Rjsley y w B. 

Clericig Laicos ' The Bull of Pope Boniface 
VIII* (1296) occasioned by the protests of French 
and English clergy against the taxes levied upon 
fihem by their respective monarchs then planning 
military campaigns Boniface countered such ex- 
traordinary taxation with the threat of excommuni- 
cation. R C P 

clerks, regular: Religious institutes of men, eg, 
the Jesuits, if combining the works of secular 
priests and the solemn vows of monks l R w, 

clinical psychology That branch of psychology 
which is concerned with the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of persona who requ’xe assistance w*th their 
social and psycho ogica p ohl F om sbuoriDaT 
psychology* IS tiated chicfiy by tj peac 
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Th » field a re a ve y undeveloped At p c n 
the n ca p y ho og- fun n s ch efly ha 
of d agno and h paeshs e ncupn 
ous a anda d red e 4 On he has of ave agea 
ob a ned from the s udy of a la ge numb of pc 
aon> he seeks to a e he nd d a A a 
therapy is left to the physician, the social worker 
and the teacher 

The intelligence tests, which figure so promin.- 
entlv in the repertoire of the clinical psychologist, 
found their first important use in the identification 
and grading of feeble-minded children Their use 
has been eitended to identify superior children and 
to distinguish special aptitudes and personality 
traits They are thus used in child guidance, in 
vocational guidance, in industrial psychology and 
in personnel work in colleges and elsewhere 
Among the names moat closely associated with 
their development that of A Binet fl8f7-1911) 
deserves special mention See psychologists, Eng- 
lish school of. 

J, M Terman, Tie I&eit^axement ej lutelh^nce 
(1916) ; F L. wells. Mental Teitt in Climcal Prae- 
Uce (1927) . C M Louttit, Climcal Piychalogy 
(1936) A.T.B. 

cloister; (Lah, clauslra, bar, holt, bounds) a) 
An open court surrounded by an arcaded walk 
found in connection with monastic establishments 
and sometimes with cathedrals* Intended mainly 
for a retired walk for monks and clergy h) A 
monastery. r t p 

closed communion: A term employed by re- 
ligious bodies to describe the practice of admitting 
to the Holy Communion oniy those who are reg- 
ularly enrolled members, and in good standing, in 
their respective denominations The Roman 
Church, on the one hand, and the Baptists tradi- 
tionally, on the other, represent the two extremes 
which hold to this practice See altar fellowship 

W N P 

Clotho, Laehesis, Atropa*' See fate. 

Clovi*; (c 466-Sn) Real founder of Frankish 
kingdom Adopted Christianity in orthodox form 
for himself and his people Extended kingdom at 
expense of heretical (Arian) neighbours Laid 
foundation of strong new state important in mak- 
ing of Europe In it the Teutonic and Roman 
civiluatlons became blended K « c. 

Cluniacs; Members of the Order of Congregation 
of Cluny Founded in 910, the Congregation, in 
the person of the Abbot Berno and his immediate 
successors, sought a reformation of monastic life 
through a more disciplined reapplication of the 
Benedictine* rule The early emphasis upon per- 
sona! poverty, labor, and rigid discipline declined 
apace as the mother foundation arrogated to Itself 
the feudal control of numerous subject houses 
Mother and daughter establishments at their peak 
of worldlmess evinced striking examples of archi- 
tectural brilliance, litejary studies, and cultic mag- 
nificence, Drawn in®e singly into the stream of 
papal politics, the order rapidly lost its 


p ne efo m ng ha a te and gave s o the 
sad specta e of p lege and de av 

Sec L M Sm h Th Ea ly H j of he Mon 
a try of C any (Oxford 920 ) a c p 

Gluny A Bened ne m nas ery founded a C uny 
.n F ance ea..y -u -he tenth ,en.u y, and famou 
33 the home or school of many distinguished me 
diaeval men, e g , Gregory VII*, also called Hil 
debrand. L.a w 

Cocceius, Johannes: (1603-1669) Eminent the- 
ologian Professor in Franeker and Leyden (Hol- 
land) A Bible-centered theology Most com- 
plete exposition of the Federal Theology* with its 
stress on Covenant of Grace, Was a modification 
of rigid Calvinism Conflict of his followers with 
Voetian party. x H c 

codex* A leaf book, as distinguished from a roll 
or scroll The codex was a Roman invention, 
suggested by the cluster of two or three hinged 
tablets surfaced -with wax on which Romans jotted 
down their memoranda. Early in the second 
century Christian publishers began to employ papy- 
rus codices in their work, peihaps as being more 
convenient to use and more capacious than rolls, 
as in the codex both sides of the matena! was 
written on. See manuscripts of the Bible, k.j o 

Codex Alexandnnus : Fifth century manuscript 
of the Greek Bible, almost complete, the NT 
m what Hurt called a fundamentally "Syrian” text 
m the gospels, though not elsewhere. It was given 
to the (king of England in 162S by Cyril Lucar, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who had probably 
brought it from Alexandria It la now in the 
British Museum. See canons of various churches, 
manuscripts of the Bible. n j o 

Codex Amktmus: See Amutinus, Codex. 

Codex Bezae; A sixth (or even fifth) century 
manuscript* of the four gospels (M.ttthew-John 
Lukc-Mark) and the Acts, in Greek and Latin, 
the Greek on the left hand page, the Latin (m 
the Old Latin version) on the right It wis given 
to Thfodore de Beze (or Bera) the great Greek 
scholar of the French Reformation, a tier the sack 
of Lyons in 1562, and m 1581 was given by him 
to the University of Cambridge, which still has it 
It has many interpolations and curious readings, 
and IS the leading document of what is called the 
"Western” text. s j o. 

Codex Curetonian Syriac: See versions of the 
Bible, ancient. 

Codex Hphraetni. A fifth century manuscript* 
of the Greek Bible, from which the writing was 
effaced m the twelfth, to make room for some 
works of Ephrem the Syrian, in a Greek version 
While only 64- leaves of the O.T remain, from 
the poetical and Wisdom books, more than half 
of the NT (t+S leaves out of 238) survives It 
was brought to France by Catherine de Medici in 
the sixteenth century and is in the Biblioth^quc 
Nationale, in Paris. Its text though very uneven 
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Codex 

t of en ei client The de phe m n of th s pa 
mp e wa the fis no bew kofT chend f 
who published its text in lb+3'45 It oug-ht now 
to be studied with the aid o£ ultra-i^iolet or infra- 
red BO effective m work on palimpsests 

K-J G 

Codex Juris Canomci: Sec Canon Law, decre- 
tals 

Codex Sinaiticus « A fourth century manuscript* 
of the Greek Bible, found bv Tiachendorf in the 
convent of St Catherine on Mt Sinai, in part, 
in 1849, but the bulk of it in 1859, when he se- 
cured It for the Czar of Kussia It preserves 
about one-third of the OT but the NT ia com- 
plete, and 18 accompanied b> the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas and about one-£ourth of the Shepherd of 
Hernias** It was purchased in 1933 for the 
British Museum, where it now js In text it ia 
second only to the Codex Vaticanus*, with ■which 
it often agrees See canons of various churches 

tc J o 

Codex Vaticantis: A fourth century Greek manu- 
ecnpt* of the Old and New Testaments, which 
hat been in the Vatican Library at least since 
1481. It has lost some portions it now begins at 
Gen 46 28, lacks part of the Psalms, and breaks 
off at Hebrews 9 14 But its text is m general so 
good that it IS recognixed as our most valuable 
manuscript of the N T and indeed of the Greek 
Bible See canons of various churches k /.g 

Coetue* See Reformed Church in the U S. 

Cohen, Hermann; (1842-1918) The idea of God 

occupies the central position in hia philosophy of 
critical idealism. The idea contains the connota- 
tion of a basic harmony between the structure of 
the universe and the aspiration of mankind 
Cohen's introduction of the idea of God into his 
philosophy IS an. attempt to satisfy the longing of 
men to believe that the ethical ideal is real in a 
more solid sense than that of an aesthetic ideal 
God as an idea is neither alive nor a person 
He can be discovered by the processes of reason 
itself. Religion, properly so-called, arises with the 
emergence of the ethical consciousness The 
“function” of God is not to provide prosperity, 
or even happiness, but to aid tbe efforts of men 
to discriminate between right and vrrong The 
idea of God assures the continued existence of na- 
ture for the ethical work of man 

Religion is wholly the result of the fiat of man 
It IS a stratagem of the spiiit, a psychological in- 
strument employed by man for the sake of im- 
proving his character Man docs the work of re- 
demption. God 18 the sign, or the name signify- 
ing the attainment of a victory over iin. Re- 
ligion alone IS capable of producing the ideal of 
individuality The conception of sin is in prin- 
ciple applicable to an individual only, not to a 
social group. The cultivation of intellectual fac- 
ulties 15 a religious duty. The religious philosophy 
of Cohm has "dealistir^ pos'tiv^st'- and t”— — saSj- 
el denved from hta ntmtioo con eg the 
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ob e tive val d ty of e h cal expe n e See Neo 
Kan an„m- 

Rehgtan und Stifhchkeit (Berlin, 1907) , Der Beg 
ffff der Religton tm System der Pbslosophte (Giessen, 
1915) : Dte Religion der Verjiftnft (LciMig 1919) , 
J. Hessen, Die Rehgfonsphtl&sophje des eukanUants 
mus (Freiburg, 1924) . ^ h 

Cole Lectureship. A lectureship at Vanderbilt 
University founded bj Colonel E. W* Cole of 
Nashville, Tenneisee His object was “to eatab- 
lith a foundation for a perpetual lectureship in 
Connection witji the School of Religion of the 
University to be restricted in scope to a defence 
and advocacy of the Christian religion.*' The lec- 
tures are delivered annually in the ipring-. The 
original donation was $5,000, but this haa been 
increased to $12,000 by a subsequent donation by 
Mrs Colcj by the sale of published volumcB, and 
m other -ways Among the lecturers have been 
F J McConnell, Robert E Speer, Charles E 
Jefferson, L H Hough, H E Fosdick, S P, 
Cadman, H S Coffin, Shailcr Mathews, Rufua M 
Jonea, G* A Buttnefc, E. S. Brightman, and 
F C Grant j.p h 

Coleridge, Samuel Tavlor: (1772-1834) Eng- 
lish poet, critic, and philosopher. Following* a 
atudious career at Christas Hospital and Cambridg^c, 
an association with Wordsworth* resulting in the 
Lyncal Ballads (1798), and a visit to Germany 
whence he drew much of his subsequent inspiration, 
Coleridge drifted into a period of narcotic ineffcc 
tiveness from which he cmerg’ed during his last 
years to do some brilliant but fragmentary writing 
and to c’cert a strong contemporary Influence 
through hU lectures and conversations Of his 
critical and philosophical work? the moat impor- 
tant are Bsographia Dtterarta (1817) and Aids to 
RsfUctiOn (1S25), Table Talk (1835), Conjet- 
ssons of an Enquiring Spi-rtt (1840), and other 
Collections appeared posthumously Perhaps the 
greatest of his contributions to English thought 
was the currency which he gave to German ideal- 
ism See Marsh, Tames v New theology 

There is no complete edition of Coleridge's l>rose 
The Coptplefe Poetical Works have been critically 
cited ^by E H Coleridge (1912) and the Btoa^raphta 
Uuraria hy J Shaweross (1907). An excellent selec 
tion from the whole range of hjs writing is to be 
found in Stephen Potters Coleridge* Select Poetry 
and Prose (1933)- Of recent biographies the best is 
by E K Chambers (193S), although that by J O 
Campbell (1894) has long been regarded as standard 
See also J H. Muirhea<rs Coleridge as Pbtlosophtf 
(1930) L w c 

Golet, John* (1467-1519) English Reformer, 
studied m Italy Emancipated by the Renaissance 
he returned to England, appointed Dean of St 
Paul’s he rejected the allegorical method, ■winning 
appreciation by hi? freeh hwtoncal interpretation 
of aenpture tt H 

collation: Sec advowson 

collect: A short, terse prayer of the Western 
rite*, *0 called as cither a) “collecting” or aum- 
ming up the devotions of the people, or b) the 
prayer ad aoUaeian* ’when the people were 
scmblcd to go n p ocemon to the cdiurd ap- 
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cullej^c 

po ntfd fo tiic puMtc (mtatiaoil) M oi th day 
In the Raman M «I the o ect p cced n^ th 
ip fl c 11 cal d O f t* 

college apostolic* (Lat, colh^rnfft^ a group or 
body) The apostles as one bod) with St Peter* 
at their head l r w 

College of Cardinals. The body of ecclesiastics 
nearest to the Roman Pontiff m dignity Since 
the time of Siitus V* (1586) the College of Car- 
dmala numbers seventy raembersj of whom six are 
to be Cardinal Bishops, £fty Cardinal Pnestfij and 
fourteen Cardinal Deacons Ho’s^ever, the places 
are practically never all occupied. The cardinala*j 
while in no sense members of a parliament, con- 
stitute a sort of advisory council, with the duly 
of assisting the Holy Father in the government 
of the Church The> have the sole right of ad- 
ministering ecclesiastical affairs during a vacancy 
of the Holy See> and of electing the new Pope* 

c V 

college, pontifical See pontifcal college 

colloquv In the original constitution of the 
French Reformed Church the colloquy corre- 
sponded to the presbytery* and the cUsais*. In a 
reorganiiation in 1852 “consistories’’* replaced the 
collogues r h.n 

Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church: 

See Cumberland Preabvtenan Church. 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, the: 

See negro church, the 

Colossmns, Epistle to An epiatle written by 
Paul to a church a hundred miles inland from 
Ephesuf, which he had never himself visited 
Through his disciple Epaphroditus, who had 
founded it, he had learned of a heresy which was 
now threatening its existence, and wrote from 
Rome (or according to a recent theory, from 
Ephesus) to refute the false teaching. The nature 
of the Colosslan heresy la doubtful It was evi- 
dently some pnmiCive form of Gnosticism, but 
was peculiar in its inclusion of Jewish customs and 
beliefs Its central motive appears to have been 
that while Christ reconciled us to God wc have 
stiLi to reckon with the material forces, presided 
over by angelic bemga Worship has therefore 
to be rendered to the angel?, and since they rule 
n the material sphere this worship must be mate^ 
rtalj concerned with objects and ntea and place* 
and cabalistic signs Paul answers the heretical 
teachers by insisting on the all-sufiiciency of 
Christ, who gathers up in himself the power 
which controls all others. The epiatle contains 
some of Paul’s profgundcst thinking, but is often, 
difficult, owing largely to his ironical uae of the 
heretical jargon, which 13 now unintelligible. The 
date of Colossians is 60 or 61 AD. 

I B Lightfoot, CommeTsfary on Colosstam (187d) , 
E F Scott, The Lsteraturt of the New Testament 
( 1932 ). 

Colportaje* See rels^iou. tTict movement 
Colmbum, S«irt (S43-615) Abbot of Ldie«iI 


and Bobb o wai bom n Wci 1.C ni e Jrc and, 
and D about 583 w tb w re oinpan nj w on 
fo Burgundy In ted hj k ng (jontram he 
erected a monastery at Annegray, and established 
others at Luxeuil and Fontaines For these 
monasteries he wrote a rule, embodying the cue- 
Loms of the CcJtiL monasteries After twenty 
years in Burgundy he was attacked by the jealous 
Frankish bishops and the dissolute hinj; Thierry 
II who banished him from Burj'tindy After 
much wandering, he settled at Eobhio, between 
Milan and Genoa, where he founded hi., famous 
monastery and where his lelics rest He* wrote a 
rule which was approved but which was super 
seded by the rule of St Benedict His feast is 
celebrated on November 21, bee niona< 5 ticitm 

J B 0 

Colver Lectures, the Nathaniel : Eat,tb!ishcd 
in 1915 by Mr and Mrs Jiue* L Roienbergcr 
m honoi of Nathaniel Colver, first theological 
professor in the. old University of Ch.e'afio Ett- 
dowment $3,500 (Data from the ofitee of tlie 
secretary of the University of Chicifo ) v r 

Comenius, John Amos (1592-1570) Born m 

soutliern Moravia, jt Nl\ nice-, he w.ia e-Jiicated m 
the school of the Unity of Brethren and later at 
Herborn in Nassau md the University of Heidel- 
berj Driven ovt of his pansh at Fulitek early 
during the Thirty Yeirs’ War, he founei refujfc, 
along- with many ot his people, it Lesmo, in 
Boland. It was here that in 1031 he published 
his Janua linguarum rcstra/a whieh cat ibluhed his 
fame as an educational reformer Later lie was 
given the task ol reforming the trhool system rf 
Sweden, and subscijuecilly of Hungary In the 
course of this activity he worked nut an educatiiinal 
system which entitles him to the title of ‘'the 
father of modern educational theory iftcE practice 
The pedagogical works are published in hie Opera 
iedacUca omtita (1657). 

But his influence was much wider In the ec- 
clesiastical field, he became an important member 
of that small group of men who worked for the 
union of Chrtatendom His ecumenical pro- 
posals and practical schemes entitle him to be re 
gaidcd as a prophet of modern ecumenicity* 

And finally, he advocated an integrated, uni- 
fied “puisophie” view of culture, a philosophico 
scientific point of view It was foi the purpose 
of founding a '“pansophic” college that he spent 
a winter m London, and only the outbreak of 
the Civil War in England prevented the cariytng 
out of the project However, he eontmued to 
elaborate the scheme for the rest of his life His 
pansqphtc proposal i< best presented in his Vta 
/new written during the stay in London. 

He died at Amsterdam in 1670 

See Bohemian (or Cscch) Brethren j Moravian 
Church, the 

Matthew Spinfca, tnnslator, Ctmienias The Laky- 
rtmh of the world (1942) , Matthew Spioka. John 
Amor Comemitr (I943> ; E T Campagaac, trans 
latM Comenius' The Way of Dght (Liverpool, 

M.S 

nuhneata S«c 
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Commandments 


eommnmon 


Commandments o£ the Chorch; In general, 
any laws issued bv the Church and binding atl 
the faithful, in the U. S,, sir particular regula- 
tions of the R C prescribed by the third plenary 
council of Baltimore* (1 886), regaidmg attend- 
ance at Maas, frequenting confession and Holy 
Communion, keeping fasts and abstinence, sup- 
porting pastors, and the degree of kinship allowed 
for marriage. L R w 

coitimerciaS theory: Sec redemption 

Commission, the Biblical : The Commissto Pon- 
Uficia de re hthltca, established October 30, 1902 
by Leo XIII*, and consisting of a committee of 
cardinals (5) and a number of consultors, whose 
work IS to secure the observance of proper inter- 
pretation and defence of the Sacred Scriptures ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of the Encyclical 
"Providentissimus Deus ” This committee is con- 
stituted on the lines of other pontiiieal commis- 
sions and its duties are to protect and defend tie 
integrity of the Catholic faith in Biblical matters, 
to further the progress in the exposition of Sacred 
Scripture by taking notice of all recent discoveries 
and discussions, to decide controversies on grave 
questions that may arise among scholars, to see 
that the Vatican library is properly stocked with 
codices and other necessary books for Biblical study 
and research, and to publish studies on Scripture 
Pius X*, on February 24, 2904, granted the com- 
mittee the right to confer upon those who have 
passed the necessary examinations the degrees of 
Licentiate or Doctor of Sacred Scripture t t m 

commissions, ecclesiastical; See ecclesiastical 

commissions. 

common grace, (gratia cammunts) A term used 
in Reformed* theology. It is sharply distinguished 
from special grace which pertains only to eternal 
salvation Common grace, which pertains only to 
terrestrial things, affirms 1) That God as Creator 
loves all things as creatures, even sinful men who 
may be predestined* to damnation 2) That ir- 
respective of their eternal destiny man as man can 
have a sense of right (not eternal righteousness), 
beauty, and truth, but that he does not have such 
sense by virtue of being a creature merely, but by 
virtue of divine favor It tends to mitigate God’s 
hate of the unsaved, which they merit by sin, hut 
it does not remove the hate 3) That believers 
may share in the terrestrial concerns of unbe- 
lievers, bec.iuse as creatures they also are recipi- 
ents of common grace The theory of common 
grace is Calvm’s* adaptation of an idea which 
had already been elaborated by Melanchthon* This 
idea was that while human culture hat nothing 
to do with salvation (cf. Luther’s “justification by 
faith aUm and ifot by works”), the believer must 
concern himself with it because God wills it It 
It related to the two-fold truth theory* in philos- 
opht The theory of common grace hat been of 
great importance in promoting liberal culture m 
Reformed cut cs, 

Refomted thiukcn have van 

untlj to the theory Some hare doubted that God 


would love men without intending to save them, 
and therefore two extremes have been adopted the 
one denies the existence of a common grace, the 
other tends to make common grace coincide with 
saving grace, leading, to umversalism* Again, 
some consider that this theory really reduces hu- 
man culture to a plane of relative unimportance, 
which in turn has resulted m diverging views 
some hold that this is as it should ha, others 
tend towards cultural seculanaation. It has beeii 
difficult to hold common and saving grace m 
balance. There is on this subject an enormous 
literature, particularly in The Netherlands and 
among American Calvinists. See also Abraham 
Kuvper, Herman Bavlnck, Benjamin B. War- 
field See grace 

common law: See law 

common law marriage: See marriage 

communicatio idiomatum : (Lat. communica- 
tion of properties or attributes) A Chnstological* 
doctrine seeking to explain the relation of the 
divine and human natures in Christ, developed by 
Luther* and his followers on the basis of the 
Formula of Chalcedon*. This doctrine, designed 
to safeguard the unity of Christ’s person while 
distinguishing between His two natures, is germin 
ally present in the concept of fenehorests* (inter- 
penetration) of the ancient Church The contro 
versy over the real presence* of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper was the occasion for its further de- 
velopment in the sixteenth century. Over against 
Zwingli*, Luther insisted “the divine nature gives 
the human its property, and the humanity also the 
divine nature” Since the divine nature may thus 
endow the human nature with omnipresence, the 
bodily presence of Christ m the Lord’s Supper be- 
comes possible. The doctrine was systematically 
formulated by Chemnita* in De duahus naturts iti 
Chnsto (1571) and confessiomlly stated m Art 
VIII of the Formula of Concord* t.a k 

The transposition of names, a term in Christol- 
ogy which paradoxically affirms the conjunction 
of the two natures in the one Person of Christ by 
designating the Person according to a name ap 
propriate only to one nature and predicating an 
attribute of the other nature E g , Cod was 
asleep in the back of the boat, the Creator was 
crucified, the Master stilled the waves, the Car- 
penter of Nazareth created the universe. t j B 

communion: An antiphonal chant* sung during 
the partaking of the elements of the cucharist See 
plainsong, psalmody, bhb 

communion, holy: See Lord’s supper 

communion of saints: The term is variously ex- 
plained It originally was a mystic communion 
with the perfect and the just in heaven The ex 
isting church owes its endurance to the saints 
For Augustine* the communion of saints is the 
communion of the good and pious They love 
God and one innther They pray fo the 
Everyone lo tfni coinmnnion has inwardly a part 
in the calatc of the othiwa The 


communisuti 


wiiuiUiUsiiC 


a one a e he nte o a of he fu u e k njdom of 

God The ommun on of sa n do a not o g 

na e and i h ough he v he hu h hough 

s n hevsbe huch The ommun n of 

an pa s d on n the hu h Fo s me me 
dievaf theologians the term is applied to the par- 
ticipant) in the grace-offering sacraments Others 
apply It to the tnecnbers of the triumphant church 
For still others it is sharing the spiritual proper- 
ties acquired by the saints. Lastly, for others, it 
1 ) the Communion of the pious of all times and 
places See intercession 

J P Kirsch L/r Leirt veit der Gtmetitsebafi dtr 
Hnltgin (Mainz, 1900), h.h 

communism. See labor movements, Mari, so- 
cialism 

comtnuMStic settlements, religious. A large 
number of religious sectarian groups withia the 
Hebreiv -Christian tradition have from time to 
time attempted to organize their life on a collec- 
tivistic basis Most frequentiv they have stressed 
community of property in consumption of goods, 
but occasionally production also has been organ- 
ized along conimunistid lines. Seiua! relations, 
however, have usually been regulated in harmony 
with traditional moral and religious concepts 
Some of them have been celibate, either confining 
their memhership to one ler, or segregating the 
seies within the community, some have merely 
regarded celibacy as the preferred estate, while 
among others individualistic famiLv Ufa baa been 
accepted as divinelj established Onlv one, the 
Oneida Community* m New York, founded by 
the New England Perfectionists* under the leader- 
ship of John Humphrey Noyes, is known to have 
eitendcd communism to all personal relations, in- 
cluding marriage and family life Most of these 
communities have been short lived, and have left 
few traces or none Others have eicrted con- 
siderable influence upon religious history, only a 
few of which can be noted here 

Early Ilel>TStt>~€hTisium Communities Com- 
plete communiain in consumption goods first ap- 
peared among the Hebrews in the largely celibate 
commumties of the Essenes* in the second cen- 
tury, EC It was also characteristic of the early 
church in Jerusalem, but soon disappeared as a 
centra! tendency in the development of Christian 
belief and practice, only to reappear sporadically 
in reformist groups as Christianity ceased to be 
mainly a Jewish sect and became a competing faith 
m the lands of classical paganism 
Such revivals of Christian communism have had 
a common basis in the ascetic* traditions within 
Judaism, in Old and New Testament views as to 
the "deceitfulness of riches,” in the Manichaean 
doctrine of the corruption of private possessions, 
and in the attempt to apply literally the teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount, The Benedictines* 
of the sixth century were the first monastic order 
to reintroduce communism into orthodox Catholic 
circles, while the most extensive development of 
CO Icctrviatic and oopcxEtlre practicca under r'srb 
olic nspices was ondcitalLCn by the Jesuits ro 
P who 1602 and thci 
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Early Modarn St-ctanan Ctimmumties Com 
mumstic modes of life appeared with iiicreising 
frequency with the rise of the numerous heretical 
sects during and following the thirteenth century, 
and especially during the period of the Reforma- 
tion, Among the more important of ihcte were 
the Waldenses, the Albigansas, the Cathan**, the 
Apostolican Sect of Alamo in Italy and France, 
the Beghard) of France and Otrm.iny, the ErgUsh 
Lollards** of Norfolk, the Bruges Weaving 
Friars, the Dutch Fraternity of the Common Life, 
the Bohemian Taboritee, the Moravian Brethren, 
and others But the establishment of coilcctivistic 
communities in the midst of host'le institutions m 
a well settled society proved ditScuIt at best, until 
the settlement of America offered a new hope of 
success and a new opportunity for expansion m a 
new land favorable to new ideas During the 
eighteenth, and more especially during the nine- 
teenth century, the Lnglish colonies, and later the 
United States, became the haven of communistic 
sects Bulfermg from persecution ind threatened 
with annihilation in Europe 

TJte Labadtsts* in tldarylaid. The first to come 
were the Dutch disciples of Jean de Labadie 
(1610-1674'), a former French Jesuit who later 
preached the perfectibility of man, and found in 
arrogance and cupidity the chief detenents to man’s 
living as Christ had lived Fleeing tronj the per 
secution of Cardinal Mazanii in France, Labadie 
finally settled at Weiward m flollaud, from 
whence the Labadists set forth to the spiritual 
conquest of the world After an aboitivc attempt 
to establish a colony in Surinam, two leading 
members of the Weiwjrd community, Jaspar 
Danckaerts and Peter Sluyttr, were seat to New 
York in 1679 on a similar mission Driven out 
by the persecutions of the Catholic governor, An 
drqs, and the Dutch clergy, they finally srctled 
near the present site of Llkton, Md , on a 3,760 
acre tract donated to them by Augustine Hermann 
from his vast estate of Bobemii Manor in 1683 
Their colony was communistic in both production 
and consumption, but their attitude toward sex 
was pathologic, culminating in ertteme self-tor- 
ture to destroy carnal appetite The sexes lived 
and ate in separate quarters, and performed dit 
ferent functions, but they shared the same rights 
and duties. The colony was successful economical 
ly, but only at the sacrifice of Us religious prin 
ciplei on the part of their leader, Peter Sluyter 
At first passionately opposed to both tobacco cul- 
ture and slavery, Sluyter persuaded them that in 
order to survive, they must accept both. Sluyter 
increasingly subordinated the common good to thd 
profit motive and finally in 169!) he persuaded the 
colonists to return to private ownership In the 
dmoon which followed be retained he best ands 
fo himself, ind d ed i rich man a 1722 Tbc 
unity had completely dita by 1727 
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This first commumstii: eiperiinent la America con.* 
tamed about a hundred menihers, men, women, 
and children, at the helgrht of its deiiUopinent 

GcTvtau ScpataUsi Comiftn-ntiiss German 
Lutheranism was especially prolific in the produc- 
tion of communistic sects Earliest among- these 
were the followers of the cn-Lutheran pastor, 
Johann Jacob Zimmermann, who sought for his 
followers retreat from “the Babylon of Europe” sn 
the wilderness of the New World, But Zimmer- 
maijn died at Rotterdam the day before embarka- 
tion and Johann Kelpius (1673-1708), a young 
Rosicrucian intellectual and eccentric who came 
successively tinder the influence of Jacob Eoehme*, 
the mystic, Jacob Spener*, founder of the Pietists, 
and Jane Leade, of the English Philadelphists, 
asjumed the leadership of the enterprise They es- 
tablished their colony on the Wissahickon, near the 
present site of Fairniount Park, Philadelphia in 
1694- Hermit Spring and Hermit Lane, in Fair- 
mount Park, still commemorate their occupancy of 
this tract They referred to themselves as the 
“colony of the Contented ot the God-lovmg Soul,” 
but were known by others as the “Society of the 
Viz Oman tn the Wilderness,” owing to their aspira- 
tion to become the Beloved of the woman described 
in Rev 12 13 as advancing from the wilderness, 
leaning on the arm of her Beloved, to deliver the 
true Church They were millemalists and celibates 
who believed that the return of Christ would oc- 
cur in the Immediate future. They accordingly re- 
garded tJie world as ephemeral and adopted a 
cenobitic pattern of life Under the inspiration of 
Kelpius none were more ready to endure hardship 
and danger to aid the ill and needy, but after his 
death from tuberculosis at thirty-five, they with- 
drew more and more into their solitary cells A 
few recanted, married, and joined various churches, 
but the leading spirits continued in their way of 
life until death put an end to their enterprise. 

The fame of Kelpius spread throughout Europe, 
and in 1720 a group of German believers undet 
Johann Conrad Beissel (1690-1768) arrived only 

to find the colony in decay. After a sojourn 
among the Dunkards at Conestoga, they estab- 
lished a colony at Ephrata (see Ephrata Society), 
between Reading and Lancaster, Pa., in 1732. 
Like the Labadist and Kelpian groups, they were 
millemalists and celibates The colony was divided 
into three groups, the Solitary Brethren (unmar- 
ried men), the Order of Spiritual Virgins (devoted 
to virginity) and married couples who, on joining 
the community, were pledged to continence Beis- 
stl himself cared little for material prosperity, al- 
though for a time, under the leadership of the 
three Eckertin brothers, Ephrata became a flourish- 
ing and diversified industrial establishment, and 
even marriage became an issue. But the Eckcrlins 
were earpcllcd m 1745, and the community again 
assumed its former austerity Ephrata has often 
been referred to as the most long-lived communis- 
tic settlement in history j hut it never comprised 
more thin 300 members, and its distinctive char- 
acteristics passed with the generation of the found- 
ers It still exists for students and tourists but 
1 ttlc of the ongina sp nt Tem During • 


fihst decades, however, it sent forth many disciples 
who attempted to found branches elsewhere, of 
which the best known were those established in 
South Carolina by an English convert, Israel Sey- 
mour, and at Snow Hill, Franklin Co , Pa by an 
American, Peter Lehman. 

Ephrata was followed by two other German 
Separatist groups of importance, the Rappties or 
Harmonists^ and the Separatist Society of Zone 
George Rapp (1757-1847) waa the son of a Wur- 
temberg farmer and grape owner, an ardent stu- 
dent of the Bible and of the works of Arndt, 
Boehmc, Spener, and Swedenborg* He began 
preaching in his house and soon gathered about 
him a group of Separatists numbering about 200 
families His preaching -was a variety of Lutheran 
pietism heavily laden with mysticism and mil- 
lemalism. After years of persecution, Rapp, hn 
son John, and a few friends emigrated to America 
in 1803 They purchased 3000 acres of improved 
land in Butler County, Pa , and sent for their 
followers who arrived during 1804 and 1805. One 
ship load settled in Lycoming Co under the lead- 
ership of Haller The majority organiied the 
Harmony Society with a written constitution on 
Feb 15, 1805, which provided for a communistic 
theocracy with Rapp as actual dictator Rapp then 
developed the strange doctrine that Adam had 
contained within himself both seres, tliat as a re- 
sult of sin the sexes had been made separate, un- 
creative within themselves as individuals, and that 
through consecration men and women could re- 
capture their lost powers and be able, each withm 
himself, to bear children Celibacy, which was 
adopted in 1807, was thus a temporary expediency 
necessary to regain man’s lost creativity. 

Owing largely to Rapp’s extraordinary energy, 
intelligence, and moral po-wer, the colony was sue 
cessful economically in spite of two expensive re- 
locations, two serious defections, and various law 
suits by apostates who sought to acquire their in 
dividual shares of the community property. The 
rival communities of dissidents failed, and though 
they depleted the treasury and reduced the mens- 
bership, especially that led by the bogus Count de 
Leon who settled at Philhpshurg m 1832, they 
removed the discordant elements and prepared the 
way for greater peace within the society. The law- 
suits, beginning as earlv as 1821 and carried 
through the higher courts, were decided in favor 
of the society and rendered great services to com- 
munistic settlements in general by establishing the 
legality of their compacts and the inviolabilitv of 
the communal property against claims of mem 
bers for wages and for reimbursement for their 
original contributions Even the relocations marked 
stages of material advancement Because their prop 
erty was becoming too small for their members, 
because it was not situated on a navigable water 
way, but more especially because it was not suit- 
able for their favorite European employment, viti- 
culture, they sold their holdings in 1814 for 
$100,000 and purchased nearly 25,000 acres on 
the lower Wabash River m Indiana. Here they 
built a new Harmony and prospered as never be 
fo c. Within ten Tears they had added more than 
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14 000 a « 0 the hold ng expanded the Q. 
du es et ended he mme c and n eased 
he membe sh p ta o e 1000 sou Bu the 

e p oved ma a a and he ne ghbo hos e 
In 1824 hey old he p ope e to Robe Owen 
for $182,000 and purchased a 3000 acre tract on 
the Ohio River 18 miles below Pittsburgh Here 
they built ELinomyf their third settlement, in 1825 
The society grew virealthv through manufacturing 
and its progressive use of labor saving machinerv 
It became famous for its wines, whiskeys, woolens, 
and other products. But after the death of Rapp, 
his successors, through unwise chanties, unsound 
investments, and lax bookkeeping, accounting, and 
inventory methods, brought it into serious financial 
straits In 1892 a new Senior Trustee, John 
Samuel Duss, employed a firm of accountants who 
disclosed an indebtedness of nearly $1,500,000 
For years Dusa struggled to liquidate the debts 
and to provide for its aging membership with 
some success, but the rule of celibacy and the lack 
of fresh converts resulted in dwindling numbers, 
and the societv disbanded in 1906 

Rapp confined his attention to religious affairs 
and accepted communism as a 'xiy to realize spir- 
itual values, without contradicting or conflicting 
with the civil authorities Others of the Sep- 
aratists of Wurtemberg, Baden, and Bavaria were 
of a different mind They condemned civil as 
well as religious authorities, opposed taxation and 
military service, and insisted upon the supremacy 
of the individual In 1817 a group of about JOO 
under the leadership of the woman mystic, Bar- 
bara Grubermann, decided to emigrate to America. 
Their leader died before they left Germany, but 
on the voyage one of their number, Joseph Michael 
Bimeler (or Baumeler) (1778-1853), doctored the 
sick, encouraged the depressed, imparted secular 
and religious instruction, and by sheer force of in- 
telligence and character became the indispensable 
leader of the group On a 5500 acre tract m Tus- 
carawas Co, Ohio, they established their settle- 
ment which they called Zaur, after Lot’s city of 
refuge on the shore of the Dead Sea. Their in- 
tense individualism was at first not compatible with 
communistic principles, but after two years they 
decided, against Bimeler’s judgment, that to suc- 
ceed they must have community of goods Drastic 
measures were necessary at first. In order to pay 
for their land they agreed that no one was to 
marry and that hushands were to live apart from 
their wives But they never believed in celibacy 
as more than an expedient, and when their debt 
was cleared, they reintroduced clarnage, Bimeler 
himself being among the first to take a wife. Their 
society was incorporated m 1832, Unlike the Rap- 
pites, their government was thoroughly democratic 
It consisted of a board of three directors, each 
elected for a term of three years, assisted by a 
council of five, elected for one year The highest 
administrative oflicer was an agent-general Bimeler 
himself served in this capacity. He was a prac- 
tical as well as a spiritual genius He established 
a brewery two tonr nulls, woolen sud f»e- 

tories, and an foundry Ax one rr— the 
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B mel Aas g ea y e en d nd a tr h a dea h 
no gene agen wa appo n ed no <1 d a e g ous 
eade eme ge The f n on f th fo tie de 
VO ed up n he h e o one of he d o 
while in place of the Latter ont of Bimelcr's “Dis- 
courses” was read each week These “Discourses” 
which the members regarded as inspired, had been 
delivered extempore, and covered Enpirs rsilg ng 
from abstract theology through practical morality 
to sanitation and hvgiene, for Biroeier was also 
physician to the colony One ot the younger 
members had taken notes for the benefit of hit 
deaf father After Bimeler’s death these notes 
were collected and published m three vo’umea 
But deprived of the stattsmansbip and driving 
force of their leader, the group stagnated, and 
finally disbanded on March 10, 1898 

Like the Zoarites, the Amarttss were not inter- 
ested in communism before their arrival m 4mer 
ica The wealthier members had aaiivted 
the less fortiinitc, and established woolen mills 
and knitting works for their employment. They 
were a group of Gernnn pietists* uho traced their 
origin to the seventeenth century, to the teicliings 
of Rosamunde Juliana, a ladv of noble rank, ind 
Dr Johann Wilhelm Peterson, a learned professor 
at Luneberg, whose followers regarded them as 
“Inspired Instruments,” but the real foundations 
of the movement were laid by the ex-Linhersns, 
the Rev, Eberhand Ludwig Gruber ind Johann 
Friederich Rock, in Hesse in 1714 The group 
became known as the "Society of the True Insptr 
aiton” After 1817 the mnntic of inspiration fell 
upon Christian Metz (1794-1867) and Barbara 
Hemntmann In 1842 Mets and two companions 
were seat to America to select a locution Tliey 
purchased 5000 acres of the Seneca Indipti Reserva- 
tion near Buffalo, N. V for $50,000 which they 
subsequently increased to 9000 acres. Their orig- 
inal plan was to hold only their Utids and houses 
m common, and each member’s contribution to the 
purchase price was to be secured by a proportionate 
share of the real estate and to hear a tcaEonable 
rate of interest. But the plan proved to be im- 
practicable, and absolute commimirm became the 
rule of the society Their group was organized 
as the Ebeneitef Society, and withm four ytari 
about 800 persona had arrived from Germany 
Some Canadians also joined the movement, and 
established a branch society at Kcnneberg, 45 
miles northwest of Buffalo, and another 12 miles 
north of Buffalo, known as Cartadd Eheneccer By 
1854 the society had outgrown its property. Ad- 
jacent land was held at too high a price, and the 
rapidly growing city of Buffalo interfcrrcd with 
the secluded life desired by the colonists. They 
finally secured 26,000 acres of land in central 
Iowa where they established their village of 
Amana* in 1855, followed by six other villages 
before 1862, In 1859 the eommuntty was incor- 
porated as the Amana Society Their life Was 
plain and austere No adornment was permitted 
n dress, m ardhiTriJure, o m hosiseho d fumuls- 
nga. Hymoo ogy waa aged bet mujieal in- 
ti were ptvhlb tti Thoogh je was 
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permitted, it was not eitoUed, and the seies were 
segregated at meals, at church, and at work Di- 
versified industries were introduced, especially 
these concerned with the manufacture of woolens. 
At one time, the society had nearly 2000 mem- 
bers, and has perhaps seventy-five percent as many 
at present In recent decades it has been losing its 
communistic features, and has been assuming a 
semi-cspitaUstic. cha'-actec In 1932 it was teor- 
ganircd as a joint stock company in which the 
stockholders are both owners and employees The 
old austerity had pissed, the women are assuming 
positions of leadership, the people now own their 
own homes, but vvhat goods they wish, and pay 
their own bills. The economic and social life is 
ao longer dictated by the rehgioua authorities 
They have adopted many progressive social meas- 
ures, such as free medical services and methods of 
dealing w'lth poverty and other social ills 
The communities at Bethel, Mo , and Au'ora, 
Ore , although composed largely of German immi- 
grants, were of distinctively American origin 
Their founder, Dr Wilhelm Keil, was a millmer 
and inerch.int tailor of Nordhausen, Prinsii, who 
became successively amateur actor, mystic, hypno- 
tist, and nieaical charlatan. He came to America 
in I83S, and after spending some time in New 
York, opened a drug store at Pittsburgh Influ- 
enced bj Paracelsus and Cagliostro, he plunged 
into the study of medicine, botany, and physics in 
search of the “Universal-mediain” which was to 
be the elitir of the ages He practiced hypnotism 
and mental healing, sold hss elmir in mfimtesimal 
quantities at high prices, and soon became popular 
among the simpk-minded German misses as “Der 
Hexendocktor.” In 1838 he was conveited to 
Methodism, and burned his ‘‘medical’' prescrip- 
tions -with appropriate awe-conspuing ceremonies. 
But he soon revolted against Methodism, declared 
he would bear no other name than Chrisban and 
accept no other creed but the Bible. He began to 
preach, and gathered about him a number of Ger- 
man emigrants to whom he claimed to be one 
of the two witnesses mentioned in Rev. U 3 He 
was later joined bj the disillusioned Rappites who 
had followed de Leon, and begin to plan a com- 
munistic society somewhat hke Rapp's, but with- 
out the rule of celibacy In 1844 they settled at 
Bethel, Shelby Co, 48 miles from Hannibal, Mo. 
Here they prospered, and withm a decade had es- 
tablished a distillery, a grlst-Diill, a saw-mill, a 
cording and woolen mill, and all the mechanic.il 
trades needed by the farmers m their neighborhood. 
With their increasing wealth, Dr Keil longed for 
a broader field, and imagined that he might estab- 
lish a larger community on the Pacific Coast In 
1853 he set out with a group of followers, and, 
after a futile attempt to settle at Willapa, Ore^ 
moved to a happier location 29 m.les touth of 
Portland, which they named Aarota, after KeiPs 
favorite daughter Here again a self-sustaining 
economy was established on a barter basis No 
money vrtt used wotbla the community Their bc- 
Ijefi were s mp e and r astir n al maom cirept- 
tng thei dcTO on to the cmmEO stic deal ThEie 
no oas of diet t> dre*s, few mgala- 


tion* of conduct, and no creed save “love to one 
another.” Government, they helieved, should be 
parental, as is the government of God, and Keil’s 
rule was 'egal, though mild and just His in- 
dicated wish had tlie force of law m both com- 
munities, and when in hia later years he inclined 
tncreasinglv toward celibacy, few members bad the 
courage to marry Bethel attained a population of 
400, aad Aurora over 1000. But they were held 
together by the will of a forceful leader, and when 
he died, they disintegrated, and the colonies dis- 
banded in 1880-81 

Bishop Hfll Cfliprsy. Scandinavian Lutheranism 
also produced its communistic sects These arose 
out of the activities of the Devotioaalists, or 
Readers (Laiare), who sought to lead the State 
Church back to the zeal, simplicity, and faith of 
the early Christians. Among the leaders of this 
movement m Helsmgland, Sweden, was Eric 
Janson, who settled with a party of Swedes at 
Bishop Hill, III j so called af'er hi» birthplace in 
Sweden Few communistic groups suffered such 
hardships in their earlier years One ship was 
lost at sea, two were shipwrecked with but few 
lurvivpre, and only one reached New York, After 
they arrived they lived in dug-outs and sod houses, 
subsisted on pork and corn, and suffered from 
malaria and cholera, 114 dung within two weeks 
In 1848 two hundred left the colony because they 
could not accept Jansen’s extravagant religious 
claim that he was the actual reincarnation of 
Christ Their agriculture and industries flourished, 
and at the time of Jenson’s assassination at a 
court trial brought by a disaffected follower, John 
Root, in 1850, they numbered 1000 persons. Jan- 
sen’s death was a severe blow to the believers, 
who fully eipectcd their leader to rise, hke Christ, 
on. the third day. LVhen this hope failed, they 
chose Jonas Olson as their leader He '"'as less 
of a mystic and more of a business man than Jan- 
son, and the colony became comparatively wealthy, 
realizing in 1 854 over $35,000 on their crop of 
broom corn alone But Janson made two mis 
takes He attempted to introduce celibacy, and 
he permitted a speculator, Olaf Janson, not a rela- 
tive of the founder, to secure financial control and 
invest the funds of the community m unsound 
business enterprisca The former alienated the 
young people, and the Utter reduced the colony 
to penury in the panic of 1857 From this it 
never recovered, and was finally liquidated in 
1862 

Shaker Communities These sectarians Ate offi- 
cially known as the “United Societv of Believers 
in. Christ's Second Coming” They believed that 
their founder. Mother Ann Lee (1736-17S4) was 
this second appearance of Christ The sect orig- 
inated among the English Quakers who had been 
influenced by the exiled French Camisards* In 
obedience to a vision of Mother Ann, the first 
group arrived in New York in 1774, and two 
years later established their first settlement at 
Niskayuna, now 'Watervleit, N Y From here 
they ondoc ed evangr" rtic oun throogb the ad- 
Nrw Eng and ititcs until the death of 
Mother Ann- They eitalLihed their first 
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pkted commun ty at Mt Lebanon NY n 17S7 
W th n the aex seven yea « e e en mraun t es 
had been es ab hed n New Yo k and New Enj 
and and b £o e 83 seven m e had been o nd 
ed n Oh 0 K. n u ky and Ind ana F n y an 
outpost was estabhshed as fat away as Florida 
They were strictly cehbate, but there was no dis- 
criminating of race or seiC) the communities freely 
admitting Negroes and Jews, and the women bear- 
ing an equal share in the ministry with the men. 
Each community was governed by two Elders and 
two Elderesses who had charge of spiritual affairs, 
and two Deacons and two Deaconesses subordinate 
to them who supervised temporal matters There 
were also several ministries, each consisting of 
two brothers and two sisters who had charge of 
two or more societies, the Ministry of Mt Lebanon 
being known as the Head of InSaence, and recog- 
iu 2 cd as the central ezecutive of all the societies 
As successful communists, erceilent farmers, and 
skilled mechanics, they exercised considerable in- 
duence in nineteenth century America They" 
numbered about 6000 m 1840, but now have less 
than 100 memben m five surviving communities 
The Bmederhof or Kutfftie CantnumUis were 
founded by the followers of Jacob Huter, an early 
sixteenth century Mennonite* reformer who added 
communism, abstinence from profit, usury, and 
from all forms of political life to the pacificism 
and quietism of their co-religiomats. They are the 
oldest communistic society in the world. The 
group consists largely of Germans who sought 
refuge from military service m Southern Russia, 
from whence ther migrated to South Dakota 
Thirty-five or forty families settled at Wolf Creek 
and Bon Homme m 1874 A third community 
of some seventeen families settled at Elm Spnng 
in 1877. The last contingent arrived from Russia 
in 1879. Fourteen other colonies were offshoots 
of these three Since they were farmers, they 
settled in compact groups in the open country, 
sometimes as many as a doaen families under one 
roof. Some of the Hutentes settled on private 
farms, but within the Bruederhof everything is 
run on a strictly communistic basis The govern- 
ment IS theocratic and patriarchal, and is admin- 
istered by a teacher, a preacher, and a Wire, or 
business manager, who appoints assistants and ap- 
portions the work to individual members These 
three, together with the elders, form a ruling 
hierarchy who are elected for life by the male 
members over twenty-one years of age Their en- 
tire number, including those on private farms, was 
about 2000 in 1917, bat as a result of persecution 
during the war, all but five of the colonics moved 
to Canada. The present Huterite population is 
composed of the descendants of the original fam- 
ilies who endured persecution in South Germany, 
Moravia, and the Tyrol in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries Few new converts have been 
added since that time. 

Another large Russian communistic religious 
sect, the Dnukhohors, settled in Canada m 1897 
(See Russian secta'-ia-"-— ) 
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with man was to nccnc a “'fevvaid'.f»p’' for which 
he mutt render an atinuai arcfu.iiting. The Order 
was first set up m Thoirp-in Co, Ohio, and m 
Jackson Co., Mo, hit the Murai.jus were driten 
out before they h.ad a chip r to wr-k out its fie 
tails Several co'jsmumttes m Vtah wort later or- 
ganized on the prmcipU'i of the Dinted Order, 
especiall} at O^dervilk m outhern Utah, where 
then, was no pnv.itc property igicpt clothes. But 
the erpenmrtit was ahaiidnilrd alter ten years’ 
t’-ial in 1884, and the p.opcrty di-tributed to the 
mtmbers 


Lesser AmestLjn R U^tous (.'opivitinj/jer Arpoiig 
the native 'Vmt.ricaii cunimunitirs built up about 
the idea of Chtiat’s snood Advent (see adventist 
eecu) were those tounded bv Jsniim.ih Wilkinson 
at Jerusalem, N Y (cv 178^ 182f)U by Peter 
Armstrong at Ce’fsti, I'„ , (ea Ibfil-IdW) and 
by Fredencb T llowlatid it Adun n-bhomo, lA 
teraham, Mass (ca. 1 phe total num- 
ber of lesser commun, lies of Amerivan origin la 
unknown, but there were piobalfiv abemt 100 of 
them in all. Among t'sprn were thy .Spiritualist 
Srothe-fhood oj the jVesi Life, at Portland, N Y 
(ca 1867-1880), the iFvsmin’r Ctmmimuea’.sA of 
Belton, Ti'ias, -lud Wiihingtmi, D C .t.id the 
Lord's farm near Westwood, N. J. V trious cultist 
gioups have also attempted to establish imnmtmi- 
tus Among these vvere SVvi/. m, or tor Cisddren’s 
Land ni.ir Dona, N. Mix (1881-1901), the L'm- 
venal Brotherhood ami T heosuphical* fiocinv it 
Poidt Loma, Calif, (c.i. lOHO), the Kortshans in 
Chicago and at Eilnu, F!a, (ra, 1902), the 
Dowteties at Zion City, ID, (189)-) the House of 
Ditstid at Beritan Jlirbor, Mirb , (190J-) and 
Father Divine’s* Heavens m Nvw York md his 
fromssed Land up the Hudson, ofipoiite Hyde 
Park bee Church of God ,ind S inits of Ch'-ist 
V. P Calverlon, Wbett Angels Dated to Jrstd 
(1941) W, A Hinds, Anttruan ^vrwrfiwi.jfn'f (fnd 
rev ed , 1908 ) , J H Noyes, Hutoty t,f Ainertean 
Soctahsms (l8itJ) ; Chas Nondhuif, /fie Ca*ww»n/ 
He Socielses of the V/uSed dialer (Ifll'). hej 


communistic settlomentB, secular; With the 
development of utopun soci ilism* imdir the lead- 
ership uf Claudc-Henn, Comte tie B.iint Simon* 
0760-1825), Charles Fourier (ITFS-IKle), and 
Etienne Cabet (17S8-18S6) in France, .ind Robert 
Owen (1771-1858) m England, a number of at 
tempts were made in Americi to est iblish emn- 
munutic settlements on a puiely secular bans Tiie 
earliest of these was m,i[it fay Owen, who pir- 
chased the former Ruppitc (bee communistic set- 
tlements, religious) site on the lower Wabash 
River in IndianA, which he reLhristetietl JVero Hat,' 
ttsotty, and began colnruzacion in the spring of 
1825 Its purpose was to free m,in from what 
Owen declared to be “a trinity of the most mon- 
it ous evils, p vste or odt dual y operty 

ahfiit J ^&d rratioej of rel g on, and 

marriage founded upon ndiT dua p operty com- 
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bmed 'with some of these irrational systems of re 
hg'ion" Owen himself joined the colony on Jan 
IS, 1826, accompanied by a brilliant jalaiy of 
scientists and scholars But the greater part of the 
settlers wore, as Owen’s son later described them, 
“a heterogeneous collection of radicals, enthusias- 
tic devotees of principle, honest latitudmanans and 
l3Xy theorists, with a sprinkling of unprincipled 
sharpers thro rfn in,” and in spite of adequate finan- 
cial resources the community had but a brief his- 
tory Seven constitutions were adopted m less 
than 18 months, and after each new revision, 
groups would secede and form a new community, 
of which there 'was at one time ten m existence. 
The enterprise v'as finally abandoned in June, 
1827. 

Owen was the inspiration of at least nine other 
communistic colonies Of these the more impor- 
tant were at Ydlow Sprtngs, Ohio, by Daniel Roe 
(1824-) and at Naihoia, Tetin , by Frances Wright 
(1S2S-2S). They were all ephemeral, lasting from 
a few months to a maiimum of three years. 

A group of quasi-secular commumtlcfl were 
founded m Massachusetts during the decade of 
1840-49 They were an outgrowth of the “the- 
ological thaw” which resulted in the bieohup of 
New England orthodoxy and the rise of Unitari- 
aiustn, Universalism, and the transcendental phil- 
osophy, -which, as O. B Frothingham says “was 
satisfied with notlnng so long as it did not cor- 
respond to the Ideal m the enlightened soul, and 
in the soul recognized the power to make all things 
new ” The earliest and most enduring of these 
was Adm Ballou’s HoftdaU (1840-S6) in the 
town of Milford; the roost bizarre was the vege- 
tarian community of Fr«f(fnjjdj (1843-44_) founded 
by Bronson Alcott in the town of Harvard, and 
the most famous was S-rotik Form (1841-47j at 
West Roxbury Although led by clergymen and 
religiously motivated, they resembled the secular 
communities in social organiastion rather than the 
other religious communities, and they were less 
concerned with restoring the literal pattern of the 
NT. Church. They are chiefly significant ai pre- 
paring the intellectual climate for the reception of 
the Founeristic phase of communistic settlement 
They were more congenial to the American ramd 
than the stark agnosticism eff the Oweaites. They 
attracted the attention of the best known intellec- 
tuals of the time, including Emerson, Channmg, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Whittier, Charles A Dana, 
Theodore Parker, Orestes Brownson, and others. 
Many of them visited or resided m the settle- 
ments, especially at Biook Farm, and aroused 
wideiprcid mterest in their activities by sermoiia, 
lectures, and publications As Emerson* wrote to 
Carlyle, “We are all a little wild here with num- 
berless projects of social reform, not a reading 
man but has a draft of a new community m bit 
waistcoat pocket ” 

Public interest was thus prepared for the recep- 
tion of the teachings of Charles Fourier, intro- 
duced into America by his disciple, Arthur Eris- 
banc ( 809-90) Brisbane’s wnPnga were entfro- 
cally ed by the transcendental Sts, and 

hr had the good fortune mj oijvert the dean of 


American editors, Horace Greeley, who engaged 
him to conduct a daily column in the New York 
Trthune on the theories and practice of Fourtensm 
The central idea of this system was a scheme ot 
social organization which would necessanlv result 
in social harmony through the spontaneous forma 
tion of social groups of svnipathetic individuals 
People were to be assembled into “pbalanies” of 
about 180Q persons, composed of “groups” of 
from 24 to 32, and “senes” of from seven to 
nine, composed of individuals attracted to each 
other by one of the four affective “passions,” 
friendship, love, ambition, and famiHsm They 
were to occupy a “phalanstery,” a beautiful and 
spacious building like a rriodern apartment hotel, 
located in the midst of a self-sustaining agricul- 
tural tract The surplus remaining after providing 
for the common support of all were to be divided 
into 12 shares, S of wtiich were to go to labor, 4 
to capital, and 3 to talent Fourier shared Owen’s 
anti-religious bias, the chief difference of his 
scheme from that of his British contemporary be- 
ing his retention, at least temporarily, of private 
property and inheritance Although onlv two 
Founenstic phalanres were attempted in France, 
over 40 were undertake" in, the United States, 
chiefly in New York, Pennsylv ania, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. The first of these was the short- 
lived Sylvania Phalanx (1843-44) in Pike Co, 
Pa , and the most important, the North American 
Phalanx near Red Bank, N J (1843-5SJ Noyes 
calls this “the test-erpenment on which Fourierism 
practically staked its all in this country ” It was 
the longest lived and moat successful of them all, 
but internal dissensions and a disastrous fire 
brought It to an end, and Fourierism in America 
passed into history. 

Brook Farm was rcorgsmicd as a Fourlcristic 
phalanx in 1844 under the influence of Brisbane 
and Greelev It undertook the construction of a 
phalanstery which was destroyed by fire m 1846 
as the members were preparing to celebrate its 
completion. The financial resources of the com 
munity were exhausted in this enterprise, and it 
was dissolved the tollowiag year 

Of all the secular communistic colonies in Amer- 
ica, the Icanan settlements had the longest history 
They wete based on the teachings of Etienne Cabet 
(1788-18S6) as developed in his social romance, 
Teyage en Icarie (1840), a work inspired by 
reading Sir Thomas More’s Utopia while Cabet 
was a political refugee in England In contrast to 
Fourierism, which was based on agricultare and 
the handicrafts, Icana was to be a highly mechan- 
ized society Cabet differed from both Owen and 
Fourier m the role assigned to religion in social 
life and m his emphasis on strict monogamy 
Monogamous marriage was obligatory and bind- 
ing, and in his La vrat chnsitantsme he inter- 
preted Christ’s mission as the establishment of so 
cial equality. 

Cabet's views were for a time immensely popu 
lar, and he numbered his adherents by the thou- 
»ani He liiiCETitly be’^eved that a state »'mi ai 
to I was an diatc potaib ty and tha 

t could be realized within fifty Fai inj o 
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secure the support ai the government of France 
for a colony in his native landj he sent a detach- 
ment of hia followers to establish a community m 
northeastern Texas in IS48. But their numbers 
were quickly reduced by hardship, disease, and 
desertion, and the remnants made their way back 
to New Orleans where they were joirred by fresh 
recruits, including Cabet himself, earlv in the fol- 
lowing year. The site recently abandoned by the 
Mormons at Nauvop, 111 , was then secured, and' 
about 280 Icarrans followed their leader thither 
in lS+9. Here for a time they prospered, but dis- 
sensions centering chiefly in the somewhat arbitrary 
government of Cabet culminated in the expulsion 
of the leader in 1856 With about 180 of the 
faithful minority, Cabet retired to St Louis, where 
he died on Nov 8 , 1856, a broken and disap- 
pointed man His personal adherents established 
a new colony at Cbellsnham, Mo , in 1858, which 
continued for six years. 

Factional strife between the older and younger 
generations persisted at Nauvoo after Cahet’s with- 
drawal Weakened and impoverished by repeated 
secessions, they placed their property m the hands 
of receivers to satisfy their creditors and by I860 
the entire group had removed to Cofnioc, Iowa. 
Further conflict resulted in two other settlements 
in the same vicinity, the last of which came to an 
end m 1895 A third group migrated to Cloverdale, 
California, m 1881, where they founded a new 
colony, leans Sterania, which was dissolved in 
1887 

The anarchistic Milages founded by Josiah War- 
ren, Equtty, Oho (1830-32), Uiopa, Oho, (1847- 
51) and Modern Times on Long Island (1851-60) 
present an interesting reaction to Owenism Dis- 
illusioned with communism as a result of his ex- 
periences at New Harmony, he resolved to found 
groups based on “the sovereignty of the individ- 
ual,” in which money and outside capital were to 
be dispensed with, and goods exchanged on the 
basis of the labor-time expended in their produc- 
tion The colony founded at ^kaneatrUs, N Y, by 
John A Colima, a former assoento of Garrison m 
the abolition cause who later fell under the Influ- 
ence of Fourierism, was anarchistic in its system of 
social control It was, however, also Owenite in its 
inti-rehgion and communistic in its property ar- 
rangements See communistic settlements, religiousj 
Social gospel 
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commutation of penance: The alteration of a 
prescribed penance,* usually by shortening tlic 
period and intensifying the discipline, but often 
with liberal relaxation. See composition. y t.m 

compacts of compactata; These were the agree- 
ments concluded between the Council of Basle* 
(chiefly through its representative, legate Palomar) 
and the Hussite* parties of Bohemia The nego- 
tiations, lasting four years, were concluded on 
July 5, 1436, at Jihlava Since the Hussite armies 
had been drfcitci m tile iartnons baffle of Ljpany 
m 1+34 tile Was able to diclirtc largely its 

own Aftonfingty ilihossili the Catdi Hna- 


sites were allowed to adnvnister the euchanatic 
elements of bread and wine, tlicir other oem mds 
were not granted In return, the Council molted 
the former condemn aticms of the Hussites — or 
Calixtmes as they were (.allcJ — and restored them 
as faithful sous into the bmom of the Church 
Thus the Hussite struggle with the church was 
terminated M 5 

comparative relidton: Whenever rrligiona have 
met histoncallj' comparisdn has ini ,iftbly resulted 
The basic mntiVL tins generaly bees an apologetic 
one, to exhibit the super'or.ty of one over thi other 
But in the nineteenth century there beg, in to 
emerge whit its exponent* ca!!: d the Science of 
Comparative Religion, or reiognircd ao one phase 
of a more inclusive Srienee of Rcli^insi which 
began with the history of religion, mmed through 
the cIjs,sification and compir.ion el religions to 
the philosophy ot religion. It*! claim in itself lu 
being a science rests upon the fact that the method 
used i* the scientific method in to f.r ac thit is 
applicihle in the field nf human thought and 
human rilulions. Thcoretirilly it approurhes the 
field with no piesuppositions, It aeck* all the fiets 
tint are discoverable through the researches of the 
philologist, anthropologi'ts, irchaedo gists, p'lechol- 
agists, sociologists, hittornns, and others who seek 
to understand the dcvelopincrit of nun and lus 
culture. It assembles the facts, relate* them, clat 
siflei them, and finally attempts some gcniralixi 
tions as to the origin, the nature and dr velnpinent 
of religion That workera in this field siineed 
perfectly in eliminating personal bias ean scarcely 
be maintnincd, any more than it can in any of the 
social sciences, but great gams have born roide, and 
in true scientific spirit conclusion* and gemraUra 
tions ate held subject to revision as new data miy 
require 

The hopes held out for ifie field by tucSi writer* 
as I. K Jordan early in llic century have scarcely 
been realired It may not be without aign'ficanee 
that the Encyclopedii Brittanica, while it cirriet 
article* 011 Comparative Anatomy, Prychologv, 
Philology etc has no artirlc nn Comparative Reli- 
gion Terminology m the field is nototimisly lack- 
ing in uniformity and much of the wrirk in the 
comparative field is now carried on in d.partmcnts 
of religion, history of retiginn, anei even philosaphy 
of religion m the utuversities of the world Sec 
gods. 

H Pinard de la Boullayc, UBfads OtirTparre des 
Reltttom. 2 voli. Jjd Edition (Pans 1979/ 'Vol 1 
J Seville tos phase! sucetistsrif de L'huMte des 
rthgsBB! (Pans, 19OO) , i H. joedm Ciimpjransf 
Migson, Us Cftsem and Growth (Edinfsurah, 1905 ) , 
Comparalftt Relssiaii, Its Adiandi and AUirt (Lon 
don. 191)) . cj, 

comparative KymboHos: See Kotifcsiioni Kusdt 

compline; (Lat oonsfle/triurn) The late evening 
hour of the Divme Qfficr'*, so called because it 
complete* the day’s round of prayer- * n b 

Compltltensian polyglot: See polyglot Biblea 

COnpoCitiOtt In mtAera emtontiry *w pnj 
zixui nude tbr ta ^red o iJxe e* oi 




Loncordat 
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of Depu 4! e C a e usua y » yned fo he 
pope bv h Ca d na Se e a y of Sta e fo the 
go ernmen by an arabas ad h Ho Sec 

A V V tid d ffe en atcd f om a C p 

ae m h at no ai J a p manent bu only 
a tentative agreement, subject later cither to rati- 
fication, alteration or annulment, {Pius XI agrccct 
on such a Modu! Vtvttidt with Ciecho-Slovilcia) 
Concordats, being bilateral, arc considered sacred 
pledges and may not be rescinded, altered or abol- 
ished without the consent of the other party It is 
evident that the Church does not consider herself 
in conscience or honor bound to respect agree- 
ments wrung from her by force 

There are predominantly three theories to ex- 
plain the legal nature or binding force of Ct 
a) the Legalists Theory, which considering the 
State the supreme society, holds that it can only 
obligate, not agree with, any inferior body, such 
(at they hold) the Church, b) the Compact 
Theory, that makes the contract a bilateral con- 
tract, and c) the Privilege Theory, which holds 
that Cs. are obligatory only on the part of the 
State because of the privileges conceded by the 
Church The last-named is often considered the 
more plausible theory In reality, however, the 
papacT has traditionally always remained faithful 
to her part of an agreement and for that reason 
has not failed to protest, at times most emphatical- 
ly, against infractions or violations on the part of 
the State, eg., Pius X* (Encyclical Vchemenitr, 
Feb n, 1906) regarding the persecution of the 
Church and Religious Orders in France, and Pius 
XI* (Eneve Mu bretmerder Sirgt, May 14, 1937) 
regarding Naei Germany. Famous histoncal Cs 
are the Concordat of Worms, 1122 between Cal- 
lixtue 11 and Henry V of Germany ending the In- 
vestiture* Troubles, the C of Constance*, Martin 
V and Spain, France, Germany and England, the 
French C of 1516 between Leo X and Francis I 
of France, and of 1801, between Pius VII* and 
Napoleon I, and finally, the Lateran Treaty and 
Concordat of 1929 between Pius XI* and Italy, 
ending the so-called Roman Question. Papal Ct 
are made only between the popes and such coun- 
tries as have diplomatic (ambassadorial or roin- 
isteriaH relations with the Holy See In recent 
years (sirice 1926) in Germany, as in many other 
predominantly Protestant, Evangelical and non- 
Catholic countries, Cs have frequently been signed 
between the corresponding governments and the 
responsible heads or controlling bodies of such 
(Evaneelical, etc ) Churches 
Lexiioji f Tbiclogti « Ktrthe, VI, I}d-8, Cath 
Encyt rV, 196-20} , A Mercati, HAcceUa di Cirncsr- 
dalt ims-m4} (Rome. 1919); Drrt d/ la Thiol. 
Cath. ni, 727-44 ^ „ 

Concordflt of Wornisr Sec Worms, Concordat of 

concupisceace; (eo» — mtensitive, and copfo, de- 
sire) In Augustinian theology* the technical term, 
from Tertullian through the Vulgate’s translation 
of epitliumia, for the cicessivc desire both general 
and sexual that characterises fallen man St. 
Thomas held onginal im* *o be forMally pnvation 
f original ngh cm, and to be 

concup See sin. T j » 


concursns (La « and u to un a ong 
wh)Th ape o Dvn Podne whe eby 
God c cue a e w tfa die pe ons o c ea 
sc nda y auses * I i £ eq en ded d 

( ) m fli IS SI o wh h he d e o ope a 
tion with the natural and supernatural actions of 
rational beings, and (ii) pfi\s%ciiL oo-icorroj, which 
IS God’s co-operation m all the actions of sec 
ondary causes in created nature. There has been 
much discussion as to the manner in which divine 
concursus works, especially in regard to the ques- 
tion of the pre-determination of the moral and 
religious acts of man. The problem is related on 
the one hand to the freedom of moral creatures and 
the relative autonomy of contingent physical 
agents, and on the other hand to the omnipotence 
and foreknowledge** of God, in particular to the 
extent and efficacy of the creative Decree, An addi 
tiona! difficulty ts presented ny the fact of moraily 
evil actions, in which God concurs without giving 
approval to their evil aspects. tj» 

condignity; (Lat. eon, and iignus, worthy) A 
moral relationship m which the subject of a tight 
IS regarded as being of comparative equality with 
the term of the right la its perfect form, con 
dignity applies to the situation of commutative 
justice. Condign merit is that moral exigency de 
Tolving upon another person to reward or puntth 
a subject in accordance with the exercise of his 
right Contrasted with congruity* vjn 

eondhiODftl immortalUy: See imroortahtr, con 
ditional 

conductuf. A polvphontc*, unaccompatued, choral 
composition based upon an original Latin text, not 
cmploring a Gregorian chant* as its foundation 
The rhytlim was similar in all parts and words 
were often lUng trt only one part Its popularity 
in the 12th and Uth centunes centered in Parts 
where Fcrocm was a prominent composer Due to 
greater interest in the polytextual motet* the 
conductus fell into disuse by the 14th century 

H E Wooldridge, Oxford Hfunry of Masre, Vol 
I (i9di) . L Ellinwood, “Ihe Condnetm, ' Muucal 
Qaarttrlj (Apiil, 1940 * h,b. 

confcition: The acknowiedgrricnt of sina to a 
priest as the representative of Cod and the Church, 
for the purpose of obtaining absolution* and coun- 
sel In Catholic theology and devotion Confession 
has dcvclped from a means of remnvijig eicom 
munication, as Penance* was in the patristic 
period, to a means of progress In devotion in the 
medieval and modern penod. The changes are 
I) private instead of public penances (public con- 
fession Itself had changed to private confession 
with public penance by the beginning of the 
patristic period) ( 2) lenient and precatory in’tead 
of severe and penal pcnancesj 3) frequent and 
regular use for all sins instead of use only for 
great sinsj and 4) administration by a pneat in- 
stead of by a bishop 

Confession has became in modern Catholicism 
the ct cf means and enter of moral and pas oraJ 
work. The Roman Catholic Chnrcb* makea con 
fcasion before to nion at Insrt a yea 


MinfesBiQii 


Confessions 


(the Easter duty) obbg-atorj' The Orthodox 
Church- (See Orthodoi Churches) e''pects confes- 
sion annuallir, the Ang-lican Church (See Church 
of England) as often as the penitent needs it Of 
the penitent ia required a) contrition, b) confes- 
sion, c) satisfaction, which mean a) self-examina- 
tion, sorrow, purpose of amendment, b) honest 
and full confession, and e) fulfilment of the 
assigned penance The priest decides upon the ful- 
fillment of these '■eq^uircments and gives or refuses 
absolution He is described as fulfilling the spiritual 
offices of judge, father, physician, and teacher 
Among Protestants recent revivals of confession 
involve the last three of these offices, here m 
accord with Zwingli* who regarded as valid only 
the office of teacher, the direction of souls, but 
with more attention to the work of physician m 
accordance with modern psychological counseling 

P Batiffol, Bluiier d'hutoJrt el de theoloat pair 
uee (Pans, 19O2--0fi) , C E. Schieler and H J 
Heuscr, Tieorp and PracUct ej the Conjesswrufl 
(1905) . K E Kitk, Vision of God (London, 1932) , 
Some Principles of Mora! Theology (London, 1934) 

T.7 B 

Confession, sosil of t See seal of confession- 

confessionel . A stall, or prayer desk and chair 
where confessions arc heard, usually in this countr} 
an enclosed structure where the pnest nts into 
which the penitent speaks through an aperture 
Sometimes, by metonymv, the whole diicipline of 
penance Sec confession, penance, penitential 
(manual) tj.b 

ooofessiooalistn, Lutheran: See neo-Lutheran- 
ism, Missouri Lutherans 

confessions of faith: See symbolics 

Confessions, Formal, of the Chnstian 
Church. For Eastern* Catholicism the deposit of 
faith is not only in the NIcene Creed but also in 
the findings of the Councils of Ephesus (+31), 
Chalcedon (+5 1), Constantinople (5S3), Constan- 
tinople (680) and Nicaea (787). 

Of the twenty articles in the Confession of Gen- 
nadius (1+53) the last seven were added later, 
the dialogue vyith the Turk is entirelv unauthentic, 
and what remains is not standard because the def- 
inition of the trinity ha# been weakened 

The four answers of Jeremiah 11,* Patriarch of 
Constantinople, to the Tucoingen Lutheran theol- 
ogians (157+-81) criticiring the Augsburg Con- 
fession* are considered a symbol 

The Confession of Metrophanes Critopulus 
(162S) composed for the Helmstaedt theologians, 
published 1661, rccognires only baptism, penance, 
and the euchanat aa necessary mysteries and con- 
tained a polemic against Roman Catholicism but 
not against Protestantism and exclude# the apoc- 
rypha from the canon Formal ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion IS lacking. 

Of the eighteen paragraphs in the Confession of 
Cyril Luear (1629, 1631, 1633) ten are tinged 
with Calvinism,* gained fiom reading and cor- 
respondence and not sojourn in Calvinistic coun- 
tries. Chapte- II ae-epta tbt B-'le as soper*o- m 
authority to the elm dtu Cyr I red the sc-ven 


sacraments to two and substitute# the real but 
spiritual presence for transubstantiation * The doc 
trine of purgatory* has also disappeared and justi 
fication by faith is approved This Patriarch of 
Constantinople was five times deposed, five L mes 
reinstated and at last strangled to death (1638) 
Against this confession, Peter Mogilaa, Metropoli- 
tan of Kiev and father of Russian theology m 
1638 composed a confession (1642, approved, 
1667, published) which was made a canonical 
confession and doctrinal standard of the Russian 
Church m 1839 

The orthodox eccleaiastica! rejection of Cyril 
Lucar’s confession came in 1672 at the synod of 
Jerusalem and in consequence of charges of secret 
sympathy of the Eastern church with Calvinism 
This synod was the most Important in modern 
times for the Eastern church. Dositheus, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, was fanatically orthodox and the 
eighteen articles of his confession plus the dosing 
four questions and answers place his church un- 
equivocally on the side of Rome and in opposition 
to Calvinism 

Roman Catholicism in addition to approving the 
“ecumenical creeds” accepts the findings of its own 
councils and the declarations of its popes The 
Council of Trent* (lS+3-63) sought the anthoriia- 
tion of Pope Pius IV The oath of obedience to 
the pope had held for archbishops since the thir- 
teenth century, for bishops since the fifteenth and 
was now extended to canons The pope reserved 
the exclusive right of interpreting the proceedings 
of Trent even as he confirmed the decrees of the 
255 fathers on the Nicene Creed, the Scriptures, 
original sin, justification, the various sacraments 
and purgatory The Profession of the Tridcntine* 
Faith (Creed of Pius IV, 156+) ia binding upon 
all prirats and public teachers. It consists of the 
western form cf the Nicene Creed of 381, a sum 
mary of the conclusions of Trent, additional ar- 
ticle# and solemn pledges of allegiance to the fai'h 
and to the pope. The Roman Catechism, 1566, 
deals W'th Apostles’ Creed, the seven sacraments, 
the decalogue and the Lord’s Pravtr. 

The papal definition of the immaculate concep 
tion* of the Virgin Mary*, 1854, and of papal 
rafallibility*, 1870, round out the formulation of 
the Roman creed. The former reads “the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in the first instant of her conception 
was by a singular grace and privilege of Almighty 
God, in view of the merits of Christ Jeaua the 
Savior of mankind, preserved free from all stain 
of original sm . ”, the latter, “the Roman 

pontiff when he speak# ex cathedra, that ia, when 
in discharge of the office of pastor and doctor of 
all Christiana, by virtue of hi# supreme Apostolic 
authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or 
morals to be held by the universal Church . is 
possessed of th.at infallibility with which the divine 
Redeemer willed that his Church should be en- 
dowed for defining doctrine regarding faith or 
morals, and that therefore such definitions of the 
Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves and 
not from the consent of the Church ” 

The Bo^fc of CoDcoi’d* (15S0) of thai Rvaia- 
gclicai Luth Cbo dh contained n w symbols 
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The Apos les C eed the 'I ene C eed (w th 
£i oijue*) the Athanas an C eed the Augabti j 
Conics on* the Apo ogy of the Confess on the 
A c es of S hmal ad the wo ca e h ms of 
Luther and the Fo mula of Conco d In Ed one 
printed in Saiony since 1700 the Visitation Ar- 
ticles of 1S92 appear 

By 1S30, Lutheranism was defined. The doc- 
trinal conflicts after the death of Luther were syn- 
thesized m the Formula of Concord* which sig- 
nified a return to the theology of Luther from the 
mediating tendencies of Melanchthoii* The late 
aiiteenth century formulation held generally until 
Pietism and the Enlightenment** won out at the 
German umyersities in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. This yictory was a defeat for old Lutheran- 
ism Toward the end of the Napoleonic epoch a 
new Lutheranism emerges, demanded hy and cor- 
responding to the new German nationalism The 
doctrinal parallelogram consists of a christocentric 
emphasis after the Pauline pattern, a feeling of 
solidarity with the confessional inheritance, a 
reawakening of the sacramental motives, and the 
significance of the church-concept Literalism and 
biblicism yield to spiritual connections between the 
Bible and the Reformation. Since 1919 and par- 
ticularly since 1933, the Lutheranism of Germany 
has been faced by a political and syncretistic re- 
ligious challenge whose outcome cannot be pre- 
dicted. 

The central core of Lutheranism is justification* 
tola fide which immediately called m question the 
pemtential* system of mediesal Catholicism, elim- 
inated the sacrifice of Christ in the mass*, de- 
manded the priesthood of every believer and secu- 
larired piety and asceticism. Where this funda- 
mental was not in question, Lutheranism remained 
conservative m worship, organisation, and prac- 
tice The secularization of ethics prevented the- 
ocratic adventures Provincial churches retarded 
the rapid development of a sense of solidarity 
changing with the appearance of a national state 
and consciousness 

The refusal of Luther at Marburg, 1S29, to 
recogniie the Swiss and South Germans as of the 
same faith was the birthday of the Reformed* 
faith Inability to agree upon the interpretation 
of the eucharist was the parting of the way be- 
tween Lutherans and the Reformed faith- For 
Calvinism* the authority of the Bible is the norm 
of faith and practice ^Here a confession of faith 
is an attempt to summarire the Bible. The “ecu- 
menical creeds” were accepted because felt to be 
In agreement with the Bible Christology was not 
the point of departure The foci of the Reformed 
ellipse were predestination and the Bible Every- 
thing and everyone are predetermined yet man 
falls voluntarily and God is not the originator of 
sin Through sin^man is incapable of any good 
act and salvation is wholly of God Faith itself 
IS the gift of God. Good works can only be the 
fruitage of faith and never merit Only the pre- 
destined belong to the church fimtiim non cafiax 
wjLwf/ 

There an orrr thirty Refonned on, of 
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Zw ngl * 1 523 to the Westm ns e Confe s on* 
of Fa th lfid-7 and the eafte The He de be g 
Ca e h m* be ame very pop ar The We m n 
e cr Confess on a dcvcl pmen of h I h Ar- 
clcs* 16 5 s he has boh of the Savoy De 
laration*, 1658, and the Philadelphia Confession, 
1688 and its English Baptist ancestor, the As 
sembly or Second London Confession, 16^7 It 
was immediately adopted by the Scottish Kirk and 
parliament Thus it is the standard for Presby 
terians, Baptists, Congregationaiists** and many 
bodies deriving from them It is the culmination 
and end of creative reformed Protestant thought 
The Thirty-nine Articles*, whose theology .s 
that of tlie Augsburg Confession, with many sub 
sequent changes, derive from the forty-two Ed 
wardme articles and the thirteen articles of 1538 
Anti-Roman Catholic sentiments appear in some 
ten articles, for erample, “as the church of jeru 
Salem, Aleiaodria, and Antioch, have erred, so 
also Ae Church of Rome hath erred, not only in 
their living and manner of ceremonies, but also 
in matters of faith ” The twenty-one homlies, 
Article XXXV, could not be approved by any 
Catholic censor of books as good selections for 
peru-al by the faithful. “The Prayer Book and 
the Thirty-nine Articles are not vital parts of the 
Episcopal church but the two creeds are ” “The 
theology of the Thirtv-nme Articles is the the- 
ology of the Confession of Augsburg ” 

The confessions of faith of the democratically 
organized European Protestants begin when the 
Anabaptists* whose modern descendants are the 
Mennonites* drew up their first confession in 1527 
It dealt with baptism, excommuaication, breaking 
of bread, avoidance of abominable pastors m the 
church, sword and swearing The Mcnnonitc 
confession of about 1580 consists of forty articles 
and was necessitated by the disagreement and dis- 
sension that involved discipline and the under- 
standing of Jesus. It has many biblical proof 
teats for every clause m each article It reject* 
infant baptism, the oath, the sword, war but ac- 
knowledges “just and moderate power.” 

In the democratic Protestant bodies creeds are 
little more than local as far as their binding na- 
ture is concerned since the covenant supersedes 
them For Congregationaiists and Baptists the 
general theology of the Westminster Confession 
holds. Even platforms and declarations vanish 
among the Friends* although the Apology of Rob- 
ert Barclay is valued by the more orthodox Friends 
At present fundamentalist groups among the Bap- 
tists are insisting upon binding ministers an^ 
teachers by subscription to creeds 

After the adoption of the United States Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, it was necessary 
for some denominations to revise their confessions 
of faith Chapters XX, XXIII, and XXXI of the 
Westminster Confession and Question 109 of the 
Larger Catechism required attention as did the 
Royal Declaration and especially Article XXXVII 
of the Thirty-ninc Articles. The Formula of Con- 
cord sn* d m the an section. The 

M Articles of Rd gvon, 1784 made 

changes m thar In 1784 the 


confessor 
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Roman Catholic Church m the United States took 
action to meet the requirement of the United 
States forbid din j “Us Catholic subjects to have 
foreign vicars-apostoUc aa their BupcrrOrt** The 
American environment hat deeply modified inter- 
pretations of the inherited faith. Unitarianism* 
declares its faith to be the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the leadership of Jesus, sal- 
vation by character, progress of man onward and 
upward forever, while Universalism* asserts the 
universal fatherhood of God, the spiritual author- 
ity and leadership o± his Son, the trustworthiness 
of the Bible as containing a revelation, of God, 
the certainty of just retribution for sin, and the 
final harmony of all souls with God 

For the confessions of faith of the hundreds of 
American cults and sects, the last United States 
Census of Religious Bodies (1936) should be con- 
suited which is easily the best source book on con- 
temporary religion in the United States Sec 
creeds of Christendom. See also Bclgie Confes- 
sion, Cambridge Platform, Dordrecht Confession} 
Forly-two Articles, Galilean Confessions, Helve- 
tic Confessions, Scots Confession, Syllabus of Er- 
rors, Papal, Titrapolitan Confession) Thirteen 
Aiticlcs, Tnrgau Articles 
Cemns Rrlighus BoJtts, U- S Cl93d) . W A 
Cmtis, "Confessions'' in Hasung/ E R £., 3, 831- 
901, C Hardwick, History ef the ArttcUs (1884): 
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confeasor: (Lat. cum, with, and jitetr, to wit- 
ness) a) A priest juridically hearing confessions 
and giving absolution*, b) a person who “hat 
given heroic testimony” to the Christian faith. 

L.R W 

conufirmation: The completion of Baptism* by 
the laying on of hands* or unction* (or bothl, 
thus bestowing full initiation* into Christian dis- 
ciplcsfalp with its gift of the Holy Spirit — so un- 
derstood m the early and mediaeval Church on 
the basis of Acts S 14-17, 19 1-7, and refereuces 
to imposition of hands or anointing*. From at 
least the second century the normal minister was 
the Bishop* From about the fourth, unction was 
considered the essential sign, in the Eastern 
Church the close connection with Baptism was re- 
tained, leading to admimstTation by presbyters 
(using chriam* consecrated by the Bishop — m mod- 
ern times usually by Patriarchs) — in the West 
episcopal administration was adhered to, leading 
to delay in most cases for some years- The Coun- 
cil of Trent* recommended the age of seven, al- 
lowing for some instruction before confirmation. 
The Bishop 18 the proper minister, though delega- 
tion to priests It possible Anglicanism retained 
the rite, with laying on of hands as the sign 
(though chrism has been revived in some quarters, 
beginning with 18th century Non-Jurors*) , 
poitponcmesit to adolescence became common and 
the candidate’s “coafirruing” of baptismal vows 
often received more attention than the Bishop’s 
confirming of the candidate In recent years diere 
has been i rcinni to i youngte' sge. In Uo- 


theranistn confirmation was continued as the con- 
clusion of catechetical instruction and admission 
to communion, with the pastor’s blessing — as such 
it has spread in some other Protestant circles (m. 
combination with or as an alternative to the 
Evangelical practice of “joining the church” after 
conscious conversion*). Confirmatioh, however 
understood, cornpktes Christian initiation and so 
normally precedes First Communion — although in 
current Roman Catholic practice the order is 
often reversed. Strength for Christian discipleship 
is the gift prayed for Where the outward sign 
IS held to convey the gift confirmation is com- 
monly called a Sacrament, as in Roman Catholic 
and Ofthodoi teaching, and often in Anglican ei- 
cept where the name is strictly United to the two 
Sacraments “generally necessary for salvation”. 
See catechuroenate, laying on of hands, initiation 
rites, sacraments, 

W K. L, Clarke and others, Coafirmattatt or the 
JUying art of Hands (1926), 2 voh Matthias taros, 
tr G. Sayei, Cets^rmatioH ih lit' Modern ‘World 
(U>33) Ena 

confiteor: (Lat., I confess) The form of general 
confession preparatory to the Roman Mass A 
similar form is used also in prime and compline**. 

p V N 

Confraternities: Pious unions requiring a formal 
decree of erection, founded for the increase and 
spread of some act of public worship. The beet 
known confraternities in this country are those of 
the Blessed Sacrament and of Chustlan Doctrine, 
a branch of which are required in each parish 
Archconfraternities are those confraternities having 
the right to affiliate other confraternities or sodaB 
ties, and to communicate to them their privileges 
See Catholic Societies t-T m 

Confucius f See Chinese Terminology 

Confucianism; See Chinese Terminology 

congregation: Etymologically, an assembly of 
persons The word is used mostly in religioui 
connections. It signifies 1) a gathering at a par- 
ticular time for worship, 2) an organised local 
group meeting regularly for worship and other re- 
ligious purposes, in this sense the congregation is 
the basis of congregational polity) 3) m Roman 
Catholic usage, a branch of a monastic order or an 
association or an administrative body, eg, the 
Congregatiati of the Propaganda*. run 

Congregation of the Index: See censorship of 
books. 

Congregational Holiness Church ' A peatccostal 
sect having 56 churches and 2,100 memhers m the 
Carohaas, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, It 
was organised in 1921 in a secession {lom the 
Pentecostal Holiness Church, Its mam principles 
are sanctification, divine healing, speaking in un- 
known tongues, feet washing, and the second com- 
ing of Christ See Pentecostal sects ».T c 

congrogationol independency: See independency. 
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nal Methodist Chnrdi See hoU 
ncK ci dm. 

CoagregdtEOnaUsin : la its current uses designates 
an Ameacan protestant denominalionj or a fel- 
lowship of “froe-cliurchts” m Great Britain One 
may, therefore, accurately speak or write of the 
Congregational denomination Baptists, Unitari- 
ans, Disciples** and other smaller American de- 
nominations are congrepational in their church 
polity, but are not so designated denominationalU 
American Congregationalism cannot be understood 
apart from its history. It is English in its origin 
and can be loosely dated as a movement from 
about liSO 

Its history can be generalized under four phases 
The first was entirely an aspect of the English 
Beformation Certain Anglican clergymen of a 
radical temper refused to accept the Elizabethan 
settlement of the confused religious situation, with- 
drew from the Church thus established and re- 
fused to conform to the authority and procedures 
of the Anglican Church They gathered and led 
fluid groups of humble people and sought to con- 
st tute independent churches after what they be- 
lieved to be New Testament models Such in- 
choate churches later chose their own ministers and 
administered their own affairs. They were in sub- 
stance Congregational though not so named. These 
non-conforming* gioups were bitterly persecuted 
and the most steadfast were driven into exile in 
Holland 

This connecting group betvrecn the English and 
American phase of Congregationalism maintained 
themselves m Leyden, Holland for about twelve 
years under the capable leadership of John Robin- 
son, pastor, and William Biewster** They then 
migrated to New England and founded the 
Plymouth Bay Colony They were purely inde- 
pendent in polity Massachusetts Bay was settled 
ly Puritan* migrants whose leaders formed a 
Preebvtenan polity, though with qualifications 
The r lonely situation, and possibly the influence 
of Samuel Fuller of Plymouth, led them to or- 
ganize their first church at Salem, Massachusetts 
on a congregational basis — though that use of the 
ord IS anticipatory 

Tlie second phase of American Congregational 
0 story was marked bv a struggle between the 
Preabyteriaa bias of manv Massachusetts Bay lead- 
.■rs and a more democratic form of church gov- 
rament The result w.as a compromise called, in 
ontsast with the then dominant English Presby- 
•rian* puritanism “The New England Way,” or 
Ise the “Congregational Way” which seema the 
■St use of the word in its present connotation 
Che local church maintained its independence and 
administered its internal affairs by congregational 
decision hut was subject in fhc ordination and in- 
itallation of its pastors and teachers to the advice 
and approval of its neighboring churches ADo 
ind naturally, theirs was a growing community of 
act on. 

In the third phase of its history Congregational- 
i™, as thus established, maintained a priority in 
roe New England col d later n the New 
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Eng and state* — and may b ■cmira dy defined as 
rki- elig DOS aspect c thei sot a po cal eco- 
nomic and cultural life During this period which 
lasted until the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Congregationalihm inaj be called the most 
geographically and culturally unified religious fel- 
lowship in America. 

In its fourth phase Congregationalism for many 
reasons, among which must certainly be noted an 
attempt at a most intimate cooperation with New 
York and New Jersey Presbyterianism, failed to 
maintain this priority in the r.apid and always 
widening growth of the Interior and Western 
States. Its polity made any central control and 
direction difficult Toward the middle of the I9th 
century this weakness was so strongly felt that 
movements toward a nationai organization were 
initiated which, being consistently pursued, have 
resulted m an increasingly unified control of all 
shared enterprises, though individual churches still 
maintain tlieir congreg.itional status 

Theologically, American Congregationalism in 
hented and continued Calvini-.ni* The Westmin- 
ister confession* was accepted as a doctriiul basis 
and later the Savoy declaration* which vaa ex- 
tremely CalvmiBtic Thi lystem was debated, de- 
fended, expounded and improved by ,t distinguished 
succession of theologians beginning with Jonathan 
Edwards* and ending witii Proftssor E A Park* 
Their systems were known as a New England 
rather than a Congregational thtology, though 
they were all Congngationalists They debaced 
the questions with which ill Calvinistic theology 
has concerned itself, frerdom, moral responsibil- 
ity, the sovereignty of Cod, the scheme of salva 
tion, etc. They mitigated somc-what tfie severititi 
of the svstem as their succession lengthened. 

There were, however, both restraining and hb- 
crating forces in Cougregitional polity, which 
saved the churches from rigid subscription to a 
denominational ireed and defended enquiring 
minds from heresy titals Behind ihfse detences a 
liberalizing movement was begun, piiticipally by 
Horace Bushnell*, and ctmCimicd by Congrega- 
tional preachers, scholars and teachers. For per 
hips forty years preceding the first world wir the 
Congreg.atKin.il mind strongly influenced the rc 
Itgjous transition which cventu.ited m America m 
19th century religious liberalism 

Congregationiiism taok an acknowledged lead- 
ership trt thq promotion nf Foreign missions and 
in the founding of early American Uiiivcrsitjcs and 
colleges Its historic domin.uice in New England 
has been alfeclcd by economic changes and a great 
infiltration of non-Prvtettant population rkments 
Its churches are now geiter.iily distributed across 
the continent but, 5.ive through its concern for 
Negro education, it has found no field in the 
Southern plates. Some yews ago it achieved a 
really organic union With the Cisritfian denomina- 
tion* 

There were in 1940 6,006 Congregational Chris- 
tian churches in the United butes with IjCsSiSO? 
members. These churchea gave 023, 350.00 to 

benevolent and missionary causes. Their expen- 

d tores for thot Own Ceaanoe wrerc $14 
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Hsnrj M Dexter. The Congr^gittonalum of tht 
last JOO wsj-j, as seen by sts Isterature (1880) Wil 
Uston walker, A HssSory of the Congregattonal 
Churches its lie V S (1899), Albeit E Dimmtic, 
Congregaisonalists in America (1894) , Leonard Wool- 
ley Bacon, The Congfsgaiionalists (1904) , G G At 
Ians and F L Fagley, History of American Congre- 
gationalism (1942). CCA 

congresses* AsaembJies promoting the Bpiritual, 
social and mteHectual welfare of Catholics Con- 
gresses arc religious, educational, political, social, 
sociological, regional, diocesan, national and in- 
ternational The 5ist noted Congress convened at 
Mainz, Germany in 1 848 e r 

eongruism; (Lat, congrmtai, fitness) The the- 
ological reference is to fitness to receive grace* 
Mot merit versus grace in salvation itself, but man 
can so live to deserve grace. Scotista* held this, 
Thomists* man carj do this only by God’s aid 
Anglican Thirty-nine Articles*, XIII, denies 
Scotist position j l 

congraity: (Lat. cangruus, suitable) A moral re- 
lationship m which the subject of a tight is not 
regarded as the c^ual, but as the inferior or su- 
perior, of the one who is the term of the right 
Such a situation is found in distributive justice, 
where the receiver of a benefit is not duty-bound 
to make an equal, return as he vyould be under 
eomaiutative justice Thus, congruous merit is 
rewarded on the basis of a ratio of subject to 
term which is other than that of equalitv See 
condignity. v.j b 

Conrad of (iaeinhausen ‘ (1320-1390) Theo- 
logiin, professor at the Cniversity of Pans, later 
Chancellor of the University of Heidelberg His 
Epistola Conc/trdiac advocating the conciliar meth- 
od for ending the great western schism influenced 
the thinking of later concthar* theologians, no- 
tably Heniy of Langcnstcin and Jean Gersoa**. 

r.w N 

Consalvi, Breoi^: (1757-1824) Cardinal, Secre- 
tary of State under Pope Pius VII* He patron- 
ized the fine arts, science and literature. The Con- 
cordat* between the Papacy and Napoleon was 
largely due to his statesmanship, c v 

consanguinity, marital impediment of' Con- 
sanguinity, or relationship bv blood within pro- 
hibited degress, is a marital impediment* that pre- 
vents the conclusion of a valid marriage or en- 
forces dissolution of a de facto union the parties 
to which are so related 

The canon law is based upon the Roman law 
{Cod Just, V, IV, 18-19, Cod. Theo., Ill, xst, 
1-3), scriptural passages especially Lev XVIII, 
7-14, and the interpretations of these passages by 
St Ambrose and St Augustine From the 6th to 
13th y conQ ar canons and papal 

d ■ forbade mamaget of persons rcli od 

within die seventh degree, bu the ngo of this 


p h bi on was clixed by the F urth Latnran 
Counpl (2 5) wb ch stipu ated the fourth de 
gree as the limit 

After much controversy among the canonists, 
the decision of Alexander II (1061-1073) was ac 
cepted He held that the degree was the number 
of generations between the parties and a common 
ancestor, excluding that ancestor. (Migne, Fairo~ 
logsae, CXLVr, 1379-81) Gregory IX (1227- 
41) decreed that when the parties to a marriage 
were related to a commou ancestor in different 
degrees the longer line was to be the determining 
factor in calculation of the degree for canonical 
purposes (Decretals, IV, xiv, 9). 

P E. Corbett, The Keman Late of Marriage (Ox 
ford, 1930) , H Feiie, De smpedtmenUs et dtspensa 
tiontbus matrimonialibus flouvain, 1885) ; C E 
Smith, Papal Enforcement of Some Mcdsetal Marriage 
Lates (1940) c K s 

conscience: The term originally denoted simple 
consciousness without ethical bearing As a kind 
of consciousness it exists at all levels perceptual, 
classificatory and creative In Neo-Platonism 
self-consciousness obtained an ethico-religious 

color. With the rise of Christianity conscience is 
described as an independent source of moral in- 
sight. In the Middle Ages synderests came to be 
connected with conscience The former is the per- 
manent inborn disposition of the mind to think 
general rules of moral conduct from which the in- 
dividual can reason in directing his moral activi- 
ties Very common in the thirteenth century, the 
term was interpreted either as a disposition of the 
will or of the intellect The scholastics clearly 
distinguished between syndercsts and conscience, 
the latter being practical reason endowed with spe- 
cial principles, enabling the individual to act mor- 
allv. It was in the beginning of the modem pe- 
riod that conscience, in contrast to consciousness, 
came to stand for a specialization of mental func 
tion distinguishing between right and wrong. With 
the rise of modern speculation conscience became 
an inner, primeval {acuity. Theological tradition 
explained conscience as the voice of God in our 
souls, a divinely implanted conviction of right 
and wrong The corruption of the will by am 
causes uncertainty In its voice This doctrine m its 
many forms characterizes especially the religious 
thought of Western civilization, attesting to the 
growing importance of morality in religious ex- 
perience, Where the theologian, unable to derive 
conscience from any human source, calls it a 
divine endowment, the intuitionist says it is un- 
derived, an innate endowment. Some mtuition- 
ists have regarded it as a direct perceptual capa- 
city, others have stressed its emotional quality, a 
feeling of approval or disapproval, still others 
have explained it as the direct and authoritative 
guidance of our moral life All these doctrines 
affirm the direct certainty of conscience and as- 
sume an evident finality in the moral diiectiou of 
our lives. Empirically, conscience is simply the 
Inference from our past experience as guidance for 
the fu uiT, I s sancti ns arc rclsbve to spemfi 
rxpcnoicct and ntuations. ts Rcthoratv a ever 
subject to j on and ccalL It is the voice of 
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man’s fuller selfj tie man that he may yet be In- 
tense de\ otion tg dut> ■nhen alLed tp biggtry, 
obscurantism, if sanctified by the halo of religion 
may lead to unspeakable evil (Torquemada’s con- 
signment of the heretics to the flames) Conscience 
IS not infallible Hence it needs to be trained, 
kept enlightened, learning to be conscientious about 
itself, and selt-critical of its judgment Being un- 
yielding and imperative in principle, despotic and 
ruthless in execution, it can result in tragedy A 
too self-confident conscience is a moral peril. It 
becomes stunted unless it transcends itself. It 
must face the reality of its own possible short- 
comings. 


Sociological naturalists maintain that conscience 
IS the result of the pressure of society upon the 
individual, an echo, the reality of which are the 
folkways. Their theories do not do justice to the 
type of behavior in which men defy their group. 
The individual character of conscience does pre- 
clude determination of most moral judgments by 
the opinions of the group Neither the social 
character of most mural judgments nor the pres- 
sure of society upon the individual explain the na- 
ture of conscience. Historically related to both the 
rational and impulsive elements m human nature, 
It 18 as unique as the capacity for conceptual knosvl- 
edge. Like the latter it may be strengthened, en- 
larged by disciplme, or it may deteriorate from 
lack of use. It is more patent when it supports 
one impulse against another than, when it sets it- 
self against the total force of the individual’s de- 
sires It operates more effectively when it con- 
solidates and stabilizes socially valuable impulses 
Although the development of reason increases the 
opportunities for exercising conscience, it is very 
dubious if the growth of reason strengthens the 
force of conscience as much as is claimed Re- 
ligion Is much more potent in this task Although 
we need books that nourish conscience, it is even 
more essential that we have books that facilitate 
an understanding of the nature of conscience and 
of Its role in society, books that reduce the claims 
of conscience to proportions that hear sustained 
scrutiny, that reward sincere devotion and that 
can withstand criticism. 

L R Anderson, Dtg Sfslt and das Gewisstn 
(Leipzig 1929) . J H Breasted, TAs Xiawn of Con- 
sciente (1935) ; J,!. st GiUet, L’educaUon di la 
comcnnce (Pans, 1913) , C. T. Gotham, Why we 
■tr*’ of conscttrue (London, 

* y V J^nkelevitch, Z^a maitifaue coftscujtct 
1933) » H, Jeffs, C^narntng eortsaence, jiud’ 
m in praeucai ethics (London, 19t2) i K E Kifk„ 
prsbhms, an tntfoditciion to 
casusstry (London, 1927); T V Smith, Beyond 
CaiJscience nm), P SoJlia. Morale tt moraine, 
"r, ^ IS'l^), H G. 
’ns ErsohetnHtsgsformeit and The- 

erten (Bonn, 1923) 
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consensus gentium t See epistemologyj injmor- 
tality, argurnents for and against. 


consensus patrum (Lat consent of the Fathers) 
In matters of faith or morals, when the Fathers 
of the Church teach with moral unanimity 3 doc- 
toe to be of faith, that doctrine is of faith. In 

*" way whit they uni condemn 


as heretical, is heretical Further, the logical con 
elusions which they unanimously draw from ar- 
ticles of faith provide us with theological argu- 
ments that are certain In philosophical or sci- 
entific matters, the authority of the Fathers is only 
as strong as their arguments c v 

conservation of value. The phrase was coined 
by Harald Hoffdmg*' (PFidosepiy of Rehgion, 
ir., 1906) to express the “chsractenstic axiom of 
religion” parallel to the scientific axiom of the 
conservation of energy Contemporary as well as 
ancient religious thought confirms Hoffding’s 
claim that the innermost tendency of all religious 
experience is the minimum faith and demand, not 
simply that there will always be value*, but that 
there will be the “continuous conservation of 
value throughout all transformations” (find., p 
11) Implicit in this faith, as Hufiding, W R 
Sorley*, and £ S Brightman, among Otlifrs, have 
noted, 15 the realixatioa thst values cannot be con- 
served without being increased continLoualy, 

Thus to be completely accurate the phrase should 
read faith m the continuous realimtion of the 
ksghost values beyond the limit itions of human 
experience and history. As Hofldmg says, “the 
faith docs not presuppose that there must always 
be a certain amount of actual v.ilue m existence, 
but only that there roust always be the same pos- 
sibility for the coming into being of value.” (Utd , 

p. 222). 

The particular tlieoretical foundation of this 
faith varies with the metaphysic.-il account of 
value. W R Sorley, for example, maintains that 
the faith presupposes rather than indicates the 
objective validity of a realm of values, since there 
i» not enough empirical evidence for such preserva- 
tion For some thinkers God is the impersonal, 
objective system of values, while for others the 
highest values are ideals m God's contciousneas 

W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of Cod 
(1950) ; E. S Brightman, Philosophy of Relssyoa 
(1940). A s 

coneervative Judaism. See Judaism, toincrva- 
tive. 

consilia evangehca (evangelical countels): 
They comprise poverty, celibacy and obedience, the 
following of which Rads to a higher perfection 
Individuals intent upon striving toward perfection 
take them ss norm for their conduct, They are 
accepted by voluntary solemn promise Their pos- 
itive atm 1$ the furtherance of love. They are in- 
struments of perfection a » 

consistent Calvinists: See Calvinists, consistent. 

consistory: Gcnmcally, an assembly of ec- 
clesiastical office-bearers for transacting husmess 
In Roman Catholic usage a consiifmy la a meeting 
of cardinals, the Pope** presiding; such now are 
merely formal. In somo Reformed poUiies, eg, 
the Reformed Church in America, the eonsistory, 
composed of the pastor of 1 church and tlie elders 
and deacons, has authority over the congregation, 
corresponding to the session*- The syiil£au of gov- 
onguuJJy established in the 
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churches of the German Etates was called codEi!- 
tonal, the conEistO’^ie&j district aad general, be.ng 
admiaistrative bodies of clerical and lay member- 
ship appointed by the cKil authority. These suc- 
ceeded to the medieval consistorial courts through 
■which the bishops adm mstered their dioceses. In 
'ater Lutheranism the consistonai system has been 
much modified In the Church of lingland con- 
sistory courts in dioceses remain.. h.h.'v. 

consolanseBtuno ; The Cathunst rite of spiritual 
baptism whereby the spirit ot coneolatioti was ad- 
jninutered to sn individual for the forgiveness of 
his sitis and the Iibcation of hia Soul from the 
kingdom ot fieshiy evil to that of spiritual good 
Imparted by the laying on of hands* by one who 
already possessed it, and further signified by plac- 
ing John’s gospel on the recipient’s head, the con- 
aoSat.oa conferred true apostolical sucoessioii*’ upon, 
the candidate, thus rendering him a member of 
the “perfect” Necessary to salvation, it was 
rarely administered to “believers” until the rao- 
laent of death. S C-p 

consolation 1) Alleviation of sorrow, the sooth.- 
mg of disappointment or sadness The word oc- 
curs frequently m ascetical and devotional litera- 
ture, to denote the happiness that succeeds periods 
of tpirilual rSepresSion or aridity ,n prayer 

2) Evening meal of monks An evening repast 
given to monks by way of addition to their or- 
inaty supper or ealiacto, as a sort of compensa- 
tion on occasions of extraordinarily prolonged 
prayer or work, also, more generous and tasty 
portions of food or -wine served on great feasts. 

c V 

Constance, Council of. (Nov. S, 14-14-April 22, 
1+1 SJ The high-water mark of the Conciliar 
Era, this council, which ended the Great Schism*, 
was called by John XXIII under the aegis of 
Siglsmund. Thera were three objectives untly in 
the headship of the church, for there were three 
popes John XXni (Coancil of Pisa), Giegory 
XII (Rome), Benedict XIII (Avignon), reform 
m respect to clerical abates (there was a general 
demand for reform of the church in head and 
members, and some even urged abolition of the 
cardmalate) ( and heresy (Wyclifiism, Hussism). 
The order in which thete three issues were to be 
taken up was long and hotly debated 

By July ot 1+17 the three popes had been dis- 
posed of, by deposition with papal ratification 
(John XXrilJ, by resignation (Gregory XII), and 
deposition without papal ratification (Benedict 
XIII). Nov 11, 1+17 Cardinal Otto Colonna 
was elected, who took the name of Martin V 
With respect to heresy the council brought to 
trial John Hus* who was executed la 1+15, despite 
imperial safe-conduct In 1+17 Jerome of Prague* 
was executed "WycliSte erro« ■were anathematized. 

As to reform there was sharp difference of 
opinion, mainly on the question of whether the 
pope (or pope-in-couneil) or whether the council 
(with the pope u eieajti e officer) is the true 
agent of efonn. Hua leaj 1 

but with moderation by * in hu OB, 


March 23, 1+15 la its decree liaec sanota of 
April 6, 1+15 (Fifth Session) the Council la,d 
down the principle that its authority is from 
Christ and that even the pope had to submit to 
its decrees In its decree Frequens of October 9, 
1+17 (Thirty-ninth Session) the principle of con- 
altar* periodicity was adopted, Ae next councils 
would meet after five vears, then after seven 
years, and thereafter decennially Councils might, 
in case of schism, meet without formal convoca- 
tion. A commission appointed by the nations was 
to work With the pope to bring about desired -e- 
foritis in the whole ecclesiastical system To the 


college of cardinals were to be joined six from 
each four nations so that in papal elections the 
whole church might be represented 

Martin V accepted the decrees generail} but 
with the important reservations baaed on the in- 
violability of papal supremaej. 


See Nicholas de Clfroanges, Pierre D’AiIly, rew 
jnemcal councils (bibliography) 

JSI. Creighton A History of tbs Papacy from tht 
Great Sentsm to the Sack of Roms (London, 1905 
07). Bit II 'The Council of Constance ' fn vol t, 
299-vol 11 , 128 1- Pastor, Tie HfJtory of the Papes^ 

from tie Close of tie Mtiite Ages (London, 1S2J) , 
vol i, 19J-207 

C Mirbst, QitclUtt (Tubingen, 193+) , PP ^77” 
2J1. 242 f 

M Spinka, ]ohn Hus and the Cstech Reform, 
(1941). Ch III ‘The Trial" q B. 


Constantine the Great, Emperor: (272 or 
27+-337 AD) Son of Constantius Chlorue who 
was successively Caesar and Augustus over the pre- 
fecture of Gaul, a competent soldier and construc- 
tive ruler His mother was Helena, whose relation- 
ship to ConstantiUB is debated From 292 to 30S 
Constantme was at the court of Diocletian, ostensi- 
bly for education but really as a hostage After 
Diocletiai’s abdication in 305 he fled the imperial 
(Galcnus’) court to join his father who had be- 
come Augustus Upon the latter’a death in 300 
Constantine was designated Augustus (by the 
paternal testament and army). He gained popu- 
larity in Caul, espnc.ally with tbe Christians for 
his mild treatment of them la 311 he “delivered^’ 
Rome from Maxentius m the Battle of the Mil- 
vian Bridge. On the way to Rome he had seen 
his vision of the cross and the words “In hoc 
signo Vinces.” In 313, together f.vth Licinws, he 
issued the celebrated Edict of Toleration, Con- 
stantine now controlled the prefectures of Gaul 
and Italy, a defeat of Licmius, partly because of 
the latter’s persecution of Christians, ended in 
Constantine’s final defeat of hi™ in 31+ and iti 
his issuance of a decree of universal toleration 
In 325 he convened and took part m the Council 
of Nicea* In 326, on charges by Fausta his wife 
he put to death his ton Crispus, and soon after, 
perhaps, ordered her to be executed In 330 he 
dedicated the city of Constantinople (whose build- 
mg had perhaps been planned already In 32+) on 
the Bite of Byzantium His last years were spent 
in svarB and ecclesiastical affairs. He was bap- 
tized on hiB death-bed Constantine was the suh- 
jed of icttibI legend*, t-g Donation of Con- 
Stt Arlc*, Synod of Donitum Lac 


tantma. 
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C B. Coleraan, Constantine the Great and Chris- 
tiamty, and M A Hutbrnaorj, the Estabtishment 
of CkfSSUamty and the Proscrtpison of Paganism 
lx of Strtdut tn Hut , Econ , and Public Lav/, 
edited by the Faculty of PohUtal Science of Colum- 
bia Universit/, 1914) q b. 

CoRstantioople, Councils of There were three 
general counciU which met at Conatantinoplej 
naraeh. the Second (581), the Fifth (553), and 
the Sjjfth (680-81) 

The Council of 381 was called by Theodosius 
the Great (379-95)3 and its chief daiin to fame 
IS that it terminated the struggle over the Ntcene 
Creed^ by the aT>prQVal of a version of it which 
19 in subatantial agreement with that adopted at 
Nicaea (325). The chief difference between the 
two versions ib that the eJauge of the Nicene 
Creed regarding the Holy Spirit was expanded to 
read ‘Vho proceedeth rrom the Father.^’ This 
later rise to the age-bng controversv be- 

tween the East and the West when the latter 
church added to this clause the famous ^‘FiUoque”* 
phrase The Council also prescribed ^^that the 
bishop of Constantinople should have the next 
prerogative of honor after the bishop of Romc^ 
because that city was New Rome,” (Socrates, 
E H, vii, 8) 

The Council of SS3 was called by Emperor Jus- 
tinian (527-565), and was predominantly Eastern 
in attendance. The Emperor dominated the pro- 
ceedings, and succeeded in securing legiaUtiou 
concerning the ao-callcd Three Chapters Contro- 
versy^, condemning Theodore of Mopsuestia*, 
Theodoret of Cyrus, and Bishop Ibas* ot Edessa 
Since this was interpreted as an action implying a 
cnticiem of the Council of Chalcedon*, Pope 
Vigilius (who had been kepi practically a prisoner 
m Constantinople since 547) at Erst refused big 
consent to the decree, but fearing to be exiled, 
>ielded at last in 554 

The Council of 680 convened by Emperor Con- 
stantine IV Pogonatus (668-685), dealt with the 
mooted question of Monotheletism* (one-will the- 
ory) which, by assprcing that the two natures m 
Jesus ChrUi possessed onl> one common will or 
energy, practically conceded the substance pf the 
Monoph.veiCe'"' doctrine that He possessed only one 
nature — the divine Even Pope Honorms of Rome 
had adopted this heresy The Council of 680 con- 
demned the one-wiU theory, and specifically ana- 
thematized Pope Hemonus Thus it completed 
the doctrinal formula regarding the two natures m 
Jesus Christ which had been centuries m evolv- 
ing it asserted that there were two natures, two 
Wills, in one person in Jesus Christ. 

Since neither the Fifth nor the Sixth General 
Council had passed any canons, a supplementary 
Councjl Vt'is held at Conetantinople (jn TruUo) m 
69l wh h rectified th om iiioa. J i Uftji) y 
known ZM th Onuuscirt CjuncJ See cc cjlI 
U, 
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Constant nopol tan Creed The Of n a d 
be N n C an n an C d The C n 
cil of Clnlccdon*, 451, iicnbed is (but perhaps 
m'stalceniv) to the Council of Con'-t intinopic, 38! 
It differs from the Nicene Crt^•d^ 325, m ts 
elaboration of the stitement aliouE the Holy Ghost, 
to the Nicene “and in th.. floir Ghost” it added 
“the Lord and Giver ot Liti , who proceedeth 
from the Fither, who sj,ith the Father and the 
Son together is woishipped and glorified, vho 
soaks by the prophets ” It also adds rtatements 
about the church, baptism, ind the resurrection 
There 18 a striking similanlv httween this creed 
and the formula .of Fpiph intiu*, 374, See* creeds 
of Christendom. 

F Sebaff, The Cteois of Chnstendon (1919 ed ), 
Voi 11, pp 3I-<Sl, qji. 

constitutional law: See law. 

Constitutions of Clarendon: (1164) Provisions 
framed by Henry IPs adencrs at Cl! irendon md 
agreed to by Thom is Bucket but later repudntid 
bv him. Thev assert the king’s jurird.etion ovi-r 
ecclesiastics in questions ot .idcuv-sons*, cnmis of 
cicics, their abaence from the ri dm, trials ot i sy. 
men in church courts, cxcomtuunication of tenants 
in-chief, appeals, and elections of bishops and 
abbots 

E F Cheney, 'Readings tn SnglhB History (2 ed , 

1S22) J T M 

constitution*, papal: Iniport.int papa! laws tr 
grants used for dogmatic or disciplinary pro 
ttouncements Since 1911 Cimititufions h.tve bten 
used for erecting or dividing dios'ses Constitu- 
tions now have the old Bull* ftirni, n *. 

consubstantiation: tV ttrm often used to desig- 
nate the Lutheran view of the Lord’s Supper* hut 
rejected by most modern Lutiier.in theidogians be- 
cause of its ambiguity. If it is used, as by Luther, 
to mean the reil presence* of Christ together 
with the carthh elements, it is currtn. But his 
torically “consubstantidl”, the Latin ir.inshtion of 
the Greek “homo-ousios’', ws* tised in the ancient 
Chnstological* rontrortrues to nean “of the same 
sobstanct” When applied to the bread and the 
body of Christ m the Lord’s Supper, it connotes 
“the kneading up of both subst'imes j" it wire into 
one lump’’ (Hnoker’s Fee/. Rolity) Such u for 
ftum qiitd the Luther ms dtn>, ay well as Iht im- 
plication that the body and blood of Chnst are 
present and received m tht same way us the bread 
and wine See I.iitheran rioctnnc of the Lord’s 
Supper. Cf impmatioa. ta e 

content psychology See psychology, school* of 

continence: The state of restrain mg oneaelf from 
using hts tec faculty, the virtue ot chastity j one 
of the fruits of the Holy flhost. > c 

contmifent (La cn'fmfor to ouch together 
D on ■ s dcs, to happen) 

The con ngent i* that which nn be or not be 



contotion 


coaversioa 


that of which the essence docs not include exis- 
tence Opposed to necessary being*. Sec cause. 

L R.W 

contrition. The state of sorrow for sin, coupled 
with the intention to abstain front such sin in the 
future. Such contrition is held by Catholic toe- 
ologians to he necessary if forgiveness of sin is to 
be attained Contrition is to be distinguished 
front attrition*, which means a state of sorrow 
approximating emotional disturbance, because of 
Bin, the latter h not necessary in order to obtain 
forgiveutas Cf retention of sins W' N P. 

contunaacy: Contempt of a court order In ec- 
clesiastical law the word is especially applied lo 
failure of art accused person, after citation, to an- 
swer a charge in court Contumacy usually results 
m summary judgment r.hs 

conveBticle; Etymologically, a meeting or assem- 
bly In church history the woid signifies a re- 
ligious assembly not sanctioned by civil law, e g , 
meetings of Protestant dissenters in England when 
auoh were illegal and the gatherings of the Cove- 
nanters*. The word also meant a meeting-house 
where illegal worship took place. a a u 

Conventicle Act: Thu was an act passed in 
1664 making it an offense for more than four 
persons of sixteen years «£ age and up to attend 
services “in other manner than is allowed by the 
liturgy ” The act was followed by severe per- 
secutions until in 1672 the king granted noncon- 
formiats licensed places of meeting for services 
and for preaching if not derogatory to the Es- 
tablished Church. The act was repealed in 1812. 

V.F 

conventions: See culture 

convents; (Lat. csnvrttte, an assembly) Thtre 
are two distinct technical mtarungs of this term 
in the history of monasticiam* first, a religious 
community of either sex considered m its coiporate 
capacity The word was first used in this sense 
about the fourth centuiy, when the hermit monks 
of the East began to group themselves about a 
common superior. In Western monasticisro, where 
the ercmetical form was practically aon-existent, 
the term coocienwr was used from the beginning 
to describe communities of monks or nuns under a 
superior. Secondly, the word signifies the build- 
ing in wh'ch a religious community (if cither sex 
resides Today the popular signification of the 
term connotes a residence of religious women. 

Convent life varies according to the specific ob- 
ject for which a particular convent -was established 
In general, the contemplative life, wKerein wotsieo. 
dedicate themselves to prayer, seclusion, and mor- 
tification, was the idea of the older religious or- 
ders The more modern congregations concern 
themselves to a greater degree with the active 
work of coaductisg schools, hospitals, orphanages, 
h for the aged o defectiTei, and other clur 
table nstrtvUons Labo of utefn kind is 

> nsuc of all convent life. Ai m early 


times convents played an important part in the 
spread of Chnatian cIviiiLStion, so today they arc 
key orgaaiiations ip the work of the Catholic 
Church 

A. jSnsS, Reilg/owj Ordtrs of Women (1916) 

c.v 

Conventuals: One autonomous branch of the Ro- 
man Carholic mendicant Order of Friars Minor* 
The name. Conventual, has been used since 1431 
to designate the Friars following a less rigorous 
rule, but this group was not recognized unt 1 IS 17 
Tftree Popes have been elected from the Order of 
Conventuals. The term, Conventual, has also 
been used to designate groups following a rule 
less strict than the original (particularly in regard 
to the corporate possession of property) in several 
other religious Orders VJB 

conversion; The term conversion, as applied to 
religions, means fundamentallv a rather definite 
and somewhat sudden change In the dominant be- 
liefs, or attitudes, or sympathies, or allegiances or 
aspirations or an individual. The word probably 
cannot be rightly defined, for each case c£ conver- 
sion seems, in most respects, to be unique, — just 
as are poems or plots of plavs, or scientific d s- 
coveries, or peculiarities of “personality,” or sun- 
sets If one should collect and study hundreds of 
confessions of conversion as has the -writer of 
these lines, he would be inclined to say “each il 
an original ” 

One can at least designate certain types, or shall 
we say species within the genus, of these pic- 
turesque, — often ahogettier oramatic, — experiences. 
The classification that follows, used for descrip 
tive purposes, cannot be eihaustiv e,~— only sugges- 
tive and provocative 

1. The drama of conversion 's apt to center in 
the htfth of a ncm and higher selfhood The or- 
ganism, from the day of its inception, is basicallv 
and fundatncntally integrative Like magic it 
heals wounds, assimilates difficulties, and accepts 
challenges. (W B Cannon, Wtsdom of the 
Sody, also Bodsly Changes)^ T^c storm and stress 
of youth is the testing ground for the birth of the 
new selfhood. “The thing we long for that we 
are for one transcendent momenL” “Seek and ye 
shall find.” These pregnant sayings are good 
biology and good psychology New energies are 
set free Fresh coordination of “higher” im- 
pulses do occur 

Despite a considerable number of “backslid- 
uigs”* (five or six per cent) and recurrences of 
struggles with old attitudes and habits (about one- 
third of the entire number), it appears, from an 
intimate study of many hundreds of conteaslons, 
that Something of permanent value i* carried over 
into later years (Starbuck, Psychology of Re 
bgson (1899), Ch 28) 

2. Coaversion is, rather fundamentally, a blos~ 
sonttng, or jratUoit, of the baste btological and -psy- 
chological urges and drives. A reach, a quest for 
novelty, charactervxes most living creatures, Includ- 

rtg diDdrcn an^ youth- The finer impulsci ^ck 
■n Dutlet. Thcr npeo nto d then in o 

lougnigt. The bud doe* bout. The vleioa cleaja. 
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— sometimes sIowl 7 and almost imperceptiMyi 
sometlines “Jjlte £asies strucfc itom mjdniflit.” 

Several statistical inquiries indicate definitely the 
age-comcidence of converslona and accessions to 
puberty, for the most adequate, also most chal- 
lenging critique of this nohon, consult Elmer T 
Clarfc’s Tm PijcAalogy of ReUgteits Atjakemrig 
(1929). (G A. Coe, Tht Spninal Ltft, Stat- 
bock, Tie Piythology of RtUgm-n), 

Hence a victory for the Freudians*, and also 
for G Stanley Hall (AdoUsconct) who are con- 
ylnccd that religion is a “sublimation” of aei, or 
in its refined forms, the “libido ” 

Is not this event, however, a sublimation also 
of self regard, (the seeking of personal salvation) , 
of fear, (of final destruction) , of greganousoeas, 
(fellowship of the saints) 5 of self-expression, 
(missionary zeal) , of appreciation, (the beauty of 
holiness!, and perhaps a doaea or score of other 
fundamental “instincts” or propensities, which in 
their blending or fusion constitute the kingdom 
of righteousness in the heart. The sweet singer 
of Israel, realizing the majesty and glory of the 
heavens and of the tiniverje, eaclaims “The Law 
of the Lord is perfect converting (or restoring) 
the soul ” 

Due, doubtless, to faulty education and training, 
the child w caught quite too completely in a bris- 
tling world of things and chores, of specificities 
of activities and informations, and of aupentn- 
posed attempts at logical thinking. In adoles- 
cence* with new contacts and npeaing biological 
functions which throw new energizing fluids into 
the life stream the real self may be born or re- 
born sometimes with dramatic intensity Viewed 
in this persoective, conversion may well mean a 
regeneration*, a rebirth, a transformation from 
childhood to maturity, from indifference to vital- 
ized social contacts, from fact-mindedness to ap- 
preciation of meanings and values, from thoughts 
aioai life and the uniierse to partictpation soul- 
fully m the drama of living. 

3 Conversion often signifies the resolution of 
fl conflict It may center in the battle between 
sensuous enjoyments and culticated tastes, between 
«n and righteousness, or in the struggle between 
a God and a Satanic force. With St Augustine* 
and many of the great souls this battle assumes 
the majesty of a seemingly life-and-death struggle, 
David himself knew the terror of the conflict. 
“Wash me from mine iniquity ” “In sin did my 
mother conceive me ” “Create in me a clean 
heart ^ Then will I teach transgressors the way 
and sinners shall he converted unto thee *' 

4 Conversion often involves a Co’perwcan- rev- 
olution of values from egocenlrtcum to a resfonae 
to a universe of spiritual and cosmte ’Reals That 
which lies behind and within this transforming ex- 
perience has been called bv many namea “The 
Tather” (JesusJ, “Dear City of God” (Marcus 
Autehus'l, “The Over-Soul” (Emerson), “Jeho- 
vah” (Moses), “The All-pervading Beauty” (Pla- 
to) Those persons who have made this revolu- 
tion from earthmes* to ipcrrtuallty have so ~ ca 
hecn dewgnaled, m a phraamg borrowed f mm tjo 

"twice bora fOBls.” { 


James, Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), 

pp. 166, 363, 483), 

S The term conversion often signifies the ief- 
rute acceptance "unto salvaftorV' of u creed or 
doctrine or fellotoshtp This revolution of values 
IS usually done under the stress of personal ap- 
peals, or waves and tides of social Jjressuree 
Ideas or vital experiences are impdlmg If 
shared they become Irresittlblc. Propagandism 
and proselytism among humans run deep racially 
and rise high in their intensity Greek philosophy- 
early became evangeZrcal So it was jn India In 
about the fifth century B.C. likewise. Buddhism 
struck deep roots in the cultural soil of that coun- 
try and spread dramatically across eastern Asia 
and westward as well Christianity from its in- 
ception was dynainicaily evangelical. The familiar 
Bible story of Paul and Barnabas converting in- 
dividuals and entire communifies during their suc- 
cessful journey, is illustrative of the way the 
mind braves religiously Perh.ip* is lively per 
centage of wars on the planet have been funda- 
mectaily religious conflicts. 

S There are negatiie or “counter-conversions” 
that take one away from an alresdy accepted fel- 
lowship or doctrine aiid into a riper or more ade- 
quate one These arc usually accompanied by sim- 
ilar strains and agocuzmgs and then final zatis- 
tactiont as were origmaily experienced by the de- 
votee (Jams*, The Varieties of Religicut Ex- 
persence, pp. 176 If.) (Stnrbuck, Psyikology of 
Religion, p 137 fj ) Of this number, some move 
out into bleaker mental weather and build for 
themselves islands of rest and satisfaction not 
poorly symbolized by the remark “He believes m 
no-God and worships It.” See James' Vaneteet 
of Religious Experience for a dcecrlption of Rtttii- 
bonne and other stribng instances of a serene and 
satisfying coimter-con version 

7. There are ethical conversions It Would be 
unfair to omit those who profess and advocate an 
“ethical conversion " As Felix Adler, founder of 
the Ethical Culture Society*, indicates, — a person 
may be a Christian for many years and yet not be 
recognized as one until he has become regenerated 
We find in the Stoic sage, the Christian and the 
Hindu the same notion of a second birth which 
will make it seem as If he had rcailv become a 
new man and leading an entirely new life . . . 
We too must become regenerate, be born into the 
new spirit so that morality will never again seem 
cold and bare to us but that the divine element 
which IS in it wiil become uppermost in con- 
sciousness (The Standard, February, 1943, pp- 
134 and 135), 

8 . Conversion as the state of being thrice-hem 

Just as the youth m his teens and twenties may 
outgrow the mere sensory delights of childhood 
and ripen into an appreciation of life's purposes, 
programs and meaning*, so the mature man or 
■woman too much entangled with and enslaved by 
domestic duties, civic respoiteibilitics, economic 
problems and social distractions. — even religious 
obserr wbosc ip nt has begun to oasifyr-r 

suy Qwardly rebel and seek sfrtah the tbsags 
of “the spirii:." In lha late yejus the 
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phyJical and mental powers pass their peak of 
cfEcjencf. The dynamic of living is deep seated 
in every organism Defeat and death come hard. 
The deeper-higher selfhood cues out for deliver- 
ance The Universe’s answer to men and women 
of spiritual fortitude is a second rebirth of power 
and insight- This phenomenon is so truly in- 
digenous to human eripenencc that it has repeated 
itself in cults and personal lives in most of the 
cultures of the world The Buddha* (Sth cen- 
tury B C.) after much wrestling of the spirit dur- 
ing his maturer years won the victory and could 
say “Hell is destroyed in me , I am con- 
verted I am no longer liable to be reborn in a 
state of suffering and 1 am assured of final salva- 
tion ” Seneca*, although involved in the furies 
of the world ttatesmanship of the first century 
AD. affirmed “1 regard myself not so much as a 
reformed but as a transfigured man.” 

9 Conversion in. terms of “Other-'Worldliness ” 
In many ways the most radical revolution of re- 
ligious values is that in which one renounces al- 
together this ordinary world of drabness, worry, 
and distraction and in his maturer years, if not 
earlier, fices from it, in fact at well as in fancy, 
and escapes Into hii own sphere of meditation, or 
into a cave, or a convent, or a moaascerj. To 
solitude and self-denial as marks of “godliness" 
are often added the soul-discipline of bodily tor- 
ture A quite adequate account of the aseeticismt 
and inonaiticiimt** of the world at they spread 
through nearly all the civilisations is found in 
Hastings E-ncyclepidfa ef Heltgton and Ethes, 
Vol. I, pp. 63 to ilD. They flounshed and spread 
until the Renaissance From that time onward 
they have tended to decrease, 

10. Conversion and uiAoU-vttndedniss. Conver- 
sions are likely to occur under emotional stresses 
and strains and are in danger of emphasising a 
partial view of life and religion. William Mac- 
Dougall has pointed out the pathological character 
of the '‘sin complei.” (Socfal PsycAology, p. 68) 
Dr, H. I Schou "views with some skepticism all 
sudden conversions occurring after long periods of 
deprcision.” {Rehgion and Mcritd Mental 
Statei) George A. Coe hat established through 
hypnotic suggestion a definite correlation between 
radical conversion and hallucinations and motor 
automatisms, (Tie Spiritual Life, p- 120), Con- 
sult for further data E T Clark TAe PsytAelagy 
of Religious jiteakensng, Ch. VII). 

In the thoughtfiil, even “scientific,” interpreta- 
tioKis of the facts of conversion that have flour- 
ished for jtist about a half centuiy, scholars rep- 
resenting the recognised religious orders have par- 
ticipated as warmly and helpfully as have those 
of more distinctly academic interests. There 
would seem to be a high degree of agreement that 
conversion marks certain types of release in the 
minds and hearts of men and women, of the 
progressive truth, beauty and righteousness that 
will bless and “regenerate” and “redeem” hu- 
manity. Conversion, then, would seem to be the 
act of taking a positive, not a negative or iisdif- 
ittjtmic * ~~ ' — ** TUal of 


life and degtiny. Sec psycholog-y of religion, sal- 
T?ation- 


E T, Clark, Tki Psychchgy cf Rshg^tous Awnk 
rmng {lp29) , George A. Coe. Fsyckology <?/ 
liMon (1916), (University of Cntcago publications in 
religious education Handbooks ot ethics and re 
Iigion) and The Spiritual Life (1900) ; Edmund S 
^nKjiij. The Psychology oj Religious Adjustment 
(1929) , George B, Cutten, Psychological Phenomena 
of Christianjiy (1909) . G Stanley Hail, Adolescenct 
(1904) ; William James, Vaneises of Relsgtous Bx- 


gtous Conscipusness ( 1920 ) and The Psychology of 
Relipous Belief (1907) , Eawin D Starbuck, The Psy^ 
cholpgy of Religion (1899) . K R StoH, Psychology 
of Kel/giouj Living (1937) , G M. Stratton. Psy 
chofogy of the Religious Life (1911) .W B Thomaa, 
Psychology of CoTiyerston (1955) . Robert H Thou- 
Icss, An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion 
(1923) , A C Underwood, Conversiont Chnsiiart and 
Pi on Christian 

Encyclopedia Articles Encyclopedia Bntannsca-^ 
13^ Edition, Vol VII pp 46 Catholic Encyclo 
P^dia-^^yol IV pp 347-348. Hastines’ Etjcvelolfedsa 


EP 347-348, Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
oj Religion and Vol IV pp. 104-110, Jewish 

SncycJopedia^Vol IV pp 249 it. New ScM-Her 
zog Encyclopedia of Rehgjons Knowledge VoL Ul 
‘’F ins 


conviction of sin t Conviction of sin* Is not the 
ordmarj' natural feeling that we are not perfect, 
that we err or make mistakes. It is a definite 
evangelical experience connected with sin as that 
in our life which is contrary to God. It is the 
realization by the individual of the chasm that 
divides him from God, that lies between his inner 
state and the holy demands of God Thu, it 
comes through the vision of God (Isa. 6 1-6), or 
by the presence and action of the Holy Spirit* 
(John 16 7 fi) It includes remcrae and despair 
of oncBelf, and i$ preparatory to rtpentance 
toward God and to #a1vation as the gift and work 
of Gods Much 18 heard today of social conviction 
of aiHi the am of the community against it$ mem- 
bers This touches a phase of the moral life, 
but jt U at the depth of evangelical conviction 
only as individuals feel responsibility even for this 
Bin and are moved to repent. See Tcpentancc 
H R Mackintosh, The Chrtsttan Apprthenston of 
God (1929), (Student Christian Movement) ; R S 
Moxod, The Doctrine of Sw (1922). y 


coopeffltion: The literal and general meaning is 
3 working together In a more special sense, co- 
operation began m a successful way among the 
now famous Rochdale Pioneers m England in 
1844, though remarkable abortive attempts at co- 
operation were made in the late eigliteentli cen- 
tury In southern England In ita narrowest mean- 
ing, It is a getting together or a pooling of eco- 
nomic interests, in maCtera of lending and bor- 
rowing, or of buying, or of processing and ship- 
ping. A whole community or that part of it 
with interests m common joins hands, to see to 
the quality of its own production and also to con- 
trol markets and to get fair prices for products j 
thus middlemen tend to disappear; besides, people 
own their own stores and service stations, and set 
up their own clmics and employ nurses and doc- 
toi^# In these ways, cooperation leema to many 
persons to be essentially economic. But it is not 
excliuively economic, since it engages other hu- 
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man needa and apac e such as the mo al po 
ti a ed ca na and tie g OJ and orae au 

the e th nfc b long p ma y o adui edu 

a on See abo m emen 
G El hi d on ABC of C opera, v 1940 F 

Hall and W P Wa kins C opera oh A at of 

the history, pnnnpiei ind orgaiuiiLion oi ‘ha move 
ment m Great Britain and fieland (Manchester, £ng , 
1937), J P. Waibasse, Cooperative Democrgey, 3ra 
ed, (1936). i. a.w 

cope* An ecclesiastical vestment, worn by bishops, 
etc., and also by priests dor certain ceremonial pur- 
poses, as, eg, processions, etc An adaptation of 
the ancient cappa, but usually ornamented richly. 

W.N r 

Copermcan astronomy: Copernicus (Polish as- 
tronomer, 1473-1543) pointed out the superior 
mathematical coherence of the view tliat the earth 
moves around the eun, and Is thos not the mo- 
tionless center of things it was held to be m 
Ptolemaic astronomy*. The sun, however, m the 
new astronomy assumed the role from which the 
earth Was displaced (Newton later denied cen- 
trality even to the solar si stem) That the earth 
moves bad been suggested long before, as early 
as 250 E C., and that mathematical elegance and 
unity are to be looked for ui nature was taught 
by Italian neo-Platonists who influenced Coperni- 
cus, and bv the ancient Pythagoreans*. Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, and Newton** effected the shift 
from a teleological to a mathematical way of in- 
terrogating nature Or at least, the felos or end 
that is made pnmarj bv these men is no longer 
human welfare, but the abstract and universal end 
of mathematical rationality — the glory of God a« 
cosmic mathematician, rather than as cosmic ally 
and judge of humanity. 

N. Copemicns, De revolittiomhus orbmm coetssuam 
(Bd, of 1873), Get crans by Mcnezet (187?) L 
Prowe, Nicoisss Copperntcus (1883-84), c,u. 

Coptic Church; The native Egyptian church de- 
rives fron^ the ecclesiastical-political rivalry be- 
tvveen Alexandria and Constantinople* rather than 
from the cliristological* controversy over mono- 
physitism*. It was Egyptian nationalism repre- 
sented bv natives and monks against Byzantine* 
imperialism. When the Council of Chakedon 
(451) decided against Eu^ches, the nationalist 
Copts lined Up against the Byzantine Melchites 
making the provincial Coptic Church a reality. 
Since ISS2, western missionaries have had access 
to Egypt and the Coptic Church at present consti- 
tutes about one-twelfth of the population and has 
a patriarch, metropolitans and bishops with inter- 
ests also in Jerusalem and Jaffa as well as at 
Khartoum See canons of various churchoa, 

C.M M, 

Coptic versions: See versions of the Bible, an- 
cient. 

Cord, confraternities of the Four societies au- 
tborized by the R C. Church to honor 1) Our 
Lady of Consolation, founded by Saint Momcaj 
2) SSl tjf Amjb" 3) St- Jo»cpli, om- 

attng a mi acajou* cnir 4) Sc 
Aqaiaa*, to chaatity 


Connth an style See emp 5 C cek and Ro 

m 

Cor nth ans F rst and Sec nd Letters t© the 
Wh e P wa a Eph n e d m on 

avunyhew n rtmu.n. 

wnh Cormfb, across tin Aegc.io Jfjs firft -e 
corded letter to tlitni, mciuioried in 1 Cor, 5 9 
may bt piescrved in part 111 II Cor 6 H-"" 1 
Visitors from Corinth brought him disturbing 
news of factions and in(mor.tlitics in the Conn- 
thian church, and zuofi affei t Jitter or questions 
on pract'cal m liters was brought him from Cor 
inth (I Cor 7 1) He deik with the riport he 
had received and with these qiicitioiis m our I 
Coiinthianr Of espicial importance are lia dis 
cusaion of how rights siiouid sornttimes he waived, 
ch 9, and his .vccoiiiit id the pjace of loii, in 
Christian living, ch 13, .ml of tin. Chzivtije hope 
of ImmortaLitv, ch ! 7, ffbi Cnrintbians Were 
more incensed than pleaveci aith thi great letter, 
however, and he wrote a third, jnguidiod letter, 
written with man} tears and rca retted ifter it 
woe iient, p-obably pmetr'id in 11 Cor., 10 13, 
which emMej Us to look mto the very heart uf 
Paul Tins was larried to Corinth b} Titus, and 
Paul waited mziouslv for his nturn He con 
eluded his work at J.jihisu , and went to Troas. 
where lie hoped to .■uid Tuns Bur Ije ve u not 
there, so Paul went on to Maiedonia, Tliere he 
found Titus, with good news from the Conn 
thiansj they hid seen their mistake and were 
once more bivat .md dev, red to p,iul Paul write* 
a fourth Icttei, our fX Cor, j-9, iitting forth the 
motivr* and methuds of his mimistr}, 2 12-6 10, 
in a milder, niiire co.ntiliitory atraiij. Chs S, 9 deal 
with Jhe collection ha was making fur the poo' 
Jewish Christians of Jerusalem The whole Cor- 
inthian corrwpimdrncc fills in the vean 54-56 
Literature M Lietzmann. Haedbush turn Nfurn 
Jestamenn An die Kortniher, X-/X (Id ed . 1933) A 
Kobettson snd A Plummet, Ptrsl EptsUt of Si Paul 
to thi Cormhiam (2d ed , IJitt!) ; A, PimnDMr, Set 
oHd Epiillt of SI, Paul to tbt Cortnshtans (1913) 

It jr.o 

Cominl (Inwa) commanity. Sec rommunuiic 
KCtfcnjcntfi, secular* 

corporal; The cloihj usually Iin«n, which the 
euch^nrtfc vtsaelc ml (anti ui the Homan cert 
monial tht jtisiT-U Until just bcfoit Com 

manioa) , (he vtlujlc alt(ir> hut 

now not much i fr. ttjuari;, the h from 

c^rpas^ body, buause the ]Bu<ly tjf Chmt rests on 

It ft.H 

corporate personality: jbjcf'rtfssioa 
the unity I'f the social (family, cianj tribe 

or natujn) -wliJch bjrtrft its membfr^ Eoj^ethtr by 
Jictitious or artvaS idso a t"e 

ahstic eolidarity with thi*' past ami future irencra- 
tJOds, the fiaciai i^tyup feeing .m or^-anic body m 
apace as v,tU a? m time Notion of consuierable 
importance for the cotreU underKFaniij/'^ of the 
0*T doctrine# of Coveriimt^ Vtca- 

now Sufferw^ Sb cjI Indiv dmiUm, and even of 
the N T nonixpt n* of Cbu di Co ruou of 
Sutttt, ttt 


C-T 



Corporation 


Conatnr* 


See J Pedersen. Israel, Iss Ufe and Cuiture (192<SJ. 
rp 26i ff,. 474 ff , etc j H, ’W'heeUc Robinson, "The 
Hebrew Coace^ion of Corporate Personality. ' in 
Werden und Wcseit des Alten Testaments U93S), 
edited by P. Volz, F Stuaimer and J Hempel, pp 
i9 SI. T. 

Corporatioa Act of 1661 Tins act excluded 
Dissenters* from membership m municipal and 
similar corporations in England, it gradually fell 
into desuetude after 1718, but was not formally 
repealed until IS28 erh 

Corpus Chnsti: (Lat, Body of Christ) The 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, a feast instituted 
in 1264 through the efforts of St. Juliana of Cor- 
nillon (Belgium), to honor the Real Presence* of 
Jesus Christ m the rmchanst. c.v. 

Corpus Doctrinae (Lat, body of doctrine) A 
term applied to collections of confessional writings 
in force in yanous Lutheran state churches in 
Germany before the Book of Concord* in 1580 
brought about a uniform confessional basis Among 
the most authontame was the Corpus Doctrsnae 
Frtttentcttm (1567) drawn up by Chemnitr* and 
MSrlin for the Chureh of Prussia ta k 

Corpus Juris Canonici; See Canon. Lawj de- 
eietaU 

cosmic egg : Sec cosmogonies. 

cosmogonies: The earliest theories regarding the 
origin of the wold were suggested by man’s own 
creative activity It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a single culture may h.ave several creation* 
stories In these speculations a god u usually the 
actor He weaves the world on a loom (Egypt, 
India, the Babyiunian Ea wove reeds together 
over the primeval waters, covered them with earth 
as the dvrelling place for the gods)) he molds the 
eattlt as a patter (Egypt), or if the earth is al- 
ready in existence molds man from clay (American 
Indian, Hebrew), he creates the universe by sac- 
rifice (India), he builds the world as a master 
artificer (Egypt, India), he speaks the earth into 
custcnce by the magic word (Egypt, Israel, India, 
Babylonia) The sexual union of the parent gods, 
Heaven and Earth, was a common motif It oc- 
curs in Japan, Egypt, Clfecce, India, China and 
America The emergence of life from an egg 
suggested the idea of a totirnc egg floating on the 
Waste of waters from which comes the creator 
(India, Egypt, Greece, Polynesia) 

Alt of these early creators worked with pre- 
existent materials There was no thought of cre- 
ation out of nothing The belief was almost uni- 
versal that before the beginning of creation there 
Was nothing but a vast expanse of waters shrouded 
in darkness. Greek thought placed before the 
origin of man’s world a variety of existences ma- 
terial and abstract— ocean, chaos, aether, night, 
time, earth and heaven from whose union the 
gods wtte born. The Egyptian schools made sev- 
eral geocologital arrangements of ocean, earth, 
heaven run and air The creation of the o dered 
world and man later In the Hebrew 

tion rtonn Yahareh* found the p g barren 


earth and ordered it, or subdued chaos and the 
dark deep, putting the waters above the firmaBoent 
and spreading the earth over the lower waters 
Then he created the sun, moon and stars, the 
creatures of the sea, the earth and man Christian 
ity inherited the Hebrew cosmogony. In the 
Middle Ages the creation ot the world out of 
nothing became a dogma for Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam 

Philosophic thought in Greece and India played 
with the idea of a single basic principle underlying 
the evolution of the universe — water, air, fire, the 
four elements, jsour*, breath, desire In most cul- 
tures one ot the gods was credited with the work 
of creation. At least ten gods claimed the honor 
in India and the choice was not finally made 
among them, before philosophy and the idea of a 
cyclic universe Made creator gods meaningless 
Zoroastrianisna divided the creative work, Ormaxd* 
producing all good things and Ahrimun the evil 

When philosophy makes the choice of a begin 
ningless universe rather than a beginningless god 
the forms of the existing world are the result of a 
cyclic movement of eternal change (See cycles of 
time ) In the Sankhya* svstem of India the at- 
traction of Putusha, the 'nSrite number of eternal 
souls Upon Prakriti, eternal matter, produces the 
world Classical Confucianism* posits at the be- 
ginning die Great Unity. This one unfolds into 
the Yang and Yin*, then the five dynamic ele- 
ments and through their mfinitt combinations pro- 
duces material things, plants, animals and man 
In Hinduism and Buddhism** vast cycles of be- 
ginning and destruction of the umveise covering 
incalculable time spans tike place within the eter- 
nal absolute Buddhist cosmography provides 
heavens, worlds and hells for all types of exis- 
tences from beings of bodiless, pure thought to 
the demons and the damned A total system may 
include a thousand million universes. See evolu- 
tion A E H. 

cosmological argument; See cause, God Cf 
teleological argument 

Couianges de, Fustel. (1830-1889) Being one 
of the most prominent French historians of the 
ancient world and of medieval history, he at- 
tempted to show that ideas — In particular religious 
ideas — generally are the causes of social changes 
and the primary factor of social phenomena. He 
showed ffiat wherever new religions arise, intro- 
ducing new ideas, they radically modified society 
Fustel de Conlanges. The Ancient Ctty (1900) 

K B 

council: See synod 

Councils, Buddhist: See Buddhist Terminology 
councils, ecumenical; See etumemcal councils 
Councils, Lateran; See Lateiati Councils 

counseling, personal : See clinical psychology, 
psycho therapy, cure of souls. 

enunter conversion: See conversion 

Counter Rtil See Cathobc Kef 

ti oa tbc. 



cOTQQCit (0 X btrUi N T diAth^kt') One 
the fflndinEtiifal wo dj m tub cal reli^ n a fo 
niulaf ongmjtmg ai the tgal baa i of aocneCf med 
o deacnfie the rpeoa rda onahtp between Cad 
and people 

A- OT. CoEceptipn 

A diBCussion zn^Y divided into two parts the 
covenant as the basis of comraumtp and 2) as 
theological terininclogp 

1 In early Israelite society as in all nomadic or 
Bcroi'nomadic society cocenants between men and 
between groups were the legal arrangements which 
made peaceful cominuijuty relations possible In 
the O T. the eipresaion most frequently used is: 
X cut a covenant with Y. Other verbs are oc- 
casionally employed, bat "cut" is the most com- 
mon, and probably refers to sacrifciai rites which 
originally initiated the agreement. Two familiar 
illustrations of O.T covenants arc those made be- 
tween David and Jonathan (I Sara 18 3, 20 8, 
and 23 18) and betiveen Jacob and Laban (Ccn. 
31 44"5o) In the latter the rite toasisted of the 
aetting up of a ptilar (£ soufoe), or heap of stones 
(J source), vows, sacrificial offering, and com- 
munity meal It is important to notice that the 
deity (or deities! cf vs 53) of the respective 
groups was made a party to the agreement and 
would see that it was kept (n b. the Mlapah Bene- 
diction). Thus the covenant was absolutely bind- 
ing and could never be safely broken Righteous- 
ness in the O T.,^ therefore, is primarily the main- 
tenance of the covenant, while sin was its ttangrei- 
sion, a breach of an agreement 

2. With this bactgrounii the theological sig- 
nificance of the word is clear The sources agree 
that in the period of the Wandering, ConiJneBt, and 
Settlement that wh.ch held the various groups of 
the people of Israel together was a religious bond 
or covenant (cf Exod 24 and Josh. 24), made 
of their own free will w.th Yahwch, God chose 
Israel to be Hie people, and Israel chose Him to 
be her God Israel was thus conscious of a spe- 
cial contractual relationship existing between her 
and God, a relationship carrying with it certain 
obligations, the keeping of which meant life or 
death, blessing or curse (Dt. 30 15 ff 5 sec fun- 
thcr lovinglcindness) 

Later writers, especially Hosea, Jeremiah, E*e- 
kiel, and the authors of Deuteronomy and the 
Pnestiy Writings, made frequent use of this con- 
ception Israel, it was claimed, had hroken the 
covenant (Hos. 5 7, 8:1, Jer 11 Iff., 34 IS). 
An explanation was accordingly provided for the 
problem of suffering, though to some it was not 
entirely adequate, since it raised the problem of 
theodicy (cf. Hab and Job) A fundamental dif- 
ference of opinion between religious leaders in the 
O.T- was in regard to the precise obligations 
which the covenant with God entailed While 
the priestly group emphasised the external pre- 
scriptions of the law, in particular the ritualistic 
law, the greatest of the prophets were more con- 
cerned with deeper ethical and religious issues, a 
point of View which found one of its highest ei- 
prcss imi in the pred'etion of a new car t, not 
like that made on Sbxai which hsd been hrokin 


by Iirac hut one wh ch was 0 be w ttm on the 
hearts of men J 3 5 ff) See b ood q 
cumcis oa corporate pe sonal Cy 
R NT Con cptiou 


Tbe Greek word dsttcnekr was most commonly 
cmgioycd la Hellenistic Greek for ‘'will,'' "testa 
riieni,” but III the LXX and N.T it u also used 
to designate the O.T Mca of covenant The 
most irequefit use of the Utter in tiie N T. is m 
the Pauline writings jrid la the Epijtle to the 
Hebrews, where the contrast is made between the 
Old Covenant of law and the New Covenant m 
Christ. The OT. conception, expreymg the com- 
prehension of the divine ejection and the binding 
relffiionihip of the elect to God, .s not developed 
in the N T The idea of cov-uiant tiieic is used 
rather to clarify the difference between Cbnitiaaity 
and Judaism (cf. Luke 22'2£!, I Cor. 11 .25i 
Gal. 3 15 ff„ Heb. S ff.). 


G. lOttcl, ed , rfifo.'ogftff'ej WBnerkueb zam 
iVf«f» Ttjtnmtpt, Zweiler Band (Stuttgart, ISJS) 

e p 105-1J7. This is a careful atudv of the word m 
oth the OT, and N.T. with full bihliogriphical 
referimce See also J. Pedersen, Iscatl (lySd). pp 
27? ff., 5S3 ff., 4H ff , and £ Kohler, Ti.oUia 
dts Allan Tisumtnls f rufcirtscii, 1956), pp dj-jg 
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covensnt (or federal) theology: ThH aretc 
Late in die 16th crntuiy, apparently independently, 
among the Reformed of western Germany, Eng. 
lish Puritans and Scottish theologians. Thete 
Calvinists, hesitating over the representation of 
God involved in tbe foreordination of i/Klii.'doaJs 
before time, devised a historical coiseeptlon of Hii 
dealings with man, in the form of two eoveoants, 
of works and ot grace, all on a Scriptural basis. 
Under the former God otfered to man eternal life 
oa condition of obedience, dm covenant being 
broken m Adam, God altered Hia plan by calab- 
ilsbing the covenant of grace, under which He 
gave salvation through f.iith This doctrine 
strengtlientd its hold in the early 17th cenluiy 
among EnglisA Rurifans and in Scotland, and 
thesreforc has large place in the Weatuiinstcr Con- 
fession*. Various formulations of the covenant of 
grace appeared, in the West Coof. it Is said to 
be “administered" in three periods' before the 
Mosaic law, under the law through the sacfiflces 
and the prophets, finally fully in the gospel. In 
the 17lh century this theology was elaborated by 
Dutch Calvinists, chiefly Cocceius" and Witsjus 
and by the Swiss Turretm. The covenant formed 
the thought of New England Purttaritsm, not only 
Hi theology but also In mntters ecclesiastical, social 
and political As a definite tchemc the wvenaot 
theology nas lost most of its once wide vogue and 
strong influence, but it has left permanent de- 
posits in conceptions of Cod’* gracious purpose 
and human obligation to Him, and records in 
hymns and prayers stifi used. See feudalism. 


J Balt, A TfMltse of tie Coprndnf of Grace (Lon- 
don, l(S4j) ; T, Boston, Tie Marroto of Baders 
Divimt-s, fn whale Works. Vlt (Aberdeen, 1830), 
J. Cotton. A Treatise of lie Corenant B Grace 
l64j) , w Hastie, Tirofogy of tie Rtfomtei 
CM‘ei IBhabarzb, 19M) P, MlOa, TJa Bern 
Ergtand Mat/ flSW) pj> 563-^62 and baiiojXsjiL 
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Covenant Cuurch of Amer ca Evangel cal 
M ssioO) the. See Evaage- al M $».oa Covenaat 
Church of America 

Covenanter Churches. See Reformed Presby- 
terian Church lE N A 

Covenanters’ The name comes from the Scot- 
tish National Coveaiat of 1638, which hound the 
signers to keep the Church of Scotland* 33 it was 
fashioned at the Reformation, le, Presbyterian 
At the Restoration episcopacy was re-established in 
the church and the royal supremacy over it as- 
serted, and min.oters not episcopally instituted 
were deprived A harge part of the people m 
the name of the Covenant refused to attend the 
parish churches and heard the deprived m'nistt.f 8 
preach outdoors The government of Charles II 
enforcing church attendance hy soldiery who com- 
mitted Cruelties, the “Covenante'rs" raised organ- 
ired rehcilion, holding armed conventicles for 
preaching After their defeat at Bothwell Bridge 
in 1679 some campiomised with the government, 
but others, the Covenanteia par excellcnct, main- 
tained implacable resistance They were savagely 
peitoeuted hy tbe government under Charles II 
and James II, especially in the Killing Times of 
16S4-8S. At the Revolution of 16S9 Presbjteriaa- 
isra was restored in the Church of Scotland But 
the extreme Covenanters were dissatisfied with 
iome featares of tViia acttleroent and held aloof 
from the church At length In 174-3 this party 
organized the Reformed Presbytery, out of which 
in 1863 came the Reformed Presbyterian Church* 
of Scotland See Cameronians. See League and 
Covenant, the Solemn. » >1 n. 

Coverdale, Myles: (1488-1368) Translator of 
the first complete Bible to be printed in English 
(1333) and editor of the Great Bible (1539), the 
fiivt of the English "authorized” versions. Spent 
much of his time on the Continent to escape per- 
secution for heresy. Bishop of Exeter in 1331 hut 
deprived of his See On the actession of Queen 
Mary See Bible, English} hymns, smg, 

cowl: A hood, usually attached to 3 mantle, and 
worn by Benedictines, CistsTcians**, and all the 
old monastic orders Its ancient use hy monks is 
attested by Sozometl and PalUdius, c v 

Cowper, WiHiaitt: See hymns 

Granmer, Thomas: (1489-1386) Archbishop of 
Canterbury Cranmer advanced at a step to a 
positiQji of national importance in connection with 
the first divorce of Henry VIH*. In recognition 
of hi* Work, he was elevated to the tee of Can- 
terbury Cranmer’s most important work was m 
directing the course of the English Reformation, 
particularly in two respects — promoting the circu- 
lation of the Bible in the vernacular, and in re- 
adjusting the creed and liturgy of the Church 
The second of these constituted Cranmer’s chief 
work during the latter part of his life He was 
martyred under Maty, See Book of Common 
Prayer catcrinam ca t. 


creeds 

Crashaw R chard (1613 1649) Eng sh poet 
Edu_a ed at Cainb,,dge whe e he was for a me 
fellow of Peterhouse^ Crashaw became a Roman 
Catholic during his last years and took refuge on 
the Continent. His principal work, Steps to the 
Temple fl646), written while he was still nom 
inally an Anglican, is marked by a devotional 
ecstasv almost unique in English literature. 

L.W C. 

craze; See culture. 

creation; (Lat creare, to produce) Historically 
creation first referred to the act whereby the un- 
denved self-existent God brought into being what 
had no form of independent existence hitherto 
This Christian notion contrasted radicallv with 
the Greek concept of “creation” as an "inform- 
ing” or reshaping of a pre-existent entity. So 
stron? was the Christian, theistic belief in an ab- 
solute, transcendent God who worked under no 
external limitations, that creation -was said to be 
absolute or ex -itthtlo This original meaning of 
the term ezaiiudea any emanation or diffusion the- 
ory of the origin of things, though it does not ex- 
clude the continued immanence of God in creative 
entities by successive acts of creation (see St 
Augustine, St. Bonaventure, Descartes, Male- 
hranche ) 

Difiiculties in the ear nihtle doctrine, and cor 
sideration of the exact teUtion between an eternal 
God and a temporal world, led modern thinking 
to emphasize the dependence of the world on an 
immanent though uaaSecttd God, sometimes with- 
out specific adherence to an sx nthilo doctrine and 
sometimes with complete denial of Cod’s trans- 
cendence (cf Spinoza’s Deus ssve Stature) In 
recent thinking (J Ward, A. N Whitehead, C 
Hartshorne), the attempt is made to escape panthe- 
ism, and yet hold that the emergence of novelty 
in the world is essential to God’s development, 
and not completely pre-ordained See analogys 
cause, cosroogoniesi cycles of timej infinite; time, 
IJssher, James. 

H Beegson, Creative Evetxttan (Eng. tr., 1911 ) . 
A. N. whitehead, Precess and Realnj ( 1929 ). 

P A.». 

creatioaism : The theory, approved by the Roman 
Church, that God is the immediate creator of 
eveiy new-born human soul at the moment of con- 
ception. The soul is not the product of physical 
or parental generation (as the traducianists* held), 
or of divine emaoarion. p A a 

credo. (Lat.) The third section of the ordinary 
of the mass* The Niceae Creed is the creed of 
the mass The profession of faith, I believe in one 
God I H B 

credulity, primitive: See suggestloa. 

Creed of Toledo: See Toledo, Creed of. 

creeds; See symbohes, 

creeds of Christendota : The Christian creedi 
and confessions of faith may be classified as ecu- 
rormctl, Butem Catholic, Western Catholxc, 
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the N n C eed and he A hana n C d he 

particular confessional sLo>.eni-n„ o. o 

Catholic and Protestant bodies are discussed under 
Confessions! Foimal of the Christian Cliiirdi). 

Tne Apostles' Creed his been utrv popular i" 
aoth the Citholtc and Piotcstant churches The 
apostles were not concerned tvifh its composition 
and Its romantic history has only recently been 
recovered It dad not result from the CmiUitt 

With Gnosticism and Marcionism’* but was m 
piocess of formation from the early days of Chris- 
tianity Simple CQtifcsstgna to Jesus, two member 
confessions to God and Chntt and three merown 
Confessions to God, Chiist and the Holy Spirit ate 
embedded in the K T The early Romnn form 
of the Apostles’ Creed (see Old Roman Symbol) 
conjisted q£ 'T helsm e m God the Fatner 
AJ nighty and In Christ Jesus his Son, oui Lord, 
and in holy Spirit, holy Church and resurreetion 
of the flesh ” The final form of the '\postlea’ 
Creed was reached in Gaul whince it returned to 
Pome in the ojbth century. The ttaditianal teat 
can hardly be traced beyond the ,icth century and 
the v.oid *‘body’' of the eleventh affirmatmn dates 
fion AD 15+3. 

The Complete historv of the Nicene Creed is 
very much m question The Lambeth conference 
of A D I88S raised Che question of the desirability 
of the revision, «£ the English vers on The de- 
bate over its teat was very iinlent between AD 
335 and 381 rescltitijr m a cansidarable expansion, 
in changes in meanings of words, and finally m 
the formation of the various provincial churches 
(Persian, NeatoJian, Jacobite, Coptic, Ethiopua, 
Armenian) In 325, komooastos* denoted com- 
munion and equality and identity of being be- 
tween Father and Soni in 381, only the two 
former During the bitftr controversy, A.D, 325- 
381, Athanasius'* the chief defender of the ortho- 
dojt view was sent into exile four times .ind ac- 
cused of the use of blade magic and of murder as 
well When the Roman church m the eleventh 
century finallv added the notorious filta^ae* to the 
third article, making the procession of the Holy 
Spirit* from the Father and tht Sen, the per- 
manent schism* between the Roman church and 
the Greek church came on 

That the Athanasian Creed, or Syniiolum Qm- 
ainque should still be considered ecumenical is 
strange indeed In the Latin it consists of 4+ 
short theses. Its origin js unknown although con- 
temporary criticism assigns it to the sixth century 
Athanasius of course did not compose it Only 
in the late seventh centuiy is it assigned to 
Athanasius It may have been a consensus of 
•ermonic materials or the work of a single the- 
ologian in Gaul or Spain. It was first used m 
worship in the time of Charlemagne and only in 
the thirteenth century regarced as equal to the 
Afottltt’ Creed and the Nieeoe Creed 
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The cssenct of the Athun'itiin Creed is’ “And 
the Catholic faith is th v ThiC wi. worship one 
God Ir Tnttitv ana Trinity in Lnitj, neither 
confounding the pir nm, .lor dividing the Sub 
stance . lint oUr Li.n! Jisiis Christ, the Son 
of find, is God and Mm at vhci,i,. coming 

.ill mcii shiil ri.t .ig>.n With then bodicj, and 
.hall give account for thuT own v nrfes " 

In Citholicisnj, tin Bible jud tr.nlitiori are fun 
dvnientd for truth jnd f.iith liitice its creeds arc 
absolute and infalhhit in .luthority Eastern 
Catholtuvin cl urn* itiljllibihty lor seven “mirnen 
icji’’ councils* Jriita I iNicene Council (325) to 
the fl Xaenc Council ("S"), Wistern Cathol- 
icism erteuas the claim to the Couiki! of Trent 
and tht Vitic.iri Council** and pruriounci roenta of 
the popes Ahcri iinended as oSicul deinieias on 
matters of t.uth and marals 

For ortlnidpx Frotestinti .lit”, the Bible* is the 
i,nl/ infallible tu'c ot ChtiVim l-uth and prac- 
tice ami herttv the luthiuify r>t ci.nft ivions of 
faith IS rilativc, I'll'iudin uv, limited 'Jhi con- 
fis'iou is not a rule id f'lth but of dnctiuie and 
its sinctn'ii ctcUsiivtic si For othir types of 
ProtLstant sm, the coiifC'Viim is cuMy erede fy pM- 
sonnl proftwion) and m .er i r. , /<»,/• •« t,i neees 
xary and imposeil creed) 'Iht idea of the cove- 
nant prt’MiIs among yaiiuus dimoertAi. I’lotestant 
bodi' ! 

Iltrtorkally eotmilercd, cieed' ore eonvcnienl 
summaries ansirip out of ilcfitsifi' rci.gioua situa- 
tions, dislgnrd to meet urgent rontemporary 
ncerla, ,iml serving as tuts of ortliudoKy There- 
fore they arc imdcijii.-itt m mw rrises ami unable 
to securi. uniformity of heltef. Mt, cunfcsaion of 
faith has ever betn totnp.ised thit iiaa dune justice 
to the fa.lh .vnrf rxp'-rictvce Vlr iiubscri>’ers Tltey 
ovcrenipliaci/c ,i»ine valuvn and overlotik others 
and cannot antiripale futiiic n uts. None of the 
creeds answers our questiiiiir regarding disaim- 
amcrit, r.ice prejudnr, psufism They do not de 
tect error .and raiht Chiivtianit/ an intellectual 
affair, aonictlmcs ] riyducmg rcligiods aiillgmatum 
and diahonesty rcumciiifitv applies at the very 
best merely tr> appioval intj never to content of 
any cretd. Sea Clinetology, r.jnstsntinopotitan 
Creed, Trinity. 

W A. Curtis, "Confcssionj ' in Haump' Eney 
clafedif R F 3. 83) 901 : A. von HarnacS. HiKery 
91 Dogma, 7 vol 11894-180^) , K Hall, Geiam 
meite A»/r«cf"ir, II, HJ.128; U, Lietzminn, Gtftfi 
tchte der Altsn ffirelbe (193i). vol 2; C. H Modi! 
min, Rrottstentjsm'i Cheihnkt . P Schaff, 

Til Cretd] of CinsttaUam, J vol (187<5) 

OHM 

crewatiou: Sec death and burial practices 

Cretner, Hermannt (!834-iA03) He was pro 
fossor in Creifswald. A personally mfiiicntial I u- 
the-aa p^oo'W of biblical theology- Interpreting 
fonmsica y end very cnorgrtic^y the Paul « 
u of I n, uulffta ou and judgmen oa the 



crescent 


erucjtfision 


basis of consoeuMj he fought the speculative doc- 
trine of God m favor of a biblical doctrine 
iehre fon iitt Bfcensclmften Goties (Gotha. 1897) , 
Oij; Tf'eren diS CbniUntams (Gatersloh, 1902) 

H H 

orescent' (from Lot,, creacens, present participle 
of crescern, to grow) An emblem representing a 
half-moon with horns turned up The crescent 
and star were ancient Bjcantine symbols of Con- 
stantinople assumed as the standard of the Otto- 
man Turks upon their capture of the city. The 
Order of the Crescent was founded by Selim 11 
in 1799 to confer knighthood upon Christians for 
service to the Turkish state It is now extinct 
Metaphorically, it may refer to Islam*. p s j 

crime and crimiaal law. See guilt, juvenile de- 
linquency, law, penology, prison re-form. 

crisis theology: See Barth, Karl, Gogarten, F, 
Thurnevsen, E. 

Critical Realism ■ See epistemology, 

criticism See Biblical criticism 

cromlech A circle of huge stones, standing up- 
right, as at Stotit-hcngc on Salisbury Plain Some- 
times the cromlech surrounded a tomb, sometimes 
a stone altar p G M 

Cromwell, Oliver? (iS99-16SS) Born m Hunt- 
ingdon, Cromwell was educated in the grammar 
school under the Puritan Thomas Beard and in 
Sidney Sussex College, C.imbridge. .As a member 
of the Parliament of 1628 and of the Short and 
the Long Pirliamcnts (1640-1 64-9) he aispiayed 
an unrelenting hostility to bishops and Puriun* 
sympathies which Led him to become an Inde- 
pendent A military leidcr of marked ability, he 
organised the army which defeated Charles I and 
the Scots. Having become Protector (1653-1658) 
through its support, he granted toleration to all ex- 
cept Rriftian Catholics, A.nglicans, and the extrem- 
ist sects, and attempted to cstahlnb a naLonal 
church, Calvjnistic in dogma, whii-h should em- 
brace Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists 
'Wilbar Cortei Abbot, A Bihliography of OGstr 
Cromwtli (1929) , id . The SP'crtingi and speeches 
of Oliver CroTBweU (19J7- ) which when com- 

pleted (the third, and last, volume is now being 
wcittfiii), will be the dehoitive biography of Crom- 
well, E.W K. 

crosier, CTOaieri A bishop’s pastotal staff in the 
form of a shepherd’s crook, sjfnboliting episcopal 
jurisdiction and pastoral office. p v s 

cross: In the NT. the Cross it often used as a 
svnonym of the death of Jesus. Paul declares that 
his Goopel IS that of the Cross, i it centers on 
the fact that Christ secured man’s redemption by 
his death The Cross is thus identified with the 
"blood of Christ" though, properly speaking, in 
crucifixion* there was no shedding of blood It 
jE the fact of a violent death, not the manner of 
It, which is uppermost to, the minds of the N T 
writers Often, however, a special signiflcance is 
xttacbcil to tbr mode of death, and a the idea* 


connected with crucifixion are woven into the 
Christian message. It was tormenting, and the 
followers of Christ are to bear pain without 
shrinking It was long drawn out, and they are 
to suffer patientlv. It was ignominioui, and they 
must brav e ridicule and abasement. A symbolic 
value IS found even in the details of this manner 
of death, eg, crucifixion took pUce outside of the 
citv gate, It involved a lifting up, the Law had 
pronounced a curse on those who suffered it, the 
offence the} expiated was placarded above thei- 
heads (cf Col 2 14) Again and again in the 
N T the Cross la brought into sharp contrast with 
the exaltation of Christ By bumbling himself to 
the uttermost he attained to the sovereign glory 
(Phil 2,S, 9 Heb 12 2 Rev. 5 9-14) Much of 

this reflection on the mere circumstances of Jesus’ 
dfcith may appear morbid or fantastic, but it 
must be remembered that in N T tunes crucifixion 
was a familiar spectacle, with many degrading as- 
sociations, Christian teaching had to take ac 
count of these, and change the impression thev had 
left on men’s minds. Perhaps it was the chief 
triumph of Christianity that it transformed the 
Cross into the Eymbol of all that is grandest and 
most sacred See atonement in Christianity, 
propitiation, stations of the Cross 
F C Potter, The Mind of Christ ta Paul (1954) 

G B Stevens. The Pauline Ibeolazy (IS92), W 
Morgan, Religion and Theology of Paul (1917) 

E F ! 

Crozer Lectureship Fund, The Samuel A.' 
A lectureship established at Croaer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Penn , by Mr Samuel A 
Croaer in 1880 A gift of $10,000 piovided that 
the topics of these lectures be profitable for Chris- 
tian ministers and students and mav be given by 
laymen, as well as ministers from any evangelical 
denomination ot country The course continued 
annually until 1926 and since that date no course 
of lectures has been given by any one man Lec- 
tures are now provided by outstanding men during 
the school year The first lecture was given by 
the President of McGill Un.versity, Canada, in a 
large auditorium in Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania 
railroad providing students of the school with free 
transportation (Data from the office of the Pres- 
ident of the Seminary ) v f. 

crucifix: (Old Fr. or late Lat, crucijixits, from 
crux, cross, figere, to fix or fasten) A represen- 
tation of Christ on the cross, loosely, a cross* 
used as a Christian symbol. The cross has al- 
ways been a sacred Christian sign The Crucifix 
came into general use after the sixth century At 
first, Christ was usually represented as robed Ori- 
ental artists began to depict the crucifixion re- 
alistically daring the sixth century, probably as a 
reaction to the Monophysite* contention at the 
time. In the west the realistic presentation be- 
came normal from the ninth centurj on See 
symbols, particular Christian. c v 

crucifixioa ; This mode of execution was adopted 
by Rome from Carthage, and was notoriously the 
most dreadful of all tortures. It was devised to 
r*± evciy part of the body and to p-otract the 



suffe ag over a per pd of 013117 hou a aad some 
time of seve al days See os s f 

Crusades (F om Med Lat crM a a ma tied 
W h the C OSS th oujrh Sp c ttrain and Fr 
c ouad ) O j- nally a e ea of wa s fo the re 
covery of the Holy Placea of Christendom, particu- 
larly Bethlehem aad Jerusalem; subsequentlT, any 
tear aipainst heretic or infidel sponsored as such 
by the Bishop of Rome. 

Causes With the declrne of fihe AbhSsid 
Caliphate of Baghdad, the Seljuk Turks conquered 
Armenia, routed the Byzantines at Manzikert 
(1071), subdued Asia Minor, established their 
Capital at Nicaea and, marching on Palestine, they 
proceeded to take Jerusalem (107d), where their 
atrocious cruelties to Christian pilgrims caused the 
greatest indignation and horror It is important 
to notice that they were as much enemies to the 
Caliphate as to Christendom. A period of in- 
tense propaganda followed in the West, particu- 
larly under Peter the Hermit* (1093), leading to 
the decision to send an army of warriors bearing 
the Cross at the Council of Clermont 1095, pro- 
claimed by Pope Urban 11. The date fixed was 
August tSth, 1096 The desire of the Western 
Church to assist the Holy land was not unmIxed 
with p’-actical motives — the desire to provide the 
lawless feudal barons of the West with a more 
remote outlet for their fighting energy. The 
promise of plenary absolution, great wealth if 
they survived and a direct path to heaven if they 
perished ensured the initiai success of the move- 
ment 

The principal Crusades are Tie First Crusade 
(1096), m which no king took part It captured 
Antioch (1098) and Jerusalem (1099), where 
they set up the Latin Kingdom (1099-1143). The 
Secotid Crusade (1147-1149) as a result of the 
fall of Edessa 1 1 44, led to the preaching of Pope 
Bugenius III and St Bernard who persuaded the 
Emperor Conrad III and Louis VII of France to 
lead it It was a failure The Third Crusade 
(1189-1192) was summoned by Pope Gregory 
VIII on account of the capture of Jerusalem 
(1187) by Saladm, the leader of united Muslim 
forces. The Emperor Frederick Barbaroesa, Philip 
Augustus of France, Richard I of England and 
William of Sicily all took the Cross. Frederick 
Was drowned m 1190. Acre fell after '“prodigies 
of valour” in 1191, Saladm promised the return 
of the True Cross and an indenmity Quarrels 
between the leaders and the consequent failure to 
capture Jerusalem and when peace was concluded 
with Saladm (1192) rights of pilgrimage and 
trade were all that was accomplished. The Feufth 
Crusade (1202-1204) owing to the treachery of 
the Genoese resulted m the capture of Constan- 
tinople (July 1203 and April 1204), which yielded 
a booty of over $7,500,000 for the Latins The 
Latin Empire was established (1205-1261) and 
the Byzantine power was broken an the eve of 
the rise of the Ottoman Turks. There followed 
The Children’s Crusade (1212), The FiUh Crusade 
(1216-17), which was a complete failure, Fred- 
etKk ll’s Crusade (1228-1229), which ^s rec- 


ogn zed as F ede k was unde the ban of er 
comrauQ a on F dc 11 0 ad d i e^ty 

w di El Kami o Fgyp (f b ary 229) and 

owned n n 1 as K ng of Jc usa m (Ma h 
■>29 as he al g; ed q nope ate 
Had the c c s ti 1 ! a tho 3 oope,, ed, he 
success would have been greitcr. Smaller crusad- 
ing parties continued to go, eg, Theobald, King 
of Navarre (1239-40), Richard of Cornwall and 
Simon de Montfort (1240; Th- Sixth Crusade 
(1248-1254) was led bv Si Lohjs (King Louia 
IX of France), who after a series of defeats waj 
taken prisoner at Damietta (1249) by Turin Shah, 
who was murdered the following year 1,1250) A 
fifteen year truce was arr-mged with his successor 
Musa of Sgvpt Lowa returoed to Franei. in 1254 
He pressed the pope to be rec.inc.kci w.lh Fred- 
erick IL In 1270 he tmdiitook lus second cru- 
sade, with Prince Edward (Edward I) of England 
but died of plague at Carthage 1270 Edward 
left Palestine la 1271 and reachtd England 1274 
This IS the last of the genuine crusides. The 
Crua.rde of Pius 11, the author of the 1J”31 Exrcra- 
btlss (1460), aasembkJ at AuLuna .md the death 
of the Pope (1461) marks the end of the move 
meat 

It 18 impossible to ttOtac more than a few of 
the results the nVc of the towns, the rule ot 
chivalry*, the decay of serfdom, the devslopmeht 
of national moriirchiee, the rise tif ronuatic liter- 
ature, htrcsv, the widening of interest and trade, 
banking and ahippiag. The main result was the 
final separation nt Christi ndom and Islam on 
terms of hitter enmity. The second icsult was tho 
Increased power oi the Papacy (“the Crusade* 
were the foreign policy of the Papacy”), partly 
from the initial prestige, partly by way of diver- 
sion of attention from papal policy and partly 
through the extension of Ifgatmt powtr In the 
end, the policy of Crusades was either abandoned 
owing to royal demands for » Genera] Council, 
or was diverted to the suppression of dissent and 


movements for reform. It may be mentioned that 
General Allenby’s march cn Jerusalem (1917) 
was not a Crusade, and that Muslim froopt who 
participated were to assured. See military re- 


ligious orders. 

T A. Archer and C. L. .vuiiu.vici. s ue irrusaan 
®fry of Natiaes) (1900) ; E, Barker, The Cruiadei 
l^erld Manuals) (Oviord, I9jt5) Grctfi'. Med 
asst. esp. vol. Iv; L Halphen, L'Bstat dt I'Essropt 
iXl-imi) (Paris, 1932) 


Ktngsford, The Crusades 


Crusius, Martin, Tha Phsiheltene; (3526- 
1607) Humanist md Profestor of classical laa- 
gaugea la the University of Ttibingtn, Germany. 
He promoted the idea for the Union of the Grerit 
Orthodox and the Lutheran Churches and worked 
with all his zeal for it. He also cultivated the 
friendship of many important laymen and oJe-gy- 
men in Greece. He introdticcd the study of the 
Modern Greek language in Germany He was 
the first real philhcUent. in the Ifitii century. He 
also wrote important hooks for the study of 
Modern Greece aj Turcegraecia (Basilcae, 15S4) 
and Gemmnograecia (Baaileae, 1585) His hook* 
arr of irrot vslnc today ajL.t. 
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culture 


crux ansata The oao w ha hand e or aakh 
ca ed n the hand of god and godd es n 
Egyptian inscriptions Presumed to be a symbol 
of hie, or indicating that existence is a quality of 
the person who holds it pom. 

crypt: (Lat, crypta, a concealed, subterranean 
vault) Early Christian subterranean burial place 
or catacomb*'- Later, an excavation under a 
church used for burial purposes Often just 
“Jbo-wer Church” or ‘'Subterranean Chapel ” 

S.M S, 

Crypto-Calvinism: (Gr, kryptos, hidden) An 
opprobrious term applied during the doctrinal con- 
troversies of the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury fay the strict adherents of Luther’s theology to 
Lutherans auaperted of secret preference of Cal- 
vin’s* views on Christology* and the Lord’s Sup- 
per* The Wittenberg theologians Major, Eber, 
and Crell, and the physician Caspar Peucer, Mel- 
anchthon’s son-in-law, were the leading Crypto- 
Calvinists, wihile Matthns Flacius* was their prin- 
cipal opponent. See Augsburg Confession 

TAX, 

Cuchulamn" (Pronounced coohoolm) The cham- 
pion ot the king of Ulster, in Irish mythology 
He killed the hound of Culann, and in atonement 
acted as Culann’s hound, guarding his castle as a 
watch-dog does, for a po'-iod He finally perished 
m battle, overcome by Druidic spells. At his 
death his W'lfe, Ermer, died of a broken heart 

P,0 M. 

Cud worth, Ralph: ( 161 7- 16 88) The roost prom- 
inent of the Cambridge Platonists*. He believed 
qualities to be absolute and eternal no matter how 
they may be labeled (The squareness ot a square 
could be called circular, but the label would make 
no change m the etern,il quality either of square- 
ness or circularity). Whatever exists, exists by 
nature, and not by will His work vvas designed 
to refute Hobbes and is based largely on teleology. 
Author of The True PfHelhctud System of the 
Universe, A Treatise On Immutable Morality. 

won 

cujus regio, illius rcligio : See Westphalian 
treaties. 

cultural anthropology: See anthropology. 

culture; An anthropological term defined by E. 
B Tylor as “that complex whole which Includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and 
any other capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of society ” It comprises the to- 
tality of human invention and achievement, in- 
cluding all the principles, agencies, and techniques 
of control which roan has acquired over physical 
nature and human behavior, and all the personal 
and social experience he has externally accumu- 
lated, stored, interchanged, and transmitted by 
means of tools and symbols 

Pbyilca y culture onsisti of aitificls, the ina- 
tenal nventjons and ob rets rmde and uacd by 
roan » a social bong mclnding all 


mod fieat ons of na u e both an ma e and nan 
ma e So opyhoogcaly t cons ts of (a) 
customs, or socially acquired behavior patterns, 
folkways, mores, and all overt usages and modes 
of action habitual to the group, (b) traditions, or 
ail verbally transmitted systems of thought, be- 
liefs, moral codes, philosophy, science, religion, and 
the like, considered as oojcctively dietingui'hed 
from their creators, and stored externally in oral 
and ^written language, and (c) group feelings, or 
sentiments, attitudes, predispositions, and mental 
sets habitual to the group and basic to its thought 
and behavior Culture also includes combinations 
of traditions, customs, feelings, and artifacts such 
as institutions, technologies, and occupational and 
professional skills. Since the material aspects of 
culture are the products of man’s mental life, 
some anthropologists now refer to them as cultural 
equipment, reserving the term culture for the sub- 
jective aspects of man’s group life The totality 
of culture and cultural equipment conceived of as 
handed down from the past is sometimes referred 
to metaphorically as the social heritage or group 
inheritance. 

Custom or usage is the totality of the acquired 
ways of acting which are habitual to a group. 
They arc distinguished from inherited or bi- 
ological determined behavior patterns or instincts 
on the one hand, and the purely personal Idiosyn 
cracies of individual habit on the other Thus, 
the biologically determined behavior of eating is 
inherited, but the custom of eating with onental 
chopsticks or occidental cutlery is learned Habit 
and custom are for the most part correlative terms. 
Habit is used to designate a learned behavior pat- 
tern if It IS thought of as residing in the in- 
dividual, custom, if It is conceived of as having 
its locus in the group. The customs of the group 
are the source of most of the habits of the in- 
dividual, but the latter, if they diverge from the 
group patterns, may become customs if they cor- 
respond to a group need and the individual is 
able to impress them on his fellows. Although 
historically custom had its origin m individual 
habit which became diffused throughout society by 
the interaction of individuals, m any given group 
custom as a factor in forming individual habit so 
overwhelmingly predominates over individual hab- 
it as a factor in creating custom that the soci- 
ological aspects of the process take precedence over 
the psychological aspects Many customs become 
so stereotvped and mechanical through repetition 
that they are performed unrefiectiv elv. Involving 
little conscious awareness or deliberate personal 
judgment To these W G Sumner has applied 
the term folkttays Other customs are conceived 
of as normative They are believed essential to 
the group welfare, and the individual re coerced 
to conform to them by the disfavor of bis asso- 
ciates if he fails to respect them To designate 
such usages Sumner revived the old Latin term 
meret. The foregoing distinctions arc universally 
recognixed bv anthropologists and sociologists, but 
there u wide difF in t ology aonie de»- 

the folkwiyt and more* at here 
by the temu and veJy 



cnltiwe 


Cumi^i-land 


while others limit the term usa^e to the field of 
language Linguistic peculiarities which hive not 
become established as usage constitute slang If 
customs are thought of as prescribed rules of con- 
duct apart from legal, moral, or religiout sanc- 
tions, they are referred to as sonvenUans, manners, 
or ettqustte, if such sanctions are added they be- 
come respectnely lata, mores, rtSual or eeremony 
A custom cl short dumtion ,s refe—ed to as s 
jashton, if It is still more ephemeral it n a jad, 
craet, or vogue 

Tradition IS the total body of accepted group 
beliefs It I! the subjective or ideational side ot 
social bchicsar, as custom is its objectii-e or be- 
havioristic side It provides the historical back- 
ground and rationalization of custom Tradition 
may be either oral or viTittsn, Legends arc tradi- 
tions of alow growth embodying popular teeling 
and consisting of admixtures of fact and rancy 
which are presented as historical Myths are 
legends which lack the nucleus of fact Some 
authorities would limit tradition to beliefs which 
lack a compatent rational or factual basis, and 
hence would exclude such transmitted systems of 
thought as philosophy, and especially science and 
rnuthematica But it may be obse-ved that dia- 
covenes in these fields, cmce made, establish them- 
selves as traditions and are dislodged with difS- 
cultv by new discoveries not in accord with the ac- 
cepted beliefs 

Ctltcre also patterns the affective life of man 
StnStments, attitudes, and the like are ways of 
feeling which differentiate groups, and which are 
acquired by the individual as a result of his social 
eiperiences 

Finally, msMuStons are vast complexes of social 
behavior integrating elements of custom, tradition, 
sentiment, and material equipment in the further- 
atice of basic life interests, such as the domestic, 
the economic, the political, the esthetic, the recre- 
ational, and the like A familv, a school, a 
church, a state, or any other institution, consists 
of such an integration of cultora] features. Tech- 
nologies and professional and occupational sAtlli 
are also composed of such combinations. Medi- 
cine, the ministry, or any stalled occupition or 
profession, requires the mastery of the accepted 
body of kncneledge, the assimilation of the cus- 
toms and sentiments of the group, and the skiiitd 
manipulation of the cultural equipment which 
provides its tools and physical instrumentalities. 
In a word, culture, which vras invented to facili- 
tate the process of human living together, has be- 
come increasingly its dominating factor. See en- 
vironment, folklore, law 
EE. Eubank, The Concepts of Sociology (I5J2) 

E 5 Bosaraos, Contemporary SotreUgy (1931), 

K.taJ. 

culture epoche 1 ) In anthropology^, the stages 
in the evolution of culture through which it was 
formerly believed all peoples had passed The 
theory has a long htstorv, but its modern develop- 
ment IS largely due to Lewis H. Morgan who, in 
his Antieni Sttiisy (1877) rt-nsed the eaghteenth 
clunL into aavigery barhariinisoi, and 
a and attaniitcd to give pre- 


cision by Bub-di\idiag Cich of the first two epochs 
into lower miaole, and h'ghcr stages and by speci 
fying the cultural thjracti.rinij.s of each stage 
Akxandir Suthtr'md m his O'tgin and Cfratcei 
of tri! Moral Initirnf (18^38) similarly subdivided 
civiliration, and addid a tourih stitu- which he 
called “Cultured,” in which he also distinguished 
three siigt-s 

Modtira snthropt 'ogt-ts hare objected to tins 
classification bteause the popular connotiticns of 
the terms tmpiiyed imply characteriratsoai of 
peoples not justified by the facts, and because the 
earlier *heory ch.it thij rt present nrcessary his 
CoftCtl stages which aorry people has had to tra- 
verse in conseijiien-t of in inhererit natural law 
of aiUural evojutKin hii been rendered untenable 
by the progress of rrthrt.pological twenreh Tlie 
course of cultural evolution ii not unitary or 
umitnear. It pi'sent-s riiiny dternatjve* of dc 
vclopment, and the difUrent rices and peoples 
diverged esriy, '■a/udly, ind n many different di 
reetions Nevertheless, .a» 0 A. Hjwond has 
pointed out n haJ Cuttural Evolution (11127), since 
culfur.tl devtlopmuit ij the preae's* whereby man 
has learnei lontrol of uhysfeal nature snd human 
beh.nior, its tvnldfifln in the hi'CHry pf manutni 
ar a tj/halt! must netenii ly conform psyehologically 
to itigcs 111 4 harnmyt proeess, howcicr much the 
history of any given proplc rtt.iy have deviated 
m historical details nwing to varied conditions 
both internal ariu externai to the group, Including 
Its isolattnn from or cnutict '• ith more advanced 
ncoplcs Tims, the Jite L 7, finbliouse arid Jwr 
collaborattitB, m their Material i ttilare and. Social 
Institutions of the Simpler Peoples (19301, clas- 
sified the rates itudad into Lower and Higher 
Hunters and Lower, Middle, ,md Higher Agrkul 
titrahsh, cJd.iig iuHtr and ffighcr IHsfaraJisti as 
alternative dcvrlopmeuts to Agricnituie, and con- 
cluded that the*e stages represent “an order cor- 
responding to the degree of lontrol over nature 
and mastery of material condiltons manifested m 
each,” 

2} In educational theory, the cultural epochs 
theory involved the idea that the development of 
each child rei.ipitulatej* the stage* in the devel- 
opment threugh which the race or people to which 
he belongs has pa*sid, arid that this paraUeliim 
provides the guiding principle for the sequence of 
topics of "istrucnoM in the edccstiortsl et,rrieujutn 
But with the passing of the view that there » 
Just one inherent naturs! lirie of concrete develop- 
ment for every emtate, this tlieory his collapsed, 
due to the loss of Its former supposed scientific 
hasw. K.S.J 

Cusnberlnndl Prcsbytftnan Church . In the need 
for nojoiaters coustd by the retivaJs tn Kentucky 
and Teuntssee about I SOI) the Pretbjtrry of Cum 
bcrland cpf the Breabyttnan Church in the U.S A 
gave standing as hcentiutes to several young men 
who were not college graduates, at required by the 
church, and who siso subscribed fo the church's 
Confession of Faith partially- disseating f-tim st* 
predeslinarutn* sfs ts. On appeal by a ms- 
uonty of the p csbytegy the Synixl of KtajUdty 
diacepliiicd tJie liecnQatea and the so* orsty 


cwaeiform 


Cypnasi 


General Asscmblj at length ta 1809 upheld the 
Synod Thtrcupon in 1810 sn indtpendent Prea- 
hytery of CumheiUnd was formed By 1813 this 
had become a srnod, and in this y-?t the coai'i- 
tution of the Ctimberland Prt3*'yten3n Church wag 
adopted, including a confession omitting predes- 
tinariatuam As the United States expanded this 
church, xealoualy e’ angchstic and liberal, grew 
rapidly in the south and southwest. By 1890 it 
had about 189,000 communicants In 1903 a 
levisioti of the Confession of Faith by the Pres- 
byterian Church* in the U S A opened the way 
fot a reunion between it and tht Cumberland 
Church, which was accomplished in 1906 A nu- 
DOtity dissented and continued the Cumberland 
Presbylerian Chur..b, which, m 1943 had about 
72.500 communicants There is also a Colored 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church a b » 

cuneiform: (“wedge-shaped”, Lat , cutuus) The 
term refers to wedge-shaped signs made on wet 
clay, a method of writing invented by the Sumen 
ans in Mesopotamia during the 4rh and 3r<t m.l- 
iennia EC It was employed for the writing of 
many differtnt languages of anti^u^ty during the 
2no and hi milfounia, finally displsced. entirely 
by the Egyptian pen, ink, and paper (papyrus) 
ehartW before the Christian era o k w 

curate; (Lat, eriruruj) Priest responsible for 
'cure of souK” — m France parish priest is cure, 
in England he is rector or vicar, curate commonly 
means (assistant) curate e r b. 

cure of souls; A term used m Roman and 
Anglican tommurvuifis ta desotibt the pastoral work 
of the priest, to whom at ordination is committed 
the “sure of souls” in whatever parish he may 
serve. Normally includtd in this commission are 
administration of sacraments, visitations, supervi- 
sion of parochiil matteia, etc A similar idea is 
found in Lutherin Clicks in Germany, where the 
pastor IS spiritual father of his hock, with ree/rorge. 
See counaehtig, personal wnp 

Curia Romana; The body of sacred congrega- 
tions to whom the Eope* delegates part of his 
jurisdiction to be used by them in the government 
of the univcrsa! Church. At present the Curia 
consists of twelve Congregations, three Tribunals 
and five Offices. ® »- 

curriculum of religious education: See Sunday 
School movement in the United States. 

cursing. See blessing and cursing. 

cursives. Manuscripts written in running, or 
small-letter bands, such as were ancientlj, used for 
persona) and business purposes, and later from 
the tenth century on came to prevail m literary 
manuscripts or as we would say, books Sec man- 
uacripti of the Bible E J <5. 

nstoua' Sec culture- foDdores Isw- 

Cybele Atti» Cult Sec Mother myv- 

tcry relie ons- 


cycles of time: The regular rhvthm of death and 
rebirth of the seasons probably suggested the idea 
of a cyclic movement of decay, destruction and 
renewal of the woild as a whole Usually the 
perfect age is placed at the beginning of the cycle 
and n followed by periods of progressive detenora 
tion The selection of fire, flood and wind as the 
universal agents of destruction at the end came 
from sad experience with nature’s forces. The 
Aslecs added famine to the other three destroyers 
The last night of every fifty-second year was for 
them the critical moment — the beginning of doom 
or the renewal of life Hesiod set the pattern for 
Greek thought with his four age, — golden, silver, 
braren and iron — each later era worse than the 
one befo^-e The idea of cyclic renewal was estab- 
lished by Plato’s time Measurement of the time 
span of a cycle he borrowed from Babylonia. It 
was the period lequired for the sun and all the 
planets in conjunction at the beginning to return 
to the same position at the end Zoroastrianism* 
divided the duration of the world into four ages 
of three thousand years each but had no theory of 
eternal recurrence The four ages of the Hindu* 
cycle lasted twelve thousand divine years, equal to 
4,320,009 human years Ja a beginnragless and 
endless universe this time seemed too modest 
Later thinkers multiplied it by a thousand and to 
the cyclic period added a night of equal length be- 
fore a new cycle began The Buddhist* cycle be- 
gins with the age of destruction and moves through 
four vast periods to the age of perfection and then 
back aga'n to the evil age Each of these eras is 
of immense length Text” and countries vary in 
thetr calculation of the time, but whether we ac 
cept the number of year as I followed by S2 
ciphers or 1 followed by 168 ciphers it is still a 
long time These great, periods constantly recur 
to end in cosmic cataclysms of fire or water or 
wind followed by renewal The Jam cvcie be- 
gins with an ideal age four hundred trillion oceans 
of years m length, declines through six ages of 
decreasing length and returns through an ages to 
the starting point. See church year cycle, cos- 
mogonieB, creation, philosophy of history 

A E H 

Cynics: A Greek school of ethics founded by An- 
tisthenes (disciple of Socrates) and named for the 
gymnasium (Cynosarges) where he lectured. An- 
tisthenea (fi. 400 B C.j taught that the goed life 
should be sought for its own sake, and should he 
restricted to essentials The good man is inde- 
pendent of externals (such as family, wealth, hap 
piness), keeping bis desires under the strict con- 
trol of reason Later Cynics regarded all pleasure 
at evil, including even mental pleasures like the 
study of philosophy Some Cymes, like Diogenes, 
rebelled against social courtesies and even against 
law Stoicism* was a less severe and more hu- 
manitarian outgrowth of Cynicism. J » n 

Cyprian of Carthage: (ca. 200-258) The great- 
est church-man of the third century Born in 
Carthage of a nob t and wealthy heathen fami ly 
About 245 A-D he waa onveitcd o an 
type of Christian life. Bishop of Carthage, 



and hus head o h N th Af an c!e fy two 
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14 258 AD C n bu d o the heory and p a 
t e of e e b al adm n s a on and d p ne 

he han o th o o|y 

C p an » n f th han Ijna s of An o h 
in devclopinj- a “hig-h” doctrine of the Church, 
foi he insisted that there is no aalvatiou beyond 
the bounds ot the visible Church, and that the 
Ciiurci is in the bishop He also contributed to 
the doctrine of worlj of auper-ei ogation*, which 
later played a large part in the Romish penitential 
system See clergy a k-s 

Cyrenaics: A Greek school of ethics founded by 
Aristippus (a disciple of Socrates) of Cyrene, 
hence the nans. The good life, thej held, wai 
that which contained the most pleasure and the 
least pam The satisfaction of physical desires 
brings more intense pleasure and is regarded as 
higher than mental satisfactions But the wise 
man must eiercise prudence, not from moral 
scruples but in order to avoid pain The theory 
was known as hedonism* j.s M, 


Cvr I of Alexandr a (S76 444) An acu e the 
og n bu VO ent o ove as w o be amc 
Pa a h of A eaa d a bou 4 2 A D He ad 
mn e dthshghoiEe nah hh nded and 
no d 8 n e e ed mam H a A evand an al y 
wiih the Annoehians- jcd him to active opposition 
to Chiysostom*. After 428 he became the most 
influential, but an unprincipled, champion of 
Chnstological* orthodoicy against the Neatorians*. 
He Wat a lealoue advocate of veneration of the 
Virgin Mary* a x a 

Cyril of jerusaiem: (ca 3IS-3S6) Became 
Bishop of Jerusalem about A.D 350 From 357 to 
381 he suffered much as a champion of the Nicenc 
faith against the Anans*, though he found it 
possible to be friendly with Semi-Anan* bishops. 
He made contributions to the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments and to the liturgy of the church A,r r 

Czech Church Reforns. See Hus, Hussitiimj 
Bohemian Brethren. See also Bastern Orthodox 
CharchcB, Mihc. 



D Symbol used for the au:hor(s) of the Book 
of Deuterononjy* and for a school of histortans 
or edttors of the cetittirr foliowing publication of 
Deuteronomy (621 B C J who employed the same 
vocabulary and style as that book) and were im- 
bued with similar religious viewpoints These 
editors -were responsible for editions of Joshua, 
Judges, I, II Kings, Jeremiah"^*, and possibly other 

books , . „ 

See R. H. Pfeiffer. Intfoductton to the Old Testa- 
msnt (l?4l) PP 284f, 304if , J32if , 353ff , 577ff_, 
410 ff . J P Hyatt, ‘Jeremiah and Deuteronomy,” 
Jottrttal o! Hear Easters Studies I (1942) , pp 156-173 

J i-.H. 

Dagan: An early god of Babylonia, associated 
with Anu* and Nitiib (Ninurta*) He was iden- 
tified with Bel*, and by many authorities with 
Dagon* ' 1' G M 

Dagda; {dago, devos good god) An old lush 
god who ruled the Tuatha de Danaan after their 
defeat by the Miles ans He was the fatner of 
Oengus, and possibly a god of fertility. See 
Revue Celteqae, v, 4, 12 and 16 p <s at 

Dagon: A god of the Philistines*, mentioned in 
the Bible, and supposed by some scholars to have 
been adopted by the invading Philistines from 
the aborigines of Palestine. Apparently a god of 
agj jculture 

A T Clay, dmitrru (1909), p 146, ERE v 4. 
P 526 r G,M. 

D’Ailly, Pierre; (1350-1420) Bishop of Cam- 
brai and Puy, Cardinal, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Pans whcie he was the teacher of Jean 
Gerson*, concilianst. Ardent worker for the uni- 
fication of tire church during the great western 
schism, he is most distinguished for his leadership 
in the Connell of Constance* See conciliarisai. 

r w N 

daimon: (Greek) Before 600 BC a) In Homer 
A common name used for the gods, personalized 
powers deuved from non-human objects and 
forces, b) Hesiod imagined a Golden Age in the 
remote past when the psyche after death became a 
datmon, but such, he held, was not true in the 
late Sliver Age and B^onee Age^ ‘powers wor- 
shiped independently of the cult of tie dead 

After 600 B CX, Pythagoras hejd dram o 

be the istnc as the psyches of Hcrac tt* 


identified ‘character’ m man with the daimon For 
Plato the daimon is a tutelary divmi'y, the sous 
in every man. Similarly, the daimon, to the 
Stoic philosopher Marcus Aurelius, is every man’s 
uiiderstandme and leaaon ‘Let the daimon in 
thee be the guardian’ See nous, psyche, Socrates 

r t. p 

dakhmn. “A tower of silence”, constructed for 
the disposal of the dead in Zoroastrianism The 
bodies are laid upon stone slabs, naked, to be 
devoured by vultures 

D Menant, Les Rsrsts (Pans, 1898) gives illus 
tratioui and floor-plans f o M 

Dale, Robert William: (1329-1S95) English 
Congregationalist, was born in Eemiotidsev. He 
was educated at Spring Hill College, Birmingham 
and m 1853 became connected with Carr’s Lane 
Chapel of which he was sole pastor from 1858 
till his death Dale was a public spirited citizen 
ot Eirmitighim and did much to promote educa- 
tion and religious freedom He was a strong de- 
nominational leader, wrote a Manual of Cortgre- 
gatio-aal Prmciflss and was president ot the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales before 
he was forty. He piesided at the first Interna 
tional Congregational Council in London in IS91 
He was a strong advocate of ministerial education 
and it was largely through his influence that Spring 
Hill College was moved to Oxford and became 
Mansfield College He was the first Englishman 
to give the Beecher Lectures at Yale 

He edited the Eclectic Ravfew and the Congre- 
gationaUst for eight years, and contiibuted largely 
to Quarterly RsTstece, the Nenetssnth Century, Con- 
temporary Rfroiem, Good Pf ords, and the Sunday 
School Magaic^ne His Eccturet on the Atone- 
ment are a permanent contribution to theological 
literature. Among his many other notable works 
are a History of English Congregationalism, 
(edited by his son in 1897) and several volumes 
of homiletieal and expository work 

Eng Congreg.Yr Bk. (1896), p 208 rrr. 

dalmatic: An embroidered over-tunic, worn as a 
mark of honor — ^firsl ecclesiastical use by deacon* 
at Rome, later extended (in West) to other dea- 
com, md B rilopt- Cf tun c, 

dmac o i^ EcttotionjLl cip on 1*7 pattcnxod, 
■^ l iy tliTTiir ino> tj of t}ic IkmJj 
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a EO topical of both tJie dancmg and the rei’gion 
of rude cultures, in being closdt associated with 
the seasons and the food supply In nnnv tribes 
dancrag has also an important role m courtship, 
often bearing marked resemblance to the strutting 
and pompously formal self-display of certain birds 
and animals. Sometimes, on the other hand, it 
seems to be primarily a means of auto-intoxication 
for strenuous activity, as, eg, in the war dance 
Again, It may be thought a method of working 
magic*, as when the women of a tribe dance con- 
tinuously while the men are away m battle In 
such use it obviously serves also to release excess 
nervous strain 

The Greeks were the Srst to develop the dance 
as a value in itself, for the sheer beauty of line 
and movement, without regard to the occasion. 
They may therefore be said to have originated 
the dance as a furm of art It was sensualized 
and degraded bv the Romans, however, until only 
harlots were dancers The Christian Church re- 
vived the dance m pantommes and ballets before 
the altar m the Middle Ages At the same iintie 
It continued as an independent art in Spain The 
£rst theatrical ballet was composed by Cardinal 
Riano (e 1100 ) 

In modern times the dance has been in a per- 
petual conflict among forces appearing within the 
acttvity itself Among the degrading trends arc 
the tendencies to gorgeous display, mere motor 
skill, and eensuahC} In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, in France the ballet had sunk to 
the level of a hold advertisement of pmstitutes 
under royal command The damage to morals and 
health inflicted by much social dancing in Ameri- 
can public halls and other poorly supervised places, 
especially when accompanied by alcoholism, is 
well-known On the other hand, there has oc- 
curred, since 1900, a new revival of the dance as 
a Sue art, and since 1918 thu movement has made 
rapid strides. 

Both the recreational and artistic values of 
dancing at its best are undeniable As a mam- * 
fcstation of religious and ethical feeling, too, the 
dance may be remarkably effective, because of the 
complete personal commitment involved in this 
form of expression Lucy Lampkin Etresses this 
value in her book, The Dance tn Aft fl935), the 
motto of which IS the call of Edwin Mcricham, 
“Come, let us live the poetry we sing ’’ But the 
fact that the human body ts itself the artistic me- 
dium in the dance, the very fact which makes pos 
sible some of its flnest symbolism of self-puriflca- 
tion and consecration, constitutes also an ever- 
present threat of abuse and degradation, as its his- 
tory shows. For this reason, and through die 
influence erf Puntanir n* and other ascetic move- 
ments, many religious groups have been led to op- 
pose dancing in every form, and others to tolerate 
It only under watchful suspicion 
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new use in Palestirc by rcusions in chapters 2 
and 7 and Hebrew mt'-oduction 1 1-7 43 and ad 
ditional visions, ch ^r, in the criri- under An 
tiochus Epiphancs (17S-lb3 B C.)* The hook, as 
a whole, is compused ol two parts- 1 -d the story, 
7-12 the visions of Datuel. Historical errors 
(Belshaeiar not last king of Babyton, Darius not 
first ruler jf'er fall ot Babvdun} make sixth cen 
tury origin of stones impossible Dating of pres 
ent hook carl be d.-temnnod fruin visions, espe 
ciallv '‘prophetic” survey uf history of Greek king- 
doms in chapter II, v,hich btcclnes more detailed 
as the author’s own time 11 reached and only be- 
comes genuinelv predictive n 11 40f Of par- 
ticular importance btcausc ol its influence on Jesus 
and the primitive church is the vision ot chapter 7, 
with Its figure of the “one like a Sun of Man* ” 
The hook’s acceptance oi the lioctririe of tlic retur 
ruction of the dead (12 2-1), uul the later Jewish 
angclology is ilso notivvorthy. Dime! is the only 
Jewish apocalynse* to get mto the Paiestinua 
Canon, Greit intiu-nces, noth good and bad, luve 
gone forth from it. On the credit side stand the 
book’s philosophy of history and the strength and 
courage it gav'e tii men , on the debit side there is 
tile prominence giVCn apocalvptic Calculation and 
the first use ot devices lor rdiiteipretiiig or revis 
mg figures that piovi disajipmntiiig fcliaptcr 9) 
Identification ot the foiiith ernptre of ciuptere 2 
and 7 with Rome rather thin Cricce (so already 
the Jews of the lime (if Ciiriat) u. totally un- 
tenable Cf. Susannah, History of See beast- 

See R. H Pfeiffer, IrUrtidtc/t'^ir M Sht Oid Trsit 
meht (1941) , J A Bewee, Ittetuture «/ the Old 
Testament (rev cd , 1933) so K 

Dante, Ah^hrera- (126S-1321) Italian poet, au- 
thor of the<ci5(w»a Comedy, He was born in 
Florence of a Guelph family, in early youth c.ame 
under the transforming iiifliieiice of Beatrice (Por 
tin.cri’), the “gloritsua laJv of hia mind”, was ex- 
iled in 1302 after a bntf but turbulent political 
career, wandirtd thruuqhout most of Italy, finally 
settling at Ravenna, where he died. The JOtvtna 
Commedta, begun about 1300 and finished shortly 
before his death, is an allegorical epic, recounting 
the poet’s (OUrney through Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven under the guidance of Virgil and at last 
of Beatrice Replete with aymboiisro and allusion, 
it IS generally regarded as the sujremt poetic em 
bodiment of mediev d thought Lisides tiic Com 
media, Dante wrote m Italian the Vttt Ituest., 
containing the story of his love for Beatrice) an 
unfinished philosophical discourse, the Comoimo, 
and a number of lyrical poems In Latin he 
■wrote a political treatise, De Adertarchiat a treatise 
on philology, De Vislgars Eloqnenita; and several 
epistles and eclogues. 

For the Enghsh reader the most satisfactory editions 
are those in Ibe Temple Classics, containing parallel 
texts and translations together witlt brief cotatnen 
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Danti; Old Inih poddes* of Jcnowledge and cul- 
ture. Often identified with Bngit* Much of 
her cult and ritual pasaed over to St. Bngit She 
wai a daughter of Dagda* pom 


Darwin, Charles: (1809-1882) Having studied 
medicine and theology without feeling attracted by 
either, Darwin, m the interest of natural science, 
joined the Beagle in its voyage around the world 
(1831-1836) The observations gamed therefrom 
formed the frat foundation of his famous biological 
theory 

As an inquirer he waj distinguished by his open 
and childlike mind He guessed at an all-pcrvad- 
ing interconnection, contending that definite and 
constant laws prevail throughout nature He was 
a good observer by reason of hi* ability m specula- 
tion and in making hypotheses about what he 
perceived as new in nature He had a remarkable 
capacity for grasping ohj'ections and keeping them 
in light- He admitted that his evolutionary the- 
ory dud not admit of any direct proof. He re- 
garded the proof of his theory as centering in the 
intelligible thread of reason by which it connected 
a vast number of facts He introduced the habit 
of diipeniiag with theological causes In inquiry 
It was a. Victory for the principle of natural cavi- 
tation, the principle of which he brilliantly veri- 
fied. The significance of his method and its re- 
sults extended far beyond his special field of in- 
terest. His works exercised a significant influence 
on our entire conception of the world, above all 
upon the historical sciences, including politics and 
morals In fact, his method affected every de- 
partment of thought. He initiated a great revolu- 
tion in biological views, adumbrations of which 
he gladly acknowledged His merit does not coa- 
iiit in his having been the first to conceive the 
idea of evolution, nor ia the causes of transmuta- 
tion, but in the application and verification of 
these m the world of facts. His discovery of 
natural selection shows a painstaking checking up 
of preconceived ideas by accurately determined 
facta and a readiness to discard hypotheses that 
did not square with such facts He did not re- 
gard his theory as 3 dogma but as a tool to set on 
foot further inquiries He neither offered a 
rounded philosophical system as Herbert Spencer* 
and Ernst Haeckel claimed, nor a generalieed the- 
ory of evolution to break down the line between 
the non-living and the living, the mental and non- 
mental His general theory is that organic forms 
are the result of a long process of development 
from the most msignificant beginnings under the 
continual influence of the environment. He op- 
posed to the dogma of the immutability of species 
the facts of their variability. According to Darwin 
man is the descendant of a favored variety of apes. 
According to Genesla our species sprang from a 
clod of earth, a much more humble origin than the 
origin from apes (not monkeys as popularly as- 
Muoed)- The real greatness of man suffered in his 


V ew n d m nu on b au e man de e oped ou of 
lowe fo m He oppo ed he heo og al and 0 
man — ew of m.n a „a n ang Is He he d 
the realistic view that man developed from an ani- 
mal into a spiritual and moral being Neither 
psychologically nor physically did he allow anv 
but quantitative differences between, mac and beast 
Darwin’s scientific materialism is charactenacd by 
its mechanical erplanation of the world, its aosolute 
negation of final causes, and its denial of design. 

His evolutionary hypothesis was at fiiat bitterly 
opposed by many, if not all, theologians In. time 
an ever increasing number of them embraced it 
Not a few of them justified it speculatively, though 
Darwm would not have accepted their views of 
adjusting his theory with their theology Objec- 
tions of an ethical and religious nature were 
brought against hi» theory by ttieologians and 
radical thmken. Darwin himself proposed to 
reconcile evolution with traditional ethics through 
the concept of adaptation. He never could bring 
himself to regard natural selection as a means in 
the hanas of Providence. First a theist and later 
an agnostic, he lost his religion when he assumed 
that religion depended upon a definite scientific 
view Those who see in Darwinism the final de- 
struction of religion fail to realize that religion 
does not rest upon a hypothesis concerning the ori- 
gin of living beings any more than that it rests 
upon an Anstotelian-Ptokmaic cosmology Or- 
ganized religion undermines its own existence bj 
afliliating itself with and demanding of its mem- 
bers a blind subscription to anjr scientific system 
Living teligvoa hat no biology and cosmology 
It does not rest upon uneiplainable natural events, 
but upon the experience of the heart Sec evolu- 
tion 

Origtn of Species (1859) . VoriaSton of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication < IBSS) , ^Descent of 
Man (1871) , DxpTtmon of the Etnoticns in Men and 
Ammai} (1872), S P Cadmati. Charles Dartotn and 
other EogArfi thinkers, wtth reference fo thetr reh 

f tous and ethical value (1911j , E Husiev, CkarUt 
larunn (1927) . G Jaeger. Die Darunif sche Theant 
und ihre Stellung zur Moral und Religion (Stuttgart. 
1869) . B Stolzle, Charles Darwin's Slellung zum 
GotSesglauben (Leipzig, 1922) h h 

Dasyus: The name applied by the Aryan in- 
vaders to the dark skinned aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Punjab. The word miy originilLy have 
meant enemy It may also rCfer to demons or 
supernatural enemies c s * 

dstum; (Lat, iatunt, that which has been given, 
pi dflZo) In logic, epijtcmology, psychology, or 
any inductive science, datum generally refers to 
that which is used as a basis for knowledge. In 
epistemology it refers speciflcallv to the object of 
consciousness given to, rather than created or sup- 
plied by, the mind Sec tehgioua datum. 

V A » 

Daub, Karl: (17S2-1336') Professor of theology 
al the University of Heidelberg At first he held 
to the critical standpoint of Kant* Later he ap- 
proximated the mystical theosophical elements and 
the doctiine of identity of Schellmg* As a de- 
ciaive adherent of Hegel*, he finally attempted to 
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Theologie in fbrsr Entivtekelung dure» 
Daub ^Hamburg n Gotha, 184?) 


David; King* of Judah and lemel (c 1016-^76 
B C ) mentioned in the boo^s of Samuel and the 
first book of Kings** Many-bided personaht^*, 
wamor, politician^ and poet, he rallied ill the 
Israelite tribes around the new cipitil city of 
Jerusalem. 

F James, Perscnahftes cf the Old Tejtameni 


David of Dinant; A man of whom ixc only 
know that he came from Belgium and lived for a 
while in the papal curia of Innocent the third He 
H the most oiJt<>poicen of a!I medieval pantheist^*. 
He identifies the first substance of everything with 
God who IS the underlying stufT for both corpo^^aI 
and spiritual reality This matenaljsCic panther«m 
summed up m hia QuatemuU^ wai condemned by 
the church at the Council of Pane in 1210 Sec 
cause 

David, House of: Sec communutjc »ettlemcnt8, 
religious. 


Davidson, Andrew Bruce* (1831-1902) Pto- 
f<8«or of Onciital Lanyuagei at New College, 
Edinburgh (1870-1900). His unfinished com- 
meataty on Job (begun 1862) was the first really 
scientific commentary on the 0 T !n English He 
was a member of the OT Revision Committee 
He was the author of many commentaries, partiea- 
larly pa books of the OT, “Theology of the 
OT,” in the Inurnattunal TAeelogical Lfir&y, 
and the article “God” m Hastings’ BUh PteftoL 
Jiry 

He also wrote two volumes of sermons, Tie 
CalUd of God and Wasting Upon God 
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Day of Atonement See Atonement, Day of 

Day of Yahweh: 1) Day popularly anticipated 
(between time of Solomon and Amos) when Jah- 
weh would bring unprecedented prosperity, inter- 
vene to eliminate foreign enemies, and reestablish 
ftis nation on a glorious scale even surpassing 
Solomon s time 2) Amos and his successors re- 
versed this Yahweh would come, but to punish 
hia sinful nation by immediate militnry conquest. 
3) In post-erilic times the “Day of Yahsseh” con- 
cepe was eschatologiaed and referred to the Judg- 
ment Day. An editor from this school inserted 
excerpts here and there throughout the prophetic 
writings, giving their already fulfilled predictions 
nets validity for “the Great Day.” See Amos, 
Joe , Post-eiilicj Solomon, ZephaniaJi r.e.w. 

deacon; In the NT a ministerial order gener- 
^ly associated with assisting the bishops (see 
Phi 11(1 Tim 3, 1-13), perhaps, though not 


d fi t V f ab bed by the ap *s to c c 
b m ei e d s s adn n e th, 

h e of he e h h ( e A s 6 2 6) 
Late isa h n x o he h phe of he o-v n 
R man C ho o d p ep ry o ha o the 
p h d A 0 on o he wo n et a y 
assist Kits at a Hii'h Mass, In IngJicarism* the 
diacomtc is the lowest of the thrsf orders and 
nrimarilv the normal ordination required before 
that of priest. Similarly in MethodI»m* It k the 
lower of the ttiro orders of ministry, a stage in 
the advancement to tne eldership Among Euro- 
pean Lutherans it i* nrt a 'oparalr order but the 
function of a yrish minister’s fyllv ordained as 
sistnnt In Reformed* churches the deicon it an 
ordnmed Hvmatt entrusted w ith the cire of the 
physical and material properties of the church and 
with the cu'tomarv ,’dmlnistration of itt charitable 
activities Thus in Cathruicisra, Anglicanism, and 
Methodism the deacon is a miniater of n lower de- 
gree preparing to become a member of a higher 
order In European Luthir.iniem the duconate at 
a clerical order ifl lost and refers merely to a 
subordin.itc function or duty performed bv a fully 
ordained nunirter In Reformed Protestantism 
and American Lutheranism it is a lav order sep- 
arate and distinct from both the lay eldership and 
the ministry and is not a necessary quallficat on 
for cither of them. See clcrry. A c 

deaconess: In the NT. the term which means 
tervsnt or minittcr was given to men, especially 
to those officially appointed to csre for the needy 
women and children of the congregations (Acts, 
VI) Women helped voluntarily in church work, 
such as Phoebe, whom St Paul n.imei ns deaconess 
in commanding her to tfc« church m Rome, (Rom 
XVI) Pliny of Buhvnla (c, 110 AD) records 
the Wturing of two ocacone’ses by civil authori- 
ties In order to secure information about prevalent 
Christian prnctices. In “The Apoatollc Constitu- 
tions” (current during the first five centuries of 
the chureh’s history) the work of deaconesses is 
prescribed Chrysostum* (d, 407) when Bishop 
of Constantinople bad as assistants In his parish 
forty deaconesses and eighty deacons During the 
next thousand years, deaconesses were replaced by 
the cloistered nuns and deacons had become an or- 
der of the clergy Within the R.C Church St 
Vincent de Paul* (1576-1660) formed an asso- 
ciation of women, not doiitered, who mmlstcred 
to the poor and sick, and became known as ‘‘Sis- 
ters of Charity”* In the nineteenth eentun, dea- 
conesses appe.ir locally in the Reformed churches, 
eg, among the Mennonitts in Holland In 
Kasserswerth, Germany in 1836, Pastor Theodor 
Fliedncr* established the first institution for the 
special training of church women for works of 
mercy to be done in the spirit of Christ With 
this parent institution, by 1940, 50,000 Lutheran 
deaconesses in Germany, Holland, Scandinavia, 
Switrerland, U E. A , were affiliated There are 
at least three other CJerman church institutions 
for training deaconesses Similarly other eom- 
tnunions such as the Anglican, Ev. Methodists, 
Presbyterian have educated deaconesses at work in 
local parishes and in benevolent inalitutions caring 
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for the 8 k and needy The p Qg am of "wo k 
■va £8 w h ommun y needs See Lohe W 

AS 

dead, the, prayers for: See office of the dead, 
prayers for the dead Also baptism for the dead, 
death and burial practices 

Geae Matres* Goddesses of the Celtic & Ce-- 
manic peoples in Roman times, about whom little 
IS certainly known, although much has been writ- 
ten The standard work on the subject is still 
Max Ihm’s Dir Matlet-oieT Matronenkultus and 
setae Denkmaler, Bonner Jahrbucher 83 (1887) 

pp 1-200 PGM 

dean: (Lat, decanus, the head of a group of ten) 
The presiding dignitary of a cathedral or colle- 
giate chapter (Dean and canons). By extension, 
the head of an academic faculty. 

Rural Dean A priest, usually appointed by the 
bishop, having general supervision over a group 
of parishes constituting a deanery. p v n 

death and burial practices: Man has alwav* 
been a protestant against death. Even high cul- 
tures have refused to recognire its universal lule 
and projected the hope of an immortal life free 
from all future assaults of death Confucianism 
alone has accepted a "good death" as the normal 
term of a life fully lived In the early world 
death seemed unaccountable. Primitive thinkers 
could not believe that sickness and death were in 
tended to have a place in the human scene. They 
explained that it must have come as a result of a 
rnistafce or failure of one of the lower animals or 
the disobedience, or curiosity or carelessness of 
the hrst human pair Usually the woman was 
blamed Some stories attribute man’s loss of im- 
mortality to the anger or enmity of a god. What- 
ever the theory regarding the origin of death, 
rarely was the death of the Individual taken as 
natural Some deaths were clearly the work of 
nature gods acting m storm or lightning or tor- 
rent- Death by violence* might result from the su- 
perior magic of an enemy, the malignancy of an 
unhappy gJiost or a hostile spirit. Death by dis- 
ease was commonly credited to sorcery Masters 
of magical techniques, of powerful curses and 
spells, with or without the help of malicious spir- 
its, were believed to be effective dealers in death 

The many modes of treatment of the dying and 
the dead are the result of the accretion of ages and 
combine ideas drawn from earlier and later levels 
of culture Some practices arose from a primitive 
fear of contact with the defilement and danger of 
death — carrying the dying out of the house, lifting 
him from the bed to die m contact with the earth 
or in a prepared grave j abandonment of the dy- 
ing, destruction of the hut in which he died, or 
removal of the settlement from the death scene, 
preparation of the dead for burial by medicine 
men* or professional corpse handlers immune to 
the death danger, and the universal rites of pro- 
tection asid pur'fication* Some p^’actices depend 
Upon the des of a Kparable soul* to tho 

if nt to ome back after death m- 

fbr dead his changed 


cond on and sepa a on f m h s f me hab tat 
safegua d ng the ng f om he de th d mon o 
f 0 n the dead f he h u d be ome an ang y and 
malignant ghost* When the dead man dwelt 
where his body was placed he was fed there, con- 
sulted, advised as to happenings in the family. 
The later idea of a special abode for souls in a 
realm of the fathers, a heaven or paradise gave 
rise to ceremonies to secure safe passage Extreme 
unction* in Chnstianitv, recitation of the PatH 
and Ashem^'oha by the Parsis are such rites for 
the dying la Tibet a lama draws the soul out 
of the body immediately after death and shows it 
the way to the Western Paradise Teachers of 
the dead instruct the Moslem in his tomb how to 
reply to the two examining angels. Because cus- 
toms are retained after the ideas underlying them 
are outgrown, death and burial practices are often 
complex and confusing but the rites clearly com- 
bine three purposes — to protect the survivors from 
the dangerous contact with death, to initiate the 
dead man into his new status of separation from 
the living and to give him safe conduct to his new 
abode. 

Immediately after death most peoples wash the 
corpse, close his eyes and change his clothes 
Sometimes the hair and nails are cut and the feet 
tied Weeping is not universal In some cases it 
is expected, there may even be hired mourners. 
In old Japan the relatives wept while friends 
caroused Hinduism and Zoroastrianism forbad 
tears because thev hurt the dead or made his pas- 
sage to the afterlife difficult It was bad form 
to weep for a Moslem saint or for an old man in 
China Food for the dead was sometimes pro- 
vided, more frequently tlie mourners ate a meal 
in the presence of the corpse setting aside a por- 
tion for him In many lands friends watch the 
body while it is waiting for burial. This wake* 
is often the occasion for feasting and eulogizing 
of the dead man. The watchers are supposed to 
protect his body and soul from demon assault. In 
Buddhist countries the priests recite the sacred texts 
in relays, day and night, during this period Death 
also demands a change of garb and appearance for 
the mourners, uBu.iIly a reversal of the ordinary 
mode Black and white garments are most com- 
mon. Moslem women wear blue Sometimes all 
customary work must be stopped, care of the body 
neglected for a time, and no jewelry or adorn- 
ments worn It may be that this altered appear- 
ance, like the wreath or branch placed outside the 
death house, was once intended to give* warning 
of the presence of the pollution of death 

The funeral may follow within a few hours 
after death or may be delated several months 
Primitive precautions to guard against the return 
of the soul still linger in some lands, for example, 
taking the body out through a window or a hole 
broken In the wall, going to the grave and re- 
turning by circuitous routes, crossing water, turn- 
ing the body around several times on the way 
The fune-al procesaion is often elaborate. In cul- 
tures thousands of y old t may omb ne p 
bvc with more soplusticalctl usages or forms on- 
by rlir Tc religions fhsf have shaped 



the ea of he pe p e The fune al m v n u 
m^ge n majs mu an J’o emaJ o a 
the pa h of v nSu n ape a y e e ed wa 

e pub! e gn on of he u o ho dead 

man p o on fo h fu e we be ng ay ng 
ur e atjon f om a sa ed hook es o afe 
guard the mournera CircttimrahtAatioa* of the 
cotpse, of tile church, of the grave, of the funeral 
pjre 13 practically universal 

Many modes of disposal of the dead are used 
Priestly preference may give one form dominance 
la an area but uniformity is rare The monetary, 
moral, Eocial or ecclesiastical status of the dead 
man may decide the mode. Eating the corpse was 
an approved practice jn some tribes Exposure in 
trees, on platforms or on the ground was common 
In ancient Iran the dead were given to the dogs 
and birds The modern Parsis retain this practice 
by eirposiiig the bodies to vultures on the towers 
of silence In one form of disposal in Tibet the 
flesh IS cut from the bones and fed to doga and 
birds. The bones are then buried or cruched, 
muted With meal and given to the animals A 
more careless variant of this form is throwing 
the body into water or jungle or desert places 
There is a ceremonial mode of burial m water 
when the body is placed in canoe or ship escorted 
to the deep and the vessel sunk or set on Are 
Cave burial has been practiced since prehistoric 
tunes Commonest of all forms in past ages and 
generally preferred m modern cultures are burial 
in the earth and cremation The Egyptian theory 
of the afterlife required the preservation of the 
body which led to the construction of magnificent 
tombs for the aristocrats In Tibet the bodies of 
grand lamas are embalmed and kept on display 
for worship as deities. 

Generally slaves and common people received 
less cerBmonial treatment than priests, kings and 
nobles Children dying before initiation* were 
disposed of with little cercmonji. The unbaptired 
in Christian Europe were denied church burial and 
a place in holy ground. The unmarried, barren 
women and women dying in childbirth who might 
become vengeful ghosts were often buried with 
rites to counteract the danger Criminals, suicidai, 
lepers and those who met accidental death weie 
in many glands refused banal rites, thrown away or 
buned with protective ceremony 

The body may be buned in a crouching or 
Sitting posture, or Jymg extended on. the side or 
hack, with or without a coMa The orientation of 
the fSce IS fixed by tribal or rehgious tradition 
The East is the favorite direction, but some peoples 
turn the dead toward the sunset, the South, the 
Worth, the old home of the clan, the birthplace 
of the dead man or the holy city of his faith. 
In ancient times it was customary to put into the 
grave food and drink, tools, weapons, personal be- 
longings, clothes, money and noementos of his 
friends. An important man might take with him 
in death his wives, companions, servants, his fa- 
vorite horse and dogs This waste of human life 
and property was overcome later by the substitu- 
tion of effigies of persons and symbolic forms of 
material goods 


Afe u vflwdfhhn I the ©mb 
a he home bo h d pc ed 

s d m f a d n: t} a d m was 
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nncayfss figna moay a 

wh h s swtfd Isn nd how 
ever, the feed'iig of tJie dc id Has a fixed ritual of 
the family cult flu annual and aiiniversarv feasts 
tended to become memon.!] oc.j’ions 

Bifore taking up the regul.ir rouliric of living, 
purification was nec’ssary tor all c’osrly .n contact 
with tne dead If the impiir tv remained, us some 
thought, fi-om one to thirty davs, the usual work, 
attire or toilet could not he resinned doring that 
tunc. Individuals and the hom< , sometimes the 
village had to be clcanaid of poliiition The in 
dividual was purified by paising through fire or 
smoke, touching fire or vy.iter, iprinkling with 
water or cow’s nrtne or by fjking a b.ith Fumiga 
tion or sprinkling with deansing fluids made the 
death room safe ig.iin There were also formal 
ceremonies to separate the dead from tht living 
and restore the norm il rhythm of life The 
mourning period r tries widtjy from a few davs to 
thrte years bee burnl pr-ictice, R C 

'Death and Disposal of the Dead' Bnrjriispitedia 
of Religion and Bthin, cit hy 1 Hattings. IV 
411-511; "Burial ot the I^ead' and Death' A 
DiClionary of Islam finite) by F P Hughes, pp 44 
47, 79-81 . U S Rumja u} Amerirats Rfhnology 
Annual Report . . ntu i. 5, 2fi, L A 'W'addei! 

Buddhum of Ttots (I 895 ) ■ I J Modi, "On the 
Funeral Ccieraonics of tbr I'arwes, their Ocipiii and 
ExpUnatinn , feurnal of she Atrjt'C inetety or Bom 
hay, V 2 (1892) . R P bender, ‘Beiieft Ritts and 
Customs of the lews Connected with Death. Burial 
and Mourning ' Jewish Qitarltrly Reotew ftS94), ft 
J A Dubois, Hindu iManmrs, Cuisoms ard Cere 
moD'es (hug trees 18971 a H 

decalo(5ue- (Or,, deHa, un, logos, word, mat 
ter) The “Ten Commandments” held to be the 
foundation of Christian mobility, and said to hive 
breti given to Moses* by Cod at Mount Sinti, 
written on t,iblc(t)( of ■.tone Exod 31 18, 3+ I 
Csee Tibles of the Law) } ound in their most 
familiar form in Exod. 20 2-1” and (with a dif- 
ferent reason given for the 4<'h Celt,) in Deut 
5 6-21 A different version apecificaUv designated 
(Exod. 34,28) aB “the ten words (Eng-, com- 
mandments)” but de.iling only with festivals snd 
offerings appears in Exod. 34,10-36; it Is stid to 
be what was vmtwn on the stcond pair of etone 
tahlrts after Muaes had broken the first, which 
contained the “ten winds” of Exod. 20:2 ff. E'o 
explanation is given of the irt<:tjns,.«cr!cy, wh-h is 
doubtless due to tht miresoKcd claim of eicb vet 
Sion to prionty btill other by-forms of the 
Decalogue appear m Deut, 27 and in LeVit 19 
The several forms of the Decalogue apparently 
were ''threshold liturgies’ whereby worshippers at 
difftrent sanctuaries and in different periods ac- 
ktiowledgcd the essential requiiements of Yithweb* 
worship (cf Psalms 15, 24 3-6; 118 20, and the 
place of the Ten Commandments m the Anglican 
office of Holy Corniiiunlon) The reason for the 
immfaer “ten” is mnemonic. The variety wit~ 
neasca to tils usage as ch.irxrtenstic from the earjj 
cat times but makes the ascription of any single 



Deems 


deism 


form of Mo es p eca ous The D a ogue of 
Etod 20 Du S w 8 e deis y a fam a u e 
both n I ae nd n J dah n he me of the 
classical prophets (Jer ~ 9, Hos + 2), and is 
commonly held to emhodv their teaching Since, 
however, the prophets'* represented a renewal of 
the prophetism of Moats there is no sufficient rea- 
son to deny the possibility that this Decalogue, m 
the terse original form preserved by the 6th, 7th 
and 8lh commandments or “words”, may be Mo- 
saic in origin Sec Torah. n n.r s 

Deems (201-251) Roman Emperor 2+9-251, 
soldier and administrator Adherent of ancient 
faith For reasons of state began systeinatir per- 
secution to exterminate the Christians k.v c. 

decrees, Divine ; See Divine decrees 

decretals: {cptHolut decretates) Papal decrees 
collected and inserted in medieval law books as 
well for the student of Canon Law* as for the 
faithful and clergv who are bound to observe them, 
but in particular for ecclesiastical superiors and 
judges who arc to regulate their actions and judg- 
ments according to their tenor The name “De- 
cretal” appears for the first time in the Roman 
Svnod of 496 In general a Decretal like a Con- 
stitution (cf under “Enej clical”) is some univer- 
sal law in contiadistinction to a “Rescript”* in- 
tended for an individual or for some particular 
case. If, however, a Rescript is later made the 
norm for all similar cases, it assumes the nature 
of a D The oldest known and preserved D 
IB that of Pope Siricius, 385, sent to Bishop 
Himerius of Tarragona concerning clerical celi- 
bacy One of the earliest collections of D is the 
" ellane" , which contains besides papal also im- 
perial decrees We distinguish between authentic 
and false D. c g , the Pseudo Isidoran, a collection 
originating most probably in France, not in Rome, 
during the IX century and intended to curb the 
growing power of the Metropolitans, Provincial 
Synods and State interference by emphasizing 
episcopal jurisdiction and centralization in the 
papacy to which the “causae mijorcs” were to be 
referred D are distinguished from the decrees 
of General Councils*, which are usually termed 
“Canones”. After Grattan's* time however, the 
term D was used to designate any collection of 
Church Laws (Decrees or Decretals of Gratian) 
Among such important medieval collections were 
the "Co-mptladones anrtguae”, the “Corpus Jims 
Canonia” (comprising the D collected by Ray- 
mond of Penafort by order of Gregory IX*, the 
“Liber Sextus” (D of Boniface VIII*) and the 
“Cletnentinac” (D of Clement V), as also the 
unofficial “Extnvagantes (X =Extra decrctum 
Gratiani vagantes) Communes”, the Extrav of 
John XXII and finally the “Liber Septimus” (D- 
of Clement VIII). More recent collections of 
papal legislations are known as “Bullaria” All 
the provisions of the medieval D., as embodied m 
the venerable old Corpus Juris Canonicf, the last 
redaction of which by Jean Chapptus gave way to 
the new Codex Juris Canonsci, begun by Pius X* 
and p-omulgEted u of 19 191& by 


XV* The odD § eanhs& al and 
many f t em an fa a hey a e embod ed n 

he new Code, e en legal a.ue (Cf- Cod 
Juris Canomet Fomes EML Pelrs Card GasparrP 
Edtu (Rome, Typ* PolvlgL Vat-^ 1923 il*) 

L!tt Dtci T^eol Cuth* IV, 206"22 j Cath^ EtP- 
cya IV, 670-73, k.m h 

dedication: 1) consecrating an object to a god] 
saint or sacred use, 2) name of the being to whom 
a church is dedicated, 3) anniversary of the dedi- 
cation, often degraded by excesses ww r 

Dedication, feast of: Sec Jewish religious fe«- 
Uvah 

IDeiender of the Faith: (Fidat Defensor) A 
dtle bestovied on Henry VIII* by Leo X* on llth 
October 1532 in recognition of a work on, the 
seven aacraments against Luther It was Henryks 
desire to have a papal title like Rex Christi^nissi- 
mus (France) and Rex Cathoheus (Spam) 

Definite Synodical Platform controversy: 

See American Lutheranism, Schmuckerj SS 

deicide; The killing of a totem animal or of a 
pnest-kmg in primitive religions, either real or 
symbolic Discussed at length in J G Frazer^ 
T^e Golden Bough (1890) See also Gerald 
Heard, The Buhstance of Religton (1931) and 
The Ascent of Hwinamiy (1929) G m. 

deification: (or, from the Greek, afoiheos*s) The 
ceremony or social process of some kind which 
raises man to divmity It was known among the 
Greeks after scepticisra and Euhemensm had nar- 
rowed the gap between human and divine Impe- 
rial Rome by degrees adopted deification, at first 
for deceased emperors, then for the living ones* 
Alexander the Great obtained his first apotheosis’* 
at the oracle of Amon m Egypt* See hero wor- 
ship PGM 

deism: (Lat. deus god) An important rationalis- 
tic movement in England arising in the eeven- 
tcenth century and continuing through the eigh- 
teenth Deism asserted belief in one God, creator 
of the universe, but regarded him as detached 
from the world and making no revelation The 
light of nature {lum-en naturae) ue , reason, was 
man’s only reliance Thus while there was a 
wide diversity in the opinions of the several deists, 
they were at one in their opposition to revealed 
religion in general and to Christianity in particu 
lar The Old and New Testament alike aroused 
their attack as a collection of unauthentic and 
fabulous books. Among the more extreme deists 
were Thomas Morgan (TAs Moral Philosopher, 
1737), Thomas Chubb {Discourse concerning Rea'^ 
son, 1731, True Gospel of Jesus Christy 1739, 
Posthumous Works J 1748), and Thomas Woolston 
{Ssx Discourses on the Maacles of our Saviour, 
1727-1729)* Lord Herbert of Cherbury (15S3- 
164S), usually stvled ‘'the Father of Deism,” had 
been far more guarded in his strictures, being con- 
to — jaatu**aJ Tehg^oa f'ee f»'om the 
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1 g on n general H su e o s we e lea e 
strained The two writings which are pcihapa i-o 
be accounted the most influential were John 
Toland’a* Chnittamfy not MysUnoas (1696) and 
Matthew Tmdal’a CAristtantty as Old as the Cre- 
ation, or the Gospel a RepuhUcatson of the Re- 
Itgion of Nature, (17J0) This latter work, which 
went through four editions In as many years, waa 
the moat complete and balanced atatement of the 
position of deism and ia commonly called the 
“deist’s Bible ” Aa such, it aroused the especial 
attention of Bishop Butler * 

None of these men was a scholar of the first 
order, many of their utterances seem by present 
etandarda^ sheer bombast and schoolboy criticism. 
Nevertheless the movement is not to be easily dis- 
missed as simply a vagary Rather it was the 
natural expression of suspicions, which, though 
crude, grew into the critical sciences, and an in- 
dication of a wholesome unwillingness to allow 
a few doors to remain locked, even though they 
bore the sacrosanct seal of ecclesiastical sanction. 


Thus Its championship of freedom for inquiry and 
its desire to reach solid foundations make it one 


of the real milestones in the history of theological 
thought. See Enlightenment, thej thetera, Theo- 
philanthropv. Society of 

Eeslie Stephen. History of English Thoagit in the 
Eighteimh Ciniury, Vol I (2nd ed 1903) , and 
John Hunt, ReUgioas Thought tti Eitglaad her, ed 

M.sn. 


Deissmann, Adolf: (18^6- ) New Testament 
scholar of Heidelberg and Berlin His observa- 
tion that N T. Greek was the Greek of the papy- 
rus documents of every day life {SiheUtudten, 
1S9S, 1897) Jed to the modem speech movement 
jn N T translation. Drew attention to the distinc- 
tion between private personal letters such ae Paul’s, 
m the NT , and more tormal epistles, such as He- 
brews, written in imitation of them. Especially 
active in bringing the papyri and the inscriptions 
to bear upon the N.T {Lkht vom Osten, 1908) 
and 151 presenting a vivid biography of Paul 
(1910). 

delinquency, juvenile: See juvcmlc deltnqueacy 

Delitzsch, Fraaz Julius: (1813-1890) German 
Christian Hebraist (of Jewish parentage) and Lu- 
theran theologian. Professor of Theology at the 
University of Leipzig. He was a champion of the 
scientific but reverent study of the O.T. He was 
a great student of Hebrew literature, not only 
Biblical and Rabbinic, but also medieval. 

He wrote many commentaries on the OT, 
works on, Hebrew poetry, and on Lutheranism, 
and translated the N.T into Hebrew. He was 
the father of Friedrich Helitesch, the famous As- 
syriolqgist H — j_ ,, 

Dniphos: A king of Delphi mentioned by Aes- 
chylos in his Eumenides 
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delude The leg nd of a d s oua flood which 
des oyed a but a f w the nhab s of the 

ca th found a he e g ou d on of ^ 
njos a 1 p op es Th t th e was s un ve a 

deluge the e Jence of sc e c d n es That the e 
we e de a ng o a floods wh b ought de h 

lo tno&L of ihc progie iii anujeni .ivci-vailev or 
island civiluat'Ons is orobable. Fire and hurricane 
arc credited with the destruction of the world lu 
some cultures. Water was not the only destroyer 
hut more usual and more wide-spread and there- 
fore more f,ir-famod in story These deluge leg- 
ends were magnified by time and molded by the 
ology. There are .also signs of borrowing and 
of mutual influence. The biblical story is a vari- 
ant of the Babylonian, refined and adapted to fit 
the theological and mor.il ideas of Israel Native 
myths in modern times h-vve been colored by mis- 
sionary teaching. In EabyJon and Greece the 
divine decision to destroy all mankind was 
thwarted by friendly deities who warned their 
favorites. In the biblical version Yahveh both 
willed the flood and gave advance warning to 
Noah In Iran the high god insfnicted yima to 
build a walled enclosure to save the good people 
la these cases the original stories have been shaped 
to TOonI ends In India the flood was not the 
result of a divine drcrec but one of the series of 
cosmic cataclysms which prnod.cally destrov the 
v/orld. According to one version of the legend, 
Vishnu* took the form of a great fish to save 
Manu who had bafnendid him The Chinese 
flood was clearly a loeil affair Sec Gilgamesh 
epic A » H 

Demeter' See Mother Goddesses f navstery re 
ligions. 

demiur^ie An old Greek term for a craftsman, 
literallv a “worker for the people ” In Platonic* 
philosophy it wva applied to the creator of the 
world, and m that sense it was used by the 
Gnostics* to designate the inferior deity who had 
created the evil World of matter, in contrast with 
the supremely good god of the purely spiritual 
world whom Jesus had comu to reveal s J t: 

detnocracy; In 1639, the people of Connecticut 
resolved to “associate and conjoin ourselves to be 
as one Public State or Coinmonwealth, and do, for 
ourselves and our aucctssors and such as shall be 
adjoined to us at anv time hereafter, enter into 
combination and confederation together, to main- 
tain and preserve the libertv and purity of 
the goapel of oar Lord Jesus Christ which we 
now profess, as also the discipline of the churches, 
which according to the truth of the said gospel is 
now practiced among us; as alto in our civil af- 
fairs to be guided and governed according to such 
laws, rules, orders and decrees as shall be made, 
ordered and decreed . " Democracy is evi- 
dently a two-fold compact, of individuals forming 
a body politic and of this body with government 
It is the sovereignty of the people and die political 
equality of all citizens It is representative gov- 
ETOment Its roots are in the Graeco-Roman civ- 
ilisation and the Judeo-Chtistian religion. The 



demonic 


De Nobili 


former transmitted the particularly Stoic ideas of 
purpose, providence, forLthouphi, progress, and 
natural law, the latter, the Bible, the decalogue, 
and intangible values such as God, evermore one 
and the same, dependable and good, obedience to 
God’s law the supreme duty of man, the dignity 
of nian and ml men brothers, justice tempered by 
fcindness and goonwUl, ability patiently to en- 
dure with faith m the ultimate triumph of the 
truth, and the sense o£ destiny. 


The Reformation* by emancipating the state 
from control by the church and exalting the sig- 
nificance of the individual through making him a 
child of God, dependent upon his own conscience 
and £nany Tesponsible to a sovereign God, pro- 
vided the religious basis for the compact theory 
of government If men belong to God and 
therefore wn only grant and not assign to their 
rulers use of a sovereignty inherent in themselves, 
political freedom is on its way Thus, John 
Locke* insisted that governrnent exists for rnan 
and should have onlj “the authority which rea- 
sonable men living together in a community . 
might be disposed to submit to willingly’’ Pur- 
itanism* interpramg freedom as an inherent right 
of the individual made the Tirst Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States with its 
“Congress sii ill make no law respecting an es- 
tahlishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof” inevitable Rousseau* basing sov- 
ereignty of the people upon the higher right of 
tlie communilj arranges for a state-religion in his 
Sottal Contfact The Anglo-American wav dis- 
criminating between political and individual 
rights uses the former to protect the latter 
^ Democracy, then, is unity amid difference, faith 
m the higlier law and the worth of the individu- 


al, a government in which the people as a whole 
participate and share responsibility. It is the rec- 
ognition of freedom of conscience and the classi- 


fication of the churches as corporations It is rep- 
resentative government, an enlightened electorate, 
the acceptance of the verdict of the majority, and 
progrras by growth It is education for life. See 
AiT'erican theology, early 
Bibliography- W 4 Dunning. A Himry of PuJ,- 
tical Tieoriij } yois. ft 902-1920 ) , E B Greene, 
Rthgtea anil tie Slate (1941) , Gilbert Murtav, The 
State Phhsofhy (19131 ; C. E, Stevens, Simreej of 
the ComUttiUon of the V rated States (1S94) , C G 
HaiOTs. Kevrvri/ of Natural Late Concepts (1950) . 
G M Moehlman, American Comsitulsons arsi Reis- 


deinoiiic: (Gr daimon spirit working unconsci- 
ously in nature and man) D is the power ap- 
plied to devilish purposes, especially the perver- 
sion of merely human and selfish concerns into 
supposed divine and holy commandments or insti- 
tutions R jr 


demons and demonology: Universally accepted 
notions particularly at early cultural levels In 
general demons are superhuman beings who lack 
thr dignity of jodj Isul who may bt citber benev 
oltn o mslcTo ent n thor dcaUngs with 
In Hebrew and Christian g t 

tosr-ry tn rrrs ti -Tl d ■ ml ‘ ‘ 


With God, Christ and the angels* of heaven 
Demons were the angels of the Devil active m 
implementing hts will and breeding trouble tor 
man The early Christians took very seriously 
the widespread belief of the time m the menace 
of demon possession Since both mental and 
bodilv ill health was thought to be caused by the 
indwelling o£ a demon, cures were to be effected 
by expelling the evil spirit. This could be ac- 
complished by summoning to the aid of the sick 
person a more powerful good spirit before whom 
the evil spirit would flee Thus Jesus com- 
manded the demons and they obeyed him (Mark 
1 27) because as supernatural beings they recog- 
niaed in him a unique divine presence bent on de- 
stroying them and their works The disciples of 
Jesus also cast out demons by pronouncing his 
powerful name m the presence of persons pos- 
sessed (Acts 16 IS; Mark 9 3S, Luke 10 12') 
Belief in the activity of demons was especially 
widespread among gentiles where Christianity at 
first won many disciples and naturally the early 
church gave serious attention to the practice of 
exorcism* Paul might proclaim the nothingness 
of the idol, but the demon behind the idol was a 
reality to be feared and shunned, and only when 
one was fortified by the indwelling presence of 
Christ could the demons be rendered harmless By 
the third centurj the church had a class of offi- 
cials who were professional exorcists charged with 
the task of driving away the demons. See devil, 
incubi and succubij jmii, malleus maleficarum, 
spirits. 

H Duhm, Dte hosen Gstster tm Alten Testament 
(1904) . M Dibehus, Div Getsterteelt tm Glateher 
del Paulus (1909) , I Tamborino, Df antt quorum 
daemamsmo (1909) , E H Zaugg. 4 Genetic Study 
of Spirit Phenomena tn the Nevs Testament (1917) 

E j c 

Denck, Hans: (c I4-96-1S27) Turbulent figure 
m the Reformation period Rector of a school 
at Basel, then at Nuremberg, ejected for preach- 
ing Anabaptist* views Similarly expelled from 
other German cities. Died at Easel. o a c 

Denis, Saint; Martyr, patron saint* of France 
and first bishop of Pans. Started work in Gaul 
c 250, For a time was mistakenly identified 
with Dionysius the Areopagite* K H c 

Denny, James: (1856-1917) A prominent NT 
scholar and theologian of the United Free Church, 
Scotland. Born in Paisley; educated there and in 
Glasgow, was pastor in Eroughty Ferry, 1886 to 
1897, and then became Professor of N T. in the 
U F College, Glasgow. Author of Studies m 
Theology (1894), The heath of Chrtst (1902), 
Jesus emd the Gospel (1909), Christian Doctrine 
of Recoac'diafton (1918), and others 

A E R 

De Nobili, Robert (1577-1656) Italian Jesuit, 

onginal and suc-essfnl missionary In Madura, In 
dll 'He first Europmn to Indian 1 tm 

tore, he n noted fo his defense of Indliui 


contrast 


R.A.L 



deontology 


Oeaieronomk 


deontology Science of moral obligation or duty. 
The term was used by Bentham* as a title for an 
ethical treatise It is sometimes used to dis- 
ting'ujsh a theory which emphasires ohligaticji or 
duty as opposed to what is required by the agent’s 
own interest or self-reahration, or e’ieii as op- 
posed to a purely utilitarian ethic. h.bb 

deposition Judicial deprivation of clerical of- 
fice, variously performed according to the disci- 
plines of difEerent churches Sometimes a deposed 
cleric returns to lay status, sometimes excommtini- 
cation follows deposition run 

depravity* The absence of original righteousness 
mt diving an innate moral corruption and tendency 
to evil*' inherited by man from Adam as tne re- 
sult of Adam’s fall into am* and exposing man m 
his sinful condition to the wnth of God*. 

Total Depravity The doctrine that man whose 
entire being is infected by his sinful mhentance 
from Adam is of iiimself totnlly incapable of 
making any availing effort toward salvation* and 
must therefore be regenerated* by the Spir.t of 
God who takes the initiative m man’s redemption 
Many theologians, vihile claiming to affirm the 
doctrine of total depravity, anmit the presence in 
man of qualities or traits which are commendable 
a* judged bj ijinan standards, but maintain nev- 
ertheless that the controlling disposition of nnan 
being destitute of love to God is self-centered, 
possessed of a latent or active hostility to God, 
and subject therefore to an increasing progression 
tn depravity unless savea from that condition by 
the grace* of God See original em. h.w-j 

dervish. From the Persian word for mendicant, 
although moat dervishes are actually from the la- 
boring class Refers to memberj of Islamic as- 
cetic orders, closely related to and intellectually 
derivative from the Suh* sects, frst appearing in 
the 1 2th and l3th centuries, although religious 
exercises going btvond ordinary rituals date back 
as fs- as the time of Mohainmed himaejf They 
are peculiar chiefly because of the form of their 
devotional exercises, which includes the repetition 
of religious formulae This ipay be done silently, 
but the better known orders engage in chants, ac- 
companied by a precisely cfeflned sequence of bodily 
motions, which usually become more violent and 
rapid as the exercise proceeds, often ending la 
some kind of trance or ecstasy Some orders con- 
clude their exercise with forme of self-laceration. 
See faker 

1 M, Garnett. Mptkijm ani Magic m Turkey 
(1912), J F. Brown, Tlje Dereishes (1868), 

K 

Descartes, Rene: (1J96-16;0) French philoso- 
pher and mathematician. Bom at La Haye, he 
vras first educated at the Jesuit College of La 
FJeebe and later studied at the U. of Poitiers, 
brom 1617 to 1621, he served in thS armies of 
Maurice of Nassau and of the Duke of Bavaria 
The test of his life was spent m travel and pri- 
vate studies! he lived in Holland from 1629 to 
1649 And djfd a the ourt of Queen Cinstina of 
Sweden Thotigh tly ■ devout R n 


Catholic throughout his life, Descartes’ views on 
many topics were far removed from Thoraism* 
Cartesianism 1 as, in tact, many affinities 'with Au- 
gustinianism His mtereat >n the use of raathemat 
leal method in philosophy, hjs application of 
mathematics to physics and music, his method of 
doubt, fats opposition to the authority of Aristotle 
— thesf are cnaraeteristic of his rationalism and 
entitle him to be cillt’d one of the “Fatben” of 
modern thought. Chief works Uticours dt la 
methode, MedtiJliones de pnraa ■phtleroftua, Le 
moude^ and TratCe des pasrions de Vdme See 
Cartesianism, Enlightenment, the. 

Oeuvres eomphtes, ed. Adam ef Tanoerr, J3 ml 
(Pans, 1896-1911) , Haldane, PescarCts, hts Life and 
Ttrnes (Loud 1906) v.j s 

descent into hades. {desccTtsus ad infetos) Le- 
gends and myths of tlic visits of mortals and 
deities to the loiver world, the abode of the dead, 
are quite common in the religions of the w'orid 
These descen’s .ire reported not only among prim- 
itive peoples, but art aUo related m basic myths 
of the Babylonnni, Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans To a more limited extent similar visits 
are also found in Jewish sources, but with less 
significance attached to them. The motives tor 
these descents arc varied to satisfy curiosityj to 
obtain some boon or gift, to rescue relatives and 
friends 1 to warn the living upon return to earth, 
and to conciliate or control the spirits or deities 
of the netlier regions At times the descent motif 
IS connected with religious rites, such as the ini- 
tiations of the HeDtriat'i. ravslerics. T)ie earliest 
Christians, Paul among them, fcelieved that the 
spirit of Jesus was m Sheol* or Hades* in the 
period between his death and resurrection* (now 
ever, cf. Lk. 23 43 for a ditferent view). Before 
long Christians Were tinrhsng in addition that 
Jesus had preached to dbc dead while in hades, 
saving some (the OT patnarcha, as a rule), and 
that he had also overcome the power of latan* 
and Death during his stay there Further, the 
motif was as-ociaCee with hantism, the Chriitian 
counterpart of the mystery initiations The be- 
lief, in one form or another, became inorrvsingly 
common in the early Centuries, and at length was 
generally accepted by the church, being written 
into the Apostles’ and Athanasian creeds* In the 
Middle Ages it became a popular theme in miracle 
plays*, art, and litenture. During the Reforma- 
tion period it was quite generally included m con- 
fessions and other etateinunts of belief In more 
recent times thr Descenrar has heeit a subject for 
controversy ifowever it is still accepted, but with 
tSfjiitg Interpretations, by the greater p irt of 
Chriatianitv, both Catholic and Protestant, al- 
though an, increasing nutiiber of the evangelical 
denominations have rejected it m-* 

dle«i£n drgatn«iif: See Butler, Joseph j Cod, 
Paleyt teleology. 

doteraiiiusit) .* See cause* fatalism j fate, liber 
tananism and necessitariatiism , predestination, 

DoatsiXKlMjaii Sec Jiaiah. 

Dent Sdioal of Hntomn* S*r D 


Dealeronomy 


D« Wette 


Deuteronom\ . The Inst book of th« Pentateuch* 
purporting’ to be in the mam iinal discourses de- 
livered b> Mo^es* in Moabj giving to the Isnd- 
itea the laws thev would need in Canian, it con- 
tains also the Song of Moses (ch 32 the Bless- 
ing of Moses (ch 33), and an account of Ins 
death and burial (ch. 34) Jewish and Christian 
tradition ascribe the work to Moses himself, but 
the Talmud (Saha Salhra 14b) excepts the last 
eight \crfieSj ascribing them to Joshua Modern 
critical scholarship Js almost unanimous in rnain- 
tainmg that the anginal nucleus of Deuteronomy 
(probably the bulk of ch3ptk.rs 5-26, 28) consti- 
tuted the basis of the reforms of Josiah m 621 
B C- as described in 11 Kings 22-23, the book 
having been written sometime earlier ' This tlieory 
was adumbrated by Jerome and formulated by 
DeWette in 1803, recent attempts to prove that 
Deuterononn was much earlier than Josiah 
(Welch, Ocstreichcr e£ <il ) o\ of ecilic or later 
date (Holscher, Kennett ai al ) have not found 
wide acceptance* The Book of Deuteronomv is a 
harmonization ot pnestlv and prophetic ideals of 
religion, seeking to establish on the one hand ex- 
clusive and pure worship of Yahweh in a single 
sanctuar>, and on the ether hand a high social 
morality baaed on prophetic teachings In its con- 
ception of y<ihweh as a God of love and justice 
and its lofty humanitananlsm, it is one of the 
finest bookfr in the Old Testament and represent# 
a pivotal point in Hebrew religious history. Sec D 
See S R Driver, DQtitetommy <International Crit 
ical Comm 3rd ed , l$i02) , Bewex, Paton and Dahl, 
" The Problem of Deuteronomy a Symposium,’ 
JotifTtal of Bihltcal Lsi^rature XLVII (1928) pp 
305=i79 jy.H 

Deva; The Dev as m ancient Aryan religion 
were the “bright heavenly sons of the sky 

father Dyaus The term becomes the general des- 
ignation for God in Hinduism* In Zoroa«itnan- 
ism* it IS applied to the evil spirits which are op- 
posed to Ahura Mazda* It is the Sanscrit word 
from the Indo-Eu'‘opean root from which come 
also the Latin dsus, Greek theoi, as well as devil 

devil. The chief of ^vil demons* In later Jew- 
ish and e-^rly Chrisiun usage he wa? identified with 
Satan*. He was the source of all evi] and wa# 
bent upon, enslaving mankind It was he who 
tempted Jesus at the beginning of his public min- 
istry, he was at the head of the demonic power# 
in conflict with Jesus, he was the “prince of the 
power of the air’> (Eph 2 2) to whom Paul would 
hand over the Connthun oifender for discipline in 
the flesh (I Cor. 5 5), and he was the author of 
the bloody persecution feared b> the author of the 
Book of Revelation* In the eubaequent historv of 
the church he coiitinutd to figure conspicuously m 
Christian Bpeculation even though hia power was 
thought to ha'vc been undermined by Christ. But 
in spite of this rever$e the Devil was always close 
9 lumd to tempt ind destroy the fa thfe^ tn- 
o he Jti gh catch then off the gui d. Aj the 
rcrpooj'b ty f c 0 rcccn hat been 

radrllrd rp i e dr^nit-Ty upo * modcrfl 


theological thought has become some-vhat dubious 
about the actual person'ility of the Devil See 
spirits 

W Fischer, Dte Geschichtf des Teufels (1906) 

S J C 

devsl worshippers: The Yezidi religious com- 
munity numbering about 20,U0O and living in 
Kurdistan (East of Mosul) and else’v.here (near 
Aleppo, Diarbekr, Bitlis)* Yezidi (from the mod 
ern Persian tzed^ angel or deity), means “Wor 
shiper of God They call themselves Dasin or 
Da&m (from the name of a Nestoran diocese) 
and for the moat part speak Kurdish They iso 
late themselves strictly from the rest of mankind 
(issued from Adam and Eve), regarding them 
selves as descendants of Adam alone Their re- 
ligion js a mixture of pagan, Zoroastnan, Mani 
chaean, Jewish, Nestonan, and Muslim** ele- 
ments Their two sacred boohs are “The Book 
of Revelation” and “The Black Book ” The su- 
preme, transcendent God is passive, leaving the 
preservation of the vorld to seven angels of 
whom the most important is Malik Ta’us (pea- 
cock angel), v,ho fell but repented (his tears ex- 
^nguished the firei, of hell) and is worshipped be- 
cause he IS good and active (hts name “Satan” 
must not be uttered), he manifests himself m 
Shaikh ^Adi (d 1161), ■ftho through transmigra- 
tion h^$ become divine. 

Th. Menzel m The Encyclopaedia of hiam (1934) 
vol iV, pp 1I53‘70 R H f 

devotions and devotional literature: Sec Bar- 
ter, Richard, Bunvan, John, Diomsius the Areo- 
pagitei Fortv Hour#^ Devotion, Ftancis de Sales, 
Gerhard, Grootc, hjmns, Hebrew and Jewish, 
ImiUtion of Christ, liturgies, liturgies, mysticism, 
Pascal, pietism, poetry and theology. Psalms, 
spiritual direction, spiritual life, the, stations of 
the cross, Taylor, Jeremy, Theologia Germanica, 
worship 

De Wette, Wilhelm Martin Lcberecht: 

(1780-1849) Professor in Heidelberg, Berlin 
and Basel, Switzerland Creative m all fields of 
theology, his works attained an extraordinary in- 
fluence As he grew older his thought assumed a 
dogmatically more conservative tenor* He dis 
cu<ised With uncommon claritv the great question# 
that moved the theology of his day the relation of 
religion to the general intellectual life, the rela 
tion of Christianity to history, of theology to the 
general science of religion By connecting Fries's* 
philosophy of religion with the strict historical- 
cntical study of the sources and a warm personal 
Christianity, he procured a theological structure 
that was independent of the speculative, rational 
isttc theology and of Schleiermacher'a theology 
Hie theology, remained, in decisive points, en 
chanted b> natural religion of German ideal 
lam His estimate ot Jesus Christ showed an un- 
clarified interlacing of revelation and the apotheo- 
sj¥ of the human *ti' ‘deal of mankind Hn did 
not iDcceed n show ng the re ation of feeling and 
fo o the the TK to the ob cctjTc 

qocftioa p truth 
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dhsfisa, *1 wc. d of m nv 

justice, somptiTnes rdigion The Lavis of Manu*, 
IS a Dha-^md^astfit^ Popularly u^ed to desig’^'ite 
the custoirts, usag^e?, practic« of a,ii 7 caste or 
gfoup 

In Buddhism it is one of the three jcwei-ij »tlic 
lawn’s in which the monks take refuge. c s b 

dhyauai Meditation A very irnpottant practice in 
Hinduism and Buddhism**, requiring frcedomt 
from che distractions of the worfc-a-day world and 
concentration upon a single idea Sornetimes 
eynonomous with yoga*, csb. 

dialectic* {Lat. fr Gk, iuiUkUkt, art of de- 
bate, dtay through, converge) The arc 

of discussiou (Angtotic) or ot logics! corvtwersy. 
Concern with the Ideas (Plito) The self-dcvel- 
opinent of the Idea (Hegel) This term i$ am- 
biguous or at least analogical, signifying among 
other things, Jogic, discursive thought, problematic 
knowledge (opiaion'l, criticism of ideas, rnstorj' 
of ideas, etc See 2cno of £Iea, j, ,, n’c 


dialectic: (Gr dmUgeithat to canvefie} I. The 
term is best known today aj charactcriaing the 
theory of Karl Mara* and his followers, com- 
monly called “dialectical (or iutoncai) material- 
ism But this IS only one of a multitude of 


meanings connected with the term d and not the 
moat important nor the original one D signifies 
a certain mode or method of thought and at the 
same time the nature of things known iy means 
of this method The meaurng of the term d u 
mus at once logical (or epistemological) and on- 
tological (or metaphvaioal) This coincidence i» 
based upon the cardinal supposition that things 
happen in accordance with a principle (or prm- 
ciples;._ D. rehcB ultimately on the metaphysical 
conviction (or dogma) that thought and rtahry. 

existence are m perfect agreement 
With each other, and that it is therefore possible 
II ^ t-itisfactory account of the necessity of 
alt changes be it m nature or la history Marie 

even POSSibOlty of CXpoundiltg SXld 

even foreknowing and forestalling the course of 
social and political lite 

II. D issues from the fact that thought always 
moves from one point to another point, from one 
con^t to another concept, he it from the subject 
0 the predicate in a proposition, or from the 
principle of a theory to its conclusioas, or from 
tlie conditions to the consequences, or from Ac 
cause to the effect, or howsoever It mamtams 
fumetraore that reality is modelled after Ais 
precept, that the real also is divided into opposite 
Clemente, links, poles, stages and so on. There 1» 
always, acco dmg to Ae principle of d action 
and reaction I In Ae world as there is always Aesls 
and antithej||in the movement of thought, for at 
bottom botJ|||he world and our theories originate 


tern, and Am-.e- .. th >£ m ..bm ^,,,‘ 1 ;^^ „,1 
Jividia agi'nst ifejf ,i]to .,(1 , a,otcts 

or parts, and 'hit (.'.■'■.r , .rii mti‘,*i„t 5 eich u her 
md for.ri tr-thrr th. whid, Ih- idmiKaJ root 
ot .ifl ap,i-af.at5-(-' c^ri b' ioti.ri,(.t{ hy dtaieet cgl 
mens ei'hrr a<, E»e ndK.a i.-,-, ^ the fpposites 
erisnng htfore ali ictiul .^,!lcrt'’'c!utsnn, or a,, the 
Jimi synthesis emerging mu of the ninfe h-tween 
the opposites, or as Ac one a id the other at the 
8 ,tine timj. Tin, i.-tur pot-ibilH, rd i:tiufs~ 1 , the 
ms-.t coup’'! hfosii e t.irin nt inotaplivticisl J It 
wis developed h> the svate'ii Hegel*, from 
whom Man borrowed the nirtii„d qf hii own 
theory 


IV The first liufocticiit in tiir history of Fy- 
ropcan thought was the A-i jii tl.mker Henciitus* 
who dtclared St .i hw of -jitiir-. („ he detetm.eed 
hy npp'iiite pell', jneh a, ,1 ly ,,nd m.;!it, wmtar 
and symmer, MaG nd vhite, inri-.: and drj. and 
so fiivtl! He .Iisyted that th-ri is j cojtrT>-t be 
tween those ettrcfnev rii' re-uft of y|„h u 3 
ccrtoin haSijicf er ianm.-jy .n ih- t' 'n,»c “l^tar 
is fuAcr and k,ne of all”, he siv», “everything 
IS generated hy strife", \ twnft.ld ni.nemmt in 
Ae world, an iipw inl and 4 ilownward path thar 
actwite the opposite d!r,.,{,.,ns in vluch all thirgi 
cont/mia!;, change, .Vi, thing st.mds ever atilJ, 
everything flowi Hrririitin net only desmbed 
Aus Ae cosmic fiur, hv belnveii also th,it a cos*- 
mit law, a univyrsa) “logos’*, niien user the fiui: 
and directs it so that mi cinnte, but sn eternai 
necessity regmatrs ali movemrnt, 

The d of IJewriitui hid 
upon alisojt all systurs 0 / Fiirogfin thoupJir It 
u onesided to character ii-* his d, « nntenalisltc, 
hut it )s also imcEidril ti> call it •pititu.ihstu, since 
this oppn-.ition, hU<r many other ones later con- 
nected with d, was nut vet d.’vtlopsd iij the 
philosophy of the hrtr dijircciconi Toiiowing 
Heraclitus, it should br luited, stuitd PLitu* as 
one of the gieutest dMiect!i:i.ii)t of all time., if not 
Ae greatest. He was the lir.t tu coin the term 
and to apply it to hta mirhod of eahibiting snd 
discussing problem* by way of a vimvMwtun dc- 
p^icted in his dialogues (the itan.c of which is de- 
rived from Ac same word at tJ j. Tie specific 
type of dialeoitoal iiittapfiytic* as propounded by 
Tlato is Commonly called idealism* brtsuse of Ae 
central pojttion of the Ideals in it. But many dif- 
ferent shades of Tlatonic d. have hcen propagated 
142 Ae course of Ac hiatoT ’®f Tiat, 1121**11 which is 
almost Ac course of Europcun philosophy itself 
V. The term d, has been used also by aa im- 
portant Aeologieal sthool m recent days, although 
it his not it* original and proper meaning m Ais 
Aeofogical A founded by Karl Barth*. He ai- 
*wts that a certain d. 1 * Ar mam feature of Ae 
CbrifltJan ci>iicc|jti(?n of maq antf Jristorj^ A ^ 
op^oai^joji It tile fwadumcfiCal y>fJrjciple of Chris- 
tiA,TX f^ith the (s|)po»itioa bctw<!eii God and 
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dialectic 

O he oppo ons he tha of he en and ea L 
the Infin and the fin e the E e na and he 
temporal, the Holy and the profane, the Creator 
and the creature ana lo on ate derived from the 
fundamental principle. But whereas d. m the or- 
iginal sense and m all philosophical systems means 
that the oppositions are to be conceived aad unified 
by logical means and by means of reality as well, 
the dialectical theology on the contrary maintaim 
that they cannot he treated In tuch a way, but 
that they arc revealed by God, and that God alone 
can overcome the gulf between them Sec lo- 
cialisro. 

For further references see books on the history of 
philosophy, especially those on Plato and Platonism; 
also hooks on Marx and Marxism, on Barth and 
Barthiaiusm (often partial and onesided! 

dialectic materialism; See dialectic, 

diaphony: Sec organum. 

Diasia* The festival of Zeus Meilichoi (the Pro. 
pitious) Mommsen places it In the month An- 
tiiesterian (Feb.-Mar ). See hi* Ftstt der Stadt 
dthsn (Leipwg, 1906) POM 

diaspora: (Gr, dispersion) Name given to Jew- 
ish communitie* scattered outside of Palestine, es- 
pecially after the Babylonian Exilc, 597 and 5S6 
BC (II Kgi jcxiv, 12-16, etc) 

See Elephantine Papyri j Babvloman Captivitv, 
the, Judaism 

A Causse, Let Dispefsis d'lsra.el, les Orhttus de 
l» Dtf!p<ira ft s^tt TOlt 4*ns la fortnatisn au Tada- 
titut (192?) , W O E Oestetley and Th. H 
fiobiason, H Hilary of Israel, vol n (1P32) 

s n-T, 

Diatessaron. A harmony* of the 4 gospels, com- 
bining their accounts into a Single nanative, es- 
pecially that compiled by Tatian* in 2nd century. 
Popular in Syttaa chutch*. Sec vertiona of the 
Bible, ancient i.jt c 

Dibelrtjs, Martin' (1884- ) He first lectured 
at the University of Berlin. Now he is at the 
University of Heidelberg. He also lectured at 
Yale The most positive and perhaps the most 
permanent results of his labors are his emphasis 
on preaching as a foriflatise factor in early tradi- 
tion, his claim that the Passion narrative W'as from 
the bejnnmg a contmucui story, and his identifi- 
cation and discussion of certain narratives in the 
Gospels to which he gives the name paradigms. 
He plays a prominent part in the progressive and 
conaprehentive development of Gunkel’s* form-his- 
torical program of the N.T aouitea. Not only ts 
he one of several N.T. scholars who makes earnest 
■with eschatology, but he also is with M Kaebler*, 
iC L Schmidt, Rudolf Bultnjann* and Karl HoU*, 
one of those who has done most to destroy the 
usually liberal conception of Jesus, Paul and 
huther His work and their? vras carried on by 
the most approved modern methods that under- 
mines modernistic illusions. See Form Criticism 
Du G ~t‘s rm Glaartrm dts PaiJiu ^Gottuigea, 
1909) , Dm ar Ms tt Ofuflsaftraag *ow Jaiatwrs 
dtm TOfseirr Gf^Ctfoccii IPII) Ferra/trcb Af# 

das Bruwttl mm (Tubingen, 1919 2 td- 1“ 



9ii) G h h hi uni uhtrg h h i R g oa 
in Ch r> urn Go ages' 92 2 ed Go Ongen 

-929 , G . h h s d u h h n L dasBeln 
& teipaig, 1926) , Enangelmm und Welt (Gottingen, 
1929) . Frsm Tradiiion to Gospel 11934) . Bahehaft 
non Jesus Christus (Tubingen, 1935) , A Jresh ep~ 
preach to the Heyi Testameut and early Chriitsan 
literature I193C) 

An authoritative criticism of Focin Criticism is 
found in E Fascher, Die form-geschichllicits JAsthade 
(Giessen, 192d). K.K. 

dichotomy: See soul. 

DictatOS Papae Dictatus Papae, also called Dtc- 
tatus Hildcbrandiai, has been until lately believed 
to be a statement of Gregory VII’s* regarding 
papal rights and prerogatives. It is now known 
that the statement is not Gregoiy’s compoaition 
but the compilation of hit followers drawn up 
around 1085, several years after Pope Gregory’s 
death The dictate of the Pope is a collection of 
twentv-seven theses and is a powerful document 
expressing Gregory’s views m matters of Church 
and State i c t 

Didache, The: The Teaching of the Apostles, 
or The Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve 
Apostles, a short manual of church hfe and mor- 
als, written probably about A.D. 150 The first 
part of It gives a senes of terse prohibitions and 
warnings emhodving a somewhat legalistic code of 
conduct (The substance of this appears also m 
the Letter of Barnabas*, ch 18-20, and seems to 
have come from an earlier form of the Didache, 
now extant only m Latin ) This is enncKed with 
material taken from the Gospel of Matthew The 
second part consists of directions as to baptism, 
fasts, prayer, and the Lord’s Supper Forgotten 
for a thousand years, it was discovered in 1873, 
and published in 1883. See Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, catechism >t.J <5 

Dies Irae: (Lat, Day of wrath) A Latin hymn 
attributed to the thirteenth century Franascan, 
Thomas of Celano, and used as the sequence in 
requiem* masses p.vN 

Diet of Worms; See Worms, Diet of 

Dietrich of Niem (ca 1343-1418) German 
conciliarist After many years of service as a 
papal secretary he broke with Gregory XII 
(1408), and supported the council of Pisa John 
XXIII’s maladministration led him to thorough 
eonciliansm*. His numerous writings include He 
modss umendf et rejornta-nii ecclistam (1410) 

H. Heimpel, Dtetrtch n, Idieiri, (Munster, 1933) 

J-TM 

dififugiooist school, the: See anthropology 

Diggers, the: A group of revolutionists appear- 
ing in 17tb century Cromwellian England, in- 
significant in numbeis, -who called theijiselvca the 
True Levellers. (See Levellers) They conceived 
the political revolution as an opportunity to bring 
about economic equality They were the begin 
niog of o'op'an ."omiaiiTusiii legarding political re- 
form as supeTficial mleas could the u>- 

eijoaUtics of the eco system. They drew 



thcTT Tiamlxxi from the rank* o he p p rty cw- 
They were the fiirt Eng- uh appea anc f p *>- 
Idanan phj wphy 

L. H Becas, Tbt ?iU^wf rd n h Dsj 

ffj ht mfiMJ b {Loixloa 906) hd Bem 

stem, Cromureli and Commumsm (London, I'JSO) 

H K 

Dillmann, Christian Friedrich August: (1823- 
1894) German Lutheran OT scholar, professor 
at Kiel, Ciessenj and Berlin, di&tmguished for re- 
search m Ethiopic language and literature and 
Jewish apocalyptic. r a,jc 

Dilthey, Williamj (1833-1911) Rebelling 

against scientifc positivism and naturalism and in- 
iuenced by Hegel, Dilthey turned to the stream 
of history as ejcperienced, first, m one’s self, and 
then in the phenomena of culture, for an under- 
standing of both philosophv and the world Hi» 
Etnletiun^ tn dt4 Getsiestvissensebafien (1833) 

directed attention to the Gs^steswissc'nichajtcn or 
“sciences of spiritual things’* which had their own 
methods and were independent of the natural sci- 
ences One must erlehen the 1 fe "within and then 
versiehen the cultural eaidences in society Dil- 
they’s influence grew rapidly after his death, It 
la especially noteworthy in Heidegger, Sprangcr, 
and Spengler^ 

Other works Doj ErUhms und die Dichtuni' 
(1905) , Das Wesen der Philosophe (19071 , Cesam^ 
tneltf Schrifien, 9 vols, (1913-34) See p>ycholog>, 
schools of j S 

Dinsmore, Charles Allen (1860-1941) Min- 
ister, theologian, and educator After thirtv-tv/o 
years in the pastorate of Congregational churches 
he joined the faculty of the Yale University Divin- 
ity School in 1920, as lecturer on the spintu 1 
content of literature. ITpsurpassed amon^ Amer- 
ican scholars in the interpretation of Dante, con- 
cerning- whose work he published three volumes, 
he wrote also upon the English Bible, the great 
poets as guides to the meaning of life, and the 
problems of religious faith His most -widely read 
book, Atonement tn Literature and Life (1906), 
has won a permanent place in the literature of 
theology i. A -w 

diocese: (Gr dtatkesti, a governor’s j'urisdiction 
or district) Originally used to describe the 
Greek provinces of the Roman Empire, and, ap- 
parentlv, folio-wed by the church to describe the 
Episcopal areas of jurisdiction In the West, the 
Dtoceie is the unit of a bishop’s jurisdiction, at 
one time larger than the present dioceses, which 
are the result of subdivision. F.w.B 

Diocletian Roman Emperor (284-30 S) Reor- 
ganiaed and divided administration of empire for 
take of efficiency Feared strength of Christian 
church Inctituted the last great persecution. Cf 
Elvira, Synod of KSc 

Diolnetus, Epistle to A highly rhetorical 
apologetic fragment, dating probably from the 
third century It is ostensibly addressed to Diog- 
netus, perhaps meaning the tutor of Marcus Aure- 
lim*. and pictures the ^ hetug lo lit 


WO d V.1] tJi • o h Til ijfl ng 

chap cn II arc from a omj j h K>inc other 
h d Sec p cl o 

DH>nySiac Mysteries Sec ny ciy g 

Dionyiius of Alexandria: (d A D. 26S) 
“Great bishop ot Altic'indra'’ (Eusebius), “teacher 
of the CathuJ.c Church” (.’than isiua), and em- 
inent pupil of Origen*. Dionjsiu, undertook the 
task of refuting the Atomic M itinalists, hut ii 
notable m the History ot Dot iriiir as hiving op- 
posud both ChiiiJsm and Sabclli.inism**, and as 
himstlf hivmg been t.iken to task by his “name- 
sake” and colleague, Dionys.us of Rome*, for un- 
sound doctme (plurali'iii verging on tntheism) 
For an account ot this controversy, h-ibellcd by 
Harnack a “prelude to the Arini* conflict”, see 
the latter’s IhsiO'y of Dogma and other standard 
woiki of the same subicct 

For a radical interpretation of the differences he 
tsveen the Dionyiii, see 1 R Green in Essayt oit the 
Trtntty and the JrcarKOtwi} £l?Pti), ed A E T 
Rawlinson, pp 25d 7. Sec also Mhanas'us. De Sen 
tenlia Dtortysn, and AiHe-Nieens I'atoeri, Vcl VI 

C W L 

Dionysius the Arcopagitei An unknown 
-writer, clurmng ty be tbs judge whom Paul con- 
verted on the Aercopngiii iActs XVH, 34} and 
by legend thr first bishop of Athens .ind a mirtyr 
m Pans where he v. as believed to be the first 
bcartr of the Chridnn ivangth he commended his 
mvvticai writings to the Chrisfi in world and for 
a period cf a thousand years from 500 AD-iSOO 
A D was a principal influence on Christ .in the 
ology His works, On thr Celrsnal fitiraichy, Cn 
the Eoe!etiastii.e’ Uterari,liy, On the D-tine 
Names, On Mysltcal Theology, tngether with ten 
letters are now genc-r.'ilij agreed to date from the 
end of the fifth centurv, to be htnvily infused 
-With Neo-Platonism* derived rspcn-iily from 
Procius, and to be the work of a devout Neo- 
Platonist Christian. It is .nlmciSt inpossibie to 
ovcreatimr.te the influence of these writings as a 
bridge over which Nco-Platonism traveled m or- 
der to fuse with the Christi.in thought and the 
devotional practicr pf the Middle Ages See 
canons of various churches, Denis, St. 

Works, tr, by J Parker (Eondots 1B97 99) , Onsttt 
Names atsd Mys'soal Theology, tf by C E Ro)t 
(London, 1920) uvs, 

Dionysius of Rotne- (d A D 2$9) Bishop of 
Rome, emmeiit promoter of the authority of this 
Sec m matters of the Faith, and opponent of the 
ertreme “Origenietic” doctrines of Dionysius of 
Alexandria*. The extant fragments of the Ro- 
man Dionysius-— preserved bv Athanasius* — hiv* 
been printed in English m tlie inle-Nttene 

Fathers, Vol VII Their title and the Editors’ 

comments on Dionysius must be vic-wed with cau- 
tion. See Dionysius of Alexandria c.w t, 

diplomatics, papal . The two rnain documents 

issued by the Papacy are the Bull*, (from bulla, 
the globular leaden seal) and the less formal 

Brief, scaled with red wax by “the fisherman’s 

Ting*’ Ball, ire regwtord and ‘ndegid under 
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diptychs 

the opening words, e.g., Inter cetera (1492) and 
Regnans in Excelsis (1570). f.w.b. 

diptychs: A term used to describe the lists of 
persons, dead and living, for whom prayers were 
to be offered in the eucharistic services of the 
primitive Church. The diptychs are still retained 
in some liturgies, as, e.g., the Latin canon of the 
mass, which has a number of names mentioned at 
each offering of the sacrifice. w.n.p. 

Directory, Catholic: A large, paper-bound vol- 
ume of nearly one thousand pages, published an- 
nually by P. J. Kenedy and Sons of New York. 
The Directory presents the names, location, and 
other statistical data about the Catholic Hierarchy, 
its secular and regular priests, its brothers, nuns, 
dioceses, parishes and manifold institutions. To- 
pographically arranged, the book follows four 
main divisions: 1) Vatican Cityj 2) The United 
States j 3) Canada and New Foundlandj 4) Ire- 
land, England, Scotland, Wales, Mexico and 
Cuba. C.V. 

dir^e (O.T.) : Lament for the dead, of which two 
fine examples are ascribed to David (2 Sam. 1:19- 
27i 3:33-34). Used figuratively in psalms la- 
menting desolation of Jerusalem (Bk. of Lam.), 
and by prophets in announcing coming downfall 
of their own people (Amos 5:2), or (ironically) 
that of foreign oppressors (Isa. 14:4-21). As a 
literary form it is characterized by exclamatory 
‘‘how!”, by contrast of past and present states of 
the lamented one, and by a limping (3:2) metre. 

R.B.Y.S. 

discant: {discantus, or descant) 1) The simul- 
taneous and harmonious sounding of two or more 
melodies in metrical rhythm. The addition of 
meter to “new organum’^*. Described first by 
Franco of Cologne in Ars Cantus MensurabiliSi 
discant originated in the 12th century. 

2) The second counterpoint added to the plain- 
song* was called the discant. Derived from this 
idea, a discant came to refer to any melody added 
to a given melody. It was often improvised. 

discernment of spirits: 1) Recognition of au- 
thenticity of ecstatic utterance (as in primitive 
church). 2) Recognition of source of moral and 
spiritual impulses (as in rules given by St. Ig- 
natius), See spirits. k.h.c. 

Disciples of Christ: The largest religious body 
of purely American origin, having (1942) 1,664,- 
943 members, 8,002 churches and 7,693 ministers 
in the United States and Canada, and a world 
membership of 1,826,434. In 1942 they expended 
$13,480,374 for local church maintenance and 
gave $2,023,614 for missions and benevolences. 

Thomas Campbell* gave the initial impulse and 
his eon Alexander* was the leader of the move- 
ment when it gained, or had forced upon it, a 
separate identity, and for many years after. Thomas 
Campbell was an Irish Seceder Presbyterian min- 
ister who migrated to America in 1807, was soon 
disciplined by the synod of his church for diver- 
gence from its practices and doctrinal standards. 


Disciples 

specifically for admitting persons of other com- 
munions to the Lord’s supper and for holding that 
a qualified layman (e.g., a ruling elder) might 
conduct a religious service when no minister was 
available. Back of this lay a zegil for the reunion 
of the divided church and a belief that the ground 
of its divisions was the use of crcedal and the- 
ological terms of fellowship instead of the simple 
requirements practiced by the apostolic churches as 
recorded in the N.T. Upon these, he believed, 
there was general agreement among all Christians. 
Divisions had occurred because more had been re- 
quired than the Apostles required, so that faith 
was buried under a mass of theological opinions 
codified into creeds. The remedy, obviously, was 
to discard creeds and their contents as tests of 
fellowship and to do and say what the Apostles 
said and did in regard to terms of communion and 
the structure and practices of the church. This 
was called “restoring primitive Christianity.” 

While still a Seceder Presbyterian, Thomas 
Campbell gathered about him a group, most but 
not all of whom were Presbyterians, whom he or- 
ganized into “The Christian Association of Wash- 
ington (Pa.)” for which he wrote a “Declaration 
and Address” (1809) as a statement of principles 
and purposes. The Disciples of Christ count this 
as their beginning and therefore celebrated their 
centennial in 1909. The Christian Association 
soon became the Brush Run Church. One of its 
first acts was to license Alexander Campbell to 
preach. He had recently arrived from Ireland by 
way of Glasgow, where he had spent a year in 
the University, In seeking the Apostolic way, the 
group came to the belief that only the immersion 
of believers was Apostolic baptism. Agreement 
with the Baptists* on this point led the Brush Run 
Church to join the Redstone Baptist Association. 
From 1813 to 1830 the “reformers” were Bap- 
tists, but Baptists with the distinctive views in- 
dicated above. Through A. Campbell’s magazine, 
the Christian Baptist (1823-30), his debates with 
the Presbyterians, Walker and McCalla, and his 
preaching tours, these views obtained a wide ac- 
ceptance among ‘ Baptists. Separation from the 
Baptists was precipitated by Walter Scott who, as 
evangelist for the Baptist Mahoning Association in 
eastern Ohio, developed a simple and preachable 
formula of conversion which combined Campbell’s 
Lockian conception of faith as the belief of tes- 
timony (an act of which the natural man is fully 
capable, with no special act of enabling grace), 
repentance as sorrow for sins and amendment of 
life, and baptism as the final requirement upon 
which the promise of remission of the penitent be- 
liever’s sins is conditioned. This was in sharp 
contrast with the theory that the penitent and 
“mourning” sinner must await some definite action 
upon him by the Holy Spirit, and must have an 
inner experience of this action and of his accep- 
tance with God before he could have saving faith. 
The new slogan was, “In conversion, the Holy 
Spirit acts only through the Word.” The result- 
ing evangelistic technique was highly eficctive. 
The dissolution of the Mahoning Association 
(1830) led to the dissolution of several other 
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Bap t a 0 a ons wh h had b en p mealed bf 
these V ews the ex lu on, of he ef me s f ora 
s i otie a so a on and thu he and the be 
g HR ng i the separa e exi eu e as D p es of 
Ch St The 0 a diu he we e gene ay a led 
Ch an Chu he o Ch e_ of Ch t 

Meanwhile a similar body known as “the Chris- 
tian Church”* had been formed by the coalescence 
of three raoiementa of independent origin bat sim- 
ilar principles. The first of these was started by 
James O’Kellyj Methodist, m North Ca’-olraa, 
the second, by Elias Smith and Abner Jones, Bap- 
tists, m New England, the third, by Barton W- 
Stone and four associates, Prcsb)terians, in Ken- 
tucky. A eonsideratile part of this group, espe- 
oalN the part most directly mfiueneed by Stoat m 
Kentucky and southern Ohio, united (1S32) with 
the movernent led by the Campbells and Scott. To 
this combined nucleus of independent “Diaciples” 
and “■Christians” 'were soon added thousands of 
concerts. The appeal of the new rational evan- 
gelism Was effective both with dissatisfied mem- 
bers of other denominations and with unbelievers 
who bad hitherto resisted the mourner’s bench 
tvpe of revivalism that was current on the fron- 
tier Proselytism was practiced -without restraint 
or apologr, but the evidence indicates that the 
gains were far more from the “world” than from 
the “sects.” 

As rnembers and churches multiplied, the need 
of orgarsiaatioa was felt. The fiist national con- 
vention met at Cincinnati in 1849 and formed 
the American Christian Missionary Society, which 
did both home and foreign missionary work — but 
not much of either, for the first foreign tnuaions 
(to Jerusalem and Liberia) were failures, and by 
far the greater part of the expansion m America 
was due to the work of individuals, local churches 
and migrant Disciples who were moving westward 
with the tide that followed tie frontier. The 'Ois- 
ciples went through the CiViI War without division, 
but later a conservative group gradually withdrew 
because oi a conviction that missionary societica 
and instrumental music in public worship were 
alike "unscriptural ” These antj-sociecy separatists 
(known as “Churches of Christ” in the federal 
census since 1906) were not anti-missionary and 
had no theological affinity with the “anti-means”* 
Baptists An awakening of missionary zeal among 
the Disciples Jed to the formation of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions (1874), the Foreign 
Christian^ Missionary Society (1875) and, toon 
after societies for church extension, benevolence, 
Twinistmal lelief, and education In 1920 these 
societies were merged to form the United Chtia- 
tjaii Missionary Society, with headquarters first at 
St Louis, later at Indjanspolis, Jnd. 

The earliest colleges were Bacon (1836), later 
merged with Transylvania at Lexington, Ky-, and 
Bethany (1841;, at Bethany, W. Va , of which 
A Campbell was founder and for twenty years 
president Many other colleges were founded-— 
more, in fact, than could be supported, for scores 
of them died young There are now hated, a* co- 
operating with the Board of Higher n, IJ 

coDegea and univoxitie*, oghr f ona at -rsf- 


un e 6 es one ndependen d n y Jioo and 
the D s p fis D V n y H use of he Ln s y of 
Ch ago 

Ds p of Ch St h e aken n a e pa t 

n a o den m n ona mo me s to Chn 

.a,, co-pe _ _n 0 un on, f . .e In,-. n-i-u ca 
Sunday School Association and Chrrtiaa Endeavor 
to the Federal Council ot Churches of Christ m 
America and the nascent World Council of 
Cburches 

Errett Gates T6f Di/cjp’ef of Christ (1905), B 
Gates. The Earh Rfietlois atnl Sipatstinn nf Bapttsu 
and Otsnples <1904) . W T Moorc, A Comprthen 
Jive Hills ly of I he Dneiples <19091 W, W Jen 
niogs, A Snort Hijtery of tht Oiiopits {1929) , W E 
Garrison, Reiigion haitouj the hrentter, A Hutory 
of the Ditaples ej Christ {l9;i) wbg 

disinterested benevolence: Sec benevoVnee, 
disinterestea 

Dispater: Father Dis, a god of the underworld, 
synonymous with Hades or Pluto. Current in 
Rome after 249 B C P o M 

dispensationttlism' -Vn interpretation of God’s 
work in history which finds its classical expres- 
sion m the Scofield Bible- The root idea is that 
God has tried various expediints that have not 
succeeded, each one having been cordpietcly abao 
dontd before its successor has been tried, su that 
the divine prescriptioos fer one “dispensation” 
have no force m the next a.k a 

Dissenter r A tern ustd after i662 to rcpisce 
Puritan* which had gained ill-repute in many 
quarters during the Protectorate. The terin m* 
eluded all Protestant groups diUcnting from the 
Anglican church, yet it was not quite the equiva- 
lent of Puritan which covered the aon-conformisf 
Episcopalians who did not break avyay from the 
church, la modern usage the term la frequently 
utiliied in 1 much broader sense, c.g , Champlain 
Burrijge in hia JSaily Enghih Dissenlirs (1912) 
Sec Corporation Act of 1661 > nonconformity; 
Separatist W s H 

divination: Practises aiming at gaining knowl- 
edge of future or otherwise unknown events In 
the OT, diviner* arc Jitted among infiucatiaj 
men, together with judges, prophets tnd elders 
(Is Hi, 2). Divination by XJtiDt and Thummtni-'* 
(perhaDs some sort of sacred dice) wa* widely 
practised in early times (I Sam. xiv, 41, reading 
of LXK; f Sam. xxvm, 6j Deut xxxiii, fij) 
divination by necromancy* or evocation of ghosts 
was already projiibiletj by Saul to The eleventh 
century B C (I Saro. xiviii, 3), Diviners of all 
kinds (Het. qosemtm) together vrith necromancers, 
sorcerers, interpreters of dreams and of Clouds, 
were censured by the great prophets (Mic. in, 6- 
7} Is. ii, 6, read fnt^esem instead of wtqoedkimi 
Is. viii, 19; Jer. xxvii, 9, Dcut xviii, 10, 14; II 
Kgs xxi, 6, cf. Lev xix, 26, 31 ( xx, 6, 27} 
etc,). See Etruscan religion, gambltng} hepa* 
toscopy, medicine menj omen, shu ahu s.v. Chinese 
T*ra sooth saying Also see magic- 

A Gsdllaanie Prvfbaey amd Dir attlaa amoag til 
fjikrna and hi Stmhtj (I93S tj,T 



divme 


divorce 


d V ae dec«'ees The dec e ve -w H of God i 
d tingu shed a e a ng wha He p opose to 
efiect or to permit in time, from the preceptive 
will which relates to what His creatures ought, or 
ought not, to do. Thus the dwine decrees are the 
dittingmshable acts of Hia will which together 
constitute Hts purpose, and which, as realieed bv 
Him la time, constitute history m the Widest sense, 
but especially involving the eternal destiny of men 
and of angels. See election, predestination, 

AIR. 

divine law. See lus divinum, law 

divine liturgv: See Jiturgy. 

dmne office; (Lat oStciunt, duty) The daily 
service* of prayer, so called as constituting (with 
the Eucharist) the Church’s duty of praise to God 
From the ancient Vigil observed before Sundav 
(Acts 20 7) and on other occasions were derived 
Matins and Lauds, and Vespers** in the evening 
private prayers at the 3rd, 6th, and 9th hours 
came in the fourth century to he observed m com- 
mon by monks, and Prime and Compline** were 
*aon addedi some monastic uses had an even more 
ertensEve series of hours of prayer. In the Greek 
Church since the 8 th century rhythmical hymns 
have become prominent in the Office, m the West 
it still consists mainly of Scriptural elements — 
Psalms, canticles, and leiaans. As time went on 
the feasts of saints multiplied, and by the ISth 
centuiy the offices were complex and monotonous, 
in the 1 3 th century they had been abridged into 
one Volume (hence called Ercviariutn), and in 
practice were often said in two or three groups. 
The Roman Breviary has been several times re- 
fonned, most recently in 1911, to restore the 
ancient use of the whole Psalter, its recitation is 
binding on all in Holy Orders In England two 
daily offices were formed out of the Breviary* in 
1549, and have since remained the staple of 
Anglican non-ruchariaCic worship See notes on 
mdividoal services. See liturgy 

P Batiffol Htjisry ef the Retriart Brenary (3d ed*. 
1912) ; 97. C, Bishop, The Mazarahtc and Ambtouan 
Kuej (1924) ; E C. Ratcliff, “The Choir Offices,” 
in 97 K L Clarke, Lttetrgy attd Warship (1932) 

» » K. 

divine iri4lit: A modem theory of kingship, 
dneSy associated with the Stuart tnonarths in 
•cventeenth century England, which held that 
kingship is a personal and hereditary right of 
divine institution. It should be distinguished 
from the ancient doctrine of the divmity of the 
ruler and from the medieval notion of the divine 
authority of the king's office Under this theory, 
as eipoundled hy James I and later Stuart adher- 
ent*, the king possesses a personal right to rule by 
virtue of hia birth and the divine authority in- 
here* in his person and not in hi* office. See 
kings, divine right of. 

J. N. Hggiii The Dtritte Righf of Kings (1896) . 

W-S.!! 

Divine Seicftce Church ; An “egocentric” «ect 
based on divine healing, founded at Saa Fran- 
In 1885 by Mr*. Mai nda E C who 


be ved the had been hea ed af er an 1 nest It 
has an n olved tea h ng s m la to that of Ch a 
tian Science* and reports 18 churches and 4,000 
members. arc. 

divorce; The legal ditaolution of the union be* 
tween husband and vvife May be of two types 
absolute divorce, a vmculo mairsmonts, which pro- 
vides complete and final dissolution of the mar- 
riage* with freedom to marry again, legal separa- 
tion or partial divorce, a mensa et thnra (separa 
tion from bed and board) which provides for es- 
tablishment of separate residences without freedom 
to many again. 

Almost all people* have recognired divorce yet 
the conditions under which jl is granted have 
varied widely and continue to do so The oldest 
divorce regulations are to be found in the Aa- 
6)Tian code of Hammurabi*, about 2300 to 2500 
BC, which provided that man might divorce hi* 
wife at will without stating a reason. Among 
preliterates, one finds peoples such as the Vedda* 
of Ceylon who do not permit divorce, others not 
only recogniting it but making the procedure quite 
simple Thus a Zuni wife who no longer wishes 
to keep her husband makes known her decision 
by placing his personal belongings at the entrance 
of the house and upon seeing these, he returns to 
his parent’s home In the United States the first 
divorce was granted in Massachusetts m 1639 

The divorce rate varies widely from country to 
country and state to state within a country, the 
United States probably having the highest divorce 
rate among those countries having a modern ciS- 
ture In the United States one finds not a single 
divorce in South Carolina for the year 1932 while 
in Nevada a high rate of 428 9 per 10,000 ^popu- 
lation, The explanation of this wide variation m 
the divorce rate lies in the lack of unifomrsity of 
divorce 'legislation South Carolina has no law 
under which divorce may be granted while Nevada 
because of its liberal residence requirement en- 
courages persons from othe'" states having strict 
legislation to go to Nevada for divorces Like- 
wise there is found considerable variation in rate 
between rural and urban areas, the rural rate m 
1932, the latest available, being approximately 
one-third the urban rate Thus the divorce rate 
refiects the process of urbanization in modern so- 
ciety 

Among the more general legal grounds tor 
divorce are desertion, cruelty, drunkenness, adul- 
tery, and neglect to provide, these varying from 
state Thus whereas New York State recognizes 
only one cause for divorce, adultery, several ^states 
recognize ten or more separate causes The divorce 
rate in the United States, seven times a* great m 
1937 as in 1870, reflects the process of social 
change in our society' The divorce rate is often 
assumed to he an index of family instability but is 
in fact tiivreliable since it la no measure 

of the large number of cases of domestic discord 
which never reach the divorce court as^ well as the 
cases of desertion and non-support which although 
known to the special courts are not there for 
divorce action. Neither do the ground* upon 
which the iTvoree i* granted reflect the e*ii»e* of 



fatn y ns at ty a nee they a e onJv ejal st a gh 
aefcet n o wh eh the real au es mua £ no der 
tha the de ec may be obta ned See fain ly n 
fide ty 

E nest W Ba ge s and Leona d S Cottie J Pf 
d ttg Ss e 0 Pa X e a Marr jie 939 A f ed 
Caben S a a Analy of Amt ait D o e 

(I9J2) , Mabel A Elhott. ‘The Nature and Extent 
of Divorce," in Becker, Howard and Kill, Seuben 
(ed ) Marriage and the Panttly (1942) , J P Lacb- 
tenberger, Divorce, A Social InterpriSation (1931), 
Ernest R Mowret, Pamih Dtsorgantzatloa (rev 
ed . 1939) , E R Mowret, Diiorgertsalion 

Personal and Social (1942) ; E R Mowrer and 
Harriet R. Mowrer, Domestic Discord (1928) , Har- 
riet R Mowrer, Personality ddimtment and Domestic 
Discord (1935) , Lewis N Termin and Associates, 
Psychological Pactors in Marital Happiness (1938) 

K R.M. 

docctism • The doctrine that Christ wa^ too* 
divine to suficr agony and death, and that he only 
seemed (Greek, dokeo) to do so Some color wa* 
found for it in the cry upon the cross, “My God, 
my God, why have vou forsaken mef” (Ps 22-1) 
the Hebrew of which might be rendered "My 
Power,” aa in Aquila’s version Thia position was 
supported in the Gospel of Peter, A D 120-140, 
which translates the cry in this way, and in the 
Acts of John, AD. 170-180, which describes Jesus 
as appearing to John on the Mount of Olives 
while his body was apparently being crucified 
across the valley. Docetism is opposed in the 
Gospel of John, which insists upon the reality of 
Jesus' death, 19 33-3S, and m the Letters of Ig- 
natius, A,D 110-117, who declares that Christ’s 
lufiierings were real, not merely semblance, and 
that the Docetists themselves are but semblance 
The Doeetists had much m common with Cnoa- 
ticistti*, hut eventually became a distiaet sect 

B.j a 

Doctor of the Church Official title given to 
one who has distinguished himself by holiness and 
learning The title must be conferred by the Pope 
or a General Council The eminent learning of 
the person enables him to be followed as a safe 
guide in theology, as a doctor of Jihe Church as 
well as a doctor in the Church Pope Boniface 
vni*' was the first to confer the title in 1295 At 
prejent there are 28 doctors of the Church. 

Also a title bestowed on learned theologians in 
the Middle Ages Thomas Aquinas is known as 
the Angelic Doctor; Duns Scotus as the Subtle 
Doctor. 

Cf Tie Nets/ Catholic Dictionary (Vatican Edi- 
tion) ; National Catholic Almanac (1941), p. 109 

s.c 

Dods, Marcus (1834-1909) Scottish minister. 
Professor of N T at New College, Edinburgh 
from 1889, and Principal from 1907 Author of 
commentaries on Genesis and / Cor. in the Ex- 
positor's Bible and on John and HehreevsAn the 
Expositor’s Greek Testament S.m a, 

dogma: (Gr. dogma) Decreet or edicts used in 
the NT. of goverairient decrees (Lk- 2*1; Acts 
17 7) and of ordinances of Jewish law (Eph. 2 
IS, Col. 2 14) Used of Church promulgation 
once only in N-T (decrees of Council of Jeru- 
salem, Acts Id 4) Dogma may mean any fixed 


be ef as wi the me han a cw of na c 
poken of dogm of the IS h en u y phy s 
Bu m e p pe y » Ch h b e no a 
n doc ne by nd du h o og n b do n 
f m a ed n C d and \ fo a p an 

by he Ch n C mmun y Ind d s n y e 
ceivt and eipiicne dogma (c.g, Bnrih, i hutch 
Dogmatic). Dogma is the body .'f (ruth in which 
people who grow up within file Chunh are in 
structed, for Roman C-itholies it the authorita- 
tive law of the Church 5od acceptvnce of it « 
necessary ( for Protestiiitb too it bears the Church's 
authority vs being Vital or esen esstntivt to Chris 
tun faith and life 

N MicHem, (P'Affr rs the Fattht f The Nature 
of Dogma, II The Content of Dogma (193(5) O C 
Quick. Doclfines of the Creed (1938) jl 

dogmatic theology: "Dogmatics is the presen- 
tation of dogmas* in a cohi rent system” (Haering, 
The ChfisSsan Patth)\ the attempt to constnirt a 
‘Science of Christian Faith’ by t'rdi rly explication 
of its intdlcctua! content and meaning Thu lub 
stance of dogmatic theojogv is revealed truth, 
but the discipline is oontiniious of Riving this 
trurh arrangement and form suited to the compre 
hcnsion of each succeeding age bee systematic 
theology. 

T Hseting, The Chrirsian Fareh^ A Syskm of 
Dogmatics, tr Dickie and rerries (1913) j e 

dogmatism* (G- dogma, opinion or belief) 1) 
Belief in propositions supposed to embody revcjJed 
truth or required a'-tidrs of fiith “Dogmatum is 
necessary to religion (CorAofie Encyclopedia) 2) 
Any system of philosophy “which asounw-s a cer- 
tain set of principles as its starting point” (Stetson 
m Baldwin) Particularly, smee Kant, belief m 
metaphysical propositions without prehnunary 
epistemological criticism nf the nature and limits 
of knowledge) Wolff it a typical dogmatist in this 
sense 3) Positivcncat in the assertion of opinions 
(Webster). 4) Bcl't'f m any propositions for which 
there is maufficient ovidenre 5) Fixed, arrogant, 
or arbitrary belief, accompanied bv unwillingness 
to examine its grounds or to modify it for any 
reason) the National .Socialist world view seems 
to be dogmatic in this sense ate 

DolHnger, Johann Joseph Igna* von: (1799 
1890) Theologian and church hiitorian, he was 
ordained a priest in 1822 and since 1826 taught 
theology, later church history, at Munich, He was 
early connected with Lamennais* the Libcial Cath- 
olic, and corresponded with the English Trac- 
tarians. Ddllingef was the leading Geiman savant 
to oppose the E. C, definition of the dogmas of 
the Immaculate Conception* (1854) and of the 
Papal Infallibility* (1870), Upon refusing to 
submit he was excommunicated Fellow-dissen- 
tients orgatiixed thft Old Catholic Churdi*, ordina- 
tion being provided by Dutch Jsnscnist bishops 
He promoted efforts toward* union of Old Cath- 
olic, Greek, and Anglican chnrrhsa. Among the 
eminent men who had been his pupils was Lord 
Acton Notable wotki of DolEinger are The 
Reformation, 3 vole. (1846-48), Past and Present 
of Catioleo Tieolagy (18*3) 
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dolraieHi 

J P ed h Ignaz r n Doi ng S a L hti eaf 
G unel s vs S i> tf t s Nd has Mw> b 899 
90 Oj la by a ^on empo.a-y . Ca.h . E» y.Lpe^ a, 
•Dollinget ' , C Mirbt. Quelleu . . . (1934 ed., 

Tttbi'igcn) , p 573 f 

dolmen A Celtic name, probably meaning stone 
table, given to a structure of two or ujort up- 
right monoliths supporting a flat roof-atojie Since 
bonei aie sometimes found beneath the table, a 
dolmen is commonly regarded as a tomb It 
might have been a primitive temple, pom 

DomimC, St • Founder of the Order of Preach- 
ers (O- P ), and with St Francis* of Assisi a 
leader in the medieval reform of Christian living. 
He was born at Calaroga in Castile ca. 1170, and 
died m 1221 in Bologna A tireless apostle and 
incessant traveler, he prayed ccnstantly, preached 
with great success up and down Europe, ptactited 
exlraordlnarv penaijcc, and down to the present 
time exerts lafluenee for good through his spir- 
itual sons and daughters, the members of the three 
divisions of the Dominican Order* cv 

dominical letter An old-time chronological de- 
vice foi- finding the day of the week for any 
given date. l r w. 

dominicale: (Lat., from dctnmusj lord"! A veil 
worn by women when approaching the Communion 
table According to the Courc'l of Auserre (iSS 
or 58'^) It is explained as a cloth with which 
women were to cover their hands when receiving 
the Eucharist But the Pemtenttale of Theodosius 
refers to the damtnicaU as the prescribed head-cov- 
ering of women. Accordingly, dsvtfntcaU has the 
sense of both a hcad-dreas and a napkin. It may 
well be that the same veil served both purposes 
placed upon the head, tlie hanging ends cuuld be 
grasped by one or both hands, and thus the 
Eucharist could be placed in the latter. cv 

Dommican Order: The Order of Preachers, an 
order of mendicant friars, founded by St Dom- 
inic* early in the 1 3th century, to assist in the re- 
form of Christian life The main purpose of the 
Dominicans has always been preaching the Word 
ot Cod, which work they have accomplished ef- 
fectively down to the present time. They have 
manifested great ability as controversialists, schol- 
ars, experts in social atudiea, and the standard they 
have maintained in ecclesiastical studies is excep- 
tionally high St. Thomas Aijuiaas*, known uni- 
versally as the “Angelic Doctor”, is the greatest 
glory of the Dominican Order See Black Friars, 
magister sacri Palatii, Laeordaires mendicant or- 
ders, 

D A Moitiei, P, Conwif B jattet. Tie lanei of 
tit Brethren ef the Order of Preaeierj (1924) 

c V 

doimnicutn; (A substantive formed from the 
Lat donmKif, lord, hence “The Ford’s House”) 
The term designating the buildings in which Chris- 
tians celebrated their liturgical functions during 
the periods of the early persecutions. They were 
b Trtf ordlniry * " of the tune, but 


Doaue 

somewhat la get and more o na e The erm do 
m It tint was s 11 n use n the four h century 

C.T. 

Domittaii. Roman Emperor, 81-96 Undertook 
reforms in administration, morals and religion 
First emperor to assume divine honours in life 
time Took measures against Christians in Rome 

E B.C 

Donation of Constantine; A document in 
Vfhich tie Emperor Constantine* is represented as 
conferring sovereignty over the western portion 
of the empire to Pope Sylvester I It was gener 
ally accepted as authentic and was utilized as the 
basis for the papal claim to temporal supremacy 
until 1440 when Lorenzo Valia thoroughly dem- 
onstrated Its spuriousness w.s-h 

Donatism : A schismatic sect of the ancient Chris- 
tian church, which arose from persona! and local 
controversies in the Carthageniaa church over the 
requested surrender ot sacred writings during the 
Diocletian persecution. Initiated at first withm a 
local church, a number of factors contributed to 
its rise, the pride of martyrs, the revitalized piety 
caused by the pressure of persecution, the concep- 
tion of the holiness ot the church, archaic religious 
TenyiniBcences, die pressure suffered from magis- 
trates, the alliance of the Catholic church with the 
state and miserable sovial conditions It had not 
even a nominal membership outside of North 
Africa Its membeiship grew particularly among 
the lower Social classes Soaalist'C ideas, extreme 
separatistic and exclusive tendencies, blind fanati- 
cism resorting to destructive violence, character- 
ized its members The movement was declared 
heretical in 405 A D Being eesentialtv a con- 
servative movement, largely tooted m Cyprian’s* 
Ideas, it underwent various schisms It advocated 
an episcopal basis of the church, demanding of its 
bishops that they be holy men, and contending 
that only under this condition were the sacraments 
effective At the Synod of Arles* (314 A,D.) it 
was decided that the vaiidity of ordination and 
baptism was not dependent upon the merit of the 
administrator See intention, sacramental 
F Ribbcck, Domtus uni Auguriinm 2 vols (Fiber 
fold, 1858) ; D Valter, Der Vrsfrung, des Donatu 
mas (Freiberg im Breisgau, 1883). na 

Donne, John: (1572-1631) English poet and 
churchman In early life a Roman Catholic, 
Dotice took Anglican orders in 1615, having 
long before that date essayed the roles of soldier, 
minor diplomat, and roan of the world as well 
as having explored the learning of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Lincoln’s Ina From 1621 until hii 
death, he was Dean of St- Paul’s, London, con- 
sidered by many the most eloquent preacher of 
the 17th century. The extraordinary range of hit 
experience, both secular and religious, found full 
expression la his poetry, the first collection of 
which appeared in 1633 His J>ivme Poetrtit al- 
though not numerous, are among his most impor- 
tant, setting the pattern for Herbert, Crasbaw**, 
and others of the so-called inetaphysical school 
As a prose writer he is at hit best in his Ser- 
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Dordreeht Confession of Faith (Dutch Mea- 
nonite) - Though conaidering the mafcmg of the- 
ological aistinetionj inimical to tie life of the spirit 
the Mennonites adopted a Confession of Faith at 
a Conference held in Dordrecht, in Holland, 
April 21, 1632 It consists of eighteen articles 
heavily weighted with Scriptural proof texts. The 
diatmctive articles are XI, The Washing of the 
Sai-nts Feet, XIV, Defense by Force, XV, The 
ScBearsag of Oaths, XVII, The Shunmng of Those 
Who are Expelled See Confessions, Formal 

w w s 


Doric style; See temples, Greek and Roaian 


Doroer, August Johaoncs- (1S46>1920) A 
son of the mediating theologian of the same 
name, he was profeesor in KSm'gsherg He con- 
tinued liberal theology most strictly. As ha con- 
sidered metaphysics a meeting of phiiosophv and 
religion, the proofs of God, above all the on- 
tol^ical one again played an important role. 

GrundTSss dir Dogmengeschichie tBerhn, 1899) - 
EretykUpadte der fheologtt (Berlin, 1901) , EeU- 

{xsS«fc,») 

fame (Stuttgatt, 1913) „ „ 


Domer, Isaac August- (Ig09.I8g4) An em- 
inent German Lutheran theologian, Caught m the 
Universities of Tubingen, Kid, Komgsberg. Bonn. 
Gottingen and Beriia (1862-1884) 

Hia great work was, The Husory of the De- 
vsl^-pmint oj the Doctrine q/ the Versons c/ Christ 
(1S3?-1S39)j (enlarged td lS45-lgS6), He also 
published the valuabJe Jitstory of Protestant The- 
ology (1867, English tr, 1871) and Chrtstltche 
Claubenslthre (1879-1881). 

Dorner was widely esteemed for his Christian 
character as^ well as for his teaching and his cre- 
ative work in theology. He was active also in. the 
service of the Church and a leader in the cause 
of Christian unity, in the interest of which he 
visited America in 1873 as a delegate to the Sixth 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance j,w.b. 

Doit, Synod of; The Synod of Dort (Nov. 13, 
1618 May 9, 1619) was called by the Statee- 
Geuerai of Holland to pass upon the Arminian* 
controversy It was intended to be a general 
council of the Calvinistic churches JEcpresenta- 
tives from England, the Palatinate, Hesse, Switxer- 
land and Bremen were present but these were veiy 
few compared with the large number from Holland 
Itself ^ The Arminians were Eepublicans. The 
Calvinists of Holland supported the efforts of 
Prince Maurice, the Stadholder, to centraliie au- 
thority in himself. Maurice and his followers 
were in control. By unanimous vote, the five ar- 
ticles of the Remonstrance* were coademned and 


the A m a an m ti s e s V e d po ed See Be g 
Coafe on a e po at* of A ro n a tn fi t po n s 
o Ca n sin w i a 

Dos theus Pair arch Se Je u lem ‘Synod of 

Dostoioyiki, Fyodor Mtfcliaj’Jovich: (3821- 
81 ) Russian writer, bora in Moscow on October 
30, 1821. in 1841 he graduated from the School 
of Military Engineers in Petersburg, but he aban- 
doned his military cafeei so dcioti himself to (it- 
eraCure His first novel Pna- Folk (i84S}, writ- 
ten Under the influence of Gogol, won him early 
fame as a wntci In Io49 D becimt- involved m 
the trial of the Petrashtvski Gicle, a group ot 
>ouag radicals advoc.!Citig social reform He was 
sentenced to penai servitude m Siberia During 
yea'-s of extreme physical suffering he underwent a 
profou>3d spiritual trandormslioa Through his 

discovery of the spiritual depth of Russian folk 
religion, D becaHie an opponent of the material is 
tic atheism and mliilivin of tnoderu European civ- 
iliration. After his release from prison, D. wrote 
Tie Haute of Diath (1861), coafatrjing the 
memoirs of Ins Siberian captivity, and a novel 
HunishaUd and Insulud (1862). rin.njcul re- 
verses following the fiulure of two magaiines he 
had founded afrer his return to Pctenbiirg, forced 
IJ to go abroad to escape his etidifnrs. These 
years represent a time of tremendous literary pro 
ductiun. In 1869 he wrote hiemot's from Under- 
ground, Cnmt and Pan sAmrni, The Gambler, 
The Idiot; in 1870 7’h- Furnal Jiusiand, m 1371 
The Dci'iU In 1871 D returned to Peirrsburg 
He reached the clnna* of his liter iry career with 
tic publication of iis novel The Srethtrr Kara 
manou (1880) and his lamotis address at the un- 
veiling of the Pushkin memorial in Moscow, He 
died on January 28, 1K81. 

D has exerted a strong mfluenae not only upon 
modern European literature, but also upon con- 
temporary theology. Particularly trte .Swiss the- 
ologian Karl Baith* found m D ’s profound anaiv- 
siB of man an interpretation of human exiaieace 
which supported his own attack Against the an 
thropoiogy of modern fimnftjiistic idealism, D ’i 
sympathetic portrayal of the downtrodden and the 
humiliated furnished the modern background for 
Barth’s reformuistlon of the original Christian un- 
derstanding of xin and grace. a.Hfk. 

Douai Bible; The Bible translated into English 
at Douai in Flanders by Gregory Martin tad 
o^er Englishmen la the 17th century, and re- 
vised by Bishop Challoncr m the I8th century 
The translation of the N.T was completed at 
Rhiiras This is the Bible used in English by 
Roman Catholics. Sec Bible, English, 

t.,R.W 

double prodcstJaation; The belief that God In 
nil inacmtable wisdom issued hetore all worlds a 
twofold decree, whereby He chose some for life 
everlasting (election), while condemning others to 
eternal death (reprobation). The milder doctrine, 
afttgle predestination*, is that Cod by Hit sovereign 
will purposed positively only the decree of elec- 
ticn* t a kin g merely negatire action with rtgard 
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Draeseh 


to the ema n tif men and ang'ela a mply pass ng' 
them hy (pec on) kav ng hem o uffe the 
just consequence ot their am. Cf, Gottscfiatk 

AG, 

double standard of morals: Thu term la used 
to refer to the Tvidespread social practice o£ per- 
mitting greater freedom in sexual conduct to men 
than to women. Generally this has taken the 
form of permitting illicit sexual experiences upon 
the part of men until marriage while requiring 
djat women remain virgins. Not infrequently this 
tolerant attitude towara sexual irregularity upon 
the part of the male has been extended beyond 
marriage although no such freedom was accordea 
the female The existence of this double standard 
of seiuai conduct has led the femlninlsts to take 
one of two positions- 1) the standard of sexual 
conduct impcrsed upon wotreii thould also he en- 
forced upon men, or 2) women should be allowed 
the same liberties as are men a r m. 

double truth: See twofold-truth theory. 

Doukhobors: See comrauaittic settlements, re- 
ligious j Russian, sectarianism 

Dowieites: See communistic settlements, re- 
ligious. 

doicolo^y: 4. formal ascriptioB of praise to God. 
Traditionally used by Jews and Christians at the 
cofliclusion of public prayer. Bishop Ken’s stania 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow” has 
become a popular form among English speaking 
congregations See gloria in excclsisj gloria 
patri, Te Deum. Also see ametii kaddislt; trl- 
sagioa. V ir 

dragon: The common designation for the my- 
thological serpent that appears in vsrious early 
cultures. The Hebrew tradition made it the source 
of evil in the world, anc) Christianity carried for- 
ward the same idea In the Book of Revelation* 
the dragon is “the old serpent,” the Devil and 
Satan (12.9)*'. As a menace to mankind dragons 
were especially feared during the middle ages, and 
popular saints or heroes were reputed to have slain 
these mythological monsters See beast. 5.J c. 

dfEma, religious: See religious drama 

Dravidian; A rather loose term generally used 
to designate that portion of the Indian population 
which is ndther Aryan, Scythian or Mongoloid, 
of still more loosely as the indigenous inhabitants 
of India before the coming of the Aryans, Their 
religion corresponds well to the cultural level at 
which they are found today. Much of it has been' 
taken over into Hinduism*. Indeed Hinduism at 
its lower levels is in great part ancient Dravtdian 
religion It is animistic to a considerable degree. 
Its deities are many, most of them animal or na- 
ture objects or powers, and many are malevolent. 
One of the most common is the Small-pox deity, 
known under many a Most of dwjri are 

qmte local Unlike Hind p oper tic wo 
•hip does not mjgdrt pneata but is car- 


r ed on by fun ona e wh ch resemb e the rued 
c ne men o shamans* n gthe ul u s The e 
ate many religious festivals, and they have to do 
largely with the food supply, such as hunting fes- 
tivals, and planting and harvest feasts, though 
many are designed to control the malevolent spirits 

Their faith and practise have been well described 
in Henry 'W Whitehead, Village Goda of Sonth^ra 
India (1916. Second Ed, 19211. and W T Elmore, 
Dravidtan Gods in lAoiern Htmsitsm (1915) 

C.S B. 

Driesch, Hans Adolf; (1867-1940) He worked 
experimentally at the zoological station in Naples, 
Italy In 1907-8 be ■was Gifford lecturer at the 
University of Aberdeen and taught successively at 
the universities of Heidelberg, Cologne and Leip- 
zig He also was guest professor at the University 
of Peking. He was the most eroinent representa- 
tive of the neo-vitalistic movement which, began in 
Germany with Eduard Johannes Reinke Episte- 
mologically, he was intmate with neo-realism and 
phenomenology. He recognized the special sig- 
nificance of parapsychological'* phenomena for the 
future of metapnj sics. 

Cod, the superpersonal eatelechy, expresses it- 
self for Dricsch developmentally in the ethical 
consciousness of human historv God is the apex 
of the teleological structure of the world He is 
the reality who is the metaphysical basis of the 
development of the super-personal life He is 
conteivably and factually un.cond,tional, condition- 
ing everything. As an empirical rationalist, 
Dnesch rejected atheism. He reached the conclu- 
sion that genuine pantheism (lO Bergson’s for- 
mula Dieu se fatt in freedom, in timeless develop- 
ment), emaaatory theism (the same God paste* 
completely through stages of development, He ii 
the existing stage of reahtv and la able to attain 
other levels), and creative thfiism (God creates 
the world next to Himself and endures from eter- 
nity to eternity as complete totality) — ate itieto 
luMe theological questions Scepticalljr and cautious- 
ly, yet solemnly, priesch proceeded toward trans- 
cendent human interests. Regarding death as the 
door to the highest metaphysics, he gave the prob- 
lem of death a central place m his doctrine of re- 
ahty His view of reality ended in a super- 

naturalis’Ic philosophy of redemption according to 
which salvation consists in a change of our meta- 
physical reality. Death is conceived as a change 

to a new form of knowing and experience. Tree- 
dom being a part of the question of God, iinmor- 
aljty. Hit view of reality ended in. 'a super- 

works distinguish themselves by their most rigor- 
ous matter-of-factness 

The Science and Fhtlosnpif ^ the Organism (Lon 
don, 1908) ; Ordnsinpkhre Etn System des niehl- 
metaphystseben Tales der Fhtlosopbie (Jena, 1912, 

2 ed , Jena, 1923) , The pToUeitt of indwiJnalnj 
(London, 1914) , Tbe Hisiery and Theory of Vnahsm 
(London. 1914) , Witkltchkeitslehre (Leipzig, 1917, 

2 ed .Leipzig, 1922. 3 ed , Leipzig, 1930) ; Das 
Frohiem der Freiieit (Berlin, 1917, 2 ed , Darra 
stadt, 1920) , TVissen grid Denken, Etn Frolegomemn 
rut aller Piiioropbie (Leiptig. 1919) , Die Froblemt 
der Ftatufpbilosophie im Raimin ewes Systems 
(Berlin. 1922) . Kelaumtatst heorte und Fhihsophie 
(Kaxltrabe 1924) Gf»W proilrme der Psyebo' fie 
lire Xnst tg der G re (2 ed- Leipzig, 1976) 

Tig FasdidJty ef Hgtapbysk 1916) IHe 
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1928) , Der Menich uni die T^ilt (I-eipiij^, 1928) , 

E Heuss, Rationale Biologie une ihfs K*‘ttsk (etns 
AusttnanierseKung mti den Vitaiismat fi Dneschs) 
(Leipng, 1938) h h 


droids; Priests of the early Celts, given much 
publicity by Julius Caesar in hi6 commentaries 
They figure as weavers of spells in insh folJt-Iorc, 
and Welsh writers have woven a magnificent 
legend of nhilosophy and wisdom about them 
Their rite of cutting mistletoe with golden sickles 
IS fairly well authenticated. 

J Williams, Bar/idoi CCIandoverV, 18S2). 

PCM. 


Drummond, Henry: (ISSI.IS97) Bom in 
Stirling, Scotland August 17, 1851. Drummond 
was educated at Edinburgh University, studied lor 
the ministry in Free Church College, and was 
made Lecturer on Natural Science in the same in 
1877. He was associated for two years {1874. 
1875) with D, L. Moodj* in evangeitsro in Bnt- 
aia and America In iSSO he published Tmpcetl 
Afrtcetf in 1883 Natural hatu en the Spiritual 
World, which won wide approval but was enti- 
ciacd for confusing analogy and identity, and In 
1894 The decent of Matt (Lowell Lectures) de- 
picting the struggle for (he life of others in the 
animal world Drummond was peculiarly adept 
in presenting the Christian life in its intdlectoal 
and spiritual appeal to students. His address “The 
Greatest Thing in the World” became widely 
known and valued. 

Cf George Adam Smith. Lift of Henry Drummond 
(1899) , also The Heal Dfe (1897) j ws 


Druses: A religious sect named for one of the 
founders, Darasj, -who in the llth century cUwned 
al-Hakim, Caliph of Egypt (996-1021) to be the 
incarnation of God He fled to the mountains of 
Lebanon and taught the people there, who have 
maintained religious and political independence 
for nearly nine ceutu^-es Their faith mingles the 
teachings of the Mosaic law, the Christian Gos- 
pels, the Koran and the Sufi** allegories They 
helieve in one God, (calling themselves Unitari- 
ans), transmigration of souls, constant progress, 
and final perfection The territory of Jel-el Druse 
was created m 192S when Syria was divided under 
French mandate into four territories Their popu- 
lation is numbered at 86,000. They have created 
an extensive theological literature. Pat. 


dryad: In Greek mythology, a tree nymph* or 
spirit of a tree, inhabiting it and appearing oc- 
casionally to men as a beautiful maiden- She per- 
ished when her tree -was cut down or died 


r.G M, 

dualiam, epiatemotc^oal - gee epirtcmol gy 
•J***lt**'t maj Sc* ontology 


Duck R ver Bapt sts A g uup of ns a 
Bap hh a nhSuhuu gupd 
a DkR dKnudk an fB.p 

and nen dh p C hf 

Ch Tjdwp fn bBp 

and joined sepanie assncnciuus m eirl> di''cussion 5 
over Cilvinism nnd mi-siftiiarv work, Thoj are 
rn.Idlv Cilvini'tic and behv'.t n tjar “f fjeverance 
of the srintt ’ They practice iiiimeision .md feet 
washing and oppose .i salaried mni>tr/ Whiie 
tlicV hale no rtnssionarj wuik the} do iins chjj 
themesivea among the antimusiori irv grtups llcsc 
churches di^er littlt from the L.iifcd lud Regular 
Baptists** Thi'e are 9! vhiiiclica cUirning nearly 
8,090 nicnihers, ncirlv all bung m the hill M.un 
try of Tennessee and Al.ibjfti i i i c 

Dudleian Lectureship. hoi”’ded 'o 17U by 
the will of Paul Oiidli-y r,f the class of 1690 at 
Harvard it provides fi,f “an Atimv ei*' irv Sermon 
or Lecture to be held oi picichcd at thi snd Col- 
iedge once every ye ti successively ’ Three sub- 
Jetts specified by (he testat.ir are now (re Kerf m 
rotation 1) natar-il rehyuin, 2) r»ve.ilt‘ii religion 
3) the t ilidity of iioii-ep'iiriip.il ojdmitnm Re 
cent appointees to the Utturesh'p hive tmlud'd 
J B Pntt, L. P Jocks, (amrs Mofliitt, D. C 
Mauntosh The letdijct for i^+I is P.iinlio'J 
Niebuhr j j a 

Duhni, Bernhard- (1847.1928) He tiught at 
die universities of Ciultngcij and Basel He 
wrote significant coiiirneuJirics on Isaiih, the 
Psalms and Jerernuh. Unlike WelilMasm* who 
sought to dtttrmiue (lie biatoris*! place of 
prophctism, Duhm was essentially interested m 
npenmg up the undeistandiug of the content of 
the piophitic message 

ThtaUgie der Propbeten iBotiti, !87)) . hrueh 
Propheten (Tubingen, 1916) j, 

Dukhobortsy: See Rusaan reel tnanism, 

duiia: Sec Mary, ruU of, saints, veneration. Cf 
Ixtria. 

Dunant, Jean Henri: Sec Red Cross. 
Dtinkards- Sec Dunkera, 

Dunker* (a!iO Dunknrda or Tartkers) : A 
popular name for the fimn-iii Biptiiit Btcthreii, 
from the German itinbra, to dip. in 1798 at 
Schwarsenau, Ocrmaiiy, Thxander Mick* Jed 
eight persons i» founding a religloin fellowship 
which held the NT as ihcir only creed niil agreed 
to accept new light as it came to than 'They 
practised adult baptism by trine immersion*, held 
lovc-feaita* Including fcrt-wasb’ng, kivs of char 
ity*, meal called Lord’e Clipper, and the comitiu 
niofl) anointed the sick fur he.tling( emphasiied 
wmplicity in living! opposed legal o.ttha, UwSuita, 
and military services urged non-reaistauce to evil 
and jiotjHtocrcioa in religmo. 

In 1719-29 they settled in Pennsylvania which 
rtmaini tha stronrest ecu cr ■ though the have 
n no J entry (tate Culon a! acfivj- 
tm ocludod tic p e»* of Ctrlstoplier Sower* and 



Dunkmanii 


Dutch 


hiB famous German Bible published in 1743 Thej 
were mostly tanners until 183U after vthieb thej 
revived their publishing, established colleges and 
theological schools, and sent jnissioinries to India, 
China, South America and Africa 'With m-riy 
urban settlements they remain predominantly rural 
They continue th.e>r histortc peace position by 
maintaining, with the Mennonitea and Friends"'*, 
Civilian Public Service Camps for conscientious 
obj ectors 

Beside deacons and ministers, they hav'e or- 
dained elders who preside over local congregations 
and larger church bodies The traditional fiee 
ministry is slowly shifting to paid pastors la 
polity they are congregational but since 1742 their 
Annual Meeting, composed of a Standing Com- 
mittee of elders and a general delegate body from 
the congregations, has made decisions which are 
considered binding on the whole church 

After the schism of 1728 led by Conrad Beissel 
of the Ephrata Society*, various offshoots have 
appeared, but the mam present groups stem from 
the 1381-82 division, vie The Old German Bap- 
tist Brethren (*‘01d Order”)s numbering m 1936 
3jSS^, who publish T/ie Vindnator at BrookviUe, 
Ohio, The Brethren Church (“Progressive”) num- 
bering in 1936 30,636 (now two groups), who 
publish T^f Brethren Evangelist at Ashland, Ohio, 
and The Churcfi of the B’'eth'en (“Conservative”), 
numbering in 1941 178,271, who publish The 
Gospel Messertger at their headquarters in Elgin, 
Illinois Cf River Brethren. 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, A History of the German 
Baptist Brethren in Europe and Amersca (1S99) , 
Henry R Hotsmger, A History of the Tankers and 
the Brethren Churches (ISOO ; Otho Wingv, History 
and Doctrines of the Church of tie Brethren (ISt?) 

WM B 

Dunltmnnn, Karl: fl868- ) He was professor 
m Greifswald Now in retirement he writes 
mostly on sociological questions As a dogmatic 
theologian and rehgiouB philosopher he Delongs 
to the iTjodern positive group 

Geschtchte des Chnstentums als Religion dtr Ver- 
lohnung and Eriosant (Leipzig, 1907) ; jDcr htscor- 
tsebe Jesus, der mjshelogtsche Jesus and Jesus der 
Christas (Ecip/ig. 1913) , Metaphystk der Geickichte 
(Leipiig, 1914) , £7re thtologucke Pruaspsenlehre 
Schfesetmachers (Gutcrsloh, 1916) , Reltgtonsphtloso 
phte (Gutersloh, 1917) . Der cbristhche GottesgUabe 
(Gutersloh, 1918) u jj 

Duns Scotus, John: (ca. 1266/1274-1308) His 
astute, virtuose handling of the scholastic method 
was normative for the dissolution of scholastic 
theories As a realist, maintaining both the re- 
ality of universals and individuality (haeccity) in 
things, he held that a complete certainty of the 
reality of a thing can only be attained by sensory 
ezpenejice. He considered individuality to be the 
real purpose of nature The doctrine of the 
primacy of the will was also central to his thought 
In view of the fact that an absolutely certain 
knowledge of the existence of God, of the im- 
mortality of the soul, of the resurrection is unat- 
tainable by scientific means, ‘hat the objects of 
faith are never ogici ly n ry and certain of 
> oot, his tv dent sccptKUm and emphitu on the 
rslatlTe of rel gioea knowledge made 


him a pioneer of nominalistic criticism. He radi- 
cally distinguished between theology and meta- 
physics. He developed a definitive ecclesiastical 
positivism, he studied the idea of predcstinatioa, 
and his Cliriatology exhibited more understanniag 
tor the human life of Jesus than the rest of the 
great scholattcs. Accused of fortnaUsm by his 
successors, he al»o taught them to apply dialectics 
without consideration for the deepest religious 
mysteries. He doubted the agreement of dogma 
and philosophy, whereas the incomprehensible and 
irrational "was truth for him b,. virtue of die au- 
thority of the church See scholasticism 
P Minges, ■ 1st Duns Scotus Indeterminist^" (Bes 
irate z Gesehichte d Fhilojophie d Mittelaltm'y 
(Munster, 1905) , other studies of Minges on Duns 
Scotus m the Phitosophisches fahrbucb (Fulda, 1906, 
1907) , P Misvges, Dds Verhaltnis twtseben Glaaien 
and Wisseti, Thoologte and Philasophse nach Duns 
Scales (Munster, I90S) . P Mmges, Der aogebliche 
excess.ee Realtsmus des Duns Scotus (Munster, 1998) , 
E. Pluzanshi, Essm sue la philosophte ds Duns Scotus 
(Pans, 1887 ) , R Seebetg, Die T beoiagse des Johannes 
Duns Scotus (Leipzig, J90O) , -K Werner, Johannes 
Duns Scotus (Vienna, 1631) hb 

Dunstan, Saint (ca 924-988) Abbot of Glaa- 
tonburv, archbishop of Canterbury A« primate 
he brought about a thorough reform ot the 
churth and was virtually leader of the Anglo- 
Saxon government under several kings, notably 
Edgar n c k 

duonio. (Lat iomus, a house) The common 
Italian term for a cathedral* ftp 

Durandus of St Pourcain. (1270-75 - 1334) 
A substantial, independent thinker, the doctor reso 
Uitfssimus of hiB age who preferred reason to au- 
thority Although a Dominican, be stood m 
strong opposition to Saint Thomas Aqulnaa* 
(1225-6-1274) for which he was repeatedly cen- 
sored. His views are Platonic-Augustinian, un- 
tainted by Nominalism* As Bishop of Meaui 
he concurred to the condemnation of WiHiam of 
Ockham* (circa, 1300-1349) fiox 

Durkheim, Emile: (1853-1917) According to 
DOrkheim, the essence of religion is to maintain 
the distinction between profane and sacred things, 
manifested in mnuraerable forms and exhibited in 
ceremonies, the purpose of which are to purify 
man from sin, make a profane individual a par- 
ticipant of the sacred, or give an added portion 
of it. It is hi3 theory that the source of religion 
IS society itself, that rehgiouB conceptions are noth- 
ing but symbols of the characteristics of society, 
that the sacred, or Ood, is but a personified so- 
ciety, that the social function of religion consists 
in the creation, expansion, reinforcement and 
maintenance of social solidarity. The essence of 
religion is eternal, only its concrete forms change 
See pnmitive relieion 

E. Durkheiro, The Elementary Forms of Religion 
(Inndon, 1915 ) - h B 

Dutch Radicals: A term applied to an extreme 
school of critics of the history and literature of 
early Chnstianitv In their view none of the 
wTjtingi of the N T are earlier than the second 
century In ontradrstioction to the Tflb ngen 
schoUn* they regard hiatory a* a gradual and 
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Dwi^hit, Timothy: (Mav 14, 17^2- Jan II, 
lgI7) Con^reg-^tjoniil cler^^man^ theolQ,g-ian^ re 
vivaliet, educator, graduated from Yale College m 
1769j was Principal of the Hophins Gramrai 

School to 1771, and ^^ 01 - « 

■when he resigned to become a chiplais in tile 
Colonial forces. In he left the thaplnmcy 

to care for hia wido-wed mother and family at 
Northampton, Mass, and m November, 17S3 was 
ordained over the church at Greenfie'd Hill, Conn, 
There he conducted a '‘school for both sexes,” 
wrote some of ins «eJI hnown poems, and oecame 
a leader among the clergy Epon the death of 
Exra Stiles in 1795. Dvvight was elected President 
of Yale College, la which position, and as pro- 
fessor of theology, he served until his dei^. 
Dwight was a great teacher and a forward-looking 
educator who gave Yale its £fst appearance of » 
modern university. Tiemendously concerned over 
the encroachments of “French infidelity" and fee 
decline of Chnatiaruty m America, he shaped his 
theology frAeofogJ ExrpUtnfd and DeUndid^ S 
vols, ISIS) to meet the challenge, and under hi. 
powerful preaching 3 revival was started that grew 
into what is now known as the Second Great 
Awakening. Dwight was fee theological teacher 
of Eymaa Beecher, Nathaniel W Taylor * and 
those who later shaped the New Haven Theologv*. 
He taught them to go hack to the Old Calvinism* 
of pre-RevoIotionary days for their basic tenets, 
and their views were built upon that foundation. 

See American theology, «rl/- . „ . 

Charles E Cumn^am TimeltfDwtgii (1^42) ; 
A£ai»o/f, vol I of his Tfisoiffgy, Charles B. feller. 
Tit Second Gftat Attvktmne in Connect, cu! (1942) ; 
S E. Mead. Nnthnmti ^tS/nm TayUt (1942), 

ss M. 
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See also Mctncic (1892> hv Henj- /oftctt, f;f//gwK, 
JpTsgretJ an it, T-aeific Cocst 1 w a 


Dvananda Saraevati: See Arja Sama]. 


Dyaus; The antier>t A.-yun sky god, already 
clearly past 'lie renith of Jiis development by the 
time the Vcdic hymiiE were ooniposcd. Coi-re 
spords with the Creek Zeus, feiaan Jupiter, and 
'Ftolanic Ziu or 'I m. css 

dsnatnics. Changt of sntennty of tone denoted 
by sB,h terms as crescendo, diininucndo, sfonando 

X.B s 


Jynatniim ' See ontnlnpy, 

dytinmistic TOonarchianigm: See mooB’-ciian- 
iwn. 

Pyophysites. fGr, d\.a, two) f&y,,,, nature) 
Those m tic SiSi century who held the doctrine 
of the coexistence nt Christ of two nature;, the 
human md the divine, defined in the Chakedonian 
formula (45 j) a* wilhm.£ “tanfusitm, change, 
divisiiJis or separation ' Opposue of Meuiophy 
sites*. See Chakfdon, Council of, Chrislology 

Sit a 

dyothelctlam: The Christological doctrine that 
Christ the god-man Bad tmo wills (human and 
divrne) corresponding to the two natures Or- 
thodox thepiogians, is partieuiar, taught tie doc- 
trine, There also were ftionotheletc** who ad- 
hered to the twp-natisre Chnatology adopted bv 
the Council Chakedon* 

H. Y. Schubert, Gesebichit dee cirittliebet Xitcit 
m frShmimlMttr (T'ilbsngeo, lp2t). , 3 (,a. 




E; Symlsol used for one of the compoacnt nar- 
ratives of certain 0 T. books, derived from the 
initial letter of the divine name Elohim which it 
employs before the revelation of Jahveh to Moses, 
It IS found in Genesis-Judges, and possibly also 
in I, II Samuel* E w is written m the northern 
kingdom, Ephraim, probably in the eighth century 
BC The existence of E as a separate narrative 
has recently been contested by some scholars (Volz, 
Rudolph}) who assign certain parts of the supposed 
E document to other documents (J, D, P)** and 
consider other parts as editoiial matter See 
Hexateuch 

See E. S Biighiman, The Soarces of the Heiattaeh 
(191S), Rudolph, "Der Elahist'' von Exodut 
ill Jataa (Beiheft z Zeitschrift fur die alttcstameat- 
liche Wissenschnft, <!?) (1938) j p h. 

En; (Sumerian Ewfir, ^*Iord of the deep’') Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian god of the waters and of wisdom, 
master of crafts and leirning, particularly of 
magical arts, the creation of the world, originally 
his work, was later attiibuted to his son Marduk*, 
his thief temple was at Endu on the Persian Gulf 
See Mesopotamian religions, n h p. 

Earl Lectureship, The E. T. Established by 
Edwin T Earl at PaCinc School of Religion in 
Berkeley, California, m 1901, by a capital gift of 
$J0,000 The purpose of the foundation is to aid 
in securing at the University of California, as the 
center of secular learning for California, the ade- 
quate presentation of Christian truth, by bringing 
to Berkeley, California, year by year, eminent 
Christian scholar* to lecture upon themes calcu- 
lated to illustrate and disseminate Christian 
thought, and minister to Christian lifej thus serv- 
ing the purpose of a high evangelism 

At least one course of lectures shall be given 
each year. From the beginning occasional courses 
and lectures have also been presented yearly. 

Among the Earl Lecturers have been Lyman 
Abbott, Henry Van Dyke, William Jewett Tucker, 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, James Bryce, George 
Adam Smith, Walter Rausehenbusch, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Arthur Cushman McGiffert, William 
Howard Taft, Jaraes Henry Brea*‘ed, T R- 
G over Arthur Ho j Compton, Henry Aga d 
Wallace, Re nho d Mliboh and Ca 1 J Hambro 


early American theology: See American the- 
ology, early 

Buster; At the end of the second century, the 
celebration of Easter as the feast of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ Was general among the Christians 
In all probability, its origins lie m the very be- 
ginnings of the (iihriBtian church 

The date of Easter remained uncertain for a 
long time This was due to the tact that the 
ancient Christians celebrated both the death and 
the resurrection of Jesus at the time of the Jewish 
Passover*, which fell on the 14th day of the 
month Nisan The early Jewish Christian congre- 
gations seem to have observed Eattsr together 
with the Passover The gentile Christians re- 
jected the Jewish custom But they could not 
agree on the date on which they should celebrate 
Easter nor could they establish uniformity in the 
manner of the celebration The Christians of 
Asia Minor, depending upon an old tradition, pos- 
sibly determined by the gospel according to John, 
held that Jesus died on the day of the Passover 
(the 14th of Nisan) and they celebrated the death 
and resurrection of Jesus on that day of the year. 
The Western Christians, however, had developed 
the practice of celebrating the Resurrection on a 
speaal feast day, which they observed on the Sun- 
day following the llth of Nisan, on which day 
of the year they believed (in dependence upon the 
Synoptic gospels) Jesus to have been crucified 
Thus they differed from the Eastern Christians not 
only in the manner but also the date of the Easter 
celebration The Roman Bishop Victor (189-199) 
attempted to unify the practice and arbitrarily ex- 
communicated the Easterners who refused to follow 
the Western example The issue was definitely 
settled only by the Council of Nicaea (325) which 
decreed that Easter as the feast of the Resurrection 
should be celebrated on the first Sunday following 
upon the Spring equinox The old Passover tra- 
dition was preserved in the celebration of Holy 
Week in which the whole passion of Christ from 
the entrance into Jerusalem to the Resurrection 
was i'eleb'-ated- 

Todsv Easier u observed among us on the first 
Sunday fo lo f the first full mooii site the 
Spring equmox. 



Paean practices wre mtroduceii into tlm Chris- 
tian observance of Easier at an early a^e on ac 
count of the tact that the feast coincided tlw 
beginning of Spring (the Word Easter i, der.vtd 
from tbe rame of Eastfi, ‘ht- Snruig-goddess, the 
French word (Italian comes from 

the Greek paicha, the Passover 1). At that seasM 
of the year, the New Year and the Creation of the 
■World were celebrated 'ii aru.snt times by an ex- 
change of gifts (Easter-eggs) and ^ gcoerou^ bo»- 
pitalffy to friends, to the poor, etc Set church 
year, tiurch year cycle, Quartodecimane 


Eastern Oitbodoa Ciiorcbe*: Originally cots- 
prising tbe Eastern patriarchates* of Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, tnc num- 
ber of the churches included in this confederaticn 
has been gradually increased by missioaaiT work 
of the Byaintine'*' church attd its dsaghtei' churches, 
and other causes. . , , ,u 

The patriarchate of 4ftcr 

Arabs had conquered Syria, Prlestine, and Egypt, 
in course of time practically absorbed the fcrraerly 
autocephalous ancient pat-ia rebates of -(he iust ter- 
ritoriec, although in theory they always rcmaintd 
separate The Russian Church proclaimed its in- 
dependence from ConstantinDple in 144S, just 
prior to the downfall of the Bysantme Empire* 
But the Bynantme church survived the fall, 
the patriarch of Constantinopie was granted, bv 
Sultan Mohammed 11, 'he office of the ethnareh, 
le, the civil government over the Greeks within 
the Turkish Empire, This important prerogative 
fsially gave the patriarch jurisdiction over all the 
Orthodox within the borders of the Turkish Em- 
pire, irrespectito of their nattonallty. 

During the nineteenth century, by a series of re- 
volts against the political dominance of Turke?/ * 
number of Balkan nations secured their political 
independence, which was followed by an ecciesia*- 
tical autocephaly. Thus arose the churches of 
Greece, Serbia, Roumama, and Bulgaria (where 
the religious independenie pneeded the po'itical). 

Before the World War, there were dfteea Or- 
thodox bodies in existence But the war made great 
changes in the political conSguralion of Eastern 
Europe, which resulted in a similar change m the 
eocleemtical realm j the number of churches In- 
creased to twenty-one. Of these, the Creek group 
of churches consists of the greatly enfeebled and 
reduced Patriarchate of Constantinople, which 
barely survived the exodus of the Greeks from the 
Turfeiai Republic (with the exception of Constan- 
tinople and Its environs) consequent upon the 
forcible exchange of population in 1923. The 
Church of the Republic of Greece, however, was 
the beneUciary of this exchange, The Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, whose autocephaly dates back to 
431, with the Church of die liodecaoese Islands 
(jD the possession of the Italians), complete this 
group. 

The so-called Melkitc churches (pfedorninaatly 
Syrian or Arab) comprise the numerically weak 
patriarchates of Alexandria, Jerusalem, and 
Antioch. 
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The third group, consitting <,£ the Russian group 
of Jttitrhcs, IS lumi-rnully by fir ihi. largest 5^4 
prior b} the World VV it was viUhoi.t aoubt tbe 
must impoitint. In the brat piai-e, the Rusnao 
Orthodox Ihuuh at prryeAt konsift’ of two groups 
the Patrianhul, ucifrr thf Icad-rsirp nf the pjtnar 
cha! Jocioi fincK' Mttitfuihti!' SiTgius, and the 
Synodical, which rc',Ct',i from the union of s 
number ot sm illcr hodics wt.nh had ’irvalfed from 
the ;i..'!sJr£!(ott of f'jin,ircii 'fikfcon, Under the 
Snviet r-'g-iPir, iH thwrcli mefsih>-rihip was greatly 
reduced, altbutigii the'c fynt no xci’ablu sratistical 
data Closely contiectcd with the f.i!r of the Rus- 
sian Church iB that nf thr Churth of Georgia, 
Since liifJi It fi.id been a part of the Russian 
Church, ji-ii suffers at prrsrnt the same tnatment 
as the lut'rr. The other »t.«estfon Orttodoi 
churches, organited iti ci'untrifs fomerly belong 
itig (in prrt or wholly) to Rus«ia. sre the cbtircie* 
of Finland, Estonia, Eitiiuartla, and Rcilatid Then 
status, to consequente of the s’Uiation arising out 
<>f the p-caefic war, I9 uncertain. 

The fe-ilkaii gri ug of ^hurthes, in consequence 
of ihe collapse of the Riitaiin leadcrjhjp, has he- 
cumc the most important, although the present war 
makes any dcJitiifc judgnjcnt of the future impos- 
«(Mc. The largest at the Salfcun unit is the Ru- 
niaBian Chunii, which after the World War more 
than doubled it* fw rifsi ry, a, id wnsequeiitly as- 
sumed the patriarchal rank, The Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church likewise was greatly cxpaxicied by tic 
iimficatwa of six formerly independent units. The 
new church then assunii-d tu former rank ol patn- 
arcbiitf. Another, although reiatively iniigni£caut 
mentioer of this group, ip the Church of Albania 
The Chofeb of Bulgaria, although hrietlly at 
schism with the Greok churefics, is rccognued by 
all the other* as a rightful member of the Ortho- 
dox famify. 

Finally, a nirotion must be made of the imaU 
Cxechoslovik, and the Japanese Orchridox churches. 

The future of all Orthodox cosuniunions wiU ua- 
doubtediy be grcxtiy affected by the oucrome of lie 
present war, so that all stutements made about 
them are subyect to that consideration. 

Besides these Orthodox churebe*, the Eastern 
Chnstendom comprise* a number of separated 
rhurches, such tf she waaophyaite* groups of the 
Syrian National, the Coptic, and the Abyssinun, 
tbe Ncstoriac* Assyrian church, and the Arroeman 
(Gregorian) church which is pre-Chaicedaniati m 
It* crcedal statement. (See Gregory the fllutnina- 
tof.) 

The Orthodox churches form a loose confedera- 
tion, bound together not by anv ceniraJiaed autfeof- 
ily, but only by loyalty to a common faith. Tbe 
erumcnical patriarch of Coostaatmoule enjoys aa 
special prerogative of jurisdiction, but only of 
boaor, Eith autocephalous church is self-govern- 
ing and independent of ail other*. 

Ai for the doctrinal basis, there is no generally 
acknowledged creed, such as the Tndentme* in 
the Roman Catholic Cliurch- Instesd, the doc- 
trinal dceisioai of the Seven. Ectmettical Cauticils* 
are held as dugmsticaily binding. The rest of the 
theological tenets xUhough a* a nxrtlw of fact 



traditionilly fairly uniform, need not necessanly 
bo so Each autocephalous church has the author* 
ity to define the non'dogmatic teaching for itself. 
In the Russian chuich, smee the middle of the 
nineteenth century, there has occured a remarkable 
theolog-ica! revival, lay in character, which prom- 
ises to produce an integration of the Eastern Or- 
thodolt theology with the modern culture The 
leaders of the movement — men like Vladimir So- 
lovev and Nicholas Berdyaev — are recognized as 
outstanding religious philosophers not only among 
the Eastern Orthodox theological thinkers, but 
among Christian leaders in general. See Basiliana, 
canons ot various churches, Confesstons, Eorraal 
of the Christian Church, evarch, Holy Synod, 
Teiemiah II, liturgy, proto-pope, Uniate Churches. 


fl J Kidd, The Cbarcha of tjistern Christtndom 
(London, n d ) , Hugh Y Eeyburii, The Story of the 
Rassian Church (London, l92d) , Matthew Spmka. 
The Church and the Raiiian Revolation (1927), 
Uiatthew Sptnka, ChrtstMntty Confrertis Communism 
(N Y and London, 1955, I95i7) , Matthew ^inka, 
'Post War Eastern Orthodox Churches.” in Church 
History, IV (1955). PP 108-122; Sergius Bulgakov, 
The Orthodox Church (n d ) ms 


eating the god : See fheophagy 

Ebetiezer Society: See communistic settlements, 
religious 

Ebiomsm; {Ehsomm, the Hebrew word for “the 
poor") Probably it was an early designation for 
the Jewish Christians'^ at Jerusalem Later it wat 
applied to the Jewish Christian sect communities 
The name first appears in Irenaeus* (ta IS5) adv 
haef, I, 26, 2 Apparently they held to the 
Torah*, rejected Paul, and denied the virgin 
birth, though Origen says this was not true of all. 
Their gospel Was cither a version of Matthew or 
the Gospel to the Hebrews c.tc 

Ecce Homo: (Lat of Job. 19 5, Behold, the 
Man) The title of many paintings of the sufier- 
mg Christ. A hook on the teaching of Jesus by 
Sir John Seeley, published m I8S0 and often re- 
printed. ’ 

eccleaia: The N T denotes the local and uni- 
versal fellowship of the Christians with the word, 
ekklosta The Latin. Chnsuans took it over in its 
original Greek form {eccletia), The word means 
a “specially called assemblv of people” It re- 
ce.ved a religious meaning when the translators 
of the Septuagmt* adopted it in order to render 
the Hebrew words lefetrmg to Israel as the people 
of God and the people before God (the “true Is- 
rael”) into the Greek. "When the Oiristian com- 
munitv applied this name to itself, it therefore ap- 
propriated for itself the claim of being the “true 
Israel”, “God’e holy nation”, the mesBianic fel- 
lowship 

The English translation of ecclcsca is “church”, 
a word which like its ei^uivalents Kerche^ Kirky 
Kerk, etc, is probably derived from the word 
Kurtuhtru ( — ''that which tejoags to the Lord”), 
used 111 late t or early med cvel to de- 
note p e» (tenJdinga, 


Ecclesiastes ; Book representative of “pessi- 
mistic” type of Oriental wisdom literature* The 
title replaces the name Solomon with “The 
Preacher” (Greek, ELclectastes, Hebrew, K-oh- 
eleth), Solomon* was evidently regarded aa a 
great “convener of assemblies” (Koheleth, cf 
Hebrew, Kahal, “assembly”), which he then sup- 
posedly addressed in words of wisdom. While 
Egyptian and Babylonian parallels show that pes* 
simiatic books w'ere possible at Solomon'* time, 
traces of late origin are abundant in this par- 
ticular work. It 13 to be dated in the 3rd cen- 
tury B C and reflects the inroans made by Greek 
civilization The book contains a_ loosely knit 
collection of materials. It is difficult to separate 
some of the entities or find any progress of 
thought 9 17-10 20 could stand in “proverbs”*. 
Other sections show the speaker reflecting on his 
own experience or admonishing another person 
The basic philosophy that all is vanity (12) and 
that a young man should cAjoy Kis youth (11 9- 
12 8) is subject to some qualifications The book 
was already toned down in certain places by ancient 
editors (cf, 2 26, 3 17, etc ). The concluding ad- 
ditions, in particular, express both a criticism of 
the original book (12 12) and a new and forced 
interpretation of its substance (v 13, 1+) Its 
canonicity was still disputed in the Jewish schools 
at the time of Christ. 

Cf R H Pfeiffer, Imoiuetion to the Old Jtsju 
ment (194t) , J A. Sewer, Uttratfire of *bt Old 
Ttsument, (rev. ed , 1953) * o ic. 

eccleisiastical art, Christbni See art, Chrwtian, 
ecclesiastical. 

ecclesiastical conimissionB : Bodice of ecdeti- 
astics juridically established to whom are ‘'^P' 
mitted certain specified functions or charges.^ The 
chief types of commissions are (a) Pontifical 
These commissions consist of a group of cardinal* 
appointed by the pope for some particular funcfaon 
such as the revision of the Vulgate*, the interpmta- 
tion of the canon law*, etc. (V) Prelatitial These 
are corruniasions of Roman prelates, secretaries, 
consultors, etc., they may be presided over by a 
cardinal The commission for Sacred Archeology 
18 an example of this type (c) Diocesan Theae 
commissions are four in number and cx.st in 
diocese 1) The commission for seminaries, 2) The 
commission of examiners of clergy which is to aid 
in control of all competition for vacant parochial 
benefices, 3) The commission on sacred musics +) 
The vigilance commission for the supprcseiori of 
modernism* The pontifical documents creating 
these commissions, the legislation pertaining to 
Roman congregations, or common ecclesiastical 
law* limit the scope of the authority of each of 
these commisaions, ■*‘•‘1’ 

ecclesiastical courts: Church courts, especially 
the courts of the Roman-Catholic Church, the i^at- 
era Church and the Church of England. 'Wilii 
varying success the medieval Church claimed foif 

t, m ve oTffldirtion far beyond the 
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d t on o cr slid* top ( as he eaj' ra aj Q 
leSBs com ei aire w v on d 

to the Cnu h by the emp 1 u h e he a 
sumption of e e ti a ju J on o e 

trac s provoked he ca up of the aj eo nd 
the Church’s claims of eicdusi-ve juriidiction O'er 
the ctcf^ and over Church property resulted m 
violent clashes with the temporal rolei 5, for 1 1 - 
stance the fateful confiicts hetweeii Henry II and 
Thomas Becket or between the Emperor Henry IV 
ann Pope Gregory VII” After the Reformation 
the English ecclesiastical courts coctinueii to piav 
an important role a> instruments of the policy ot 
the Tudor and early Stuart kings to ecfablish and 
maintain the union of the state and the eitab- 
Iished church under the common supremacy of ihr 
king The Court of High Comin.ssiotii tne ieatf- 
ing ecclesiastical court, enercised an eateasivc juru- 
diction over tie ortiiodoiy and raonls of holh 
clergy and laity and became one of the principal 
targets of the Puritan Revolution, by which it ccas 
abolished in 1641 However, the enurtc of the 
Church of England retained jurisdiction not only 
over matters of church dacpinc and organiaafion 
but also over tithes, church dues and dilapidations 
and, until 1857, over certain m.itr.moniaj causes 
and testamentary matters, a jurisdiction which was 
continuously narrowed not only by kgnlacioti but 
also by the jealousy of the comirioii law law- 
yers Such juntdiction as is still left in the coerts 
of the Church, of England is now cicernucd niainiy 
by the Archbishop jf Canterbury’s Court of Arches, 
the Consistory Courts of the dioceses, and the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Coiracii, 

la some Roman-Catholic, Orthodox; and Orien- 
tal countries ecclesiastical courts still caerc/se a 
more or less ertensive jurisdiction over matters 
other than afiairs of internal church organieation 
In Palestme, Egypt, Syria and h'reiich North 
Africa Christian, Mohanunedan and Jewish spsntu- 
aj courts are recogaieed as competent to deaf with 
matters of personal status, family and juberifaiKe 
of their native members and with rights in church 
property including real estate. In pa^ts of the 
Balkans, Spam, Portugal, Peru and the formerly 
Russian parts of Poland tnatrimoniaf Causes art 
still handled by spiritual Courts In Italy matri- 
monial causes of Roman-CitJiolfci were handed 
back by the Fascist state to the Church by the Con- 
cordate of 1939 The corresponding concession of 
the Austrian Concordate 0 / 1 93 1 was undone 
shortly after Austria’s anneiation to the German 
Reich. 

In the Gnited States ana other countries with 
disestablished or unestabUshed churches ecciesus- 
tical courts can no longer exercise compulsofy jur- 
isdiction Insofar as the faithful Voluntarily sub- 
mit to Its junsdictlcn the position of au, eccteaus- 
tical court is analogous to that of a coitimcrcial 
arbitrator Voluntarily chosen by the parties. 

For the internal organization of the Church and 
for the matrimomal causes of the faithful, the et- 
efesiaaticai courts of the Roman-Catholic Church 
still play an important role- The ordinary ccm^i 
fu caii dj u that of the bishop wha <ut 
hia JwJkiil ftmctimj timegh ■ legally trained 


a anda oiy he # « App a may be tai o 

m he ci n ou 0 h of Ibe a bb 

f he Cl e j e n he fi s n an c the 
d S3 ou a hb n 0 he c u of a 
des gn h p f e p . u-e The supreme 

court of the Church is tP- .Saftf Rotnatia Roia at 
the Ilolv See, whose decKion mu/ in certain « 
Ceptional case* He subirct in cpuation by the S,j. 
iiw.'vra d/OJtohc-t, 'Ihe Acto consssti of 10-12 
tiidjts w'Li muiit be priests karrifd la the canon 
law I's de.ih'om are currently published Since 
1912 under the tide nf .^..vetoe RmaMc HoUt 
I>fd»en'j, .Ser brnefit of clergy, immumtv, 

F W, MiitUad. ComttiutwMi Hutory ef EexhtnJ 
(l^uS), W .> Holdswotth. lli’ti/rj gj Bushsh Im, 
vol 1, id cd (i9:i) , H. W, Cnpps. lanv Rriaimg 
to tht Lhurch sad Cfwsy. 7th cd (1P2S1. H D 
Kercltme, tcclesaslical Courts, vol 5 , Ear Soc Set, 
p 507 , MS, fisitheiuiotc, tbs literature lefeirod to 
it.i mtt Csdun law 


ecclesiastical Latin: The offrial, luternational, 
language of the Rotniti tathohe hierarchy, ltd 
ftrc.Ttiuted in tutiviion troin, though not rcndc'cd 
iriifiior to, the cliMicat Latin, it has been etpe- 
cully adapted, through the centuries, to the ad- 
runUcrative, literrty, and liturgical needs of the 
R'mun C/iurth*. 

Sec “JUtiH ' m A Ca'iufii l}iciienary (1941), 
edited bv IXuiald Anwster. s,t,r 


ecclesiastical I«vv • See Canr,a Law. 

Ectlesiastieus! See Jesus, the Son of Sirach 

Edit, Johann Maier: {1486-1543) Catholic 
thcolugun of Gernuay and lureinort champion of 
^e Papacy agJmit Luther ano Zwiugli**, A skii 
fill drbater, Eck h best fcmeinbered fur the public 
disputation in Leipzig in 1519, >a which he wc- 
vccJcd in tltowmg from Luther the assertion that 
the gcrirral councils of tiio Church are subject to 
error, Luther’s hrcsrii with Rome thui hecanie ir- 
repirablt, and in 1520 Eck obtained the famous 
papal bull Exiurgt iiomiiti condemning Luther 
As professor and vice-diasttellor of the University 
of IngoUtadt for three decades, Eck everted tre- 
inonitotir ftiflucacc. ffis Anedsfr./tou asfvmor Lx- 
iheru^t ran through 46 editions between 1525 and 
1576 TA-E 


Ecfce, Guotav (1SS5-1920) A pupil of M 
Kaebier, he laugfet la Kvn/geberg arid Bonn. He 
tried to understand Ritschliamsm m the positive 
ceclesiJsticaJ sense, to work out its truths and to 
tome te »n agreement with them. 

Di 4 nangfliitbtn Lstidetkirchep Deit/tcBiandi m 
}9 (Bcfhn J907> ; Pu 

Sthnlt Alhttht Jljtschl} uttd dn evaitgehicht Ktreht 
dft titftmxrt, 2 Yols (Berlin, 1897-1904) , ViHftf 
rj/ekMft CrtmJuiiTi (Berlin, jpOJ, 1 ed , 1911). 
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Eokhart, Jobannea Mcigtur, O. P : (c. 1260- 
1327) Born in Thuringia, Magtster Sacred The- 
uifigy, Paris 1302, distinguished as administiatot 
and teacher in Dominican Order, Mid us theolo- 
jftijj, w-Kor -n Latlo, as pirariirr of gitaf vitallbr 
and clarity sn beat ksown aa of 

German sod a rvligura getuiB. Hr 



CJjleclacism 


ecnin.raiic*il 


itrove to explain the m 7 steneB of the Godhead 
anJ the reiattoti between Creator and mditidual 
man m realistic terms, he ablr- defended htraaelf 
agamat cliarecs of heresy. Cf. Suao , Tiulec, 

Meiitst Ecke/iart Edited by Franr Pfeiffer. 4th 
ed (Leipiig, 1S>J4). traps by C de B, Evans (Bon. 
doe. 1924) 

CcleoticisDa : Ec'ecticistn in religions philoiophy 
may he defined as an endeavor to form a com- 
petent pattern of religious thought by me^na of 
the principle of seUclmn, Irenic m spirit, open- 
mijided (although not alwaya without bias) ec- 
lecticism promotes intellecttial breadth and toler- 
ance and catholicity of spirit. It lacks organic 
and structural character, experiential valuational 
vigor and recognition of the pnnciple of historic 
inception and development There has been a 
tendency in the direction of eclecticism in left- 
wing liberalism and in th 2 t type of philoiophy of 
religion which aims at a su-vey rather than a sys- 
tem of religious truth. 

Most of the. current religio-pBilosophlcal cults 
in Anierlra are eclectic In principle, with a strong' 
preference for Oriental and mystical elements, to- 
gether -with emphasis upon the octimlstic and 
health-giving aspects of religion They hate arisen 
largely because of the neglect of principles in- 
herent in Christianity relating to metaphysical and 
mystical truths and to physical well-being 

Among eclectic movements Bahaism* represents 
a more synthetic type, imposing teachings selected 
from various faiths, especially Christianity, upon a 
histone and personal Pe-siatt basis and adopting 
the principle of revelitloii through mcarnation, 
although substituting successive Incarnations for 
the single, unitary incarnation of Chnstianity. 
Christian Science*, being Christian and a church 
instead of a cult, is eclectic only in its eclection of 
certain Christian doctrines above others and its 
unbalanced metaphysical optuniim and health- 
seeking emphasis. j w,b. 

cctjnciuics: See sociology. 

ecstasy: A tranee-lifec state of emotional rap- 
ture and mental exaltation m -which the subject 
IS so transported by emotion or so engrossed in 
some object of contemplation as to be eitremely 
if not completely insensible to normal externaK 
stimuli It is the culminating point of the in- 
tuitive and affective experience of religious myitics 
and is often called the “unitive" stage (as dis- 
tinguished from the "purgative” and “illumina- 
tivs” stages -which precede it) of the mystic way 
of life because of the subject's claim that he en- 
joys union -with the divine The slate is marked 
bv narro-wness and unity of coniciousness, exclu- 
sion of the -World of sense, passivity, intensity of 
joyous emotion, visions, and the claim of an im- 
mediate experience of the divine which h*s noetic 
value and yet is ineffable. Plotinus* held that in 
ecstasy union with Gad and perfect knowledge of 
divine truth were realiaed Ecstasy among pritn- 
itive peoples is induced by drugs, fasting, flagella- 
tion and daruang and s nterpreted as sp'rit po*- 
sesaion. Among Q-rilired peoples t h hidnced by 
inyitK p which mrolrc bodpy dii-' 


ciplices, prolonged contemplation and persistent 
auto-suggestion. The experience yields different 
types ot exaltation and diSereat kinds of satisfac- 
tion such as sensuous, intelleitual, aesthetic and 
religious It IS generally agreed that some tem- 
peraments are more susceptible to the experience 
than others. 


For Variant interpretations see W E. Hochins, TA* 
Miamngof Qod w Human Experience (IplZj , j B 
rtatt. TAe fJf/rg;oar Consctouinses (1P20) , J H 
■““ba. The Psychcilc>sj of Religious Mysticism 
’to hlndethill, Myslutsm (1930) , H N and 
& w wieman, I^orinaStve Psichoiogy of Religion 

R.w y. 


€curDfimcal councils : Idsta vary according to 
conceptions of the nature of an ecumenical council. 
Two rival ideas prevail One is that such a body 
should be composed of members representing all 
parts of Christendom, and tnat it is responsible to 
the repreaesited churches or constituencies. The 
other holds that such a body is essentially head- 
and'tnembers (popc-in-council) and only indirectly 
responsible to the churches j Its primary function is 
the faithful Interpretation of the traditional faith, 
and no conciUar delweranct w valid if the head 
disapproves Uaiversaliy acknowledged are the 
follo-HiOg 

Nicea /, 32? A D , to -which largely may he at- 
tributed the Nicene Creed, occasioned by the Arian 
controversy. 

CanstanCtnople /, 3SI, elaborated the Nicene 
Creed so as to define more explicitly the deity of 
the Holy Ghost, 

Ephesus, +31, defined the personal unity of 
Christ, and the Virgin as Theotdkos, as against 
Nestorius. 

Chalcedon, 451, defined Christ’s two natures 
Co-nsSantsnciile 11, 553, reaffirmed the first four 
councils and condemned errors of Ongen and 
others, 

Ccmsiavtmofle IX/, fiSQ-fiSl, defined two wills 
m Christ, as agsunst Monotheletlsm. 

Nfcea It, 787, regulated veneration of Images. 
Constantinople IV, 869, dealt with the Photlan 
Schism This council, in which East and West 
were undoubtedly represented, ta not everywhere 
received as ecumenical. 

(Protestants do not generally consider as ecu- 
menical the councils since Chalcedon; they also 
hold that all councils, even Nicea I, may err, and 
that only the Scriptures cannot err.) 

In addition, the folloviing arc held to he ecu- 
tnenical by the Roman Catholic Church*, on the 
principle of popc-m-councll: 

Lateran* 1, 1123. 

Lateran 11, 1139. 
hatefan til, 1179. 

Lateran IV, 121 S. 

Lyons 1, 12+5. 

Lyons 11, 1274. 

Viesme, 1311-1313 
Constance, 1+14-1+lS, in part 
Basle-Ferrara-Florenee, 1+3 1-1439, in part. 
Lateran V, 1512-1517. 

Trent, IS+S-I563, 

Vatican 1 870 adiourned and unfinished. 

G D Saer eMstlimm etllteiia 
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ecumenicai creeds: See » v Athanaaian Creed, 
creeds of Chnitendoin, 

ecQtnenica; A word coined from the Greek 
ta tnkonatenska^ '‘the thirgt relating to the 
/Hkaumeni (le, inhabited eartii)”. Upon the 
analog} of the application of the term mkoumeni 
to the Greek, and later to the Roman, world, Ecu- 
tnenics la used to designate tvertthing pertaining 
to the Christian Church in its ecumenical aspect, 
that IB, as coeiteastvt with the inhabited globe 
In Princeton Theological Seminary where the 
term was first used in 1937 m the “Chair of Ecu- 
menics", which took the place of the “Chair of 
Muslons”, Ecamemes weans the science ot the 
Church aa the world Christian community, tta na- 
ture, function, relations, and strategy. Thus, a» 
aociology is the science of society m genera!, so 
Ecunjenica i! the science of the World Christian 
community, j s m 

Eddast Derivation uncertain The heroic litera- 
ture of the Norse folk, written m Old (celandic 
The Elder or Saemund’s Edda was completed in the 
twelfth century, while the younger Edda, or Sti'Jtn 
Sturluson’s (1179-1241) runs over into the thir- 
teenth. The Eddas ate the chief source of our 
knowledge of Norae mythology. p OM. 

Eddy, Mary Baker-’ See Christian Science. 

Bdersheint, Alfred: (3825-1889) English pastor, 
scholar, translator and author, sometime Eecturer 
on the Scptuagint at Ojcford Belt known for hts 
Ef)e and Times of Jesus tie Messsai (I St ed, 
1883), widely used in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries aa an authoritative teat on the life and 
teaching of Jesus against the background of late 
Judaism s M G. 


Edessa: The Gr. name of an ancient city in 
North-Western Mesopotamia (the modern. Urfa). 
Capital of a semr-mdependect Syrian Kingdom 
which served as a buffer-state between Rome and 
Parthia from 132 B C until it was made a Roman 
Province in A D J244. Important as the earliest 
center of Syriac speaking Christianity and of Syriac 
Christian literature The Synac version of 
Tatiaa’s EfaSessarotf* (Gospel harmony) was the 
popular form in which the Gospels were read from 
ca 170 AD until the Pesittta*, a final revision 
of Old Syriac translations of the Gospels, displaced 
it early in the 5fh century See Antiochean. School, 
Syrian churches S.M.O, 

Edict of Milan; Document issued jointly by Con- 
Btanfine and Lieiniu! m 313 granting toleration 
to the Christians and restoring fhurofc property 
Marks end of the policy of persecution K h c 

Edict ti ’NamUt Sec Nante*, Edict ot 

Ednt od Wonu Sec Woma, Edict oL 


Edom tes The peop e nhah ng Fdom the h gh 
ab e land y ng sou hca ot Ra ne p <jp 

IS n he sou he n p rt n f he Dead Sea and 
the Arabo on h w nd he A ab n ©.iecjc 
thee T Et) t-weaSni; peop 

sc y ad h I- a„ . B b„cai iraditioa 
represent! them as deBcendants of Esiu, the brother 
of Jacob. They siitkd ni Edom in the thirtrenth 
century R C. a’'d r-tamed control of chat country 
for almost a thousand years, iintii linaU, displaced 
fay tlie Nibat'irant They nfhaiated largely si 
caravanccfs, carrying on the traffic m spices and 
other precious oommodit cs betv cen Arabia and 
Dv.itaveu-, They were coiKiUertd by DaVid at 
about 1900 E C and rertuini.<l tributary to Judah 
for approiimately two hundred and fifty year, 
Earlv in the fifth century S C, thr jugh political 
ciriumstajce thry becamt the a'ch-rnetny of the 
htllc Jewish pmple, and fur their rulhkssnesa m 
the ensuing war vcie icjchiiigly denosinced m 
various biblical writings or this prr.od yw 

Edwards, Jonathan: (Oct S, 1703-Mar. 22, 

1758) Co’Jgregainj''n3 miuisiei, theukigian and 
philosopher, was the litib rhild and only son of 
eleven children Wrn to the Rev. Timothy (1669 
nSS) and E'thur fatnddird Edwards uf East Wind- 
sor, Conn He yuduated If urn Yale Coliege in 
172!?. in Fch 1227 he vus unhiined colleague 
pastor with his erandfjthu, bolniwm btoddird of 
North.Miipttm, Man , and atter Stoddard’s death 
in feb, 1729, Edwards remained as pastor until 
he was dismissed in Jinic, 175(3. la Aug. 1751 
he W4.It to the itockbridge Indian mission, where 
most of his great theological treatises were writ 
ten or cnniplclcd. In Fob 1758 he became presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey (Princeton), 
and died the foUdwiiig Inniith In July (727 he 
married bn ah Pierpont of New Haven Twelve 
children were born, best known of whom is the 
second son, Jocatian Edwards the yenngt'r (1745- 
1801). 

Although Edwards r.srly rebelled against the 
Cnlvimstic doctrines of the day, his own mint 
vivid personal rekgiona eapetitmce left h m “fuliy 
Mfisfied, as to this eiivtreignty of Gtid” which 
thereafter appeared to hum a doctrine ‘preceding 
pleasant, bright, and svitrt." This “delightful 
conviLtiiia” formed the biisis tif his-jlreaching that 
brought the revival ly hie Nntthampton congrega- 
tion in 1734, Olid is tfia breath of life that he 
breathed into Calvimcm”, warming and peraon- 
aliaing it, 

Edwards, in his wrikngt, wrestled with hofh 
the practical and speculative problems of his day 
His works rosy conuemently be dealt with under 
four heads 1) those written to dtftnd the revivals 
In New England as tral) a work of God, 2) 
those written against the Half-Way Covenant*' plan 
atjd demanding a purified church of regenerate 
members only, 3) those written to chanipura Cal- 
vinism against the encroachments of ArmlnianHm* 
{notably the treatise on the Will), and 4) those 
td which he laid the founJatinns for a modifltd 
•yvtcm of Calvinist c dV ri y that was devdoped 
by his follinmrs etpecisUy by Joseph BeJismy 
Hopkins, and N Eminons**' Str 



Egypt 

Ame an theo ogy ea ly benevolence d s ater— 
eated, Hopkinsianlsnij New England theology j 
New Haven theology, Taylorism See also a v. 
Berkeley, George 

Sereno E Dwight, Life find Works of Prtsidtnl 
Bdivfifds. 10, voU . (1829) , A V <3 Alien. Joiw- 
lAfiti Edwards (1889) . OI» B Winslow, Jonathan 
Edwards. 1703-1738 (1940) , A C McGiffert. Jona- 
than Edwards (193i) . H 8, Pailces, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, thr htn Puritan (1930) . Thomas H Johnson, 
Lht Prrnled Wrtitna of Jonathan Edwards, A Bti- 
liograpkj (IS40) , Clarence H. Faust & Thomas H 
Johnson, Jonathan Edwards, in the Amttscan Writers 
Senes of the Ametican Book Company (I933),s,km 

efficient cause: See cause 

Egypt, teligioQS of; The ancient Egyptian te- 
hg-ion (c 3000 B-C '200 A.D ), Christianity, and 
Islam* (after 642) Before Menea united Egypt 
under his rule, the country had been divided first 
into independent districts (not to be identified with 
the 20 opmes of Lower Egypt and the 22 of Upper 
Egypt), then into two kingdoms (Upper and 
Lower Egypt) Each district or city had originally 
Its patron god, retaining it in some cases through 
three millennia The most importrnt of these 
early local gods are the following’ Armbis (See 
Hermes) of CynopoUs, jackal-headed god of the 
dead, Atmn of Heliopolis, later identified with 
the sun-god Re* and regarded as the evening sun, 
Bastet, 3ie cat-goddess of Buhastis, Hathor*, the 
cow-goddess of Detiderah and Aphroditopolis, 
Hotus, the solar falcon-god of Behdet (Hermopolis 
parva) and Edfti, who became the royal god of 
Egypt, Khnuro, the ram-beaded god of Elephan- 
tine and the cataract region, Khonsu, the moon- 
god of Thebes ( Min, the ithyphallic god of Coptos 
and Akhmim, later a vegetation god, Monfu, the 
hawk-headed war god of Herrnonthis and the 
Theban dome, supplanted by Araon (whose sacred 
animal was the ram) in the llth dynasty, Neith, 
the goddess of Sais and Esna, Nefchbet, the vol- 
turc-goddeas of El-Kab, Ptah, boll-goJ of Mem- 
phis, patron of artistsj Sebek, the crocodile god 
of the Fayum and of Korn Oinbo, Thot*, ihis- 
headed god of HcritiupoUs, inventor of writing, 
patron of learning, whose sacred animal was the 
baboon In addition to deities with animal heads, 
the Egyptian worshiped actual living animals 
Apis*, a black bull with white spots, at Memphis j 
Mtievii, a light colored bull, at Heliopolis, and 
others. Besides the local deities, gods of nature 
with a wider jurisdiction were recognized by the 
whole nation in early times (Re, the «im; Hapi, 
the Nile, Nun, the ocean, etc) Some of them 
were joined together at Heliopolis, under the local 
god Atuin, into an ennead first Atumj then the 
couple Show (the air) and Tefnut (the dcw)j 
then the couple Geb (the earth) and Nut (the 
(ky)i then the two couples Osiris and Isis, Seth 
and Nephtys. 

Moreover, the theologians of Heliopolis during 
the Sth dynasty (2560-2420 B C.) played a leading 
role in the development of the Egyptian religion 
by identifying thcir local god, Atum, with the sun- 
god Re thus giving rise to a national religion. 
Already ‘n preh'storu: times Seth of Otnbos had 
bei: the god of Upper Egypt and Konu of 
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Behdet of Lo^e E^rypt appa en y n auo he 
period the volture-^oddess hTekhbet of £I-Kab and 
the utaeua or cobra goddess Buto o{ Buto became 
the tutelary deities of Upper and Lower E^/ptj 
respectively Then Homs was identified with 
Atum-Re-Haralthte of Helioptolls and became the 
royal god of Upper and Lovi^er Egypt, the patron 
of the Pharaohs (“the sons of Re"> Thia ten- 
dency persisted, and many jocal gods, like Sebek 
and Anaon, became solar gods Ijfce Re and one 
with him, the hegemony of Thebes in the 18th 
dynasty made of Amon-Re the supreme god^ But 
Amenophis IV (Ikhnaton) (1375-1353), m open 
opposition to Amon and his clergy, attempted to 
give to the solar theology of Heliopolis the char- 
acter of a religion for the rnasses he chose the 
visible manifestation of Atum-Re-Harakhte, the 
solar disk surrounded by rays ending in human 
hands (Aton) as the sole god, creator of all am 
mate beiugs and inanimate things, but thu re- 
ligious reformation ended soon after his death, 
and Amon triumphed again under his second suc- 
cessor, Tut-ankh-Amen Other gods liad grcatei 
attraction for the masses They expected help in 
their daily problems from minor gods such as agri- 
cultural deities (Sekhet, the goddess of the cul 
tivated land, Nepn, the god of gram, Rennuf, 
the goddess of harvest), the goddesses of child- 
birth (Heket, Meskheuet, and the seven Hathors 
who, like the fairies, filed the destiny at b,rth), 
the monstrous Toeris (with feet of a lion, arms 
and breasts of a woman, belly of a hippopotamus, 
and head of a crocodile) helpful m childbirth and 
against evil spirits, the ridiculous malformed dwarf 
Bes (with the tail of a leopard) who protected 
child-beanog women and concerned himself with 
music, dancing, and the toilette ol ladies Some 
Syrian deities also achieved popularity Baal, 
Resheph, Qedesh, Anath, and Astarte Serapis, 
the Hades of Sinope on the Black Sea, was intro- 
duced into Egypt after Ptolemy 1 (305-283) had 
seen him in a dream, his name was at once ex- 
plained as Osiris-Apis and, being identified by 
the masses with Osiris*, his cult and that of his 
consort Isis flourished throughout the Hellenistic 
and Roman worlds While the solar theology of 
Heliopolis tended to create an official national re- 
ligion without stirring the masses profoundly, in 
early times the myth of Oairis, which arose among 
the common people, was incorporated into the offi- 
cial religion and the Osins cult became eventually 
*0 dominant that early Greek visitors, like Hero- 
dotus (11,42), received the impression that Osirii 
and Isis were the only national deities of Egypt 
This popularity was due to the happy immortality 
which Osins was thought to assure to his wor- 
shipers, The Egyptians believed that at death the 
ia (soul) and the ka (a ghostlv doable or a 
guardian spirit) could live on if the body he pre- 
served (hence the practice of mummifying the 
corpse) and the necessary shelter (tombs) and 
food (funerary ofierings) be provided A happier 
immortality was offered to the Pharaohs m the 
Pyramid Texts of the Sth dynasty the deceased 
king could ascend to the sky and sail over it in 
the ship of the sun-god Re o he could be rc- 
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0 ad o ke Os A d ng o c m h 
Os 3 f g na y a ge a n god) waa kdy 
h 3 b 0 he Se h (G eelc Typhon d 

e Ely h s w a I and vengeu by h o 
H he n be am he k rg ot he d d b 
0 b ng he e<) e god of th Ono w-o d K.he 
amentm (the dog-headed god of AhvdosK Ptah* 
Sokar of Memphis, and Geb Many 5c-itte’‘ad 
temples housed parts of his body, but Acydos 
{where his head was buried and his tomb w,« 
shown) became the center of brs vorsbip Led 
by the jackal-headed Anubis, the soul of the de- 
ceased appeared before the tribunal of Osins, 5n 
the presence of 42 terrible judges of the dead, the 
soul denied having cornmitted 42 sins (ch 125 of 
the So/)h of ihn Dead*, from the New Kingdom), 
Anubis and Thcith welched its heart on the bal- 
ance, if ju'tiSed, the soul enioved a happy ’m- 
ms’-taljtj, with Osiris The official woiship in the 
great temples consisted in the personal service of 
the god, nriman'Iy dressing and feeding him, per- 
formed be the clergy The layman did not have 
any part in the worship, hut on certain festivals 
he could see the statue of the god (biadrn bv a 
Veil) carried in ptocesiton With the coming of 
Christianity in the 2nd conturv this ancirtit re- 
ligion lost ita hold on the people, and it ceastd to 
be prtthred lU 391, when Ticodoiiirs I elo*td *he 
great ancient temples of Eitypc See death and 
burial practices, mvstcrv religions- 
Ct Steindorff, The ^eltpaet of the A'Ochnt 5r;p 
tMns (1905-d) . A Etman. A Haed/’ooi of 
Rehstion (London, 1902) , On Re/rgiofr der Aterptcr 
{Berlin and leiprig 1954) , J H Breasted, Pettel- 
Bpmem of Kehpen and Thought rn Ancurt EfVtt 
(1912), Tie Dawn of Conseienoe (1955). A W 
Shorter, An Introdactron to BiAJtitan J?f/rg/f>n (Lon 
don, 1931) ; S A B Mercer, Horur Ropttl Cod of 
Sgypt (1942) R „.p 


Egyptian temples See temples, Egyptian 


eijjcnkirohe: In early medieval Germanic law 
lav lords who at their own expenie h.id built 
churches were held to ijye n,;h£s of appointing 
clerical incumbents as iS'eU as rights over the 
physical properties. By the 9th century both the 
state (cf. Cafetulare ecclestasticam of Louis the 
Pioui, SI 9) and the church (cf Defense of Etfi/n^ 
ktfche by Hiticmar of Khums, c. 860, in CoUcC'- 
ito ie ecolestts et cafelhs) Were h'”ditlng these 
boundless rights of possession Appointment be- 
came presentation* See also patron 
Meyers Uxtioti (Lelpaig, 1925). "Eigenkitcbe," 
vol Ilf 1272 , c, Mirbt QtielJen, pp 122 - 329 , 
gives valuable material from Louts the Pious’ ‘'Capit- 
ulary and Hincmar's "Defense.’’ u. 


eisegesis. The opposite of exegesis* j interpreting 
a Biblical passage so as to express one’s own ideas 

E SI. 


El: See Baalism, Phoenicians 


elder: Genencally, a word referring to the lead- 
ers of a group or commuwtf, by senior age or 
character The NT records “elders” in Christian 
orgamaation, the word being a translation of Greek 
presiti/erot, plural of pnesiuteros, transliterated 
’presbyter ”* The word has come down ’n Da*uy 
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Eleatici. rirnt’eiHii develop'-d from one of the 
Wo piiiloi.(vl’ic orir'cirlcs of the Mileuan n-hcol 
alt thliigs com, from cue corniic 'uibstmce Its 
rtpitcd foundir w,),! Xeiinpbmf's.* jts real founder 
wls Panneniiic,,,® Ii built its itrurtiirc of thought 
upon whit I' miv called the rnnciple of ra- 
tional ci-nBictcRrv, who"u fijat ■ptci’icjt.on ts due 
largely to Parmenides, the Eleatic how can die 
existent, nnn rrist au.l tin non-ftist, nt, enstf 
Accoidinglv r< ,isoij h.<J no answei, therefore the 
Eleitici iinhd cb mgr nnd its corollary, motion 
S-e Zenti ,f Elea 


elftction: See Americ.in theology, car’y, double 
predr'tm ition, Edwa-vls, Jajiathtn, predcitin* 
tion, reprob it.riii. 


election, cunonicul ; Design, ttes a person to an 
ecdesiastit it ufTicc la .< lojse eeiisc it iiicludes 
[Tccentatinn,* eolUtion* and nnmina'-ioii,* but 
mori prect-elv it is .TmumSment by im elrctutal 
college, eg, Cardin i!-,* for s pope,* ciihedral 
chapter fur a Imliop, etc- q, 

ele/neniv; 1) The simplest ctinstitucnw of the ob- 
ject under invests ition, whit nniuil he further 
divided 2) (ii tbeoingv, the breid and v me used 
in Holy Corinuiniofi, j k s 

PlepJuiJtioe Eapyri; IJiieumente wotten tn Ara 
male, discovered at Elephantine, Egypt, in 190! 
They otTer |j,(r information fin the social and 
religious aspdts nf the early lewlsh Diasuora. bee 
A Cowlrv, .hamate Papp} of she Fifth Century 
SC. (]9?T)j A Vincent, Lai Sehgton its Judin- 
Aramirns d'F.Uphantine (1937) b.lt 

Elcusinttln rites: Sec mystery relifiom. 

elevation of the boat: The ceremonJal action, 
cisttiig from the early MiddU Ages, of lifting up 
the uacred Host* for the atliiratioti of the faithful 
jmwerfiitciv after iti eorufcratma, which, in 

Catholic hrliet, traiisubiiiantiaCfs tin bread into the 
Body of Christ, Tile ach'fjj) ia now, from the cere 
monnl aspect, i dims* of the Maa!!,* actnnipanSed 
by bells, torches, and incense, and momentarily in- 
terrupts the Bicrlficiul action in make this solemn 
act uf adoration of the Real Presence* of Christ m 
tht Eucharisi. Cf Corpus Chrisct cr 

elf; In Norse mythttlogy, diminutive beings who 
five la itilis and woods, like the Celtic fairies,* 
who sre aotnetitue* friendly, sonictimcs malicious, 
to men- p-o it. 

Ehjah; Prophet of Yafiweh, living in tiig ninth 
ceatury^B C (l Kgs-* xAl-edg, xtit It Kg*. i-D) 

A religious and political Influence, he precipitated 

tho laU of tite hoaie »f Ahab End mpind i»- 
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Elipandus 


eraperw 


djrectly the prophetic movemcat o£ Aiaej and 
Hosea** See F. Jacaea, Ptrsonolfiiei of tjie Old 
Testament (1942) pp. 166-186. s l.t 

Elipandus: Adoptioniat archbishop of Toledo, 
cppoains Islam and Nestonanism, distinguished 
God’i natural Sou, the divine Jesus, from God’s 
adoptive Son, the butjiaa Jesus, a heresy condemned 
by Hadrian I, 7SS. a.c. 

Elizabeth, Stl {1207-1231) Daughter of an 

Hungarian king and wife of a Thuringian prince, 
Elizabeth, in the miost of her obligations to hus- 
band and children, gave herself to a career of 
charitable works Her early spiritual development 
was fostered by Franciscan* advisors, and upon her 
husband’s death she sought a more markedly 
ascetic vocation Prevailed upon to forego convent 
life, she distinguished Herself by a social mittiatry 
as a Franciscan Tertiary. She was canonized by 
Gregory IX* m 1235 ecu 

Elizabethan ScttleJnent; The term used to de- 
scribe the English church as established at the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign by the Acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity. w s h 

Elfcesaites: Followers of Elkesai, the reputed 
recipient through angels of a reieiatloa teaching 
the forgiveness of ail sins however great to those 
who would accept a certain, form of baptism and 
believe the doctrines set forth in hie book, which 
was brought to Rome early m the third century, 
and called forth the vigorous opposition of Hip- 
polytus.* They seem to have formed a school, of 
wide inEuence, which was active later in Babylonia 
and existed lo Arabia as late as the tenth century 

E j.a. 

Elohint ■ Hebrew word for deltyi a plural form 
which usually should he translated “gods” (in 
contrast with individual deities such as Yahweh, 
Dagon, Bel, etc.) in documents written before 
the exile During this period the singular form 
became so obsolete that when monotheism came la 
the plural elohim was retained but understood m 
singular sense of “God.” Usually, Hebrew writers 
speak of gods (elohim) and Yahweh (their god) 
before the exile but God (elohim) thereafter See 
exilei henotheistni monotheism r.e w. 

Elvira, Synod of: A synod attended by nine- 
teen bishops and twenty-six presbvters, at Elvira 
(possibly on the site of modern Granada) m 
Spam, in A.D. 306 the year foUovrimg the cessation 
of the Diocletian* persecution in that area Its 
leading spirit was the famous Bishop Hosius* of 
Cordova Its canons were severe in condemning 
heathen immoralities, especially those of the num- 
erous Jews, and in favoring strict ecclesiastical 
discipline. a jt e 

Ely Lsctsireship : The EHa» P.t Established m 
1865 by Zebulon Stiles Ely with a capital sum of 
$10,000 and given at least once in two or three 
years at the Union Theological Seminary, Wew 
York Citr- The course is given with the purpose 
of establishing the proposition that “Christianity 
ts a religion frosa God” and that "it i* lit ptr- 
fnl and final form of religion far " Topied 


lange from the nature and need of revelation to 
the philosophy of religion “in its relation to the 
Christian system,” Among the lecturers, the fol- 
lowing have served James McCosh, H. P. Smith, 
J Mofiatt, E. F. Scott, G. H. Palmer, John 
Bailhe, B. H Branscomfa 

(Data furnished by the Office of the Registrar 
of Union Theological Seminary, FT Y.) v.z. 

Elysium: The paradise of Homer and Hesiod, 
“the Elysian plain where lift is easiest for then. 
No snow IS there, nor yet great storm, nor any 
rain( but always ocean sendeth forth ic breeze 
of the shrill West to blow cool on men *’ Odyssey 
4 563 (Butcher and Lang). Later poets placed it 
in the underworli p,C.nt. 

Ema, Bmma-O (Jap) See Yama. 

emanation: The doctnae that all existing things 
have issued from the supreme, absolute Reality or 
Being. Gnosticism,* an early Christian heresy, 
taught that Christ was such an emanation See 
Neo Platotvism. a 

Embor Weeks and Days: Periods of fasting at 
the tour seasons (Lat. Jaalttor Cew-pora), observed 
on the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday following 
December 13, the 1st Sunday in Lent, Pentecost, 
and September 14, the custom, of Roman origin, 
spread through the West with the Roman rite, the 
Ember Weeks are ttadirional times of ordination, 
marked in the Anglican Prayer Books (since 1662) 
by special prayers * n a. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo: (1803-1882) Ameri- 
can philosopher and man of letters Educated at 
Harvard for the Unitarian ministry, he resigned 
his pulpit m 1832 because of his indifference to 
the sacraments, settled in Concord, Massachusetts, 
after a brief sojourn in Europe, and thereafter 
devoted himself to •writing and lecturing Hie first 
book, Nature (1836), contained the essence of his 
ideas, which were given fuller development in The 
Ameriion Schalar (1837), the ao-caUed Diutmty 
School Address (1838), two famous senes of 
Essays i.1841, 1844), and numerous other publica- 
tions, including two collections of poems The chief 
exponent of New England Transcendentalism,* 
Emenon exerted a strong isifiuente on subsequent 
liberal thought in England as well as in America 
See communistic settlements, secular 
The Compute Works oj Ralph Waldo Emerson 
{12 vols , J90J-04) are supplemented IW h« lourtsals 
(10 vols , 1909-14) and Letters (ed R. L Rusk. 6 
vols , 1939) . Among notable biographies are those 
by O W Holmes 11884), J E Cabot (1887), and 
O. W. Firkins (1915) F I. Carpenter’s St/lpi 
Waldo Emerson gives the best bnef introdnction 

I..W.C 

Emmons, Nathaniel: (1745-1840) American 
theologian, follower of Samuel Hopkins • At- 
tempted to reconcile human activity and respon- 
sibill^ with the utter dependence of each human 
“exercise,” virtqgus or vicious, upon the omni- 
potent First Cause See Edwards, Jonathan, New 
England theology. w.m.h 

emperor -worship' Among the Romans perpehi- 
iiaixd an ancient custom derived from the east 
where wonhip of mien had been m Vogae fav 
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n an 7 entu e The k ag of Egypt Baby n a, 
and Pe a we e though o be em d v ne be ng 
and the d al fc ng o the Jew was to be an nd 
V dual espec al y ano n ed by God and hu a 
auperman Among he G eeks he oe we e ha f 
d ne and we e e e ed o fu 1 d n y af e the 
departure from the earth Both the Greek and the 
Oriental heritages combined to accredit Alexander 
the Great as an incarnate deity Alexander’s suc- 
cessors m Syria perpetuated the idea that the ruler 
was “God manifest” and Antiochus IV tried to 
impose worship of himself upon even the Jews m 
Palestine When Octavius (Augustus) brought an 
end to the civil war following the assassination of 
Julius Caesar certain communities in the east re- 
quested the privilege of building temples in honor 
of Augustus and celebrating religious festivities in 
recognition of the divine gift of peace that had 
been bestowed upon mankind when Augustus had 
been born, to be the world’s savior. At Home the 
republican spirit was still too strong to deify out- 
right a living monarch, but the senate voted divine 
honors to the deceased Julius Caesar and in the 
provinces Augustus was worshiped during his life- 
time Later emperors, such as Caligula and Domi- 
tian, urged worship of themselves upon their sub- 
jects Thus the demand to acknowledge the lord- 
ship of Caesar and offer incense before his image 
became a typical form of oath of allegiance to 
the state. Jews, being recogniaed aa an estahliahed 
social group that refused to take this oath, were 
excused, but Christians lacked this social prestige 
and for two centuries were subject to intermittent 
persecution for their refusal to say “Caesar is 
lord.” See hero worshipj kings, divine right ofj 
Roman religions. 

E Beutlier, Eixiu lUf It caltt ftniu aux tmperiurs 
TOntamt flSSO) . S J Case. BveUtmn af Early 
Chrisimnily (19141, pp 195.238 , L M Sweet, 
Roman Emperor Wortbip (1?19) : Lily R. Taylor, 
The Divinity of tie Roman Emperor (1931) 

« jc 

empirical psychology; See psychology, Khools 

of 

empirical theology; A theology may he called 
“empirical” in the broad sense if a) its funda- 
mental conceptions are drawn from experience, and 
if b) Its basic propositions are accepted because 
they seem required by experience, perhaps as gen- 
eralizations from it or as hypotheses which make 
it intelligible, or at least if the theology approxi- 
mates to these two features. Aa such, (t is con- 
trasted with theologies which draw upon alleged 
revelations, use concepts not drawn from experi- 
ence and hence regarded as innate and e pfiort, 
dispense with reasoned proofs altogether, or rely 
upon a pTMn principles and metaphysical reason- 
ing (such as epistemological arguments, or proofs 
that space and time are self-contradictory). The- 
Cilogies which are empirical jn this broad sente may 
be grouped in several classes First, some (F. R. 
Tennant*) are empirical m the sense that they 
support their doctrines by reference to observable 
facts drawn froiw all kinds of Sclds (inciudlng 
sti ) m thji I us* of tiw teleo- 
logical coadd he said to msJee a the 


ology to om deg e emp r cal Second some 
w e s (So ley*) ega d ng mo al expo once as 
he re e ea on of aa ob e e calm of a ues, 
wou d ma e th expe en c e he the cent a 
theo og a fa t, o at eas one of the ent al 
da a on wh a heo ogy may be cons ru ed 
Third, some writers emphasize the specificatly re- 
ligious “experience’' (e g , D C Macintoch, R. 
OUo*) as the largely sufficient basis of theology 
and it is writers of this persuasion whose doctrines 
have been especially identified as “empirical the- 
uiogy,” and whose work would generally be re- 
ferred to by this name It should be noted that 
the term “experience” has been used in many 
differing sensei, and wnsrtjucntlv some writers 
of these second and third groups seem to include 
within the deoDtatioo of “experience” not merely 
data which are “mmitdlately given” m the way in 
which, say, an after-image is given, btlt alio 
entities allegedly revealed by “intuition” or “in- 
sight”, and oa this account their right to call 
themselves “empiricists” would be atroogly con- 
tested by many philosophers Mrmbcr* of this third 
and more specific illy '‘empirical” type ot theology 
(the originatit-n of which should probably be cred- 
ited to Schleic! m tcher* ) have in common a gen- 
eral opposition to traditional doctrines abemt Chr.s!, 
the church, saeramenia, etc., which they desire to 
transform into statements about religious experi- 
ence, so that they can be verified by ordinary scien- 
tific methods. A significant ditfcrence ot opinion 
among these writers, which affects their attitude 
to scientific method in theology, concerns the 
essential nature of religion, especially whether in 
religious experience generally (and pirticularfy la 
mystical experience) there is a peculiarly religious 
cognition, and whether, if so, it is the grasp of an 
unique datum* (e g., of the numinous*), or ratner 
the synthetic grasp of a whole of experience some- 
what along the line of Bergson’s* conceptiens An 
interesting method of aunie of them is to define 
“God” so that there is no doubt of his existence 
(eg. aa the reality to which wc tnuet adjust our- 
lelves in order to achieve the greatest goods), and 
then to reiy on religious cxperieoce (in this case, 
experimental adjustments, and observation of re- 
sults) for ascertainitig further the nature of 
“God” and the laws governing his behavior, espe- 
cially in relation to human beings. The concep- 
tion of God arrived at m this way ’nay eventually 
approximate the traditional thsist idea, but it is 
common far most of these theologians to admit 
that tint purely “seicntifit” method has lo f«T 
taken theology little, if at all, beyond naturalism, 
and on this account to admit that if the concept 
of Cod is to be of religious value the purely 
“scientific” method must be supplemented and 
more personal charactenatics ascribed to the divine 
being on more speculative, or even pragmatic, 
grounds It would he widely recognixed that the 
carefully '‘empirical” writers, who eschew “in- 
tuition,” are apt to have very great difficulty in 
justifying any “transcendent” divine being, and 
kencr ‘o diitiiigidiWng ihoclofy ix a ” ftv® 
psydwlogy or aocialogy TTirrr is no Atif lot 
divuCnj; tkew horn pr b 



empiricism 


England 


who assert that the tnelhodi of empineal science 
cannot reach any coaclusiona significantly similar 
to traditional beliefs about God 

Discussions of branches ,of this movement, both 
pro and con, will be found among the following 
treatises 

John Baillie, Ths lvtsrpttutt/>it oj Rtltgtan (1926) 
and Oer Kno-wUdge of God (1959) , P A Bertocci 
‘The Emptrioa} Argument for God (I93S), C, A- 
Bennett, A Ptihsophicol Study of Myjtteum ’{!923) , 
E A Bttitt, Types of Reltgtaus PhAosephy (1939) 
W M Horton, Reoltitrt Theology (1954), and 
article in Relsgtous Realism (1951), D C. Macin' 
tosh, editor; H. M. Jones, The Testimony of she 
Soul ( 19i^) , E W Lycnasv, The Meanme and Truth 
of Religion (1933) , D C Macintosh, Theology as 
an Etnptneal Sosence (1927), and The Problem of 
EchgioBi Knowledge (1940) , tssiya foe D C Mac- 
intosh, The^ Nature of Religious Expersence (1937) , 
A C McGifiFert, The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas 
(!913) , John Oman, The Natural and the Super- 
natural (1951) : E D E Schleiermacher, The Chrts- 
tun Faith (Enchsh translation, 1928) , F R Ten 
nant. Phtlosophieal Theology (1929 30) ; H N. Wie 
man. The WrtssU of Religion uuth Truth tl927) 

KBS. 

empirjeism; See epistemology 

Gms, Con^iess ojt Pmteit meeting (1786) of 
certain German archbishops against interference 
of Curia* through papal nuncios * Ems agreement 
stated their position and suggested retorms but no 
concessions were secured k h c 

Encratittes : “The Se!f-discip lined”. Name given 
to certain 2nd century Christians regarded as 
heretics dleally represent) an attitude rather than 
a sect Was early expression of ascetic tendencies 

X n c 

encyclicals: An encyclical {Litterae Eneyelicales, 
from the Gr. eitgkukUoi, In a circle, hence the Ger- 
man Rundschrefien) signifies any communication 
sent to many people, specifically however, a letter 
formerly sent by a bishop to his flock (now 
mote commonly known as a “pastoral” letter) 
but especially by the pope to several dioceses, as 
eg. of a Province, or to the whole world in 
matters of grave importance Encyclicals are usual- 
ly dictated by some grave and timely necessity c.g. 
those of Leo XIII* on the Labor Question (.Rerum 
fVocJ4rf«r») and of Pius XI* on Atheistic Com- 
munism (Divtnt Rsdemptoris) and on the Per- 
secution of the Church in Germany (Mit bren- 
nettder Surge), by anniversaries of important 
historical e.ents or personages eg the one of 
Pius XI on the 1500th anniversary of the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus* (431-1031) and nn the 700th 
annlversarv ot the death of^St Francis* (1226- 
1926), or by the desire to promote some special 
devotion e g Leo XIII on the Rosary, on the 
Christian Family to be modelled on lie Holy 
Family etc Some of tie encyclicals of Pius Xi 
were awaited with keen interest tiirougiout tie 
world Hia Casu Connubit (on marital rclationo 
and ilrth control, Dec 31, 1930) is said to 
have been one of tie longest single trans- 
Atlantic cornmunicatlons sent to any newspaper 
in the U S. A. Encyclicals differ from Papal 
Co ona or BoUb* n u fa aa they arc 


instructions rather than dogmatical definitions 
Similarly, they differ from decrees* which enjoin 
Some command or prohibition, and from a Re 
script,* which is personal or local in nature, 
unless later universally extended tn the whole 
Church. Encyclicals are written originally in 
Latin and then translated into the various living 
languages of the world Like Papal Bulls they 
are quoted by their initial words They are con- 
sidered officially promulgated when they appear 
in the Aeta A postoltcas Sedts * Many hav e ap- 
peared singly in English, published eg by the 
Ammeo Press, bv the Psuhsi Press (both, of 
N y C ) or by the NCWC of Washington, 
D. C R M M 

Encyclopedists ; A group of French scholars of 
the Enlightenment* who collaborated in the 
preparation of the 35 volume EncyclopedUt ou 
IHcitormatre Tatsanne des sciences, des arts et des 
metiers par une Societe dg Gens de Lettres (ed 
by Diderot and others, 1751-17S0) Diderot was 
responsible tor the first 17 volumes D’Alembert 
was lus chief collaborator but other famous con 
tributors were Moritesquleu, Voltaire, Turgot, 
Holbach, Gnnim, and Rousseau. Diderot tried to 
combine a twofold purpose first, to give an in- 
ventory of all human knowledge and, secondly, 
to expose prejudices, which meant the under- 
smtvmg of much of contemporary Christianity, m 
the interests of “natural morality ” The articles 
on religion vary widely as the two interests are 
fulfilled Many of the articles are orthodox (as 
on the Trinity) hut patently insincere Naturally 
such a work was impopular with the Church and 
it was violently attacked by Jesuits and Jan- 
senists** alike The first two volumes were sup- 
pressed for a time and the editors were repeatedly 
threatened with imprisonment A full account of 
theit difficulties can he fo,.t«l m the Envyclitpedta 
Britannica article on “Encyclopedia ” For an 
analysis of the religious aspects of the Encyda- 
fedte see J E Barker, DtderoPs Treatment of 
the Christian Religion tn the Eneyclopidte 
(1941), j t « 

endogamy: A soda! practice in which marriage* 
is restricted to members of one’s own group A 
common practice m stratified societies, particularly 
among the ruling and aristocratic classes Thus 
m modern Europe marriage m the roval families 
has been restricted to royalty, and the aristocracy 
has maintained its “purity” by inbreeding. Taboos 
against intermarriage between religious and racial 
groups in America are also expressions of endo- 
gamy Compare with exogamy s R m 

Bn^i Shiki : “The Ceremonies of Eng! ” So- 
called because of compilation in the Engi Era 
(901-922 AD.) of Japanese history. The actual 
date of publication is probably 927 AD A tol- 
iBCtion of fifty hooks relating to ancient court 
life and Shinto shrines and ceremonies. o c h 

England, Church ot- See Church of England 
See also Free Church vf England- 


England 

England Lutheranisia jq Toward the end of 
the 17th cen i 2 iy rusnj pe p c f om Lu h an 

countr ca jn g a ed o Ec^ and In the yea 694- 

a coI^g ega on was eatab hed n L ndo h 

became kno'Wn a S Maiy £ ang- L he an 

Church of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession * 
Queen Anne (r 1702-*1714) married a Lutheran^ 
and this fact gave prestige to the Lutherans of 
the city'* 

King George I, (r* 17I4-J727), was 3 nomma! 
Lutheran. He waj a German by birth and train” 
ing, and throughout his reign German was the 
spoken language of the immediate family of the 
King. He brought two German Lutheran court 
chaplains to London) and St Mary’s congrega- 
tion seems to have worshiped in a building ad- 
joining the Savoy palace. A parochial school was 
maintained, and its sessions were held within the 
palace grounds 

Lutherans grew numericaliy, with an influx of 
people from the European eontinent Other Luth- 
erans from the Scandinavian countries settled m 
the English cities bordering on the North sea 
Other congregations were organiaed in London, 
yorfc, Sunderland and elsewhere 

Later, St Mary’s church was moved to Cleve- 
land street, near Fitzroy square, where it exists 
to this day, although in later yeara it became 
aiffiliated with German State Church tendencies 
Another congregation exists m the Dalston section 
of Loudon, and adheres to the Hamhurg Con- 
fesjton Lutherans m the past have rnaintained 
a hospital an,d an orphanage in London In IS66 
a considerable number of dcaconessos were 
brought over from the Rauhe Haus, and found 
fields of labor in London, m Sunderland and 
even in Ireland A large hospital was founded 
in Tottenham by a wealthy Lutheran, and its sta*! 
was made up of German deaconesses 

Some fifty years ago a group of young men 
Withdrew from St. Mary’s Lutheran church and 
founded Immanuel in Kentish Town and Holy 
Trinity in Tottenham, and these two congrega- 
tions united with the American Missouri Synod, 
They are the only two congregations in England 
with a direct connection with the American 
bodies. 

The Swedish Lutheran church m Paddington 
occupies a beautiful modem stone church building. 
All toId,_ there are less than twenty Lutheran 
congregatloni in London. Scattered congregation* 
may be found throughout England, and one or 
two in northern Ireland A number of Lutheran 
families throughout England, and m Scotland, 
arc visited from time to time by the Missouri 
Synod* pastors from London, and occasional 
•ervices conducted 

In 193S an energetic lay missionaiy, Mr J. 
H Pedlar, went to Cornwall, and has met with 
considerable succeit in establishing a number of 
preaching stations. rnw 

Euglisi Bible, the: See Bible, English. 

English school of psyehologists; See psycholo- 
gist*, English school of 


Enlightenment 

Eni gbtenment the The name of the mo e. 
m n wh h ch s the gene j mo phe e 

of he 8 h en o I o g a s to he o gh n 

the me a om g age and p a eman 

pa o 0 man n h Rcr s an e* e wh h 
with Its nturulistic and mduidualutic tendencies 
evoke in the minds of people a proud corscious 
ness of the autonomy of reason As a histone 
phenomenon, the Enlightemnnnt niovenicnt repre- 
sents the effort ot af'plying the rule of reason to 
actual life Western mankind wjs to be raised 
to the height of an inteiltctua! cjviluation by the 
“Aiifklarung,” i.c., illurninatitin of every phase 
of life with the dominant prireipie of ration- 
ality 

This movement of generri enlightenment pene- 
trated everv domain ol life religion, literature, 
the arts, philosophv, the suenccs and political 
establishments, revealing itself m a variety of 
forms in the various parts of Europe. Beginning 
from the Netherlands and England, tlie Enlight- 
enment reached its climax in Frinct, the waves 
breaking m Certnany and in the rest of Europe 
up to the Volga rivrr 

Enlightened reiigioti in the several form* of 
Deism* was ctinctived as a set of rational proposi- 
tions, indispi-i'sable for life. From Herbert of 
Cherbury (1581-1648), whose Ztr ventatc (1627) 
pronounce* the autonomy of reason in religion to 
John Locke’s* (1652-1704) The IteasitnahUnejs 
of CMsUantty ( 1695) and John Tohnd's* (167D. 
1722) Chnsiianisy noS M'ttlerious (1696), Up to 
Matthew Tindal’s (1656-1733) The Deiits’ Eii/s, 
the same idea of a purely natural religion is ex- 
pressed 

The enlightenment in literature it repreaented 
by the classical jpint which pervaded most of the 
literary product* of the period and can be admired 
in thr superb athicvements of the great trio 
Pierre Corneille (1606-1684), Jean Racine (1639 
1699) and Jean Baptiste Molsdrc (1622-1673) 
Nature controlled by reason, is the keynote of 
fheir productions, Perhaps the most typical rep 
reteatative* of thi* enlightened literature were 
the Frcmbmea Montreqineu (I689-17SS) with 
hia Vesprit dej lots (1748), Diderot (1713-1784) 
whose Encydefedit (1751-1780) is the summary 
of the results of the Eniightctiment through rea 
son and Voltaire* (1694-1778), the torrhbearer 
of the light of intellect, 

The Enlightenment in art may be traced by a 
dominance of the “.Apollonian element” of clar- 
ity, formal diselpline and impersonal restraint in 
the artiMic creations of the era. The light of 
eontrolling rationshty and objective forinahty 
charactcrice* the Jymmetnea! dignity of the palace 
at Veriaille*, the statelmecs and sobriety of the 
Dutch Rembrandt (1606-1669) and the Plcmish 
Ruben* fS 577*1649) s the cUwicist externality of 
Ersnce’i landscapist Wsttean (J684-I721), the 
surface glory of the paintings of England’s Oains- 
horough (1727-1788) and Turner (177S-185I)t 
and the tublime transparency of Germany’s ca 
lightened mnsician Batch (1685-I7S0) and hit 
school. Typical for the application of a reasoned- 
oot-art 1* flbe rigid iotcl ertnality of the 
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Ephesians 


French Academy o£ Scalptwe and Puntmj, 
founded in lfi4S> 

Philosophical Salightcnment may be seen m 
the monumental aduenement* of Descartes’* 
(I596-36S0) “I think, therefore, I am” methodol- 
ogy, m Spinoza’s* (1622-1677) -world, reduced to 
a geometrical scheme, in Leihuia’s* (16+6-1716) 
monads which unfold towa-d higher and higher 
degrees of clarification. 

For the scientific Enlightenment Newton’s* 
(1642-1727) Priiicipta MalAematica (1687) is 
usually pointed out as the crowning accomphsh- 
tttent of a world-view, conceived in terms of 
latelligibility 

Enlightened economics found ite aapression in 
the rationally controlled and centrally regimented 
system of mercantilism, while Enlightened poli- 
tics can be followed up in the ideal of the “En- 
lightened Despot,” eudi as Frederick II, the Great 
of Prussia (1740-1786), Joseph II of Austria 
(178Q-I790), and Catherine II of Russia (1762- 
1796), whose aim was to rule by the light of 
right reason 

The Enlightenment movement declined, as 
many moveroenta decline, by an overemphasu of 
its own principle See Encyclopedists s c t. 

Enlil: See Mesopotamian religions. 

Enoch: The seventh of the tea ante-diluviaa 
patriarehj of Gen. S. The biblical record tells 
that he lived three hundred and sirty-five years, 
“and Enoch -walicea -with Cod, and he was not, 
for God had taken him ” This biblical record has 
furnished the motif for two Je-wish, poat-biUical, 
non-canonical, apocalyptic hooks. Both books 
recount the journeyings of Enoch, under diviac 
guidance, through the entire earth and through 
the seven heavens, and the divine revelation to 
him of all the mysteries of heaven and earth, 
that he, in turn, might reveal them to manknd 
The older and larger book, usually designated as 
I Enoch, -was of composite authorship, written 
in Palestine, probably in Aramaic, between the 
th.rd ind first centuries B.C, and is preserved 
complete only in an Ethiopia translation, though 
some fragments of the ancient Greek translation 
likewise exist II Enoch was probably wiitten m 
Egypt, in Greek, during the first half-century 
A D. It has survived only in a Slavonic trans- 
lation See parable, pscudepigrapha. j-m. 

eas: The present participle of the verb esse, to 
be, usually translated as “being ” In philosophical- 
ttruainology it la used a® a noun. As such, the 
terra has the most abstract signification conceiv- 
able. It la predicated about anything that exists 
or may exist, actual or possible things, without 
implying any reference to their existence or non- 
existence. Eos, then, or entity, simply means a 
something which is not entirely nothing In that 
sense It may he predicated aOOUt the infinite and 
the finite, the substance and the accidence and 
about any other h’ng which '• not purr nothing 

VC T 

Bnifautiuta See Eu-chrta. 


environnttent t The natural and social conditions 
under which mankind, or groups of men, have 
developed a) Natural conditions refer to geo 
graphic and meteorological factors, such as loca- 
tion, climate, rainfall, and fertility, food, min- 
erals and other resources, altitude, temperature, 
hulindltv, mountain barriers, access to the sea 
and other water wavs, land contours, and other 
aspects of the physical environment- Such con- 
ditions have profound influence on areas of aettle- 
ment, physical types of men, distribution of races, 
migrations, diet, health, and other human affairs. 
Moreover, certain mental habit* acd the outlook 
of men, their religion and social organixation, 
may reflect influences from their natural environ- 
metiL It IS obvious that the very survival of 
man depends upon such products of the natural 
envitonmenl as food, water and the means of 
shelter. 

b) Assuming that physical survival is assured, 
the major concerns of men are with their social 
environment, which consists of institutions or 
groups such as the famllj, state and community! 
regulatory techniques as may be found in 
traditions, folkways, customs of laws**, forms of 
association, and all the other elements of social 
structure These comprise the suoerorganic or 
cultural environment. Within such a framework 
the hebavior of men and their social interaction 
are controlled Thev constitute the sociological 
aspect of enviroarnent, but are subject to profound 
changes from age to age. See culture, heredity 

K Young, Source Boo* for Sociology (1935). 
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Ephesians, Epistle to; The words “in Ephesus” 
(1 1) are wanting in the best MSS, and Paul can 
hardly have written a letter so impersonal to a 
church With which he was so intimately associated 
According to one conjecture it is the letter to 
Laodicea referred to in Col 4-16, others would 
regard it, perhaps rightly, as a circular letter, in 
which a blank was left for the name of each 
particular church The authenticity of the letter 
ha* sometimes been doubted, chiefly because it 
follows so closely the lines of Colossians, but 
this argument is inconclusive, and m view of its 
intrinsic excellence and its profound understand 
ing of Pauline thought it may safely be attributed 
to Paul. Its theme thtoughout is the Church, 
regarded as the Body of Christ, This idea is 
developed in a mystical sense Christ has re- 
incarnated himself in the church, so as to fulfil 
God’s hidden purpose of reconciling all, things 
In the whole creation some cleavage has taken 
place, which has introduced conflict everywhere 
In Christ “all things have been gathered together 
into one” (1 11) and through the church, in 
■which old divisions have been broken down, he 
carries out his work of harmony, which will 
finally include the universe. If the Epistle was 
written by Paul, daring his Roman nnprison 
ment it may be assigned to 60 or bl A D, 

I A RjOb woo, J P«r Etlsfie a he B(ht Iw 
( SXVl E F Scott, Tie *ri of sir Nr9 

Tiiernem C 932) 


Gphc*w, C^dSoQ of Thud Ecmncaicaf A,D 
431 CosidomuBi HEtfonm-* Compoocd of op- 
posmj: groups of Alciindriao* aad Antiochana** 
v'hich met separately Larger Alexandrian group 
under Cyril* was later offidjlly recognized after 
reconahation ofTected e B c 

Ephesus, Robber Synod of- AD 449. Phase 
of Eutychiaa controversy Bishop Dioscurue of 
Alexandria secured temporary restoration of Eu- 
tyches* and condemnation of Antiochatis De- 
nounced by Leo I- of Rome as “Synod of 
Robbers.” k.h c 

ephod; Part of the sacerdotal costume among the 
Israelites, and/or instrument of divination* {Tud 
VIII, 24-27; ryii-rvm, II Sam vi, 14, 16, 20- 
22, etc.) See W. R Arnold, EpAod and 4rk, 
(1917) s.r.T- 

Ephrata Society: A celibate and tommoniatic 
religious movement founded at Ephrata, Penn- 
sylvania in 1732 by Johann Conrad Beissel He 
was onginallv closely associated with the Dunkcr* 
movement and drew many followers from them 
The community included lolitarv Brethren, Sis- 
ters, and married couples who gave themselves to 
religious exercises, farming, and trades They 
were also noted for their music and thtir pub- 
lication of religious literature They kept the 
seventh day as the Sabbath and after 1SI4 were 
known as the Seventh Day Baptists * 

The Society flourished well past tlie founder’s 
death in 176S and the original cloister buildings 
atill stand as a monument The membership, how- 
evei, IS limited to a few small cammunitiea m 
the counties of Bedford, Franklin, Lancaster, 
and Somerset, Pennsylvania See communistic 
settlements, religious wm.b. 

epiclest$: The invocation* of the Holy Spirit 
which follows the words of institution in the 
office of the euchanst of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches. It is believed by the membe-s of these 
communions that the miraculous change in the 
elements of bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ occurs at this moment of 
tlie service, rather than during the recitation of 
the words of institution, as the Roman Catholics 
believe. However, most orthodox theologians 
consider both the words of institution and the 
epiclesis as essential. 

^ .1,- Bt'fhtman, ed., Uturpej Ba/tcrtt and West- 
ttft (Oxford, 189S) 

Epictetus, (ca. SO-120) Stoic philosopher and 
slave of Epaphrodilus in Rome He was later 
freed and taught philosophy, flrst in Rome and, 
after banishment by the Emperor Domitian, in 
Nicopolis m Epirus. He held that happiness* 
depends upon the will and therefore is within 
the grasp of everyone who can control his will 
Externals are unimportant. His ethical theory is 
essentially religious, resting on belief in a ra- 
tional God who controls the universe and cares 
^ for men. Since all men are children of God, 
'.they should love one another. Hu Diicours^s 
^ were reported by his pupil, Flavius Arnanns, and 


a ava bb e n many tiani a oat ( f gveiy 
naans L h.arv and Laicb C aa,„a. L,b=ary) See 

I K N 

Epicureanism: A system of ethna developed by 
Epicurus*. Like the Cvrenaict'*' he regarded hap 
p-ness* as th" juut-Kuvi Aovuizi*, but, unlike them 
be Otrevsed the Ineting plnsuret of the mind 
r.ichcr than present tatisfaetion of physical ap- 
pet-tes. He adopted Democritcan atomism be- 
cause It abolished fir him all superstitious fears 
of death and future punishment Death is not an 
evil aitire the dead havt no feeling? and, ^or the 
living, deatit docs not yet exist The gods have 
no mterrst in huiiisn iffairu Therefore we need 
not Kar the futuie and may enneentrate nn pres 
ent happinesi 

Epicurus taught the value of the simple life 
with few dcfirc? I’rudenre was for him a car- 
dinal Virtue, He gave high place to friendship 

but was ii'dEtfferi nt to poliCml ofTairs His 

\icvB were expounded by Lucretius* and later by 
Gassendi*. j E n 

Epicurus, (cj 342-27(1 B.C ) A I't'-cek philoso 
pher, founder of the svhool of ethies which hears 
hit name. He wrote several works, hut only a 
few litters have been prescrvid 

epiSrephic: An archaeoltigieal term referring to 
written iiiscnptions of all types, us distinct from 
materuil or unwrilti'n remains discovend in ex- 
cavatluBs o.EW 

Epiphantus: (e 313-403) A fourth century huh 
op of Conitanti.i (.baUiiua), capital of Cyprus 
(elected in 36'), eclehritrd fi'r his violent op- 
position to everv form of hcTsy, partieularly to 
what he regarded as the dangerous tcnehings of 
Origen*. Hie thief work, the Pan-anen, a 
trcatite describing and refuting some eighty here 
tics, survives, as also hit tre.vtiae on Christian 
doctrltw, (he .dvramrar See Mignr, Pat- Crate, 
41-43, bfc lapidaries. *TH 

Epiphany: (Or, eppAanerf, msniftstation) Utc 
festival (Jan. ft'i coininrintirating the manifeata 
tion of Christ as God Incarnate. In the E ilt it 
was the original feast ot the N.ativity (as it still 
n with the Amienuns) and now commemorates 
primarily ChriaC* baptiam. In the Western 
Church it it associated with the visit of the Magi 
Sec ehiirch year cycle gVM 

episcopacy Government of the church by hish- 
opa, a* the chief of the ihsee orders of bishop, 
priest and dc icon*'. See clergy T J » 

Episcopal Church- See Church of England 

epiatetuoloifv : {Or., epitteme knowledge! logos 
study of) Tlie problem of knowledge. The 
following are drfinitiuns of vanom poiitions 
taken ae to a theory of knowledge 

The dnetrine that knowledge comes bv 'say of 
experience i» known as r»spir<efr*w Redhsm in 
epiatemology la the doctrine which asserts that 
there i» a worlJ-ouMhere mdependent and prior 
to our knowledge of it which we aotnehow grasp 
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m the knowledge relation Generally it is as- 
sumed that the world-out-therc js oth^r-than- 
mind m character. When, an ideal'st (metaphy- 
sical idealist) claims to be a realist he redeines 
the term to mean a -world-out-there independent 
of an individual’s mind aIthoui:h of the same 
character as mind Ri-prssentsifue realism bolds 
that ideas in the mind represent the objective re- 
ality Epistemologicitl dualism is the doctrine 
that the object and the idea of it are tuyo sep- 
arate elements. Subjective tdealtsm, psycbological 
tdealiittt*, subjectivism are names for the posi- 
tion that the only "world "wt know Is that of our 
idea (See idealism, epistemological ) Such a 
doctrine leads to the position known as solipsism 
only the ideas within myself constitute the extent 
of knowledge add the range of reality Men~ 
talism is the term sometimes given to subjective 
ideahsm Objective idealism affirms the objective 
reality of idea SansaiionaUsttc empiricism is the 
view that experience as presented by the senses is 
the datura at knowledge Common sense realism 
is the term attiibuted to the so-called Scottish 
School which built its epistemological theory upon 
the view held by the naan in the street, via , a 
world-out- there independent of mind but some- 
how known by mmd Rationalism m epistemol- 
og} Is the view that knowledge comes by way 
of reason Rhenotnenalism (the Kantian view) 
IS the position arrived at in view of the claim 
that knowledge is limited to the world of ap- 
pearance as distinguished from a world-m-itself 
(the noumenal world) Such a view is some- 
times referred to as agnostic realtsm Epistemo- 
logical monism, is the view that the real object of 
knowledge and the knowledge of it are one in 
the knowledge-relation. Naive realism is the 
View of the man on the street who holds un- 
critically a real world and our knowledge of it 
as dependable. Critical realism in the general 
sense is an inclusive term referring to any real- 
istic position defended by some critical view, as 
such critical realism is opposed to naive realism. 
^’Critical Realists”, however, are those who have 
set up a special school so named by their pub- 
lished manifesto Essays m Critical Realism 
(1920). Tins school. In. general, holds tiiat the 
object IS given to the subject through media i the 
object is^ not directly presented in the knowl- 
edge-relation Critical realists differ among 
themselves In their eioosition of this medium. 
The following "Were members of this school 
D. Drakes A O. Lovejoyi J E Pratt, A. K 
Rogersj G Santayana; R. W Sellars, C A 
Strong 

Netti Realists is the name given to those 
episteraologists who rebelled against metaphysical 
idealism. Their position is knowledge comes 
by way of a direct (motiistie) contact with the 
object in the knowledge-relation There arc no 
media, no representations. The external world 
18 literally given to the knower There is a di- 
rect disclosure Two schools of New Realists 
are: the English (G F. Stoat, G E. Moore, B. 
Sjjsaell S A exander T P Nunn A. "Wo’f) 
and the Anvencan (F J E Woodhr dgn G 5 


Fullerton, E. B McGilvary and the six men 
who joined in a published manifesto The Neea 
Realism (1912) E. B Holt, W T Marvin, 
IV P Montague, E. B. Perry; W B Pitfcm, 
E. G. Spaulding) According to the New Re- 
alists, mind IS not a unique stuff or soul standing 
over against the objective physical world, the 
miiid la a part of Aat objective world (hence, 
panobjectitnsm) The English group of New 
Realists affirm that the mind is a kind of aware- 
ness or diaphaneity through which the objective 
world is directly disclosed The mind is a rela- 
tion of awareness within the world The Amer- 
ican group tended to make mind less “mental” 
and leaned towards calling it a behavior-activity 
of the organism or a relation among relations 
If the external world is physical the view then 
developed into a materialism, e.g,, Woodoridge, 
Montague, however, if the world is neutral the 
view developed into a neutraliatri. e.g , Holt and 
Russet! In other words, many of the extreme 
New Realists (tie American variety) developed 
an outspoken materiahsic ontology and their psy- 
chology into behaviorism. In a Word, whereas 
idealists stressed the -world jn terms of mind, 
the New Realists stressed the mind m terms of 
the world 

Critical monism, the view developed by D C 
Macintosh, is a form of critical realism, assert- 
ing that knowledge of the external reality is a 
two-way affair monistic sn that the world is 
actually disclosed to the mind in tenns of the 
primary qualities (number, rest, motion, figure, 
solidity, extension); critical m that the mind 
furnishes the secondary qualities (color, taste, 
Sound, smell) 

Intmtionism is the view which claims that 
knowledge is iramcoiate. The immeoiacy may 
be rationalistic, e g., a priori innate ideas (the 
older mtuitionists), or it may be “pure percep- 
tions” as distinguished from concepts (eg, Berg- 
son), or It may be that of “feeling” (Hocking) 
or primitive animal awareness, or it may be em- 
pirical in the sense of a perception m a complex 
of sensation (Macintosh) Pragmatic realism 
18 the view (held by J Dewey) that knowledge 
IS not aSalr of a spectator-mmd looking out at 
the world but an instrument of adjustment, rea- 
son and experience are but two names of a 
process by which the organism gets on m a 
world; the organism being a part of that world 
Realism thus stresses the objective world, and 
pragmatism points to biological adaptation 

For a discussion of the development of epistcmo 
logical theories as applied to (eligmus epistemology, 
see V C MaciOtosh, Tie Problem of Rshgteus 
Knowledge (19401 For a thorough discussion of 
the general field of the problem of knowledge see 
D, C- Macintosh, Tie Problem of Knowledge 
fI913) , W P Montague, Tie Ways of Knowing 
( 1923 ), For an introductory survey of eptslemolow 
see V Perm, First Adventures in Philosophy (l93d). 
Chaps XX-XXII V f 

epochs: See ages, culture epochs. 

Epwortfa Leoilitei See Young People’s Societies, 
an. 
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qUAlita A term lieJy to be applietj 

itiier ■ppro mg y o A tfztigiag y to lOT •• 
roposingr equality for all individuals in eoms 
npgrtant respect not customary at the time, 
S-i equal civil and political ng-Iits and abolition 
f the privileges of the aristocrai^i' during the 
rench Revolution, at present, equal economic 
nd educational opportunities for all, or complete 
ocial equality among persons of all races and 
eljgions. IV E w 

<luiprobabi!i$m: The theory that in debatable 
loral questions one may aoopt either of t-ao 
ourses of action, if the arguments for both are 
qually probable, It represents the mid point 
etween probabilism* and probabilionsm (that 
he more probable course is to be chosen) The 
heory was developed by St Alphonaus Liguori* 
eho had previously defended both the other 
lews, J B N. 

Equity (Ohio) : See communistic settlements, 
ecular. 

quivocation: (Lat, aeqaa, equal, and vox, voice 
ir word) The use of one word with two or 
core meanings, fallacies (and puns) arise from 
t “Things are said to be named 'equivocally’ 
vhen, though they have a common name, the 
lefinition corresponding with the name differs 
or each” (Aristotle, CaUgortae, I) Equlvoca- 
lon IB sometimes used in casuiatrv*, theoretically 
lifferentiated from lying K s b. 

Srasmtis: (1466-IS36) Dutch scholar and man 
if letters, occupied a unique position in ttie 
earned world of the early sixteenth century For 
he famous Froben press of Basel he edited a 
lotable senes of the Fathers, and in his prefaces 
evealed a gift of appealing to his readers’ in- 
erests and showing the relevance of ancient 
vorlcs to current needs His edition of the 
jreck ij. T, exposed the jnadequscy of the Vul-' 
ate*, and opened the way for a critical studv of 
he text His own writings were very popular 
n the religious struggles of the day he occupied 
t neutral position which exposed him to the hos- 
dity of both sides The explanation lies not m 
imidiiy but in a certain quality of mind to 
vhich partisanship is an imposBibility. See Ren- 
issance O.mc 

^yasfiaQism , The theory concerning the rela* 
lons of church and state developed by Thomas 
mber (1524-1583), known as Rrastus Oppoe- 
ng Genevan claims that excommunication he- 
onged to the church, Erastus taught that in a 
'hristian state the magistrates possessed the dis- 
iplinary power, and he attacked the infallibility 
f the church. His vieWB were developed by 
ohn Selden ana other Erastians m the Id+O’s to 
orabat the militant Presbyterianism of the Weef- 
iimster Assembly* and reached their most ex- 
reme expreasion in Thomas Hobbes’* Levuithan 

IdSJ) <«• — pap/HU 
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Briugeaa, John Scotus: (ca SOO-ca. 880) An 
Irish scholar and philosopher with a command 
of Greek who appeared m France soma time be- 
fore 847 A D . became a favorite of Charlea the 
Bold, headed the Palace hchool, and translated 
the Pacudo-DioiJ}aiaa works from Greek into 
Latin making their mvstical doctrine available 
for the centuries chat followed In theological 
controversy with Gottechaik* over the doctrine 
of Predestination, Enugena produced a very free 
myaticaJ optimism declaring God’s all-lovmg na- 
ture to be incompatible with any evil in His 
dealmga vvith men His greatest philosophical 
work is his On the Divtsion of Natere m which 
his myst'cal interyetjtjoa of the ever hidden yet 
eternally self-revealmg creator God is set lorth 
m a highly original and suggestive manner See 
reason m religion, schoUsticism, William of 
Malmesbury 

Huber, Jaianrtes Scotss Eriagena (Munich, ISdl) 
Henry Betts, Johannes Sensus Enugena (C.-iaibridee, 
Eng 1925) : Thomas Whittaker. /Ipellomui of Tyarut 
ana other &sa}i (London, 1905}. mvs 

Erlangen School: A theological school of 
thought, starting from the pupils of John Chris- 
tian K-onrad Hofman* (lSlO-1877), whose work 
on the unity of the bible and antagonism to the 
doctrine of vicarious itonement coincided with 
the rise of the oppoe.tjon to the Ofigen- of Sfe 
cser Of these pupils the most outstanding was 
Franc Herman Reinhrdd von frank* (1827- 
1894) who changed ‘the mode of teaching the 
old truth,’ admitted the doctrine of Evolution by 
extending it to 'the fuimanity of God as the 
order of salvation.’ He was known as “the 
theologian of the School-” See nco Lutheran- 
ism, Thomasius vwa 

Bynest, thv Prows, pf Gotha: See catechamea- 
ate 

Erslcine, Ebendzer: (1680-1754) A minister of 
the Church of Scotland*, first at Purtmeak and 
then at Stirling Being suspended from the ntio- 
istry on account of fits opposition to the state con- 
nection, he and three others orgamred a separate 
choich court, called the Associate Presbytery, m 
1^33 The Establiahcd Church made this break 
official in 1740 Wheo, In 1747, the Associate 
Presbytery split mto Burghers and Anti-Burghers, 
Ersfcme adhered to the fonnex body He con- 
tinued to preach in Stirling until his death. 

A K * 

Erskine, Thoma* (1788-1870) A Scottish 
writer who, on inheriting the family estate of 
Linlathcn iti 1816, retired from the praetict of 
law in Edinburgh, and devoted the rest of his 
life to the propagation, fey tongue and pen, of his 
peculiar theological views. Determined m all his 
thinking by W flattering v'ew of the value and 
d gorty of ttnui, he w»* an early advocate of the 
iMle h utk theology of the th 



cejituiTj and a close friend of such men as F D. 
Maurice, Edward Irvmg, and Thomas Carlyle 

A x: R 

eschatology (Gr , cschatos furthest, last, fogy) 
Literally the doctrine of the last things, derived' 
from such phrases la the N.T. as “it shall come 
to pass m the last days” (Acts 2 17) The term, 
arising frorn the early Christian confidence that 
the end of the present age was at hand and that 
Christ would soon appear to set up the Final 
Judgment*, has come to include all that seems 
to he taught in the Bible about the fate of the 
individual, the nation, and the world in general 

In early Hebrew thinking there was, properly 
speaking, no doctrine of the hereafter, at least 
for the individual. At death the “breath of life,” 

I e , the animating principle {ruach) left the flesh 
(ifljdr), and the individual (ngfhssh) ceased to 
evist “There is no wort, nor device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom in sheol*, whither thou goest” 
(Eccl 9 10) reveals the early orthodox view of 
the hereafter, as is evident from the almost fan- 
atic desire for a son and the institution of levirate 
marriage* To the gloomy haunt of sheol all must 
go — good and bad alike From it there is no 
return There Is hope for a tree that “if it be 
cut down it will sprout again,” hut “man dieth, 
and IS laid low, yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he?" (Job 14 7 flf ). Attempts 
to read hack into early Hebrew thinking later 
notions of a resurrection — even worse, the Greek 
idea of immortality — are quite unjustified by the 
evidence 

Such hopes for the future as there were were 
m terms of the nation. Israel’s history, a little 
state constantly worsted by her more powerful 
neighbors, was hardly commensurate with her 
growing confidence that the supreme God of the 
whole world was actually King- m a peculiar 
sense of Israel alone The years had told a sad 
story of internal discord, a divided kingdom, the 
successive collapse of the north and south be- 
fore the inroads of the invaders Could this be 
Israel’s fate? There seemed but one answer 
Eventually the scales of the balance would right 
themselves A good time was coming God 
had promised it, he could not forswear himself. 
The days of David and Solomon — seen In a ro- 
mantic and unhistoric haze by the abject nation 
— would return. Purged of her sins, freed from 
oppression, Israel would enjoy an era of peace 
and blessing, with her God recognized and Wor- 
shipped by all 

In the centuries subsequent to the exile Judaism 
underwent many changes and accumulated much 
that was alien to her inheritance. The notion of 
life after death, of a cataclysmic dissolution of 
the present World and the birth of a new one, 
the garish display and eschatological nightmares 
of the apocalyptic literature* peopled by angels 
and hideous beasts — all these came into the pic- 
ture, due Id no small part apparently to the in- 
fluence of Persian dualism upon Jewish thinking. 
A new emphasis on the importance of the in- 
dividual emerges, and with it a belief in future 
life for the mdlrKlaal m of a rentrcctioii 


of the body at the time of a great final judgment 
This distinctly nou-Hebraic view eventually be 
became a part of orthodox Jewish belief and 
was read hack into the scriptures, as is evidenced 
by Josephus, the NT, and the rabbinical vrit- 


3ngs 

Early Christianity was the heir of these views 
and developed them. From the start it was con- 
fidently expected that the kingdom of God, which 
had apparently bulked large in the teaching of 
Jesus, was speedily to appear, and that Jesus 
himself would return spectacularly on the clouds 
of heaven to preside at the Final Judgment 
Gradually this passionately held belief passed 
from the forefront of Christian thinking; a long 
delay must be expected, but eventuallv it would 
come (see millenarianism). As Christianity 
spread out Into the Mediterranean world of 
thought other and drastic modifications of the 
views of the future resulted, for here too there 
had been far-reaching changes A dear-cut no- 
tion of the dual nature of man — an imperishable 
soul tenanting a mortal body from which it re- 
ceived welcome release at death — had resulted in 
the hellenistic world m a wide (but by no 
means universallv held) belief m the immortal- 
ity of this all-important soul- the real man- In a - 
dition, the earlier view that at death good and 
bad alike passed to a dreary and drab ghosthke 
existence on tne asphodel plains (cf the f«- 
hrew Sheol) had yielded to the view that the 
soul, as the thinking and willing part of the 
man, would receive in the hereafter rewards or 
punishments appropriate to the kind of life 


Christian thinking has attempted to combine 
these originally contradictory views of the resur- 
rection* of the body and immortality* of the soul, 
a great Final Judgment at the end of this age 
and the immediate rewards and punishments to 
each individual at death See also apocalypticism. 
Messianic hope, Mohammedanism, soul _ 

G F Moore. Judaum, } vols (1927 
W Bousset, Die Religten dss m ifatiel 

hniitischen Zetultet (3rd ed , 192S> M s e 

Esdras, Books of: Esdras it the Greek and 
Latin tendering of the name of the biblical hero, 
Ezra* Various books, popularly attnbut^ 
Ezra, are known as the Books of Esdras There 
i, some confusion in their enumeration. Both 
septuagint and Vulgate designate the biblical 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah as 
Two other non-canonical works, included m 
Vulgate, are called III and IV Esdras Not in- 
frequently, however, they are spoken of as I an! 
II Esdras, while the two biblical books are 
ferred to by their customary titles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Occasionally the last two chapters 
of IV Esdras, really a separate work, are 
nated as V Esdras III Esdras is a pseudo-his- 
torical work, which recounts freely =«foin por- 
tions of the narrative of the biblical hooks, Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Chronicles, with some legendary 
material added. It seems to have been written 
in the second century B C and probably jn 
Greek IV Esdras is an important apocalyptic 
work, of compos c anthorsliip, written in Hebrew 
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lurm^ the £rat century A*D , but prcBcrved only 
n translation m various ancient languages See 
ipocrypha, Old Testamentj pseudepigrapha. 

R. H Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudeptgrapha 
if the Old Testament (Oxiciid, 1913), I, l-JS. II, 
542 624, W O E OesterJey, II Esdeas {The Ezra 
ipocalypse) (I/mdon, X933). j m. 

essence ! (I-ate Lat , essentia*, from erj«, to be) 
That by which a thing is what it is, as dis- 
inguished from the thing’s existence, that by 
which a thing is constituted In a definite species, 
[n God essence and existence are necessarily iden- 
icalj but m all other things they are in some 
fashion distinct “I can understand what a 
man is, and still not know whether he actually 
exists”, as St. Thomas states in his l>e enle et 
essentia, chap. S, c v 

Bssenes: A Jewish sect* which flonrished in Pal- 
estine during the second Jewish Coramonweslth 
Its members lived in monastic communities from 
which women were excluded and they generally 
iimitcd their occupations to handicrafts. The ori- 
gin of the name remains obscure. Some have 
traced it to the Syriac term for pious, while 
others have derived it from the Aramaic asya^ 
physician, because the Essenes served as popular 
healers See asceticism, communistic settlements, 
religious B x.B 

essentia; (Lat, esse, to he, for Gr., ousta) That 
which makes a thing what it is as opposed to ac- 
cidents or properties and attributes It Is used 
also In contradistinction to existence or that hy 
which a thing is Essentia or essence is roughly 
equivalent to .substance, nature, quiddity and is 
virtually the same as the popular terms consti- 
tution, atnS, composition p,co’a 

Established, or State Onurchcs- These 

churches enjoy legal privileges and endowments 
not accorded to other ecclesiastical bodies. In 
spite of the legalization of hionconformist 
churches, the Church of England* for example, 
continues to be the national church Until 1834 
the ministers of the Congregational churches In 
Massachusetts were paid from town taxes The 
nghts and actual procedures of established 
churches vary greatly so that each particular case' 
must be considered on the basis of both law and 
fact w w R. 

Esther: A book of the OT, placed at the end 
of the historical books In the English Bible (fol- 
lowing the Septuagint and Vulgate**), but in 
the Hebrew Canon included in the third and lat- 
est division, the “Writings” or Hagiographa* 
It is one of the five MegtUaSh* (“Scrolls”) 

which are read at certain Jewish festivals, Esther 
being used at the Feast of Purim*. The hook 

relates the story of how the Jewess Esther was 

elevated to he queen of Ahasuerus (apparently 
Xerxes I) and thus saved her people from the 
destruction which had been planned by Hainan, 
and tells of the institution of the Feast of Purira 
in commemoraijon of that deliverance- While 
the author shows some accurate knowledge of 


Persian architecture and customs, and Ahasuerus 
IS a fairly authentic figure, the story as a whole 
IS not history, hut fiction It was probahiy writ 
ten in the second century B C. to inspire nation 
alistic patriotism and to afford a quasi-histoncil 
occasion for the Feast of Purim (the actual on 
gm of which IS unknown). The Septuagint con 
tains 107 additional verses not tound in the 
Hebrew text, which have been relegated to the 
Apocrypha Their purpose was to supply the 
religious element which is conspicuously absent 
in the Hebrew version. See apocrypha, 0 T 

See M, Halier and K Galling, Die fittif Megillsth 
{Hand&usA « Alten Testament, 1940) j p n 

Esther, fast of: See Jewish religious festivals 

eternal: (Lot, aeternus for aevtternus, akin to 
Gr aton, lifetime, age) Existing or obtaining 
pnmordially and forever, without beginning or 
ending in time. It is often tal en as synonvra 
for changeless, but this usage la questionable, for 
It tends to obscure the fact that “ever-existing” 
and “never-changing” are logically quite mde 
pendent ideas For, on the one hand, the un- 
changing need not exist forever Thus, accord 
mg to Bergson, Whitehead, and other phiJoso- 
phers and theologians, everjt event, Or portion of 
process, once it has come to be, is changelesslv 
Itself (see time). It is immortal, not eternal, 
temporally without ending, but not without be- 
ginning. Further, some thinkers believe that 
abstract qualities can be created at a given mo 
ment m time, and yet remain ever after fixed 
and self-identical. On the other hand, what ex 
ists forever might change, provided it never be 
gan and never ceased to change, and provided 
the change Was in its accidents, never in its in 
dividual essence (The denial that these condi- 
tions can be met is too controversial to be put 
into the definition of so commonly used a term 
as eternal ) Thus the unchanging may or may 
not exist forever, and the cvcr-txistent may or 
may not be unchanging. The ever-exietrnt which 
is cver-chariging may be called “everlasting ” 
Since It embraces both self-idcntity and self dif 
ferciice, both permanence and change, whereas 
the other forni of tCemicy* abstracts from self- 
diffcrtnce or change, it is difficult — in spite of 
tradition— not to see In it the concrete and ul- 
timite form of eternity, of which the unchang- 
ing form is an abstract asueet and not the whole 

See amniscienccj perfection! transcendence 
dcnce. 

E S Bnghtman, "A temporalist view of God, 
Jour of Retrg, (1932), 12, 345-}}; A E. Garvie, 
The Cbrtstutn Eatth (1937), p 105. CK 

eternal law. See law, 

eternally begotten; The words have reference 
to the doctrine of Ongen* (183-254) who taught 
that the Logos as Son proceeds from God the 
Father not by way of division but spiritually bv 
an eternal generation, The Logos as Son, Eter- 
nally Begotten, of the will of the Father, is a 
numerically distinct subsistence or hypostasis but 



Etlucai 


elenutjr 

a substance or natu e He s essentialljr one w tb 
the Fa be bough auto d nate o the Fa her See 
Tnaitr. b wj 

eternity: The state of being eternal* Has been 
coKceived in three wave I) The absence of time 
and change timelesaaesa, Hnmutabihfy {the view 
of Aguinas and many others), 2) The inclmjon, 
in one unique, determinate state or “single now” 
of all time taken as a fixed total of events 
iRoyce* er of) The totality of mutations I* 
thus taken as immutable However, it is doubt- 
ful if th^ could reallv be muta+ions, since every 
item, in its place in the whole, simply la what 
It IS, and no item changes. Such a view “spatial- 
ites time'* (Bergson*) or contradicts the distinc- 
tive character of time as the dimension of crea- 
tion, not of mere being. 3 ) The inclusion ‘a a 
protean, partially indeterminate, state of alj tune 
taken as a growing totality of events, each of 
which IS first indeterminate (within limits), and 
then deteminate; or is first future and tnco.m- 
plete in its realitv, and tlien present and com- 
plete Fach event as it becomes complete or 
present is an addition to the previous totality 
of complete events Thus eternity aa 3) is the 
summation of all actual or elapsed events in an 
ever-groying present, to whose increase there i» 
neither begianiag nor end The Content Of each. 
a present, so far as acquired, is henceforth iro- 
inutablB} the only mutation being the acquisi- 
tion^ of new content, or the change from the po- 
tMtial and indefinite to the actual and definite. 
m»_3) combines dements of 1} and 2), and m 
addition is able to account for time as real 
change Within the eternal being, whereas 1) 
relations of time and eternity unin- 
teliigible, being able to construe tlme-and-eter- 
nify neither as a temporal nor as an eternal 
wnoJef and 2 ) puts time i/iithia eternity only 
through denial of its temporality. 

See foreknowledge? omniscience} time) White- 
head 

CsR 

ether: (Lat, aether; Gr,, mther, upper air, skv) 

In physica, the all-pervasivc “fluid” formerly as- 
eumed aa medium of impalpable radiations, e g,> 
maguetiam Tada\ one admits that no 
fior other palpable body gives much idea of 
the property of space (or of reality *3 apace) 
whereby ■wave-phenomena are transmitted through 
othcr'^tse vacuous regions c h, 

Ethicnl Culture Societies; The Fthical Culture 
tnovemenc was inaugurated by Professor Felix 
Adler (1SS1-I933) m New York Ci», on 
15, 1876 Adler had come to this country as a 
child of four from the Rhineland, and after 
taking hia_ degree at Columbia College became 
instructor in oriental languages and literature at 
Cornell University. He had been trained to suc- 
ceed his father at rabbi of the Temple Emanuel 
in New York, but he revolted against the the- 
ology and ceremonialism of the Hebrew religion 
and founded, with the support of a few sympa- 
thisers who left the synagogue with him, a so- 
ciety pledged “to atsert the supreme importance 


of the eth ca fa tor n a relat on of 1 fe per 
soaal, so.,ai, naw.ona. and .nternationol, apa 
from any theological or metaphysical considera- 
tions,” The New York Sccietv for Ethical Cul 
ture grew steadily untii it reached its present 
membership of 1150 persons. Meanwhile sim- 
ilar societies were formed in Chicago (1882) by 
William M Salter, m Philadelphia (1835) by 
S Burns Weston, in St Iruis (1886) by Walter 
L. Sheldon, la. Brookl>n (1906) by Leslie 
Sprague, and in Westchester County (1927) by 
David S Muney. These six societies, with a 
membership of about 2 J 00 , are affiliated in the 
American Ethical Union (1889), which pub 
lishea as ita organ Tie Standard, now m its thir- 
tieth year. Societies were also established in 
England, France, Germany, Austria and Japan, 
but it is only in England that the moveaient has 
survived the onalaiight of naxi and fascist tyr- 
anny. 

Besides the proclamation of a purely ethical 
religion, from their Sunday morning platforms, 
the societies ha\e engaged In a variety of educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and social reform activities 
The Ethical Culture Schools, founded In New 
York as a Workingman’s School at the begin- 
ning of the movement and In Brooklyn in 1923, 
have introduced the Systematic teaching of ethics 
in all the grades and have stressed the democratic 
idea 6 v the inclusion of nch and poor, Negro and 
white, in their enrollment, bv a svstein of achol 
arships The New York, society introduced the 
free kindergarten and district nursing, and the 
societies generally have been active m such re- 
form projects as settlements, child labor, adult 
education, tenement house reform, improvement 
in the condition of the Negroes, and, since the 
outbreak ot the war in Europe, aid to the refugees 
from naxi persecution m getting acclimated to 
their new homes m America and learning our 
language and the principles of our democratic 
“way of life ” 

Though the Ethical Societies have a member- 
ship so small that they are not listed in most of 
the taoulatioas of American religious bodies, and 
though they are not recognised, as are Ca'^holics, 
Protestants and Jews, as a “religious” sect by 
the registrants of the Selective Sfcrvice, yet their 
influence has been, a decided factor in the liber- 
alixing of orthodox churches, and their educa- 
tional contributions have been acknowledged by 
the schools and colleges of the country. Their 
“leaders” perform the usual functions of ordained 
ministers in. conducting marriage and funeral 
services. Their property, insofar as it is devoted 
to religious and educational uses, is exempt from 
taxation. 

Membership in the societies is open to all per- 
sons who accept the single doctrine of the ethical 
aim as the supreme aim of life, without regard 
to their individual opinions on such questions as 
the existence of God or the immortality of the 
soul. Theists, deists, and atheists (if there be 
any) are equally welcome. Mea and women 
have come to the societies from the church, the 
synagogue, and the great mas* of the “un- 



hu hcd Membe e and le dc i a c a te f ee 

0 snte a n and o eip e wha eve heo og a 
0 ph oph a on n hymyhae tic 
only b nd of un on b ng a mnion de o on o 

he n ea ng know edge lo e and pa ee of 
he gh The p b erv ea a c ei emeljr 
iimple, consisting of inusiCj mapiratjonal read- 
ings, and the ethical address, or “sermon Some 
of the societies have introduced congregational 
singing and responsive readings, but there has 
generally been a reluctance to “copy” the service 
of the churches There is no oral prayer, but, 
again, in some of the societies a brief period of 
“meditation” has been adopted. 

On Professor Adler’s death in 1933, the senior 
leadership of the New York society passed to his 
colleague for 40 jears. Dr John L Eiljott, and 
on the latter’s death in 1942, the board of (five) 
surviving leaders shared the work without the 
appointment by the trustees of a “senior leader ” 
Meanwhile the founders of the other societies bad 
passed away, to be succeeded eventually by the 
present leaders Horace J Bridges in Chicago, 
W Edwin Collier in Philadelphia, J Hutton 
Hynd in St. Louis, and Henry Neumann in 
Brooklyn 

Fclia Adler, Att Ethical Phthsophy of Lift (1918) 
and Thi Rttofijiruiliofi of the Sperttaai Wed/ (1923) , 
William M Salter, Ethical Rel/giofl (188?) , Horace 
J Bridges, ths Ethical Motement (1911), Alfred 
Martin, The Dtitinchot Peatu*eJ of the Ethical Hove 
mrtil (1916) , Percival Chubb, On the ReltgtoKS 
Eroitlier (1931) > Henry Neuaiano, Education for 
Moral Gretoth (192J) » s M 

ethics: (Gr, ta ethika, customs) Moral phil- 
osophy, the scientific or philosophical investiga- 
tion of thoral judgments which pronounce con- 
duct “good”, “bad”, “right”, “wrong”, what 
‘^ougbt” or “ought not” to be done. AH men 
unalce moral judgments of some kind Primitive 
peoples base moral judgments Upon customs 
deemed obligatory, soroctiines attributed to an- 
cestral or divine origin, but rarely eaplained ra- 
tionally In the earl} ciivllliations of Egypt, 
China, India, Persia, and Israel, morality be- 
came sufficiently reflective for sages to enunciate 
precepts and proverbs However, Socrates* was 
probably the first philosopher to critiaae moral 
judgments constructively and prepare the way 
for the rite of systematic ethics Among hi* 
pupils, Plato* advanced the best system of moral 
philosophy While Plato, in the Rspui/hc and 
elsewhere, affirmed that ethics hat an ultimate 
metaphyeical foundation in the Idea of the Good, 
he conceives ethics largely m terms of citizenship 
in a free state in which every individual per- 
forina his proper functions guided by the virtues 
of wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. 
Aristotle*, who dictated the first treatise devoted 
exclusively to systematic ethics, gives a longer 
list of moral virtues, each of which is a golden 
mean between vices e.g, courage lies between 
cowardice ami foolhardiness A moral virtue i» 
an acquired habit, which should be intelligently 
culnvalcd. Ethics ij o gaiucally to Polj- 

IKS, and the moral to citiie nship H ghcr 

than moral v rtues and asSc life, however are 


he d a no V ues h efiy r ona ns gh and 
unde 5 and ng the on y a v c wh h the 
gods once ibly engage 

W h he d wnfal of he G e k f e ty 
a a es af e the Ma edon an nq e la e m a 
ph ophe s we e f ed o th nk of man ess as 
a atircn than as an individual Epiairja* and his 
followers counselled the wise men to seek a 
life of simple but refined pleasures for bimself 
and his friends, avoiding entanglement m public 
affairs. Zeno and the other earlv htoics* advo- 
cated a life of s+rjet virtue and the cultivation of 
calm apathy, undisturbed by internal emotions 
and external calamities. Later Stoics, esnccially 
in Roman times, like Epictetus and Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus**, were less rigid and more 
humane all men are by nature equal, sparks 
of the divine fire, children of God and brothers, 
citircns in an ideal state, class distinctions are 
artificial and irrational. Ancient Skeptics, in 
view of the uncertainty of all supposed knowl 
edge, advocvitcd a life in which one shoiild not 
commit oneself m any avoid thlc manner. Plo- 
tinus and other nco-Platonists** found the high 
est good in mystical absorption m the One, of 
the Absolute. 

Gleams of systematic ethical insight ran be 
found occasionally in the writings of the later 
ancient church f.tthcr* like St Augustine of 
events, and finding its criteria and motivation m 
Hippo*, while the great scholastics of the thir- 
teenth century, notablv Sr. Thomas Aqumat*, 
incorporated the best of ancient svstematic ethics 
in Christian teaching, and themselves made val- 
uable contributions to ethical theory However 
they subordinated ethics to moral theology At 
tempt* were made by Bruno in the siitceuth con 
tury and by Hobbes and Spinuau** in the seven- 
teenth, to emancipate cthiea trom theology, and 
general recognition of ethics as an independent 
discipline was finally won in the eighteenth cen 
tury by the third carl of Shaftesbury, Francis 
Hutcheson, and other British moralists* Most 
but not all of these moralists tended to be em 
piricists, basing morality upon the observation of 
psychological processes like natural affections, a 
moral lense, the desire for pleasure, conscience, 
immediate intuitions, the associarioa of ideas, and 
sympathy 

Kant, dissatisfied with British empiricism, 
thought that ethic* must be based on principles as 
certain and universal in application as mathe- 
matics. These he believed that he found m hit 
formulations of the categorical imperative*. Hegel* 
distrusted subjective mtuitions and sought an ob- 
jective foundation m social institutions, — the fam- 
ily, civil society, the state. Subsequent German 
moral philosopher* have been likely to find a 
point of departure in cither Kant or Ksgtl, 
much as they have diverged from them m the 
elaboration of their own systems. British moral 
philosophers in the nineteenth century included 
jnpparters of Utilitariamsm*. Xntuitionism*. and 
ncu-Hcgcliaaisro, C etn, T H, huh last 
romnUioed ■ non hedonisttc moral deal, known 
eternally by the aad y 



a human mo a n og ess F erch mo al ph J 
osophe s of he last hund ed yea a have of en 
favo ed poa v sm eg A gu e Com e* and n 
d ffe ent -way J M Guyau Du khe t»* Levv 
B uhl G Belo and A Bayet They re ect au 
perna ural and me aphys al san t ons and ap 
proach ethics largely fropi a sociological etand- 
point 

British moral philosophers of the twentieth 
century sometimes have mediated between Ideal- 
ism and Utilitanamsm (eg, Hastings Rashdall*), 
or reduced ethics to a few unaaalyzable intuitions 
supplemented by empirical geaeraliaations — G E. 
Moore in Prmttfia Ethtca (1903), and in a 
quite different manner Sir W David Rose in 
FotmdcUiOTis of Ethics (1939)—“ Edward Wester- 
marek in England and Finland, and with reserva- 
tions John Dewey ui the United States have sup- 
ported ethical relativism* A recent movement, 
represented m tne United States by W. M Ur- 
ban, R B Perry, et al , seeks to incorporate eth- 
ics within systematic treatments of values* in 
general (aviology). The contemporary German 
moral philosopher who is now attracting most at- 
tention in the United States is Nikolai Hart- 
mann* whose humanistic system is a synthesis 
of elements derived from Kant, Plato, Aristotle, 
recent German value theories, and other sources 

This article has discussed systematic ethics, 
the attempt to evaluate moral judgments and in- 
corporate them into systems Other felds of 
ethics to which (the present writer thinks, un- 
fortunately) less attention is now given than a 
generation ago are" Comparative Ethics, critical 
investigations of moral judgments m different 
stages of social evolution; Psychological Ethics, 
study of mental processes in order to ascertain 
their function in human conduct, Political and 
Social Ethics, applications of the conclusion* of 
systematic ethics to contemporary public prob- 
Itms. Work m these last three subjects, so far as 
I 15 continued, seems to be passing from phil- 
tophy departments to the social ac!ences> See 
eudaemoaisruj happiness, haustafel, mean, Aris- 
totelian, Puritan ethics, seven virtues, social 
ethics, sumraum bonum 

J Dewey and J H Tofts, Elites (1908, tev, ed . 
1932) , H Rashdall Theory of Good and Eril, 2 
vols (lp07) , N Hartmann, Ethses, 3 Tol* (1923, 
Eng Trans., 1932) w-K.w- 

ethics, Coafuciao: See Confucianism. 

ethics, CHinstian; The term is employed to des- 
ignate; I) the conduct of Christian*, 2) state- 
ments of principles or rules which are recom- 
mended as norms of such conduct, 3) the critical 
effort, carried on in the Christian community, to 
discover, systematize and apply moral prmciplea 
of greatest generality and certainty and to use 
auch principles for the sake of gaining greater 
consistency and precision in conduct While de- 
scriptions of Christian behavior and injunction* to 
It abound in Christian literature and while ethics 
m the third, critical, sense has been a part of the- 
ology from the beginning, the separate study of 
Christian moral p pies i* the mjaliveljr late 
development of the period, despite 


ea 1 er astaaces auch as Aba lard s* S to te p- 
fsm Su h sepa at on ave a t s a 1 rm ed de- 
V e u ed fo edu a onal pu po es es s la gely 
on the assumpt on that mo al p ac pies a e both 
mo e general and mo e ce a n than those of re- 
1 g ou fa th — an as ucip on wh h s widely hal 
lenged in the twentieth century not only by the- 
ology but also by critical secular ethics. Insofar 
as It is recognized that moral principles in gen- 
eral and those of Christians in particular are de 
pendent upon a pre-ethical acceptance of a final 
good or goods Christian ethics is seen to be la- 
aeparable from theology as secular ethics is under- 
stood to be dependent on a “science of values” 
From this point of view Christian ethics may be 
defined as that part of Christian theology which 
deals with the principles of human response to 
divine action in creation, revelation and redemp- 
tion. The types, schools and problems of such 
ethics are not independently analyzable but must 
be understood with reference to the fundamental 
theological orientation. 

Insofar as the critical study of the Christian 
moral life can he abstracted from the study of 
Christian faith it appears that the main problems 
and schools of Christian ethics parallel those of 
philosophical ethics in the West The problem of 
method (whether ultimate principles are to be 
sought by means of analysis of value — or of duty- 
conaciousness’l has led to the development of both 
teleological and deontolog'cal types of Christian 
ethics, though the influence of the Hebraic tradi- 
tion and especially the Christian conception of 
God makes a deontological element inevitable m 
even the most pronouncedly teleological theories 
In Christian teleologv the questions at issue are 
those of the relative importance of the objective 
end (eg, the glory of God) and the subjective 
end (eg, the happiness or perfection of man), 
and of the individual or social character of the 
latter (theological utilitarianism, the social gos- 
pel**) The deontological method is used in a 
positivistic manner by those who regard revela- 
tion as disclosure of specific demands and as tak- 
ing the place of reason Such moralists regard 
right Christian conduct as consisting of obedience 
to the specific injunctions of Scriptures as a whole 
or in part (the Ten Commandments, the words 
of Jesus, the Sermon on the Mount). More 
formal schools reduce the revealed principles to 
two — love of God and of neighbor — or to one — 
obedience to the will of God or the law of love 
The differences between all schools of thought are 
modified by common reference to God as both the 
good and the source of right and to Jesu* Christ 
as the eaemplaiy righteous man. The problem 
of the knowledge of good and evil, or of right 
and wrong, has led to the development of more 
rationalistic schools for whom revelation is fun- 
damentally republicatson of rational principles, of 
intuitionist or spiritualist schools, and of posi- 
tivistic as well as critical revelationism See rev- 
elation! social ethics 

K. E Kirk. Tit Vtstors of God Tie Cbrssttaa 
Z>oc/— «y tf tit Sammum Baiuim (London, 193 ) 
C K l T#h.n 4)- Rl lory af Gins taw Etbiei (Bdia- 
bmjh 1*89) t. T The Scaai Twingr of 
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t Cbrvtatt Chur bts tcuul by Olm Wjon, 2 
(London, ^2 H Bctmncr Th* CHp nt Its 
rmtrr (London ?} ) E GQiiocl Mersl Vslmi 
tui bt Mttrti Lift Tii SjiUtM it JhOBtdt A^tinsi 
93 ) KJUM 

thics, social; See social etiics. 

thnarch: See Eastern Orthodoi Churches. 

thnology (Gr, ethnos, race, logos, science) 
science that treats of the classification of man- 
ind into races, their origin, distribution, rela- 
LOns, and peculianties. ? t n. 

tiology, aetiology: (Gr, attut, cause) Theory 
f causes. c a. 

tiquette: See culture. 

ftruscan roHgion: The Etruscans remain largely 
nigmatic, as does their religion Archaeology* 
nd Latin literature supply most of our informa- 
lon Themselves influenced by the Greeks, the 
truscans helped to transform the Roman animls- 
ic religion into an anthropomorphic one, espe- 
lally during their domination of Rome, mtroduc- 
ng their triad, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, along 
nth other divinities Their religion was one of 
ear, which they likewise traaimitted to the Re- 
nans, emphasizing meticulous attention to detail 
n the performance of religious ritual. We 
now most about two aspects of Etruscan religion, 
) the art of divination*, and 21 their beliefs in 
he after-life and the rites attached to them, 
-iver divination is undoubtedly Oriental, r«- 
leeting possibly the Lydian origin of the Etrua- 
ans who practised it m Italy. They adopted the 
Jrphic-Pythagorean belief in rewards and pun- 
shments In the after-life, as shown in tomb paint- 
ngs from the fourth century R C The tortunng 
3evils in Dante’s Inferno seem reminiscent of 
itruscan tomb paintings at Corneto, Rescue from 
le torments in the after-life could be effected 
inly by postmortem lacrifices performed by 
inests Cf. the Masses for the Dead of the Ro» 
nan Catholic Church See prayers for the dead. 
Sohett Seymont Conway, Anetem Italy anJ Modern 
eltgtott (Cambridge, 1933) , Friedrich Poaisca, Erw- 
<t« Tomb PatrtStrtgs (Ojtford, 1922) , Da.\id Randall- 
dacJver, The Eiruseam (Oxford, 1927) * M N 

uchflriat. This is properly the Greek word for 
‘thanksgiving” In the NT it is used of prayer 
n general, which springs out of a sense of 
hankfulness to God It is applied more specially 
0 thanks offered before or after a meal Hence 
t became the regular term for the Lord’s Sup- 
er* at which Christ distributed the elements 
■when he had given thanks”. See agape 5 arcan! 
itciplinai sacraments x n s. 

ucharistic liturgy: See liturgy j missa 

iBcharistic ;acri£ce: See mass, Roman Catholic 

iucken, Rudolf' (1846-1926) Professor of phil- 
•ephy a Jena o( tit NobeJ pnte for 

m 1908 Earkm was a prolific wnter 
a philoaopiical anb ecti bsit n more for 


ill peraonal mflotnee as a teacher than for tl^ 
original ty of hu thooghL H 1 philoaophy wu 
an “actrv sm which accepted Kant 1 moral ng 
o sen while ejecting ha deepdosm aad cooaia- 
tently emphasized both the reality of spiritual 
values and the need of realizing them practically 
in human life His thought affected the early 
■work of Max Scheler* His influence continues 
in the “Euckenhund” and the periodical Die 
Tttitoeh Oona). See Fichte. 

Main ’'^rkj in English The preilim of Human 
Lsfe ( 1909 ); The Lsfe of the Spirtt ( 1909 ) 

W R Boyce Gibson: Radolf Enchen'r Phtiosopby of 
Ijfe ( 1907 ) ; 


Eu-ohltes or Euehetes: 1) Also known as Afee- 
saluens (praving people) Acc. Epjphaniua date 
from reign of Constantius (337-361) a mystical 
cult in Syria and Mesopotainia, with strange ex- 
orcist practices. Their mystical technique similar 
to Muslim mystical practices. Male and female 
votaries Attacked by Flavian of Antioch and at 
a Council of Side Called Enthassasts by Theo- 
doret*. 

2) A recrudescence of the earlier form with 
Manichaean elements in the 10th and 11th cen- 
tunes r w B. 


eudaemonlsm : (From Gr. eudatmonta, happiness, 
well-being ) The tlieory, first propounded by Aris- 
totle*, that the aim of the good life is happiness* 
or weO-bemg For Aristotle happiness is the life 
of highest ercellence. The term is often eotifated 
with hedonism* by later writers y * H. 

Eunoroiamsm: Sect holding Anomoeaa* (ex- 
treme Anan) views, named after Eunomms, Bish- 
op of CyricUB, who established a separate organi- 
zation at Constantinople Did not long survive 
his death (c. 393) X E c 

eunuch' A male who has been castrated In the 
religious practice of various Semitic peoples, close 
neighbors of the Israelites, eunuchs played a pecu- 
liar role as devotees of the mother-goddess* 
Chiefly for this reason, no doubt, they were for- 
mally disqualified from membership in the Jewish 
community and participation in Judaism (Deut 
23 2) However, an anonymous prophet, at 
about SOO B C , took up the cudgel* for them in 
tills respect (Isa. 56. 3-7), but apparently to no 
avail. Sec Skoptsy. J at 

Busebius of Caesarea; (A-D. c. 263-0. 340) 
Premier church historian, eminent scholar and 
Christian apologist, influential ecclesiastical 
stutesnian— -Bishop of Caesarea, “head of Judea”, 
for a quarter of a century The character of 
Eusebius bai puzzled modern historians and re- 
mains a matter o£ dispute The same is true of 
hiB precise doctrinal standpoint. VFhat is certain 
is that he was a second generation Origenist, that 
he was a staunch adherent of the philosophical 
Logos-theology, that he was sympathedc with 
Anus in the latter’s dispute with ^e Bishop of 
Alexandria, and that he wai embarraaaed by the 
recenaico of hia Caesarean creed adopted at 
Nicta Later alao Sided actavely with 


Eusebius 


the Anaa* faction afainat EustaUuua, 
ams-*, ana Marcellus-* «h„ acta", -Wrote 
“are Kis ronfeaEion ” 


Athana- 

Neuman, 


The great viorfc of Eysebtua’ life was the prep- 
aration ot the Eoclestastical Histofy, published m 
or 345 Waen all criticbms are registered. 
It remains true that Eusehina after St Luke is 
the pionew in this fcld Of the other volumes 
published by Eusebius, whirh according to Jerome 
were “innumerable" the most important among 
those extant are the Chronicle, Freparaito evan- 
geltca, DamonstrMfo evattgdicn. Contra Marcel- 
lum, Ce theelogfa ecclenaitua, and Commenta- 
ries on the Psalms and tsaiah* 

del = 

B^ehtaj Btuhof ton Caesarea (Wurzburg, lajS)*’ 
atwe* histories of doctrine and of Christian litet- 


c.w.u 


Eusebius, bp. of Nieomedia; (d. A.D 342?) 
Leader of the Arianumg party from 325 (Nicea) 
till his death, “fellow-disciple" with Anus 
of Lucian of Antioch, Eusebius never deviated 
from radically Anan Views*. He was, however, 
more of a politician than a theologian He 
signed the Creed of 325 against his convictions 
and thereafter gamed an influential position m 
the royal household. He w believed to have been 
the baptirer of the emperor Constantine as the 
latter was dying 


Eutyches! Archimandrite* of a monastery out- 
side Constantinople in the first half of the fifth 
century, was a devoted disciple of Cyril of AJet- 
andria*. He interpreted the teaching regarding 
the natures of Christ in such a manner as to 
deny the two natures m Jesus Christ— the human 
and divme— affirming *at after the Incarnation 
He possessed only the divine nature. At a council 
held fay Flavian, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Eutyches' teaching was condemned, and he him- 
self deposed and eicommunicatcd. But this sen- 
tence was interpreted by Dioscurus, Patriarch of 
Alexandria and successor of Cyril, to impugn the 
orthodoxy of the latter The controversy which 
ensued led to the calling of the Second Council 
of Ephesus (449) at which Dioscurus by sheer 
physical violence annulled the excommunication 
of Eutyches (Pope Leo called it the Robber 
Council and refused to recognize it as legal — See 
Ephesus, Robber Synod of) In turn this led to 
the calling of the Council of Chalcedon* (451) 
■which decided the controversial iiuestion by rul- 
ing chat Jesus Christ possessed two natures in 
one person, and condemning both Eutyches and 
Nestorius alike, while approving Cyril of Al«i- 
andria. Dioscurus was deposed, but his Egyptian 
church rallied about him and repudiated the 
Chaleedoman decision Thus the Egyptian 
church, along with the Ethiopian, adopted mouo- 
physitiam* (the doctrine of one nature In Christ, 
(he divine) as its creed, and drifted into a per- 
manent schism With the Orthodox (i.e, the Chal- 
cedonian. Imperial) church. In this they were 
followed by the patriarchates of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. The Arab Mohammedan conquests of 
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Syria, Palestine, and Egypt made the monophysite 
schism permanent. See Chriatology 
J B. Kidd, The Churches of Eastern Christendom 
(London, n d ) , Arthur A Luce, fhonophysitssm, 
past and present ILondOn, lp2Q) ,,, s 


evangelical: (Derived from the Greek word 
esaggelton meaning “gospel" or “good news”) 
That which pertains to the gospel* Is evangelical 
Since the Reformation considered itself a return 
to the Bible, the word came to be used in Ger- 
many and Switserland as a contrast to Roman 
Catholic. In England it is roughly synonymous 
to “low church”. It is currently used for those 
cxpreisions of Ctiristiamty which stress the need 
for atonement for sin and the rebirth of the in- 
dividual. c.T c 


Evangelical Church, the: The Evangelical 
Church was begun in Pennsylvania m 1800 by 
Jacob Albright (1759-1808) (then Albrecht), a 
son of German immigrant parents and a member 
of the Lutheran Church who was religiously re- 
born under the preaching of pietistic Reformed 
ministers and joined the Methodist Church 
Sensing a real need for evangelical preadiing 
among his fellow German-Americans, Albrecht 
left the Methodist Church, which offered little to 
the Germans, organized his three classes in 1800 
in eastern Pennsylvania and by the time of his 
death m 1808 had won several hundred follow- 
ers and had begun a Discipline— a Book of Rules 
and Order — which was completed by Rev George 
Miller (1774-1816) and published m 1809 in 
Reading, Pa John Dreisbath (1789-1871) was 
the firat presiding elder and founded Evangelical 
Press at New Berlin, ¥a in 1817. 

The Evangelical Churcti spread westward, cater. 
Ing almost exclusively to German speaking peo- 
ple for Sft> years, and oow has expanded to the 
Pacific, In 1850 a mission was begun in Ger- 
many in 1875 in Japan, and in 1900 m China 
Other missions are located la Africa, among the 
mountaineers of Kentucky and among the Ital- 
ians in Wisconsin. Three coUeges and two the- 
ological seminaries* are maintained in the United 
States, 

A division in the Church In 1891-4 led to the 
beginning of the United Evangelical Church which 
reunited in 1922 to fotm the present body of about 
250,000 members in the United States and Can- 
ada and about 30,000 on the mission fields. Ne- 
gotiations have been practically completed for the 
merging of the Evangelical Church and the 
Church of the United Brethttn. in CbrUt* (a 
similar contemporary group of Reformed and 
Mentionite background, William Otterbein and 
Martin Boehm** founders in 1800) which may 
occur by 194-6 Both groups are Arroinian* in 
theology and have a modified episcopal form of 
government. See Ev Congregational Church 
R. W. Albright, ri History of the Stantehcal 
Church (1942) 

Evangelical and Reformed Omreh, the: See 
s V. Reformed Church in the U S. 


Evangelical Congregational Church: A sect 
(formerly a part of the United Evangelical 
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ranched off in 1894 A reunion was effected 
a 1922, but the East Pennsyltama Conference 
.mamed apart and became the Evangelical Con- 
regational Church. It is a Methodiatic body 
nth no distinctive doctrmes or principles. 

a.T.c 

vangelical Mission Covenant Church of 
.menca, Thet An immigrant population in 
menca deeply influenced by the revivais in 
weden and conditions in the churches ot the 
wedish Mission Covenant organized m 187S 
muld naturally seek to found a similar church 
1 America. After unsatisfactory affiliations, rcp- 
sseatatives from Swedish Mission Churches met 
1 Chicago m 1 88 5 and organized the Swedish 
vangelical Mission Covenant of America In 
IE rapid process of assimilation, the name has 
ten changed to the Evangelical Mission Cove- 
ant Church at .America. The Year Book of 
941 reports 453 affiliated churches compnaing a 
lembership of 46,617 in 30 states and Canada 
In church polity the Covenant seeks to com- 
ine Congregational and Presbyterian principles 
he local church has complete freedom. This 
aedom, hovever, Is voluntarily cooperative in 
le 13 Conference Meetings and the Annual Con- 
srence to which the churches send delegates 
rhose decisions control matters such as license 
nd ordination, the missionary enterprise in 
daska, China, and Africa, and the larger poliJ 
les of Covenant institutions. 

Two schools are maintained by the Covenant. 
Mrth Park College and Theological Seminary m 
hicago, and Minnehaha Academy in Minneapo- 
3 In addition, the Covenant and its Confer- 
nces operate two hospitals, eight homes for the 
jed, two orphanages, and two sailor’s homes. 
Theologically the denommation has its deep- 
t roots in the Lutheran tradition. But Inas- 
much as tliere is deliberately no specific creed, 
nd educationally the historical approach to the- 
logy is encouraged, a considerable variety of 
onservative theological opinion exists. Clergy 
nd people unanimously approve the general thc- 
iogical principles as formulated by the president 
f the Covenant, Theodore W Anderson, m 
D" enattt Mtmortes, 1935 the supremacy of the 
ihlej the necessity of spiritual life, belief m 
le unity of all true Christians, the autonomy of 
1 C local church, and, the urgency of the mis- 
onary task 

Headquarters" 1005 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, 
llinois See WaldcnstrOTn, Paul Peter. 

7he Cohenant Weeklyi David Nyvall, The Swedish 
ovemnters (1930) , George M Stephenson, T^f 
LtUyous Aspeets of Steedish ImmigraHoti (1931) , 
eland H. Carlson, A Hutofy of JVoffi Park Co//fgr 
fS4l) K o H 
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ologieal academy with Moricon at its head and 
established an annual Conference Their ener- 
getic mtas,ircs gathered a considerable member- 
ship and their periodicals had a wide circulation. 
They became pioneers in the temperance move- 
ment ir Scotland and no liquor dialer was al- 
lowed in their memoership In 1896 they were 
merged with the Congregational Union of Scot- 
land 

Schaff Herzog, Encjelapedse of Religious Knowi 
edge, V 4, p 224 VTp 

evangelicalism and evangelical revival: The 
term '‘evangelical” refers to the Evangel or Gos- 
pel and his a long histeny. In the Synodical 
Letter of A D 3 82, sent fay the Eastern Bishops 
to th<i*e asaumhled It Rome, which contains the 
first full-ili-dged theological statement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity*, the ‘'cvangtiica! faith” is 
spoken of as that for which persecutions have 
bi-en endured and .is having been "ratified by 
the 31S fathers at Nice! ’’ In E.isUin Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic tradition "Evangelical” 
commonly refers to the iroitation of Christ ac- 
cording to the cou isels of pcrhction set forth in 
of Europe “evangelical” u a usual designation 
for the Churches of tlie Ri. formation. In English 
the Compels In Girminy and adjacent sections 
however the term “evangelical” refers to the po- 
sition and emphasis of the movement known as 
the Evangelical Revival, which began m the 
third decade of the eighteenth century and had a 
continuous history for over a century The pre- 
cursors of Evangelicalism were Moraviantsm, 
Pietism, and Cocccianiam* or Fecier.il!sm (m 
Holland)) in theology it represented a return to 
the doctrines of the Reformation, in ethics and 
conception of the Christian life it wis largely 
influenced by the High Anglican ascetic William 
La-w. 

The founders of Evangchcalisrai were Charles 
and John Wesley and George Whitefield The 
movement arose within the Cliurch of England, 
Its first phase being the “Holy Club” started by 
Charles Wesley at Oxford and presided over by 
John Weslev upon his return from Epworth to 
Oxford in 1729 Metliodi™ as a term of des- 
ignation dates from this phase, though the the- 
ology of the first Oxford Movement "was An 
glican of the right-wing High Church variety 
and Its devotional and liturgical practices were 
those of the primitive Church, The Evangelical 
element was the serious and strenuous imitation 
of the life of Jesus Christ as urged with bril 
liant persistence and stirring effect by William 
Law. It was only after John Wesley’s experi- 
ence of disillusionment and failure as a MiS 
sionary and Parish Priest in Georgia, and after 
hii to England m 1738 that EvangelLcaJ 

urn unerged as at once a savmg of 

J tion* by faith aloao tiiil a oosly 
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felt eijjenence of God’a saving power. Tire me- 
dia here were the writings of Luther and the 
example and personal direction of the Moravians*. 
Whitefield’s partly independent experience of the 
New Birth and discovery of power in preaching 
deserve mention as a distinct factor in the total 
complex of the Revival Likewise his Calvintsm 
exerted a strong influence upon the so-called An- 
glican Evangelicals*. The doctrine of the Wes- 
leys in contrast remained deflnitel) Arminian* 
This divergence m theology together with the 
foundation and remarkable growth of the “United 
Societies”, which were patterned on the old Re- 
ligious Societies of the Church of England but 
were organized and governed largely by John 
Wesley himself, was a potent factor in the inde- 
pendent establishment eventually of Methodism 
Equally important, though by no means the sole 
clement making for separation, was the latitudi- 
narian apathy of the English Bishops 

The Evangelical Revival was emmently a 
preaching revival This preaching, which was 
primarily ot the Gospel of God’s saving grace 
and power against a background of Hi» judg- 
ment unon all sin and unrighteousness, was of 
three kinds' Parochial, Field, and Society Paro- 
chial preaching met opposition hut continued and 
developed into what may be called Anglican 
Evangelicalism. Whitefield was the pioneer and 
great exemplar ot 'field preaching, in which how- 
ever the Wesleys early joiged him It was m 
the meetings of the Religious Societies, a well 
established institution of the Church of England 
of which Samuel Wesley of Epworth had been a 
patron and advocate, that the marked conversion 
phenomena of the Revival were first manifest 
The Revival spread rapidly, meeting an aston- 
ishing response in the hearts and lives of the 
masses of the British people, and is commoniy 
credited by historians as having averted a counter- 
part cf the French Revolution For its soci- 
ological results see evangelicals, Anglican See 
also Law, William, Methodism, Wesley, Charles 
and John, Whitefield, George, Zinzendorf, Nic- 
olaus Cf Pietism, Pietiftic sects in America 
George R Balleme, History of the Evaneeljctl 
Party tn the Church of Englaad -(1903) , Leonard 
Elliott Binns, Evangthtal Movement irt the English 
Church {1928) . W E. H Lecfcy, History of England 
in the Etghteinth Century (1882-91) , John H Ctvei. 
ton Eiangelical Revival In the Eighteenth Century 
(188d) , James Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biog- 
raphy^ (1S4P) ; Leslie Stniheo, History of English 
Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century <2 vols , 
187b). c.w L. 

evnn^elicalB, Anglican; The English use of the 
word for those who preach the gospel of per- 
sonal conversion as the heart of religion dates 
from c, I?50 Modern English-speaking Evan- 
gelicalism m grneral derives from the religious 
revival of that period. In England Evangelicals 
were distinguished from Methodists* by their 
loyalty to the parochial system of the Churcbi 
most of them in the earlv period were Calvinist 
in theology After 1790 th^ acquired more co- 
henon around two cen h i m Lon- 

don, where a group of acti t laymezi I Tied, njd 
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Cambridge University, where Charles Simeon 
{died 1836) was their leader The chief wiit- 
mgs of the Evangelicals were sermons, commen 
taries, devotional works, and hymns, their chief 
practical achievements were in the field of mis- 
sions (the Church Missionary Society, founded 
1799, soon became and has remained the largest 
Anglican Societv) and reforms related to per- 
sonal morality — Wilberforce leading tie anti- 
slavery movement and Shaftesbury that for fac- 
tory reform After 1840 the Evangelicals were 
for 3 while largely absorbed in controversies — 
aga'nst ritualism*, evolution, and higher criti- 
cism, but from about 1880 their traditional in- 
terest in missions and personal religion again 
became central In the p-esent century there has 
been a L'beral Evangelical movement, endeavor- 
ing to combine the religious emphasis of evan- 
gelicalism with freedom of thought and dignity 
In worship In reaction the strict conservatives, 
finding the standards of the C M. S lax, or- 
ganized in the early 1920’a the Bible Churchmen's 
Missionary Society, based on the inerrancy of 
Scripture as a fundamental of the faith. But 
this group, though well supported, is Only a 
fragment of the Evangelicals, whose chief Influ- 
ence IS probably in the emphasis on personal de- 
votion and conduct common to all forms of Eng- 
lish religion See Church of England. 

L E Burns, The Evangelical Movement tn the 
English Church (1928) , C. Smyth. Stmeon and 
Church Order <1940). krh 

Evangelistic Associations; A group of sects so 
classified by the census because, while virtually 
denominations, “they are dominated hv the evan- 
gelistic conception rather than by doctrinal or 
ecclesiastical distinctions.” Some object to the 
designation of denomination Many have holi- 
ness leanings and are Methodist in character 
See under the headings’ Apostolic Christfan 
Church, Apostolic Christian Church (Nazarean), 
Apostolic Faith Mission, Christian Congregation , 
Church of Daniel’s Band, Church of God (Apos- 
tolic)) Church of God as Organized by Christ, 
Hepzibah Faith Missionary Association, Metro- 
politan Church Association, Missionary Bands of 
the World, Pillar of Fire See holiness churches, 

JCTC. 

evangelization propaganda: See religious tract 
movement in the V. S. 

evensong An English name for vespers,* the 
sixth of the seven canonical hours, applied since 
the Reformation to the Anglican office of Eve- 
ning Prayer which is derived from vespers and 
compline* See divine office, matms. tJb 

Everyman. See religious drama. 

evil; (A.S yfel, Ger. uheiy Antithesis of good 
or value*, disvalue, whatever is harmful, pain- 
ful, or undesirable, or disapproved, what is con- 
trary to any purpose (dysteleological) or ideal, 
especially to the moral or to the religious Moral 
ctD is called wrong and cLgious evil, sin* 

I Types vf mi. Evl is chiefly ■ relative 
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moral (voluntary) and natural (independent of 
human volition) More concretely, we may list, 

3) evil will (wrong, sin), 2) intellectual evil 
(ignorance, error), 3) aesthetic evil (ugliness), 

4) religious evil (irreverence, blasphemy), S) 
maladjustment (psychological, biological, social), 

5) incompetence, 7) surd evil (evil of any sort 
m which there is no principle of improvement, 
its only function is to be endured, rejected, con- 
quered, or passed by). 

II Problem of evil Problems arise from the 
presence of contradictions or mcoherenciea in ei- 
periencc. Good and evil seem to be contradic- 
torj The problem is. How can we think the 
real in such a way as to account for its seem- 
ingly contradictory manifestations of good and 
>vil? James’s question, “Doth a fountain send 
forth, at the same place sweet water and bitter'” 
may be asked of the universe. The need for a 
coherent explanation of good and evil exists for 
every thinker, whether he be thelstic or not 

III. Tieedtcy. (Gr, theos, God, dike, jus- 
tice) Thu i* the attempt to “justify the Ways 
of God to man,” that is, to solve the problem of 
evil in the light of faith in the love and justice 
of God. The problem of evil is obviously more 
acute for theism* than for any other type of phi- 
losophy or theology, if it cannot be solved, theisna 
must be abandoned, retained bv faith in hope 
of a future, as yet unattainable, solution, or held 
as a truth above reason (or a eredo qtnet ttis-ur- 
dum), 

IV The eeppareni ftseolsbthty of the problem. 
Many hold that the origin and explanation of 
evils are a mystery hidden in the divine coansela 
and impossible for man to solve. They point to 
the climactic words of Job, “I am vile , I 
will lay my hand upon my mouth . I abhor 
myself and repent,” overlooking Jehovah’s en- 
dorsement of Job’s arguments against the ‘com- 
forters’, “Ye have not spoken of me the thing 
(hat is right, as my servant Job hath." The 
tendency to treat the problem as insoluble arisce 
from agnosticism, from humility (the fallacious 
belief that reason is essentially proud), from the 
belief that a practical solution suffices (oppose 
evill), and from the variety of proposed solu- 
tions. Yet the same arguments which declare 
this problem insoluble would readily lead to 
atheism*. Most thinkers are challenged by diffi- 
culties, rather than being led to abandon search 
for truth Those realists and naturalists who 
hold that the universe is indifferent to good and 
evil (neutral), offer their neutralism as evidence 
that the problem is artificial, but their neutralism 
leaves wide areas of experience (values) irrele- 
vant o real ty 
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the monsas constituting narurc, hut it must be 
pointed out th.it the effects of these free choices 
on man is most unjust, and that Cod is respon- 
sible for crt.iting beings capable of producing 
such evils 3) Honmoral sviis are a deserved 
punishment for Aoain’s for man’s) sin This 
(still popular) theorv ot GeiieMS and of Then 
sophists is rejected by Job and by Jesus (Jn 
9 3), and is refuted by the obvious hack of cor 
relation between sin and suffering 4) Konmora] 
evils are disciplinary. TJuar purpose is to refine, 
to devclon strength, to leach man energy and 
dependence on God. This is logically and mor- 
ally conceiv.ible (if the use of nonmoral evil as 
a means to moral good is justiSable); but the 
frequent tailsire of e.il to iffcct discmlmo and 
its maUdaptation to that end r use questions 3) 
Evil is incomplete good. This theory, often ad- 
vanced in absolute idealism*, has much bas's in 
experience p.art of a painting, or a character, 
may be offensive, whereas the whole is good 
Yet from mcoroplctetif.s alone the goodness of 
the complete cannot be inferred, some apparent 
goods are parts of an evil whole The view 
proposed ijnj' be granted only partial validity 

6) Evil It said to be needed at s eontiast to 
good Vincty IS itself good Thi» aesthetic 
principle IS destructive when applied to moral 
values. It IS not necessary to sin in order to 
enjoy virtue any more than ii is necessary to 
cat a rotten apple in order to enjoy a ripe one 
Further, there is more evil than Is needed for 
effective contrast 7) What is evil for m.in may 
be good for other beings in the universe This 
argument Is a sound rebuke to human pnde and 
to undue anthropoccntrifm, but it does not ex 
plain why God has to give m.in earthquakes, al 
cohol, insanity, and cancer in order to benefit 
superhuman or subhuman beings. Why could 
not our good also be then goodi 8) All evils 
serve an unknown good. This is conceivable, 
but how do we know that the unknown is 
good! Does the unknown good im,akc the known 
evils less evi! for man’ 9) Evil is illusory 
This view 11 held by some Buddhn.ts, Hindus, 
Christian Scientists**, and otiiirs. Evil is 
“maya,” “error of morUi mind.” However, the 
illusion sormhnw exists, and belief that the il- 
luBioc is evil IS Itself an unexplained evil 10) 
Nonnioral evila are a result of factor* in the 
universe which limit Cod’s power For a dii 
cassion of this solution, which is the most popu- 
lar explanation of Surd evil tod,ay (other than the 
traditional views mentioned m 3), 4), and 8), 
see finite God 9ee also Humej wnth of God 
F C S. Schiller, Riddles of the Sphinx (1891. 
1910) , I Royce Stttdui of Coed and 'Evtl 1898) 

F R Tennant, the OtigtB and Propagation of Sin 
1902 O trow D* p oiUm drr Tbeoiaa* 
( 9 0 , W D Nryen am Good and Fnl m 
BELI VI ( 19 4 F S. affightman. The Pind ng ef 
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Tols., 1954) ; N. Berdyaev, Spirit and Rtalily (tr., 
1939) ; Vergilins Feim, First Chapters in Religious 
Philosophy (1937), section "Evil and Theodicy." 
pp. 145-174. 

evil spirits, warding off of: See exorcism; 
spirits. 

Evodius or Buodios: The predecessor of Igna- 
tius* in the episcopal chair of Antioch. He is 
referred to by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory as the £rst bishop of the city. If St. Peter 
be regarded as the first bishop of Antioch, Evo- 
dius would then be the second. As such he was 
among the earliest monarchical bishops* any- 
where. M.S. 

evolution: A term which denotes a process of 
orderly change from a simple toward a more 
complex state. In accurate usage it is restricted 
to processes which exhibit the characteristics of 
organic unity and growth. The three areas in 
which the concept is used are as follows: 1) 
In biology it refers primarily to the transforma- 
tion of one species into another. It may also be' 
used to designate the process of growth within a 
species or within a biological individual. 2) In 
sociology and anthropology** the term denotes 
the modification of human institutions and ideas 
when this process is considered as taking place 
according to a law which involves orderly 
change from simplicity to complexity} 3) in 
metaphysics the term is applied to the cosmic 
process in* those philosophies which regard the 
universe itself as exhibiting a pattern of growth. 

Biologists are practically unanimously agreed 
as to the fact of evolution in the course of life 
oh this earth. The unsolved problems, from the 
standpoint of scientific theory, are related to the 
question of what factors and forces are to be re- 
garded as operative in evolution. Various the- 
ories still are held on this point. 1) Following 
Charles Darwin* one school holds that the cen- 
tral factor in evolution is the natural selection of 
variations which aid In the struggle for survival. 
Modern Darwinians have developed this concep- 
tion through the further analysis of the types of 
modifications which tend to be selected. In this 
connection new knowledge -concerning mutations, 
modifications in the hereditary factors, is ^ of 
prime importance. 2) Another school, following 
J. B. Lamarck, holds that modifications which 
occur during the life of an organism may be 
transmitted to its descendents. Neo-Lamarckians 
have attempted to show that the activities of the 
organism modify its structure} and that such 
modifications can be inherited. Others in this 
school have held that a psychic factor must be 
operative in inheritance} and have thus^ ex- 
plained the inheritance of acquired characteristics. 
Evidence adequate to support the Lamarckian hy- 
pothesis has yet to be produced in the opinion of 
many competent biologists. 3) The theory of 
orthogenesis presupposes a developmental prin- 
ciple or factor at work within the biological spe- 
cies itself which brings about the evolutionary 
changes. The work of contemporary biology is 
laying stress upon detailed research and experi- 


ment in the many aspects of life including those 
studied in morphology, heredity, and ecology. 

The conception of evolution has been . applied 
to the development of human institutions by a 
school of cultural anthropologists who presup- 
pose a fundamental unity in human nature and 
interpret the process of human culture as a grad- 
ual progress toward more complex and higher 
forms. This pattern is used to interpret also the 
development of particular elements in culture*, 
such as religion. Contemporary anthropology is 
less willing to generalize any one pattern of 
the history of human culture, and is inclined to 
reject the uniformitarian and deterministic as- 
sumptions which the older view involved. The 
social Darwinists should be noted as having tried 
to apply to human culture the biological laws 
which Darwin formulated as explaining the proc- 
ess of evolution. Thus Bagehot, Gumplowicr, 
and others interpreted human institutions in 
terms the struggle of groups for survival. 

Most modern philosophies have attempted to 
incorporate the notion of evolution into meta- 
physics. One influential school of ‘‘emergent 
evolutionists” has interpreted the cosmic process 
in terms of the emergence of new and unique 
orders of being out of previously existing orders. 
See cosmogonies. 

pa the theory of evolution see Bavink, The Natural 
Sciences (Eng. tr. of the 4th cd., 1932), Parts 3 
and 4; Joseph Needham, article '’Evolution” in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (1930) ; Julian 
Huxley, Evolution, the Modern Synthesis (1943). 
For criticism of Darwinism see S. Butler, Uncon- 
scious Memory (3rd ed., 1920). For the theo^ of 
emergent evolution see C. Lloyd* Morgan, Life, Mind, 
and Spirit (192d) ; and S. Alexander, Space, Time 
and Deity (London, 1920). For general criticism of 
the doctrine of evolution see L. T. More, The Dogma 
of Evolution (Princeton, 1925). For discussion of 
the evolutionary concept in anthropology see Alex- 
ander Goidenweiser, Anthropology (1937), chaptew 
30 and 31. For a ^neral survey, see "The Idea of 
Evolution,” Chap. XV in V. Perm, Eirst Adventures 
in Philosophy (193d). i>.i).w. 

evolution, the controversy over: The theory of 
biological evolution, which was given its first 
adequate scientific defense by Charles Darwin* 
and Alfred Russell Wallace, precipitated a con- 
troversy in religious thought which involved 
questions concerning the nature of the Christian 
revelation and the re-statement of the Christian 
world view. Specifically, the theory of the evolu- 
tion of species challenged the accepted religious 
doctrine of special creation*, which was claimed 
to be founded on the Scriptures. Thus the prob- 
lem was posed of how ie scriptural record is 
to be understood in relation to scientific knowl- 
edge. Further, the Darwinian theory that natural 
selection is iht operative factor in evolution 
raised metaphysical issues concerning the ul- 
timate cause or causes in the universe and forced 
a reconsideration of the traditional arguments 
for the existence of God, particularly the argu- 
ment from design. 

For a period of about fifteen years after the 
publicarion of On the Origin of Species in 1859, 
the reception accorded the new theory by the- 
ologians varied from cautious acceptance on the 
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pa of a few 0 a w de sp ad e on and 

denun a on In the ea y 1S7CI > the oct o 
ve y be ame ha p n d and ad n dev 

op d a P o an h ugh be ween ho e who 

den n d Da w n m a a h m and o e who 

t ok b o og ea e olo on a an e ab h d fa t 

and who were beginning to revise theological 

eonceptiona in order to incorporate the new 

knowledge Many cultural factors contributed 
to the varieties of reaction. A militant funda- 
mentalut* mpvcincnt holding to a woild view 
based upon a literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture over agimst ail scientiln, theories emerged 
from the reaction against Darwinisra On the 
other aide theolog’ino like George Harris and 
Lyman Abbott, and religious philosophers like 

John Flake* interpreted evolution aa God's meth- 
od of creation These thinkers also accepted the 
theorr of historical development as the basis for 
interpreting revelation in the Scriptures and 
for understanding the history of the Christian' 
movetaent and its thought 

The Roman Catholic Churdi avoided in large 
part an open rupture over evolution, though it 
had Its own modernist* movement to contend 
with. The church kept itself from any open 
break cither with science or with its own teach- 
ing by refraining from pronouncing for or 
against the theory, by holding to the church’s 
right to interpret the Scriptures, and by holding 
to Its own doctrine regarding the nature of man. 
A Catholic biologist, St. George Jackson Mivart, 
defended the theory of biological evolution lit 
hii Gfntsh of Species (!S7l) Catholic apolo- 
gists now hold that the church can accept any 
scientificaily established theory of biological de- 
veiopmenl, always with the provision that the 
church’s teaching concerning the supernatural and 
special creation of the human soul is not denied 
For the evolutionary controversy in America see 
B J lowenberg, "Evolution in New England, 185?- 
1875,” Thg Neti/ Bit$latiiij>iierlerh, Vol. VIII, 1935, 
No 2 . F H Foster, 7ns Moagrts Movement sn 
American Theology p93?) On the Roman Cathohe 
reaction see W M. Agar, Caihohessm and Sha 
Progress ef Stsence (1?'(0} , Heari de Dordolot, Dsr- 
iPinistB and Cathclu 7hQtsg,ht (1923) n n w. 


Ewald, Georg Heinrich August von: (1803- 
1875) German Orientalist, Hebraist, biblical 
critic and historians popularirer of the Develop- 
ment Hypothesis of 0-T growth, writer of the 
Erst great modern introduction to the O-T 

a H w 

exaltation of Christ: The glorification of 
Christ in His Transfiguration, Resurrection, and 
Ascension**, whereby He manifested Hu divin- 
ity, as opposed to His humiliation* at the iastauL 
of the Incarnation*, in which He concealed Hia 
divinity by assuming a human nature, and Hia 
obedience unto death for our Salvation The 
doctrine is strikingly outlined by St. Paul in 
Phil. 2 5-11 . C.Y. 


exarch* An ecclesiastical title m use among the 
Eastern O thodoz — muona, which correapondB 


■ *- he W 
jpnginally 


t of apostolic Ticar 
t deiignited the office 


of a me opo an* of u h mpo ant sees wh ch 
we e mo e haa me opol ana e bu je fa ed 
o ta n he ank f pa he* In the u age 
of h Bu g n O hodo Ch h the era h 
ha u sd n 0 e he Bu ga an u de he 
b und f he dm The p ma e of 

Georgia also bears tJie title of exarch m j 

ex cathedra: (Lot. “from the chair”) A tech- 
nical term einplo/ed by the Roman Cathonc 
Cliurch in connection witfi the infallibility* of 
the Pope* According to the V.atican Council*, 
the Romm Ponliif is by divine assistance infal- 
lible when he teaches ex cathedra, that is, “when 
in the discharge of his office as pastor and teacher 
of all Chi'istians, by virtue of his supreme apos 
tolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding 
faith or mor.vls, to be held by the universal 
Church” See chair of St. Peter. cv 

excdininunictttion: Partial or total exclusion, 
whether temporary or permanent, from a re- 
ligious body Such exclusion involves a priva- 
tion of civil riglits wherever participation m the 
religious fellowship is preiequ'site to the exercise 
of the privileges of citizenship 

Among the Biblical passages which are cited 
in support of a doctrinal basis for excommumea 
non are the following Bern 10,8, Mitt IS 19, 
18 15-18, Rom 16 17i I Cor 5 3-5, II, I3| 
Eph 5 'll, 2 Thtet 3 6, 1+, 1 Tins. I 20, 5 20 
21) Tit 3 10, 2 Jn. 10, U 
Excommunicates are gro'jped by the R. C 
Church as vtiandt and iolcrati The former 
group consists of those whom the Holy See has 
expressly excommunicated by name as persons to 
be specnvlly shunned in religious matters and so 
far ai possible in secular matters Other ei- 
commuaicates are loUraU, 

Some groups of Prutestantlsm place all re- 
sponsibility for final disciplinary action in the 
assembled Church bodyj others delegate the re- 
sponsibility for such action and the revision of 
membership roles to a Church council or com- 
mittee. See apostasy, ban; sin. H w j. 

exegesis: “Exegesis” is the transliteration of the 
Gr,, txc^ests, which could mean “narrative,” 
“tranehtion" or “laterpreution ” It is in the 
last sense that the noun is used in theologyj 
“exegesis” ii “mterprctatiim,” more particularly 
and usually “interpretation, of Scripture” la 
technical parlance the word describes the actual 
interpretation of a concrete passage, while the 
general principles of Biblical interpretation arc 
classed together as “herineneutics”* 

In the O T. period the official interpreters of 
the Law (see law, Hebrew) were the priests 
(Hag. 2 10-13), who In the “Intermediate” and 
N.T. periods were succeeded by the scribes*} es- 
pecially tlic scribes belonging tg the Pharisaic* 
party, who atone continued after A D. 70. Their 
hermeneutic principle maintained that the Law, 
being divine, foresaw all possible problems and 
•o by frtah interpretation coald be m d r finitel y 
expsniW the theory that p the over 

g laxanencc of T J And 


exegesis 


exogamy 


this method wag aided by alleg-ory*, Greek in 
ong'in but adopted by the Jews before the Chris- 
tian erij whidi sought for a. ^‘spiritual” sense 
underlying Scripture, Philo of Alexandria* ex- 
hibits the lengths to which allegory could be 
earned The first Christian exegesis followed 
the contemporary precedents unquestionmgly (1 
Cor 9 9-lOj Gal 4^1-313 etc), and allegory 
la the second century reached fantastic height*, 
controlled only by insistence that ^^orthodox’* 
theology must cot be ■violated The imrnense 
authority of Ongen* virtually canonized the al- 
legorical method, despite protests from the An- 
ti ochean school* and elsewhere, and its more 
extreme votaries disregarded the “literal” sense 
altogether More usually, however, the literal 
sense* was supplemented by the “higher” senses, 
which in the scholastic age were usually fixed 
as three “allegorical” (doctrinal or devotional), 
“moral” and “anagogical”* (describing the fu- 
ture life). With the Reformation the idea of a 
multiple sense of Scripture was less regarded but 
Protestants and Catholics alike continued to de- 
mand correspondence with accepted doctrinal 
formularies from exegetes. A true historical 
exegesis wa* not possible until the growth of a 
true historical consciousness in theology generally 
and in its major development belongs to the 
nineteenth centuryr 

In contemporary Biblical study attempts to 
erect hermeneutics Into a formal discipline have 
been largely abandoned Correct exegesis Is the 
final aim of all historical Biblical endeavor and 
to It all other fields of Biblical research con- 
tribute: textual cnticiam, to determine the pro- 
C2te wording of the passage to be interpreted { 
iericography*, to assure correct translation of thtf 
words employed, Hebrew or Hellenistic Greek 
grammar, to determine the relation of these words 
to one another, historical cnt’cism, to cstabhsh 
the authorship and historical setting of the pas- 
•agej together with all possible further aids 
gained from archaeology*, historical geography, 
contemporary history, form criticism*, etCi Con- 
versely a better exegetlcal alternative may react 
on the contributing fields to decide between tex- 
tual, lexical, grammatical, historical and other 
possibilities So a subjective element is always 
present Biblical exegesis demands from its 
practitioners not only sound hiBtoncal knowledge 
but fine religious and literary sensitivi^ as 
well, really eminent cxegetea are as rare as tc- 
ally eminent figures in any other form of human 
endeavor 

Competence, however, can he attained by cap- 
able and sincere students who are adequately 
equipped in the contributing fields. The sole ques- 
tion to be answered is, “How did the writer ex- 
pect his first readers to understand his words 
The simplest answer is usually therefore the 
best And, gcnerallv speaking, this answer i« to 
be deduced solely from the passage itself. Har- 
monizing with other Biblical passages is to be 
a\ oided unless from the same author, and even 
in this case harmonizing must be used very cau- 
tiously. And the utility of an mtcrpretation for 


modern doctrinal, ethical and devotional pur- 
poses must never weigh with exegetes, who are 
concerned only wuth what the words meant when 
written, not with ■what we should like to have 
them mean today See Biblical cntiLisni, inter- 
pretation, senses of Scripture, typet. bsh 

e^LejJetical nreaching: Preaching based on sound 
excgcsib* of a Biblical text or (more usually) 
passage, in which the hihtorical sense is explained 
before a modern application is sought. n s e 

exemplum An anecdote, drawn from history, 
legend, or fictitious natural history, to enforce 
moral lesson of medie^-al sermon. Collections of 
e empla for preachers Were common ec K 

exile: See Judaism, pre-exile, post-exilic 

exlstentla* (hat exj out of, and siars, to stand) 
That by which a thing is or i3 constituted in the 
order of actuality law 

existentialiscn: Psychology see psychology, 
schools of Phil, and Theol see Kierkegaard, S , 
Barth, K , Heidegger, M , Jaspers, K 

ex mhilo: See cosmogonies, creation 

Exodus* The second book of the 0 T, containing 
the account of the oppression of the Israelite* m 
£gypt and their etodus from that land and 
journey to Mt. Sinai under the leadership of 
Moies (chapters 1-18), and the account of van- 
OU3 events at Mt. Smai, including the making of 
the covenant and the promulgation of certain laws 
(chapters 19-40). Although Moses* i$ tradition- 
ally considered as the author, it is a compos te 
work by J E and Chapters -25-31, 35-40 
are exclusively P material j the rest of the book 
15 a combination of the three sources Exodus is 
of special interest for ita record of the revelation 
of Yahweh to Moses (ch 3 JE, 6 2-13 P), and 
cf the giving of the Tea Commandments The 
ethical decalogue* is found in chapter 20, usu- 
ally attributed to E, but a “ritual decalogue” wag 
discovered b> Goethe in chapter 34, and 
scholars have maintained that this was the orig- 
inal Mosaic decalogue This is improDable, since 
the prescr.ptions of this chapter are applicable 
almost exclusively to a settled agrarian society, 
if Moses d’d not give the familiar Ten Com- 
mandments of chapter 2Q (in a shorter form, 
with restricted application), we do not know 
what laws he gave The date of the evodus has 
been the subject of extensive debate. No theory 
has been advanced which fits all the archaeological 
and Bibhcal data, but a date m the thirteenth 
century B C seems most satisfactory in view of 
the archaeological evidence 

A H McMeile, Tj&f Book of Bxodaj {Westminster 
Comm , 1908) , Q E, Wright, "Epic of Conquest, 
The Bthltcal Archdeologtstf Vol III, No 3, Sept 
1940 j H 

exogamy: A social practice in ■which marriage* 
between members of one^a own group is pro- 
hibited. In the definition of what constitute# 
one’s own group customs vary widely Univer- 
sally.. ho^wever. marriage is prohibited between 
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cs *perc <^raio 


Ezekiel 


parent and chUd, bvotfiM and ««ter Comia 
ttimase 15 also widely prohibited The froup 
''"l ™ niamaj’e ir tabooed is njost com* 
y that defned by conimon descent, but 
ong many preliteratc peoples there are manr 
na loas in which persons hloloyicaHv un'-e* 
iated are forbidden to marry and ,n other in- 
aoMs certain bioJcgically related petaotw ate 
«ipiwe aa marriage partners. Compare w.th 
endogamy ^ 

ex opere operate. A tem used to indiaie the 

■ eaehing that the objectively administered 

■ sacraments do not depend for their priiaarv 

^Kt upon subjective ftefors whether in minister 
1 effectual of themselves eon- 

'Wmg grace* '-from the worfc wrought” (ei 

opere operate) providing that the recipient place 

K.W.J, 

ti^^!r*****" tn bind with an oath, 

the exorcise) Exorcism expressly denotes 

ffrim ^ malevolent spirits* or demons* 

oreisin^ ^ ^ t adjuration (or ex- 
its or d ‘PT- 

i™tjT “ ?"■ '• 

death n, ” , ‘in, Uaclcinness, 

>ir,gt L " T formula,, 

mvoLon 'f without the 

them tiame,” came into use, among 

Smmand* «»l«d>cWons; 

ma»ir«! ’ quotations Aotn sacred writings j and 

eirin* f ".P, throngb fur- 

any overt n- ““tcistti comprises 

'vith or with t**" xcts, performed 

tpirjts are which evil 

mou« a,% ^“ft- 

•ubstances Ae applmaCion of various 

foul odors >1. Pf hideoua sounds and 

» T \VV die use of charms! 
nefer to Exorcism also came 

to repel or wa°rd off 'eT?'"* 
eal!? Dracticr^l ' «puus AljJioat univitf- 

medkiL man 'S Primitive religions*, with the 

mst exlrf ’ 1’’"'”““* ftiesf* a» the exor* 
place In hi^ ^^*i important 

In order to^dsL 'neluding Christianity. 

cisiny k 'i'Pict him as cior^ 

aulhonty rather th ‘upncnatural 

later oerior!. Z .t-Ptistiatw, m both early and 

fr4uerrin H J«4 less 

a minor oX of ■" "se of 

to tibe f>ir ^ in the church tc4tifies 

?re.ent «“«»>«• The 

S toSw 'win^' K=-*>»Pti,mal exor- 
«nd of obiects hi, ^ -i^* «orcism of demoniacs 

in early tii^e, ^ t S' ’ originated 

^ Today, however, .the ptsest alone 


is permitted to exorcise The power attributed 
to the “ttaitje’’ of Jesus survives in the custonjaiy 
conclusion to Cfuistiar. prayets in, -xhicb tis 
name ts invoked. See lajing on of hands, magic 
W HcitmuUcr, !m Kxifflew ffm (19QJ1 , T, K 
Oesteiieirh, Pojjcj 11 p»' Dtiaoatacal and Other (tr 
fr the German, WO) 

experimental paychology: See psychology, 
schools of 

expiation: Sec holocaust) propitiation, sacrifice 

explicit faith; The standaTtl demanded of the 
higher clergy in the Middle Ages, tequirmg the 
mtUligent acceptance of the doctrines of the 
Church, and Involving therefore a clear appte 
hension of the details or those doctrines, opp. to 
inflpheit Jaith*. hwj 

exposition: The cxplanstorv or interpretative 
presentation of tlje content, piirposc or sig 
miicance of a writing or discourse, or other sub- 
ject rnatler st.wj 

expository preaching! That type of preaching 
which, utilieing the results of exegetical* and 
historical study of the subject matter though not 
unnecessarily exhibiting the terms or procedure 
of such prercijuisitc anulysi* in the sermon, at 
tempts to eipoutid and apply tn a oonnected and 
systematic manner the mam ideas or teachings 
cQutaincd m an extended pi«sjge, chapter, or 
book of the Bible, usually, tisough not alwavs, 
distinguish!, d from that type of homiletic* ais 
coutae itt which » brief text is wed as the basis 
or unifying idea of the lernson*. iiwj 

exssiltet: In the Roman rite, the deacon’t 
pruecomam at the lighting of the paschal candlsj 
on Holy Saturday, named from the opening words, 
Exstdtet jam Angelica tttrha, e.lt B 

eixtreme unotion: A sacrament of the Roman 
Catholic and Esscern Orthodox church of anomt- 
itg* the dying. The R C rite to be valid must 
be performed by a properly ordaiord pnest using 
oil* consecrirtcd to tbit purpose only. Eyes, ears, 
nostrils, lijit, hands and feet are artointed^ in, 
each case the formula is repeated “Through this 
holy unction, and His own most tender Mercy, 
may the Lord pardon thee whatever offerees thou 
hast committed by sight (or hearing, etc).” The 
rite differs somewhat in the Raster^ Church. See 
sacraments n-w x 

Ezskieit Boo* of a priest who Was among those 
deported with Jehoiachim (II Kings 24,15) m 
59S B.C , and. was tailed to be a prophet in the 
fifth year after that event (1 2). The last date 
of a prophecy is the tweaty-seventh year (29 17), 
571 B C. The book congtsta of three parts' 1-2+ 
— ^prophecies against “Israel” (Judah) and Jeru- 
saleitjj 25-12 — ^ppophenea aga.\nst foreign nations 
(secondarily placed in the present position 
prophecies 2+26-27 are continued in 33 21-22), 
3+~+8— salutary prophecies for the Israel of the 
Future (40-+8 the vision of the new temple, city 
and Holy Land forming a disUnct unit withm the 
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Ezra 


Ezra 


ae tion) The book has been a e o m center of 
c t sm n late yea Rad cal solutiotia such as 
Torrcy’s (a third ceatuiy S C paeudepigraph I) 
have added to the confusion The moderate crit- 
ical position which seema best is the following 
The “authentic” pieces giving experiences or ut- 
terances of the prophet are all dated except 
12 1-10, where the date may have been lost 
(through transposition''), and are arranged in 
chronological order (now slightly disturbed, cp. 
20 19, a later date than 4-0 1) But each date 
applies only to the first unit following It, other 
distinct pieces subjoined to dated units are sus- 
pect of having been placed there redactionally, 
and their authenticity must be judged separately 
That the book has been much expanded by other 
hands, notably also In chapters 40-4S, is certain 
But even a critically “reduced” book will show 
that Ezekiel was a man of great originality of 
thought and character His influence on the 
subsequent religious and theological development 
was large He has been called the John Calvin 
of the O T Cf Gog and Magog 
R H. Pfeiffer, Intredaction to the Old T estomeni 
(1941) ■ J A Bewer, TjterMure of the Old Testa- 
mittt (rev ed , 1953) 

Ezra; According to the record in Scripture, Ezra 
was the leader of a caravan which returned from 
Babylonia to the Holy Land in the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes, King of Persia (Esra 7 1) (It is usu- 
ally assumed that this Artazerxes Is the first king 
of that name, and the date of Ezra’s arrival in 
Palestine is thus fixed at 453 B.C. It has, how- 
ever, been suggested that the Artaiencs referred 
to IS the second, and that the date of Ezra’s ar- 
rival should be fixed at 397 B.C). The au- 
thenticity of Ezra’s memoirs, now included in 
the Book which bears his name, is being defended 
with increasing vigor by Bible students, and the 
tendency to declare his whole existence mytholo- 
gical IS definitely weakening under the pressure 
of new studies in the Biblical text and more pre- 
cise information regarding Persian life. Ezra’s 
fame, so far as Judaism is concerned, rests only 
secondarily on the main incident recorded In his 
memoirs — his forcible separation of the Judaite 
from the heathen wives whom many of them had 
married Tradition attributes to him the re- 
piomulgation of the Pentateuch* as the accepted 
and binding discipline of Law for all Israel In 
this sense, Ezra is held to have completed the 
work initiated by Moses*, a millemum before 
him It seems certain that Ezra was an impor- 
tant factor in the establishment of the synagogue* 


worsh p the cu tom of read ng the Law as pa t 
of his serv ce and the u ma e ubst tu on of 
the student of tie Law for the Prophet as the 
moral guide of the people. In this sense, un- 
doubtedly, Ezra was the founder of Rabbinic 
legalism. 


W. F. Albright, Prom the Stone Age to Christianity 
(1940), pp 248ff , L, Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 
The Soctoloacal Background of thesr Paith (1938), 
pp J37fE , R Kittel. Geschtchte des Voltes Israel 
(4th and Jth eds., 1921-22), III, 2, pp lyjfiF ; 
Albert T Olmstead. History of Palestine and Syria 
(1931), pp 583ff , Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introdstctton 
to the Old Testament (1941), pp 815 ff , Hans H 
Schaeder. Esra der Schreiher (1930) i, f. 


Ezra: A historical book of the OT, which is 
contained in tie third division of the Hebrew 
canon, the “Writings” or Hagiographa* In 
Hebrew this book originally formed a single 
work with the Book of Nehemiah*, and the two 
books together recount the history of the return 
of the exiles from Babylonia m 538 B.C. and 
the subsequent rebuilding of the temple in Jeru- 
salem (Ezra 1-6), and of the work of Ezra (Ezra 
7-10 s cf Nehemiah 7 73b-10 39) and Nehemiah 
(Nehemiah 1*13). The chronology of the two 
books as they now stand is confused, and there 
must be displacements m the arrangement of ma- 
terial The ~Book of Ezra is unusual in that 
two sections, 4 8-6 18 and 7 12-26, are in the 
Aramaic language It is certain that the author 
of these books also wrote I, II Chronicles* be- 
cause of the close similarities m diction, religious 
viewpoints, and historical methods Jewish tra- 
dibon attributes the Book of Ezra to Ezra*} if 
he was not actually the author, his Memoirs 
formed one of the author’s sources Another 
source was certain Aramaic documents, consist- 
ing chiefly of official papers of Persian kings- 
The authenticity of the latter has been widely 
questioned. Ezra himself has been considered by 
some modern scholars as a purely imagmaiy 
figure (Torrey, Hfihcher), but such skepticism is 
unwarranted He is an. authenbe figure in the 
Persian era, standing for racial purity, promul- 
gabon of the Law, and strict ritualism, it is 
probable, however, that his importance has been 
exaggerated by tradition. His activity is to be 
dated in the first half of the fourth century, fol- 
lowing Nehemiah, both upon internal evidence 
of the Biblical record and the evidence of the 
Elephantine papyri* See Esdras, Books of; L 
Batten. The Boots of Exra and Nehemiah (later 
nabonal Critical Commentary), (1951; C. C Toney, 
Eiris Studies (1910) T.e.K. 



Faber, Jacobus: (c 14SS-c 1536) FreacH be* 
manut and refo>-mer (Calvinut). Hia work m 
Biblical studies was notable, and he produced 
the French -version of the N.T. -which underlies 
all subseijuent translations 0 a c 

faculty psychology See psycholog-y, schools of 

fad Sec culture 

fairy; 'When one relig-ion triumphs o-ver another 
the gods of the -vanquished faith may be identified 
■with those of the victorious one, or rejected as 
demons The Celtic religion evaded both prongs 
of this fork, and by shrinkage of the old gods 
made fairies, brownies, or “little people” of 
them Thus they are still here, still helpful, al- 
though sometimes mischievous, and always shrink 
from holy water and the sign of the cross See 
elf i> o It 

faith: Faith is the giving of oneself to be con- 
trolled and remade by what commands trust and 
devotion What thus commands trust and de- 
votion may be only a belief. On the other hand. 
It may be an operative reality so insistently pres- 
ent in all cxperienee that we cannot acnously and 
practically doubt it no matter what logical de- 
vices for creating doubt may be invented Ex- 
amples of such insistent and inescapable realiUcs 
are one's own self, other selves and the acqusai- 
tjon of thoughts, feelings and interests through 
communicative interaction with others. Any al- 
leged instance of these realities may be doubted, 
but the practical coercions of everyday life make' 
it impossible to doubt seriously that there are 
such realities 

The giving of oneself to be controlled and re- 
made by a reality most surely kno-wn is an act of 
faith just as genuine as the giving of oneself to 
something not so surel> kno-wii The act of faith 
often occurs when there is little evidence or none 
to support It, hut that is blind or ignorant faith 
and 18 not necessary to faith as such. Faith mav 
be the surest knowledge Such knowledge by 
itself alone is not faith but it becomes faith when 
one acts upon n the acr of sc f-xivmg de- 
scrEcd above. 

When the ob cc of faith i a bebcf and not an 


actual reality most surely known by all inquiry, 
one does not want to be troubled by queitione 
concerning the trutll of hiS belief Iti such case 
one guards it against all inquiries which might 
demand some revision or discarding of it This 
protection of the belief against inquiry is accom- 
plished by holding it to be supernaturally sane 
tioncd On this account it is alleged to be 
given by revelation Or by indubitable intuition 
or by mystical experience or in some other way 
if set beyond the bounds of human inquiry and 
testing He who raises a quest. on concerning its 
truth II treating it as though it were a way of 
getting knowledge- But for Inna who treats it 
as object of faith it is not a way of getting 
knowledge It is a wav of sustaining his sense 
of worthfulness in living and he clings to it in 
faith for that reason. 

It IS true that some modernists are committed 
in faith to certain beliefs and at the same time 
hold those beliefs subject to criticism and eveiy 
form of intellectual inquiry which is pertinent 
But when they do this they weaken faith in two 
■ways. They -weaken It as a belief because no 
faith can be strong under such conditions They 
weaken it as commitment to actual reality be- 
cause they do not give themselves in faith to 
sometlimg most surely known. 

If the reality to which one gives himself in 
faith IS physiologically and psychologically in 
escapable, one does not need to cling to any be- 
lief However vaguely apprehended, one cannot 
doubt It So one can criflcine and cast out every 
belief he likes The reality will not let him go 
and he knows that it wilt not, no matter how 
tntich he may cultivate hi» doubts This soifie- 
thing-or-other most important for alt human liv- 
ing doci not continue to be a mere vague some 
thing-or-other It is this only in the beginning 
when it originates faith It becomes more or 
less clarified into definite forms of knowledge as 
faith drives eontlnuoualy to further inquiry into 
Its nature 

Thus neither knowledge nor billef is the source 
of genuine faith. The knowledge which one gets 
u 1 0 et of the f* th. Tlie s of 

fi th u n the human body The hody so irarti 
that one u coerced to be a that one is Tia~ 



faith 

ta ed and taa someth nj or other s most ro 
po an Be ef of the m nd may d b o sup 
press, conceal or confuse this apprehension that 
emerges from the body. They may also clarify 
and inform this bodilj apprehension with true 
knowledge But beliefs of the mind cannot do 
this latter if they are themselves made the ob- 
jects of faith, They can clarify and inform the 
faith only ■when used as means of reaching out 
after -whatever may he most important however 
vaguely at first it may be sensed Such a faith 
magnifies intelligent understanding It also 
opens the way to all the supreme fulfilments of 
life See reason in religion h n-vt 

faith, explicit and implicit: See explicit faith, 
implicit faith 

faith healing: See psychotherapy 

faith, Pauline: See Paul, the Apostle, righteous- 
ness, N T conception of 

faith, saving! See saving faith. 

faker or faqir" (Arabic, poor) A Moslem monk 
In general any ascetic holy man who becomes a 
wandering beggar or miracle-worker. The terra 
dervish* is synonymous with jaktf for Moslem 
monks who usually belonged to a religious order, 
but now often go about as independent mendi- 
cants F.s.J. 

fakih: (Arabian, /aysA, meaning one learned m 
the law) A title given in Africa to schoolmasters 

PE j 

Falashas! A tribe of dark-skinned Jews living 
in Ethiopia for many centuries. Their origin is 
unknown, but they claim ancient descent. They 
call themsclses “Beta-Israel” (House of Israel) 
but the natives call them Falashas, or “exiles”, 
“immigrants”. 

Although diverging from standard Jewish 
practice at many points, they hold steadfast by 
Judaism of Mosaic type, based on an Ethiopic 
■version of the Pentateuch*, hut considerably 
modified by their complete ignorance of Hebrew. 
They are strict monotheists and lead a highly 
moral life. 

living completely apart from the natives, they 
will not allow anyone outside their group into 
their hut-like homes or their synagogues (jttttgtd') 
They strictly observe laws of ritual purity and 
therefore establish themselves near running water. 

Their leaders are divided into mstiokinsie 
(Nazantes), kahetts (priests), and dahurett 
(learned men), who are all non-professionals 

B X. t.F. 

fall of man: Mythical story of Mesopotamian 
adapted by the Israelites in the O T# 
(Gen ui), describing the temptation and trans- 
^:rea3ion of the first man and woman, and their 
Bubsequent expulsion from the 3 ‘ardeii of Eden* 
The biblical narrative aims at exp^amini: three* 
upecti of the h ot univ^exEal death, toil 

for man, txavai fo vo and her mb cebon 
to him. It unpliea alao that hiir^jan hem^ haTc 


family 

acqu red the faculty of d s ernment by an a of 

d obed en e bu d e no te h he doc ne of 
original sin* (IV Ezra n:, 7-Sj Rom v, 12? 
etc). Cfs Gnoatjcism, golden age, prngress 
See N P Williams. Tbe Ideas of the Fall atid of 
OnsfTi&l Stn {19 Al) , P Humbert* Etudes sur te reat 
duFaradts et de la Chute dans la Genese (1940) 

s L T. 

Palse Decretals, The: (commonly the Forg-ed 
Decretals) A collection of documenta of Canon 
Law* under the name of Isidore Mercator (or 
Peccator) emanating- from Rheims before die 
middle of the ninth century c S49-50 (Fourmer) 
The collection is based on earlier collections of Isi- 
dore of Seville* and the Dionysia-Hadriana to- 
gether with the record contained m Cassiodorus*, 
Htstorsa TrtparUta The forgeries occur where 
decretals issued or presumed to have been issued 
had been lost, therefore the Pope Damasus writes 
m ninth century Latin ’ The underlying scheme 
IS an attempt to deliver the Church from the 
menace of feudal disorder and violence, hence 
the author exalts the authority of the humblest 
priest over the greatest Emperor, giving hia ex- 
communication the full authority of the Church, 
a scheme of ecclesiastical leform is introduced, 
the authority of the bishop is maintained against 
the Metropolitans, they provide for an impartial 
tribunal and consequently for the development of 
Papal jurisdiction. Their authority was ques 
txoned by Hincmar of Rheims* in a letter to 
Nicholas I (8^8-867), the question whether 
Nicholas I* used them or not is still regarded 
as open, their authority was not efiecti\ely chal- 
lenged until the Renaissance The> are ul- 
timately the basis alike of GregoriaDiam, Ul- 
tramontaniBUi and Laudian Anglicatusm Sec 
decretals r- w b 

family, the* A group of persons united by com- 
mon descent or by marriage* and practicing a 
common, economy The term is generally used 
to cover a number of difierent types of group- 
ings, Thus a family may consist of a husband 
and wife with or without children, one parent 
with children if the other hag de’5erted, died, or 
been divorced, brothers and sisters -who live to- 
gether after the deaths of their parents, the un- 
married couple with or without children whose 
relationship constitutes a common-law marriage 
Historically and among primitive peoples the 
family often comprised the larger unit of per- 
sona related by common ancestry, but in modern 
society we picture the typical family as a more 
or less stable relationship of husband and wife 
with or without children 

The origin of the family is unknown There 
IS every reason to believe that it is very old since 
m every record of early man there is evidence 
of family life. It is found m every known so- 
<uety both civilued and preliterate. Writings at- 
tempting to determine the prehistoric develop- 
ment of the family have been largely speculative 
and rontradj-tory Pnmanly tht*e wnt^rp have 
dealt with the form of the fanxi y expe lally m 
to whether the car tcA rrlitiomhip between 
and w p ocuicuottB, o f no p om 


0M5 wl ether the fi fra th t f a pa 

a cha c 0 a ma a ha e* The fan y p h 

ah V a o e n po c 0 he uu c al nc d n 

a 1 ao e £3 fo sa ag e n un on 'Wh 
he ha f fam u douij ed y se u 

the e nc d n y be s fied p on s (ju y a 
hiS explanation aione cannot be aitcputi ji the 
a!l iniporUnt reason for the continuance of a 

permanent union The dependence of the child 
upon the mother for aatisfactioti of ila organic 
needs was probahlj another important factor in 
the development of a family organization A« 

the family developed, it undouhtedly took on 
numerous other functions coiinfjtfiit with itj par- 
ticular economy and cultural contacts. 

It has been customary to speak ot the historic 
functions of the familj as economic, educational, 
rehgioua, recreational, protective, and afJeettonal 
Of these, only the affectional suivura in the 

modern family except in the moat limited de- 
gree, the others having been taken over by com- 
raimal agencies. Thus industry is no longer 
found in the home, the educational respnnsibjl- 
jtv for the child after six or even earlier has 
been transferred to the school, recreation ha» 
for the moat part been commercialized, and the 
church and Sunday school have largely taken 
over the religious function Many writers have 
taken this loss of the functions of the family 
as the cause of its increasing instability* In so 
doing they have lost sight of the increased im- 
portance and nature of the uffecttonal function* 
As moderp ijfg has grown more complex, social 
relations less primary, social distance greater, 
reactions more stereotyped and conventional, the 
individual has turned more and more to affec- 
tional satisfactions expressed through intimacies 
and demonstrations of affection, sympathy, shar- 
ing of aspirations, common goals, etc , whose 
locale is the family The focusing of attention 
upon this one function, so intiinatc and emo- 
tional in character and thus naturally fraught 
with possibilities of conflict, has placed such a 
premium upon its attainment a$ to cause the suc- 
cess or failure of family life to be measured in 
these terras alone Thus as modern life has in- 
evitahly made greater demands upon the indi- 
vidual, he in turn has placed greater strain upon 
the family relationship, in other words upon that 
Continuous process of affeclional adjustment and 
readjustment which marriage entails 

Another function of the family Is often ne- 
glected, that of personality development The 
family may he spoken of as the cradle of per- 
sonality in that it IS the ffrst group which the 
child enters and if u here that his personality is 
molded through interaction With family mem- 
bers, the whole constituting a unity of interact- 
ing personalities. The family, adaptable insti- 
tution as it is, has kept abreast of aoeial change. 
It IS upon this adaptability in fact and the shift- 
ing emphasis of its functions in terras of the cul- 
tural setting that its continued existence depends 
See divorce; infideliQr; motherhood; widows, 
treatment ofj woman, religious and ethical 
status of* 
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fttiia The haul sfatr of entai’, as understood ty 
buff* mutics Laniu.'ii' iranalates n a; 
pasting av ly of hiimai, ; erronalstyv although 
not, of cwufe the cessation of the mdividual’i 
liV. 

Henri himmens, hiaitt, Ftaicfi and lnslitu~ 
r,ov* (London, i92^1}. roM 


fanaticism ; (Lat , /msKtricvr, divinely iBspired, 
mad, fr lanum^ tcmBlel Such excessive and l^ 
ritioaal ztsl as to impur velf-cntaiim and dtJ 
stroy moral pet'-pcetivr, While arduous support 
of any cause, rspccjaii} of rtfurm, may incur 
timughtlem charges of finuticiem, the word it 
now properly itjcd only of extreme preoccupation 
with one narrow system ot beliefs with conie- 
■lucnt unrrasniiabie and mjarious neglect of 
other idias and i'aIucs. t-Hnsn 


fanoa' (f,r,, fhan^, A clfuh) An ornamental 
shouider-piccc umd by the popr, the present col 
Inr-likc form of which derives from the Middle 
Ages Karh'r the h rm was jpplicd to various 
other cloths used in worship, such as the priest’s 
tnawiple, the handkerchief used by the faithful in 
prcbciiting their bread-olSermgs, the amice, the 
suhdeacoii’i shoutdcr-veil, ^nd even the flaps of 

3 b'lhtip’s mitre. CT. 

Far Eastern temples; bee temple*, Far Eastern 

Fare!, G : ( 1489-1 StHS) Protestant reformer, horn 
and eiiucated in France; a bold and successful 
preacher of the rcf’irmcd faith sc Basel, Neu- 
chatd and other towns; also at Strasbourg 

and Metz While at (irnevn, he was responsible 
for the beginning of Calviri’a mliustry in that 
city. See Calvin, John, Neuchutel. one 

Famr, Pnederio William; (1831-1903) Aa- 
glicun divine, Canon of Weitminsier and Dean 
of Caijttrhotj. Born in India, he studied at Cam- 
li-Idge and was a schoolmaiitcr at Harrow and 
Marlborough before going to Westminster Abbey 
He it known especially for hit writings on Bib- 
lical tunes, including works on the early churchet, 

4 life of Ciirnt, and a ttudy of the Bible. He was 
I central churchinan, with wide interests. wNf 

faahion; See culture. 

fasting; The bodily and mental experiences of 
early man during timet of lack of food may ac- 
count fur the practice of fatting at a religious 
technique. Prolonged hunger give* rise to visioat. 
The fast was used for this purpose by the Amer- 
ican Indian in acquiring his private totem,* by 
thamans in making contact with spirits, by those 
who consulted the Greet oracles. The suffering 


ta 


fatalism 


fatlteAood 


involved in fasting made it a fitting way of ex- 
ptesaing penitence seeking forgiveness or making 
atonement Tfie fast was practically universal as 
one phase of the ceremony of mourning It was 
widely used as a preparation for participation in 
such ceremonials as firstfruitsj baptism^ initiation 
and communion ** Where the fiesh and the desires 
of the fiesh were considered obstacles to the re- 
lease of the soul from bondage, fasting was an 
essential of religious discipline It was also a 
means of acquiring supernatural power It gave 
added efBcacy to a rite, and sometimes was com- 
bined with other austerities to command or con- 
trol the gods The amount of fasting required m 
the great religions varies widely Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam have fixed fast days. Islam adds 
the annual fast of Ramadan,* which requires ab- 
stantioa from food during the daslight hours for 
a month. The fast has been most eitcnsiveiy 
used m India Zoroastrianism forbad fasting. 

n E H. 

fatalism: Fatalism, differs from fate*, in that the 
former provides for the inevitableness of events, 
causes or no causes, while the latter sees events 
determined within relation of cause and effect 
In this sense. Fatalism is more nearly akin to the 
indeterminism of fortune* Accordingly, fatalism 
IS spoken of commonly as blind It is recognized, 
of course, that there arc those who relate fatalism 
to the consequences of fate and thereby subject 
it to the nature of circumstances or causes. 

Fatalism is a Weliattsc&auungen whose logical 
issue IS pessimism as is illustrated by the cyclical 
view of history See kismet Cf determinism, pre- 
destination. p R H 

fate: (Greek and Roman) Fate is the belief that 
events constitute a chain of causes* and effects 
within determinism. It differs from Fortune* in 
that the latter falls outside of determinism, and 
from Fatalism* which necessitates unconditionally 
the event. The conception of Moira is basic to 
that of fate. The notion of Moira is analogous to 
real estate allotments whose boundaries must not 
be transgressed That is to each individual is 
assigned a sphere or a becomingness which he is 
obliged to acknowledge and observe. This applies, 
likewise, to all living objects including the gods. 
Phaeton transgressed his proper bounds and paid 
the consequences Heraclitus* thought that if the 
tun over-stepped his bounds, the Errynes (fates) 
would bring him back again. 

During Homer’s tune the gods did the work of 
fate but with Hesiod, three individual characters 
emerged as spinsters with appropriate names 
“Clothe the youngest, spun the thread of life ... 
Lachesis the second, twisted it . .and Atropas 
the third sister, armed with a huge pair of shears, 
rernorselessly cut short the thread of life ” (H A. 
Guerber, Myihi of Greece and Rome, p IfiS). 

Although recognized by thinkers prior to the 
time of the Stoics, such as Heraclitus and Plato, 
belief m fate came into its own with Epictetus 
and the Stoics** who held that the will of God is 
inescapable whether one wishes it or not In the 
t li the t3tk of the to 


himself into the conviction that somehow it will 
minister to his good f r h 

Father Divine's Peace Mission: A Negro re- 
ligious sect led by M. J Devine, or Divme, for 
merly m the Harlem section of New York but 
later removed to Philadelphia. This cult leader 
achieved great notoriety because of the emotional 
excesses attending his meetings, alleged healings 
and other miracles, his unexplained possession of 
large sums of money, his valuable properties, 
called “heavens,” “kingdoms,” and “promised 
land,” and the claims of divinitj made by or for 
him He was frequently before the courts on 
various charges but refused to divulge the source 
of his wealth “I have money without limit,” he 
said, “because tny money comes from God ” 

It seems that “Father Divine” is really George 
Baker, who was born of Gullah slave parents 
near Savannah, Ga. In Georgia he was once sen- 
tenced to the chain gang and later tried for in- 
sanity because of his messianic claims and disorders 
incident thereto He achieved fame in Sayville, 
Long Island, about 1920 and became a “lion” in 
Harlem about 1930 He gave elaborate banquets 
to his followers, who greeted each other with the 
salutation “Peace,” and claimed millions of ad- 
herents Meetings m the “peace missions” were 
characterized by emotional excesses of various 
kinds, and hiS halls were bedecked with signs 
bearing “Father Divine is God,” “Father Divme, 
God Almighty,” “Father Divine is the Messiah,” 
“Father Divine is the King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords,” and similar sentiments In court he 
refused either to deny or affirm that he Vfas God 
See communistic settlements, religious 
E. T. Clark, The Small Sects in America (1937) 
Hoshar, God tn a Roil: Royce (1936) ; Parker, The 
tnet edible Mejsiah (1937). The Peace Mission pub 
lishes two pipers in New York. The World Herald 
and The Spoken Word etc 

fatherhood: State of being a male parent. More 
significantly, the character and social role of such 
a parent. In nearly all primitive and savage 
societies known, and in most civilized communi- 
ties, fathers have been dominant in family life 
and fatherhood regarded with high respect or 
even with religious awe. Some anthropologists, as 
J. J Bachofen, L. H Morgan, and R S, Brif- 
fault, believe that the few matnarchates* which 
now exist are vestiges of the once prevailing form 
of family But, as E Westermarck has argued 
(though with exaggerated emphasis), there is more 
evidence against this theoiy than in favor of it 
Jesus’ description of God’s relation to human 
beings as one of Fatherhood emphasizes 1) His 
creatorship to which men owe their very beingj 
2) our likeness to Him as persons, 3) His au- 
thority (for the father’s authority was absolute 
in both Hebrew and Roman families of Jesus’ 
time), and 4) His love This description, so 
important to theology, also bears witness, as do 
many other evidences, to the kindness and devo- 
tion with which the typical Jewish father, in the 
first century, exercised hia patriarchal* power and 
Tiility Sec I- 
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Fathcm S« AaU N noe Fnhm ApoIojuU 
Fathett. 

Fatiha or Fatihah: (Aratiiaa fauhah, that which 
opens) The short opening- Si,ra (chapter) of the 
K-oraiij* used by Moslems in pra>er many times 
a day, and to whom it means as much as the 
Lord’s Prajer does to Christians, t s J 

fatwa Or futwai A Hindu and Moslem legal 
term, meaning a formal legal opinion given by a 
canon la-wvcr Herce, a judicial sentence P-i j. 

fauns: (Lat, faunas, from faaeo, to favor, pro- 
tect) Pla>ful rustic diviintics, like the Greek 
satvra, deriving their name and characteristics 
trom the old Latin god, Faunus, bestovSer of 
fruitfulness and foresight, who was httnseif iden- 
tified with. Pan of the Greeks, hence his horn* 
and his goat’s feet. u.m.n. 

Feast of Fools, Feast ol Asses- A burlesque 
of the ritual by the, lower clergy (hence some- 
times wiled “Feast of the Subdeacons’’), cele- 
brated late in December or at tiic oeginniag of 
Janinry from the 1 2th century to the opening 
of the 16th, in France and less commonly m 
England and other countries Features of the 
celebration often included the election of a boy 
bishop and the entrance of an ass into the church 
It was condemned br morabring preachers such 
as Gerson and Husa See New Year’s celebration* 

E K Chambers, The Mtdsteal Stagr, 2 vols (Ol 
ford, 1903) J T sa 

Feast of Taberaaclei: See Tabernacles, Feast of 

feasting. Feast* usually occur at the important 
transition times in the life of the individual, the 
turning points of the year, anniversaries of happy 
occasione m the history of a religion and event* 
m the lives of the gods. In the first clast are 
marriage feasts, the feast to celebrate pregnancy, 
the feasts at birih and naming Where circum- 
cision* was practiced, a feast was part of the 
ceremony When childhood was outgrown, ad- 
mission to adult privilegea and responsibilities 
through initiation was celebrated by feasting. At 
the end was the funeral feast, followed by cono- 
memorative feasts at stated times afterwards. The 
seasonal feasts varied with the peoples. Usually 
they centered around the food* supply, but some 
religions included not only the turning of the 
B'-asona but also changes of the moon as times 
for festivals On many occasions of animal sacri- 
fice* to the gods the flesh made a feast for the 
people The feasts which art peculiar to a par- 
ticular religion usually celebrate events in the 
lives of its gods, saviors or saints. See death and 
burial practices, harvest festivals, A * k. 

feasts and fasts, Jewish; See Jewish religinui 

festivals. 

feasts and fasts of the Roman Catholic 
Church: Feasts are days designated by ecclesias- 
tieai authority for giving special honor to God, 
to Chnst in H sacred h oity to the V” gin 
Mary the sragel*, saint*, imd holy thragi Fcaat* 
vary greatly m hturgic*] ugmfkance Of prune 


impoTtaace becacuc of the nliuence on Cathohx 
1 fc a.c the hn-ydayi of obi jation, .ha. ,s, day, 
whicfl the taithful are obliged to assist at Mass* 
and to ab.,tain from servile works The days of 
obligation include all Sundays, and dome other 
feasts the number of which varies in different 
countries In the Unitid States sir special feasts 
are observed as days of obligation, three in honor 
of the Savior (Christmas, the Circumcision, Ascen- 
Sion Thursday), two m honor of the Virgin 
Mary (the Assumption, August H, and the 
Immaculate Conception, Dccemoer 8), and one 
ill honor of the saints (All Saints’, November I) 
Fasts are days of special penance.* The cc 
cIcttaBtical fast consists essentially m the taking 
of only one full meal a day, either at noon or 
m the evening Me it may be eaten at the full 
meal unless the. day is also one of abstinence 
Two very light meals iic also allowed, the quan- 
tity and quality of which arc defined by approved 
local usage. The times of fast are Lent, the 
Fmber Dies, and the vigils of Christmas, Pentc- 
coat, the Assumption, .uid All Saint»’ The Ember 
Days, MgiU, and some of the da/s of Lent are 
also days ot abstinence See Black last, the, fes 
tivals and holy clays, Chnstini 

H A Ayrinhar, Afiviinistralwe Ltgutamn in iht 
Ncia Code of Canon Lata (l930) 


FebrPtiiamsm : From the pseudonym Febroniu* 
used by N von Honthtim, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Trier (1701-1790), in file siasu erelestai, 1763j 
a German Galhcanisin, dechinng papal primacy 
limited by Gencril Councils in doctrmt, national 
churches in dt'Ciplme, basis ©f aivti-jupal policy 
of German Archbishop* and Emperor Joseph II 

EK K 


JebruatSees v. Lupcrcalia 

Fechner, Gustav Theodor: (1801-1887) A* a 
pantheistic panpsychist he advanced a doarme of 
payche-physicai paralidism for which he had 
•omc impressive eipcnmental evidence As founder 
of p»ychq-phy*!ca or experimental psychology, he 
held that there la a definite mathematically deter- 
mined quantitative relation between tlie mental 
and the material. Conceiving the universe as an 
organism imbued with a consciousness of itself, 
and being the body of God, for him God’s per 
fection docs not consiet m a static completeness, 
but in Unlimited progress plants, animals, planets, 
«taxs, and the cosmos as a hierarchy of soul* are 
unified withm the soul of God 
Zrndavejia (Leipsig. IHjt) , "Untf die Secieafrap 
(Lcipaig, 1861; , Die dtcf Afolire and CrSndt an 
Glaabent (Leipaig. 1863); '}fir LifiJe Boak of Life 
After Death (1913) ; h Denncrt, lechner ah Natur 
Sothsoph unU Christ, em Beitraf, zar Kritsu iet 
ranthenmus (Guterslob, 1902) , W, James, 7 he doc 
trine of the earih^taul and af heings inlermediate he 
xuiaen man and God, an acioant of the philosophy 
af G r Peehntr (1909) . C. Luimann, .Vfejwrrwj 
and Cbrutrmam ty C Th Tethner ( Leri in, 19n) , 
F A E Meyer. Piihsopbischt Meiapbysik and 
ehrissthher Glasibe hex Gttitav Theodor Pethner (Got 
tingen. I9i7) K ^ 


Ied*r»l of n^giDiu bodie» The Ser- 

cnlj b Federal Cenni*, taken m 1850 wa* the first 
to pwbLah rehgiou* statistic* Poor lo that tunc 



Jederal 


feet 


religious groups objected to any federal action 
on the ground that a census of church member- 
ship might lead to g-overnmentai control of church 
members. Indeed, some church org-anwations did 
not believe that it was right for anyone to count 
their iocks, citing the pestilences and death which 
had come to seventy thousand men because David 
ill advisedly had taken the census of the Israelites, 
Secular objection to a federal census of churches 
was raised late as 1850 by the state rights 
school 

The federal government began cautiously in 
1850 With figures on the number of churches, 
church accommodations, that is seating capacity, 
and the value of church property. These items 
were repeated in 3860 In 1870 a distinction was 
made between church edifices and church organ- 
izations Ten >ears later elaborate attempts were 
made to broaden the scope of the religious census 
Much material was collected, and partially com- 
piled , but, for reasons which cannot now be 
determined, the material was not published. N'o 
more go'vernment figures were published until 
1906 when Rffltgsoui Bodies appeared, to be re- 
peated each successn^e decade The figures of 1906 
included ^formation on the date of establishment 
of local church organizations, debts, the language 
in which the services were conducted, and, most 
important of all, data on the history, polity, mis- 
sionary and educational work of each denomina- 
tion. In 1926 urban and rural churches were 
separately tabulated. In 1850 special marshalls 
were employed by the government to collect the 
figures This method was then abandoned in favor 
of correspondence 

These religious statistics are not perfect Yet 
historians have not fully utilized, and church 
leaders have not fully realized the significance of 
the extensive facts collected by the federal gov- 
ernment, 

Tlie introduction to each special census report con- 
tains pertinent historical data Part one of KeltgfQUS 
1906 ( 1910 ) has the best historical summary, 

c s E 

Federal Council of The Churches of Christ 
in America: An official federation of the na- 
tional bodies of the churches, designed manifest 
the essential onencs? of the Christian churches of 
America m Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and 
Saviour,” and organized m 1908 '‘for the prosecu- 
tion of work that can be better done in union 
than in separation ” Most of the major Protestant 
bodies and one of the Eastern Catholic group arc 
constituent members of the Council, having 140,- 
000 local congregations with a combined member* 
ship of well over 25,000,000, The Council meets 
biennially Between meetings its business is ear- 
ned on bv the Executive Committee, of about 
one hundred representativea of the constituent 
bodies 

Among the objects of the Federal Council are 
“to encourage devotional fellowship and mutual 
counsel concerning the spiritual life and religious 
activities of the churches” and “to secure a larger 
combined influence for the churches of Christ m 
all a iTe c ti ng the ounl md social ccmcfi- 


tion of the people, so as to promote the application 
of the law of Christ in e-very relation of human 
life.” It Is specifically provided m the constitution 
that ^This Federal Council shall have no authority 
over the constituent bodies adhering to it. 

It has no authority to draw up a common creed 
or form, of government or of worship, or an any 
way to limit the full autonomy of the Christian, 
bodies adhering to it 

In addition to the Field Department, which 
encourages the formation of local and state coun- 
cils of churches, and promotes the entire coopera 
tive program on the field, the Council works 
through the Departments of Evangelism, Inter- 
national Justice and Good-will, the Church and 
Social Service, Race Relations, Research and 
Education, Relations with Churches Abroad, and 
Kational Religious Radio, together with various 
commissions dealing with speafic fields of inter- 
est and activity The General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains is intimately related 
to the Federal Council, and the Council is partly 
or wholly responsible also for the work of the 
Christian Commission for Camp and Defense 
Communities, the Commissioa on Aliens and 
Prisoners of War, the Committee on the Con- 
scientious Objector, the Committee on Foreign 
Relief Appeals in the Churches, and the Commis- 
sion to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace. A monthly magazine is published, called 
the TidUfdl Council Bulletin ^ and a weeltlv Infor- 
mation Service furnishes accurate reports on con- 
temporary public issuea of interest to the churches 
The officers for 1940-1942 are Dean Luther A 
Wcigle, President, Dr. Albert E, Day, Vice- 
President, Dr, Samuel McCrea Cavert, General 
Secretary Cf Interchurch World Movement of 
North America; social work of the churches, 

LAW 

federal theology; See covenant theology. 

federated churches; This expression describes a 
development in church organization since about 
1910 in hundreds of smaller American communi- 
ties where over-churching has become a problem 
Two or more churches of different Protestant 
denominations combine for worship and work, 
under one minister, preserving their own organ- 
izations, membershipa and denominational con 
ncctions. The churches do not really federate, 
“associated churches” would be more accurate. 
Sometimes an additional undenominational church, 
called “the federated cHiirch,” springi up alongside 
the others Methods of organization and work on 
this basis vary widely, as do the results In some 
cases federation has led to union; in others it has 
long continued satisfactorily, in others it has 
been abandoned k. H n* 

feet washing: A term which refers to the inci- 
dent in Jn. 13 1-17 Washing of the feet was an 
incident always offered to a guest at an ancient 
feast, and a menial was set apart for this service 
Jesus himself performed it for his disciples before 
the Last Supper. From his example the cuatom 
passed into the early church, and is mentioned m 
1 Tim. 5 10 m one which £*3J to the charge of 
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Feinn Cycle: Legends of the old Irish heroes, 
Finn mac Cool, Fergus, Ossfais and other's. Also 
known as Fenian cycle, pom 

Felix of Urge!; (Spam, d 818> Bishop With 
Elipandua,* the chief theologian of Spanish Adop- 
tionisin Hu teachings, answered by Akutn,* isem 
condemned by synods of Ratisbon (?92), Frank- 
fort (79+), Ai'x-la-ChapclIc (79*1), Deposed, he 
was given into custody of Leidrad, bishop of 
Lyons, dying scemmglv penitent and orChodnit 
Agobard*' hter discovered tiact showing his re- 
cantation was supcrhwal a c 

Fenelon: (Francois de Salignac de la Mothe) 
(16S1-17I51 Archb'shop of Cimbrai, perceptor of 
the Due do Bourgo>nc for whose initruction he 
wrote TiUma9Uf, one of the mo-t rr.id French 
hooks Adopted the Quictist* idtas of Mmc. 
Gujon* for winch he was condemned at Roinc 
Author of a treatise De I’ejMaiion dts files 
and other religious works ’v/vse 

feng shut See Chinese Terminology 

fenrir or fenrisulf: A wolfish tisonster, offspring 
of Loki * One of the encmits of the pods, who is 
to swallow Odin* himself at the lajt day, only 
to have his jaws torn apart by Odin’s son Vidar. 
He IS also fated to swallow the sun. Saetnund’s 
Edda * p o M- 

Ferrara-Florence, Council of : ^V^^«a the Coun- 
cil of Basel* (1A31) proved intractable, owing to 
the feud which broke out between the adherents 
of the concthar* theory and of papal supremacy. 
Pope Eugenius IV transferred his faction to 
Ferrara, where it held sessions from September 
1+37 to January 1+39 The efnef subject of dis- 
cussion, and the main reason why this Council 
fnally won out over the rump Council at Basel, 
were the negotiations with the Byzantine Emperor 
John Vni, which promised to result in the re- 
union of the Eastern and Wcatern churches How- 
ever, during tile Ferrara sessions, no agreement 
was reached It was not until the Council was 
once more transferred, this time to Florence, that 
the Western Church scored a victory over the 
Baatcni, insofar that the “Filioque”* clause of 
the Niccne Creed was admitted by the Easterns, 
but in the sense that the “Holy Spirit proccedeth 
from the Father through the Soa,” not “arid the 
Son ” This and other concessions were vlrtimlly 
forced, for the Greeks came primarily to seek 
military aid against the Turks, consequently, the 
Council was in a position to dictate Its terms 
Finally, the negotiations resulted in the “Act of 
Union” proclaimed on July 6, 1439 This m 
theory terminated the Great Schism* which had 
lasted t-ntt 105+ ITersTtliclea*, the B ' “ 
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fertility cult : Set Baalism. 


festival of orthodoxy, the: See images 

festivals, harvest: See harvest festivals. 

festivals and holy days, Christian; On the 
tbeorv that evey dat ought to be a feast day for 
Christians, the Fiimitive Church recognized no 
festivals. Need for times of common devotion and 
the dcsirabilitv uf giving new significance to dayi 
and seasons Jong atsocated with Jewish or pagan 
tradition finally overcime the opposition to such 
observance and led to the ettablishmeat of special 
Christian solemnities. Thu movement, however, 
was of such slow growth that Easter and Pente- 
cost** constituted, with Sunday,* the only inu 
vcrsal festivals of the Church until the addition 
of Christmas and Epiphany** in the fourth cen 
tury. After the triumph of Chnstiamtv, when 
these days had g.tmed in sanctity and importance 
through legislation prescribing their observance, 
festivals increased more rapidly Feasts m com- 
memoration of the Virgin, the Apostles, and such 
events as the Circiimcisnin, tjir Ascension,** and 
the Invention of the Cross were introduced from 
the fifth to tile ninth centuries Wider celebration 
of local festivals honoring martyrs, confessors, 
and lesser saints* followed By the time of the 
issuance of Cratian’s* DecrUum (ca. 11 SO I) no 
fewer than thirty-si* holy days, besides Sundays, 
were tabulated by the CburcSi for general ob- 
servance Further eipansion of the eecleiiastical 
calendar the popes sought to Control by reserving 
to themselves the right of canonization, and urg- 
ing that the episcopal power to institute new 
festivals be exercised only in favor of saints 
rreognized by the Apostolic See. Still t!ie list of 
feast days grew substantially from the middle of 
the twelfth century to the Reformation Since the 
Church stipulated that all compulsory holy days 
be observed with attendance at mass and ab- 
stinence from unnecessary servile work, many 
communities were bidden to keep virtually two 
Sundays in the week 

To practical reformers the celebration of holy 
days in siuh numbeis seemed ifj-suited to a people 
who lived by manual labor As early as 127+ 
Humbert de Romans had therefore suggested to 
the Council of Lyons* that pcrmiasion to wort 
after mass be granted on all but the greater 
holy days. Although frequent complaints about 
tlie misuse of holiday leisure lent weight to this 
proposal, it met with little approval The argu- 
ment was gradually strengthened, however, by the 
feeling of men like Wyclif* that multiplication 
lessened the value of these days and fostered in- 
difference to them Such a point of view gamed 
ground slowly until the opening decades of the 
fifteenth century, when the mnvemeat acquired 
mmieciia through the ssdToeaey of Jean Gcrsssi* 
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festivals 
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Pierre Pranccsco ZabarelJa^ and Kicolas 

dc Cleman^res * The efforts of these reformers are 
reflected in a recommendation to the Council of 
Constance* for the abrogation of lesser feast 
days Inasmuch as no action was taken here, or 
at the Council of Basely* the matter did not 
become an issue again until Luther* made his 
appeal to the Nobility of the German Nation 
(1520) As a practical measure he then proposed 
the abolition of all bolv days except Sanda>, 
although New Year% Ascension Day> and Pente-* 
cost were included in a later memorandiim 
(1528) If additional festivals were observed^ 
he suggested the transference of their celebration 
to Sunday Other reform churches followed a 
similar, or even more rigorous, policy, 

After se'v erance of its ties with Rome, the 
English Church retained m its calendar few major 
holidays with special services, but kept a larger 
number of minor ones, without provision for 
their observance* In Cathohe countries a com- 
parable step was not taken until 1642, when, 
under Urban VIJI, holy da^s of obligation were 
reduced to thirty-six, in. addition to Sunday In 
suhsei^uent years the li^it of feasts for the uni- 
versal church has been further curtailed, and 
certain countries have been made exempt from 
celebrating all of these In the United States, 
for example, only the Feasts of New Year’s, the 
Ascension, the Assumption at the Virgin, All 
Saints’, the Immaculate Conception, and Christ- 
mas require observance. Since the middle of the 
last century, however, Protestant churches have 
shown a tendency to appoint new festivals such 
at Missionary Day, Children’s Day, and the Feast 
of the Dead, and to celebrate with services na- 
tional memorial days like Thanksgiving and 
Armistice Day See church year, church year 
cycle, feasts and faets of the Roman Catholic 
Church, New Year’s celebrations, wake 
Nicolas de CUmanges ‘"De novis celebntatibus non 
instituendis’'’* Opera omma, edited b) J, M Lydius 
(1515) ; I M Duchesne, Lsj engines du cults 
chritten (1898), 2nd ed. , Walker Gwynne, The 
Chfisttan Year (1^15) , K A H Keilnei, HsortoUgy 
(trans from the German, 1908) , E C Rodgers, 
Dtscusnott of Halfdays m the Later Altddle Agee 
(1940) , Hutton Webster, Rest Days (I9l6) 

festivals, Jewish religious* See Jewish religious 
festivals. 

fetishism; The use of a material object, which is 
the temporary or permanent abode of a soul or 
spirit as a means of acquiring values. The term, 
fetish, has largely lost its usefulness m the re- 
ligious sciences because of the variety of meanings 
which have crept into it since the close of the 
18th century August Comte* extended its meaning 
to include nature worship, but it is now generally 
agreed that nature powers are not fetishes The 
term has been used aa practically synonvmaus with 
idol and amulet As distinct from a fetish an 
idol is a material symbol or representation of 
a god An amulet is a material object effective 
through its own mysterious potency and not be- 
cause of the power of an rndwelling spirit* Like 
the iprmlrt, i fetrih may be arty xuatcrivl' thing 


It 18 selected because of its origin, as the tooth 
or claw of an animal, or a human skull , because 
of ita unusual character, or because of some 
experience of the possessor with it A priest or 
shaman may persuade a spirit to take up its abode 
in the object The fetish may be specialized to 
provide one specific value more often it has a 
general usefulness m giving protection, preventing 
or healing disease, assuring success, fulfilling the 
desire for children or for more material things. 
If it fails it IS discarded. When a fetish belongs 
to a village or a tribe and acquires a social cult, 
the embodied spirit is close to the status of a god. 
See charms and amulets^ idols and images, 
magic, spirits abh 

feudahstn: The state of society m Europe from 
the ninth to the fifteenth c*‘ntury, in which the 
decisive political power rested with a landed 
aristocracy (barons) and among these a measure 
of security was attained by an intricate senes of 
contracts of euzeramty and vassalage As the 
possessor of property the medieval churr’i became 
deeply entangled in the feudal nexus (See eigen- 
kirche, advowson, patronage) The theological 
and ecclesiastical thought of the period in some 
degree reflects the feudal social pattern and it» 
presuppositions, Hildebrand’s claims of papa! au- 
thority, and the papal policy of securing oaths of 
fealty from secular rulers, accord with the feudal 
conception of lordship But papal claims went 
beyond the bounds of contract and mounted to 
absolutism Anselm’s doctrine of atonement seems 
to assume a concept of God as resembling a 
feudal suzerain, offense against whom has the 
degree of gravity which corresponds to his dignity 
or rank Feudal notions of contract lie behind the 
typical seventeenth century political doctrines, and 
may have affected the rise of the “covenant 
theology” in the Reformed Church 

J Calmette, La socthi feodale, Snd ed. (1927) , 
O Gierke, Palttjcal Theonei of the Middle Ages, 
(transl F W Maitland, 1900). jtm 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas: (1804-1872) Be- 
longs to the so-called ^‘left wing” of the old 
Hegelian school. He taught that religion is the 
mirror of man’s own nature and ideals only, that 
God and the gods are nothing but products of a 
merely human imagmation He criticized severely 
Hegel’s* speculative metaphysic for having com- 
pletely oppressed the element of sensation, and he 
finally propagated sensualism and materialism 
Cf UUmann, Karl 

Grundsafze der Phfhsophff der 'Zukunit (1845) , 
Wessn des Ckristesdums (1841); "^esen der Religion 
(184s) , K Grun, Ludwig peuerhach (Leipzig, 
1874) , K L5with, Von Hegel bis Nietzsche (1941) 

F. JC 

Fichte, Immanuel Hermann: (17$7-1S79) Son 
of J G Fichte,* Immanuel H, Fichte, was m 
succession professor of philosophy at the uni- 
versities of Bonn and Tubingen He demanded 
a return of philosophy to the principle of per- 
sonality, God must no longer be conceived as the 
universal but as the personal In his ethical theism 
he strcingly enopluukiecd the social q^uestiuiL. He 
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Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814) Holding 

professorships at the University of Jena and at 
the newly established University of Berlin, 1* 
worked for the restoration of the German nation 
No philosopher has ever made a patriotic appeal 
upon a higher moral plane 

Intent upon upholding the realltv of religiona 
and spiritual aspects of human life, Fichte asserts 
the independence, inwardness and validity of spir- 
itual hfe All religious svmbols being merely 
makeshifts are nevertheless valuable in proportion 
as they make clear and living the thought of an 
ethical world order In the consciousness of our 
empirical ego resides the more comprehensive in- 
finite principle, the pure ego, the higher moral 
world order Not being finished and in continuous 
development, the rcaheation of the moral world 
order is the true goal of man. Fichte’s religion 
in hia earlier worka, consisting in the belief in 
a moral world order, is a religion of cheerful 
right-doing In hia later works he stressed the 
life that stirs and wells up within the individual 
In curious contrast to the earlier stress he laid 
on individuality, he now contends that personality 
is only a means, a tool to work for the highest 
good, Being but cf a vanishing importance, the 
individual annuls himself, not by mystical brood- 
ing, but m active service The vocation of indi- 
viduals and nations is union with God in perfect 
love The individual can gain a consaousness of 
this union in the present life Both Rudolf 
Euefcen* and Hugo Munsterberg, the late tech- 
nical pilosophers, owed much to Fichte 
Fichte's PePttUf Works, tr by W. Smith {London, 
1389) , L Albeis, Off Golleshegrif hes Fichte {Bres- 
lau 1915) 1 Fr Gogatten. Fichte all religaser Denier 
(Jena, 1914) , E Hirsch. Christentam and Cesehichie 
m Fichtes Pbtiosophte (Tubingen, 1920) , Fichtes Ke- 
imonsphtlosophie tm Rahmen der phthsophtschen 
Gesamtentviickluitg Fichtes (Gottinran, 1914) , J. v 
Hofe, / G Fichtes religSse Mptsi nuch thttn 
XSrsp^attgen unlersacht (Bern, 1904) , J A Leighton, 
Tptcil modern ceneeplions of God, or, The aEsolate 
of German romantic ideiltsn and of English etolu^ 
ttsnir^ agnosticism, with a constraetiee essay (1901) ; 
Fr Ztcamst:, Johann Gaulish Fichles ReiigioniphiloKS- 
phte nach den GrandiSgtn ihrer Etstwicklung dir- 
gestelll tBerlm, 1378) 


Ficino, Marsilio: (1433-1+99) Central figure in 
Renaissance Florentine Academy Aa a promising 
and winsome youug scholar he became a member 
of the household of Copiraq de’ Media, who chose 
him to head the Platonic cult inspired by Gemis- 
thus Pletho* a few years earlier. Translated 
Plato, Plotinus and Dionysius the Areopagite into 
Latin, and sought to make Platonism an introduc- 
tion for cultured minds to Christian faith 
Marsiln Ftcini Opera (Basel, 1576) w-ga 
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fide sm F de sm has two d n t mean ngs a 
F en h relgous though 1) In Ca ho c though 
cfe E to the a h ng of h A be Bau n 
ha a h p c ide ea on n he know dge o 
God and e on a one a me aphy y „ 
mpe en Bau a n wa r qu ed o s gn a orinu i 
declaring that “Reason" ng can prove with certi 
tude the existence of God and the infinity of Hii 
perfections ” 2) In Protestant thought, it refers 
to the teachings of Mdnegos* that man is saved 
“by faith, Independently of beliefs ” Both type, 
of fideiam show the tnfiuence of (Cant’s* critical 
philosophy. 

On Fideism m the Catholic sense, see bibhography 
in the Catholic Encyelopaedm, art '"Fidcism" w 
M Horton, doctoral dissertation The Philosophy el 
the Ahhi Bastm, On the "Sytnbolo-Fideistn ’ of 
Sabatier and Mfnegoa see the article Symbolo Fide 
ism” in H £. R. £ , W M Hertom "TTae Theology 
of Engine Minfgoi”, fau'nai of Retigian ddarch 

w.M a 

Fifth Monarchy Men : A radical politico re 
ligiouB group in England in the 1650’s In its 
opinion the unsettled conditions following the 
Civil War and the execution of Charles I indi- 
cated that the time was ripe for establishing the 
Fifth Monarchy foretold in Biblical prophesy Its 
schemes failed, but as late as 1662 it was a threat 
to political stability 

Louise F Brown, The PolsSsial ActmUes of the 
Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men in England diirtnt 
the Inlerrtgrmm (1912). 


fifurine; A small carved or molded figiire of a 
human being, animal, or bird oiw 

Pilelfo, Francesco: (1398-1481) Most famoni 
of migrant Renaissance schohrs, by turns at Padua 
(where he was professor at IS), Naples, Venice, 
Constantinople, Florence, Milan A racketeer of 
htimaoism who successfully employed his powers 
of satire for blackmail and distributed panegyrici 
for profit. But hit comprehensive knowledge of 
Greek literature was probably uacicelled in hit 
time, 

J A Symondi Revnal of Learning (lfl7T), pp 


filioque; A Western addition to the Creed, de- 
fifliag the procession* of the Holy Spirit as 
"from ^the Father and the Sen" partly as an 
emphasis on the renunciation of Afiaaism* (rg 
by the Goths) The doctrine was defined in the 
Fast (C, Nicaca, 787) as “from the Father 
through the Soti}" in the West (C, Frankfort 
794) the “Filioque clause” was adopted under 
the infiuence of Charles the Great It beeame one 
of the main Causes of separation between tic 
Eastern and Western Churches See creeds of 
Christendoms interpolation s Trinity. See also 
Constantinople, Councils of, Ferrara-FIorence 
Council of, y,w s 

final cause: S*c cause, finalisms teleology 

finalism ^ (Lat, fms, end) The belief that the 
universe is striving for ends, or for one supreme 
end. Bergson* thinks of finalism as restrioted to 
preconceived, g nA £xcd tbsui iHrTufjiyiy 
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dcvd p ng a cir^tiTc cnd4 Dao*t philo^ophcn 
a^d thcologL&ni luc the term m the mo e in u- 
B Tc Sjn teleoiogj * u-a. 

final (or last) judgment* The assire to be pre- 
sided over by God or Christ, at which time all 
men;, living and dead, will be judged Well be- 
fore the beginning of the Christian era this belief 
IS found In Judaism, although it is not improbable 
than the basic notion of one final judgment at 
the end of the age (instead of periodic judgments 
at times of histone crisis) and of all men (not 
Israel’s enemies only) is Persian, not Jewish 
origin This view, with many shades and modi- 
fications, IS prominent m the apocalyptic writings^ 
and was eagerly taken over and developed by 
Christians who asserted that their crucified Christ 
would be the presiding judge The final separation 
of good and bad is the theme of two of the gospel 
parables- — Wheat and Tares, Dragnet, The canon- 
ical book of jR-evelation* (19 11-21 8) provides 
the classical (if garish) picture of the scene as 
adopted and adapted by Chrustians It has been a 
favorite theme for artists and preachers alike and 
is probably still accepted by many Christians 
today. See also apocalyptiasm (with appended 
bibliographies), eschatology, miUenananism, 

M.S^Kr 

final perseverance; A doctrine, characteristic of 
Calvinism,* that regenerated souls, in spite of 
their sina, would continue, not through their 
own merit or in their own strength, but through 
the grace* of God, as children of Hie household, 
until the end The doctrine is based mainly on 
such Scripture passages as 2 Tim 1. 12 See five 
point! of Calvinismj perseverance of die laints 

A X.R 

fine arts : Such human activity as converte feel- 
ing into forms possessing a high degree of In- 
trinsic value The class normally includes music, 
poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, also 
with more restriction, the dance, theatre, and 
various forms of literature other than poetrv The 
fine arts are distinguished by emphasis rather than 
bv a sharp line from the practical, minor, or 
industrial arts, such as agriculture, pottery-making, 
or medicine, which latter alter man or his cn* 
vironment for the convenience of common life. 
The distinguishing marks of the fine or beautiful 
arts have been variously named The most often 
given IS the tendency to produce pleasure or 
delight in the fit audience, but the sublimation of 
passion or skill into contemplation, the expression 
of emotion, the achievement of emotive language, 
and perfection of workmanship have also been 
given. For bibliography, see Aesthetics, the de- 
limitation of the fine arts being normally con- 
sidered one problem in any general treatise in the 
field. E.X.G. 

finite" See infinite. 

finite God; A God* whose power is limited by 

AahCiei which hts- did not create, Th^ realltiex 
may be to God dualipn) or may be 

to hnn (povo ) to 


finite abto utc, abto gfeiy omiupo cn nfinite in 
power A God whose w 11 ■ m ted bj the et 
acts of persons whom he has crealLd is no fim 
in the sense defined Belies ers in a finite God 
have usually held that God is infinite In goodness 
and in knowledge (at least, that he knows all 
that 15 knowable), and that his poMver la adequate 
for man^s needs. The belief has usually arisen 
from the problem of evil * 

All primitive Godb were finite. Polytheistic 
deities were limited bv each other as weil as by 
the primeval chaos* Zoroastnanistrii* v^ith ita 
conflict between Ahura Mazda and Ahriman, is 
the source of one t*^pe of finitism. Plato (&ee 
Platonism) was the first to de\c,Iop a philosophic 
theory of God as finite, his Artisan God con- 
fronted a rational Pattern and an Irrational Re 
ceptacle (see the Tstnaeus') which were external 
conditions of God’s activity Epicurus (3-l'l-270) 
forced the dilemma that God is either able or 
unable, willing or unwilling, to do awav with 
evils The gods of Epicurus were fi^nite and neu- 
tral toward man, neither omnipotent nor benevo 
lent, Marcion,* the Gnostic, represented the 
Heavenly Father as perteccly good, but limited 
by evil matter ruled by the dcMl, ard by the 
cruel Creator God of the OT Mam* (215-276), 
an eclectic, developed Zoroagtnan finitigm into 
Manichaean theories, Mam, in turn, influenced 
Pierre Bayle (1647-1706) Meanwhile mysUcfi, 
like J, Boehme (1575-1624), recognized a real 
struggle within God Tbs Philo of HumeV 
Dfalogiiss Conurmng Naii*ra.l Hihgioti (1779) 
discussed, not too senouslv, the idea of a finite 
deity Kant* in the CrMque of Pure Reason 
(1781) admits that the teleological aigument 
proves “at most’’ a limited world-architect, but 
does not carry the idea further. The Hegelian 
dialectic {see Hegelianism), although leading to 
an Absolute, points to antitheses, negativities, con- 
flicts within God Schellmg* spoke of di-e got- 
tUche Unvsrnunjt and der goUhche UntJj-lle (that 
m God which is not reason or will), 

The rise of naturalism In the 19th cent led 
Mill in hia posthumous Tkrte Rssays on ReltgfOn 
(1874) to declare for a finite God who “was 
obliged to adapt himeelf to conditions independent 
of his will’’ In 1S91, F C S Schiller stated 
that 3 finite God “may be proved,” and in 1907 
William James’s Pragmatism advocated a God 
who IS pr%mus tnter pares, J. M. E McTaggart 
m Some Dogmas of Religion (1906) and The 
Nature of Erittence (1927) held that a finite 
God IS prefeiable to an infinite one, but he denies 
any Creator God, on the ground that creation 
presupposes the reality of time, which he rejects 
H- Rashdalt, a peraonalist, from 1910 on favored 
a finite God, L. P, Jacks takes a similar view 
In 1917 H. G Wells popularized the idea of a 
finite God in God the Invisible Ktng, a curious 
and fantastic notion of a youthful God, recently 
born, but noblv developing. H Bergson in Ttoo 
Sources of Morality and Religion (Eng tr , 
1935), on empirical grounds, denied that God is 

the crexto of raffcmig and drew the mi 
that he u wit o potent. 



Re en Ame an pli osophy and theo ogy iia’s'e 
w nessed a ma ked n ca e of be cf n he 
£d ene 3 of Ocd J S Bond j 2 1 as been ad e 
aag ane 96AN Wh tehead s mod n 
Pla on m n F e and Ray ( 929) haa 
ete a ed a at ong nfluen e n fa of a fin e 
God. H N Wieman has developed an iinpersona! 
natjiraljstic SnitisnJi (vJiile C. Hui'tshorttc has 
moved toward a panpsjchistic theism (a finite- 
infinite God), both inspired by Whitehead. Mean- 
while a finite God has been advocated independ- 
ently hy IH B Alexander (1929), W. P. Mon- 
tague in Relief Unioand (1930), E. £ Brightoas 
(1930 on), especially in j5 P/iilasophy of Religion 
(I9d-0), by W T Stace m Tie Nature of the 
World (1940), and tj D. H Parker in Eapert- 
snce and Substance (19411 

The chief source* of modern belief m a finite 
God have been awareness of the suffering- and 
»a»*-e of the strjggles for survival (prehuman 
as well as human), a keen sense of the problem 
of suffering on account of wars and economic 
depressions, the development of modern physics 
(quanta, indeterminacy!, heightened religious seo- 
sjtivitv to the goodness of God, and increased 
confidence m empirical as distinguished from a 
prion methods 

Among contemporaries who accept a finite God 
differences center about one problem Is the Given 
(that -which limits God’s power) something ex- 
ternal to God or something within his own eternal 
eafperieEce! Many naturalists (for -whom the prob- 
lem of the -will of God does not exist), realists, 
and dualists (-whether Platonists or creationists) 
find the Given external to Ood, for example, 
P E. Moie, H N Wieraan, W K Wnght, 
It Demos, G Hartness, and many other* Among 
those who find the Given (or some limitation) 
within God are E S. Bnghtman (reason and 
brute facts like sensation and suffering constitute 
a rational and a nonrational Given within the 
fmity of the diime personality), N. Berdyaev, 
P Tillfch, R L. Calhoun (“rigidities” -within 
God), John Bennett, C Hartshorne (S/'irion of 
God, 1941), and P A. Bertocci 
The idea appears m the poetry of Rainer Maria 
Rilke, as well as fn the more popular verse of 
Studdert-Kenned-i and Edwin Markham, and in 
the dramatic form of The Green Pastiirer 
See evil, mfinife, value Cf Renouvter 
In addition to the bibhograph/ cited in the article, 
see V Eerm, Fust Chaprsrs w RsPgious Phltjjaphy 
( 1937 ), and, for the best critique ot the idea of a 
finite tSoa, A C Knudson, The Doctrine of Re- 
aeffiyriow ( 1933 ) a B. Baker, The Coneipt af a 
lamtted God fl934), is informing but not objective 
Methodologically illuminating is P A Bertocci, The 
(S3&) rirsument for God in Late British Xboa^bt 

Finney, Charles Grandison: (I792-JS73) 
American evangelist and theologian, noted for his 
adoption of dramatic revival methods, such as the 
“anxious bench,” These methods logically ex- 
pressed his faith in the capacity of man^s will to 
respond to God’* just moral demands when 
clearly and decisively confronted with these de- 
mands. See Oberltn theo’ogy w 


F on aO (F nd an and vai ou spe ngs) of 
C ona d (d a 550) I h mona found 

ca d Tu 0 of he Sa n 5 of 1 e and F im an 

f M e w s a younge on emp ary he 
P n n al / E »b J« h s be n a b d o the 
la te but s mo e p obafaly the wo k of the C - 
nard «mt 

T F. Kenney, Sources for the Bady Wstory of 
Irslaad 1 Ecchsiasiicai (1929) jtm 

Fiorettit (Ral, “Little Flowers”, full title, 
FtoreUt dt S, Francesco d^Rc’iji) A collection of 
popular legends concerning St Francis'^ and h s 
early compamons, -which exemplify the Saint’s 
childlike faith and his sense of the supernatural 
The collection consists of nftj -three chapters, 
■written about 1328, and four appendices, added 
laler. There are several English translations ct 

6qh The authoritatne theology and law of Is 
lam This canon law was developed bv four ortho- 
dox schools 1 ) tile Hanbohte of Arabia, 2) the 
Hanifite of central Asia, 3) the Malikite of upper 
Egypt and north Africa, 4) the Shafnte of lower 
Egypt, India, Malay and Svria, y.Ej 

Fire Bapti*ed Holiness Church of God of 
the Americas: A Negro pentcco«lal sect, found 
mainly in South Carolina but having congrega 
tions in several other states It was organised by 
W E Fuller in IS^B at Anderson, S C The 
sect holds the customary doctrines of the petite 
costal groups, stressing speaking m unknown 
tongues, feet washing, and divine healings. In. its 
statement of doctrine to the U b. Census it claim* 
to uphold “the prcmillLtinu! second coin.ng of 
Christ” but opposes “false and uuscriptural ad- 
ventism ” It has 59 churches ind 2,009 members 
See Pentecostal sects b.t c 

fire gods' Agni and Atar' Agni* divtnued fire 
in the Vedas* and in later Hinduism,* was the 
»Dii of the earth, the bond betivvcn nuperhuman 
possers, the mediator between gods and men, the 
protector and purifier. In Xoroastrianism,* Atar,* 
the sacred fire, -was not as fully personified as 
Agni, but as ton of Ahura Mard.i* he fought 
against the poivers of cvij, particularly the dtagon 

Axhi. B..H s 

firmament • (Lat , Jirmamenturrt, from ftrmare — 
to strengthen) The arch or hollow viglt of the 
heavens, in ancient astronomy regarded as a fixed 
sphere which cuntamed the st.irs Sometimes used 
for heaven, the abode of God 

first cqu$e; Metaphysicians geneiutly feel the 
ncceswtv of assuming a First cause, either a* 
axiom or postulate The evolution iry type of 
thought process, for example, has strengthened 
the tendenev It is claimed by some that the nature 
of thought requires a poa sto, a place to stand, 
a) a condition of its activity. Alffo, that tn select- 
ing the character of a first cause, sufficient char- 
acteristic* and qualities should be ascribed to it to 
provide adequate implementation of inference that 
may be desired later at any li'iel of tnttrp-eta- 
tioo- That I* to my rfuf fie of First 
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cjuK itcmld bo adeqiute for fir dcmudi of 
Bi±nality See canae. r R B 

First Day Sabbath See Sunday. 

first fruits: Tbe first fruits ceremonies piobably 
orig-inated as a tribal method of protecting the 
food*' supply until it was mature and ready for 
general use. The firstfrults were usually offered 
to the gods most concerned with the production 
of the crops oi to the priests of the gods When 
ancestors were credited with control oyer the food 
supply they received the firstfruits Where fish or 
animals were the mam source of food, the first 
of the catch and the firstlings of the floct were 
ceremonially treated as firstfruits The practice 
spread sometimes to Include the human first bom 
Crop! were 03ua!l> released for use by a cere- 
monial eating by king or priest or chief or by a 
general feast The shrines of Greece and the 
priests of Israel drew their revenues from the 
fifitfruits. See harvest festivals, human sacnfice, 
tabu. A.x It. 

figbi at symbol' The Greek word was Ichthus 
which IS composed of the first letters of the words, 
Jesouj Chnsios Theau fiatos Soter, “Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son, Savior.” But this was piohablv a later 
erplanatlon, and the origin is to be sought in 
other connections. The fish lives m water, as the 
Christian lives by hia baptism. The fish in the 
itoiy of the miraculous feeding made it a symbol 
of the Christ on tthom they fed There were 
many fish gods in antiquity The Christian use 
of the acrostic may he traced to the second 
sentuiy. c T c. 

Fiek$, John; (1842-1901) An American his- 
torian noted alio for hit writings attempting to 
show that evolutionarv theory is compatible with 
religious faith He was graduated at Harvard 
College 1863 and at Harvard Law School 1S65 
Lecturer on Philosophy and History and there- 
after assistant librarian at Harvard Lectured at 
Waihington University (St Louis), University 
College London, and at the Royal Institution.^ 
According to Fiske, the events of the evolutionary 
process are the results of the immanent causality 
of the living God, “the infinite and eternal 
Power that is manitested in every pulsation of 
the universe.” Since the evolutionary process has 
progressively tended toward the highest ethical 
and spiritual qualities of man, we recogniie the 
essential kinship of the human soul with God and 
we affirm as a reasonable faith the “quasi- 
personal” and moral character of God the im- 
manently operating Cause. The revelation of such 
immanent teleologv* involving the “essential 
kinship” of the human soul with the “Quass- 
Human God” suggests moreover that man is 
destined for personal immortality.* See im- 
manence 

Among Fiske's mam works are the following Oarf- 
lines af Casmte Phtloiaphy (1814) , Unseen 

World (1876) , Darwtmsm And alhst Essays (1879) : 
The Destiny of Man (1884) , The Idea of Goi 
(1885) . Thronib Nafsrt lo God (1899) , Ufe Ei/tr- 
tnssn,tll90} MT 


F'teh El ThonjpKia (1791 1*71) Con- 
grcgational clergyman and Yale p ofcMO g ad- 
uated from Yale College in 1810 and entered 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1812 Graduated 
after the regular three year course, he remained 
as assistant to the Professor of Homiletics, mean- 
while helping Jeremiah Evarts to edit the Pane- 
pUstj the periodical established by the Orthodox 
to oppose the Boston liberals. In July, 1812, 
Fitch was called to Yale to succeed Timothy 
Dwight* as the Livingston Professor of Divinity 
in. the College In this position his chief duty 
was to supply the College pulpit, and to instruct 
undergraduates in Natural Theology and the 
Evidences of Christianity Long concerned for the 
advanced training of theological students at Yale, 
he gave freely of his tune and money and was 
an important factor m the foundation of the 
Divinity School in 1822 In that school he served 
as Acting Professor of Sacred Literature (1822- 
IS24), and as Lecturer in Homiletics for almost 
forty years (IS24-I86I). 

It was Fitch and his colleagues at Yale wrho 
shaped the New Haven theology*. His influence in 
the movement was considerable, and has probably 
been uadereatimated because he was outshown by 
his more colorful companions His Ttuo Dts- 
tauTses on the Nat-ute of Stn (iS26), were the 
outstanding pronouncement of the Yale group on 
that aub;ect, and Taylor's* Cancto ad Clerum of 
September, 1828, which has received the center 
of attention because it precipitated the controversy 
with the conservatives, has rightfully been called 
a re-statement of Fitch’s position 
Franklin B Dexter, Biographical Sketches af the 
Graduates of Yaie CMeie, '\T J1912),. J16-J21 . S 


E Mead, Nathaniel Wmiam Taylor (1942j 


fi ve- mile-act . The Act of Uniformity of 1662 
led to the diamissal of about two thousand of the 
clergy from the Church of England They and 
numerous schoolmasters were leaders of the Dis- 
senters,* Restrictions were added In 1664 the 
Conventicle* Act and in 1665 the Five Mile 
Act by which Non-Anglican ministers and school- 
masters were forbidden to come within five miles 
of a corporate borough or city This intolerance 
was a considerable factor in giving a sort of 
united front to Dissenters till the Toleration Act* 
(1689) OB. 

five points of Armlmanisin; In 1610, the Ar- 

minians addressed to the government of Holland 
a protest in five articles (The Remonstrance) 
against the five points of Calvinism*. Prepared by 
Uytenbogaert and signed by forty-five ministers 
(The Remonstrants*), the Remonstrance empba- 
ized the following 

1) Election and condemnation, conditioned 
upon die faith or unbelief of men 

2) Atonement for all but only believers enjoy 
Its benefits 

3) Man, unaided by the Holy Spirit, unable 
to come to God 

4) Grace not irresistible 

5) Doctrine of the perseverance of the converted 

open to inquiry See Armmian theology, Dort, 
Synod oL w xj. 


five po nts ot Calv n sus The five po n£» em 
pha ed by tie C n n the d u ons w h 
An u aTie be kn na as he F ve Po n * of 
Ca n n' Th y a e 

1) Un. ond e e n 

2) A n m n m ed the e e 

3) Depravity, total as to ability and merit. 

4) Irresistible grace 

5) Persaeraace** of the ts-ints See Armin'an 

theology, Calvinism, Dort, Synod of} Remon- 
stranls, the tv k a 

Babellum- (Lat., a fan) A fan used m Catholie 
■worship. Originally designed for the practical 
purpose of warding of insect* from the offerings 
at the Eucharistie Sacrifice, it was used m the 
East as early as the fifth centurv It soon lost Its 
primitive purpose, and ■was transformed into a 
metallic ornament, decorated usually TVith S'x* 
winged cherubim.* Never of verj' wide use in 
the West, it Tvas principally a processional orna- 
ment In lolemti papal functions of a tion- 
hturgical character, large, ostrich-feather fans 
accompany the papal entry. c v 

Flacitis, Matthias (1520-1575) Lutheran Re- 
former, much involved in the religious contro- 
versies of his day Disagreement with other rc- 
foTiners led tc recurrent expulsion, but in spite of 
adverse conditions his extensive literary output 
was significant in exposing bad history and bad 
exegesis c * c 

Flagellant#' (Lat, flagsllam, a (coErge) Re- 
ligious enthusiasts giving rise, sporadically, 
throughout thirteeath-ecntury Europe in particular, 
to self-administered hoggings, en masse, ts 
penance for iin Their processions, relatively mod- 
erate and often spiritually efifective at first, took 
on chiliastic abandon and anti-hierarchical ex- 
tremes that elicited mounting ecclesiastical dis- 
approval and persecution r,c.x 

Fletcher, John William (1729-1785) Viear of 

Madeley, Yorkshire, public supporter of the Wes- 
leyan Revival, defender of ArminUnism,* called 
by John Wesley the Holiest man he had ever met, 
of expected to meet, ’‘this side eternity t G.t 

Fliedner, Theodor: (1800-1864) He svas the 
founder of the feminine diaoonate. He first started 
a prison sociefr which aimed to take care of dii- 
njissed inmates of penitentiaries This became the 
seed for the origin of Fliedner’i Kaiserswerth 
institution He founded the house of the deacon- 
noises* in 1836 The institutions of Kaiserswerth 
embraced practically ail the branches of feminine 
evangelical ivelfare 

“G Fliedner, Tieaior FlieJiur, 5 vols (Kaisers- 
wertfa, 1892) , Th Schafer, Die we/hlicie Dsakome m 
tbretss ganxen Umfa»g, } ed vol I (Potsdam, 19U), 
2 ed. vols II and III (Potsdam, 1893) s.H. 

flood: See deluge 

Florence, Cotincil of; See Easel, Council of( 
Ferrara — Florence, Counal of 

Ftorilcgtn CcllexiioM of cho cc yi igi i from 


some autho o e a u e The e £o leg a o 
aatholog e (fo the Lat n wo d i an exa t ans- 
lat on of the G e k) ■»£ c f equen y made a 
ea y Ch at an times when books n ho om 
p e en ss we c d ffi ul to p u e The be known 
eiampie ho o e t on of ex a,,s f.om Ongen* 
by Basil and Gregory Naiianxen 

J A Robinson, Phsheaha (1893). 

Floumog, Theodor#' (1 854-1920) Professor of 
experimental psychology at the university of 
Geaeva, a pioneer in religious psychology, Many 
of his articles in this field appea-ed in the 
Archives de Psycholngte between 1901 and 1915, 
which he founded with E- Claparede 

Etudes sur uis css de somnsatbuhsme avic gles 
sotahe (Geneve, 1900; , La phtlesophse de Wmttm 
James t Saintc-Blaise, 1911) . Le gfnit relsgttax 
(Sainte Blaise, 1911). Miiapiysi^sie el psychoTogte 
2 ed (Geneve, 1919). „ ^ 

Flowers Lectureship, the John McTyejre' 
Established m 1921 vvith a capital tuna of $5,000 
by Mr B. (NT. Duke at Duke Univerjjty, Durham, 
N C Primarily intended for the promotion of 
lecturet on Far Eastern subjects although not 
limited to this field The lectures are given at 
varvmg intervals Among the lectoreri Dr Paul 
S. Remtch, Dr W W Keen, Prof J. T Shot 
•well (Data furnished by the oiSec of the Dean 
ot the Divmity School ) t jr 

FIfigel, Otte; (1842-1921) As pastor in Wanslo- 
ben, Germany, he was one of the most active of 
Hcrbartians* of hit day Ood is finite and diSers 
In degree* from every Individual He is not 
strictly omnipotent as He is outside the ■world 
and a* He depend* upon the externally given 
reals. He is not eternal as the eontent of hit 
spirit IS due to Hi* relation to the world Only 
the moral attributes are unconditionally expressing 
Him Christian revelation fill* out the gaps of 
knowledge. 

Der Malerintrsmsis •em Slandpssitkt der atomsstisch- 
meehimsebets Naturfersehung heleuchtet (lemag, 
186 J) ; Dus Viinder und dt* Erktnnttsrkest Guttes 
(Lcipag, J86P) ; Dst Spetalaitre Pheahgie dtt 
Gegemvars krltsscb keleucitet (Cotben, 1881) , Zsir 
pbihsepbst des Chtissesethums (Langecsalii, 1900) 

mil 

folklore Folklore is the science of tradition. It 
deals with superstitions, practices, talc* and tongs 
that are the property of the unlearned and ate 
transmitted by word of mouth as contrasted with 
manuscripts or printed book# The study of folk- 
lore, like anthropology and archaeology**, ha* at 
its purpose the reconstruction of the mental and 
spiritual history of mankind. It is based on the 
fact that in clviliied as -well a* in savage oora- 
muaities there exist customs, beliefs, and mom- 
ories that are reJici of an ancient and often un- 
recorded past. It recogniies the truth that nd 
superstition is completely without foundation and 
that, ho'wevcr, unscientific or otherwise insufiicient 
may be the dat* on which superstitions are based, 
the »uper*titjDii» themeeivos may bo utilired jtt 
*iich a ■Way at to cultivate greater tolerance and 
mutual understanding among the various races 

und cc tie* of the earth and to 

the between and 
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The data of folklo e a e fouad no on 7 n 
cu oms cu en among' the uneducated but a so 
n fa 17 ta s bal ads and mu h else tha ha> 
made way nto w en h orj and n 0 fioph 
t ated e a u e When h 3 ory asserts that the 
seofa erancy was nd cated by the move- 
ments of a aupematuratly endowed antmal, or 
when a Cteraiy work such as Hamlet has as a 
hero a noble youth disinherited by a wicked liinsa 
man who has murdered his father and married 
his mother} we are dealing with themes that have 
their roots deep in the lore of the folk. Folklore 
is also connected with the history of religion m 
that It includes numerous saints’ legends,* and 
many myths and practices belonging to the 
“elder faiths” of mankind bat no longer accepted 
by the great organised religions. The Bible con- 
tains many allusions to folk customs and rituals, 
such as the distinction betiveen clean and unclean 
To the domain of folklore also belong many tales 
and traditions having to do with magic* and 
witchcraft*. Numerous popular superstitions are 
included in folk medicine and in peasant lore re- 
garding crops, the seasons, and the weather Folk 
tradition also explains most of the popular cures 
for warts, omens drawn from the howling of dogs 
and from black cats, and the belief that the plant- 
ing of certain crops should be regulated by the 
changes in the moon Folklore also embraces 
various types of animal stories, beliefs regarding 
lucky and unlucky numbers, popular proverbs, 
rhymes and riddles, including those current among 
children, and many short narratives, designed to 
inculcate some simple practical lesson, as in cer- 
tain versions of Cuptd attd Psyche and SUte Beard 
Especially instructive for the student of folklore 
are aetiological myths and poarquot stones — tales 
told to explain why, for example, a certain cliff 
IS called “Lover’s Leap”, -why the robin has a red 
breast, or why the Pleiades consist of seven stars 
Indeed, there is scarcely an observation or experi- 
ence possible to simple folk from the cradle to the 
grave which does not furnish beliefs that belong 
to folklore 

The scientific study of folklore began during 
the late 18th century as a result of the Romantic 
Movement, and since that period numerous hy- 
potheses have been proposed in explanation of the 
phenomena involved Many scholaxs, beginning 
with Jacob Grimm, have sought to explain folk- 
tales and ballads as merely broken-down myths of 
the ancient Aryans, but their conclusions have 
gradually lost favor Other investigators, known 
as the Anthropological School and best represented 
by Sir James G. Fraser’s The Golden Bough, be- 
lieve that many tales and superstitions now re- 
garded as silly or incomprehensible originated m 
remote times in social groups where thry had a 
very definite and understandable meaning Another 
group have devoted their attention particularly to 
traditions which, though widely separated in place, 
bear a close resemblance m form or content An 
illustration is furnished by the numerous stories of 
grateful, helpful animals of which versions exist 
or are known to have existed in India, 'n Europe, 
and in A^ca. OpmJoB to be diviilcd u to 


whether m ia fo k ta es a se ndependent v 

under s m ar 0 a ond on n d fie nt p a e 
(po ygens s) o -whethe the pa a e s ob e ved 
a e due to an m on £ om one p a e to ano he 
A can amoun of p og ess owa da o u on 
of the prob em has been ach eved by the Fo k 0 e 
Fellows, an international organization composed 
of scholars who, bv analyzing as manj v ariants 
as possible of a given popular tale or superstition, 
attempt to reconstruct the archetype and to estab 
lish Its approximate place and date of origin In 
general, however, the folklorist must egatent 
himself for the present with collecting materials 
in the hope that lyhen larger numbers of examples 
arc available in recorded form, thev may serve as 
the basis of mure convincing theories. 

Alexander H. Kroppe, The Science of Folk-Lore 
(1930), E Hoffmann-Ktayer, ed , Volkskundhcht 
Btiltographte (1917-. Berlin and Leipzig, 1919 ) 
Stith Thompson, Metij Index of Folh-Litetatssre 
(1932-3S) (S F Communications), 6 vols tpc 

folkways: See culture. 

fomorians; Powers of darkness, m Celtic legend, 
overcome by the children of Danu, Tuatha De 
Danann, usually represented as misshapen giants 
They came from under the sea p.g m 

Fondrea Lectureship: Established in 1919 at 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, by 
Mr and Mrs W, W Fondren, from whom a gift 
of $10,000 was received Its purpose is to provide 
each year at the University a series of lectures on 
Christian Missions or the Christian Faith .^ong 
the lecturers have been R E Speer, J M 
Moore, J. Moilatt, F J McConnell, C R 
Brown, A C. Knudson, E H Hughes, Edwin 
Lewis, A, E Day. a c k 

font; (Lat , fons, fountain) The vessel for the 
baptismal water. In the early chuich a tank, later 
a bowl mounted on a pedestal, often elaborately 
decorated b s e 

food; Food has always been a primary value for 
man In early cultures, the necessity of securing, 
protecting and guaranteeing the tood supply gave 
rise to a very large proportion of the religious 
ceremonies. Practical and ceremonial techniques 
were always combined, the ceremonial expressing 
the emotional tension centered in the hunger 
drive. In addition to these fundamerital techniques 
for securing food a bewildering niimher of rules 
were made to control its use or misuse and to 
forbid the eating of certain forms Where the sup- 
ply ■was precarious, restnctions were placed upon 
the young or upon women, groups abstained from 
eating their totem* animal and performed the 
ritual to multiply it for the use of others, a 
closed season was often established to protect 
food sources growing scarce, the law of first- 
fruits* guarded the crop until it matured Some 
tribes refused to eat certain animals for fear of 
acquiring their qualities Groups on all the con- 
tinents. for different reasons, avoid the eating of 
pork Jewiah law fo bad the eating of 
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Fools 


forgiveness 


thfc blood and intostmal fat of food 
animals, and all amroale torn, by beasts or dying 
a natural death The development of the rule of 
non-injury in India restricted the killing of ani- 
mals for food Owing to tie sanctity of tie cow 
after the Vedic period, beef was especially banned 
although the Laws of Mano* permit the eating 
of it under certain conditions. Food was generally 
offered to the dead and to the gods. In some cases 
these ceremonial offerings developed into com- 
munion meals. See animals, worship ofj canni- 
haliMn, feasting, Jeosherj milk and honey, nature 
worship, sacramental meal; tabu a.e.h 

Fools, Fenst of: See Feast of Fools, 
foreknowl^tigo, Divine: Traditionally, God’s 
Tipw of events, to us future, from His super- 
temporal standpoint According to Thoimsm,* 
God knows our future acts, even though they are 
free, because he knows events, not through their 
conditions in earlier events, but directly, in them- 
selves He is as the center of a circle, eguaily 
near to every point of time. This assumes that 
events to us future are yet in themselves real and 
determinate, or that tune is analogous to a circle 
and not to an endless line whose points are added 
to it from mament to moment and form no com- 
pleted sum Scotists* reject the ThomUtic view, 
but hold that God knows the future because its 
determining conditions are in his will, but there- 
by human freedom is contradicted. Ockham* held 
that the philosophically reasonable view is that 
the future, being more or less indeterminate or 
free, cannot be known determmately, even by 
God) but fevelation, he tho'ught, forces us to 
renounce this view Yet the Soctnians* and others 
later adopted it as precisely the one supported by 
Scriptural religion Many philosophers and the- 
ologians now hold that only past events — inclusive 
of the present — are fully rcaj or determinate, so 
that for' God to “know” “all” events as deter- 
minate would be for him to know some of them 
falsely or as they are not. Future events being 
indeterminate, not merely in relation to earlier 
events, but intrinsically, it follows that perfect 
knowledge grasps the past inclusive of the present 
as detemiiitate, but the future only with such 
detemunacy as it really has — this depending upon 
the not unlimited extent to which past conditions 
already determine it. Any determination beyond 
that can exist and be known as existent only, it i» 
held, when the future comes into full being as a 
present, new m itself and for all true knowledge 
Time is not a complete whole, to be viewed in 
one Complete vision, but a whole ever-to-be- 
tncreased-soijichow.oi -other, that is, in a way not 
determined either in advance or eternally. (“What 
Will he will be” begs the question of whether 
time Consists wholly of WiJl-be’s and will-aot-he’s, 
rather than, in part at least, of may-or-may-not- 
be’s reducible to determinate being only by their 
creation as present events. If time be such, then 
omniscience'* is only possible as itself temporal — • 
as knowing new facts when there arc new fact* 
to know but afwiyi kiaowlng all the facta there 
•n at the tnoe . See cUmityi pofeetj y 
tfon tnDc. 


See G T Fcchner, TLtndavesia Ch li, (isii) 

O Pfieideier. Grendr/ss dir Chnsthcktn Glauhens 
und Sittenlehri (ISSS) , A E Gaxvie, TS^t Christian 
tmth { 1937 ) ^ jj 

foreordinafion. The doctrine that the nature of 
God, who is perfsft in wisdom and knowledge, 
and whose Holy Lovt is the soaereigo power of 
all being, necessarily involves the existence of Hi» 
eternal and determining purposes with reference 
to all events, incluflmg the volitions of men. The 
particular theological interest in this doctrine hat 
been concerned -with the rclatiouahip of the divine 
teleology to human freedom, responsibility and 
assurance in the matter of salvation See pre 
destination H tv j 

forced decretals: See false decretajj, 

forgeries A number of writings have appeared 
in medieval and modern times based wholly or 
in part on biblical or apocryphal literature, or 
suggested by sources and incidents recorded m 
the Bible (e.g , the Book of Jashar or “the 
Upright”), which have been fraudulently repre- 
sented and published as ancient and authoritative 
documents. The nature of these pubjicationa makes 
It often dJfJicuit to tmec then ongins and editions 
For accounts including these data as well as descrip- 
tions of contents one may consult encyclopedias of 
Religion and Bible and E. J. Coodspeed, Strange 
New Gosptli (1931), and New Chapters in New 
Testament Study (1937j, chap. VIII The follow- 
mg are some of the better known of such spun 
ous documents The Con ft mo n of Pontius Pilate, 
The Aquarian Gospel, A Correct Transcript of 
Pilate's Court (known also under Various other 
titles, cspecialJy the Archfco Volume), the Un- 
known Life of Jtsue Christ nr Life of St. Issa, 
Best of the Sons of Men, The Letter of Benan, 
The Letter of Jesus Christ or Letter from Heaven, 
The Twenty-ninth Chapter of Acts, ffhe Gospel 
of Josephus or Conccrniog the Life of fcsue of 
Narareth, The Book of Jashar (various forms), 
.The Crucifixion, by sn Fyevn'mesa. For other 
lesser works ace Ooodspeed, op. ere. Sec also 
Lost Books of the Bible a r.w 

forgiveness; The Christian religion is supremely 
distinguished from othc religions by placing the 
divine forgiveness of sins m the center of the 
relation between man and God To be sore, all 
religions that knovr of a relation with a persona! 
deity teach the forgiveness of sins. But it is the 
special character of the Christian gospel that it 
proclaims on the authority of the life and teach- 
ing and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
that it IS the nature of God to be a forgiving, 
merciful Father The source of the Christian life 
It therefore the forgiveness of sins as it ii assured 
by Christ Because this is so, the Christian ethic 
ts pre-eminently a religious one For the Christian 
IS taught to acknowledge himself a sinner in the 
presence of the merciful God and, having been 
released from his am. through foi^gt^eaesa and 
respondiag w th gratitude to the d » ae gift, to 
be an ageut of fo grring love in iIk c ituxna 
with has fellow 



Ch stian tlieology lia$ expounded the gospel of 
£cts cuts bv de^otin? spec al a tent on to he 
mean ng of the wo k of Ch st as he autho and 
pe fe e of the fa th n th g pe ( ee Je us 
Ch Ch s ology a onement us fi ation) and 
by eypJa n ng how forgveness s elated o jutce 
nameljr bv superseding n without desci oying its 
validity (see justicoj and gospel) See ab8olution> 
pardon y penance > redemption; retention of S4ns» 
satisfaction j am. w.p. 

form: (Lat»; fortna, form} Gr, ftdos, shape^ 
form) In Aristotle and the Scholasticsj the intrin- 
sic determinant of eiiatence in any being; in ma- 
terial beings, form is what actualizes, sped£es and 
makes determinate la Kant, the form of knowl- 
edge IS one of the a prt&rt molds, such as time 
or space, causalitv or relation, into which our 
experiences See Aristotle aad Aristotelianism; 
Kant n RiW 

formal cause: See cause. 

formalism: The attachment of great signifcance 
to the scrupulous observance of external rules in 
morality or religion, with a view of thereby earn- 
ing the rewards which are believed to follow from 
such a course of action The critics charge for- 
malisin with jeopardizing the autonomy of the 
human spirit by failing to give proper recognition 
to the eaaentially inward character of the moral 
and spiritual realities which are the sources and 
the controlling factors in the outward expression 
and the external embodiment of the genuinely 
moral and religious life h w j 

form criticism, or Fofmgeschichte: A method 
of research which has grown up in Germany since 
1919 when Martin Dibelius* published Dte 
FcrmgeschfcAte des Evangehums (Eng tr-, From 
TradlUon to Gospel, 1935) The method had been 
anticipated in a number of earlier works, e g 
those by Johannes Weiss* and, especially with 
reference to the OT, by Hermann Gunkel * Form 
criticism i$ really an attempt to recover the unit* 
of oral tradition, which were in circulation before 
the gospels were written 3 a better name for It 
would be 'Tradition Criticism * 

As practiced by Dibehus, Rudolf Bultmann,* 
and other leaders of the school, the first step is 
to classify the material In the gospels Dibehus’ 
scheme is the following. The Old Stories (includ- 
ing the Passion Narrative), Parables, Sayings, 
The Great Miracle Tales, Legends It is of 
course recognized that later editorial settings (or 
'frames’. interpretations, revisions, and 

constructions must be removed Some critics under- 
take to distinguish Hellenistic from earlier J^wisli- 
Christian material, no doubt there are trace* of 
Hellenistic influence in the method of telling or 
in the interpretation given to some of the storle* 
in the gospels, but it does not necessanly follow 
that 'Hellenistic' material is necessarily 'later^ 
than Jewish-Chnstian — the Hellenistic movement 
began very early in the history of the church 
One point is of special interest: the form of the 
oldest stories 1 * much simpler than that of 'the 


g cat m acle ales wh ch upon other g ounds 
p obably we e late n da e of fo mu a on An 
other mpQ tant fea u e 3 the re ogn on of the 
poe c u u e n p a cal 7 a- 1 Je us say ngs 
L ke many othe w sd m ea he s he was a poe 
Fo m ti m stres ea the dependen e of the 

tiadition upon the cummunity which handed t 
down Some critics go the length of assuming 
that the community produced most of the tradi- 
tion, the majority, Jed by Dibeliue, assume that 
the community preserved the tradition, emphasiz- 
ing and interpreting and of course first of all 
selecting those traditions which best met current 
needs and problems In other words, the gospel 
tradition was a community tradition, from the 
start, and was not the private possession of indi- 
viduals Perhaps the chief value of form criticism 
IS its emphasis upon the fact that the gospel tradi- 
tion was handed down withm the group, the 
church The significance of this for the earliest 
interpretation of the tradition, and also for the 
growth of doctrine is clear 

See Dibelnis, as above, also The Message of Jesus 
Christ (1939), Cospel Crsttctsm^ and Chnstolop 
( 1935 ) . K Bultmann, Dte Geschhhie der synopsis 
ehers TradsUoytf 2nd edition (1931) , R H Light- 
foot, History and Imerpreiation tn the CospeU 
( 1935 ) , V Taylor. T:he FormaUon of the Gospel 
Tradsiton (1933) . B, S Easton, The Gospel Before 
the Gospels (1928) ^ Grant, Form Crutcism, a 

Sen/ Method of Sew Testament Research (19M) 
(snei tr of The Study of the Synoptic Gospels by 
R Bultmann, and PrtmtUve Chnsttamty in the Light 
of Gospel Research, by K Kundsin) ; Dibelius 
message contains his reconstruction of the Oral 
Pencopes which underlie the gospels f c-n 

Former Prophets, The: Sec Old Testament, 
Canon, Old and New Testament 

Formula of Concord: The latest of the Lu- 
theran confessional writings, this document wa* 
issued in 1577 by the Lutheran Church of Ger- 
many and later incorporated In the Book of 
Concord * It is a deliberate effort to arrive at 
a final solution of the doctrinal confiicts raging 
since Luther's death between the rigid adherents 
of Luther (Gnesio-Lutherans) and the more lib- 
eral followers of Melanchthon (Philippista**) 
The Formula, based upon a critical use of docu- 
ments evolved in previous efforts at unity (Swabi- 
an Concord, Formula of Maulbronn, Book of 
Torgau), was the work of mediating theologians, 
chief of whom were Jacob Andrea and Martin 
Chemnitz * It has two parts, a brief Epitome, 
written by Andrea, and a larger "Solid Repeti- 
tion and Declaration” of joint origin. In its 
twelve articles on the mooted (juestions of original 
sin, free will, justification, good works, law and 
gospel, euchanst, Chrutology, descent into hell, 
adiaphora, predestinatian, and sects, the Formula 
steers a careful middle course between the ex 
tremists of both sides, but succeeds in reafiirming 
the basic teaching of the Augsburg Confession* 
Submitted to Lutheran princes and city councils 
for official adoption, it met with only limited 
success. It became, however, a permanently sig- 
nificant statement of the consensu* of Lutheran 
belief, the basis of Lutheran orthodoxy, and the 
mean* by which Lutheranism* ha» maintained its 
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ndependen e from Ca n sm “ Se tm nam an 
m Confe an Forniil of tit ch a an 
Ch i P= Tak 


Fortnnatus Venant as Sc hymn 


fortune oi dia Cfrefik and Roman religions t 

Tychc {Gr TycU, from tynchdnt)^ to happen), 
Fortune or Cliancfi, never became fal]y personified 
in Greek religious thought nor a subject of myth- 
olog/i but her importance grew aj amJiority 
of the oJd gods dedmed Portuna (let. fsrtSna, 
from /ifo, to tear), an ancient Italian oracular 
divinity, Destiny, wnbiped at Pracaeste aa 
Ptimigenia, first-born daughter cf Jove, She is 
represented with cornucopia and ship’s rudder. 
As pure chines, tie goddess ,s kaoivn as Fora 
Fortuna Cf fatalism, fate ^ 


ftirty hours' devotion: Also called Forty Hours’ 
Adoration, Forty Hours’ Prayer Consists of forty 
cojitfUBOus hours cf prayer in presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament publicly and solemnly exposed, 
m order to adore and praise and thank Christ 
in the Euchanat for the benefits granted to raan- 
kmd, and to petition Hun espetullv for public 
needs, in particular for peace In places where if 
is too inconvenient to have the adoration contiime 
during the night, the exposition may be inter- 
rupted for the night It is continued for forty 
hours because of the supposed forty hours that 
Christ was in the tomb 


The devotion is accompanied by special lervteei 
It npem with a public votive Man* of the Blesse, 
Sacrament, followed by a procession of the Blease, 
Saerament and the chanting et tie Litany of A1 
Saints It eioses on tie third day with the publr 
votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament, the chant 
lag of the Litanv of All Samts, and tie proces 
sion of the Blessed Sacrament, On the seconc 
day a public votive Maas for some necessity usu 
ally peace, is celebrated. At least twenty candle 
bum continuously on the altar where eipositiot 
takes place, “c* ’f ’* adorned with many flowers 
The faithful who make a visit to a church when 
Forty Hours is in progress and fuiflti the othe 
conditions required may gain a plenary indul 
gence each dav during the Forty Hours, and .me, 
tie decree o' Pope Pius X* m 19l4, these indul- 
gtncea can be gamed even when the Forty Hour, 
„ interrupted for the night Since the promuli-a 
tion of the Code of Canon Law m I9J3 
Hours Devotion is obligatory in ju 
where the Blessed Sacrament i, habitually reserved 
unless It is too inconvenient or itnpoesible 
History 

The origin of Forty Hours’ Devotion lies hid- 
den m obscurity, iotne historians think that ftu 
Barnabites, St Anthony Mary Zaccaria and Fathci 
Bonus of Cremona began it about I527 1529 
Other, *ink the honor goes to th, Capuchin 
Father, Joseph of Fermo who about IS34. organ 
lied forty eoatinuoua hours of prave, t. 
successively m ali tie clurches of Milan So that 
Milan would not be without Forty Hours’ Praves 
lirougbout tie year, m order to counteract the 
fairs tta‘ were tiratening ih, ^ 


Chu ch at Jia t me Du ng th s Fo y Hours 
the B es ed Sa ament was on he a ar but not 
ne essa y erpos d o tSe v ew of he fa htul 
Sho 3y afe S Ph p Ne and he Je u t 
Fa he n du ed Fo ty Hours n 0 Rome It 
was approved by Pope Paul III in 1539 

In 1592 Clement VIII issued the apostolic 
constitution Graves it dsvturrsae by which he 
prescribed the Forty Hours’ Devotion for Rome 
In 1606 Paul V confirmed the decree of Clement 
VIII and established it in perpetuity for Rome 
It seems that he ordered the public votive Masses 
to be said during Forty Hours Succeeding Popes 
issued various regulations governing the Forty 
Hoars’ Devotion These were collected under 
Clement XI in 1705 and are knovim as the Clem- 
entine Instructions In 1730 Clement XII made 
a few slight changes and promulgated these in- 
structions anew for Rome They are stiTl the law 
for Rome and have been the guide for Forty 
Hours elsewhere. 

When Forty Hours Devotion was introduced 
into the United States is not clear. It aeems that 
it was introduced as a form of diocesan devotion 
by the saintly Bishop Neumann in the diocese of 
Philadelphia in lSo3, altljough it was pract-ced in 
individual churches prior to that The Plenary 
Council of Baltimore of 1866 formally enjoined 
Forty Hours upon all the dioceses of the United 
States n u 

Forty-Two Articles: Articles of faith framed 
largely by Cranmer, issued (without formal au- 
thorization) for the Church of England in IS5J, 
later served as basis of the Thirty-Nine Articles* 
See Thirteen Articles. 

fossarmns; (Lat, fossor, a digger) Christian 
grave-digger, who, in the Church of the second 
or third century, came to have a specialized, pro- 
fessional status Probably at one time counted 
among the minor clergy, they were remunerated 
from voluntary offerings, out of the common 
treasury, or through economic Immuaitisr By the 
fifth century their abuse of far-reaching corporate 
rights led to their dissolution as a group. a c p 

Foster, Frank Hugh: (1861-1935) Graduate 
Harvard Dniv 187J, Andover 1877, Professor of 
Systematic Theology, Pacific Theological Seminary, 
1892-1902, Philosophy and History, Olivet Col- 
lege, 1907-1916 In his earlier teaching an ex- 
ponent and defender of New England Calvmistic 
orthodoxy, he later announced its collapse and 
became its leading historian 
Author Grouus' Dt fence ( ) S8S ) a translation with 
notes. PundameiaaC ideas of ths Jfa/nKB Catioitc 
Church ( 1899 ) , Chfisttan hji and Thoaloty ( 1900 ) 

A Getrettc History of the Nfiv England TheoloRj 
(1907) . The Modern Mo-stmem tn Hmerscan The 
elegy (1939), lectures published by Dr J G 
Green. j,,,, b 

Poster, George Burmnii: (1858-1918) The 
ologiaa and philosopher Noted as a great teacher 
and as a champion of freedom in religious think 
sag Educated at Shelton College, U of W. Va., 
Rochester: TheoL Sexn., tiruvs- Gottingen and 
Berlin. Ordamed Baptist muuie/y 1(78 Pisio 
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of the T Tst Bap st Chu ch Sara oga Spr ng- 
N y 1887 1891 Prof of Ph M Maste 
Un V 1892 189 At the Ua v of Ch ago as 
asso p of (1895 Igay) and p of (1897 1905) n 
the Depa men of Sy temat c Theo ogv and a 
prof, of the Philosophy of Religion in the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Religion (1905-1918). 
Among Foster’s most influential writings are the 
following TAs Finality of the Christian Rel'gtoa 
(1906), The F-unction of ReUgion in Man’s 
StTuggls for Existence (1909) Foster also made 
contributions which include a) a sermon on The 
Function of Death in Human Experience tn XJntit 
of Chicago Sermons (1915), ed by T. G Soares, 
b) a chapter on “The Contribution of Critical 
Scholarship to Ministerial Ffficiencj” in A Guide 
to the Study of the Christian Religion (1916), 
ed by Gerald Birney Smith, numerous articles in 
The BMtcal World, The Amertcan Journal of 
Theology, Journal of Religion, and other publica- 
tions. Most important among the writings pub- 
lished posthumously are a) a volume embodying 
Foster’s lectures on the dogmatics and ethics of 
the Christian religion, ed by Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh under the title Christianity tn Its 
Modem Expression (1921), b) Foster’s lectures 
on Ffietzache, ed. Curtis W. Reese, and published 
in a volume entitled Ffiedrtch Nietssche (1931) 
Foster was profoundly concerned with the 
uroblem of the objective validity of religious faith 
and especially with the problem of the ontological 
reference of the God-idea. The history of Foster’s 
religious thinking is the record of his pilgrimage 
from theistic supernaturalisnl to RitschUanism* 
and thence under the increasing influence of the 
functional interpretation of religion to an emo- 
tional naturalism which retained a deep devotion 
and loyalty to human values Acceptance of the 
conclusion that Foster at the end had intellectually 
abandoned theism and had adopted a humanistic 
naturalism has been rendered diibcult for some of 
his Interpreters because of the fact that Foster con- 
tinued to utiliae emotionally the God-idea which 
snlellectually he declared to be without objective, 
ontological validity Foster’s thought has exercised 
a great influence upon the rise and development 
of “religious humanism”* In America 

‘ The Religious Thought of George B Foster" by 
H W, Johnson (An unpublished dissertation dcp. 
in the 'rale Dbrary ) h w j. 

foundling Bsylnms : Homes where infants or 
children, deserted by their parents are cared for 
and educated Many such homes are supported by 
private charities- St Vincent de Paul* was the 
illustrious apostle of the movement. 

Cf The Nation^ Catholic Almanac (194:). p. 
279 sc- 

Fourier, Charles: (Fourierism) See communis- 
tic settlements, secular. 

Four Square Gospel Church: See International 
Church of the Foursiiuare Gospel 

Fourth Goepnl the' Sen G«pel and the Go*- 
Klsf Jotn, Gospel of 
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Fot George (1624-1691) Founder of ttie So 
c ctv of F end * (Q ake s*) Fox was of devou 
m ddle la Lan a h e pa en ag In 16+3 he 

turned aga nst the ha ow n n e es of a 
cepted e g ou and o a pa e 16+6 e 

ceived his great mystical “opening", 1647, having 
composed his views, he commenced active preach- 
ing, was frequently persecuted for blasphemy, 
disturbing the peace, etc and impr'soned eight 
times, 1669, married Margaret Fell of Swarth- 
more Hall, 1671-1673, led a mission to Barbados, 
Jamaica and North America, 1677, 1684, led 
missions to Holland and Germany. Fox’s mvsti- 
asm was indirectly, hut strongly, influenced by 
the Familists and Eoehmists. Though meagrely 
educated he was an effective and indefatigable 
evangelist, traveller, pamphleteer and correspond 
ent in “publishing Truth,” and possessed an intui- 
tive genius for democratic organization. All 
histories and expositions of Quakerism include 
detailed discussions of Fox See Society of 

Friends. 

George Fox, fournaJ (two vols , 1901), frequently 
published , Rufus M Jones, George Fsa, Seeker ana 
Friend 11930) , Rachel H King, George Fox and 
the Inner Light (1940) , R M Jones, Story of 
George Fox (1919) . Rachel Knight, Founder of 
Quakerism [1922) , T E Harvey and others Hew 
Appreciation of George Pox (1925) , A N Brajshaw, 
Fersonaltty of George Pox (1918) , Thomas Hodgkin, 
George Fox (1896) h c 

Foxe, John: (1516-1587) The Btigliah martyr- 
ologist and Marian exile While on the continent 
he wrote his most famous work Actes and Monu- 
ments of these latter and pertllous Dayes, which 
is more commonly known as tlie Booh of Martyrs 

w S.H 

Francis of Assisi, Saint: (1182-1226) The 
spiritual founder of the Friars Minor* His con- 
version from worldly acquisitiveness to the imita 
tion of Christ’s voluntary poverty elicited a 
small following. He presented them for papal 
approval as Christ’s chosen few, peculiarly des- 
tined as men of His church for world service 
through gospel renunciation Their subsequent 
transformation into an order at the hands of the 
hierarchy weakened neither his loyalty to the 
church nor his example of service, through liber- 
ating poverty, to all human need. Popularly re- 
vered as a saint at his death, he was canonized 
two years later. See Fioretti, Franciscans, Gregory 
IX, hymns. 

L Salvatorelli T he Life of St, Francis of Assisi 
(1923) . R C Petry, Francis of Assist, Apostle of 
Poverty (1941), n c p 

Francis (Francois) de Sales, Saint. (1567- 
1622) Bishop of Geneva, director of souls, and 
co-founder of the Congregation of the Visitation, 
who was also the author of the devotional classic 
Introduction to the Denoui Life and of a work 
of high importance in ascetical theology, The 
Treatise on the Love of God See Visitation, 
Order of the. n v s 

Franciscans: Francis’ brethren whose tentative 
papal antfmrdzation to fol’ow him m “cnunaation 
led to their uutitntwii a* an order Thei 
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ariy jcm iy nfid porfcity 

of pDsfwsions, iniVitJual i»d colJectHe, and the 
limited ese of rosteml goods They labored dili- 
gtotl) for their livelihood but received ao money 
They begged alms for sou! discipbae and as a 
further means of soport Humblest services ren- 
dered ncli and poorj leper sjid outcastj tost □ 
and eosatry made theirs aa unprecedented social 
minislrv Freedom from worldh cares obligated 
them tg preach peace and repentance as the prep- 
aration for the imminent ctinuiij of God’s king- 
dom, Even in Ftancis''* lifetime they eviperieneed 
a growing Jension betiteen fhs demands of poverty 
idealiim and the eMgencies of aractjcal life Con- 
tCEidms parties, whose divergent poverty observ- 
ante sadly rent the order, were given belated papal 
recognition Today, the ftairs Minor/ now a 
united order (The First), Ojuipnse ‘‘three aistinct 
and isdependent branches." 'Pbey j^e the Frairs 
Minor, the Friars Minor Conventual, md the 
Friars Minor Capuchin, with some 34-, 500 pro- 
fessed members in all With nuns of the Second 
Order, the Poor Claresj and the Tertiari'es, regu- 
lar and secular, they coBtmue thcir ministry to 
cburd' and society. See mecdicajit orders, Visita- 
tion, William de la Mare 

fU; 

‘ R Cap 


Prancit, Sebastian! (I499.1S42) German free- 
thiater of the Se/omiation First a Catholic 
pneM, later a Lutheran, Franck emerged as a 
«elf-appointed champion of heretics, fighting 
single-handed cverv form of ecclesiastical authority 
and eveiy theology claiming to poss^, the only 
true faith Luther called him "tho Osyil’s mouth.” 
Erpe'ied from Strasihurg aqd 
up his urinting-press in Basel A fearless critic 
and social reformer, Franck expoung^j a human- 
istic mystical synetetism mduding non-Chnstian 
sources and anticipating mcoern liberalism His 
chief uorst i* ffircDuctf [1531) t.a e. 


Fmclte, August Hertnana. (IS6]-1727) Ger- 
man Pietist leader and founder of the orphanage 
and schools at Halle bearing hia name. Simul- 
taneously pastor, professor, and pii„iee, in social 
senice, Francke comluneJ evmgdistic fervor with 
atilica! schoJarahip and eirec!.t,^,g skfij 
erted wide rniuence m vitalnnng devoLonal life, 
introducing the _ BiUc-centcred nrmciple into 
education, and stimulatiog charitable and mis- 
sionary activities See catechumenate, pietism 

T.A.K. 

Frant, Franz SeinhoJd y. (Ig27.i894\ He 
wai professor at Erlangen-o„e 
confessional Liitherm theologians, compre- 
heniive eihihit.on of the entire svstemwic theology 
was supported bv his sharp analysis of Ritschl* 
He ciamined m detail the ent,re Lutheran dog- 
maie duadog. from the ^ ^ 

petMtx *f ithhii. Hia ^ ^ 

t , OQ OT 
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Free 

UTC -dcsLifrii. See prlangen SchpgH nCO-Lother 
anism 

Die Theohgte dsf Konki>rdtettfarmel, 4 vols (Er 
laogen n. Leipaig, 1858) , Jyrfryv Jfc thnfthchm 
Getetsshett, 2 ed , 2 vols (Erlangen n, Lcipjie 
1881-1884) ; System der chrtstltchen Wahrhett, 3 
ed , 2 vols, (Erlangen u Leipzig, ISM) , System iet 
chrtstUehen Stttlschkett, 2 vols (Erlancen u Leipcig 
1884-1887) . Geschschte der neueten TheoCopi, ms’ 
tespsjJere der systemattschen seit SchlesermdcBeT, tev 
ed-. by R. GnJtzmachcr (Leipzig, 1908) 

Frasutelin, John Baptist; (1S15-18S6) Austrian 
Jesuit and Cardinal Professor at Rome and 
influential in the Vatican Council, he was one 
of the leading Roman C,]thollc theologians of his 
century k a k 

iravashi; The eternal part of the righteous m 
dividual, his guardian angel, fighting in the ranks 
of the angels which protect the pious Zoroastrlan*! 
first mentioned in the Avesta* m the "Yasna of 
the seven chapters” (Yasaa*, chs 35-42), later 
in Yashts* 13 and 61. a a p, 

Frazer, James George: U8S4-I941) He was 
an eminent investigator of primitive society and 
human beliefs He reached the conclusions that 
beliefs arc effleient factors of human behavior and 
social control, that the role of superstitions has 
been rather beneficial, that superstition has among 
certain peoples and at certain times stringthened 
the respect for government— eepcciully monarchiral 
government — for p’-ivate property, fer marriage, 
and contributed to a stricter observance of the 
rules of sexual morality, and for human life His 
theory has been corroborated and supported by 
many field studies See primitive religion 
J G Fraeer, Fiyehe's Ttask A Dtsenurse concern 
tug tie Influence of Supersiuion on the Grost/th of 
tnslflutionj (London, 1909) [(_jj 

Free Christian Zion Choreh of Christ: A 
Negro religious sect founded bv E D Brown at 
Redemption, Arkansas, in lOOS m a controversy 
over church, finances It claims to be in general 
accord with the Methodist Church in theology 
and organization There aie nine churches in 
Arkansas and Texas, with a total membership of 
1,850 ETC. 

Free Church of Bti^irtnd: The name often 
given to the religious bodies in England which 
are separated from the Est,ihhshttti Church (the 
Anglican Communion), The Roman Church, and 
certain Unitarian bodjca, are excepted In rorent 
years, the Free Church (which lucludcs Wes- 
leyans, Coagregati-onalists, Baptists, etc,) has estab- 
lished a Free Church Council, to coordinate theit 
relatione and present a common front w n P- 

Free Chui'cll of ScodORtf : In the Church of 
Scotland* long before 1843 there w,is protest 
against the legal system under which l-ty patrons 
those pariah ministers Court decisions strength- 
ening lay patronage so suhjtcted t!ie church to 
the Etate that in this year 47’4 ministers out of 
1 03 End ■ larger p oportron f congregaljoiil 
fortned the F et Church of ScoUehA Thu 
stood for both a natiotia cfmreh and the church 
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tf ntaal frcsdooi, Proptrty worth orcr Kalf a 
mill on dollars wm dcrcd, PrcT^amtory wor^ 

led by "rtioimii * ya e he dm ch at the 

oiitKt dlertiTe cupport of ti m mrtry lod idojiiite 
bmidjngs All the foreign miEsionarles of the 
Church of Scotland joined it A strong- theological 
school, New College, was immediately established 
m Edinburgh, and others were added m Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Throughout its life the Free 
Church was one of the most important of Pro- 
testant churches, eminent for preaching, missions 
and service to Scotland Its distinguished theologi- 
cal scholarship becoming decidedly progressive in 
the late nineteenth century, -was -widely influential. 
In 1892 It liberalized its interpretation of the 
Westminster Confession* In. 1900 -with the United 
Presbyterian Church* it formed the United Free 
Church of Scotland*, having then 293,396 mem- 
bers. A small dissenting body continues the Free 
Church See Cameronians, Guthrie, Thomas, 
Rainy, Robert. Cf. Moderates, The 

J R Fleming, The Church in Scotland, lB4i~ 
1929, 2 vols (Edinburgh, 1927, 1932) , P Bayne, 
Free Church of Scotland (2nd ed. 1894) r h u. 

Free-Lovisra: (Gates stjle) See Battle-Are er- 
periment 

freedom; See cause, religious liberty. 

Freemasonry; A -world--wide philosophical fra- 
ternal institution, -whose origins are lost in the 
immemorial past, but -whose present organization 
dates from 1717, the establishment of the premier 
Grand Lodge of England It is a speculative art, 
teaching morality and basic religion by means of 
sjmboie, particularly those derived from the 
builders’ craft As an oath-bound body, it is secret 
only as regards its modes of recognition, ritual- 
istic practices, and certain legendary dramatic 
presentations Because of its democratic qualities 
and supra-national character, it is feared by spir- 
itual and political tyrants, and many attempts have 
been made to suppress it, notably papal action 
beginning in 1738 and the present Nazi govern- 
ment of Germany. 

Freemasonry is non-sectarian and proposes to 
be “the center of union, and the means of concilia- 
ting true fiiendship among persons that must have 
remained at a perpetual distance " However, there 
are certain religious professions required first, 
belief in God, the Great Aichitect of the Uni- 
verse j and, second, belief in the immortality of 
the soul Much of the occult lore of the Middle 
Ages (alchemy, the Kabalah, Templary, etc ) 
has left Its imprint upon the Order, especially in 
the higher degrees 

The fraternity differs in organization, and to 
a certain extent m ritual, from country to country 
In the United States, after the first three degrees 
(the Blue Lodge), there are two divisions- the 
so-called Scottish and the American (commonly 
called the York) rites, culminating respectively in 
the 32nd and Knight Templar degrees Some of 
the eminent American Masons have been George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and Albert Pike. 

R F. Gould, Husory of Pretmasonry (1865) , R 


F Gould, CeufUt Hlmrry o Ft emry ( 903) 
A_ G Markry Eucy lopedta f F ermaioary (C e® 
Hngfao reniiom V’d) J P Newton Tit Bula 
rr 9 4) Albert Pike Mural ami D yma (re- 
pentnd 930) 

Free Methodist Church: See holiness churches 

Free Spirit, Brothers and Sisters of the: Lay 
religious groups of western Europe in the middle 
ages whose main interests were peisonal pietv and 
freedom from clerical authority In pracbee, some 
were ascetic and others, quite the reverse Unpopu- 
lar generally and persecuted as heretics through 
the fourteenth century. a s 

free-will: See libertarianism- 

Free Will Baptists: A group of Baptist churches 
which accept the Armmian or free will theology 
as opposed to Calvinism or predestinabon They 
are among the oldest sects in the country, the 
movement having come from Wales about 1701 
There are 920 churches and more than 76,000 
members ETC 

Fretld, Sigmund: (18S6-I939) He maintained 
that love of the ideal is a sublimation of sexual 
love In contrast, classical tradition has maintained 
that serual love is subservient to the love of the 
ideal. The basic paradox of his raetapsychology 
consists in the fact that psychoanalysis as a cathar- 
tic method of mental healing involves a philosophy 
in which reason and the urge of life are primary, 
-whereas, actually Freud’s irrational monism and 
theory of repressive instincts, lead to a philosoph-y 
of death 

Notwithstanding his leaving a healing art 
loosely connected with a body of speculations 
which require radical transformation, before it 
meets with ease the standards of science, the con- 
cept of the unconscious, the creation of the 
analytic technique of free association, and the 
development of a specific form of doctor-patient 
relationship, were his greatest contributions to 
psychiatry and therapeutic psychology Greater 
emphasis upon the etiological and perpetuating 
role of anxiety, greater stress upon intra-social 
rather than intra-psjchic phenomena, and greater 
interest in the transference of and in the immedi- 
ate present than in the past are the Bignifcant new 
trends in psychoanalytic therapy. 

In his application, of psychoanalysis to the study 
of religion Freud has been much less convincing 
than elsewhere In Ctvcltmittort and tct Dtecon- 
tenti, he discussed the conscious feeling that one 
IS immortal. He argued that it is not a rational 
proof of theological premises, for the subjective 
experience of immortality is a regression to an 
infanble mode of thought Almost two decades 
ago he staggered the religious -world in The 
Future of an Illuston with the charge that re- 
ligion “Is a universal, obsessional neurosis of 
mankind,” by means of which individuals are able 
to nurse themselves into an unhealthy state of 
immaturity He contended that religion, is an illu- 
sion due to be destroyed -when mankind has over- 
come Its infanble prejudice, God, In short, is 
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no t ag but a e ea on of man fie g on s a tech 
a que &jr means of wh ch he pe on who afra d 
of fe ea o find a haven of false se u y He 
redu ed the dea of God a a ona aa on of 

the father dea and he nfant le w h fo p o 
tcction from the terrors of nature He departed 
from his life-fonj' analysis of unconscious motiva- 
tiona and attacked theology. He ignored the 
religioua needs of men, and attacked the logic of 
theology which justifies these needs by arguing 
that science, the supremacy of intellect, can. take 
its place In his last work {Moses and Mon-o^ 
theism) he attempted to write a biography of the 
founder of the Hebrew nation, largely used as an 
occasion to work out and expand Jus well-known 
theory of religion It was an ambitious construc- 
tion resting on an extremely slight and tenuous 
foundation of historical data Wishful speculation 
loomed large. 

In attacking religion unsparingly m his works, 
he was least astute here, and his polemics did him 
no credit His discussion of religion showed a mis- 
understanding of what religion is, and he fell into 
a morass of inconsistencies. Notwithstanding 
Freud’s eminent failure to understand the religious 
needs of men, he has done mankind a real serv- 
ice in ruthlessly exposing the unhealthy kind of 
religion, in distinguiBhiug sane religion from 
neurotic religion. As a person grows healthy and 
independent, be abandons the ways of using re- 
ligion as a crutch. Freud regarded religion as 
mainly associated with human weakness He was 
attacking the abuse rather than the use of religion. 
He never concerned himself with healthy religion 
In fact, he did not know what normal, sane 
religion is. See psychology, schools of 

His main works' ri't Pultire of an Illt/sioa (1928) . 
Cmlaalion and sis Ducontents (1950) , New Insro- 
ductory Leciures on Psychoanalysis (1933) , Gesam- 
melte Schriftsn (Leipzig, Vienna. Zurich. 1934) ,A 
Gsnsral Initodnetion to Psychoanalysts (1935) . The 
Problem of Anxiety (1935), Tie Baste Writings of 
Stgmxnd Prstta (1938) . JUoier and Mnnothetsm 

(19W- 

Preadian psychology See psychology, schools 
of 

friar: fraur^ Pr., frere) The somewhat 

obsolete Eng-hsh name for any member of any of 
the four ong^mal, mendjcant Orders (Franciscansj 
Dommicaas, Carmehtes and Augustmjans) m the 
Roman Catholic Church To be disting'uisjied from 
fttonkf in that the friar is a minister of the g’ospelj 
etig:ajg:ecl tn pastoral work and teaching:, whereas 
the monk is a cloistered reJj.^ioii8, only working^ 
in public under unusual conditions. It should be 
noted that, thoug-h mendicants, the Jesaita are 
not friars but re.gular clerics For specific details 
see the four Orders named above* v.j.b* 

Friars Minor: (Franciscans) A Roman Catholic 
mendicant Order founded bv St Francis* of Assisi, 
1207-1209 The original rule was very strict, 
stressing extreme poverty. As a result of later 
reforms, three branches with autonomous heads 
developed Conventuals, Observants and Ca- 
puchin**- At first gt»y the habit was changed to 
brown. Kariy m the 13th amtniy the F 
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took up un e y ea h ng nd p odu ed some of 
the most tifluen al Catho c ph o ophe s and 
he og ans Al xande of Ka c S E na on u a 
Ma thew of Aquaspa a Duns Sou and W tn 
of 0 am The the ogy s ad ona y Augus 
tinian, modified by AiuiOLenantsm in the ate 
13th century The Order la also noted for its 
■widespread missionary activity See Franciscans 

V JB 

friendly societies The device by which persons 
pool their resources to meet contingencies of ill- 
ness, death or other emergencies Is widespread 
and very old The Tong societies among the 
Chinese m otr country fulfil such a function In 
the later colonial days almost all national groups 
formed their societies for mutual aid Although all 
associations of private citiaeua were forbidden in 
the Roman Empire, an. exception was made in fa- 
vor of “enclesia,” mutmil aid societies formed of 
persons belonging to specific nationalities living m 
Rome and other cities of the empire for the care 
of their poor, sick, for burial and other contin- 
gencies However, the early medieval relig.ous 
guilds, and later the trade guilds were the pred- 
ecessors of contemporary friendly societies of 
England, which arose almost immediately after 
the confiscation of the propertv of the guilds by 
Henry the VIII in the 16th century. 

The modern friendly society, strictly speaking, 
Is an English institution, which may have a social 
function, such as the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, or be a trade union. Gradually, after 
many experinients and failures, the funds en- 
trusted to such societies have come under some 
sort of governmental supervision, to insure their 
solvency and therefore their service to its members. 
When social insuranre was introduced into 
England the government placed some of the ad- 
ministrative responsibility for sickness insurance 
with the friendly societies, as for example that 
of supplying hospitahiation, when Indicated It 
was anticipated with the coming of social insur 
ance the usefulness of the friendly society would 
lessen, hut their growth since 1911 has belied 
that fear. The movement is essentially the expres- 
rion of the intent of its members to maintain their 
own economic self-sufficiency rather than to rely 
on the state 

W T. Pratt The Law of Prtendly Societies — atth 
Acts (London, 19091 ' J F vVilkinson, Ihe Friendh 
Society Movement, Its Origin, Rise and Growth 
(.London, 1891 ) . r j B. 

Friends of God: An informal fellowship of 
German mystics, in Urge part laymen, during the 
fourteenth century centering around John Taulei* 
and Heinrich Suso*. 

A G. SeesboltZ, Friends of God (1934) 

W5 H 

Friends, Society of (Quakers) : See Society of 
Friends (Quakers), 

Fries, Jakob Friedrich: (1773-1843) German 
philosopher. Professor of Philosophy in Jena, 
ISOO-ISOS and again 1816 18+3 1806-1816 m 

Heidelberg T amformed Kan i philosophy by 
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irigg 

means of a com'hination of Platomc and KoMan- 
ticist ■views. Over ag'aiast Kant’s metap!i)sical 
agnosticism he held that the human mind ■was 
capable of directly appjehending the transcenden- 
tal reality of the ideas bv means of ^‘Ahnungj” 
1 e , the highest de^v elopment of the faculty of 
‘feeling.’ This view enabled him to interpret 
religion In a way similar to that of Schleier- 
macher’s* — with whom he shared the Moravian 
upbringing and the indebtedness to Fichte* — 
as direct contact with the ideal reality. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century Fries’ 
philosophy was revived in Goettingen by the Neo- 
Fnesian School (Leon Nelson, Wilh Bousset, 
Rudolf Otto**) 

IT'irjen, Clsahs, Ahndsng (1803), new edition by 
L Nelson (1905) , Neae Kfitjk dsr Vef'nuafi (18071 , 
Fries' Bfugraphy by E Th _ Henke (1367) . see also 
Th Eisennans, Fries und Kant] 1 vols (1906) , Ru- 
dolf Otto, KanHsch-Friessche Relsgtowsphilosophe, 
2nd ed. (1921), Ueberwee s Geschtchte der Phiio- 
sophie, 12th ed (1923), vol IV p 147 if o a-p. 

Frigg or Frigga Daughter of Fiorgjn and wife 
of Odm* She was the mother of Thor, Balder 
and other gods Variously regarded as goddess of 
the earth and air The constellation Orion •was her 
(pinning-whcel. As patroness of conjugal love, 
she was especially worshipped by married couples 

r Q.M 

Frohschammer, JaLoh; (1821-1893) Ordained 
aa Catholic priest, he was professor of philosophy 
at the university of Mflnich Many of his earlier 
writings were placed on the Index He fought 
with conviction, decisiveness and self-sacrifice for 
the independence of philosophy from Catholic 
theology He explained the world in terms of the 
principle of imagination Imagination is the most 
fttmg medium to represent the existence of the 
nature of an absolute divine being, avoiding pan- 
theism and affirming the personal relation of the 
creator to the ■world The world is conceived as 
derived from the imagination of God, 

Das Chnstenthttm and die moderns Nitturtoissen- 
schait (Wien und Leipzig, 1868) , Das Recht der ei- 
gensn Vberzeugung (Leipzig, 1869) , Das nsue Wts- 
sen and der neue Glaahe (Leipzig, 1873) , Dte Phan- 
lasis als Grundprtncip des Well processes (Munchen, 
1877) , Uher das Myssertum Magnum des Daseins 
(Leipzig, 1891) , A Altenspeigei, / Froshtmmers 
Phslosophischs System im Grundriss (ZweibxucLen, 
1S99) . H H, 

Frommel, Gaston (1862-1906) Swiss theolo- 
^janj followed Vinet* in lijs approach, to religious 
belief through the moral conficience, but stressed 
the element of binding' oMIgation in conscience 
rather than the element of freedom Cnticised 
the subjectivism and relativism of the Pans the- 
ologians s See Sabatier > Menegoz wmh 

Fruitlands (Mass.) community: Sec com- 
munistic settlements^ secular 

fugue ' (hat , fugnj fligpht) A polyphonic* form 
of romposition used chie,flj in instrumental music 
but often cmployrd m choral* moti ai a 
Bach t S M Mail. The fufuc on^ma ed a the 


vocal motet* and in the instrumental ncercare 
both of which consisted of an orderly exposition 
of material ■without any development which char- 
acterizes a fugue 

J S. Bach, The Art of Fugue, D F. To'f er, Com 
pamon to "the Art of Fugue" (1931). she 

Fulbert of Chartres: (960-1028) A pupil of 
the famous Gerbert of AuriLlac*, he became the 
founder in 990 of the celebrated school of 
Chartres* By nature an obedient follower of the 
Church Fathers, yet he sets limits to the human 
intellect m its flight toward the mysteries of 
God ■which, in his view, no erudite speculation but 
only a humble faith can comprehend He died as 
bishop of Chartres s c T 

functional school: See anthropology 

functionalism: (functional psychology) See psy- 
chology, schools of 

fundamantalism! "Was a Post-World War the 
ological and religious reaction which received itB 
name from a series of little boolcs entitled The 
Fundamentals A TesSsmorty of the Truth (12 

vols, 1910-1912) which were published and 

circulated widely, with money furnished by two 
wealthy lavmen The doctrines listed as funda- 
mental were the Virgin birth of Christ, the 

physical resurrection, the inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures in every detail, the substitutionary theory 
of the atonement, and fnally the imminent, 

physical second corning of Christ, Those who 
supported these views did not hesitate to denounce 
those who denied them as “no Christian” vnth the 
result that all the larger evangelical churches in 
America were soon in the midst of a bitter con 
troversv The movement was organized to resist 
what thev considered dangerous tendencies, espe- 
cially in many well-known Theological Semina 
nes, to use scientific methods in dealing with the 
Scriptures. 

The Baptists and Presbyterians were the de- 
nominations roost affected by the controversy, 
though among the Methodists and Disciples the 
issues were sharply drawn. The Baptists not having 
any general church courts in which heretics might 
be brought to book the fundamentalist leaders 
■were driven to the expedient of denouncing the 
Mederntsis in their public pronouncements in 
their pulpits and National Conventions. Several 
new fundamentalist Baptist Theological geminanes 
were established ti^ counteract the influence of the 
liberal institutions Among the Presbyterians there 
■was a schism led by Professor John Gresham 
Machen* of the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
A new Theological Seminary was formed in 
Philadelphia which took the name of Westminster, 
and a new fundamentalist church emerged which 
has taken the name Bible Presbyiterian Church 

Among the loosely organized Disciples body 
the issues involved were argued back and forth 
in the columns of their individually controlled 
church papers, the Christian Century supporting 
the beni v'ew and the Chruienn Standswd 
upho ding the lo-callcd hmda 



Meihoditt* djt conitrTatji»c» aUcmptetl to let op 
nyiii doctrtnAJ itancUrdt to wluei auiu*(cT» wore 
o pcieKirb*^ irJijcli »aj on of iartnony t» tli 
Method St hiStory tod traditroa Cf Auburn 
AffirmiitiDn i evolution, controversy over 

S G Cole, The Histar'] oj Fsinflamemittism 

( 393 !) ww) 

funeral custoins: See death and burial practicei- 


foU^ alliu See Onneae 

fatnre life cooccTitionJ c 

fina. judgment, jmtiiorli 
ity, conditional i reaurrecti 
jthments, transmigration 

future punishment. See 
wards and punniments 
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Gabar« or Ghebera: The popular name for 
Zoroaetrlans* residing in Persia in contrast to 
those known in India Parsis. With Moslem 
conquest those who remained caconverted to 
Islam were persecuted A small group of Gahars, 
perhaps 10,000 survive today Sec kafr* p.e.j 

Gabirol, Solomon Ibn: (1021-3058/1070) 
Known to scholastics as Avencebrol, Avicembron 
and Avicebron*, Gabirol is the first Spani&h-Jcwish 
poet-phUosopher of distmction. He produced such 
a colorless philosophical work (Tons Vuae) that 
he was taken for a Muslim and a Christian until 
the discovery of Falakera’s epitome by S. Munk 
in the last century While his mfiucnce on sub- 
sequent Jewish life and thought was slight, he is 
regarded as the fountainhead of classical Jewish 
xnysticiam and of much medieval Christian mys- 
ticiam He was a monistic Neo*-Platonl$t. He 
assigns to matter, the metaphysical stufi^, the 
supreme position. Matter is the underlying sub* 
stance for all being from the highest to the lowest, 
With the exception of God. He rejects the Neo* 
Platonic teachings regarding an impersonal and 
necessary cosmic process, and stresses the will 
of God God IS known only through his will, his 
elfects m the world As a mystic he even goes out 
of the way to find a physiological correlate to 
human virtues and vices. He also wrote Judaistic, 
intellectually inferior but popular ethical writings, 
in which he conspicuously avoided theological 
positions 

N Biahk. and I H RavnitElgr^ Shtu (Poems). 
7 vols (Tct-Aviv. 1927-32) , I. Husik* A Hsstor'i of 
Medieval Jtwuh Philosophy (1941) ; J. Gnttmana, 
Dfr Ph*losopki€ des Salomon thn Gabtfol (Gottingen. 
1S89) , D Kaufmann. STudten uber S^omon thn 
(jabtfol (Budapest, 1899) » S Munk, U^langfs df 
Phtlcsopbu Jutvt it Arabs (Paris, 1859) . h h. 

Gadr One of the twelve sons of J^cob, and so 
otic of the twelve tribes of Israel* Also, as the 
name means ^^luck, fortune,^' a goddess See 
Isaiah 65 11 (R.V.). y a M. 

Galatians, Letters to the: Returning to An- 
tioch after the second missionary journey Paul 
learned that teachers of a Judaiamg form of Cbris* 
tianity had appeared in Galatia and persuaded 
the Galatian Chnttians o accept a 1 

tiim of CbnatiaiLity which ko fata] 

Co the gicaZ of faith* Wnting a the 


name of the whole local brotherhood — "the great 
missionary church of Antioch — he denounced the 
new teaching m the most vehement manner, 
asserted his apostolic commiBBion aa directly and 
divinely given, showed the hollowness of the 
Judaiaers position, from various angles, and 
asserted the sufficiency of the attitude of faith, in 
the Christian experience^ legalistic observances 
could add nothing to it, in fact they could only 
impair and nullify it. Galatians is a great asser- 
tion of Christian freedom, this freedom has its 
dangers, but it is nevertheless absolutely essential 
to the exercise of faith Galatians was written 
from Antioch, about A.D 52 or S3 The Gala- 
tian churches were probably those of Derbe, 
Lystra, Xconium and Pisidian Antioch, not of 
north Galatia, as some have argued 
£. D Button, Ths Epistle to the Galatians {1920} 

J B, Lightfoot, 9^. PauVs Epistle to the Galaitans 

doth. cd. 1090 ) 

Galen (Galenus), Claudius: (2nd century) A 
cultured physician of Pergamum and later family 
physician to Marcus Aurelius* in Rome. An 
eclectic Aristotelian, he wrote voluminously on 
medicine, anatomy, and philosophy. j.s.y. 

(^lesbur^ Rule: A declaration concerning pul- 
pit and altar fellowship with other denominations, 
adopted by the General Council, a body of 
conservative Amerkan Lutherans*, at Galesburg, 
lUmois, in 1875 The Rule, worded by Dr C 
P. Krauth*, is "Lutheran pulpits are for Luther- 
an ministers only, Lutheran altars are for Luther- 
an communicants only.” T a k 

(jflHlet, Galileo: (156+-1641) As his thought 
moved m. dynamic terms, he inverted Aristotelian 
metaphysics. Instead of stressing the principle of 
final causality, he regards God as the first ef&ctent 
cause or creator of the atoms* 

Dialogues and Maihematscal Demottsirasiom con^ 
rerniHg Two New Sciences (1914) , J. J Fahic* 
Galileo, his Ijfe and Work 0903) j P Wies&Cj 
Gahlei als Phslosopb (Basel, 1919) > Z Harsauyt, 
Tbs Star Gazer (1939) h ji 

Galilean Confession: Also called "Confession 
of Rochelle,” was drafted by Calvin*, enlarged 
and adopted by the Synod at Pane, in 1559 aj a 
CDnfrmion of faith and an order of diKipluic:. 

t ww Older the 



d rection of Beza and f ua ly a fied at the 
Seventh Nat onal Syn d a La Ro he e n 1571 
n he p e ence of the Queen, of Navarre and her 
eon (Henry IV) The Ga t can Confe on the 
wo fc ma nly of Ca a h m elf and of h s f end 
and s es o E za* n40a scnansa 
concise and faithful summary of the doctrines and 
discipline of John Calvin It was superseded by 
“The Declaration of Faidi of the Reformed 
Church in France)” 1872 

Philip Schaff, 'the Creeds of Chrtstetsdom (1877). 
vol 1. T F H. 

Galhcan liturgies; The ancient rites of the non- 
Roman Western Church, many features of which 
were adopted m the Roman rile when it super- 
seded them in the early Middle A.ges See liturgy 

E K H- 

Gallicamsm: The name of two overlapping 
movements in the French Church — ^political, de- 
fending royal and lay rights as against Pope 
and clergy, and ecelesiastical, maintaining the 
autonomy of the French Cliurch and the sub- 
ordination of Popes to General Councils, both 
were united under Louis XIV in the Callican 
Articles of 1682, thereafter Gallicanism declined 
gradually, although as late as 1869-1870 there 
was some French opposition to the doctrine of 
papal infallibility See Loysoii) Old Catholics, 
ultramontanism. 

L Pullan, Relrgtosi SiKCS the Refermatton (1?2J). 

s R.H 

Gamaliel I ; Gamaliel I, also known as Gamali- 
el the Elder or Hazaken, a grandson of Hillel*, 
was one of the most prominent and respected 
teachers of the Law*' of his day (30-60 GE.) 
and occupied a leading position in the San- 
hedrin*, the highest court at Jerusalem. In fact 
according to one tradition, he may have been 
the Nasi* or head of the Sanhedrin 

There are not many laws or opinions in the 
Talmud* attributed to Gamaliel .However, a 
study of those that are recorded in his name 
show that he was keenly aware of the needs of 
his day and did not hesitate to act boldly to 
meet them. One of the principles which guided 
him m many of his enactments was that law 
must lead to the “improvement of the world” 
{imfpne tshhun and promote the com- 

mon good 

Gamaliel is mentioned m Acts 5 34ff as the 
Pharisee* who favored leniency at the trial of 
the disciples, arguing that “if this work he of 
men, it will be overthrown, but if it is of God 
ye will not be able to overthrow them” Gamaliel 
IS also mentioned m Acta 22 3 where Paul* 
slates that he 'was “brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel.** ^ B.-i, f- 

gambling: Tbe staking of money or ofJitr valu- 
able or important considerations on a future 
event, cliance, or coating-ency, '\^hich la unfcnoTVii 
o uneertaia to the parbcipaiiU The tia 
el in gambling u magmag or tie act f 

staking 0 hazarding per- «. In g g tie 


fu u e e ent s he ou ome of a game of chan e 
0 m red han e and k Inso a as the ou ome 
n be p ed ed by knowledge of the et ength 
k a t he on e an 8 he e emen of 

pu e chan e u ua y n e d by odd n favo 
0 o by hand ap aga n t the p ohab e w nue 
Gaming is closely related to divination*, through 
which primitive nan sought to forecast tuture 
events, in fact, the instruments devised for the 
one purpose were frequently employed for the 
other Gambling, however, is more inclusive than 
gaming, since wagers may be laid on any uncer- 
tain social or physical contingency, such as the 
outcome of an election or the amount of precipi- 
tation during a given month or season. The 
lottery is a form of gambling in which prizes 
are distributed by lot or chance among persons 
■nho have paid for the chance to wm 

Gambling is distinguished from legitimate 
forms of commercial speculation and insurance 
m that the latter perform useful social services 
bv stabilizing the market and by shifting the 
incidence of loss or gain due to econonnic changes 
which would take place in any event, whereas 
the former increases instability, creates risks 
■which serve no corresponding economic needs, 
and adds losses to some and equivalent gains to 
others which would not occur in the absence of 
the gambling transaction itself On the other 
hand, speculative transactions become both socially 
and ethically a form of gambling when the inten 
tion of the parties is that no deliveries of com- 
modities or securities shall be ever made, and 
that the whole price shall never be paid, but that 
the difference in value shall be ascertained at 
some future date and the excess or difference shall 
be paid directly from one party to the other 
John Ashton, Htslory of Gamilirtg rn England 
(London. I8?8) , B Seebobm Rowntree. Betuag and 
Gambling (190$) . Ernest D. MacDougall, Specula- 
tson and Gambling (1936). hkj 

^atnin^t See gambling. 

Gandharva’ In the Vedas the term is usually 
singular An obscure but very old figure, he is 
said to be the measurer of space and is related 
to the sun, and also with Soma. In the Avesta 
Gandareaa is a dragon like monster Some 
scholars regard the Gandharvas as spirits of the 
wmd They are in later times represented as 
divine musicians in India’s heaven The San- 
skrit word for music is Gandharva. They pos- 
sess mysterious power over women They are 
beloved of the Apsarases or heavenly nymphs of 
India’s heaven. c s.b. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamehand s Indian Na- 
tional leader, born Oct 2, 1869, ia Porbandar, 
India Studied law in London} began practices in 
Bombay, in 1893 went to South Africa on legal 
business, soon, however, renounced 'wealth and 
position to lead the South African Indians m 
their struggle for greater lustice, developing the 
of non-T olence and truth-force cuto » 
powerful political and cconom Re- 

tanun ’■ to India 1914 GaniPi was loyal to 



he B h Go\e nmea du ng- he F s Wo d 
War w ih the expec at on that Ind a -would 
e e e e gove nm n -w h n he Etnp e Af er 
the Am a K be on and he Row a Ena t 
men s he de a ed Ap 6 19 9 a day ci£ Na 
t ona Hum 1 on nd exho ed the people to a 
program of passive resistance, implemented by 
economic and political boycott and the develop-' 
ment of home industries In Dec 1921, he became 
the fscogniied leader of the Indian National Con- 
gresa, with comlete national independence aa the 
avowed goal Popularly Gandhi was titled Ma- 
hatma* (Great Soul)» Though a devoted Hindu, 
he has found support for hia docy-ine of non- 
violence in the Sermon on the Mount and has 
commonly used the NT along with the Bhaghavad 
Gita* for spiritual guidance. He has been con- 
sistently sympathetic with the demand of the 
Hindu Untouchables for abolition of the caste 
system and has sought politically to unite Hindus 
and Moslems In this latter effort he hag been 
unsuccessful, with the Moslem Parly finally de- 
manding ^‘Pakjstan^S a separate independent 
Moslem state Gandhi has repeatedly used the 
hunger strike and the fast unto dea^-h aa spiritual 
instruments to protest against British policy and 
to unify his people In the crisis of 1942, with 
Japan threatening India, Gandhi was atill suf- 
ficiently powerful to lead in a program of civil 
disobedience against British rule, resulting in his 
internment, m Aug, 1942, in the palace at Poona 
M K Gandhi, Young Indta (1927) , C F An- 
drews, ed , Mahatma Gandhi Hts Own (1930), 
and Mahatma Gandh} at X^ork (1931) ; Jashwaat 
RiO Chifambar, Mahatma Gandhi, BtJ Life, WorJk 
and Influence (1953) e,Tr. 

Gdnesiia' The elephant headed son of Shiva, a 
popular divinity of Shivltc Hinduism He is the 
god of good luck, prosperity and of wisdom, and 
the remover of obstacles He is usually repre- 
sented as vety fat and riding on the back of a 
rat css. 

Gano, John* (1727-1804) Baptist clergyman. 
Chaplain Continental Armv Prayed in Wash- 
ington’s headquarters at cessation of hostilities 
Did not immerse Washington at Valley Forge. 

C 

Gansfort, John Wesel: (Doctor contradic- 
tionum), 1420-1489, educated by and ever a 
close associate of the Brethren of the Common 
Life.* Generally claimed by Protestants as a 
precursor of Luther*; but while they thought alike 
on many points, Wesel stressed ^‘faich in love*' 
to Luther’s “faith alone,” and, like Erasmus* 
later, he was irenical. q.n. 

Ganzlm: Sacred mountain of the Samaritans, 
near Shechem, Palestine (Dcut. xi, 20, xxvii, 12, 
Jos viii, 33). See F M Abel, Geografkie de la 
PaUsitne, vol. i (1933), pp. 360-369. slt 

Garman, Charles Edward; (lSSO-1907) A 
graduate of Amhcrtt College m 1876 and Yale 
Divinity Schoo 1879 Gamun wxi called to 
to teach Philoaophy m ISSQ and thcrc^ 


af e o cup d the ha of Men al and Mo al 
Ph o ophy un 1 h death H ea h ng of ph 
losophy was or g nal n me h d and except onal y 
B imi a ng to eg ous and the c Jiought 

Cf The memo a vo ume Le s Le u and 
Add of Cha e Edwa d Ga man ( 909 ^ 

j w B. 

Gass, Friedrich Wilhelm Joachim Heinrich : 
(18I3-1SS9) He taught at the universities of 
Breslau, Greifswald, Giessen and Heidelberg As 
a church historian he knew himself above all as a 
pupil of Schleiermacher*. 

Gfschtchte der protestantischen Dogmattk tn ihrem 
Zusammeithang mH d$r Theclogie uhethaupt, 4 vols 
(Berlin, 1854-67) , Geschtchfe aer chrutlichen Etbtk, 
3 vols (Beihn, 1881-87) h.k. 

Gassendi. Pierre (1592-1655) French philoso- 
pher and mathematician, professor of theology 
and philosophy at Air and later of mathematics at 
the CoHege Royal m Paris He was a leading 
opponent of Descartes* and revived interest in the 
materialism of Epicanis and Lucretius**. Hi$ 
chief works arc De Vita et Morthus Eptcurt 
(1647)} Fhdosophiae Bpicur* ^SynrtagfTta (1649)5 
and Syntagma Phflosophfcun* 61658) 

Sec G S Brett. The FhilosQphy of Gassendi 
(1908) 

Gates, Theophilae: (1787-1346) See Battle- 
Axe experiment. 

Gathas: The oldest part of the Avesta* (Yasna, 
chs 28-34, 43-51, 53), cenRistmg of 17 hymn* 
arranged into 5 gathas according to meter, they 
preserve in its most authentic form the teaching 
of Zoroaster (for which aecj Persia, rcligione of). 

RHP. 

OftUnilo: (unknown — around 1083) The Count 
of Montigny, later a monk in the monastery Mar- 
Moutier, near Tours, who made himself famous 
with his hther -pro tnstpienSej “Book in behalf of 
the Fool”. (Who said in his heart* there Is no 
God ) In this treatise, Gauailo subjected Saint 
Anselm’s* (1033-1109) ontological argument* 
for the existence of God to a pungent cnticisco 
to which the ages could not add very much- 

, s c r 

gayatri: A famous prayer repeated daily by all 
orthodox Hindus, taken from the Rig Veda (Book 
3, Ixiij 10) “Let us meditate on the adorable 
splendor of Savitar, mav he eplighten out minds-’* 
It IS also the name of one of the meters em- 
ployed in the Vedic hymns c.s b 

Gehenna t (Gr., Geenna, from Heb., Ge Jitrif- 
nofft) The valley of Hmnotn, near Jerusalem 
where early Israelites sacrificed children to 
loch*, afterward regarded a place of abomination 
and refuse, where fires continually burned to pre- 
vent pestilence In the N.T. it refers to hell, 
and in general use Indicatefl a torture chamber 
or plaite of Buffering See heaven and hell 

PR.J 

Geilcn* John of ib^rg (1445-15 0) 

Popolxr p It 8 r Cathodi-al, HIi 




»emiotis abound in practical illuatratioas, raiy 
language, satire, humor. He strove to reform 
outward maanera and morals. e.c.k. 


Geisteswisseoschaften ; “Sciences of the mind” 
aa opposed to the natural sciences Term ong- 
matiag in the philosophy of Hegel* who dis- 
tinguishes logic, philosophy of nature and phi- 
losophy of mind as the three main parts of his 
system Wilhelm Dilthey* used the term G. in 
his t» Jts G (introduction Into the 

sciences of the mind). W. Windeihand and H. 
Rlckert defined G, as those sciences which deal 
with history and culture. n.K 

Gemara: Tie term Getatera w the Aramaic word 
for “learning”, and as technically used is ap- 
plied to the discussions of the Kabbmic scholars 
on the Mishna*, the code of Jewish law, for- 
mulated bp the famous Aabbi Judah I the Patri- 
arch and Jus colleagues, earJy in the third cen- 
tury ^ This Code became a teat hook in the 
Palestinian and Babylonian academies, where oral 
discussions of it, and comments on it, were crys- 
talliaed into memorised books These have come 
down to as in the form of the Paiestinian Tal- 
mud* and the Babylonian Talmud. The former 
originated in the academies of the Holy land, in 
the third and fourth centuries i the latter in those 
of Babylonia in the third, fourth and fifth cen- 
turies The Talmud includes both the Mishna 
and the comments} the term Gemam Is used ex- 
clusively for the comments, Cf. amora. z. r. 

Gem atria* See Kabbalah, 

General Assembly: The phrase is scriptural 
(Heb, 12,23) In ckurck. hletory and now iC w 
used principally as the tirie of the supreme judica- 
tories of Presbyterian churches*, e g., those of 
Scotland and the United States. The general 
assembly has authonty executive, legislative ex- 
cept as limited by the need of the concurrence of 
presb^enei, and judicial. In other Reformed 
churches of Presbyterian polity the General Sy- 
nod is equivalent a h n 


futile 

General Confereace Mennonites; See Men- 
nomtev 


general coimcils; See councils. 

General Six- Principle Baptists: A sect of Ar- 
miniaa Baptists emphasizing the “six principles’* 
of Heb, 6 1, 2 repentance, faith, baptism, laying 
on of hands, resurrection of the dead, and eternal 
judgment The sect claims to be the original 
Baptist church in America, founded by Roger 
Williams. It now has only 4 congregations and 
fewer than 300 members. See Baptists. 

KTC 

Genesis. The first book of the OT, being an 
account of (he creation of the world and the 
primeval history of mankind (chapters 1-1 1 ) and 
the history of the patriarchs (chapters 12-50). 
Moses* is considered to bq the author by Jewish 
Christian and Islamic tradition, but the book is 
^c product of a long process of writing and edit- 
ing by J, E and P**, reaching its final form cir 
400 S.C. Some scholars have cla,tned for the 
book other sources, such as S*, an Edomitic* doc- 
ument (R H. Pfeiffer) and L* a primitive lay 
source (Otto Eissfcldt). In its present form 
Genesis shows a greater unity of conception and 
purpose than most of the oAcr composite books 
of the Hexateuch* The first eleven chapters 
contain profound religious myths which resemble 
those of other civilizations of the ancient Near 
East} the story cf the flood*, for example, so 
closely resembles the account of the flood in the 
Gilgamesh Epic* as to suggest direct or ultimate 
dependence upon it. The remainder of Genesis 
consists of legends concerning the patriarchs, the 
ancestral fathers of the Hebrew nation. Recent 
archaeological discoveries, especially at Nuzi in 
northern Mesopotamia, tend to authenticate the 
general background of these legends, but their 
historicity in. detail cannot be affirmed 

SR, Driven Boat of Genttts (Wesfiiunster 
Oomm,, 2Dd ed IP04) , R H. Pfeiffer. Inlroiiitclhn 
to lit Old Tettomem (1941) j j, ^ 

Genesis, the Little: See Jubilees, Book of. 


General Association of Regular Baptitt 
(lurches m the U. S A.. A group of Baptist 
churches in the North which united ju “an en- 
deavor to get back to the old-fashioned ideals, 
policies, and practices of Baptists as they used 
to be," It claims to be a “fellowship” as dis- 
tinguished from a “convention,” and that its 
porches are not “membera,” since “a Baptist 

V » » ^ outside 

Itself. Its aeologieal position is fundamentalist. 
There are 84 churches and 22,000 members. 

«sT*C, 

General Baptisti: a sect of Armiman or free- 
will Baptists in the United States. They differ 
litUe from other “free-will” or “general” Bap- 
tista , but are organized m a separate denomina- 
tion They claim 422 churches and 3fi,000 mem- 


Geneva Bible: Sometimes known as tJre Pantan 
Bible or “Breeches” Bible*. It was the work of 
a group of Marian exiles at Geneva, and was 
distinguished by the copious use of marginal notes 
for the interpretation of passages. The first edi- 
tion wa* printed in 1550, Even after the pub- 
lication of the King James Version in 15U, this 
Geneva version remained for many years the 
most popular English Bible. See Bible, English 

W ■ B. 

Genovieve, St.: (c. 422-512) Saint, patroness 
of Pans. Woman of deep piety and monastic 
zeal to whom powers of prophesying were at- 
tributed. Her shnne attained great popularity. 

X B.C 

gentile: The rendering m English of a Gr word 
used in the Septuagmt* to mean “non-Jew,” 
“foreigner,** or **heatheii,” and occurring in the 



K T also n that aonse Gentile Chr at an fy 
descr bet tbe Cburcb wh ch drew ta membert 
f om among non Jews Acco d ag o Acts 11 20 
i non Jews (as d st ngu bed f om Jew sh o o 
selytcs) we e fi et adm tted to the Church at An 
tioch* Paul soon came to be ecogn aed as the 
apostle to the Gentiles, and before the writing 
of the Epistle to the Kotimits Gentile Christianity 
had come greatly to outnumber Jewish Christian- 
ity*. S.M.O. 

Gentili, Alberico: (1552-1608) An Italian 
Protestant who fled to England, becoming Eegius 
Professor of Civil Law at Oxford. The greater 
part of Ee Jure Belli Lthrf Tree (1598) is de- 
voted to an analysis of the rules that ought to 
govern the conduct of war. He advocated for 
Europe an international government with deci- 
sions made by the majority of states. 

T A Walker, Hutory of the Lato of Nattoiu, 
vol I (Cambridge, 1899) . a h. 

genuflexion; (Lat., geau-flexio, bow the knee) 
A ceremonial posture adopted in the Catholic 
Church at certain points, as, eg, before the 
Blessed Sacrament, at the sneartiatus in the Creed, 
etc See kneeling at communion w n p. 

Georgian style: See art, ecclesiastical, Christian; 
church building 

Gerbert of Aurillac: (Pope Sylvester 11, 999- 
1003) Born m Auvergne, he acijuired not only the 
trafning of his native land, with the Benedic- 
tines* of Aurillac, but also the culture of Spam, 
in which country he studied mathematics, astron- 
omy and music with the bishop of Vich. Subse- 
quent to a soj ourn nn Rome, he became a student 
at Rheims where he distinguished himself as 
teacher of philosophy, dialectic, and mathematics, 
and as bead of the episcopal school He later 
appeared m public disputation at Ravenna before 
Otto II who bestowed upon him the abbacy of 
Bobhio For a short time, and not very happily, 
abbot of this famous monastery, lie returned to 
Rheims where he was to become archbishop In 
999, Otto III secured the papacy for his old 
tutor who took the name of Sylvester II RC.P. 

Gerhard, Johann: (1582-1637) German Lu- 
theran dogmatician and foremost exponent of 
Lutheran orthodoxy. Professor at Jena for two 
decades, Gerhard was at once a highly respected 
teacher, an ecclesiastical leader, and a counselor 
of princes But hia fame rests on his doctrinal 
works, chiefly his Loa TheoUgtu (1610-1622) 
in nine huge volumes and the four-volume Co-n- 
fessta CathoUea (1634-1637) His devotional 
book Medi/attones Sacrae (1606) has been trans- 
lated into most European languages and is still 
widely used. An irenic and constructive the- 
ologian, Gerhard interprets Lutheranism in terms 
of evangelical catholicity In massive learning, 
comprehensive scope, accuracy of detail, and 
logical precision Gerhard is a Lutheran counter- 
part of Aquinas His contemporaries regarded 
him as the greatest of living theologians. 

T.A.X 


Gerhardt Paul See hymns 

Gerlach Stephea 1546 1612) Champla n for 
the German Embassy n Constan nople He s ud 
ed a the Un vers ty of Tub ngen Wurtt As 
pastor n the Eat, he cu vated the f endsh p 
of ..te. a.y men and h.s d.aiy .s a valuable .ou e 
of information about Greece, Turkey, Palestine 
and Egypt He studied many literary and social 
problems of the enslaved Greek nation and 
brought back to Germany valuable manuscripts 
and the much needed information about the Near 
East. The reward for his work in Greece was 
his appointment as Professor of Theology in the 
University of Tubingen gbi. 

German Baptist Brethren: See Dunkers. 

German Reformed Church, the: See Re- 
formed Church m the U S. See Churches of 
God in North America 

German separatist communities : See com- 
munistic settlements, religious 

Gerson, Jean Charlier de; (1363-1429) The 
most influential French ecclesiastic of the later 
14th and early 15th ceatunes, Chancellor of the 
University of Pans for thirty-four years, the- 
ologian, preacher, conciliarist His administra- 
tive reforms raised the standards of instruction at 
the University of Pans As a churchman and 
preacher he strove for the reform of the church 
and sought to increase the piety of its membeis. 
His clear espousal of the conciliarist cause is no- 
tably expressed m his tracts, Ee Umtate Ecclestat- 
ifco and De Auferiiiltiete Papas Ab Ecclesta, and 
exemplified by his dynamic leadership at the 
Council of Constance*. In philosophy he held a 
modified nominalist position In theology he 
was a mystic. See conciliarism f.wn. 

Gerson, Levi ben (Gersonides) • (1288-1340) 
Jewish theologian and astronomer. A bold, rig- 
orous thinker, unflinchingly Aristotelian* in the- 
ology God does not know matter or particular- 
ity, not that His knowledge is imperfect, but 
that the formal, rational order of things alone 
IB worth knowing or fully real. Also, man’s 
will being free, and acts he might, in future, per- 
form or not perform being thus indeterminate, 
the divine or true knowledge, which sees things 
as they are, will see these acts only as indeter- 
minate or possible. (See foreknowledge, divine; 
and Caraeades ) This second argument implies 
that past and present events, being determinately 
particular, must by divine knowledge be known 
as such, but G overlooks this because (equally 
with Maimonides*, the chief object of his pole- 
mic) he believes God to be immutable and devoid 
of contingency, whereas, he argues, only what is 
in some way coutingent and changing can know 
the contingent and changing. The premise is that 
an object of knowledge “substantialiaes” the 
knowing (were the object not actual, the knowing 
of it as actual would be potential only). This 
Maimonides had conceded of human knowing, 
and he had conceded further that if the contingent 



° G d know nf a e m la ly reqii red 

^ a ty of ii know edge of tkem (as 
i n p f God s a ui ty m be con 
f M ded h B onclu on by deny 

” ^ an ogy between human v on e 

L ■ divme 'knowledge ’ (or other attn- 
0 points to the theological havoc 
by thii denial, and proposes instead the 
that Cod knows contingent objects, eicept 
® fteir aoa-contingent, providential, immaterial 
^*ncnt! or aspects This denial, held to he 
‘’ar, of omniscience is a heroic effort to save 
* purely abaolutistic conception of God (see 
pHect, oinmpotenti personal, Gad as) 

' avoiding the parador of a knowing which 
'! “““"ST through and through although what 
aons (iistj to be known (as eaistent) onij. 
tootinjontly It did not occur to G.— or to other 
jHt thinkers— that it God's knowing is re* 

' “"siogcus — with whatever sublime differ- 
ttian's, it may, like man’s, though in 
^ “Ujenor fashion, involve elements of 
Ti change See time, L Gerson, 

H IT i/'’ Hebrew, Ger trans by 

“ Mlennann, 1916), See I Husik, dt Mts/nry 
f (1916). CH. 

(Piur Ceeien 

Phiojnsl*™ M E«r Ctichtcbtt der 


vol ItJ (1917-ial. 


Ef r <&i 

/tfjT J- ^ Kruts^he Untertuchungen tu 

Afuto&chtn 

FtuetJticli HeinnoE Wilhelm: 
trih L ^ Gertnan Orientalist and Biblical 
»rnf!’ ^ Nordhausea, Hanover. He wa» 

ular ff ^ became the moat pop- 

m MiVi 1 ?' Germany in his field and a pioneer 
I 0 SIP» / scientific study of Semitic lau- 

Lhr™ Hebrew) and of the O T His 

laaor Icricon have gone through 

1 iQuB and have been widely translated, 

Friedrich: (1819-1891) He 
4t Mission House ( fhea at 

hracineT''^'** Gottnjgen and Breslau Em- 
ffOtuncedT'ki* especially 

iemV ^ Ciristt Selistztag- 
IB-'O a™ ^ ^S«iJsen dtt Apottel, 3 vols (Basel, 

S H. 

MtaJt psychology; gee psychology, schools of 
(1624-1669) Dutch the- 


C viiTt^ (Louvain) 'wLo later became a 
of Pii) professor at the University 

cioctrine of 

■ according to which we are only 

not actors of our lives The body >s 
^^nt, neutral refleies and the inner 
\ceas)i>7tei, causas occasio-nales for 
We caLia performs all our actions, 
frtaat book Traciatas Ethtcus *«- 

“ S.C.T. 

! Sep Algaialt, 
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ghetto O g na ly the wo d ghe o was used 
o a gna e he epa ale se t on of th c ty n 
wft h J ws e ded fo low ng the da po a* 
whethe f on cho ce o ompu s on Mo e «. 
en y ha been appl ed o the ffltr g an om 

muijity m America in which any group differing 
m language, race, re'iglon, or general culture has 
for a time been segregated Segregation of the 
Jew first took place m response to common needs 
and mutual desires, later from compulsion. The 
compulsory ghetto restricted the movements of 
the Jew, his economic opportunities, and m gen- 
eral isolated him from the remainder of the pop- 
ulation Commonly the compulsory ghetto was 
enclosed by walls within which all Jews were 

compelled to remain under penalty ercept for re- 
stricted hours when they were permitted access 
to the surrounding community for business pur 
poses Such ghettos had gradually disappeared 
until revived by the Nazi regime m Germany 
The voluntary ghetto, whether of Jews or non- 
Jews, reached its atnith m the United States at 
about the time of World War X where it pro- 
vided a transition from the Old World to the 

New for the large infiua of immigrants. As the 

immigrant has been assimilated, with the restric- 
tions upon immigration through quotas the areas 
of first settlement have tended to disappear ci- 
cept for the segregated colonies of Negroes who 
because of race prejudice are confined to restricted 
areas ,n American cities in much the same fashion 
as was the Jew m historical Europe. See anti 


GhibeUines and Gtielfs: Both terms are medi- 
eval and signify two different trends of thought, 
parties or affiliations m the former Holy Roman 
German Empire*, the one emphasiting tae spir- 
itual, the other the temporal power. The GhJbel- 
lin^ favored primarily the Gewsafl emperoj* in 
their relations to the Papacy, the Guelfs favored 
the popes. Historically, the tcrminolcify of the 
two factioOiB can be traced as far bacit as 1215, 
when the nobility of Florence was divided, the 
one faetjon favoring the ezpJoJi^ of the JSmperor 
(Frederick II) jjato Italy, the otherj m union 
with the people of Tuflcany and Lombardy, op- 
powng them Later, the terms were used to dif- 
ferentiate, especially m the larg'er cities and com- 
munes, the fcjdaJ nobJec (Giijbellifics) and Cie 
plcbtans or people*^ party (Guelfs) whom the 
popes always favored in their otrug'^fes for inde- 
pendence and freedom. Pavia and Siena, eg", 
were Ghibcllmcj Milan, and Florence, Gudf 
Although Pope Benedict XU, in 1334, had for- 
bidden under ftcclesiastical censure uee of the 
terms, che nomenclature ternporarily remained at 
least as catch words of two different political 
trends and traditional aaimosities, until the ad- 
vent of Charles V into Italy (1529) who tstab- 
Hahcd a new relation betweex* Pope and Em- 
peror# That the tenua we-^e jjo ufajT* -*■1*0 
Germany (Waiblmg-cn and Welfen) as early as 
the XII century is held by many autheri, as rep- 
resenting the rivalry between the Heuse of Welf 
(the Dukes of Bavait*) and the Bouse of the 
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Hohen# aufen ( he Duke of Suab a) the fo me 
b ag the Gje fa he la e he Ch bel us The 
te ms se ved n Ge many al o to d fCe entia e he 

followe s of Empe o F ede k I (Ea ba os a) 

and th se of Pope AJexande III* n the Lora 

ba d st gg es f sup emacy In Ge many he 

terms disappear in the XIV century, 

PaoJet, Guetft et Gtheltnes, 2 vols (Pans, 1922) , 
f Theot, u, Kirche, IV, 43d, Citik, £»cyf. 
VII, 36-53 a,MH. 

ghost. Sec death and burial practices; primitive 
religion t spirits. 

Gideons, The: An Interdenominational laymen’s 
association organised in 1899 by John H Nich- 
olson, Samuel E Hill and William J. Knights 
at the Janesville, Wis, Y. M. C. A. Its program 
includes a ministry of evangelism and the pur- 
chase and distribution of Bibles placed in hotels, 
hospitals, penitentiaries and aince 1937 in public 
schools. 

The International headquarters are located in 
Chicago, III. V r. 

Gilbert dp la Porree: (1076-1154) Besides be- 
ing the greatest logician of the twelfth century, 
he also represents the culmination of moderate 
realism, a middle ground between Plato and 
Aristotle. He held that the persons of the trin- 
ity owed their existence, their unity, to divine 
subsistence 

A Bsrthaad, GMift it la Pcrrlt et ta phtlosephtt 
(Poitiers, 1892) b.k. 

Glides; (ea 493-ca S70) British monk, author 
of TKe Tal! of STttain, a gloomy description of 
Christian Britain (Wales) during and after the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion of the island. 

H Williams, Gtldas (Cymnirodorion Record 
Senes III, 1899 ) J T M. 

Gilgamesh epic; The principal work of ancient 
Assyro-Babylonian literature which has survived. 
It recounts the heroic exploits and wanderings of 
Gilgamesh, who had apparently been originally 
an historical ruler of Uruk but became a mythical 
figure, and his friend, Engidu, half-man and half- 
bull. It contains the Babylonian Flood* Story, 
which IS told to Gilgamesh by his ancestor Ut- 
napishtum, to whom he had gone seeking the 
secret of immortality. The best preserved version, 
of this epic IS from the Assyrian library of 
Ashurbanipal, but the Babylonian version was 
probably composed about 2000 B C. and was 
based in part upon Sumerian legends of the third 
millennium EC A translation into English free 
verse has been published by William EUery 
Leonard Gilgamesh, Epic of Old Batylonia, 
(1934) JVH 

Gioberti, Vincenzo; (1801-1852) At first de- 
voted himself to a clerical career, later he was 
professor at the university of Turin, Italy He 
was imprisoned and exiled for trying morally and 
politically to regenerate the Italians He tned 
to rKoociIe tic papacy with pol deal IVeralitin. 
He developed a Platonic onto ogy g one 

of Mai c an 3 Spinoaa** 


Tea a d I v ana u a t Bru e s 1838) Os p 
trta 0 m a s is dsg I a ana (Bmsse s S43 
Ots p mna e a a ad ana a a e 

(Pa s 80 Da ma a a de a P a 
ToSd Da a ds a a one 

To no S56 B Spa enta La fi fid d* 
G it Nap 863 L Fe E a s h 
d a ph ph ji I a s au XIX Pa 

1859) , K Wernet, Die italtsnachs Vhslosophis des 
Bsanzehnten Jahrhanierts 5 vols (Wien, 1884-86) 

K H. 

Girgensohn, Knd; (1875-1925) German Protes- 
tant theologian He was born in Oesel, Latvia 
From I9C3-1907 he was privatdoaent in Dorpat, 
from 1907-1918 professor of Systematic The- 
ology, Dorpat, from 1919-1922 at Greifswald, 
and trora 1922-25 in Leipzig, 

He was a representative of conservative Lu- 
theran theology and was a prolific writer. Espe- 
cially was he influential through his psychology 
of religion, in which he attempted to apply ex- 
perimental methods to the study of the Christian 
faith 

Principal works Die Bshgion, thrs psychuchsn 
Formen and tkre Zsnlraltdes (1903) , Seels and Letb 
(1908) ; jDer seehsebe iafiaa des telsgsostn Erlehens. 
Fane telig'ons-psythologKche Untersuchang aaf ex- 
penmenteliet Grundlage (1921) : Autobiography in 
Die Religiotistaiisene haft in Selbstdarstellangen, vol 2 

O.A.P. 

given, the: 1) Reality*, or the universe, re- 
garded as independent of man’s thought 2) The 
total field of experience as it is at any particular 
time, or at all tiroes (so D. C. Williams). 3) The 
aensoty content or data with which thought dealsj 
also any aesthetic, moral, religious or other ex- 
periences regarded as subiect matter for inter- 
pretation by thought. 4) That in a personal con- 
sciousness (especially in God’s) which is not cre- 
ated or produced by the choice or will of the per- 
son (so Enghtman). See finite God E s B 

Gladden, Washington; (1836-1918) A. E. 
Williams College 1859, engaged in hospital work 
■with the U. S Army 1863, pastor Congregational 
Church, North Adams, Mass. 1866-1871, North 
Church, Springfield, Mass 1875-1882, First Con- 
gregational Church, Columbus, Ohio, 1882-1918 
He was on the editorial staff of fke Independent 
1871-1874 

Author Being a Christian (1876); Jdovs hdach 
is Left of the OH Doctrines (1899), Present 
Day Theology (1913); Raliog Ideas of the 
Present Age (1895); Social Saivatton (1902), 
Ultima Ventas (poems) (1912); Recolleciione 
(1909) (an autobiography), etc, — sot&e forty 
volumes in all. 

Dr Gladden was an energetic and fearless 
leader in liberating and socializing American the- 
ology and in vitalizing church and civic life 

His familiar hymn “O Master, let me walk 
with Thee” (1880) serves to keep living the 
spirit of his “lowly” hut wide and forward-look- 
ing service. See New theology, the J w B. 

Glassites ; A small Scottish sect so-named from 
ti feunder Join Claj (1695-1773) also known 
as San am from hii son-in-law Robert 

San (1718-1771) who mod fied the fearh - 



ng" of th-c se t It repud ated tJic S ate connec 
t on as ant oh a an sought to tonduc 8 af 
fa af er the pa t n of p m t ve Ch atian y 
and "Was e^reme? str and eic!u ve n tna ter* 
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Glo^au, Gustav. (1844-IS95) Waa professor of 
philosophy at the unnersity of Kiel, Germany. 
Only pifchoiogv can show how the spiAtual 
fortes — ethical, social, artistic and religious — 
emerge In actual history. At the apex of all 
philosophy 18 the existence of God God la be- 
cause I am Derived from God is the world of 
ideas. These exert a “sohcitation’’, whereby the 
finite spirits inwardly develop. Glogau combata 
an latellectualiam that exalts logical activity for 
Its own sake His thought approximates the- 
osophy or mysticism. 

Em Beitrag zur Reitgiortspitleiat^tt (Kief, 1891); 
Gustav Clegaus Varlesungtn suher Rtlsgtons phtiosa- 
pbtt, ed by H Claaseo (Kiel, 18J8) , J Andxich, 
Ghgaes Tbecfte ueitr At EmttiicklungsstuptB dts 

Geisits (Erlangen, 1913) H.a. 

gloria: (Latin) The second section of the ordin- 
ary of the masa, used regularly except during 
Advent, Lent, and at funeral*. A song of joy 
origmating at the Christmas festival. n K.s- 

Ifloria io excelsis: The ancient Angelic Hvma 
(cf. Luke 2, H). It is of Greek origin, and m 
the Eastern Church is used at Matins ^Oriiras). 
In the Roman Mass it is used (hut not m peni- 
tential seasons) after the Kyrse*. In the Angli- 
can Communion service it is a post-eommunion. 
hymn of thanksgiving- r.v.N. 

gloria patii: A brief ascription of praise Co the 
three persons of the Trmit^, used in the West- 
ern Church at Che end of the psalms and canticles 
of the divine office* and in several other contexts. 

y.v.N. 

glory, Old Testament conception of: A the- 
ological temmsis ttchststas used roost frequeatly 
to translate the Hebrew word kabod 1) Its 
primary meaning in secular usage was “to be 
heavy” A man’s ^‘Glory” was that about him 
which was weighty, important, the place of honor 
which his material possessions gave him, or 
whatever was imposing about him (cf. Gen. 31 1, 
45 13( Paa. 49.17) 2) When applied to God, 

it refer* to the imposing nature of His appear- 
ance It is impossible for man Co see God, but 
man doe* *ee God’s “glory”, a shining envelope 
surrounding His being. Thus we hear of the 
pillar of cloud and of fire in the wilderness, of 
the cloud at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple 
and in the visions of Isaiah (chap. 6 +) and 
Exefciel (chap. 1 ■ 26-S.}. 3 ) The term seems to 
have been further developed at the inclusive name 
for the aelf-revelation of God, whether in nature 
or in history (cf Isa. 6*3, 60 l-3j Psa, 19:1) 
4) Man, on his part, should “give glory to God”, 
that IS, recognise (he weight and claims of God’s 
revelation and regulate hts life accordingly (Isa, 
42 12; Psa. 29 1, etc.). a.E.w. 

jfioiBev; (from glossa meaning “tongue”, or a 


word need ng eiplana on) Hen e t came to 
be used of he add tiona comments added n the 
ma g n o be ween the 1 nes wh h la e opy sts 
n o po a ed no the tex From that t has come 
to mean any sentences o ph uses not be ong ng 
to the ognawtng cjc 

gnomic couplet: A maxim or proverb epitomis- 
ing some point of moral wisdom based on experi- 
ence, east in the characteristic parallelism of He- 
brew verse, e.g.. Proverbs 10 1 rnsrs 

Gnosticism: Decades of modern research into 
the origin of Gnoetirisjn have issued in a vast ac- 
cumulation of materials for analysis, eompatison, 
and synthesis and in the setting aside of earlier 
explanations but not in any final solution of the 
intricate problems presented The early church 
iathera called gnosticism, Greek wisdom j Har- 
nack* termed Christian gnosticism, the “acute 
Helleniaation of Christianity” ; Gnosticism is now 
regarded as “pre-Christian oriental mysticism” 
The emphasis has shifted from interpreting it as 
philosophy and speculation to appreciating it as 
mysticism and primitive religious elements with 
Anr tracing its hcgionings to the Babylonian re- 
ligion; Friedlaender observing pre-Christian Jew- 
ish tints, Reitxenstein looking first to Egypt and 
then to Iran for its origin; Troje turning to 
India, Bousset to Babylonia and Iran and Eisler 
to the Orphic cults as sources. The total trend, 
designated Gnosticism, has become a synctetsstic 
whirlpool with one eddy the orientalixation of 
the Graeco-Roman civilization and the other the 
hellenization of the Orient 

The particular relation hetweco Christianity and 
gnosticism has been defined as derivation of the 
former from the latter, as non-existen^ and as 
the impact of the syncretism caused by the amal- 
gamation of orientalism With Giaeco-Roman cul- 
ture upon Christianity. Christian gnOBtiCism was 
die attempt to separate Christianity from its past 
by fusion with its environment. 

Gnosticism was always a plan of salvation, a 
cosmic or supercosmic drama accompanied by a 
corresponding historical drama, outlining the 
stoty of the world from its creation to its re- 
demption to its deatmction, depicting the stoty 
of Man from his origin to the last man; nar 
rating the story of the heaven-sent redeemer who 
recapitulated in his own life the drama of the 
cosmos, portraying the stoty of tl;e Individual 
man who likewise completed the pjeZe of suSer- 
ing, dying, and rising again 

Gnosticism formerly understood as dualistfe has 
become both dualistic and monistic, with a high 
God and a dejniurge*; a costfiic fall* and an 
bistonc fall; a pleroina attd an hysterema, spirit 
opposed to matter; good and evil desire; Man of 
Paradise and man of history. But it also had a 
synthesis, cotnctdettda opposiiorim, the good God 
responsible for the demiurge and his evil world, 
the restoration of the original situation whence 
the next stage of movement proceeded. Light 
associated with darkness but returned to light. 
Spirit and soul were finally separated from (he 
evil body Elements of the pleroma that sank 
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to die hys e ema £nal y etu ned to he rea m of 
pe fe t on inina e al y and the ab olu e 

The eth c of gno t c sm ui-as coopcrat on w th 
the wo d p oee s and the efo e both a ce and 
1 bcrt ne W thout e ote c evealed knowledge 
and mag cal pat cee and sa amen a he way 
of salvation could not be known. Earthly men 
were of three kinds hylics, psychics, pneumatics 
with the psychics redeemed by faith and the pneu- 
matics by gnosis 

Christian gnosticism tended toward repudiation 
of the O.T and made Jesus an appearance and 
his death only apparent The high aeon* en- 
tered the body of Jesus at baptism and deserted 
it before the death upon the cross. It discrim- 
inated between creator-god and the Father of 
Jesus The gnostic god was a philosophical 
abstraction with mystical trimmings and redemp- 
tion a divine comedy In gnosticism the same 
god could not be both creator and judge and re- 
deemer. If gnosticism had triumphed, Christian- 
ity would have become just another Graeco-Ro- 
man mystery cult. See Agapetae, Basilides, mys- 
tery religions, Ophites, salvation, Valentinus 

S Angus. The Myttery Rshgiem and Chruttantty 
(1923) , W Boussetl Hauptprobleme der Gnosis 
(1907) ; S. J. Case, Ths Evoiutson of Early Chttsttan- 
ity (I91d) . R Eislei, Qrphtsch-diarsysische Mysierten 
gsdanken tn 4tf ChrssUtchan Antske 0923) , John 
Knox, Mitscton and the New Testament (1942) , 
N Leissgang, Dm Gnosis (1924) , R Reitzenstein. 
Poimandres (1904) Das trantsche Erloesangsmyster- 
tum (1921) , Dte hsilentstisehen Mysterten — religionen 
(1927) , P. Wendland, Die hillenistisehe—foemiscbe 
Kultstf (1912), Ids ff C.H.M, 

goblin: (Perhaps from med. Eat. from Greek 
koialaij spirits invoked by rogues) A mis- 
chievous, repulsive demon. v i,.r, 

God : There are numerous theories as to the 
origin of the belief m God or gods. Some of 
these theories have had an anti-religious motive 
They have sought to discredit theistic faith by 
ascribing its origin to fear, to the objectification 
of desire, to perverted sexuality, to priest and 
state craft, to social injustice, to dreams and 
trances, or to some other unworthy or untrust- 
worthy aspect of human life or experience The 
sufEcient response to all such theories is that the 
validity of a belief or institution is not dependent 
on its historical genesis but on its present ration- 
ality and worth. Astronomy, chemistry and man- 
ual labor are not discredited by their historical 
connection with astrology, alchemy and slavery 
And the same holds true of religion, in so far as 
it emerged out of earlier superstitious beliefs of 
one kind or another 

On the other hand, the belief in God cannot be 
validated by tracing its grigm back to a primi- 
tive revelation, as some religious apologists have 
done For aside from the impossibility of scien- 
tifically establishing such a theory, a divine rev- 
elation cannot be recognized as such without an 
antecedent belief in God So setting aside the 
idea of a miraculous revelation some philosophical 
theologians have argued that theistic belief is 
in • native b rdigiom capuaty which 

■ as fim as in t, and as troat- 


wo hy as s the heo et al the mo al and the 
ae thet c reason Th s the theo y to wh ch the 
cp emo ogy f ICan and Schle erma he nat 
u a y ead 

In the V u on of he b b ca dea of God 
he e we e wo de e opments of pe al s gn fi 
caace One was the moraltamg and the univer- 
sali/iag of Jehovah, by the great Hebrew prophets 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deu- 
tero-Isaiah This spiritual achievement under 
the extremely adverse political conditions that 
then prevailed is without parallel in the religious 
history of mankind It constituted one of the 
great epochs of the human spirit The other de- 
velopment was the fulfilment or culmination of 
the prophetic movement in the life and death of 
Christ In the teaching of Jesus and Paul the 
God of Israel became not only a righteous and 
universal Deity in a more absolute sense than 
heretofore, he became a suffering God, a God of 
sacrificial love This ideal through its embodi- 
ment in the person of Christ gave rise to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, with which we are not 
here concerned. 

The prophetic-Christian conception of God was 
piedominantly practical rather than theoretical in 
its source But it became gradually fused with 
congenial theistic elements m Greek philosophy, 
and out of this fusion arose the rationalized Chris- 
tian doctrine of God. This doctrine in its main 
outlines has persisted in the church down to the 
present It is monotheistic It represents God 
as a unitarj, personal Being, as immutable, as 
omnipotent, as omnipresent, as omniscient, as 
eternal, as the Creator and Preserver of the world, 
as a morally perfect Being, as a nghteoue and 
loving Father. 

The existence of such a Deity was assumed in 
primitive Christianity There was no need of 
proving it But in the Graeco-Roman world the 
situation was different, There skepticism was 
common, and the church soon found It necessary 
to provide an apologetic for its faith. In the 
subsequent history of the theistic argument three 
periods may be distinguished The first extended 
to 1200 A.D., the second from 1200 to 1800, and 
the third from 1800 to the present. During the 
first period the “ontological" argument was dom 
inant, during the second the “cosmological” and 
“teleological” arguments, and since 1800, the 
“moral” argument. 

The ontological argument received Its classical 
formulation from Anselm* (d 1109) but its un- 
derlying principle or principles go back to Plato 
According to Platonic or Neoplatonic realism the 
more universal an idea is, the greater is its re- 
ality, the greater its causal efficiency, and the 
greater its worth The supreme universal is, 
therefore, the supreme cause, the supreme good, 
the supreme truth, the supreme realitjr The very 
idea of a supreme or perfect Being thus implies 
his existence. For if he did not exist, he would 
not be supreme or perfect. Existence is implicit 
in the idea of perfection But from the mode^ 
indiT JaaUstic standpoint this '*conceptnal" argw 
t, ■■ it may he called, has no cogtacy 
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T1 e 0 mo g a and telco og cal* a getn ats 
ame a a endan y w li he e val of A s 
o e an TO n he th een h en ury The e a 
guraen - .e. on. f-.m the en oa_e of Oe w d 
to the existence of God as its cause, and hence 
may together be called the “causal” argutrcnt 
According to Kant, the cosmological argument 
rests on “indefimte experience only”,^ and, ac- 
cording to Thomas Aquinas, consists in reason- 
ing from motion to a Prime Alover, from eS- 
cieat or secondary causes to a First Cause, and 
from contingent existence to a necessary Being. 
The teleological or “physko-theologlcal” argu- 
ment, on the other hand, takes its start, according 
to Kant, “from definite experience, and the spe- 
cial constitution of the sense world thus revealed 
to iis” B/ Aquinas it is called the “argument 
from the governance of tho -world.” More com- 
munly it is known as the “design” argument. 
These two arguments are in principle valid, if 
the validity of the category of cause is admitted 
But God as mere Creator falls far short of the 
full Christian idea of deity. 

The moral or “valuational” argument was 
Kant’s substitute for die preceding theoretical ar- 
gumente. It is based on the demands of the 
moral nature. Conscience assumes that the moral 
ideals are rcaUaabte But they can he realized 
only if there is a supieme moral will. Morality 
thus leads luevitahly to religiott. God is a 
postulate of the moial la-w This line of tliought, 
supplemented b/ Schteierraacher's and Lotzc’s con- 
ception of the objectivity of religious as well as 
moral values, makes provision for the God of 
Christian experience, as the purely theoretical ar- 
guments did not 

The history of Christian thought with respect 
to God reveals on the whole remarkable con- 
tinuity But tftere have been several important 
developments or changes of emphasis, such as 1 ) 
the change from 3 uiuversahstic to an individual- 
istic conception of the divine nature or essence, 
2 ) a change from a tnore or less dualistie to an 


immanenial view ot God's relation to the world, 
3) a tendency inward an idealistic as distin- 
guished from the earlier realistic conception of 
nature, 4) a stress on the orderliness of the divine 


will as opposed to the earlier emphasis on iw 
arbitrary character, S) an emphasis on the “pas- 
sibility” of God as distinguished from the earlier 
emphasis on his “impsseibiiity”, and 6) the 
grounding of theistic belief In the practical rather 
than the theoretical reason. See analogy, at- 
tributes of God, cause} creation} finite Cod, first 
cause; forekno-wledge, God as personal, eternal, 
eternity, immanence, taHaste, omnipotence} om- 
uipresence; omniscieELcej paoentheismii panthesgnii 
perfect, fitiper-personai , theism; tlmcj 

transcendence, tnaity. 

1 -A-* B Taylor, Art 
JO Hasuagi i^r/, ,<1917-22), 
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God as personal P ons a we icnow them a 
so a h the en oy pe onal e a ons A 
pe sona G d s gge s one who an e p nd 
t.. p.aye. Bu- we may d.s. agui„h iwo forms of 
response, local and cosmic. God, if a cosmic 
beirg, can “answer” one man’e prayer only as he 
simultaneously and -without foolish bias takes ac- 
count of other men’s prayers and of all cosmic 
needs. God may nonetheless respond to the uni- 
verse -with full regard to the individuals which 
ictually coUipoee it, and m this sense may enjoy 
personal reiatinns (See omnipotence snd per- 
fection ) 

Since a person is a conscious individual, an im 
personal deity must lack either consciousness or 
individuality (or both). Both have been often 
denied to Cod, and for the same reason that 
they imply limitations. To be conscious of 
something is to be subject confronted hv object, 
determined by it, and -with it constituting a -whole 
greater tliaH eitlier subject or object alone Again, 
to be an individual is to be one member of a 
class or species rather than another, is to be this 
while failing to be tliat, for eximale, here and 
row in spare and time rather th-ua there and 
then Men 'are Indivi.iu.ited from one another, 
it is argued, by their defects and inabilities) but 
the being with all power and value must be bping 
sad value as s"ch, “pui-e” ociag, ’■arher than this 
or that being or personality in particular, ft is 
also often said that God is not conscious or in- 
dividual because he is super-conscious, super-per- 
sonal*. It may be doubted, ho-wever, if “super" 
has here any meaning, since value is an affair of 
valuation and enjoyment, and superior value egn 
only he supeiior satisfaction for some valuer, and 
a “aupcr-personal valuer” seems only verbally 
distinguished from a superior type of person 
The limitations inherent m “personality” art 
of two kinds, only one of -which need apply to a 
personal God, ll Men are individuated partly by 
thoir localization in space-time, by the fact that 
they are parts of a larger -whole, able to deal ef- 
fectf-vely with but a small portion of this whole 
But suppose a being able to deal effectively with 
all portions of reality and in this sense noa-lo- 
calized (See omnipresence.) 2) Such a being 
-would still have a kind of limitation, m that it 
Would deal with reality as it is and not as it 
might be Even the whole of actual reality u 
limited, by comparison with tlie logicallv poi- 
sibls, and the being who, in non-localized or 
universally efficacious fashion, deals with all ac- 
tual things as actual, can yet deal with possible 
things onlv as possible, until they too have been 
actualized (and not all of them can be at once— 
see perfection), and to he must lack -whatever 
value would be found la dealing with these pos- 
sible things as actual, should thev become actual 
Our human individuality Is that of parts of the 
cosmos} the divmc individuality may be that of 
the CDsrnos itself as integrated into a single selt- 
idcuucat lift (Sot p " ) If the ptrit ef 

the nae have n ^ the whole cannei 
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seems unthinkable The pervasive laws of nature 
also suggest cosmic unity. If m us a precarious 
and imperfect integration of activities, easily dis- 
rupted, has for Its internal reality a fitful and 
imperfect individual awareness, the seemingly in- 
violable integration of all cosmic activities into 
the grand pattern studied by science (a pattern 
which, as Fechner likes to insist, is omnipresent 
and unfailing) maj mean a perfect consciousness. 
Thus, on the one hand, one may argue fiom Uie 
cosmic body to the cosmic all-ordering miod On 
the other, we have no analogy' bv which to con- 
ceive God as an individual mind or person unless 
ne impute to him a body adequate to his cosmic 
functions What but the cosmos itself cuuld be 
such a body? True, the cosmic bodv has defects, 
since Its parts have defects. However, the per- 
fection of an integrated whole is in principle of 
a different order from the sum of the values of 
its parts God cannot, in every sense, escape 
limitation and yet have a cosmic body (or a cos- 
mic mind, in anv sense that is humanly conceiv- 
able, even dimlv), but he may very well escape 
our forms oC (localizing) limitations, and thus 
may enjoy a unique kind of perfection’', though 
not m every sense an absolute one And though 
the cosmic body must inevitably bring tragedy 
into the Ilfs of God — for there is discord in the 
life of diat body— this fact, so far from con- 
tradicting the religious perfection of God, may 
be its very expression For it means that our 
tragedies are not matters of mere indifference to 
the perfectly loving being, nor yet matters of 
pure (and ethically monstrous) bliss, but of sym- 
pathetic sorrow tinging the divine blessedness, 
though not overcoming it (For this reajoli 
Whitehead* speaks of the “h'eroic” character of 
God, and savs that to impute mere happiness to 
him IB a profanation.) 

The purely absolute* and wholly unlimited God 
of the mam philosophical and theological tradi- 
tion IS scarcely to be termed personal, if words 
are to retain any meaning The positing of the 
“persons” of the Trinity*, even when combined 
with the doctrine of the Incarnation of one of 
the persons, seems not to remove the basic con- 
tradiction between individuality and the sheer ab- 
sence of limitation Since philosophy is now in- 
clined to doubt the consistency of the tradiffoaal 
absolutism, regardless of whether or not this ab- 
solutism be combined mth a peisopal view of 
God, and since the limitations inherent in per- 
sonality as such are no more than are implied by 
the concept of the universe as an integral whole, 
the supposition that a more philosophical view of 
God Is attained by sacrificing hie personality is 
seen to have been an error c.H 

God, modem coooeptioiu of Great drrcmty 
and much controTcny arc found in theology to- 


day be ween Jiose who hold d fferen deas ot 
God Som of th ma po n s a ue w be 
no ed Then the a w I Oe ed whe eby 

one d t ngu hes f ora o he eal ea that real y 
0 God wh h wo L ng up n u 

The e on of G d he wo d one po nt 

in dispute. Some hold that God stands m utter 
opposition to the world (absolutely other) Dif- 
fering from this extreme transcendence are views 
representing all degrees of immanence and trans- 
cendence of the deity Extreme immanence is 
pantheism which declares tliat the world is the 
body of God and that there is no divine being 
apart from this world taken m its organic to- 
tality In between are they who think that God 
IS an operative reality in the world but « neither 
outside It nor inclusive of it. 

The nature ot God’s perfection is also an is- 
sue Some say that God is absolutely perfect in 
every respect All that has been, will be and 
now is, are equally present to God, controlled by 
God, enjovea by God No improvement, addi- 
tion, loss or change of any sort can apply to 
divine reality Contrasting to God thus absolute 
in every respect are other ideas interpreting him 
as absolute in some respects only God may be 
conscious of all that is and has been but cannot 
be conscious of the future because the future in 
concrete fullness of existence is not Hence the 
future can be known, controlled and enjoyed only 
in respect to abstract possibilities having varying 
degrees of probability 

The categories of consciousness, intelligence 
and purpose as applied to God are in question 
Some say that the total cosmos is the mind of 
God and is completely conscious At the other 
extreme are they who insist that consciousness 
applies only to sentient OTganisms as found in 
man and the lower animals but does not apply 
to God because God does not have nerves and 
muscles and glands God has powers so vastly 
different and greater than ours, they say, that 
it IS foolish to apply our little characteristics of 
consciousness, intelligence and purpose to Cod 
God operates on too vast a scale and too in- 
timately with each one of us to be limited by 
such animal-bound functions as these. 

Ideas differ in respect to personality in God 
Some say that personality is the ultimate meta- 
physical reality upon which matter and all else 
depend continuously for existence and that God 
IS the one supreme personality Others declare 
that an analysis of personality and the necessary 
conditions of its existence reveal that God can- 
not be a personality because the necessary condi- 
tions on a cosmic scale are lacking. In any case, 
say these interpreters, personality is too limiting 
and restrictive The powers of God must neccs 
sanly burst the bounds of personality. 

Differences also appear regarding the creativity 
of God. Some say that God creates everything 
from nothing. Others think that God creates the 
present state of the world out of some prior state 
and that prior states run back endlessly so that 
there wu never i beginning Still otherv hold 
that the cxeativ ty gf God on y one reality at 


God 

^ork in tHe wofid, that it must work against the 
resistance of manifold forms of inertia and aber- 
ration found in certain states of inanimate matter, 
biological organihTO, human personalitr, closed 
community and historic tradition* On this view, 
God continuously creates the order of value in 
the world but not these resistances to hiB creation 

The data and criteria by which God may be 
known a« in dispute Some assert that we 
know God in a way peculiar to inter-personal 
knowledge and that revelation is identical with 
the way in which any person makes himself 
known to another. However there is no agree- 
ment on the way one person knows the tnind of 
another, so this analogy does not solve the prob- 
lem It la claimed by some that we know God 
as a theory or rational hypothesis derived by in- 
ference from experience of what Is not God, this 
expenence being either our own consciousness or 
the processes of nature. Others insist that no 
true knowledge of God is had at all unless we 
have direct experience of the divine reality work- 
ing upon us If we have any real knowledge of 
God it can only be by distinguishing from other 
realities the actual operations of God working 
upon us directly to create us, to correct us, and 
to destroy evil and create good. 

Such are some of the mam points in dispute* 
We pass now to the criteria by which to dis- 
tinguish the working reality of God from all 
other realities which are immediately experienced 
bv U3 We believe roost Chnstian theologians 
would accept the fourteen criteria here listed 
These do not, however, yield any knowledge of 
God when treated merely as a theory or rational 
hypothesis tested indirectly by obsefvationa on 
other realities ihan that of God immediately ex- 
perienced m creative action upon us. Each of 
the fourteen applies to what is immediately and 
continuously experienced m the way of divine re- 
ality, The last seven are most emphasised in 
Christianity. 

I) The creativity of God as distinguishable 
from all that is done by human beings must be 
Bomethmg done to us, not by us, although men 
may provide some of the conditions required for 
Its working. 2) Jt must be creative of the human 
mind and personality 3) When given dominant 
control It must continuously sustain the human 
mittd and personality in what is called <*mental 
health *’ 4) It must save human life from all 

the major ills to the degree that it is given full 
control by way of man’s self-commitment to it. 

It must create human community and history 
and keep these in growing abundance of good 
]U3t ao far as obstructions to its working are re- 
moved 6) It must be the creative source of all 
the highest intrinsic human good. 7) It must 
create the world relative to cur minds in the 
sense that it can make the world anew when men 
give to It supreme control over the individual, so- 
cial and historical developments of human exis- 
tence, 8) It must answer prayer. (See prayer.) 
9) For the Christian it must have been released 
into history with augmented power and scope By 
the Cross of Christ. 10) It must be what we sin 
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against and also tie forg-iver of aia through 
Christ (See Living Christ for 9 and 10) 11) 
It must have a amty peculiar to itself, income 
parable and incominensiirablc with everything 
else, and la that sense absolute and perfect. 12) 
It must have fovier likewise incomparable and 
incommensurable with any other 13) It must 
have a goodness not greatest in terras of human 
goodness but a goodness incommensurable and 
incomparable to any other because its goodness 
IS that of being the creative source of all good 
14) It niust have the quality of hohness by rea- 
son of having such umly, power, and goodness 
incomparable and incommensurable with any 
other 

Chas Hartshorne. Man's Vtiicn of God (1941) 

A N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (1929) , B S 
Brightman, The Problem of God (I930j . W E 
Hocking. The Meaning of God sn Human Experience 
(1912) . Otto, Macintosh, Wicman, Is There a Godf 
(1932) . William Temple, Nalsre, Man and God 
(1935). K N w 

God, wrath of and love of: Sec wrath of God 

Godet, Frederic (1812-1900) Sviiss Protestant 
theologian He was born at Neuchatel, now 
Switzerland but until 1848 Prussian Crown land 
From 1833-1844 he was teacher of the prince 
Frcderifc of Prussia, later Emperor Frederik III, 
whose intimate friend he remained to the latter’s 
end Pastor in Neuchatel, 1850-1873, ha be- 
came professor of NT. exegesis in the University 
of Neuchatel Conservative in his political and 
theological views he supported the formation of 
the Independent Church of the Canton of Neu- 
chatei*, and he taught from 1873-1887 in the 
Free Faculty of Theology. His insistence on 
Biblically inspired doctrine and religion made 
him one of the outstanding leadeis of conserva- 
tive Protestantism His commentaries, which were 
translated into German and English, arc written 
la fluent and dignified language and bear wit- 
ness to the author’s vast learning and hjs keen 
critical judgment His aim was throughout to 
develop the theological significance of the text 
Biography by his son Philippe Ernest Godet (1913) 
ErJttcjpal works 

Commenlatre sur I'evanglle de St. Jean, } vols 
(IBd3-1865. 3rd ed 1881 1835, Engl tr, 1885 188«) , 
St. Lae (1871. 3rd ed. 1888, Engl tr of the 2nd ed 
1861) , Vipitit aux Romasns (1880, Engl tr 1888) , 
Premiere iptire aux Corinthiens (1897, Engl tr 
1893) OAV. 

godfather, godmother: The man and woman 
who act as sponsors for a child in the ceremony 
of baptism The godparents contract a spiritual 
guardianship over the baptized with the obligation 
to instruct the person and see to it that he is 
faithful to his baptismal vows, s c 

Godfrey of Fontaines: Scholastic theologian 
and philosopher, Bishop of Tournai He was 
bora ca 1260, died cu 1320. His fourteen Quod~ 
Itheta defend and develop Thomistic ideas, al- 
though he differed from Aquinas* in nuking sub- 
stantial form the principle of individuation. 

C V 
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Gods M of the a y god had the o g ti 
n man emot onal e ponse o h nefi cn phases 
of the na u al wo Id the da vn 1 gh wh h ban 
hed be old and dange s of he da kne he 
w m ng s mu at ng sun he o m ra n wh h 

b ught re eshro n o pa u e and and crops 
after drought, the cooling winds, the fresh, life- 
giving waters, the fertile, food-producing earth. 
Other lesser gods emerged from emotional atti- 
tudes toward parts of the family dwelling — the 
hearth £re, the door, the food stores, the land 
All of these deities were visible and tangible re- 
alities, friendly and helpful to man in his struggle 
for the goods of life. He talked to them and by 
hiB language gave them human qualities and per- 
sonality They would never have weathered the 
centuries of culture history, however, if they had 
remained simply phases of the friendly environ- 
ment. Their chance for limitless growth came 
when they were blended with the idea of spint* 
and became spiritual beings dwelling in the un- 
seen behind and beyond their material manifesta- 
tions No longer fettered to tangible reality, 
with a reputation already established as bountiful 
givers of the goods of life, they were free to 
grow into cosmic beings capable of fulfilling all 
human desires and guaranteeing the highest hu- 
man hopes. The mystery of the unknown sur- 
rounding man’s limited realm of mastery added 
to their grandeur. 

Many thousands of such gods began the pil- 
grimage through time with the various peoples 
of the earth Only a few have survived as great 
gods Others have clung to existence in the 
retinue of the high gods or as manifestations of 
them Some of the little gods have lived, in 
spite of the blighting light of philosophic thought, 
because they were useful to the lowly folk, But 
vast multitudes of the early deities have fallen bv 
the wayside unable to endure the winds of change. 
Ancestral gods, culture heroes, bound to a par- 
ticular race or local habitation could never break 
their human bonds and become cosmic figures 
They have rarely been able to survive the con- 
rulsions of changing cultures. 

Each of the great gods has his own distinctive 
character acquired through the centuries by his 
relationship to the social and intellectual history 
of his people The gods grow, change and die 
as they respond or fail to respond to human 
needs. The powers of the gods are enlarged to 
meet the growing desirea and hopes of men 
Sometimes they assume new duties when a culture 
moves to a new level, or In the interaction of 
cultures take on the functions of gods they have 
displaced. A' tribal god* may grow into a na- 
tional or imperial god following the political tri- 
umphs of his people. The gods grow In moral 
character with each advance in the social ideal 
since no god can live and be less moral than his 
worshippers. Sometimes the problem of evil has 
forced an omnipotent god to become hnite, sac- 
rificing his power to save his goodness. Often 
god* die when they lo#e tJieir land and people 
by cunqueat, but the nest cauae of death a 

then- failure in Ucelesa gods merre 


ow y nto neg e t and ob v on The g eatest 
cha lenge tha ha onfron ed the gods was wh n 
hey fe ! no the hand of the ph osophe s n 
q es of a me aphj al u ma e Then they we e 
often reduced o aeffable abst act oas useless fo 
the need of el g on 

The gods of the world and the ages may be 
classified in a few types 1. The nature powers. 
Almost all of the early gods and the great gods 
of history m their beginnings belong to this class 
They were Dawn, Sun, Moon, Storm, Ram, 
Thunder and Lightning, Wind, Earth and 
Heaven The overarching Heaven, source of the 
lesser sky and air gods, as the embodiment of 
cosmic order often rose to the supreme rank over 
the nature gods. Frequently Father Heaven and 
Mother Earth weie the parents of the other deities. 
fSee nature worship ) 2 The family gods — Door, 
Well, Storehouse and especially the Hearth Fire. 
3. Potencies like the Roman Numma, formed on 
the model of the nature gods but without person- 
ality To this class belong also the abstract 
deities, qualities and virtues deified — Peace, Pur- 
ity, Righteousness, Love 4 Human gods, men 
who had served the people in memorable ways 
were often deified after death — first ancestors, 
culture heroes, kings, sages, great warriors and 
masters of healing and the arts (See ancestor 
worship, emperor worship, hero worship ) S 
Fertility gods, the Mother Goddesses* and their 
sons or consorts. Originally they were the earth 
and the grain-source of the food supply. Re- 
fined by thought m later culture they became the 
gods of the Mysteries*. The central figure was a 
dying and rising savior who gave immortality to 
those who were initiated into the church and 
shared the mystic communion meal of bread and 
wine (See fertility cult } 6 Creator gods. They 
are the result of speculation on origins tlsuaily 
the most important of the existing gods is chosen 
for this role Sometimes there is confusion and 
several gods in a single culture are credited with 
the work of creation or a new god may be in- 
vented, such as the Hindu deity, Visvekarman, 
the “All-Maker”. In the Orient, when phi- 
losophers adopted the idea of a beginningless and 
endless universe creator gods were no longer 
needed. 7 The supreme personal gods — Yahweb 
of Israel, the Gad of Christianity, Allah of Islam, 
Ahura Maeda of Zoroastrianism and Amatcrasu* 
Omikami** of Japan Although the life stones 
of these gods are very different they are invested 
with all the attributes of solitary, supreme rulers 
of the world and of human destiny Ahura Mazda* 
has one distinction. He is a finite god* of in- 
finite wisdom and goodness at war with Angra 
Maiuyu, co-eternal with him and the creator of 
all the evil of the world 8. The impersonal 
gods In some cultures thousands of years ago 
thought pushed beyond the personal gods to an 
impersonal unity either spiritual or material — a 
Cosmic Order, Fate, Logos, First Cause or Abso- 
lute** Examples of these philosophic ultimates 
are Brahmaii or Paramatmazi of Hinduism, the 
D a of Baddhion, the Stoic Logo*, T’'eB, 

Tao or "Pai Cii of Chins, od 



Goethe 


Goldbeij 


Irui. Tlxwc diTinc baogi »rc ijvtal y to tfan 
of ■,!!« popftjai ffods of relirfjon who be i.on- 
si'deied as nlanifestations of theta or as broken 
lights of tbeir unknowable realitj Buddhism 
provided innumerable personal Buddhas and Bod- 
hisattvas aad human incarnations to make the 
DharmakSya serviceable for religion Tie high 
god of Hinduism was ilso incarnated many times 
for the salvation of men at periods of crisis in 


remote and modern ages, and the personal gods 
of the sectarian religions are all one with it 
Impersonal Absolutes are never jealous gods. 
See religions mentioned 
A E Haydon, of the Gads (19411 , M 

Jastrow, Aspsctt of Reltgioas Belief And Pracliie in 
Babylortta and Asiyrta (1911) : J. H Breasted., DetreB 
optneut of Religion and Thought in Ancient Bgypt 
(1912), M P Nilsson. Mtnoan Mycenaean Religion 
(1927) , W W Fowiu, Roman Ideas of Deity 
(19l4) ; H S Nybeig, '"Die Religionen <Jes Alten 
Iran" Geimao trans K H Schaeder, Mittetlungen 
del norderaiiatisch aegyptischen Gesellichaft (1938); 
M N. Dhalla, hutofy of Zotoastttantsm (1938) . 
H D Griswold, The Religsan of the R/ereda (l$23) , 
T E Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India (1921) . 
E J. Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thonght 
(1933) . H G Creel, Tie Birth of China (2935) ; 
Fung Y-lati, A Hrniofy of Chtnete Philosophy, trans 
D Bodde (1937) . D C. Holtom, The National Faith 
of Japan (1937) , T J Meek, Hthre-w Origins 
(1935j . M M Kaplan, The Meaning nf God in 
Modern Jeuiish Rehpon (1937) , D B Macdonald. 

Allah’ Bncyclopatdia of Islam v 1 j, 


Gods, Suneriaa: See Mesopotamian religions. 

Goethe, Johatia Wolfgang von; {1749-1832) 
German poet, dramatist and thinker Well nigh 
universal in the scope and power of his genius, 
Goethe was deeply engaged with the profoundest 
problems of human experience and destiny, moral, 
metaphysical and theological and made a rich 
contribution to them all. 

In hts study of the human soul, its temptations 
and achievements, he may be called the poet of 
lalvatton hy aiptratton This appears at the close 
of his great drama Faust, whose composition was 
the work of hiB whole life-time. "When. Faust, 
after being Jed by Mephistopheles into various 
iniquities comes at length to the hour unto which 
he cries “Oh stay, thou art so fair” — ^in con- 
templating the future fruita of his labor m re- 
claiming 3 tract of waste land which is to be- 
come the scene of human happiness and well- 
being— -instead of being borne away to hell by tri- 
umphant devils, he is rescued by angels singing; 
The noble spirit now le free 
And saved from evil scheming 
Whoe'er aspires unendingly 
Is not beyond redeeming 
That aspiration toward the highest, and sal- 
vation thereby, is not; however, man's act alone 
but U concurrently the work of Eternal Grace in 
him suggested (together with the most striking 
use of symholisni in literature) in the closing 
Words of the mystic chorus 
All that IS transient 
Is symbol, not soul. 

All nsuStiniiy 

Mrfve* towa d the W IioT^ 


The end, Jong deapa red of 
Yse shall be won. 

Love ever graciouslv 
Leadech us on 

Goethe’s theory of the nature of evil appears 
in the answer of iy[ephistophali,i to the question 
uf Faust What art thou, then? 

Bart of that Power not understood 
Which always wilb the Bad 
And always works the Good 
In CoSn nois Rorhcntngsn (1773), Xphtgenta sit 
Taurfs (17ST), Egmnnt {I7&SJ, Hermarm uni 
Dorothea (179S), W eri ostliches Divan (1819) 
and other noble dramas and lovely Ivncs — -os als<, 
in other of his writings and in his conversation) 
with Eckermann, Goethe offers a profound inter 
pretation of both Romanticism and Classicism in 
the light of Christianity jwi 

Gog and Magog: Enigmatic names occurring iq 
EiskiePs* apocalyptic vision of the final assault 
of the fierce armed hordes of the North on thf 
land of Israel prior to the inauguration of God’s 
sovereigntv (Eaek 38-39) While Josephus* 
identifies them with the Scvthians (Ant 1 6, I), 
the Sibylline Oracles III, 319 locates them m 
Ethiopia. In R.iobinic* literature they figure as 
the rebel peoples who rise up against God anil 
His anuointtd (Mjdr Ps.dme, ed Baber, 2 3, 
Ber 7b Cf. Revel 20 8) stc 

Gogarten, Friedrich" (Bora 1887, Dortmund) 
Protestant theologian 1927 privatdozeut Jeaa, 
1930 Professor of Systematic TheolDgy In Bret, 
lau, 1935 in Gottragen. In opposition to the 
hietonsm of his teacher Troeltsdi*, but m the 
traditions of German idealism he aspired after 
a system of “glaeubiges Denkco” (reasoning born 
out of faith) This Jed him temporarily to the 
Biblicism of Kierkegaard and Luther and to a 
relentless criticism of liberal and idealistic 
Proteatatitiim (so-called Theology of Crisis), For 
a number of years he regarded himself as a the- 
ological aJlv of Karl Barth* and he defended the 
position of Dialectical Theology* with great vigor 
and lucidity. But following Gnsehach and Buber 
he abandoned his supernaturalism. He came 
later under the spell of conservative political 
thinkers and finally espoused the rdliglous phi- 
losophy of National Socialism. He became one 
of the theological representatives of the “Ger- 
man Christians", who teach that the actual revel- 
ation of God takes place m national history. 
Principal works- 

Die Tthgioese Entichtidang (192 2, 2tiil ed, 1924) , 
Von Glauben and Offenbarung (11)23); left glanht 
an den drete/nrgeit Goer (1925) , Belitlsche Eihri 
(1932) ; Geriiht oder Skepsts elite Ssreilschrifs gegen 
Karl Barth (1957) . Weitanrehaaung and Glanht 
(3937) ; Das Beie-rrts.s der Ktrc&t (3939) 

0 A P. 

gohei: (Lit “Great OfFertng.’’) A Shinto purifi- 
cation device, usually made of paper strips and 
strings of hemp fastened to a woodea haadlej m 
shape suggesting a duster dc.h. 

Go dber^ Momoml Poimclaticni, The Jchd- 

ootlo Eatahlobed m 1938 by co-wort- 



e s and f ends of Jeanet e M r am Go dberg 
Jew h so a wo ke and educate and Eie ut c 
Se ary of the Jew sh Chau auqua Soc cly (1906 
1935) The n e eat f om the funds of th a 
F unJa on a u ed to ma n a n annual se es of 
le u e ec hanjfed between the Hebrew Un on 
College, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and various Chris- 
tian theological seminanea, by members of their 
respective faculties, on pliasea of Judaism and 
Christianity respectfully, an appreciation of which, 
it IB felt, IS desirable for their students To date 
such lecture relationships have been maintained 
by the Hebrew Union College with Union The- 
ological Seminary, Yale University Divinity School 
and Duke University Divinity School The Trus- 
tees of the Foundation are Rev Dr. Louis Wol- 
sey and Mr Arthur P Fletsher, both of Phila- 
delphia J M 

goldea age, the. The conception of a golden 
age m the past is well-nigh universal Its moat 
explicit formulation possibly is hy Hesiod, who 
outlined four golden, silver, brass and iron 
This characteristic of increasing degeneracy is 
also common. It is illuatrated in the Hebrew- 
Chnstian tradition by the idea of the Fall* Sec 
cycles of time, Messiahs milUnarianisms jp^rogreas. 

Hasting’s EncycUpaedia of Rtltgion and Etfita I, 
163 210 p B B- 

^oldea mean* See s v mean, Aristotelian 

golden rose A rose-shaped ornament of pure 
gold, blessed by the Pope on Laetare Sunday* (the 
Fourth Sunday of Lent), and conferred from tune 
to time on eminent Catholics as a token of the 
Pope’s esteem c.v. 

Golgotha! See Calvary. 

Good Friday: The name traditionally given in 
the Catholic communions to the Friday before 
Easter, upon which (traditionally) Jesus was cru- 
cified The origin of the name is shrouded in 
obscurity, but it presumably emphasises the value 
to men of that which was accomplished at the 
Crucifixion. w.N.p. 

Goodrich, Chauncey Allen: (Oct. 23, 1790- 
Fcb 25, 1860) Congregational clergymans edu- 
cator, lexicographer, graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1810, was rector of the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School to 1812, and tutor at Yale, 1812- 
1814 In July, 1816 he was ordained over the 

church in Middletown, Conn. In 1817 he be- 

came professor of rhetoric at Yale, and in 1838 
was transferred to the newly created Professor- 
ship of preaching and pastoral Work, which posi- 
tion he retained until his death. Goodrich worked 
for many years on Webster’s dictionary, editing 
an abridgement in 1829 and, with colleagues, a 
thorough revision m 1847. He studied theology 
with Timothy Dwight* while a tutor at Yale, and 
throughout his life was a close friend and asso- 
ciate of Dwight’s other pupils who formed (he 
New Haven theology*. He did a great deal to 
farther the otahlishnicnt of the Yade D vinity 
School m 1822, and to get N W Taylor* aa the 


P ofe sor of heology a ound whom the school 
was hu It In 1828 when Bennet Ty e * and 
the con erva ves atta ked the New Haven lb 
e a a Good ch bought the CA turn Spec ator 
and s ued t as a qua e y n defense of the 
New Haven v ews un 1 1836 sem 

Gordon, George Angier: (1853-1929) Born m 
Insch, Scotland, January 2, 3 8 S3, George Gordon 
sailed (steerage) for America m 1871, engaged 
m manual toil in Boston until a discerning min- 
ister persuaded him to go to Bangor Theological 
Seminary to study for the ministry. Completing 
his course there, he entered Harvard University, 
graduating with honors m philosophy in 1881. 

After serving the Congregational Church m 
Greenwich, Conn for three years he was installed 
pastor of the Old South Church in Boston in 
1887 and entered upon a notable pastorate which 
continued over forty years He served also at 
difierent times as college preacher and pastor at 
Harvard and Yale Universities As preacher, 
pastor and author he exercised a wide influence 
and next to Bushnell* became the leading ad- 
vocate of the New Theology* in America. Dr. 
Gordon was an ardent student of Plato and 
Aristotle, an earnest Trinitarian, a severe critic 
of Calvinism (but with a high regard for the 
New England Theology*) and an undiscouraged 
upholder of “the Larger Hope ” 

Chief among his books are Tie Ckttst of Today 
(1853) , XJUtmiie Conceptions of Parti (1903) , Ee- 
legion and Miracle (1905) , Aspects of the Infimte 
Mystery (1916) . ImmortaUtj and the New Theodicy 
(1897), the first Ingeisoll Lecture In 1925 he pub- 
lished My Edacatton and Religion, an oatsfanding 
leUgious autobiography. See also J 'W Buckham, 
Progressive Reitgtous Thought in Amertea ( 1919 ). 

J.W*. 

Gore, Charles: See Anglo-Catholics, Christiaii 
Social Union. 

Gorgons: (Gr., Gorgoitcs, from gorges, grim, 
fierce) Three hideous sisters, with serpent-en- 
twined locks and glaring eyes that turned to 
stone anything that met their gase. Hence the 
Gorgon’s head in armorial devices. Medusa, the 
one mortal sister, was slam by Perseus and from 
her blood sprang the winged horse, Pegasus 

B IM.N. 

Gosala: A contemporary of Mahavira in the 6 th 
century B C. and founder of the Ajiyikai. 

. C.S.S. 

gO$peI i See evangehcali social gospel. 

gospel Bn<i the |ospels; The word for gospel 
(Gr. euaggclton, Lat evangcUum) meant ongin- 
ally a reward paid the bnnger of good news; 
then It came to mean the good news itself. In 
the N.T. and in other early Christian literature, 
it means the message of salvation through Chnet, 
preached by the apostles and evangelists of the 
early church Even when the term is found upon 
the lips of Jesus himself (as in Mark 1 14) it 
bears this meaning. 

Even sflxcr wntted ts of the lifu and 

of JesBa began to the terfa ft*- 



gospel 

pc a 11 raean the Ch an meeaage of salvat on 
hen £ the t les of he go pels n ou NT The 
Gospe a ling 0 Mat hew Ma fc etc I 

was no- nn— 1 -ome —me -n the half of the 
second century that the term gospel came to be 
applied to the individual books. The formation 
of the four-gospel canon about (or soon after^ 
150 AD. naturally contributed toward this re- 
sult, though at the same time it retained the older 
emphasis upon Che unity of “the gospeP' 

The gospels are not biographies either in the 
modern or in the aac’ent classical sense. They 
are written with another purpose than to give a 
complete account of Jesus* life and teaching 
That purpose may be apologetic (John 20 31, 
Luke 1 d-) or didactic (as in the case of Matthew, 
which IS arranged for use in teaching) , or the 
purpose may be to encourage a church faced with 
persecution and the prospect of martyrdom (as in 
Mark, the earliest gospel) 

Back of all the gospels is the oral tradition 
out of which they grew This tradition was 
naturally not uniform, although it had probably 
become more or less stereotyped before being 
■written down. There were no doubt written 
sources which antedated the gospels, some even 
earlier than the Gospel of Mark (see articles 
“Synoptic Gospels” and “Form Criticism”) This 
material, much of it already in Bred form, and 
some of It probably already in writing, was trans- 
lated into Greek The process of fiiation of 
form continued even after translation into Greek 
' — some of the narratives seem to have acquired 
their present form in a Hellenistic milieu rather 
than in a Semitic Moreover, the authors (or 
compilers) of the gospels contributed much in 
the way of editorial setting and arrangement 
(rather than in the positive revision or recon- 
struction of contents). 

The result was not books intended for pub- 
lication and reading by the general public, the 
gospels were ‘community books’ intended for use 
■within the Christian community, whose sacred 
tradition they now enshrined They were ‘tra- 
ditional hooks’, hence their impersonality and 
ajionymify. 

The same holds true of the Gospel of John, 
as of the synoptics It is probable that the author 
has made use of earlier sources, in some respects 
parallel to the B)noptic traditions and in one or 
two eases overlapping those traditions. But the 
author has gone much farther than the compilers 
of the synoptic gospels have gone, in revising, 
reorganising, supplemcntiag, and reinterpreting 
his material The purpose of the author ii to 
prove that Jesus was the Son of God, and at 
the same time to place upon his lips, as the au- 
thoritative ‘Word’ of God, the Christological doc- 
trine of the church in the -author’s own time That 
13, he aims to set forth the meaning Christ has 
come to have for the church, dramatically stating 
these doctrines as teachings of Christ himself. 

It It a question whether or not the author of 
John knew the synoptic gospels*. A good case 
can be made out for the view that he was cor- 
recting the synoptics, perhapa an even better case 


gothic 

an be made ou fo the v ew that he was u pj 
a ad on somewh t s m lar to the svnop 
wa e n c p e ng The dlEuy athe-wy 
of the ..ew tha. he uoirecting the synoptic, 
arises from the large number of obvious points 
m need of correction from his point of view 
which he ignores (See P Gardner-Smith, 

/a fin and thr Synoptic Gospels, 1938) See evan- 
gclical, logos, Matthews Mark, Luke; John 

See books ated following article ' 'Synoptic Gos 
pels ” Coimaentants Matthew, A H McNeilt 
1915 ; B T D Smith, 1927. Mark, A E j Raw' 
h'nson, I92J, B. H Brauscomb. 19J7. Luke, B S 
Easton, l92d . J- M Creed, 1930 ; H JC Luce, 1933 
John, G H C MacGregor, 1930, see also R K 
Strachan, The Fourifi Esavgtltsi, 1923, new ed , re 
vised. 1941 {The Fourih Goi^l, tis Significanci and 
BmiirortmenS) .E F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, hi 
Purpose Theology, 190S Theology E W Par 
sons. The Religton Q the Neui Testament; E. Hodims 
and F N. Davey. The Fourth Gospel, 1940 

kco 

igothic style: Gothic is a method of constructmc 
that developed m northern France and m the 
English midi,md5 during the 13th and I4th ecu 
tunes. Popularly it is supposed to be nothing 
more than the use of pointed arches and deeply 
coved mouldings, but these things are hut sect 
dents that accompanied revolutionary ideas in 
methods of construction. 

Dunng the previous Romanesque period, wall- 
bearing construction was the rule. Churches were 
relatively narrow, and their roofs rested upon 
solid walls, which were necessarily of great thiek- 
jiess so as to resist the thrust of the roof Where 
ciereetones etisted, these were carried on piers of 
great hulk, set close together 

Since many churches were damaged by ire, 
builders strove to thro-w a vault of stone over 
chancel, nave, transepts and side aisles. Cdnsy- 
la-Forft, Jumieges and St. Georges de Boscher- 
ville, all in France, show indications of this 
tiansition The aisles and tnforia of Jumibgei 
are vaulted, and this as emly as the end of the 
11th century. In the Abhaye aur Hommes, in 
Caen, we find a crude seipartite vault, of 12th 
century date St. N'lCholas, Caen, has a ribiew 
vault over the choir. BoschcrviHe is also vaulted, 
the present work of 13th century date. 

As the skill of the builders developed, they 
found it possible to support their heavy stone 
vaults on lofty shafts of atone, rather than upon 
continuous stone walls of great thickness Where 
the weight and thrust of the stone vault tvas ear- 
ned formerly by stone walls of enormous thick- 
ness, it became possible now to carry the vault- 
ing on stone columns, comparatively slender iB 
cross-section, and to reduce the thickness of the 
Bide walls considerably by using buttresses and 
flying buttresses Thus thrust was met by thrust, 
and the weight of the heavy vaulting carried 
downward and grounded, by means of a system 
of buttresses and flying buttresses, the latter span 
ning the side aisles. The dead loads of the Ro- 
manesque era were supplanted by a system of 
live loads and halacccd thrusts. Walls were 
made thinner, resulting Jn an economy of mate- 
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r a W ndows wh h had been ver? small n 
Romanesque days now could be made la g-e be 
can e the vau t was auppo ted by solated co umns 
and no by the wall prope 

The p n ed a h but a by p oduct of h s 
h ghly a u ated system of eng nee ag Whe e 
It was necessary to vault spans of unequal width. 
It was found possible to keep the crown riba of 
the vaults on the same level by using pointed 
arches A round arch of a given width can nse 
but one-half its span above the springing line, 
but a pointed arch may he made higher or lower 
at will 

Ornament is but a minor detail of Gothic Its 
most important feature is found in its live loads 
and balanced thrusts It is a form of highly de- 
veloped engineering Early Gothic work is 
rather simple in design, but in the later periods 
it became the custom to Ell the large windows 
with carved stone tracery of rich and intricate 
design Vertical columns, plain during the Ro- 
manesque period, became increasingly rich in the 
Gothic era, with deep coves cut into the stone- 
work. There were ornately carved capitals, richly 
moulded bases and elaborate string courses. On 
the outside of the building, row upon row of 
prophets, apostles and martyrs, carved m stone, 
occupied niches with richly carved canopies 
Stained glass of dazzling color filled the great 
windows See art, ecclesiastical, Christian, 
church building 

for those who would trace the story of Ibu devel- 
opment of the Gothic style, see R A. Cram’s Tie 
Svisunce of Gothic (1927). r.R w 

Gottschalk: (80S-868?) Hapless Saxon monk 
of tragic proportion, he became gloomily pre- 
destinarian* His book condemned, he was im- 
prisoned, impenitently Augustmian. His poetry 
expressed his resigned spirit See double predes- 
tination See Eriugena, John Scotua A.C 

Gottschick, Johann; (18i7-1907) He taught 
practical theology in Giessen and Tubingen He 
was with Ferdinand Kattenbusch* one who most 
faithfully guarded the inheritance of A. Ritachl*. 

Luthers Anschouungen vom chrtsiUchtn Gottesdtenst 
uni settle tatsdchhche Kefornt desselben (Freiburg, 
18S7 ) . Dte Kirehhchhest der sogenannten kttehUchen 
Theotogie geprufi (Freiburg, 1890) , Bthit (Tubingen, 
1907); Homthttk and Kaiechetsk (Tubingen, 1907), 
Luthers Theologie (Tubingen, 1914) h.b 

Gourd, Jean Jacques: (18S0-I909) Of French 
origin, he vras professor of philosophy at the 
Un veraity of Geneva Religion was for him 
an assemblage of incoordiaables, which results 
from the opposition of scientific, moral, aesthetic 
and social laws. Religion, he thought, seeks to 
comprehend the neglected aspects of the mani- 
foldness of the concrete He viewed Christianity 
as the best conformation of the theology of in- 
coordmables. 

Philosophte de la rehgton (Paris, 1912) h.k. 

governmental theory t See Grotius, redemption, 

satisfaction 

fncc (Gt karu^ The word has the simplB 


gene al mean ng of favor shown or re e ed and 
the d spo tion to show fa o hen e 1 be al ty 
ag eeablenes (Lk 1 30 2 40 S2 6 32 33 
34 A 3 2 4 ) Is spe al B b ca and the 
olog al use a of the d v ne fa or o nfu men 
When m n we e w hou s ength o e n w 1 
to save themselves, God’s unrestrained kindness 
interposed and salvation* is now freely offered 
to them through the crucified and risen Christ 
(Rom 3 24, i 1-10). It IS not of merit or in 
any sense earned, the sole condition in the re- 
cipient is faith (see saving faith), and it too is 
of God (Eph 2 7-9) Grace is further the 
divine help continually afforded by which men 
are kept and sustained, and enabled to do vhat 
is otherwise beyond their power (2 Cor. 12 9) 

Grace is a concept of the universal Church, 
prominent in its theology, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and in its epochal figures, Paul, Augustine, 
Luther, Wesley, et al Augustine*, on this theme 
as on others, is the source of variant traditions 
Grace is the love of Gcd shed abroad in our 
hearts bv the Holy Spirit*, it is moral enablement, 
the remedy for man’s moral inability But it is 
also nutriment for the spiritual life conveyed to 
the individual from without through material 
channels This notion paved the way for the 
Catholic theory of sacramental Grace which still 
separates Catholic and Protestant teaching. For 
both, salvation is the gift of God (emphasized 
for Catholics m the doctrine ex opere operato*), 
but Catholics regard the sacramental* system as 
the divinely appointed medium for the communi- 
cation of it. Protestants stress the personal re- 
lation God imparts His grace when men per- 
sonally surrender to Him in hope and trust 

Differences have arisen ia theology over the 
precise proportions of divine-human participation 
in the work of grace Does man of himself de- 
sire grace, or does the presence of desire mean 
that grace is already given f Augustine held the 
latter, contending against Pelagius* that God be- 
stows will as well as the grace that is willed 
{yelle as well as esse and posse") This is pre- 
venient grace {gratia praeetemens ) , although all 
grace ia prevenient as being of God’s initiative 
who knows and anticipates man’s every need 
before man himself awakes to it. Grace is suf- 
ficient, some maintain efficacious i e., by divjne 
power the will is not only enabled, but effectu- 
ally impelled, savingly to believe God’s initial 
grace is a specific act, but it continues in the 
Christian life as concurrent Grace (gratia coope~ 
rafts) Controversy has been keen over the re- 
lation of Grace to man’s free choice . Does man 
voluntarily align himself with Grace (synerg- 
ism*) ^ Is grace effectual, in those in whom 
God exerts it, to the degree of being irresistible’ 
This question has sundered Evangelicals (Calvin- 
ists and Arroinians**) , those who hold grace to 
be irresistible adduce predestination* to explain 
apparent resistance (in the unsaved). 

Catholics, Protestants, Evangelicals of all 
schools, proclaim the Gospel of grace, yet the- 
ologici that makx grace the talc of 
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grace 

»a va on ( nU g ua} and Jaj op s o e ty 
I'® th a (as mean hey a e s 

sential as trmtsj ii-e known as the Doctrines of 
Grace Grace is the symbol of Cod’s otherness 
and transcendence m its relation to the nnma- 
lient forces of iutoiy-j it is God’s Love poured 
forth and in its present action for the redemption* 
of the world. See common grace, congruism, 
infusion of grace, forgiveness, justifcation, opus 
operatum, perseverance of the saints, redemption, 
regeneration, termimsm 

T “ni Pmanthiy (1925) . 

L Hnd™ tenarnm (I9J1> , 

J ^ 

grace, Old Testament conception of The 

Words “grace” and “gracious” are used most often 
to translate the Hebrew verb hanin and its deri- 
vatives. 1 } The secular usage of the v erb and 
the noun Aesj^has no religious signiScance and 
refers to phys'ca! excellence and beauty, to ele- 
gance of speech, to a favorable or well-disposed 

attitude toward another, etc. (cf, Prov J 9, 
31 10, Ruth 2 10, P,a 45 2) 2) In religious 
usage_ only the verb and the derived adjective 
are emplojed The fundamental sense of 
the verb is to bestow a kindness which could not 
have been claimed The deiived adjective refers 
to the unmerited kindness thus bestowed. The 

Z ^==‘P‘- 

of fbe niit religious terminology 

Testament is borrowed from covenan- 

ari or will 

aii-r,,n,..rfr fjocause of a coatiactual 

there in 7^"^ 'Ot'taant, righteousness, justice), 

mnre L God will do 

more for man than the latter deserves. This Js 

expressed m the stereotyped sentence “God 
.s gracious and merciful, alow to anger, and 
pl^teou, in AeW” (fer the last £ 

ceftury aid 

rsvrrr " «“ ™“>“ 

£tzsc£T Schopenhauer and 

’ SUA It. 

Sch£i®““‘^’' Lessons: See Sunday 

School movement m the United States. 

gradual, (^om Lat, gradut, step) Originally a 
lu tlie Mass* 1 ip» ^ dlelma, U js U8fc:d 

fie mosfo bor " 

term is looselv ? hturgical chants The 
between the eLlfr^',*'* “ Musical interlude 
psarm^.*^ See plainsong, 

P.V.N 

Gradual Psalm#, mi., o , . 

Degrees Psalnts *120-34 °s™e°t^ Ascent or of 
Pilgrim Paalms II ^ Sometimes called the 

bu 4 en pllgnmagM^t! Mppositioa that they went 
F S ages to the Temple at Jeriiaalem. 


Grathy 

Graduale The u g book con a n ng a# 
h n sung a h La n Ma s „ „ 

Grail, Holy, the: See Holy Grail 


Granth The sacred book of the Sikhs*. Consists 
laigeiy of the poems of N male the founder, W 
also wntinga of Kablr and the Gurus who’ mc- 
cetded hTiiiuk us leaders of the faith The 10th 
Guru refused to appoint a successor to himself 
declaring that henceforth the Granth should be the 
Guru And so it has been. In the loume of 
time the Granth itself became an object of wor- 
ship. 

Translated by Ernest Trumpp (London. 1S771 S,. 
also M. A McAuliffee, T^i Siih RtliRtan (Oxfoid 
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gratia creata: (grace or favor given or per- 
formed) it IS the effect of gtitlfa tnc-^cata, lie 
divine act in the soul. Bh 

gratia gratis data: (grace or favor given freely 
or willingly) Bv itself grace la in general freely 
given Oratm gratti. dttia is the stirring of llie 
soul beyond its purely nitur.al stirring It des 
ignates the ch lusmiitic* gifts cacabte of prepafing 
others to receive gruu It is the influence of 
God preceding the mfuiion of real grace, the 
gran# g'atum fetn -.s It induces the individual 
to the right use of tlie sacramentally infuied 
grace It js the work of divine grace fimugb 
the word a a 


j{rjtta grattim faciees; {grace or favor which 
binds one or which makes one grateful) It ig the 
real grace in contrast to th’e gfaha. gratts dale 
It is something created m man whereby he be- 
comes pleasing to God and whereby he is ac 
cepted by God. It is the gr#ce communicated by 
God through the savraments. It is the Divinely 
created new quality or habituality in man which 
restores the donum supcraddttum man originally 
possessed at creation, but lost through sm. 

a a 


gratia tncreata. (grace or favor not given or 
performed) The term designates the divine leve 
and its work. aa 


Gratiso: The J}ecreturn (ca. llJOf) of Gradan 
18 an ordered arrangement and completion of the 
collections of the deventh century later devel- 
oped and much comtnented upon by the successors 
of Gratian. Gratiaa did for Canon Law* what 
Peter Lombard* accomplished for theoilogy “two 
eggs from the same neat” a» the l>ecrsfum and 
Peter Lombard's Qualtuor Ltbn Sentontiafwn 
arc called See decretaUj lestivals and holy 
days, Christian. s c t 

Gratry, Alphonse. (I80S-iS72) Preach Catho- 
lic theologian beat known as opponent of the 
dogma of papal infallibility* which however he 
accepted after its promulgation at the Vatican 
Council*. Also known for hts remarkable phi 
losophical Work, De la Conaatssanu de i)u» 
(1855), for his entuiue of Renan’s* Lj/e of Jnm 
(1854) end for ku tharjning S dd ru 

•I (pnth ) -wJt-M. 
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grave* 

^TBTV* See rirath anJ bnnal 

Great Awateeijog, the* See A'^vakeamf, the 
Great 

Great Bible See Bible, English, Coirerdale 

Great SchssiD, the: See Cenilanus, M, schism 

Great Synagogae, the: The Great Synagogue*, 
also known as the Great Assembly, refers to the 
group of scholars who met from time to time, 
beginning during the days of Eera* and continu- 
ing for two centuries after him, to interpret CT- 
isting laws and to enact new ordinances. The 
exact nature of this group, their number and in- 
ternal organization are somewhat obscure Later 
generations, however, ascribed many important 
institutions to this body, from which we may in- 
fer that it was very active and was regarded as 
authoritative. eb— — j.n- 

Great Vehicle: See Buddhism, Vehicles 

Greek culture, ancsent: See Hellenism 

Greek Orthodox Churches ; See Eastern Or- 
thodox Churches 

Greek religion: The religion of the Hellenic 
peoples from about 1500 EC. to about SOO A.D- 
The Achaean religion of about 1000 B.C, clas- 
sically depicted in the lUai and in the Odyssey 
(redacted out of traditional ballads by “Homer,” 
who according to Herodotus lived about S50 
B C ), although never practiced anywhere as such, 
IS ostensibly the religion of the Greek aristocracy 
far from the shrines of its homeland, it com- 
bines the deities and rites of many local cults. 
It derives primarily from the religion of the 
Minoans in Crete (about 2000-1400 B C ), 
adopted in part by the Mycenaean princes of 
Greece (about 1600-1200), from the religion 
of the Greek invaders coming from the North, 
and that of the primitive Aegcxns (called “Pelas- 
gians” by the Greek), whose bronze age civiliza- 
tion (about 2500-1100 EC) 18 called “Helladic” 
by modern archaeologists It seems fairly cer- 
tain that Rhea and Arteraii are Minoanj Athena 
IS Mycenaean, Zeus (the Indo-Europeans Dyeus, 
the god of the sky) and Hestia are Greek, 
Hermes*, Demeter, and Kore (Persephone) are 
Aegean Other deities came from Cyprus (Aphro- 
dite, originally identical with the Western-Asiatic 
Ishtar or Astarte), Anatolia (Apollo and Hepha- 
istos), and Thrace (Dionysos, ignored by Homer, 
and Ares) Whether Poseidon is Greek or Hel- 
ladic remains uncertain, Hera is ronian The 
Homeric religion is anything but primitive the 
deities are no longer forces of nature or its 
moving spirits, and the primitive rites connected 
with magic, tabu, and the cult of the dead (which 
persisted, as we know from Pausanias, m remote 
rural districts) lost their superstitious meanings. 
The Homeric deities are glorified human beings, 
o cn though nih czt to woonds and 

pain (liud V -3 34-3 62 drerea by mood* 

and panona, plottmg one and 


taiinj tida n h confilcta. (Theu ona 

are on Mount Olympos (Odyssey VI 41-46) 
Men attribute their misfortunes (Odyssey I 188- 
189) and even their evil impulses (Ilttsd XIX 
S5-S9) to Zeus or to Fate (Motris), but Zeus pro- 
tests that human misfortunes result from human 
folly (Odyssey I 32-34, contrast Iltad XXIV 
525-533) The gods are entreated by smners 
through sacrifices (cf Iliad 1 458-468), vows, 
libations, tie sweet savor of burnt offerings, and 
particularly prayers (Ilsad IX. 499-5 12), they 
make known their wishes through diviners, priests, 
and interpreters of dreams (Iliad I 62-63). 

The influence of Homer was decisive, although 
Herodotus (11.53) exaggerates in attributing to 
Hesiod and Homer the genealogy, the titles, the 
prerogatives and functions, and the appearance of 
the Greek gods By the side of local cults, 
Homer created a common religion of all the 
Greeks, the worship of the Olympian gods headed 
b/ Zeus, he gave to the deities clear-cut person- 
alities, as also human figures dnd countenances 
so well delineated that later painters and sculp- 
tors could reproduce them nnhesitatinglv (Phi- 
dias, according to Valerius Maximus HI vii, 4, 
confessed that his statue of the Olympian Zeus 
was inspired bv Iltad I 528-530). But other re- 
hgious movements arose and grew from the 
seventh to the fourth centuries While the 
Delphic oracle of Apollo and the great Hellenic 
games stressed the Pan-Hellenic aspects of re- 
ligion, and the veneration of heroes conversely 
emphasized its parochialism, corrosive influences 
were attacking the Homeric religion. The or- 
giastic rites in honor of Dionyaios, the Eleu- 
sinian mvsteries of Demetcr, and particularly 
Orphisra brought to the individual the assurance 
of salvation and eternal bliss through mystical 
communion with the deity Homeric anthropo- 
morphism was attacked (Xenophanes) or spiritu- 
alized through allegory (Stoicism), while poets 
(Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides) 
and philosophers (the Eleatics, the Sophists, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle) in various ways 
gave to religion the noblest etbical and phi- 
losophical significance Both m its primitive 
popular aspects and in its Platonic sublimation, 
the Greek religion has had a lasting influence on 
Christianity See mystery religions, temples, 
Greek and Roman. 

O Grappe, Gnschtsebe Mytbologje Ksid Religtors 
gesehiehte (I Muller s Haadbuch, V, 2, 1902-1906) , 
L, R Fainell. Csilts of Greek Siatss, i vols (1896 
1909) . The Hrghtr Aspects of Greek KefigioB (1912) , 
G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek Reltg/on (1912) . 
E. Rhode, Psyche, 7tb-8th ed (1921) . Jane B 
Harrison, Prole gosrseaa to the Study of Greek Religion 
3rd cd (1922) : A B Cook, Zests, 3 vols. (1914- 
40) , M P Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion (1940) 

R.H p 

Greek religious drama: See religious drama 

Green Izectureship, The Stephen: Established 
c 1920 at Andover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Centre, Mass , by Mrs Natalia L Greene 
and sons with the purpose of “from tone 

to tin* the Servian of scholars prepared to de- 
lirei on imp mbyocli related to 



Green 


Christianity in recent history ” Its capital sum 
IS $10,000 Lectures are presented at irregular 
intervals Among those appearing on this foun- 
dation have been Dr W. D. Sperry and Bishop 
r* J McConnell 

(Data from the OfSce of the President of the 
Theologjcal School ) v *■ 

Green, Thomas Hill: (1836-ISS2) British neo- 
Hegelian* philosopher, who contended that since 
man has self consciousness be cannot merely be 
a product of material forces The moral ideal, 
eternally known to God, n gradually realized in 
human moral progress. Men are advancing m 
personal character and appreciation of a larger 
common good. Green successfully opposed skep- 
ticism and naturalism, reconciled religion with 
science for the time being, and advocated social 
reforms His chief works, published after his 
early death, are PreUgomeiia to Ethics (1883) 
and Ptina-ples of EoltUcal Ohligatton (published 
separately, 1901), wK.w. 

Gregorian calendar, the: To rectify an error In 
the computation of time according to the Julian 
Calendar (established in 47 B C- by Julius Cae- 
sar), Pope Gregory XIH (1572-85)* edited m 
the year 1581 a Papal Bull “Inter gravis ssmaP' 
in Virtue of which ten days (Oct 5-14) of the 
year 1582 were to be eliminated from the calen- 
dar Accordingly October 4, 1582 was followed 
immediately by Oct. 15. The cause of the dis- 
crepancy lay in the fact that m the Julian Cal- 
endar the year was set at eractly 365]/^ days with 
a leap year every fourth year The 24th day of 
February was celebrated twice each leap year, 
hence the Roman expressions ''iis-sefttdis" or 
“bis sexto Kalendas Martlas”, Moderns sim- 
plified matters by aoding a 2t}th day to February 
As the actual time reguired for the revolution of 
the earth around the sun is not 365>4 days or 
365 da^^and 6 hrs, but rather 365 da. 5 hrs, 49' 
aid +6 , the calendar was running ahead of the 
earth each year 11' and 14" By January 1, 
1582 astronomers calculated the discrepancy 
amounted to ten full days The Julian leap 
year every four years was retained by Gregory 
XIII, but to make up for future (after 1582) dis- 
crepancies, only tho'e century years equally divi- 
sible by 400 were to be retained as leap years, 
thus eg, the years 1600, 2000 etc., whereas 
others eg, 1700, 1800, 1900 were to be re- 
jected, The calendar as thus amended is good 
for another 10,000 yrs. The Gregorian Calen- 
dar Was introduced only gradually into Protes- 
tant Countries. England and her colonies adopted 
It m 1752. George Washington was thus born 
on Feb 11, 1732 as correctly recorded at his 
homestead in Mount Vernon, Va because at that 
time the Colonies were still using the old style 
of calculation. After the new calendar went 
into effect, his birthday was made to conform to 
me Gregorian, calendar and thus placed at Febni- 
ary 22, because by 1752 there was a discrepancy 
of 11 days All modern countries have now 
adopted ctvslly the “new style” of the Gregorian 
eakndir- some Orthodoi and Giwk 


Churches still retain eidessasikaUy and Ittwgtcd 
ly speaking, the “old style" m the celebration of 
their feasts, especially Christmas, Epiphany and 
Easter. A similar distinction applies to Orthodox 
Jews in the celebr.atton of their Easter and New 
Vear, because Calculated on another system 
lunar or Jewish years. 

273-S,P \p 

Wilson Jke Romance of tie Catandat {1937) 
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Gregorian chant: The plaiasong* chants of the 
Roman Catholic church. A monodic, solo « 
unison, unaccompanied, rhythmic but uniuetricil 
chant* Gregorian music consists of a great cal- 
lection of more than 600 compositions on BiC 
heal texts, begun by St Ambrose*, bishop of 
Milan in the fourth century and Pope Gregory I* 
in the late sixth century Aside from its use m 
Its ^ own right, Gregorian chant served as the 
basis for all polyphonic* composition through the 
I2th_century and fo- many Utcr works both poly, 
phonic and harmonic. 

The early manner of performance of Gregorian 
music was revived in the late 1 9th century by 
Dorn Moequereau at the Benedictine Abbey of 
Solcsines in France In 1904 Pope Piux X* or 
dered a return to the use of Gregorian thaal 
throughout the Roman Catholic church, without 
however, excluding good music of other stvb 
Set modes 

Vo^“lS89 >6 

£ H Bs 

Gregortan ton«B; Formulas for the recitation of 
the verses of the Psalms between the antiphons 
Sung in a type of speeth-toiig There was a 
Psalm-tone for each of the eight medieval modes 
and one irregular one with two reciting notes 
called Tonus peregrinus. bhs 


Gregory the Great, Gregory, I: (540-604) 
Called the “fatlier of mediaeval papacy.” Hii 
theology 18 Auguitinian only in its formulas Al- 
though a breath of Augustine’s spirit is in his 
writings, the less valid traditional dementi— 
miracles, hierarchical and priestly practices, em- 
phases on merit, reward, fear and hope, — pre- 
dominate. Ugly superstitions, mythological re- 
flections about angels and demons pervade his 
works. He is consciously orthodox in Trinitarian 
doctrine and Chnstology and in agreement with 
the Councils of the Church He rightly dciig- 
nated his writings a* bran in comparison nitb 
the wheat of Augustine Although almost all of 
hi5 ideas have their roots in Augustine, yet al- 
most none of them are genuinely Augustinian 
The fear of uncertainty that aspires to attain 
security through the institutions of the church 
dominates his whole thought. He became Bishop 
of Rome m 590, advancing papal power in the 
realrn of politics, organized missionaty efforts 
and interested' himself m liturgy and music See 
celibacy; chant) Gregorian chant) schola «b 
torum; seven deadly sins. 

Ed Clauaier, St Cregoira (Pans, J886 1891) , 
P H Duddeo, Gregory Ha Craat, hu puce in fii 
iwrerj ef though, 2 vols (lp03) ; G J Th Isn 
Greg*- J Jar Gre^a (Xtrpsug^ Hii} 


Gregory the Ilium nator (c 257 33J) Bu de 
of the Ch s an hu ch n Armen a Th ough 
h s efFo Ch s an y ep a ed paframsm at the 
rel S on oi the oun ry B ought A men an 
hu h* no ou h w th Chr endom K h c 

GreSury of Naz aozus (ca 329 390) A g eat 
theologian of the Eastern Church A friend of 
Basil the Great* with profound religious percep- 
tion he coined m his brilliant, but overloaded 
rhetoric, the leading formulas for his time. With 
Basil he conceived of religion as a life of the 
spirit tti which reason first visions the eternal 
beauty of God in his worhs in order to advance 
later to the blessed height of the contemplation 
of the unveiled God. See Cappadocians, the 
Three, 

K Holl, Amphtlochtus von Ikomam is aetnem 
yerhaltma zat^den drat gfoaien Kappadoctern (Tub- 
ingen 3t leipaig, 1P04) , C Ullmann, Gregorma von 
Naziam, der Thtologe. 2nd ed (Gotha. 1867) 

B.K 

Gregory of Nyssa: (ca 332-398) Eminent 
Greek theologian, bishop of Nyssa. In quiet seri- 
ous mental work he turned back far more pro- 
nouncedly than his two colleagues (the Cap- 
padocians) to Ongen*. He was a splendid ex- 
pert of scientific psychology, fond of describing 
the ascent of the soul to God He concurred 
with the typicallv Greek view that God, or the 
good, attracts man The will is not thereby 
moved, but the intellect and a certain aesthetic 
perception The feeling to be one with God la 
blessedness See Cappadocians, the three 

K Holl, Amphtlochtus von Ikonaum tn aetnem 
Vtrhiltmi zu den drei gr oaten Kappadoctern (Tub- 
in«o «£ Eeipaig, 1904) . H Koch, "Das mystische 
Schauco bei deni heiligen Gregor von Nrssa" in 
TheoUgtache QnaTtalsciftft vol 80 (Tubingen, 

18 ? 8 ) H B. 

Gregory, VII., St,, Pope: (1073-85) Pope St 
Gregory VII, the “Monk Hildebrand” (b be- 
tween 1020-25), is rightly looked upon by 
Church historians as the turning point from the 
BO called “Dark Ages” of the papacy to the 
brighter future of Medievalism. He was not, 
however, the first of his century either to see or 
inculcate the need of ecclesiastical reform His 
contemporaries, St Peter Damien* (d. 1072), 
Cardinal Humbert of Lorraine (d. 1061), St 
Hugh, Abbot of Clugoy (d 1109) and his pre- 
decessors in the Chair of Peter, from St Leo IX 
(1049-54)* to Alexander H (1059-61) were, 
like him, intent on reform and on formulating a 
program that was indeed to find its culminating 
peak in Gregory, but its final victory only some 
40 years later m the Concordat of Worm^* in 
1122, between Emperor Henry V (1106-25) and 
Pope Callixtus II (1119-24) ratified the follow- 
ing year by the Firat Lateran Council (1123)*, 
Gregory's main attacks were directed against con- 
cubinage of the clergy, simony in the procuring 
of ecclesiastical benefices, and investiture by secular 
princes. (See investiture conflict) The chief of- 
fenders among the latter was Emperor Henry IV 
of Germany (1056-1106), although the evil had 
been prevalent in the Church for centuries. To 


ob a n h s end G egory was fina y fo ced o 
exc mmun ca e he Empe o the ebv re eas ng the 
Ge man p n e and p op e f om he oath of 
fea ty They wee on the erge of e e ng a 
sue es 0 at Aug bu g Feb 0 7 when Heaty 
VO un a y appea ed (m dw n e Jan 107 ) n 
peniteuciai garb at Cauossa, ihe paiace of he 
Countess Mathilda, whose guest the pope had 
been 00 his way towards Germany, and sought 
the pope’s absolution, which was granted him 
Ungrateful for his rehabilitation Henry continued 
to violate the Church’s canons and to persecute 
by military arms the very pope who had saved 
for him the imperial crown. Gregory died m 
exile, at Salerno, May 25, 1085. He did not seek 
to dominate secular princes, as is frequently, but 
falsely asserted, rather, he sought to free the 
Church from their unwarranted usurpation, in- 
ternecine strife and interference in matters ec- 
clesiastical and primarily spiritual He is con- 
sidered to have been one of the greatest of the 
Roman Pontiffs and one of the most remarkable 
of men of all times He was beatified by Greg- 
ory XIII in 1584* and tanonieed in 1728 by 
Benedict XIII Feast May 25 See Dictatus 
Papas 

Monumenta Germantae Htatorica (MGH) referring 
to Henry IV and Henry V . L. Duchesne, edit Ltber 
PonttficaliJ II 282 9, Migne PL Vols. 143-148, Eric 
Caspar, edit Oregorii Regutrum (Berlin, 1920-23) , 
Hefele-Knoffler, Conciliengeachichte Vols V-VI (Frei 
burg m Br , 1886 ?0) , Mansi, Sacrotum Concihofutn 
nova et ampltastma colleclto (Florence and Venice, 
1759-98) Vol XX 60-391 , A Fliche, Lea Prigartstra 
(Pans, 1916) , Id., La Refojtne Gregoftenne (Lou 
vain, 1924) : Id Saint Grfgoire VII in the series 
Las Satnta (1920) , J Gay, Lea papea au XI saecle 
(Paris, 1926) , W Schneider, Papst Gregor VII und 
das kirchengut (Greifwald, 1919) ! Alex C. Flick, 
Rue of the Medieval Church (1909) : Dr j P 
Whitney and 1 N Brooks in Camhradp Medieval 
Htsiory, Vol V For a good bibliographical survey 
cf Cash Hast Rev XVlf No 3 (Oct 1931) 237 67 
by Thomas Oestoich e m h. 

Gregory IX: (1227-41) Bom at Anagnh 1170, 
Count Ugolino of Segni, studied at Paris and 
Bologna, became under his uncle Innocent III 
papal chamberlain, in 1198 Cardinal Deacon and 
in 1206 Cardinal Bishop of Ostia As Papal 
Legate* he showed great political skill as well in 
Germany (selection, of a new emperor) as in 
Italy Although before his election as pope a 
friend of Emperor Frederick II, he came into 
open conflict with him during the very first year 
of hiE ponbficate due to the fact that the emperor 
had striven to extend his farflung empire also 
over the Church’s domains (cf “Papal States”) 
and furthermore had continuallv delayed hia sol- 
emnly pledged crusade against the Saracens When 
on an occasion of an epidemic Frederick relin- 
quished the idea entirely, he was immediately ex- 
communicated by the pope. During the absence 
of Frederick in the Orient, who, although still 
under ecclesiastical ban, had finally consented to 
take up the crusade, papal troops stormed Apulia, 
but were soon routed by the returning emperor 
When at the Peace Treaty of Ceperano, Aug. 28, 
1230, prepared by the initiatives taken at San 
Germane, Frederick made wide and important 
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Gregory 

conceas ons he ban wa 1 ft d Pea e a cd fo 
n ne yea s Tile onS ng po ai wp n 
of pope aad emperor occasioned a nei? lOpmn;, 
tJi’s t'me Tegsrd'rig Lombardy Frederick was 
again eicommumcated, March 20, 1239. The 
issues were fought hittcrl) on both sides with 
arms and mainfestoea. The pops even went so 
far as to counsel and encourage through Albert 
of Behaitn, the Archdeacon of Passan, the elec- 
tion of an anti-king In retaliation Frederick 
hindered the convening of a General Council 
that had been set for Easter, 1241, in Rome He 
stood witli an army before the gates of the Eter- 
nal City as Gregory died. Uespite passionate 
energy and lack of deeper consideration for 
others, both aa Cardinal Ugolino and as Pope, 
Gregory IX showed a friendly and fatherly in- 
terest in. the Poverello of Aasisi, Francis of As- 
sisi*. As Cardinal Protector of the Order Fnara 
Minor* he not only advised Francis in all of his 
actions pertaining to the Rornan Curia and the 
erpansion of the Franciscan* Order, but like- 
wise evercised a wide influence on the develop- 
ment of the Third Order*. The pope also fa- 
vored the Doinintcans* and confided to them al- 
most exc!!is.velj' the charge of watching over tlie 
purity of the Faith, especially through the In- 
quisition*, which up to that time had been, m 
charge of tbe Episcopal Curias. (Centralized in 
1232) He permitted the free study of the expur- 
gated editions of the works of Aristotle and 
through Raymond of Penaforte puhliated the fa- 
mous collection of Decretals*, which henceforth 
were to be the official jundha! codex of the Ro- 
man Church The pope did much to retain the 
Latin Empire in Constantinople 

Fotthast, Srger/ Po«l. I 6g0-S4O, II, 
fWofl Germ Eptst, Sue Xfll, I (1883) . 

Registtes dt Greg IX (Paris. ISpo-ll 
hies by Balati (Modena, 1872-73) 
ton (Freiburg in Br , 1886) , H Manr 
af the Popes tn the MtddSe Axes, Vol XI 
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Gregory XI (1370-73) Born in 13^9 in the 
Diocese of Limoges, Pierre de Beaufort (the last 
French pope), was created cardinal at the age of 
19 by ins uncle Clement VI. He was a good 
canonist, pious and moraliy above reproach As 
pope he condemned IS theses of Widif* Due to 
the pretence and influence of the hated French 
officials throughout the Papal States* a national 
rebellion, instigated and led bv Florence, spread 
throughout the papal domains Florence Was 
placed under ecclesiastical interdict and, through 
the aid of Breton hirelings under the Ca’-dmal 
Legate* Robert of Geneva (later the Anti-Pope 
Clement^ VII), the insurrection was squelched. 
On the insistent pleas of St Catherine of Siena*, 
Gregory finally decided to return to Rome and 
thus end the 70 yrs ‘'Babylonian ExJa” at Avig- 
non. 


K'/'? Ptpetturn Aeemonensium cd G Mol- 
413-67. J P. Kirsdh D« 
Esrflfhf dH papste Or hen V send Crege- Xt' MMtb 

923)' ""TT vA is pV Vo^ 


Gregory 


Gregory XOI Pope (5 35) B n of a d 

ngusi d I an fan ; J n I ISO Ugo Eon 
tampagni Mvd.id lav- m his jnuth and later be 
came pruiev-or uf the tame subject in hjs ioniB 
City In 13fj' ht was cJiated cardinal and sen* 
to Spam Papal Legate*. Elected pope on 
•May (J, thtougH the influence of Cardinal 

Gianvilk, Gregory XHJ strove to imitate his 
samtly ,'5ridcce.,soj-, Pi.i V* In his own personal 
life and to coiitmuc the Catholic Reformation* 

inaugurated by him m acvo ra anti, with the decrees 
of the Cuunc'I of Trent*, m which, despite the 
oppoaitio,) of Franco, he was succtjsfuL He re 
titganij-ed (he Congrtgu^io i ot the Index* rr 
ferring to forbidding books, etc In behalf of 
Germany he crc.ittd a fipfvial cjrdin.aht!al Con 
grcgation as al'o two mincntiires (cf, “Papal 
LLgates”) one for Upntr, the other for Northern 
Germany To further the. imtie.,1 of union with 
the Chinch lie du .patched Ptssiviiio to Sweden an^ 
to Russia where hi w-a- ibje to nflucnce King 
John In to return to Rome His endeavors for 
a new crufade against the Turks failed In 
other matters however, t-pecul'y ,n educational, 
leg.i! i.nd niiv«ion,ari all.itrs he was highly auc- 
cessfii' III 1532 he re/ornied the Julian, and 
introdticed the Gregoriui Cik-ndar*, ordered a 
new edition <if the Corr^us Juris (litnomedf aud 
enenuraeed the reform of ccclesiasticjl stiuaie 
But, next ti, the levision of tht calendar, his 
name will be best rumembeted for his mterett 
m, and tubsidiring of forcjirn misnons (India 
and Japan), for the ertetton of 23 new sea- 
inariea, plated m ch.arqe of the Jesuits*; for the 
founding cf tin English, Hungarian, Greek, Ar- 
menian and Mnrumti cnUtges in Fames for the 
endowmentt of thi Germ, in CoJlcye and of the 
Roman College o* which h« ij caiJeJ 

the sicomi founder Although entirely mnoceat 
of the Massacre of St Bartholomew*, despite the 
Te Deum at .St. Piter’# chanted for the iiafety 
of the Ring of France, he u accused of having 
eticouryed the Ifiah in tiieir rebellion against 
Elirabeth As a result of hif extensive educational 
endowments and building expenses incurred m 
enlarging and bejucif>!tig Rome (Quirmal, 
Giegonan Chapel in St. Peter’* B.isilica, etc) 
the papal treasury was (fejileted, causing rfissalis. 
faction and inviting banditry. It was only ua 
dtr hia successor, Sixtus V* tliat both evili were 
ri'medied. 


Bmlurtum TPspUmasstm ei privsleesoriim Suma 
Roman Psrnt, Taurjocneis editio. Vol. VI fTorinit 
l|69), vol. VII and VIH (Nanlei, I882) , Pagt 
DremriKm geslesrum J'omif ffojrwH tAntweip 
1873). VI, TlSdtSI; I, Pastor, fhstnty a} the Popes 
Vol XtX-XX (1930) 


GrcjJOfy «{ Rimini* (unknown — 1353) A metn- 
ber and later genera] of tlie Augwstinian Order* 
He tnught at Bologna, padua, Perugia and at 
Paris At this latter place he embraced the nom- 
inalism of Ockham* (sround 1300-1349) of 
which he betaBoe a lead ag eprtieotatiTe ‘T*- 
tengaanui'’ Anthar of a book “On Gtorp’ 
(Annitti 1522) 
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Gregory Thaamaturgue (d c 270) Ene ge c 
t shop of Neo aesa ea n Pontu Man of p e 7 
learn ng and ni s ona y zeal A lead ag he 

olog a w er and folio we of O gen* Ca ed 
The Wonde Wo fcer K B c 

Gregory, St. of Tours: (S38-394) Bishop of 
important see in Frankish kingdom. Historian 
of the Franks. Main historical value of hia Hts- 
i-OTftt Franctfum lies in section dealing with con- 
temporary eients. K 0 c. 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred T : (IS6S-1940) English 
medical missionary, born at Parkgate, Cheshire, 
educated at Marlborough and Oxford, receiving 
the M.D degree. After studying at the London 
Hospital he joined the Mission for Deep Sea 
FiBhermen for three years as medical rciisaionary. 
In 18h2 he started his mission in Labrador, 
building hospitals, establishing homes, schools and 
industrial enterprises. His lectures and writings 
aroused interest in England, Canada and America, 
■which created an organization knowin as the In- 
ternational Grenfell Association pkj. 

Groningen school, the; A group of Dutch hb- 
eral theologians who gathered around P. Hofetede 
de Groot L G Pareau, van Oordt, W Muur- 
Iing, and others. They developed their views for 
many decades m the meetings of a little group of 
professors and pastors from the University of 
Groningen As a mediating theology, influenced 
by Schleiermacher, Lessmg, Herder and the 
Dutch philosopher W. van Heusde, its rationalism 
was frankly heterodoi, but thoroughly superna- 
turalistic As a group they made themselves free 
from the older supernaturalism They were hu- 
manistic and synergistic They viewed the whole 
history of the world as an education of mankind 
by God in the good, the tree and the beautiful 
They regarded education as the chief task of the 
church They were less intellectualistic than the 
supernaturalists. They did not regard doctrine 
as the most import.int- Thei^ great merit was 
that their theology centered in the personality, 
■work and cvample of Christ They honored the 
historical Jesus as divine personality, but they 
refused to recognize Him as a God, and re- 
jected the saltsfacito vicuna Christ was for them 
as for Arius a created heavenly being and the 
Holy Spirit was not a person They taught pre- 
ezistente, but not the logos doctrine They de- 
nied the doctrine of the Trinity They declared 
Christianity to be the true and the most excellent 
stage of human religion, but they regarded Chris- 
tianity not as the exclusively true religion. They 
rejected the dogmas of regeneration and atone- 
ment. They denied the total sinfulness of man 
and the existence of demons They taught that 
the education of God terminated with a restora- 
tion of all things, that the OT was ultimately 
surpassed, that Paul had eSected a transformation 
of the pure gospel of Jesus Christ They acknowl- 
edged the validi^ miracle* for which reason 
they combatted noodcmjim. They dec ared them- 
•elres dccauTcly igalnit on on liberty 

■nd and aesunrt the obligation of the 


t a he s of he hu h to ag se w h the confes 
s ona s anda d Un 1 1880 they exe ted a 
g ea nfl eu e n chu h adn n a on Though 
the r p e en numbe s srna 1 yet thei theolog cal 
nflu n e 3 p po na ly a ge At p e ent 
Closer to the orthodox attitude, they are still op- 
ponents of confessional church politics. 

P Hofstede de Groot, De Gromnger Godgeleerden 
in hun Rtgsnairdigbud (Groningen, 1855) , J Herder- 
Khee, De modern-godsdtensiige Sjchsing in Nsder- 
land f Amsterdam, 1304) , W P K Klinkenberg, 
De Bvangeiueie Rhiiing (Basra, 1907) ; J. Linde- 
boom. He! ht^helsch Humanis-me in Nederland CLct- 
deo, 1913) , jlC H Eoessingh, De moderne Theologie 
in Nederland, hare Vaorbereidtng en eerste Fertoie 
(Groningen, 1914) 

Groote, Gerard* (Gerardus Magnus, 1340- 
1380) Born in Derventer near Utrecht, educated 
In Paris, Aachen, Cologne and Prague Distin- 
guished professor of theology and philosophy m 
Cologne and holding important church, positions, 
Oroote at thirtvj left honors and wealth to fol- 
io’s in the footsteps of Jesus Christ He spent 
three years of study and in ascetic practices in 
the Carthusian* monastery of which an old col- 
lege friend was the prior He visited also the 
renowned Flemish mystic Jan van Ruysbroeck* 
whom he resembles in his well balanced life and 
in practical service to his fellowmen Groote be- 
came an itinerant preacher to whom thousands 
listened. He founded the Eiotherhood of the 
Common Life* whose main work was educating 
youth Their free schools were scattered through- 
out the Rhine valley The Brothers and Sisters 
of the Common Life m their services suggest 
the work done by modern social service organi- 
zations 

Groote kept a diary of his own religious ex- 
periences and when restrained from preaching 
bv offended contemporaiy clergy, he retired to 
write Bv bis preaching, teaching and -wnting 
he became known as the father of the religious 
movement, Devotto Moderna or the New Devo- 
tion whose members schooled themselves bv daily 
practice of Christ’s teachings In 1921 in 
Lnbcck, a Netherlandish ms of sixty chapters on 
“Admonitions concerning Interior Things” was 
discovered among manuscripts belonging to the 
Sisters of the Common Life This discovery es- 
tablishes Groote as the author of the greater part 
of “The Imitation of Christ”*, usually attributed 
to Thomas a Kempis ■who without doubt edited 
the devotional book, Thomas a Ketiipis as mem- 
ber of the 'Windesheim congregation founded by 
Florentius Radevvyns a follower of Gerard Groote 
was also biographer of Groote See The Follow- 
ing of Chnit, (1941, tr into English from the 
Netherlands text), Joseph Malaise, S. J. 

A S 

Grosseteste, Robert; (1173-1233) An out- 
standing scholar, teacher, and churchman whose 
influence was deeply felt by such leaders as Roger 
Bacon and John Wvclif**, A lecturer and chan- 
cellar 3 t Oxford, he served for years as secular 
of be Fran ucan schoo there. H 1 Bcbo 
a ly ntereila and patronsge foifered achirv tj 
in the tongwe*, the phyi cal Kicncel, the- 


Grotiu^ 


GunJcei 


0 ogy and ph losophy As b shop of L ncoln he 

1 e ed a d s pi ned Cb s an i fe among cle gy 
and laity alike He consistently emphasized the 
Scriptures, preachin|', and the dig-nity of the pas- 
total function. In his later years, he championed 
the freedom of the English church against papal 

and ro-val encroachments 

B S. Stevenson, Soifr/ Grossiteste, Bishop at 
■hmoh (London, im) , i. Thorndike A History of 
MilgiC and Bxpertrtjental Sciesee, vol li (1923), 
pp 436453 RC-P* 


Gfotius, ^^Ugo: (1583-164'!) Dutch jurist. He 
provided through his Do Jufo BolU at Pacts 
(1625, rev ed 163!) a standard for the Con- 
duct of war jn terms of social and mundane ob- 
jectives Whereas the Catholic writers had ap- 
proached the problem of war primarily as moral 
philosophers, Grotius looked at the matter as a 
lawyer and one with experience in statesmanship 
His importaacc lay in the philosophical principles 
upon which he sought to found the relations be- 
tween sovereign states He is also known for 
his “governmental theory” of atonement, i e.) 
the death of Christ satisfying as a penal example 
God and the sovereignty of law. See satisfac- 
tion 

J. N Figgis, Siudisj of Polilica! Thou^hl from 
Gtrsop to Grolitij, 2 ed. (Cunbiidge, 1S23) » F J C. 
Heainshaw, The Social and Political ideaj of some 
Gttat Thtnkifi of tht Si'ctetnih and Stocnteentb 
Ctniufiej (London, 1926) , H Vreeland, H«go 
Crotiiis ( 1917 ) H H. 


Grundtvig, Nicolai Frederick Severin: (1783- 
1872) Intensely patriotic, Grundtvjg gave neT*" 
interpretation of old Norse mythology, labored 
for greater freedom m Church and Society, 
founded Danish Folk High School The Apostles’ 
Creed summarized, to him, the Gospel, and 
through it the Church was in fellowship with 
the Living Christ, who is described in Scrip- 
tures and meets the Church in the sacraments. 
He wrote over 1,000 hymns, a large number 
originals. A parish priest most of his life, 
Grundtv.g wai Denmark’s greatest personality of 
the 19th century, and has deeply affected the life 
both of Church and Society in Denmark. 

c jf-a. 

Griitzmaclier, Richard Heinrich; (1876- ) 
He was professor of theology m Grcifswald, 
Rostock and Erlangen Attaching himself to the 
progTSKi of modern positive theology of R, See- 
berg*, he gave a tn-fheiatic turn to the dogma of 
the Trinity*. He stressed the modern for apol- 
ogetic purposes} but soon returned to a more 
strict conservatism. He sees in every neo-Protes;- 
tantism a revival of old errors. See neo-Ln- 
theranism. 

SSadlsii oar systmathehen Tieoh^fe (Leipilg, 
ISCSt Madcrnposttive Vorirage (Leipaig, 1906); 
Jtietzichc and ton Chrhlen (Gross-Lichtetfelde, Ber- 
lin. 1?11), Texthuch zar syslmatischen Thcologlf 
(Leipzig n. Erlangen, 1919) , Ah and Neu Prates- 
tanttsmas (Erlangen. 1920) , Spengfers "a/elliistor- 
iscie PsrspekUven" (Leipzig, 192J) h.h, 

^USlfdl^tt Spirit’ See primitive religion. 

Guelf r ■ See Giibell wi and Guelfi. 


fendaeti See Orford Group pmr it-nne. 


It The s a e of moral agent who has dii 
obeyed a aw and he eby made h mself 1 ab e to 
the penalty of such violation The term gvtll, 
recognizing the interdependence of ail men m 
all ptiases of life, emphasizes the consequent re- 
sponsibility and culpability which society bears to 
a greater or lesser degree for conditions in the 
social order which are harmfu' to the highest 
well-being of man. In the effort to determine 
the degree of guilt for the violation of human 
Jaw by any individual there is often in legal 
practice a recognition not only of the overt and 
forbidden act whose performance regardless of 
intention may constitute legal guilt, but also of 
the antecedent presence or absence of criminal, 
j'e, guilty, intent oa the part of the pcrtoti com- 
mitting the violation This innocent or guilty 
intent may In human legal procedure have im- 
portant bearing on tiie verdict with reference to 
guilt 

Tie term gutli aa used in theology has reference 
to sinful man’s condition of dcserviag the con- 
demnation of Cod This condition of man is 
represented in the Scriptures as an objectively ex- 
isting fact whether accompanied or unaccom- 
panied by subjective feelmge such as sorrow, 
shame, or any other emotion. The objective 
fact of guilt mvolvcd in am* is adirnied to he a 
universal fact “for all have sinned, and fall 
short ot the glory of Cod” (Rom 3 22-23). 
While affirming the universality of human fel- 
lowship In sin, involving guilt, tlie Senptuies do 
recognise various degrees of guilt, of. Mt II 24, 
12 31-32} Lfc 12 47-48} Jn. 19.11, Rom. 2 6; 
Heb. 2 2-3, 10 28-29 

The doctrine of original sm*, affirming the 
solidarity of the human race in Adam*, dtcUrei 
that his transgressiou involved all men in the 
condition (including the guilt) of an innate moral 
corruption and a consequent tendency to evil 
From that condition, which is in itself sinful and 
deserving of Cod’s condemnation, as well as 
from the fact involving the guilt of actual >m, 
man can be saved only by Divine grace*. See 
forgiveness; mp']tat<on. H.wj. 

guDft’ According to Sankhya* philosophy, prak- 
ttlt'* or primitive matter is composed of three 
ganas, or substances, or qualities according to 
some translators. These are sativa, rajas and 
tamos, terms which do not admit of exact trans- 
lation though etymologically their meaning n 
goodness, passion, and darkness In Sankhva 
thought as long as primitive matter is completely 
quiescent, the gnnas are in equiJibritim When 
the equilibrium is disturbed by souls the gunas 
become active, each seeking ascendancy The na- 
ture of all things IS deterimned by the degree 
to which one or the other of the constituent gunas 
predominates. Thus eaitva U uppermost in the 
world of divinity, rajas in the world of man and 
lamas in the world of the lower orders of life and 
in matter. c.b.b 

Gankel HonAams (1862-1932) He taught m 

and Halle- la studying Isrwehtn; history 
of ha developed new ways of religsDOt 



G«5iJaeru8 

h 0 al udy He sou hC w th fine fee to 
Jie mean o open the o J ns dotumcrt of e 
h^iott hisconcauy SuppOi^ed by a s. ongv ss» 
tlietic ability, h.e evolved the form-lustoncal meth- 
od He also worked out the various species of 
religious speech and wtitin^. See Bousset, 
J F W ( form cnticism, 

p/e Wirkung dej hstligen Ge/sm mch dtp popp- 
laftn Amchapttngen de* apostoUsches Zett uitd mtcft 
dtr Lehre des faulus, i eo (Gottingen, 1909J , ZutP 
Vtrsldndnis des tteuen Ttsta- 
mentes. 2 ed. {Tubingen, 1910) , Schophng^ and 
Chae) ip Vrzeil und P.pdzett 2 ed (Gbttiogeo. 
1921) t Pie Propbetep (Gottingen. 1917) * Dps iwar- 
cbep tm Alien Teslniptnl (Tubingen, 1917) , EiP- 
letittPg IP die Fsalmea (Gottingim. 1928 S5) 

B H- 

Gunnems, John Eroatt (1718-1733) Professor 
of theology in Denmark, 1754', and bishop of 
Tiondhcim after 1733. Author of flora Narve- 
g/ca, Gunncrus was the cultural leader ta Not- 
'vay, and instrumental in the founding of the 
Scientific Society, 1770. cjb 

Gunther, Anion' (l78S-18fl3) A secular priest, 
some of whose theological and psychological 
views were condemned by the church authorities at 
Rome He sought to surmount the pantheism of 
Schelling and Hegel** by a dualism and theism 
similar to Cartesiamsm The cogiio ergo sum 
IS not an immediate intuition for him, but an 
ontological, metaphjsical and rational inference 
A large literature m defense and in opposition 
to his views arose 

GesaiameUe Schnften. 4 vols (Wien, 1881) : t. 
Kastnec, Dte phsiosophischtn Systtme A. Ginthsts 
upd Martin Deuttngers (Regensburg, 1873) . J Fie 
gel, Gunthers Duahsmus von Geist und Matur (Btes- 
Un. 1880) . M Klein, Dtv Genesis der Kategorsen ms 
Processe des SelhsliewstssSloerderts (Breslau, 1881). 

K.B- 

Giimey, Joseph Johnt (1783-184-7) and Gu^- 

neyites English Quaker minister and philanthro- 
pist. Wealthy, well-connected, and well-educated, 
he embraced the evangelical theology of his time, 
tempering it In practice by seeking the guidance 
of the Spirit through silent worship His influ- 
ence m the United States was even greater than 
rn England, and a large number of American 
evangelical Friends* are sometimes called '‘Guf- 
ncyites ’’ Sec his Ohservaltene i Essays, Alemotrs 

T.I B. 


Giiyon 

guru Teacher o sp tual gu de n H ndu sm* 
In some cases he s rega ded as an nca nab n of 
de..y and sa.va..on .s a.one poss ble th ough the 
guru. In the Sikh faith* the successive heads of 
the movement were known as gurus unbl the 
tenth who decreed that henceforth the Granth* 
the sacred book should be their guru. c.s b 

Guthrie, Thomas: (1803-1873) Eloquent Scotch 
clergyman, best known for his opposition to 
patronage*, in the course of which he became 
one of the leaders in the Disruption of 1843 and 
in the resulting organisation of the Free Church*. 
His sensitive social consciousness led him to 
champion such causes as the organisation of 4e 
YMCA. in Glasgow (1842), the “Sagged 
School” movement (1847), and the tcmpetsmcc 
movement See Atstehiography of Thomas 
Guthrse, etc, (Eondon, 1374-3). 2 vols. 

A.K-B. 

Guyaa, Jean-Marie' (1834-1888) A profoundly 
original French thinker whose thought was a re- 
action against the evolubonism of Herbert Spen- 
cer* His conception of life was largely a moral 
and aesthetic vitalism. In the field of religion 
he aimed at a singular synthesis of scientific posi- 
tivism and spiritualist metaphysics. The nega- 
tion of every dogma, traditional and supernatural 
authority, miracle, mvth and rite was central in 

his conception of irreligion It was not anti- 

religious, but rather a-ieUgtoua in the sense of 
being opposed to every current and actual re- 

ligion, Convinced that all attempts at the es- 
tablishment of a new religion had failed, he 

looked towards a purified religion, a religion of 
the harmony of individual and social ideals. 

Bsqutsse d’une morale sans oblsgatson ra sanction 
(Paris. 1883) ; L’melsgson dt I’avePtr (Pans, 188T) 

B B. 

Guyon, Madame, (1648-1717) Centre of the 
Quietist* movement in France. The itsemhlance 
of her theological doctrines to those of her con- 
temporarv, the Spaniard Molinos*, aroused the 
suspicion of the French clergy. Fenelon*, how- 
ever, espoused her cause, but like her was com- 
pelled to submit to Rome and renounce her dec- 
tnne of possible perfection in mystic union with 
God A prolific author. 

Works in 40 vols (1790) Principal btles Lt 
Moyen coat! et Ires facile de faire oratson, and Let 
Torrents spirtlttfls W.W C. 



Habakkuk, A two cbapter poem on the fall of 
Eabyloa, with minor interpolations m chs. 1-2. 
Chapter 3 tonsiats wholly of later appsttdeil psalm 
materials Although usually dated 612-S86 BC, 
It appears mare likely Hahakkuk was an enle, 
■writing his poem between 435 and 44S B C. as it 
began to appear that Persia might be able to con- 
(jaer Babylon'^* After letiewing the past de- 
pradations of Babylon, he asked Cod bow soon 
the overthrow would be, receiving assurance it 
would be sure amt soon The poem ends with 
woes upon Babylon. The distinctive prophetic 
ethics, religion, amt reforming genius is absent 
Like Nihura*, Habakkufc was more distinctly a 
poet. His was an outburst of indignation against 
Babylonia, who had brought the Judeans into 
bondage 

See Tie Prophets and the Sise of Jsidaum by A 
Bods (1?37). pp 332-3S EEW. 

habdalah: (Prom die Hebrew, distinction) A re- 

ligious ceremony performed in home and syna- 
gegue at the close of the Sabbath and festivals, 
thanking God for distinguishing with unique hoh- 
ness certain occasions over the routine days of 
the year Blessings over wine, the lighting of a 
candle and the smelling of spices, constitute the 
ritual B.n.B 

hnbitt An acquired bodily or mental function 
■which, through repetition, becomes a relatively 
stable pattern of action charactenaed by efficiency 
and facility in performance and a readiness to 
respond to the appropriate stimulus. Habits are 
not to be thought of as merely passive structures 
but rather as dynamic drives to certain modes of 
activity They are formed through involuntary 
learning, as ic. the conditioning of native re- 

sponses, or through deliberate attention and volun- 
tary repetition, as m learuing to use a typewriter. 
With repetition they tend to become more and 
more^ automatic and to operate with less and less 
censciouS attention They arc of signal impor- 
tance in all learning and character formation, the 
latter being defined by some educators as the 
sum and coordination of the individual's habits. 
They are conservative in nature and la the form 
of custom, which is collective habit, offer the 
greatest resistance to change. s, w r 

H iihr num He antler which the «p nt of 


the Japanese emperor Ojia (traditional dates, 
201-312 AD) is -worshiped ai the god of war. 

n c.H. 

Hadad: See Adad. 

Haddon-Colt Foundatioa for -the Supematu- 
ral, The Bsublished in 193 8 by Mrs Charles 
K Hiddon and Mrs Don S. Coit at Drew The- 
ological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey The 
capital sum is $t,00U This annual lecture deals 
positively and affirmatively with some phase of 
the general prohlem of tJic relations of the na- 
tural and the supernatural Drs. H P, Sloan, 
J M M Gray and J. A Mackay have served 
on this foundation. 

(Data furnished by the Office of the President 
of the University ) v r 

hades; The realm of the dead, their abode in 
the andenvoeld, so callqd after the Greek name 
of its mythical ruler. It is used in. the N T. for 
the Hebrew Sdfoi, a vast, dark region in the 
depths of the eaith, not a place of punishment, 
but yet one of comfortless gloom. See descent 
into hades , slieol, a j o 

Hadlth or hadi$: (Arabic term for tradition) 
The body of traditions from the time of Mo- 
hammed and his associates constitutes the basis 
of sitftvtt* (norm), the standard of Moslem or- 
thodoicy p s J 

had] or hajj : (Also Haggc) Arabic term used 
by Moslems to indicate a pilgrimage to Mecca* 
A pilgrim IS called Aadji p ® j 

haecceitas. Scotist term meaning “thisncss", 
conned by John Duns Seotus* (1270-1308) to 
indicate the principle of individuation*. Man be- 
comes an individual by the addition to his generic 
and specific nature of an individual differentia, 
“Socratitas” or "haeoceitas", which is the ul- 
timate ground of his individuality scT 

iiaftarnh (From the Hebrew “conclusion”) The 
prophetic selection concluding the Scripture les- 
son which 13 read in the synagogue at each Sab 
bath and festival service bkb 

(Also Agadx or Aggadah) A general 
Hrbirw ccnti isot ce, and appbeid speofically 



to the non ^ portion of Rabb n c cratiirc- 
I u ■ »o the ti c nf the tcit: rented a he fc»~ 
tire roca (Sedc *) on the firtt two n a of 
Pass<rvcr** * 

Haggais First post-cxiJic prophetic booh, with 
record of four addresses to the returned exiles at 
Jerusalem between August and December m 52C 
B C The eighteen year old community had be- 
come discouraged by crop failures, drought, and 
hostility of neighbors until they were ready to 
return to Babylon Haggal reprimanded them 
for leaving the temple unbuilt After they started 
a small structure, Haggai spoke again, calling 
the people to build even more glonouslj than 
Solomon*. He also planned to restore the moa- 
afchv with Zerubbabel as king Very different 
from reforming pre-exilic prophets, Hoggai was 
more priestly, stressing temple worship and ntual 
as the key to prosperity See The Prophets and 
Thsvf Times by J M P. Smith and "W. A, Irwin 
(1941), pp 241-48 R,E,wa 

ha^iographa: (Gr., haghs, sacred, graphOi 1 
write) Ihe ^^aacred writings^*, an alternative des- 
ignation of Christian origin for the books of the 
third division of the Heb canon of scripture, via,, 
all books other than those of “the Law” and “the 
Prophets”. This is known to Jews as “the 
Writings” (Kethubim). rb.ys 

haj^iography: (Gr, h'lgios, holy, and graphein, to 
write) That part of learning w5iich has as ob- 
ject the saints, their lives, and the honor shown 
to them, as practical, it is, e.g., the list of mar- 
tyrs drawn up, in early times, with the end of 
celebrating their anniversaries, but it is also 
critical or scientidc as dealing with the document^ 
or alleged documents on saints’ lives The Bol- 
landists* are best known as hagiographers 

l-R.W» 

hflil Mary: The prayer m honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary composed of the angel's salutation 
at the Annunciation*, and Elizabeth’s greeting 
at the Visitation. The Church added the conclu- 
sion to the prayer. See Avc Maria. s c. 

hair, religious si|aificance of; Hair is given a 
rchgtoua significance in all religions- Particularly, 
attention is shown its style, its length, its sym- 
bolic character as a link with the owner Among 
primitive peoples, there was a style for festivals, 
for mourning, for weddings, for leaders, and 
medicine men, for persons in disgrace (See 
Frazer, Golden Bought vol. 3, pp 264-'7 ) Long 
hair meant strength, integrity Samson’s hair 
was source of hia power (Judges 16 17), Kazar- 
ites let their hair grow while under a vow (Judges 
13.;$) and Israelites extolled long hair in con- 
trast to the clipped head# of their enemies (Lev. 
19J27, Jer 49:32) Shaving the head meant 
humiliation, punishment or penance. Semites gen- 
erally forbade shaving. In later time's Hebrew 
ent thc3T hai hut regarded w • long 
hair u her gloiy (I Co 11 15) 
mo ordezv p use of the 


H^odij ascctica and hcmuti set h gh tto e by hair 
ammgenicn (o di g t) The (jnibol 

of penitence n the O T s “«ckcl th and aihca-” 
VediC students were directed apecifically how o 
wear their hair. The hair was sometimes cut and 
given in sacrifice, as a sjmbol of a sacrifice of 
hia own body to God In Greece, hair was of 
fered to the gods by youths at the initiation rites 
Religions have taken advantage of the fact that 
the state of the hair can reveal a person’s inner 
state, his character and position, his order or 
rank m 

hnlakah: (A derivative from the Hebrew, holeky 
ro go) Used as general name for authoritative 
law, which IS a way of life Refers also to those 
parts of Rabbinic literature which deal with any 
phase of Jewish law. Cf. Akiba. nzB 

Hale Lectures, The; Established in 1901 by 
Bishop Charles R. Hale of Cairo, Illinois at Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Semmaiy, Evanston, Il- 
linois The capital sum is $503000. The object 
of the lectures is “the Glory of God, and the 
Good of His Church ” They are given about once 
m every three >ear8. Lecturers and subjects in- 
clude the Rev Fleming James, “Personahties of 
the Old Testament”, the Rev Winfred Douglas, 
"The Praise of God, or Church Music in His- 
tory and practice.” 

(Data furnished by the Office of the President 
of the Seminary.) V 

Hdevi, Jehuda ben Samuel: (1085-1140) 
Practicing physician in Toledo, Spam, and the 
most gifted Hebrew poet aad philosoplser of hii 
day Hi 5 religious poetry was dominated by a 
greit longing for the restoration of the Holy 
Land and some of it was incorporated into the 
liturgy of the synagogue In the Ku^tartj a phi- 
losophical work in Arabic, he o^ered a phi- 
losophic defense of the Jewish religion Toward 
the end of his career, he made a tnp to Pales- 
tine, where he died » 

half-way covenant, the: Ongm of the phrase 
uncertain It was a procedure by which the chil- 
dren of parents who attended and supported the 
New England churches, but had not met the 
severe experimental tests then demanded for full 
church membership, could be baptized About the 
third generation after the settlement of the colon- 
ies there was an increasing number of such par- 
ents and church leaders had no choice but to 
leave their children unbaptized, lower their own 
demanding standards for full church communion 
or compromise 

Manv churches and minister#, therefore, decided 
to accept for bapti&m the children of parents 
whose lives were not “scandalous”, on condition 
that the parents would pubUcally covenant to at- 
tend and support the church, though not, by vir- 
tue of such a covenant, being permitted to share 
die Lord’s Supper or vote in church meetings. 

Actually the of mch a “Half Way Covev 

naJrt” were, m y initanca, more d ding 
fV^n most churches now require £o full 



be ah p ) There was no geat al a^eeraent about 
th 8 a anfement and t engende ed hea ed d spu 
ta ona Is uceptioa may be da ed f otn 1657 
1662 Af e the pe od of he S eat ev vals t 
faded as a sub e t of on ove sy out of the New 
England p tu e Cf S Stodda d 
The Half Way Cownaat hai OLeaoioned a mosi 
considerable literature 'Williston Walker s Creeds 
end Platforms of Congregetienelism, (18p3) is au- 
thoritative See also his History of the Con^egation- 
elssts (Iplfi), pp 156. 158, 160, 170-182, 220, 262. 
283, 2S7. 366. GGA 


Hailaj or ai-Hallaj : A Moslem mystic who 
was put to death in 922 A D. for ciyms- out m 
Bagdad, “I am Reality”, t.e., the sole reality 
God. He taught that man is .essentially divine, 
created by God in his own image. God incar- 
nates himself not only in Adam and Jesus, but 
in every man. His seIf-dei£catIon was repudi- 
ated by other Su^r* P E J. 


Hallel: (Heb, praise) Designation of Psalma 
11 3-11 S, included in the Jewish liturgy for New 
Moon and the festivals of Tabernacles, Chanukah, 
Pentecost, and in the Passover service. n g. 


hallelujah' (Heb, htllel, ho praises, Jah, form 
of yahweh-Jehovah used in compound words) 
Literally, Praise ye Yahweh, A liturgical phrase 
originating in Jewish temple worship, where it 
invited a response of people and/or choir in a 
shout of praise (cf Psalm 135) In its Or. form 
alleltaa* it is a familiar feature of Christian praise 
from the earliest times, cf Rev 19 1-6. 

e.B.Y S. 


hamadryads: (Teut.) Tree-people, forest-people, 
spirit-foIk, derived from potencies of trees and 
other plants, hve in the woods, may he either 
friendly or hostile to human beings, when com- 
bined with touls of the dead the wood-spints de- 
velop into tutelary spirits F l p 


Hamann, Job. Georg- (1730-1783) German 
Protestant thinker. (“Magus des Nordens”) He 
was born in Konigsberg, Prussia and died in 
MSnster-m-Weatphalia His religious realism 
played an important role in the making of Ger- 
man classicism and idealism. Herder, Jacobi*, 
Goethe and Hegel** were deeply indebted to 
him, notwithstanding the unsystematic character 
of his thought and the obscurity of his language. 
He emphasized the wholeness of life over against 
the abstractions and artificial divisions of purely 
rational philosophy. The ultimate root of all re- 
ality is to be found in God, who tends to reveal 
himself m nature, language, history and social 
institutions, so that the same structural elements 
can be found in all of these departments 
Works 

Hamann's Schrtften, heransg von Roth und Wics 
her, 9 Tols (1821-1843). Another edition by C. H. 
Gildemeister (1831-1873) and by Petri (1872-1873) 
See also R Unger. Hemann und dtt Aujklirung, 2 
vols (1911, 2nf ed 1925). F. Blanke, hamann els 
Thtologe (1928) . „ p 


Hamilton, Sir William: (1783-1856) Scottish 
philosopher, professor at Edmburgh, 1836-1856 


He B well known for h s theory of con c ousnesi 
He he d bat a! knowledge s rela ve and lira 
ed 0 fin te human exper ence and tha the In 
fin te annot be known (agnost sra) but can te 
expe en ed th ough the mo al ce ta n y of fa th 
He wa nfiuen al n Eng and and Ame ca H t 
most, imponant w,.-ing8 were ai-iues m the 
Edinburgh Revieze and the posthumoua Lectures 
on Metaphysics emd Logse (1859). 

See J S Mill, An Examination oj Sir William 
HamilSon'r Philosophy (1865) , j. Venlch, Memoir 
of Sir William HemMon (1869) jin 

Hammurabi, Cade of: An ancient Babylonian 
legal code containing 282 laws purportedly given 
by the Babylonian god of justice, Shamash, to 
King Hammurabi for the rule of his people There 
ts evidence that it is based upon a much more 
ancient collection of laws, revised and expanded 
by order of Hammurabi variously dated by schol- 
ars from c 2100 BC to 1800 BC The code 
written in cuneiform characters on a stone pillar 
was unearthed by French excavators at ancient 
Susa in 1901-02 The broken piecea were put 
together and lodged in the Louvre, Pans 
See R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurebi (1904) 

C S B 

Hampton Court Conference: A conference 
held at Hampton Court in January 1604 between 
James I and the Puntan leaders. By it the Puri- 
tans hoped to secure reforms in the church, but 
their hopes were not fulfilled It was the occa- 
sion of James' succinct judgment on ecclesiastical 
polity “No bishop, no king ” w s h 

Hanbol: Ibn Hanbal (d. 855) was the founder 
of one of the four orthodox schools of Moslem 
law, which formerly prevailed in Mesopotamia 
and Syria, hut has gradually yielded to the Hani- 
fite school p K J 

Handel, Georg Friedrich: (1685-1759) See 
oratorio, passion music. 

hands, laying on of: See laying on of hands 
Hanifa See Abu Hanifa 

Hanukkah • (From the Heb , dedication) The 
eight day Jewish festival commemoraPng the te 
dedication of the Jerusalem Temple to the faith 
of Israel in 165 B.C.E , after the Maccabees had 
defeated the armies of the Syrian Greeks in a 
war for religious liberation See Antiochus Epi- 
phanesj Judas Maccabeus. bzb. 

haoma; In Mazdaism and Parslsm**, a tacra- 
ffiental drink, prepared bv priests, and obtained 
by mixing juice from a plant, haoma, with milk 
and water, the sacrament, used m religious serv- 
ices, typifies the drink of immortality which is yet 
to come to the faithful See Aryan religion. 

F I. P. 

Hapi: Sec Apis. 

happiness: The state of satisfaction which is ex- 
perienced in the pursuit but more obviously in the 
attainment of that which is regarded as desirable 


8X0 



M.M.a3. llijj 


or good The efiorts to ad cate he essen e of 
»u h good fo tune o happ ne have cd o 

d VC gen n e p e a ons In he n e le ua 4m 
of Pla 0 * the sup eme good fo man s ep e 
eo d as "w dom wh di nvol es to ’fthate e 
varying degzeea may be posaib^e^ ihe vognition. of 
and the participation in that type of being which 
13 constituted by the genuinely real though ab- 
stract, general, timeless **ideas^^ or forms, i-e*s 
essences or universal^, which as instances of the 
Good, Platons designation for reality at its highest 
and best, are themselves meal, i e , changelesi 
and perfect m their eternal nature, perfection be- 
ing the principle of reality and of knowledge. 
The supreme realities are the ideas and not God 
who makes the world to the pattern of the ideas 
God J8 good but not :Ife good which is the source 
of the pattern* Nevertheless Plato (in the 
tetus 176) regards the ascent of man to the Ideal 
Good as being in some not explicitly defined way 
related to the necessary condition that man ‘'be** 
come like God, as far as this is possible, and to 
become hke him, is to become holy, j^st, and 
wise . , And he of us who is the most righteous 
IS most like him h To know this is true wis- 
dom and virtue, and ignorance of this is mani- 
fest folly and vice In the practical intellec- 
tualisra of Aristotle*, happiness is constituted by 
Uving in obedience to the intellect, it la the ful- 
fillment of man’s distinctive Intellectual function 
as a rational being. ‘While committed theoretically 
to the annihilation of emotion, Stoicism* pro- 
fessed to 5nd satisfaction by living m conformity 
to nature Bv some ancient and modern He- 
donists*, happiness at the dominant motivating 
principle of conduct and the realisation of that 
hippineas are regarded as relevant to the mun- 
dane present only In the qualitative Utilitarian- 
ism* of John Stuart Mill*, happiness has refer- 
ence to the “higher” pleasures, the welfare of all 
men being the standard of right conduct Al- 
though verbally rejecting enlightened eudaemon- 
ism* as a moral end and defending a stern le- 
galism from which utilitarian considerations arc 
allegedly excluded and morality for its own sake 
affirmed, even so rigorous a moralist as Kant* 
could not actually escape the conviction that vir- 
tue and happiness do belong together, a S 5 mthesis 
which led to the postulates of immortalitv and 
the existence of God Opposed to the recognition 
of happiness as the highest goal of human striv- 
ing arc the various doctrines of Pessimism* main- 
tjming the inevitability of unhappiness for man 
In contrast to such reasoned despair are the svs’ 
terns of Optimism*, which in their extreme ver- 
sions attempt to supply warrant for happiness by 
declaring that the actual order of existence 1 $, 
indeed, the best possible world. Advancing be- 
yond the conception of outward prosperity or any 
other favorable external conditions as essential 
signs of divme blessing and necessary conditions 
of happiness, though not denying the legitima^ 
ot mundane requirements (Mt 6 32-33), the 

Christian doctrine afiirms that Blessedness* (the 
term used by many aa the synonym for N.T* hap- 
piness ^ cf- Mt. 5 2 ff) is spiritual and inward, 


ape ent qu ty of be ng a ng f oin the pe 
sona elation h p of fa ih n and love for God 
th ough Je us Ch E en ho e suffic ngs w] h 
may ha o be endu ed n and be au e of that 

elat on b p ("Mt 3 0 2) a c compe led to on 
cfibuce EO rhe blessedness of the believer (I Pet 
4* 12-14*) for v^'hom the indwelling Christ is the 
hope of glory (Col 12’^) The blessednesi of 
eternal life which is in part realiaed even in this 
world as a gift of God accompanying the faith 
which works through love is also other-worldly 
m character since it will have its perfect fruition 
m the life to come. (Jn 17 22-24, I Jn 3 1- 
2). See Epictetus, Epicureanism, ethics, Platon- 
ism j summum bonunis value, BWJ. 

harakin: (Lit., “belly-cuttmg”) A vulgar name 
applied to Japanese suicide by disembowelment 
A more dignified expression for the same thing 
IS seppuku, p c H. 

Hard Shell Baptists: A name formerly applied 
to Baptist churches which opposed missionary so- 
cieties, Sundav schools, salaried ministers, instru- 
mental music, and similar “innovations” which 

they alleged were oot mentioned in the Bible 
They are now for the most part found in. the 
Primitive Baptist* and the Two-Seed-in-the-Spitit 
Predestinanan Bapti&t* sects etc 

Haring, Theodor; (IS4Sf-192S) He taught at 
the universities of Zurich, Switzerland, Gottmgea 
and Tubingen Descending from a mild Swabian 
pietism, he gave the ideas of Ritscbl* a softer 
tone He stressed the reveladon of God in the 
historical person of Jesus the continued influence 
of the risen Lord in the communitv and In, the 
acts of Hib divme calling the special significance 
ot His passion and death Hanng became the 
mediator between Rjtschhaaism and conservative 
biblicism By his understanding for those who 
thought differently, he contributed to a mitigation 
of theological antitheses, 

Vher dm Blethenie tm Glauhen an Chustus (Stutt- 
gart, 1880 > Zur ^tUchls VefSobnungsUhrs fStu^art* 
1888) , Dogmaiik (Stutijgart, 1906, 2 cd , C^lw, 

1912) , Chmuan Fattb A Sysfemattes (London, 

1913) H H 

Haring, Theodor Lorenz: (1884- > Son of 

the theologian Theodor Hanng*, he i3 protessor 
of philosophy at the University of Tubingen. He 
not only has been creative in the psychology of 
valuation and m epsitcmology, he also has la- 
bored in the fields of the philosophy of history 
and science. But he is best known Oy his work 
on Hegel*. He presents the most detailed analy- 
sis of HegePs early theological and philosophical 
writings which exist so far. He visions a Chris- 
tian, theistic and dynamic metaphysics. 

Die Matertaluterun^ des Geistes (Tubingen* 1919) , 
Die Slfuktfir der WeiigeschichU (Tubingen, 1921) , 
FhAosophte^dsr Natufivusenschafi (Miincnen, 1923); 
Oher Jndtvidualitaf in l^atur stnd Gejsieswelt {Wis- 
senschaft und Hypothese, Bd XXX), (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1926) ; Hegel, setn WoUen and ssin Wjrk 
voL I, (Leipzig: und Eeiha, I929)j vol, 11 (Leipzig 
und Berlin, 1938) , Die phtlosophscken Grandlagtn 
der ktuUgen Unwersitatshiidaffg (Tubingen. 1933) : 
Dh Entstehafigsgeschtchie der Phdnomenologte des 
Oeistes (Tubingen, 1934) ; Natitrph/Usppbte in der 
Gegenwart (Tubingen, 1934), h k. 
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Harmomsts (Rapp ea) See commun sti se e 
men 

Ssarmony 1) The s en e wh h treata o! chords 
th oas u t on and the r e a on h ps a 
prog ess on o each o he I s fflti cat uctu e 
13 vertical and implies a basis of tottahty* Ho- 
mophony contrasted with polypaony*. 

2) A group of tones sounding simultaneously, 
a chord. E K.3. 

harmony of the gospels' A harmony of the 
gospels IS an arrangement of their contents ■which 
places parallel passages in parallel columns The 
purpose of the older harmonies was to weave to- 
gether all data for the life and teaching of 
Jesus, found in all four gospels, the purpose of 
preaent-dav harmonies is to present the material 
for a comparison of the gospels in the interest of 
showing their mutual relationship, use of sources, 
and editorial revision of one by another (e g., 
Mark as revised by Matthew and Luke) Ac- 
cordingly, present-day harmonies usually do not 
inc’ude the Fourth Gospel. Cf Diatessaron. 

See Synoptic Gospels, E D Burton and E J. 
Goodspeed, A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospelt 
(l?17, Greek isxt. 15120}; A Huck A Synopttt of 
the First Three Gospelc (9th edibon by H Iietzmann 
and F L Cross. 193d — Greek with German and 
English headings’! . A Wrmht. A Synopsis of the 
Gospels m Greek with , , . Notes, 3r4 edition, I90d 

r c G 

Harms, Claus* (1778-18SJ) Vigorous ehampron 
of Neo-Lutheramsm* and author of the celebrated 
Ninety-five Theses (1817)* condemning ration- 
alism and unbelief and denouncing the Prussian 
Plan of Union of Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches and calling for a steadfast loyalty to 
the Lutheran standards and to confessionalism. 

See V Fenn, The Crisis sn American Lutheran 
theology (1927). Ch IV VE. 

Hamack, Adolf Ton: (1851-1930) Professor at 
various German Universities including Berlin 
(1888-1921) President of the Kaiser Wilkelrre 
Gesellschaft nur Fordernng der Wtsserssehaften- 
and Librarian of Preussische Stssats-bihUothek, A 
founder of EnangehcaLSoctal CongresSj president 
1903-1912 His students established Hie CArtsP- 
Irche Welt, suppressed under Hitler. Teacher of 
Karl Barth* -whom he later opposed Author of 
hundreds of monographs and books Greatest 
German church historian of bis day His Hisiory 
of -Dogma (3 vol ) appeared in sir editions (1S89- 
1922). His work on the ApostUP creed in 27 
editions His Das Wessts des Chnstentums (What 
15 Christianity), 1900, in IS translations and over 
71,000 printings. Greatest single work probably, 
Marcion,, 1921, second ed,, 1924. Cf. Sohm, R 

C.B M. 

Hamack, Theodosius; (1817-1889) Father of 
Adolf Harnack*, he was a Baltic orthodox Lu- 
theran He was professor of practical theology 
and university preacher at Dorpat (now Tartu, 
Ratouia). He fought romantic hderaechiam and 
p ctiftic coUegialiam- He sharply ed 

the tul and the empincal church. 
He also was one of the mam CaUvci of 


the study of p ac cal thco ogy between Schle er 
machei and R ts hi** 

La her Th olog e (E langen 1862 86) D e 
K he hr Am hr R g m n (E angen 1862 
P ai IS I Theoiog e (Er angen 1877 8) 2 vo s 

B B 

Harper, W. K.; (1856-1906) Baptist educator. 
At 14, E.A., at 19, PhD, Popuiariaea the study 
of Hebrew Professor Semitic languages at 
Yale, 1886-91 First president of the University 
of Chicago Chautauqua lecturer Established 
four quarter university plan making Summer 
Quarter of rich variety, and Junior Senior Col- 
lege and Graduate School system. Promoted 
scheme of credit for courses by correspondence 
Founded various scholarly journals Valiantly 
defended historical approach to the Bible, 

c B u 

harpies ; (Gr , Harptstat, from Aarpaeo, to snatch) 
Weird creatures of Greek mythology, represented 
as 1) stormwinds that can blow a mortal atvay, 
or 2) birds of prey with faces of women. Since 
popular tancy pictured the soul as a bird with 
■woman’s face and credited the souls of the dead 
with carrying off the souls of the living, this 
ghost of the dead may be the prototype of the 
mythological figure of the harpy. s m n 

Hams, SamtieJ: (1814-1899) Graduated, Bow- 
dom College, 1833, Andover, 1838. Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary, 1855-1867, President, Bowdoin College, 
1867-1871, Dwight Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, Yale Divinity School, 1871-1899. 

Author The Philosophical Bans of Theism (188}) , 
The Self-Revelation of God (1886) , God, the Creator 
and Lord of All (1896) In these volumes Hams 
constructed an intuitional theism based philosophically 
■upon Kant (whose theistic antlinoinles he regarded as 
bi-poJar) of exceptional insight, breadth and strength 

Cf "American Theists.” Harvard Theological Re 
view, Vol XIV, July, 1921 j b 

Hartmann, Edward von; (1842-1906) His 
philosophy is the outgrowth of the misery re- 
sulting from the djmg materialism and positivism 
of the natural sciences, the consequent spread of 
indifference and sceptiusm, and from the results 
of applied science and the achievement of tech- 
nology follovring the Franco-Prusslan war of 
1870 Hartmann vindicated the ideal against 
materialism by partially satisfying the metaphysi- 
cal needs of his contemporaries, and emancipated 
philosophy from the extraneous literary, scientific 
and even university influences 

Taking up a military career, he was forced to 
relinquish it due to a disorder in hie knee He 
refused a professorship on account of health and 
the limitation of freedom At the age of 27 he 
published his three volume Philosophy of she Vn- 
conscioas (1869), a comprehensive work the dis- 
cussion of which stimulated a large literature 
Historians of philosophy have judged and evalu- 
ated the rvork on the basis of the first edition, ig- 
nnnng the later adcfitiona and changea Hartmann 
made. He pabludud dnimg Ina life 453 
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H 6 books oa rel g oa we e addres ed to those 
who ha e been emanc pated by the c t al study 
of po t e Ch t an aogtna Polena al owa ds 
ex t ng e! g ous v ewa th oughout h fe he 

exp es ed h eg ous op q oaa w thout reserve 
He considered CbuSuanity bankrupt jn the means 
of satisfying the religious needs of the present 
which he thought was the most irreligious period 
of history. He thought the essence of Christian- 
ity was exhausted in the Middle Ages. In his 
tune it ceased to be Lutheran, Auguatiniaa and 
even Pauline. He wrote a severe criticism of 
the speculative Protestantism of a Biedermann, 
Pfleiderer and Lipsius**. In his criticism of 
both the O and the N Ts he blindly accepted 
the assertions of the most radical critics. He 
condemned the belief in a personal God as he 
thought there could be nothing divine that was 
not impersonal and unconscious He denied the 
need of any mediator Every man Is his own 
savior if he was saved He called the worship 
of Jesus a form of heathenism, the Jesus of 
evangelical faith a fetish He pilloried the idea 
of the God-man, holding that humanity itself was 
divine He repudiated all the historical elements 
of Christianity or any need of them He thought 
Christian morality puerile because based on re- 
wards, happiness and heteronoinous virtues. He 
flouted the assumptiou that the end of religion 
IS to bring happiness now and hereafter as akin 
to a sensuous heaven or work for a pay day. He 
denounced the concept of personal immortality. 
Church authority was for him the moat insidious 
and dangerous of all for both mental and moral 
culture. He anticipated the gradual disappear- 
ance of the church He opposed the ethic of 
Jesus because of its transcendent eudaemomsm 
He was sincere in contending that the modern 
spirit, with Its culture, Las so far outgrown his- 
torical Christianity that it no longer had any- 
thing to offer m the solution of the religious 
question He developed a philosophical religion 
which 15 only for the educated world He strove 
to surmount abstract monism and theism, re- 
placing these bv a concrete monism. 

He also sketched the general outlines of an 
ideal and future religion in which the little that 
was left vital m murnmifled Christianity becomes 
synthesized with all pantheistic and monistic ten- 
dencies. The new religion is to be a new dis- 
pensation of and a new synthesis between the 
pessimistic negative religion of India and the op- 
timistic affirmative religion of Persia If in urg- 
ing these negations with vehemence, he seemed 
to hate theology and the church, it was because 
of his great love for what he deemed the Ideal 
religion He was convinced of the indispensa- 
bility of religion for the development of mankind 
and for the maintenance and advance of culture 
He urged that the church was only half-hearted 
and shall ow-in-thought In its faith He found 
his pottii d^apptd in the Persian conception of the 
necessary war between light and dark, or the ra- 
tional idea and blind instinct and Irrational will 

Hartmann’s ethical and religious writings are 
much less abstract than his other works Pes- 


a m sm be omes a weaker fa to n bem He 
held to the p epo en e of pa n o er p ea u e n 
the nte e ts of mo al y and p e y No eudae 
monolog a pes mm bu ev ut ona y op m 
sm agg es ve pa pa on n the p oce e of 
culture was his creed He demanded no flight 
from reahtv, or renunciation but self-immolating 
saenflee and work for God’s sake He turned 
from passive quietism to the eternal yea of Zara- 
thastra. Hartmann’s God is the blind, but im- 
pelling power that utters itself in and through 
the entire process of cosmic evolution, which 
makes for righteousness, which animates all his 
work and of all soldiers of the spirit, and is re- 
vealed in the lives of all the great hght-bringers 
iQ histoiy 

Dte Stibiixersettung des Cbrntenihams and die Re 
ligion dir ‘Zukanft (Beihn, lS7d) ; Die Krise des 
ChTtstenthuvls in der modernen Theolcgle (Leipzig, 
1838) , Das rshgiose Beivusstsein, 2nd ed (Berlin, 
1888) , Das ChnsUnlham des Neflrv Testamensst 
(Berlin, ISOJ) ; Die Religion des Gsisles, ’'rd ed 
(Berlin, 19071 , Grandriss der RtlmonsphilBsophit 
(Berlin, 1909) : L Braun, DPs Personlsobkeit Gottes ^ 
eine AasetnandeTSttzang zmsohen E. p, Hartmanns 
Phtlosophte des Unheinsssten und dens krtttsehen 
Thessmus, 2 vuls (Heidelberg, 1929-31) : F 'W 
Brepchl, i? p Hartmann and das Erlosungsprohlens 
(Berlin, 1910) , C. Neumann, E, p Hartmanns Er 
tosun^slehre ^reslau, 1910) ; F J Rintelen, Per 
stmistiscbe Keligiansphttoscpbse der Gegenwart 
(Munchen, 1924) ; J P Stelies, B v Hartmanns 
Rthgtonsphtiosophe des Unbewassten (Metgentheim, 

1921) H H 

Hartmann, Ntcolai: (1883- ) Known chiefly 
for the contributions to a theory of objective val- 
ues made in his monumental Eihtk (1926), (Eng 
tr in 3 vols by Stanton Coit, 1932), With 
Scheler, Hartmann applies the phenomenological 
method to experiences of value and with him 
comes to the conclusion that values are inde 
pendent, possessing a hierarchy of their own, and 
that consciousness does not create but must take 
account of them Unlike Scheler* he believes that 
if a God exists it is wholly impersonal 

Other works Grundzuge finer lAetaphptk der 
Erkenntnts (1921) t Has Problem des geistigin Seins 
(1933) . Zar Grundlegaug der Ontologse (1935) 

J S B. 

harvest festivals! The harvest festival harks 
back to primeval ideas regarding the antijial death 
of vegetation, when the Earth Mother or her 
child withdrew into the underworld and fertility 
and growth were suspended on the earth. The 
grain died at the harvest In Europe great im- 
portance attached to the cutting of the last sheaf 
because it was supposed to embody the life of the 
grain It was called “mother”, “maiden”, “old 
woman”, “great mother”, sometimes made into a 
doll dressed in woman’s clothes and earned home 
in joyous procession. The reaper of the last sheaf 
acquired its mysterious potency and was given a 
place of honor with it at the harvest supper The 
fertility of the new crop was bound up with this 
sheaf It was sometimes sprinkled with water, 
thrown into a river or mixed with the seed 
grain. The idea of the mother of the maize or 
of the nee appears also in Asia In Judaism the 
primitive practices associated with the death of 
vegetation dropped out of the official ceremony 
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and the ha es fe tivals be aroe 8 mply t mes of 
e 0 c ng In gene al he ha vest feast* om 
pleted what the fi s f uits* ceremony began It 
comb ned a solemn ommun on of ea ug with ot 
n the p esen e of the n sp e o c ng over 
the comple on of the haneat and am ety re 
garding future fertility* The socially approved 
licence ^^ibich accompanied some harvest cere- 
monies may be bound up with this fertility motif* 

A*6un* 

Hnse^ Karl August von; (1800-1890) German 
theologian* He was born at Stembach (Saxony)^ 
in 1823 he became piivatdozent at Tubingen, 
1828 at Leipzig, and from 1S30-18S3 he was 
professor of Church History in Jena* Hase la 
one of the outstanding men in German theology 
of the I9th century, remarkable for his compre- 
hensive culture, the universality of hia interests 
and his lofty idealism Notwithstanding his vast 
erudition his academic and literary interest was 
in the sympathetic understanding and artistic 
presentation of the subject rather than m detailed 
research 

Influenced by Schellmg, Schleiermacher** and 
German romanticism Hase occupied a mediating 
position between rationalistic liberalism and or- 
thodoxy. His theology was a re-mterpretation of 
17th century Lutheran orthodoxy through German 
idealism. More than anj of his contemporaries 
he laid great emphasis on the aesthetic element 
in religion In the political and ecclesiastical 
^ght against Roman Catholic ultramontanism* 
he became soon one of the protagonists, a role 
for which he was qualified by regular journeys 
to Italy and contacts with many of the leading 
men m Rome Politically he was an active 
fighter (he was for this reason imprisoned from 
1824-1825). He helped much to develop the 
idealistic type of religion among the educated 
class In Germany Id Church, History he ex- 
celled in hiographic studies A prolific writer, 
his OTks in twelve volumes (1890-1893) in- 
corporate onl> one-half of his literary production. 

Principal works Evangehseh-protejiantuche Dog-- 
matik (182(5, 5th ed. i860) , HufUrus Redivtvns 
(1829* mari^ editions), Lehtn Jesu (1829, 5th ed 
1865) I KtrchengeschcbU (1834- 12th ed 1899) , 
Havabuc^ tier prakuschen PoUmtk gfgf/i dii fdmssch- 
k4thcltscke Ktrcbf (3862. mans editions) , Onosts, 

€t J^otastafittscb-evangelixche Glaubensiehte fur die 
Gebtldeten tn dar Gemitnds wssenschafshch dar- 
3 to1s*JI 827-1829, new rev ed 1869-1870^, 
Ideale und IrrtUTner (aiatobiography) (1871) 

See also* "Hase" in A. Hauck s Realenzykl (3rd 
ed^TOl VII, pp 453-461) by his disciple, Gustav 
Kruger, Fr* H R- v Frank, Gaschubie der proUs^^ 
UjjpJchenThenlogtt (1894), pp l4l ff o a.p 

Hasideans, The Hasideans (Heh, H tin-dim- 
“sa/nts”) Jewsj organized dunng the fourth or 
third century B C for the purpose of promoting 
the observance of Jewish ritual and the study of 
the Law It is clear from the subsequent history, 
that their society was the group out of which de- 
veloped the Society of the Pharisees*, concerning 
whidi we are much better informed. The Hasi- 
dmia art probab'y referred to n of 

Pnlmi, c.g Pi, 149 5 the HamiIiih be 

oyful In gioiy the high p of God ue 


n the r mouth and a wo e(dged swo d n the r 
hand If he Psalm t was refe ng to the 
Ha deans a th s pa age the n d n he ha n 
m nd s undoub ed y e Ma abean war aga nst 
he Sy an k ng Ant o hus IV The e a e mo e 
expl t refe en es o he Has deans n the Books 
of Maccabees Thus I Mace 2 41 records that 
Hasideans, ‘^mighty men in Israel . . . such aa 
were devoted to the Law”> joined the Maccabean 
opposition to Antiochus In I Macc. chap 7> 
they are described as welcoming a compromiBe 
peace with the Svnane The relationship between 
this group and the Essenes* has been much dis- 
cussed, but has not yet been clarified. i, y. 

Hasidism : (Hebrew, pietism^ from bastd, pious) 
Mystical movement m modern. Judaism, founded 
by the practical cabhalist Israel Baal Shem Toh 
(abbreviated Beikt;, the Kind Master of the Name> 
1700-1760) shortly before the middle of the ISth 
century This simple man of the people, famed 
as a miracle worker and healer, was a true saint 
and mystic. Through his own revivalist ardor 
and through the learning and organizing skill of 
his disciples. Rabbi Jacob Joseph Cohen of Polon- 
noye and Rabbi Dov Baer the Maggid (preacher) 
of Mesentr (I7l0-!'j^72), the movement attracted 
a large following from among the untutored Jew- 
ish elements of the Polish Ukraine as well as a 
considerable number of scholarly men. Some of 
the more gifted of their disciples established 
dynasties, perpetuating their leadership of bodicj 
of Hasidism by transmission from father to son 

The movement touched off the creative spiritual 
impulse of the Jewish people, rousing the masses 
to spiritual ardor and producing many luminous 
personalities The foremost thinker of the move- 
ment was Rabbi Shneur Zalman of Liadi (1747- 
1812), who formulated a system of rational the- 
ology known as Huhad (abbreviated from Hoch- 
ma — wisdom, Bina— understanding, and Daas — 
knowledge) Among its popular saints are R 
Levi Isaac of Berditchcv, R Elimelech of Lizian- 
ka, R Jacob Isaac the ‘^Seer’* of Lublin, and R 
Nahmaa of Bratzlav. 

Thoroughly orthodox m character, Hasidism ad- 
heres strictly to every cardinal doctrine ^nd prac- 
tice of traditional Judaism Yet it transformed 
everything by its emphasis on Divine immanence, 
on constant rommunion with God in thought and 
m prayer, on faith in the inspiration and wonder- 
working powers of the leaders (Zaddikim), and 
on ecstatic joy and fervor la worship In Hasid- 
ism mysticism appears no longer as an esoteric 
doctrine and a system of asceticism, but as the 
vital singing faith of the people It appealed not 
by apocalyptic visions of speedy Messianic deliv- 
erance, but by lifting the gloom from the de- 
pressed and impoverished masses, by easing their 
pain and suffering, and by quickening the despon- 
dent with renewed hope It preached content- 
ment, meakneBS and modesty, without suppresamg 
the natural impulses of the Heart. 

Tlic adoration of die aa m nnea 

God and ordmaij and aa the 

soarces of both earthly MTid spintml 



Hauck 


Haskell 


and the st e s on sa vat on by in th ra he than by 
wo ks and bj udy of To ah* endange ed he 
found ons of abb n cal Juda ara The ove cn 
thus a ch e fu ne s of he devoteea of Has dsn 
nd ed some mes by sp uoua 1 quo ja red 
on the sensibilitiea of the puritanic rabbia of the 
old order, and led to bitter confilcta and to perse- 
cution The growing influence of the Zaddikim, 
the establishment of separate praj er-houaes, the 
new method of worship and adoption of the ritual 
of the Palestinian Cabbalists (^Nusah Art), and 
the slight variation in the mode of killing animals 
for food virtually separated the Hasidim from 
the rest of Jewry as a distinct sect For a time 
intermarriage between them and their opponents 
[Mtthnazzedirn) was prohibited 

Despite the opposition, Hasidism made great 
progress, and, during the flrst half of the 19th 
cent., won over nearly half of all the Jews of 
the world A more formidable danger menaced 
the movement with the rise of the Knskalah (En- 
lightenment), which sought to spread Western 
culture among the Jews of Russia, Poland, Galicia, 
etc In the changed intellectual atmosphere of 
the second half of the 19th cent the power of 
Hasidism waned The credulity and superstition 
of the Ignorant people and the craftiness of some 
of the Zaddikim drew the fire of the apostles of 
the Enlightenment Still Hasidism continued as 
a living force m Russia to the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion, ind in Poland, Hungary and Rumania to the 
Second World War In attenuated form it con- 
tinues in Palestine, America, and other lands to 
which It was transplanted bv the Hasidira The 
positive spiritual values of the movement, its 
glowing faith and optimism, its exuberant folklore 
and folksong have enriched every phase of Jewish 
life and culture The} have fertilized the crea- 
tions of musicians like Ravel and Ernst Bloch 
and of poets, novelists and dramatists like Judah 
Leib Peretz, S. Anshy, Sholom Ash and S Agnen, 
and have fascinated students like S Schechter, 
A Horodetzki, Simon Dubnow, and Martin Buber 

M. Buber, Die Cbassidiicbtn Butcher (1928) , 
S Dubnow, Toldot Hahastdut (1932) , S A Horo- 
detzki. Leaders of Hassdssm (1928) , tdem Hahassdut 
Vehahasidsta, 4 Vols (1922-28) , A Kahana. Sefer 
Ilahastdat (1922), A Z Idelsoo, ]smsh Music 
(1929), idem, Thesaurus cf Heirew and Onensal 
Melodies, Vol. X Songs of the Chassidim (1932) , 
Jacob S Minkin, The Romance of Hasssdism (1934) , 
L Newman and S Spitz, Hasidic Anthology (1934) , 
G Sholem, Major Trends tn Jeutsh Mystsetsns 
(1941). JSC. 

Haskell Lectures, The Charles E.' Established 
m 1894 by ,Mrs Caroline E. Haskell these lec- 
tures are gi^en at the University of Chicago on 
the subject cf comparative religion Among the 
twenty lecturers who have appeared on this foun- 
dation are: J H Barrows, G E Moore, M 
Jastrow, Jr., F. Cumont, M Anesaki, S. Rad- 
hakrishnan, Hu Shih, D. C Holtom. Endow- 
ment, $20,724 00. 

(Data from the offices of the Dean of the 
Divinity School and the secretary of the Univcr- 

si^ ) V ». 

Haskell Lectureship, The : This lectureship 


w s e ab shed n 1905 by Ms Ca o ne E 
H shell f M h gan C y Ind a the G aduace 
S boo of Th o ay Ob 1 n Ob o The cap a 
sun $20 OOO 1 g ven n a e e of i 
e u e ann a y and dea s w th the ela on h p 
of Christianity to the East Among the dis- 
tinguished lecturers the following have served 
G F. Moore, W M Ramsay, F. A. Loofs, M 
Jastrow, H. Rashdall, E P Scott, C. C Tor- 
rey, K Eake; H. R Mackintosh; J. H 
Bicasted, W E. Hocking, R M Jones, R Ottoj 
T R. Glover; B. H Streeter, A Deissmann; 
J B Pratt, J Morgenetern; M Sprengling; and 
F C Grant. 

(Data from the office of the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School) vw- 

Hasmoneans; (also Asmoneans) The dynasty 
commencing with Simon, brother of Judas Mac- 
cabeus*, dehierer of the Jewish people from the 
oppressive Syrian yoke, who became king of the 
Jews in 142 BC, and ending with Antigonus, 
executed by Mark Antony in 37 E.C These suc- 
cessive rulers combined in their persona the of- 
fices cf king and high-pnest Herod the Great, 
an Idumean, became king after Antigonus, and 
strengthened his claim to the throne by marrying 
Mariamne, the last Hasmenean princess. 

JM 

Hasselquist, Tufve Nilsson* (1816-1891) 
Born in Sweden, studied at Lund, and ordained 
as pastor 1839, Hasselquist emigrated in 1852 
to America He was a pioneer among the Swe- 
diah immigrants, among whom he became the 
spiritual leader for a generation Pastor at 
(Galesburg, Illinois, he was active in the organi- 
zation of the Augustana Synod m 1860, and be- 
came president of Augustana College and The- 
ological Seminary in 1863 Through his found- 
ing of the Swedish press in America (1855) hi» 
influence extended whereyer Swedish settlers made 
their homes c j B 

Hatch, Edwin: (1835-1889) English theologian, 
noted especnily for his work in the history of 
the early Chiistlan Church. Two of his most 
important works are The OrganixaSitn-l of tit 
Barly ChiyStian Charckes, (Barapton Lectures, 
1880, published, 1881), and The Lrsflissnce of 
Greek Ideas and Usages upon- the Chrtsttan 
Church (Hibbert Lectures, 1888, published 
posthumously, 1890). Hatch maintained that 
Creek thought bequeathed a disastrous legacy to 
the Christian Church by deflecting it from an 
original vital moral simplicity to a body of or- 
thodox metaphysics, thus giving dogma preem- 
inence over conduct. hwj. 

Hathor* (Egyptian) Cow goddess of ancient Up- 
per Egypt, cow goddess of the sky of which the 
sun IS bom, sky imagined as an immense cow 
whose legs were established at the four corner* 
of the earth, and who is upheld by other gods. 
Sec Egypt, religions of. y.i r. 

Hauck, Albert: (1845-1918) German Protestant 
theologian He was horn In Wassertrudingen 


(M idle F aafccn a) F om 1878 1889 he vaa 
p of 0 of Chu h H ory n E angen and 
f om 1889 19 8 n Eeipz g He a cl the foun 
da one fo a y ema c eap o a on of he ou es 
of Ge man Chu h H 8 oiy n the M dd e Ages 
He was a tna e n the n e p eta on ot the le 
gal and political tendencies that framed the his- 
tory of that age. He was co-editor, with J. J- 
Herzog, of the last volumes of the second edition 
of the ProiesUnitsche Realswtykle-pddle (RE) and 
sole editor of the third edition of that worfc- 
(1896-1913) 

Principal works KtrchBngeschtthU Dsutschlands, 

3 vols (unfinished) flS92-1920) , 3rd and 4th ed 

vol I (1904). vol III (190d) , Dll Entstihunz der 
hschofltchen FurJlemnacht (1S91) , Deutschland und 
England in threr nifchhchen Beztehang (1919); Bi- 
ography by H. Boehmei, in Bettrdge zur sdehstscien 
Ktrcbsngeschtchte, v 33 (191?) o.ap. 

Hauge, Hans Nielsen. (1771-1824) A Nor- 
wegian lay preacher, who proclaimed a living 
Christianity as against formal Rationalism and 
superficial Pietism, Hauge was persecuted under 
Conventical laws, but by writing and followers 
roused the whole people to more sincere spiritual 
life Hangs also contributed to social regenera- 
tion of Norway by new, scientific interest in 
agriculture and industry c J e. 

Hausrath, Adolf: (.1837-1909) As professor In 
Heidelberg, he furthered above all by bis critical 
work and descriptive art interest in the apostle 
Paul and In the relation of growing Christianity 
with the existing world 

Der Aposth Paulus (Heidelberg, 18<S5) . Tdleutesta- 
mtntUche Zeitgeschichte, 4 vols 3 ed (Heidelberg, 
1879) . Jesus und der neuteshmentltche SchnftstelUr, 
2 vols (Berlin, 1908) H g. 

haustafel: Literally house-table, but more freely, 
code of domestic morality. According to Weid- 
inger, Die Haustajeln (1928), there existed in 
the ancient world, side by side with the code of 
public morality, a private, unwritten code of do- 
mestic morality which at times found written ex- 
pression. To this code he gave the name H&us- 
tafel) a designation now generally accepted A 
kaustafel usually begins with a statement of the 
individual’s duties to the gods and to his coun- 
try, and continues with the mutual obligations 
and duties of husbands and wives, parents and 
children, masters and slaves, and friends to each 
other. Mote or less complete examples of this 
moral pattern may be found in. Hellenistic writers 
like Epictetus, Seneca, Diogenes Laertius, Philo, 
and Pseudo-Phocylldes. It is also present, with 
Christian adaptations, in the following early 
Christian writings Colossians 3 18-4 1, Ephe- 
sians 5 20-6 9 (probably derived from the Colos- 
sian example); I Peter 2 13-3 9, Titus 2:1-10; 
I Clement 21 6-9, Barnabas 19 3-8, Polycarp 

4 1-6 3, Ignatius to Polycarp S 1-2. The iden- 

tification of the haustafel throws some light on 
the origins of Christian morality. m,r. 

Hasten Pvtindation, The Edward W.: With 
an Qitial endowmeast given to the Foundation by 
d W H sir n of Haddani, Conn., in 1923 


th s foundat on was ncorp orated the aame year 
and ha s n e M Hazen s death re e ed sup- 
p emeu ary endowment unds f ora h s e a e In 
the A e of Ass a on the pu po e s a ed 

0 p omo e the publ we f e e th by sup 
po ng ex s ng agen 3 or th ough ndependen 
activities such agencies or activities to be 

exclusively religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational in character ” The specific field 
of this Foundation has focused m later years upon 
“young people and . . activities designated to 
promote a sound character”, particularly college 
students Total appropriations from 1925 to 
1939 have amounted to $763,534.68. The field 

of religious and character development in higher 
education has come to occupy a dominant place 
in the Foundation’s program with emphasis upon 
aiding and promoting the professional growth 
of leaders Conferences are held m regional a"eas 
bringing together an invited group of college 
teachers and administrators, university pastors and 
secretaries to study questions relating to college 
voung people Theological discussion groups 
have been sponsored among younger thinkers and 
a senes of published pamphlets and books on re- 
ligion have received grants Headquarters, Had- 
dam. Conn VP 

Heads of Agreement: (1691) A union docu- 
ment of Congregationalist and Presbyterian lead- 
ers in England Cooperation In the ordination 
of ministers followed, but the union Was imper- 
manent. 

W Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congrega 
mnaltsm (1893) jtm 

heart’. The heart was universally recognised in 
ancient cultures as the Seat of emotion It was 
sometimes thought to be the center of life or the 
dwelling place of the soul When the personality 
functioned through several souls, the heart soul 
was one of them Plato placed the mortal soul 
in the heart as the ruler of emotion and intel- 
ligence. In the Greek myth of the eating of 
Dionysus Zagreus by the Titans, his' heart was 
rescued, brought to Zeus and reborn through 
Semele In primitive and some higher cultures 
the heart was the mainspring of courage. The 
heart of a brave man, or of a ferocious animal 
was eaten to acquire courage and strength In 
ancient Mexico and m some other cultures it was 
the part of the victim offered to the gods. It 
had a prominent place among the amulets used 
for protection, especially against witches and the 
evil eye See charms and amulets akh 

heathen The nations outside the Jewish people 
and hence not entitled to share in the promises 
of salvation and blessing in which the Jews be- 
lieved. See pagan E J o 

heaven and hell: Heaven is the biblical term 
for the expanse which seemed to the ancients to 
cover the earth as a domed vault in which the 
heavenly bodies seemed to he placed Generally 
a plurality of heavens was accepted, either three 

or In the second place, it wa* looted 

on as the g place of the Doty and rheie- 
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fo e ouM be u ed n me onotny fo God (Lk 
5 8) s n e h name was oo ho y to p onoun e 
Jn e Ch. an then ogy heayea was looked 
upon a the est a abode of he eds raed dead 
That v no w ne ed n he N T a 

Re e a on* he marty s a e tempo ly a hea ea 
but they are soon to reign with Christ on earth 
(Rev. 7 9 S , 20 4) But it is inhabited by vari- 
ous angels*, some of whom were hostile to God. 
(Rail. 12 7 if) Hence, heaven had to be re- 
deemed in the eschatological* reconstitution With 
the giving up of the primitive hope, heaven was 
looked upon as the permanent abode of the re- 
deemed. 

Hell IS the word used to translate several dif- 
ferent biblical terms. It is used for s&eol* m the 
OT That was the abode of all the dead ac- 
cording to the early Jewish view, but in Enoch* 
22 there is already a division of Sheol Again, 
hell is used m the Authorized version for the 
Greek word Hades*, (Lk. 16 23). Tartarus, 
the heathen term for the place of punishment 
of the incurably corrupt lies behind II Pet 2 4. 
Most frequently, hell is used for Gehenna*, (Mk. 
10 43, etc) which took its name from the valley 
of Hiiinom outside Jerusalem. It came to be 
the designation for the place of future punish- 
ment Other terms for ultimate punishment in 
the N T. are unquenchable fire, outer darkness, 
second death, lake of fire, and wrath to come. 
See rewards and punishments c.T.c. 

Heber, Reginald: (1783-1826) English poet 
and bishop of Calcutta, India He is best known 
as a hymn-writer, his works including “Holy, 
Holy, Holy”, “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
and “Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morn- 
ing” See hymns w.K.y. 

Hebrew language: Ancient tongue in which 
most of the O T was written Transformed and 
used in the Rabbinic Literature, today revived by 
the Zionists* Belongs to the North-Western 
branch of the Semitic family. Characterized by 
its consonantal stability, the triliterality of its 
radicals, its wide use of prefixes and suffixes, of 
nominal construct states, the flexibility of its 
verbal voice-system and the simpiicitv of its syn- 
tax OjSers concise and forceful means of ex- 
pression, especially for epic and lyric poetiy 
See Th H Robinson. Tie Genius of Hthfew 
Grommor (1923) ; H Bauer and P Leander, He- 
btassche Grammatik (1935) See alphabetic wriiSng 

e.i..T. 

Hebrew temples: See temples, Hebrew. 

Hebrew theology end religion: See Israel, re- 
ligion and theology; Judaism 

Hebrews, Epistle to: This writing has come 
down without any note of authorship, and has 
been vanouslv assigned to Paul, Barnabas, Luke; 
ApoIIos, Aquila and Priscilla. Its title, likewise, 
IS due to later guesswork, and In view of its 
classical style, its philosophical assumptions, its 
disregard of Jewish legalism, it cannot have 
been ntended fo some nary gxovp of He- 
brew dmsti A nmnber of ns, and 


pa ticula ly the c os ng salutation “Those of Ita y 
aiute you suggest tha was w en fo the 

Roman chu h by one of tea he a who fo the 

time b ng was n a fo eign y It s no p op 
e y a e r bu an eloquen d scou se to wh ch a 
few pe onal g ee ega a e appended I s pu 
pose is to demonstrate to a group of Christians, 
now growing indifierent, that Christianity is the 
final and perfect religion Christ is the “great 
High-Priest”, who has brought to reality all that 
was merely foreshadowed in previous forms of 
worship While he works with the apocalyptic 
conception of a temple !n heaven the writer 
thinks, like Plato and Philo, of an ideal world, 
over against the visible one, which Is apprehended 
by faith. Although it lacks the purely religious 
insight of Paul and John, Hebrews is one of the 
noblest and most impressive of the N T books 
The date of Hebrews is about 85 A D. 

A B Davidson, Tie Epistle to lie Hebrews 
(1882) . J Moffitl, The Epistle to the Hebrews 
(ICC, 1924) ; E F Scott, Tie Literature of the New 
Testament (1932). EFS 

Hebron: Ancient city of Southern Palestine, 19 
miles South of Jerusalem, formerly called Kiriatb- 
Arba (Jud i, 10-15); first capital of David (II 
Sam. 11 , 4, etc ). See F M Abel, Geographte de 
la Palestine, vol. li (1938), pp. 345-347. 

S.I, T 

Hecker, Isaac Thomas; See Americanism; 
Paulists, the 

hedonism: (Gr, hedsne, pleasure) General name 
for psychological and ethical theories making 
pleasure the aim of conduct Psychological he- 
donism maintains that every person in fact al- 
ways does act from a desire for pleasure. Ethical 
hedonism may be egoistic or univcrsalistic, if 
egoistic, St affirms that every person ought al- 
ways to act in the way that will bring most 
pleasure to himself in the long run, even on this 
view Hobbes* believed that the Golden Rule is 
valid Universahstic ethical hedonism is another 
name for Utilitarianism*. See Cyrcnaics; eu- 
daemonism, happiness, s v. Kant. WKW. 

Hefele, Karl Joseph von' (1809-93) Historian, 
Bishop of Rottenburg, b. Unterfcocen, Wurttem- 
berg, d. Rottenburg Following Mohler he 
taught church history at Tubingen (1836-69), in- 
troduced a course on Christian archaeology and 
opposed Illuminism. At the decisive session of 
the Vatican Council regarding papal infallibility 
Hefcle voted “non placet”* but acquiesced when 
the dogma was defined. His standard work is a 
history of the Councils in seven volumes. 

S K. 

Geor^ Wilhelm Eriednch; (1770- 
1831) An absolute idealist, most influential Ger- 
man philosopher of the first quarter of die nine- 
teenth century, originator of “philosophy of re- 
ligion” under that name He was born in 1770 
in Stuttgart, Swabia He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Taingeu (1788-1793) where Hdlderlm 
and Scliclhng bw He twoght. phi- 



losopV m Jena (1801) whc e he collaborated 
w th Sdie 1 ns and woe ha fi st ma terp ece 
D e fhanom nclog e d s Ge te (1807) After 
aome eiper ence a newspaper ed to (Bamberg 
1807 1808) and as d e or of a gymnas nm 
(Numbers, 1 808-18 1 6), he returneo to a univer- 
sity piofeasorahip, at Heidelberg (1816-1818) 
Meanwhile he had written hia Wmensciafe ie-r 
Lopk (1812, 1816) and his system in outline, 
the Encyclopadte der fhflosop/iische» Wuienckaf- 
sea (1817) In 1818 he accepted a call to the 
chair of philosophy id Berlin, where he became 
virtual “dictator” of German _ philosophy, grow- 
ing somewhat more conservative in the process. 
Hit popularity was irksome to his rival, Schopen- 
hauer*, whose pessimism contrasted with Hegel’s 
idealistic optimism. In 1821 he published his 
GrundUftien der Rechts-Phflosaphie, and, from 
1827 on, contributed to the Jahrhaeher fur uds~ 
senschaftUche Kntfk la 1830 he served as Rec- 
tor of the University, and died the following 


year. 

After his death, hts works and lectures were 
published by a group of his students, ’^friends of 
the immortalized one.” Among the most indu- 
ential of his writings are the lectures thus pub- 
lished posthumoush on the basis of students* 
notes. These are’ VorUsungen tiber die Ge- 
schtckte der PAttoiophe) Vorlesungen Sber die 
Phdeeophte der Religion, VorUsungen tiber dse 
PhlosopAte der WeUgetchiohtej and Vorletungen 
tiber die Aeslkeitk All are available In Bngliah 
translations. 

See Hegelianism. 

See R. Haym, Htgtl *ni leine "iUit (1837) , E. 
Caird, Hsgei (1883) , and T. L Haring*, Hegel, 
lettt Pollen sad seta Wert (2 vols , 1929. 1938). 
Hegel’s works are in process of republicaboo in a 
criticai edition by Lasson and Hoffmeister (pub, in 
Pill, Bth. by Meioer) , Glockner has reprinted the 
old text eoropiete in the Jubilsamsassgsbe (1928- 
1939). to which he adds Hegel (2 vols.) and an 
invaluable Hegel-Lextkea (4 vols ). k.sb. 


Hegelianism: The philosophy of Hegel* and 
his school, absolute idealism*, with special em- 
phasis on interpretation of history, eocieOr, the 
state, art, and religion 

I The principles of Hegelianism 

1) “The true is the whole,” that is, for an 
adequate understanding of any particular eiperi- 
ence a grasp of its relations to crperience as a 
whole is needed. Hence the emphasis on histoty, 
development, and correlation of sense data with 
value experience 

2) Experience is the source of all knowledge 
logic, natural science, art, religion, and phi- 
losophy are various levels of interpretation of 
experience (the Phantmmalogie dee Getslet it 
the basis and pre-supposition of all Hegel’s 
thought), Haenag calls Hegel “the etaplrlcist of 
CDDBciousnesB ” 

3) “The actual is the rational,” that is, the 

surface appearances of consciousness require re- 
formulation by coherent thought. Not the un- 
cnticized surface, but rationally critical thought 
■haul c, yields an adrqttxte accoont of 

H Herd 


empha s on feel ng (See rea on a re g on) 

4) The method of ph losophy s d alect c* 
wh h o g nal y meant he p oce s of quest on 
and answer n truth seek ng (Zeno of Elea 
Soc a e P a o) H ge a umed that a though 
IS a description of the real (the Absolute*). He 
took dialectic to mean the movement of thought 
which drives it on. from any point of view which 
It assumes (thesis) to an opposed point of view 
(antithesis), so that the relation between the two 
generates a new insight or aspect of reality (syn- 
thesis), Thus, logic starts with the most necessary 
and abstract category, being (thesis), but to as 
sert pure being drives one to admit that one has 
really said nothing (antithesis) , yet the change 
from being to nothing is a becoming (synthesis) 
Logic as a whole deals with Being {Setn, imme- 
diate experience, potentiality). Essence {Weten, 
external relations, actuality), and Notion (3e- 
gnjf, internal relations, the movement from po- 
tentiality to completed actuality) Philosophy as 
a whole, starting from the Phanomenologie, be- 
comes a dialectical movement from Logic (“the 
system of pure reason," “the representation of God 
as he is in his eternal essence before the creation 
of nature or any finite spirit”), to Philosophy of 
Nature (the “other” which experience reveals to 
thought — “a living whole,” of dialectical stages, 
the mechanical, the physical, and the organic)) 
but the relations of Logic and Nature compel di- 
alectical thought to find its synthesis In Phi- 
losophy of Mind (“the concretest, highest, most 
difficult knowledge,” its stages are subjective or 
individual, objective or social, and absolute, m 
the Absolute, the highest truth is grasped through 
art, religion, and philosophy). Technically, di- 
alectic IS the opposition of thesis and antithesis, 
movement to the synthesis is “speculation” {E«- 
cyclop&die, sees 79-82) 

5) The principle of negativity is the source of 
dialectical movement Negativity means that we 
can understand any A, not by declaring (with 
Aristotle) that A is not non^A, but by examining 
the relations between A and noti-A. The mind 
is “a system of movements” {Phanomenologie, 
Lasson, 239), negativity is the principle that one 
must interpret what is present by reference to 
what is absent, or omitted, or overlooked, or not 
yet developed “Each one of us is what some 
other moment of his life reflectively finds him 
to be” (Ro>ce), reference to the life of God as 
“the play of love with itself” is trivial if “the 
seriousness, the pain, the patience and labor of 
the negative are lacking” (Phanomenologie, 20) 
No finite being or stage of dialectic can fully 
overcome negativityj only the whole can be ade- 
quate truth 

6) The Absolute Idea or Absolute Spirit is the 

all-inclusive and completely coherent eternal con- 
sciousness of which every stage of dialectic is a 
partial description Hegel reiects Spinoxa’s pan- 
theism, on the ground that Kis Substance is not 
Subject (personality) Hegel’s Absolute, which 
he discusses far less than his followers and his 
cntics, IS not “the night □ which all an 

black” (HcgcTs n od 


B Abas- 



Hegeuanissn 

lute) no a b o fc un e e (W James s v ew 
of Hege 9 Abso ute) but the e e nal and fu y 
real wd Idea 'wh h 9 e erna ly ac ve and ete 
nallr P es and en oys tse f as Absolute 
Spirit s 577) 

7) Hegel’s philosophy is evolutionaryj not in 
the Darwmun, but in the cosmic and metaphysi- 
cal sense The universe is a constant movement, 
in which the syntheses suggest “creative evolu- 
tion7‘ No stage of evoludon is final. Philosophy 
can only interpret the stages that have been 
traversed, but cannot predict the future 

8) Hegel’s philosophy of religion (the first 
systematic account under that name), like his 
pure philosophy, has for its content “God and 
God alone as the truth ” Religion is man’s er- 
penenctt of relation, to the Infinite “m feeling, 
intuition, and divination, in pictures, and in de- 
votion,’’ rather than in the intellectually adequate 
form of philosophical truth. “Religion is the 
Divine Spirit’s self-knowledge, by mediation of 
the finite spirit,” In it “all riddles of the world 
are solved,” la. an experience of freedom and 
blessedness. The history of religions is the evo- 
lution of spirit in its dialectical appreliens'On of 
the divine, from nature religions, through religions 
of spintual individuality, to the Absolute Re- 
ligion, which !* Christianity, with its dialectic of 
Father (thesis), Son (antithesis), and Spirit (syn- 
thesis). See Trinity, 

II. Hegelian Schools. 

Hegelianism in Germany illustrated the dialec- 
tic by dividing into a rt^At mag (orthodox, in- 
pematurahstip, represented by Gahler, Hianchs, 
and! GSschel, whom Hegel once endorsed); a left 
mag (radical, heterodox, tending toward more or 
less impersonal pantheism, as D. F. Strauss — 
Lehen Jem, 1835 — -and Bruno Bauer, of the 
Tubingen Sthooi* of N.T CTiticism, or toward 
materialism, as L Feuerbach and Karl Marx**, 
founder of modern socialism), and a center 
(avoiding both extremes and developing Hegel’s 
own thought, aa Hegel’s biograplfer, Rosenkrani, 
the historian of philosophy, Erdmann, the Old 
Testament critic, Vatke, and the group who edited 
Hegel’s works) Hegel exerted a wide Inliuence 
m Great Britain (Stirling, T. H. Green, E. and 
J Caifd**, Bradley, Bosanquet) and America (the 
St. Louis School, Royce, Creighton, Caikina). 
Anglo-American Hegelianism was predominantly 
persoaalistic absolutitnx (Green, the Cairds, A. E. 
Taylor, Royce, Calkins); but Bradley inclined to 
a superpersonal Absolute and Bosanquet (and 
Creighton) to a more impersonal view. 

Ill Hegel’s Infiuence. 

No philosopher has influenced nineteenth and 
twentieth century thcpught more extensively than 
Hegel. 1) He changed history of philosophy 
from a chronicle of individual opinions to a liv- 
ing, logical development, each stage of which is 
necessary to the truth; Erdmann and Windelbaad 
in Germany and Croce iij Italy have carried on 
this iniight, 2) Hegel was the first to grasp 
world history as an organic evolution of all na- 
tums. 3) His lectures on the fine arts have en- 
■bled to better the 
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butions of each age n the h toiy of art as 
we as the n e e a ons of th a ts 4) H s 
empha on ra ona de e opment gu ded W T 
Ha 5 as Un ed Sta s Comm ss on of Edu a 

on <1885 906) a we a n p ng John 
Dewey m his democratic revolt against Harris’s 
methods, and Gentile in his organiaation of edu- 
cation in Fascist Italy. 5) In social philosophy, 
Hegel’s influence has been both conservative (his 
historical emphasn) and revolutionaty (the ad- 
vance of dialectic) His philosophy of right rests 
on an organic theory of the state, and as such has 
influenced both Fascist and National Socialist the- 
ories, as well as Communism (through both Marx 
and Lenm). G) His theory of the state led to a 
glorification of war as a noble sacrifice of the in- 
dividual for the social whole, 7) His interest in 
economic institutions contributed to Marxist so- 
cialism 8) Hegel’s philosophy of religion, with 
its recognition of the value of every stage of de- 
velopment in all religions, prepared the wav for 
modern Biblical criticism CF. C Baur was in- 
fluenced by Hegel in founding the Tubingen 
School), history of religions, comparative re- 
ligions, and aothropclogy. He was one of the 
thief founders of “modernism” and liberalism m 
ChrUtian thought, although entirely opposed to 
anti-metaphysical humanism He sounded the 
evolutionary keynote of modern times. Hegel 
has been called “em alles tlinfassender,” in con- 
trast to Kant, who » “em alles Zermalmcnder ” 
See metaphysics, n.eo-HegeFanHm 
See, besides the standard histories of philosophy 
A Seth Hegeliaatsm end Persondlity (18871 , B. 
Crott, whet ts Jjvtng end ‘W'het ts Dead of the 
Vtihtophy of Hegel (lul , 1507 , Eog , 1515) . Me. 
Taggyt, Studies m Hegelian Cosmology (191S), 2nd 
$d , Reyburn, The Bthseal Theory of Hegel (1921) , 
JJ’ T Stace, The ThsUsophy of Hegel (1924) : N 
mrtinann, Dte Philosophie des detttschen IdeetUsmtts 
Hegel (1929) , Moog, Hegel and dte hetehche Schitle 
( 1930 ) : W Schultz, Die Csttniprnaipsen der Re 
hgtotisphtlosophie Hegels stud der Theologte Schleser 
maehers (1937) • Marcuse, Reason and Revolafton 
(^941) 1 , 5 .,. 


Hpgesippus 1 The author of a book entitled 
Memotrs which was written about 1 80 A D., and 
was probably the earliest Christian history after 
the Acts of the Apostles. This work is now tost, 
but fragments of it are preserved bv Emebms, and 
contain some of the most valuable notices we 
now possess concerning men and events in the 
early church. 

E, J Goodspeed, Sarly Christian Xjlerature (1942) 

K T s 

hegira* (Arabic, hijrah, flight) The flight of Mo- 
hammed from Mecca* to Medina* in A-D 622 
After his death the Moslem calendar was dated 
from this event July 6, 622 A D , and history is 
dated A H, (year of fiegira), P.K.I. 

Ueideg^er, Martin (1889- ) Professor of 
philosophy at Freiburg since 1928, Heidegger has 
become well known for hia fresh attack on tra- 
ditional problems Influenced by Aristotle, the 
scholastics, Kant, Kierkegaard**, and Husserl’s 
phenomenological* method he has tried to meet tie 
problems of ontology through an analysis of 
lull s moral and nal The 
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Heidelberg 

G eeka he he eve v^e e r gh D the sea.e lo 

the ph 0 opti a! mpor ance of on olofiy ^ 

n the e on he pc ept bl oh ec and the 
£P ken p epos t on w th opu a s Subje t 
and p ed a e es 3 on y n the la ger sub e ob 

ject ejtuation where the object reveals itself di- 

rectly and m its reUtions of “withness > 
ief) Confronting his world, man finda ties 
binding him to objects, companions. We, also 
to his essential possibilities, to matters of concern 
(Sorgt) and to death. To understand these one 
sliould understand Time See Jaspers, K.arl, 

Chief Works Sein (1^7) , 

Problem der Hetuphystk, Vom ITereff des Grundst 

{1?29J J’*® 

Heidelberg Catecblsni: A Reformed (Calvmis- 
tic) Catechism* drawn up by two Heidelberg pro- 
fessors, Ursinus* and Olevianua, in 1S62 A D , at 
fbe instance of the Elector of the Palatinate, 
?red"l. “The Pious” (1559-1576) It was 
intended for use m the schools, as part of the ef- 
fort being successfully made by the Elector to 
swing his territories from Lutheranism to the Ke- 
formed faith and practice. It is irenic m spirit, 
rxcept in its refereacea to the Catholic masa , 
and haa been widely accepted by the Reformed 
churches* withm and outside of Germany. See 
f« C ommemoratiO'n of rie Three Hundredth Arp- 
mversttry of the Heidelberg Ceiechsm, pubhshtd 
by the German Reformed Church in the U. S. of 
North America (1363). azr 

Heilsgeschichte: (history of salvation) A Prot- 
estant interpretation of history that m the 13 m 
century superseded both the Augustinian an<l_ early 
Protestant views The purpose of history is be- 
lieved to be the formation of God’s chosen people 
,a a process of gradual growth, the Holy Spirit 
being the agent of this development. Progres- 
sive revelation of the saving truth is one aspect 
of his work Jesus Christ is the center of the 
whole process, the establishment of his Kingdom 
through a hght with the powers of evil is his 
aim J A. Bengel* created this view. He modi- 
fied the mechanical dispensationalism* of Coccejus 
and Vitriuga by appljimg to history the idea of 
organic growth and forestalled naturalistic mis- 
interpretations of this view by confining the spe- 
cific agency of the Holy Spirit to the chosen 
people. This view lived on in North German 
Pietism (Coilenbusch, Hasenkamp, Gottfried 
Menken), in ‘Swabian Pietism’ (Oetmger, J T, 
Becit, Carl Aug Auberlen) and m the School 
of Erlangen (Job. Chr. K. von Hofmann*). It 
is widely accepted by Continental theoiogians. 

Gustav Weth. D« Heiligesrhichte Hr amverieller 
und isdnidueller Smn in der otenijtrunisgesehicbt- 
iichen Thealogie del 19 Uhrh (Munchen. 1931) . 
Albrecht Ritschl, Geseiiclle des Piewrwju . v. Ill 
(Bonn, ISSS) , Gottlob Schrenk. Goltesriici and 
Band im Uteren Proieitantiimus, vorsebmUch hes 
Johannes Coeeejus Zsigletth em Bettrag zur Gt- 
sebubte des Piettsmas und der beibgetciicbllicben 
Tieologte CGutetsioh. 192 J) : Gustav Kmger s Hand- 
bach der Ktrehengeiehtehse, v ly Die Heuzett, by 
H Stephan and H leube (2nd td Tahingen. 19}1) . 
Otto A, Piper, God tn History (1939), See also tte 
tnlides on the aW ve mentioned theo lngisns mSchafi- 
Utemga EmcjtieMf^ 


Hellemsm 

Hem Kad (1874 ) He fi st taught a Mua 

s er hen n Tub ngen Roo ed n Swab an p e 
m he comb nes an un omp om s ng fa h n 
Ch t w h a bold wo d and 1 fe- mb a ng 
ep s emolog ay o ea ed efiee nn He sha s 
the new Protestant orthodoxy with Barth, Bnin 
ner and Auleu**. He revives the old idea of 
Satan. He is an evangelicaiistically minded phi- 
losopher He defends a realistic eschatology 
against the Platomaing eschatology of Barth’s 
earlier writings. His theocentric theology cta- 
phasiiBs afresh divine transcenuence, and demands 
a new understanding of all fundamental phi- 
losophical assumptions. He is in intimate touch 
with the various contemporary philosophical cur- 
rents He keenly crpenencee the distress result- 
ing from a sceptically developed criticism and 
relativism He not only seeks the destruction of 
the current world views dominating the age, but 
he also gives faith a more vital concreteness. His 
theology is an impressive attempt to make the 
power of intensive faith also eiternaliy fertile 
Das TTel/bsld der Zukanfs (Berlin, t904) , Das 
CewtsshesssHobhm sn der systemauschsn Tbeologie 
bis zu Schtesermacber (Leipzig, 19H) , Lestfaden der 
Dogmasik (Halle, 1912, 3 ed . Leipzig, 1923), 
Glauhensgewtsshest (Leipzig, 1916, B ed , Leipzig, 
19231 . Die Weltanschauung der Bibel (Leipzig, 1920, 

J cd , Leipzig. 1928), Das Weseii des evangeluchen 
ChrtsSentums (Leipzig, 1923, 4 ed , Leip^, 1929), 
The Nrm Dsvme Order (London, 1930 ) ; The Church 
of Christ and the Problems of the Day (1933) , God 
Transcendent (1933) , Der evangcitsche Glaube und 
das Denken der Gcgemaart vol I- Glaube uisd 
Denien (Berlin, 1931, 4 ed , Berlin. 1938) , vol El 
Die Herrschaft des Chnstas, (3 ed , Berlin, 1937), 
vol III Jesus der Weltvollender (Berlin, 1937) 

H B 

Heimdallr, Heimdall: (Teut ) Norse-Icelandic 
watchman-god In the saga he is stationed by 
the gods at the foot of the rainbow bridge link- 
ing heaven and earth, over which gods pass to 
descend to judge people in the underworld, ita 
tioncd at the foot of the bridge, with his dog, 
Carm, be prevents any of the earth-born giants 
(gods) from scaling the heights of heaven and 
entering Asgard* the home of the gods. He 
sees as well by night as by day, and can hear the 
wool growing on the backs of sheep j his great 
strength Is derived from the earth and the sea 

If,L P 

Heinrici, Karl Friedrich Georg: (1844-1915) 
He was professor in Marburg and Leipzig Criti- 
cal of naturalistic evolutionism and radical rela- 
tivism, he was greatly interested in the Hellemi 
tic influences In primitive Christianity. 

Dse Sendschresben des Apostels Paulas art dte 
Korinther, 2 vols (Berlin, 1680 87 ) ; D A Twesten 
nacb Tagehtschern und Briefen (Marburg, 1889) . 
Thtologische Enzytlapadie (Freiburg, 1893) , Bertrage 
zur Gesektehte und Erklarang des Neuen 7 estamerstes 
4 vols (Leipzig, 1894-1908) , Dse Bergpredsgt (Leip 
zig, 1905) ; Der IsSeraruche Cbarahter der neusesta- 
mentlschen Schnften (Leipzig, 1906) , Hellentstnus 
und Chnstentum (Berlin, 1910)_; Dse Herraesmystsk 
and das Heue Testament (Leipzig, 1918) h H 


hell: See heaven and belli Gehenna; sheol. 
Hell A tom nacd to dcacribe anaent 
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Helvetic 


Greet culture, After the time of Alexander the 
Great the Greek speech and manner of thinking 
pervaded the lands around the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea and thus there arose a cul,- 
tural development termed Keilenistic in contrast 
with the ongmal Hellenic civ diaatron of Greece 
itself In English the noun “HellcniBiii” may re- 
fer to either of these phases of Greek culture, but 
it is the Hellemstic rather than the Hellenic that 
IS of greatest significance for Judasim in the Dia- 
persion and for early Christianity on gentile soil. 
See Judaism, Hellenistic s j c 

Helvetic CoaJessions The name of two docu- 
ments which set forth the common faith of the 
Swiss Protestant Churchea The firat (1536) 
proved both too short and too Lutheran in tone 
for It to be very popular, and it waa displaced by 
a document written by Bullinger* (1562 & 1564) 
for his own use This was adopted throughout 
Switaerland, and also in Scotland, Hungary, 
France, and Poland It is one of the most 
widely recognized confessions of the Jteformed 
Church* one 

H6tlgstenb^rg, Ernst Wilheltn; (1802-1869) 
German Lutheran theologian, professor m Berlin 
for four decades, founder and editor of an influ- 
ential journal, Evangeltsohe ICi'^chenxniu-ag He 
published numerous commentaries on the Bible 
and a three-volume ChrutHogy of the Old Tes- 
lamene (1829-1835). Hengstenberg was one of 
the principal leaders of orthodox Lutheranism m 
Its struggle against rationalism Sec neo-Lu- 
thetannm. 

Henke, Heiarich Philipp Konrad: (1752- 
1809) He was director of the theological sem- 
inary in Helmstedt. He was a convinced adherent 
of rationalism. As a deist he did not difierentiate 
between the history of the church and the history 
of dogma He hoped to emancipate the Christian 
doctrine from the superstitions of chnstlatry, 
bibliolatty and cmomatolatry. Not only did he 
not realize the scope of his method, but he also 
failed to see the possibilities of a profounder idea 
of revelation 

Lmeamenla mtifuttoaum fidet Cfirntunite htsiorao 
crrttcarufft (Helmstedt, 179J!) . AUgemttae Ceschicktt 
dif chTtsthchet! Kircbe, 6 vols . (4 ed , Braunschweig, 
179J-1304) . h.b 

hetiotheismi Intermediate stage hetween poly- 
theism and monotheism j worship of one god by 
an individual, clan, or nation to the ezclusion of 
others, term applies when worshiper has achieved 
this measure of unity but is not aufBcIcntly phi- 
losophically advanced to deny the eiiateace of 
other gods, stage of Israelite belief in God from 
Moses to the eiile, See Amos, exile, monothe- 
ism, R.I w 

henoticon: (Gr, unton) A law promulgated by 
the Emperor Zeno in 482 in aa unsuccessful ef- 
fort to conciliate Moaophvsites* and Catholics. 
Based on the formula of Njeaea rather than Chal- 
cedon, SMC 

IV CIS55-1610) Kins ^ F 


experience of the wa.TS of FfArtice oon- 

vinced hire of the need of relig-ious sccommoda- 
tion and a ELroiig" centralized powei, Hia con- 
version to Catholicism (in conjunction with the 
Edict of Nantca*) provided the one, his firm ad 
niincsttatiun the other See Wara ot reVigion 

G R*C 

Henry IV of Germany: See Gregory VII, St, 

Pope 

Henry VIII: (1491-1547) King of England 
IS personal aifaiiB became intimately involved in 
political and religious matters, but his divorce was 
^e pretext, not the cause of the Reformation m 
Englaad, He abolished the papal jviusJ.ction in 
England, and reduced clerical privilege and prop- 
erty He proclaimed the royal supremacy even in 
the church, hut in his break with Rome he found 
a basis of strong national support He was an 
a Itt If often unscrupulous ruler, with great prac- 
bcal gitts and unusual political perception. See 
Defender of the Faith, Six Articlesj Supremacy, 
Acts of. Ten Articles o p c. 

Henry of Gheoft (•'“1293) Scholastic philoso- 
pher and theologian He ranks a close second to 
hia eminent contemporaries, Sts Thomas and 
Boasveature, and Duns Scotus** Hia greatest 
works are the Qttodhbeia and his incomplete 
Sitmnii Theohgica cth 

Henry of Langenstein: (c. 1340-1397) Profes- 
sor at the yniversity of Pans, Rector of the Gnl- 
versitj of V'lenna, theologian, whose EpiStola Gen- 
din JPacfi (1381) was an influential document 
ealling for conciliar reform and union of the 
church See conciliarism. f w n 

Henry of Eeustitine: (d c 1145) Fiery itiner- 
ant preacher and ascetic, he was influential espe- 
cially in Provence, probably in company with 
Peter de Bruys*. Calumniated by such men as 
Peter the Venerable and Bernard of Clairvaux*, 
he died soon after one of hia numerous arrests 
by ecclesiastical authorities for alleged attacks on 
the faith of the church a c f 

heortology (Gr, ieortf, feast) The study of 
sacred calendars, especially the church year* 

K-R H 

hepatoscopy: “Liver observance.” A form of 
divination practiced among Babylonians, Hittites 
Etruscans, and others, the divination* is based 
upon the primitive assumption that the seat of 
life is in Ae liver, and that the structure of the 
world and the fortune of the individual may be 
traced on the Lver of a sheep The pticst-divmer 
puts questions to a god, then sacrifices the sheep, 
and secures answers through the examination of 
the markings on the liver and interpreting what 
he finds at favorable or unfavorable in terms of 
power to the individual mvolved in the qweetiona 

Ftp 

H«pzl'bab Faith Missionary Associatfoit : A 

LoUncst text hstlng 20 chnrcbcf and about 700 


mrm hm^ na j a In llie wc*t nortli centra 
rtattt. It wn£ 0 j^Q ted m Glttjwood, Iowa n 
1852 by uniting: some scattered mdependent 
eburchea It has no distinctive tenets or prac- 
tices but follows the g-eneral pattern of sects 
iihich seefc holiness or sanctiicati on through erao- 
tional reactions See Evangielistic Associations, 
holmess churches, e.t.c. 

Hera: (Gr., WirS) Queen of the gods, sister and 
wife of Zeus* with whom she was worshiped on 
the mountain tops Mother of Ares, she was 
honored with games of war, women paid tribute 
to her as goddess of marriage Fler temples at 
Olympia, Argos, and Samos are renowned 

E.l« V. 


Heraclitus- (fl S04--d01 SC.) Called “the ob- 
scure,” a Greet philosopher living in Ephesus. 
One of the most brilliant of the pre-Eocratics. 
Held that all things change, nothing is per- 
manent except the law (iogor*) of change. The 
world process of many cycles Is compared to fire. 
“All tilings fow, we cannot step twice into the 
same river” “War is the father of all” Logos 
doctr'aes of N T Had Stoics* were in&uanced hj 
him Hegel admired him. See dialectic 
See Diels, Fragmtnfe its Vofsokrattker , Burnet, 
BAfiy Greek Philosophy _ „ 


herbaries- (herbaU) Books on the mediclnil and 
magical Virtues of plants The early medieval 
Htrhanam attributed to Apulems had a wide 
vogue O Cocayne, Leechdoms, Wartctmntng 
and Stareraft of Early England (1864), VoU I 

J T,M 


Herbaft. Johann Friednch: (1776-1841) Pro- 
fessor at K5ojgsbe-g and Cdttingen and eirponeat 
of an analytic metaphysical realism His theory 
that the aim of education la the development of 
good will, tested m his pedagogical seminary and 
model school in Komgsberg, exerted considerable 
inBuence on Asaenesa education He wrote little 
on the philosophy of religion but believed in God 
and regarded religion as a practical support for 
moral education. His view of God was dclstie, 
resting on a teleological and aesthetic view of 
nature Several of his disciples attempted to con- 
struct a philosophy of religion on Herbartian 
principles, notably M W. Diobiscb, A. Sebwaraei 
L Strumpell, and G F Taute. 

Hatteostein, 1850 32) and 
especi^y bis Aphor^mex xur Mentphysrk and Relr- 
giomlei/re IWerifj IV, 591-022) 

J 

Herbartiatijsm : See Herbart, J F, psjcl,ology, 
schools of. See also O Pfleiderer, Pfidosophy of 
ReUgfon (1887, tr by Menxies) Vol II, pp 214- 
22 S 




Herbert, George: (l;93-I633) English clergy- 
man and poet, remembered chieBy for a collection 
of devotional verse, The Tempts (1633). Notable 
also 15 ins brief prose volume of pastoral mstiuc- 
tion, A Freest io she Temple (16S2), which, like 
the poems, reveals a sober but gracious piety and 
1 staunch adherence to Anglican tradition 




Hfrrbert of Qierbury Lord See 

nmen the 
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Hercules: (Lat, HonolSs, from Or., BerakUL 
The Roman couate-part of the Greek Heract 
who lariy m his wanderings came to Borne a 
god of victor, and traders, he had an 
^tar in thu Forum Eoarmm (Cattle Market? 
The liot)-sk,„ and club were his symbols, t, 
tree the poplar ’ 

EMU 

heredity: a) Refers m biology to the tranamu 
Sion of character-ttlcs to ofF.pring m hJXI 
with the conititlitiun of the germ phsm of tar 
cuts. In man both physical and mental traitg ate 
so tiansmitti d. The former would mdjde lycc 
color, sex, heiglit, longevity, color and tevture of 
hair, color of eye,, some diseases, physical type 
m short, all the basic traits of the phvsical con' 
stituticn. Mental characteristics as determmeii 
by heredity jniJudc mental ahjity, aptitudej, tern 
peraiticnt, certain sensory characteristics, prone- 
ness to some menial disorders, and other teaden- 
ties or qualities of miml I rgm all this we mav 
sjv that each mdrvidu.il is born with an original 
nature which i, dtEeimined by that ot his imme 
diite and nu,tc remote progenitors However it 
1 » necessary to add tliat whatmer one’s original 
nature it is alNctcd or modified in important 
Wavs by life experience in the environment under 
which It apytlops See original nature, 

b) 11 k t<mi has iIsp sociological significance 
that antedate.^ our modern knowledge of biology 
Tint IS, one tomes into die world not only with 
a Hologual inheritance, as. discussed, but also 
with a social htredily that consists ot elements, 
such as language, social position, tradition!, laws, 
customs, folkways, economte techniques, dici, eo- 
cial organiijtiuu, and sq on for all the superor 
game aspects of the life of man All these are 
111 the natuic of a group possession, the vehicle 
for llic iraiisjiitssion of which is , communication, 
chiefly language Fluman behavior is a resultant 
of the mtcraction between one’s physical and so- 
'^'“A heredity.^ Sec cuJtm-ej environment, 

Namre ’’f 
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bssrevintiflch; (Gr, hae^eiis, heresy machesthae 
to fight with or ig.unst) An active opponent and 
critic of heresy and heretics, a heresy hunter 
See also licrfeiologist hje 

horesioiogist: (Or., hatrests heresy logy) Liter 
ally, a student or chronicler of heresies (heresio- 
grapher), hut eomtn<ml)i employed ot one who 
wrote against them (cf. heresimach) Among the 
leading hereHiohigi*tj of early Christianity may 
be mentioned Ircnams, Tertulhan, Hippolytus, 
Dionysius of Alcxindria, and Epiphanius**. 

MSE 


heresy* A term signifying any doctrine or belief 
which, though held by a professed adherent, u m 
opposition to the tccogniaed and generally ac- 
cepted standards of truth which arc authoritatively 
de&TLCid snd evjforfi^'d by tKf *ia»aki4*ipAA 
tioiv parry or wjjUm mwi 



Acco d Ilf to tliB E. C po n o£ v ew t » a 
he eay fi> anyone p ofe nf the Ch s an fa th 
0 e e de be a e y and pe na ou y by fo ma] 
d n a 0 by d ubt the dogma estab hed by the 
a ho ly of he Cathol c Chu h In add on to 
the f rffal h J of the de be ate e ec on of 
the Church s teachmg, the R C. Chui ch distin- 
guishes material heres‘s, that Is error which though 
heretical is the result of ignorance and not of 
deliberate choice* 

The term heresy should be distinguished from 
schfsm*, which signifies a separation from the 
unity of the Church, and from apostas^j* which 
signifies the abandonment of the faith 

Protestantism, generally speaking, recognizes 
the Holy Scriptures as the standard of truth au- 
thoritative for faith and practice. The term 
heresy is applied by a Protestant Body to any 
doctrine or belief professing to be Christian which 
IS declared to be at variance with the teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures as interpreted by that 
Church Body, whether set forth in established 
creeds or in less formal theological standardiza- 
tions. See sect h w j 

heresy, Roman Catholic view: According to 
Roman Catholic terminology, heresy consists in 
denying any dogma, that is, any truth clearly re- 
vealed in Sacred Scripture or Tradition. A 
truth of this kind need not necessary be ex- 
plicitly defined by the Church It suffices that 
the truth be evident from Revelation. To be a 
true heretic, one must be baptized, his error must 
be voluntary 5 and his denial must be character- 
ized by obstinacy. Cf. auto-da-fe. w.h. 

Hermann, Rudolf: (1887- ) He is professor 

of systematic theology at the Ernst Moritz Arndt 
University in Grcifswald, and occasionally acts as 
Its Director Although soteriology received from 
many sides new Impulsions, he revived older so- 
tenological acquisitions. He manifests strong re- 
ligious-philosophical interests and has done con- 
siderable research on Luther He associated him- 
self with the group Thcologia militans that has 
shown for some tune noticeable resistance to Nazi 
ideology. 

Ciristenlum xnd Geschiehtt he/ Wilhelm Herr- 
maun Mif hetonderer Berdcksfchfi^Uti^ der erkennS^ 
mstheoreluchen Seite dss 'Problsmt (Lucfca ISU) ; 
Der Segni dir rehgtos-sutltcben Anlage in der Apalo- 
gettii Kahltrs (GutersloK 1?17) , Ztir Frage dij re- 
Itgtifiipsyehologischett Experiments; eriaeilert aus 
Aniass der Religions psycbalogit Girgensohns (Guter- 
slob, 1922), LJtShers These "Gerecht and Sunder 
zugleich" erne sysiemuttsche Vnteritichung (Giitersloh, 
JSJO) , Luthers Theolaguche Grsindaniiegen (Greifs 
Wald, 1933) Die Rsdeutung der Kirche het Sohleitr- 
maeher iGreifswalcL 1934) : Theologtsehe Anliegen 
xat Kircbersfrage (Greifswald, 1937) , Desliasg und 
Gmdeutung der Schrsft (leipaig, 1937) 


Hermas, Shepherd of : Tfie longest of the 
writings which are included m the collection of 
the Apostolic Fathers*. According to an ancient 
testimony it was written about 140 A D., but it 
IS probably of still earlier date. The author is 
Hennas, a Roman Christian who describes in three 
sections (Visions, Mandates, Similitudes) the mes- 
sage brought to him by Christ under the guise of 


a Shepherd The pr n pal ob ec of the wo fc, 
wh ch 6 of no g a e ary o el g ous value 

o en u e a se ud repen an e fo ns om 
m ed af e bap sm 

J B t gb foo Ap I Pa he 8p0) E J 

Goodspecd Fa y Ch an L a u e (1942) 
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Hermeneutics: The science of the laws and 
principles of interpretation and explanation. In 
theology it is applied to the study of the general 
principles whereby the meaning of the Scriptures 
is to be ascertained It precedes exegesis* which 
18 the actual interpretation of particular passages 
It requires a knowledge of the original languages 
of the Bible and Includes discussion of the quali- 
fications of an interpreter and the methods and 
history of interpretation. si E tn 

Hermes: (possibly from Greek herma, a cairn 
or stone-pile, or upright stone from which the 
later Heim figure was derived) 

1) Early Greek God of herds, guardian of 
paths or trails, and of guides to travellers, swift 
messenger of the gods, Inventor of the lyre and 
shepherd’s pipe Later, a conductor of the dead 
to the underworld, he carries a caduceus or 
ancient herald’s wand, and is pictured in the cults 
wearing winged sandals, and occasionally wings 
ou h<5 cap, patron of heralds, of traders, of ora- 
tors, of market places, and of thieves, a god of 
healing and a ‘quieter of pestilence’. Finally, 
with the attainment of the assumption by Greeks 
of the unity of nature, Hermes, as with Pindar*, 
changes to a divinity of righteousness and truth, 
and fades into the jurisdiction and power of a 
greater cosmic deity. 

2) In Egypt, Hermes and Hermanobls. In 
Egypt the power of the Greek god is more ap- 
parent than real To the Greek mind m Egypt^ 
the Egyptian god Hermanubis (a name com- 
pounded of Horus* and Anubis, two Egyptian 
gods), a messenger of the gods guiding the dead 
before Osins*, suggested an identification with 
their Hermes, Psychopompos, in a similar role 
Out of this identification of function a type arose 
which represented Hermanubis as a Greek god, 
crowned with a modius, and carrying a caduceus 
and palm branch, etc But this Hermanubis fails 
to gain the worship of Anubis who was wor- 
shiped with Isis and Osins at Rome 

Hermes was also identified with other Egyptian 
gods, the chief, perhaps, being Thoth*, the god 
of learning (See below, 3) Due no doubt to this 
Lnkage the name Hermes became attached to spe- 
cial writings of a magical character which devel- 
oped in the Roman period. Hermes was linked also 
with local Egyptian gods, and connected with 
various animals, plants, sun, moon, etc., prob- 
ably because of the tie with the powerful Egyptian 
gods Anubis and Thoth. See Egypt, religions of 

J) In Egypt: In the Roman imperial period, 
Hermes appears as a god of revelation for man’s 
regeneration ( worshiped at Hermopolis, father of 
Thoth, Egyptian god of wisdom, rovealer of 
divine wisdom by which man may become a new 
man, a son of ^d. See Mercuiy. 
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The e and othe do t nes a e de ved from 
one He met a descendant of the god Hermes and 
a e found n He me T tr g u a ph osophcal 
and e g ous e a u e of the th d a ea y fou h 
entu es AD wh h etnbod ed a cong omc a e 
of ideas of \anouo religious philosophies of the 
age, mostly Greek m origin, and strongly Pla- 
tonic, ivith a dash of loyalty to the religion of 
ancient Egypt which was in a state of decay The 
point of view is pro-Egyptian, The doctrines 
show little resemblance to Christianity, y.t,.?. 

hermit: (Gr, eremai desert) ITsed In a general 
sense, as synonymous with anchorite*, to describe 
a solitary without official order or rule, devoting 
himself to God’s service In its technical usage 
the term denotes membership in a regulated ere- 
mitical association. Anchorites and hermits, who 
gave to Christian monasticism* its early charac- 
ter, did not cease to function upon the introduction 
of the ccnobitic* forms. a CP 

Hermits of St. Augustine: See Auguetiniaas 

Hemnhut; See Zinaendorf, Moravian Church 

hero worship; Reverence or devotion offered to 
men who have become divine or semz-diviue be- 
cause of their qualities, rank: or the services ren- 
dered to their peoples Culture heroes who taught 
men agriculture, building, weaving, healing or 
other arts of civihaed living are revered m al- 
most every land Some heroes were founders of 
states or religions or families The first ancestor 
of a clan and the prophet of a successful gospel 
very frequently reached divine status. The ances- 
tors of the rulmg dynasty in China shared honors 
with Heaven, Many of the popular gods were 
men appointed after death to divine office m their 
Jistncts. In Egypt dead kings were worshiped 
because of their roval rank. The emperor of 
Japan receives devotion as the lineal descendent 
of the Sun Goddess. The epic heroes of northern 
Europe, Greece, and India are revered because 
of personal achievements as mighty warriors, men 
of wisdom, great saints or ascetics Some of In- 
dia’s heroes are vrorshiped as incarnations of the 
high god The warrior dead of Japan are en- 
shrined with divine honors In ancient Greece 
the cult of heroes had a prominent place The 
heroes were erpected, in return for sacrifices, to 
give guidance, healing, fertility and help m war. 
Sec ancestor worship, emperor worship. 

A S.H. 

Herodotus See philosophy of history. 

Herritos; See Mennonites 

Herrmann, Vilhelm Johann Georg: <1846- 
1922) As professor at the University of Marburg, 
he emphasiaed a close affiliation between ethics and 
religion He was the first theologian to openly ally 
himself with A, Ritschl*. He regarded the intro- 
duction of metaphysics into theology and vital re- 
ligion as detrimental. He w« suspicious of the en- 
* of piUosophy and of the ‘ ” of 
upon TUal itligioa and theology Eer 


h m eth CO re g ous exptr ence was the has s of e 
1 g on He n reduced the d s n t on between fa th 
ground and fa th on ent and tr ed to base the 
theology of fa th upon the nner 1 fe of Je s He 
cons de ed the mo al pr ac pie as a togethe the 
product of ethical personality. To attain an 
ethical personality was to get away from one’s 
self and work for the well-being of man in gen- 
eral. He sought to give content to the formal, 
empty categorical imperative of Kant Religion 
had for him its own distinctive way of arriving at 
its assurance of God and of framing a compre- 
hensive view of the world 
Die Religion jib Verhalms num Welterhnnen und 
lur SsUltchkeK (Halle, 1879) ; Der Begriff der Offen 
ianins (Freiburg, 1387) . Die Gswisihttt det Giant 
em und die Freiteii der Thealogie (2 ed , Freibura 
1889) . Ethik (Tubingen und teipaig, 1901, j 
Tubingen und Leiptig, 1909) , Tie Comtnuman ef 
the Christiiti with God (London, 1395) . pai'h and 
Moral! (190d), Dte Wkklicbkeit Gertrj (Tubmgeo 
1914) ; Systematic Theology (London, 1927) , e' 
Troeltsch, Gesammelte Scinftert, vol fl (Tubineen 
1913), ’*'■ Schulte, Ddr Grand gefige der Uertmsn 
schea Thtcl^e, tore EntwtMung and tire et 
schichtiiche W antln (Berlin, 1926) M Redeker 
Wilhelm Herrmann im Kampf gegsn dh ientlvisluche 
Leiensansthauung (Gotha, 1928) ^ 

Hestia; (Gr, HestiSf hearth) Sister of Zeus*, vir- 
gin goddess of the hearth, both of the home and of 
the city With libations to her, sacrifices began and 
ended Each colony took sacred fire from the city’s 
hearth to its new home. Cf Vesta of the Remans 

a M N 

heterodoxy; (Gr., heUrcs, others JeM, opinion) 
Contrary to or differing from a standard (Bible, 
creed, or conciliar decree) acknowledged as ortho- 
doi*s usually denotes a departure not serious 
enough to be punished as heresy* f o k 

heteronomy (Gr, heteros, other, and nomoi, 
law) Law imposed by another. Used by Kant* m 
his ethics to mean any principle determining moral 
action, which does not arise from the rational will 
of the agent Thus, conduct is heteronomous when 
it arises from emotion, desire, pleasure, affection, 
or the will of another See autonomy ese. 

Hewett Lectureship, The: Established m 1923 
by Waterman T Hewett with a capital sum of 
$10,000 and given at the Union Theological 
Seminary, liTew York, the Episcopal Theological 
Sdiool, Cambridge, Mass , and the Andover-New- 
ton Theological School, Newton Center, Mass 
The lectures are given annually, biennially or 
tricnnially on the subjects dealing with “the 
truths cf Christianity as shown in revelation, 
reason and in history”, on the value and authority 
cf Scriptures, on the church and missions, or on 
fresh discoveries in archaeology relating to "Chris- 
tian truths." Lecturers. Canon B H Streeter, 
A. D. Lindsay, C H. Dodd and Richard Kroner 
(Data furnished by the Office of the Registrar, 
Union Theological Seminary ) v F 

Hcsapla Sec Ongen polyglot Bsbles) towobs 
of the Bible, 




Hieronymiics 


HexatBUoh' LSterally, ««ii books” The term em- 
uloyed by biblical scholars to designate the first sii 
Lofcs of tbe Bible It contrasts with the term, 
«Pentatench,”* ‘'five boots” Tbs latter teem 
fflflecte the popular belief, based upon the bibheat 
record itself, that the first five books of the Bible, 
Genesis, j^nodus, Leviticus, Number* and Deuteron- 
dnjj,** were all written bv Moses,* under divine 
inspiration, constitute therefore a distinct literary 
unit and possess a unique authority as the divinely 
revealed law of God. Tbs belief, that these so- 
called “five boots of Moses” or “Torah,”* to use 
the traditional Hebrew term, are the record of 
God’s law, revealed to Israel, jive to these five 
books an additional unity, that of content. 

itiready in. the seventeenth century, however, 
scholars began to perceive serious internal contra- 
diction* and duplications within the Pentateuch, in 
both Its narrative and legal sections. Steadily the 
conclusion became firmly established that the Pen- 
tateuch could not possibly be the writiaj ot one 
man or of one single age, but was a composite 
literary work, the product of numerous writers 
and of a long period of time, worked together, 
more or less skillfully, into a seeming literary 
unit by various editor* or redactor* Beginning in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth ceaturv, and 
with the task still far from completed, biblical 
scholars have painstakingly unravelled the various 
strand* of narrative and legislation and deter- 
mined with relative accuracy the broad content 
and approximate date of each literary strand or 
“document,” a* generally called 
They distinguish in the mam four major doeu- 
ments, the Jahwist Code (J*), coming from the 
Southern Kingdom ana dated to 900-SOO B.C., 
the Elohist Code (E»), composed in the Northern 
Kingdom at about 850-700 B C , the Dcutero- 
nomic Code (D*), 621-350 BC, and the Priestly 
Code (P*), 450-250 BC. None of these major 
documents is itself a literary unit. On the one 
hand, they have incorporated into themselves ^ a 
nuinbti of smallet code*, »uch at the Kenite 
Code (K) in J, the Book of the Covenant <C) 
m E, and the Holiness Code (H) in Pj and, on 
the other hand, they consist themselves of vari- 
ous internal strand* Actually, therefore, each of 
thtie four major document* represent* a ^ool of 
theological thought and literary composition ex- 
tending over several centuries 

Veiy quickly after this ecientific analytic proc- 
ess began, it became apparent that at least three 
of these four major documents, via J, J> and P, 
and perhaps E also, continued into the aiith book 
of the Bible, the Book of Joshua,* and that 
therefore, not the first five, but the first six books 
of the Bible constituted the troc, literary unit, a* 
it was fashioned by its successive editor* It is this 
literary unit, vji, the Pentateuch plus Joshua, 
which the term, “Hexateuch,” docribe*. In these 
sir books there i* a definite unity of thought as 
well as of composition, for together they record 
the traditional history of the birth of the Israelite 
people, its mrgratlon to and settlement m Egypt, 
it* deliverance from Igyptlin bondage through 
divine aid and in accordance with ^divine promise, 


its journey through the desert under divine 
guidance, and its final settlement in Palestine. 
Without the record of the fulfillment of God’s 
proco'se m the Book of Joshua, the history would 
be incomplete 

Obviously the Herateuch was the original lit- 
eraiy unit Probably not until some time In the 
fourth century B.C. was the Book of Joshua 
separated from the first five books and relegated 
to a subordinate position This was done largely 
because of theological and ritualistic considera- 
tions, primarily to emphasize the significance of 
the Torah, the divinely revealed law, in the life, 
belief and practice of the Jewish people. The 
Pentateuch is therefore actually a later and his- 
torically leas real literary unit than the Hexateuch 
J, E Carpenter and G Harford, Tii Composithn 
of the Hexaieacb (London. 1902) ; J A ^wer, 
Literature of the Old Testament (1933) , B H 
Ffeificr, Introduction to the Old Testament (1941) 

J M 

Hicksites: See Society of Friends, anti-mission- 
ary movement in the U. S. 

hierarchy: (Gr, Oeros, sacred, archetK, to rule) 
Divine government, or usually holy orders- The 
function of representing God to man and man to 
God within any social group requires some recog- 
nized order. The simplest form of this, the re- 
ligious function of the pater famtlsaSj was^ in 
ethnic religions copied in the state, but a priest- 
hood* separate from government became necessary 
to maintain and guard developing bodies of 
knowledge about theology and cultus and to in- 
sure training for right performances of function. 
The orgamitatioa of difierent cults and the mter^ 
relationabip of them in polytheism (eg, ^on m 
Egypt and Assur in Assyria) and political alli- 
ances of countries with hereditary priesthoods 
(eg., in Israel, Syria, and Egypt) brought about 
increased gradation* of funcrion. Succession with- 
in a hierarchy may be by inheritance (eg, the 
Aaronic priesthood in Israel, and the Aztecan 
kings), by caste (c.g., the Brahmims), or by con- 
secration and ordination (e g., the rabbinate in 
posl-Exihc Judaism, and She Christian ministry 
The word hierarchjr first appears with the Pseudo- 
Dionisius who compares the nine orders of an- 
gelic beings with three groups of three each of 
Chnstian people, of whom two were laity and 
one that of the three holy orders of bishop, priest 
and deacon** See clergy. T.pm. 

hieroglyphiu writhl|! Sjstem of writing nsed 
by the ancient Egyptians, mainly ideographic, 
which lattar gave wav to the Hieratic and ^ to 
the Demotic systems. Deciphered by Charapollion 
in 1822 with the help of the trilingual inscrip- 
tion of the Eoaetta Stone. s-t- t 

HiefOny mites: A came best known in conneo- 
tion with a monastic* order which in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries possessed some of the most 
famous monasteries in Spam (c.g.j the Escunal)- 
Though marked by great austerity, and given 
largely to study and the acUve ministry, they 
gained great influence at court. <j.n.c. 
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high altar The p ncpal altar n a church as 
d 3 agu shed from he lejse or t de al ars 

p V N 

high church A term app ed under Queen Anne 
o 3 ng supporters of the Chu ch of Eng and 

n po , la.e. to Aag cans who held a h gh 

view of the church and its sacraments See Anglo- 
Cathohcs H. 

high mass. See rnass 

high place: (Semitic places of worship) "High 
place” is the translation of the Hebrew word 
hamah which signifies both **elevatioii” and "sanC" 
tuarpj” in accordance with the Semitic^ and par- 
ticularljr Canaamtic* custom of establishing sanc- 
tuaries at high points The connection of divi- 
nitp with mountains is found in all parts of the 
Near East, especially in Syria and Asia Minor- 
Not all bamot, however, were on hills, e g that 
of Gezar They were sometimes m valleys, open- 
air shrines marked bj max&ebot (stone pillars) 
and asherab- (sacred wooden post), layers, images 
of the gods and other cultic objects In such cases 
the word bama/t seems to refer to the elevated 
structure of the shnne itself, and this may well 
be the original meaning of the word. 

These bamot were not exclusivelv Canaanitic, 
YHWH, God of Israel, also had His legitimate 
bamot The corrupt influences of foreign idolatry, 
however, rendered the continued existence of 
bamot m Israel and Judea a distinct danger to 
the holiness of YHWH and to national survival, 
and the prophets denounced them in the strongest 
terms Several atteiiipts were made, as a result, 
by Judean kings to root out the bamot, the most 
famous under Josiah (2 fCi 22 3, 2 Chron 
34 3). HK-mv. 

hagh-priest. The highest ecclesiastical official in 
the Jewish priestly organization in biblical litera- 
ture Biblical tradition represented him as being 
a descendant of Aaron, this le, however his- 
torically untrue Actually all passages in the 
Bible which refer to the htgh-priest date from 
the last quarter of the fifth century B C. or even 
later The office itself was instituted only m 
411 BC The high-priest was the chief ecclesias- 
tical ranustrant in the Temple at Jerusalem at the 
iftost important religious festivals and functions 
m thi Jewish calendar, and especially in the 
momentoua ceremonies of the annual Day of 
Atonement He likewise presided over the San- 
hedrin The office came to an end with the de- 
struction of the Temple by the Romans in 70 
AD. See priesthood, Hebraic and Jewish, Unm 
and Thummim. jr.ai. 

higher criticism: See Biblical cridciun. 

Hilaiy of Poitiers, St: (ca. 300-367) Bishop 
of Poitiers ca 350 A D. A protagonist of ortho- 
doxy against Arianism.* Exiled by Constantine to 
the East, where he attempted to bring about a 
reconciliation between semi-Ariana* and Catholics 
Restored to hii See in 364. s.u.o. 

Hildebrand: See Gregory VII., St Pope. 


H Uel H lei I also known as H llel the Elde 
(Ha Zaken) was the raos p om nent Jew sh 
ea he of he fi en ury (30 B C E 10 C E ) 
the founder of an nfiuen a h wh h hea s 
h 8 name (Be h H el*) and the an estor of the 
pa r a hs the leade s of Palest n an Jewry du ag 
the fiiSi four veatUiies of ihe common era A 
Babylonian by birth and, according to tradition, 
of Davidic stock, Hillel migrated (in early man- 
hood) to Palestine to sit at the feet of the great 
masters of Biblical interpretation and exposition, 
Shemaiah and Abtalion Despite great poverty and 
hardship (cf. Yoma 3Sb), Hillel pursued his 
studies with rare diligence and zeai, and rapidly 
became one of the keenest masters of the Bible 
Such was his fame that when the Bene Bathyra, 
the heads of the college, resigned, Hillel was 
appointed to succeed them and became the recog- 
nixed authority among the scholars of the Law* 
Later generations ate indebted to him for the 
formulation of seven rules for the systematic 
exposition of the Bible These rules became basic 
for later Rahbimc* reasoning. 

Hillel is revered not only for his profound 
scholarship but also for his inspiring saintliness 
Humbleness and love for his fellowmen are the 
keji&toncs of his character. All the legends which 
later generations wove about him as well as the 
sayings ascribed to him reveal these two char- 
acteristic traits Perhaps the best appreciation of 
his character can be gained from the story of the 
heathen who came to Hillel and asked for a very 
concise statement of the essence of Judaism Hillel 
replied, "What is hateful to thee, do not unto thy 
fellowman, this is the whole Law, the rest is 
mere commentary” (Shah. 3 1 a). bb-lf 

Hillel Foundation, the; See student religious 
organizations 

billul hashem: See kiddush hashem 

Hinayana: See Buddhist Terminology 

Hincmar of Itheims: (c. 8Q6-8S2) Archbishop 
of Rheims, personal councilor to the West-Frank- 
ish kings, annalist, most powerful Galilean 
ecclesiastic of his time. His high conception of 
his office as Metropolitan led to an inevitable 
and losing struggle with Pope Nicholas 1* which 
brought into prominence for the first time the 
Pseudo-Iaidorian decretals,* r.w m 

HINDU TERMINOLOGY. See ahhiseka, 
Aditi, Adityaa, advaita, Agni, ahimsa, Ajivikas, 
Akbar, Aranjakas, Arya Samaj, Assam, Asura, 
Asvins, Atharva Veda, attnan, avatar 

Bhagavad Gita, hhakti-marga, Brahma, Brahma 
Samaj, Brahman, Brahmanas, Brahroanaspati (Bn- 
haspati), Brahmanism — see Hinduism, 

Charvakac 

Dasyus (Dasus), Deva, dharma, dhyana, Dravi- 
dians, Dy-aus. 

Gandharvas, Ganesha, gayatri, Gosala, Granth, 
guna, guru. 

Hinduism, Hiranyagarbha. 

India, religions of} Indra, Ishvara. 

Jagganath, Jainism, jnana-marga 
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Kal ka pa ka ma ma gi Keshub Chunde Sea 
K shna kshat ja 

Lak inn nga L ngavata Lokayata 
Mahabha a a Mahadeva Maia a maha ma 
mantr s mantt Maruts maya Meru MoJienjo 
da o moksha mulct 
Nanak, Narayana, 
om. 

Parjacya, Parvati, PjtnSj Prajapati, pfakriti, 
prapattj-marg-a, pretas, prithivi, puja, Puranaa, 
purohita, purusha, Pusan (Pushan) 

rakshas, Ram Mohan Royj Rama, Ramakrislma, 
Ramartanda, Ramanuja, Ramayana, Rig Veda, 
nahi, rlta, Rudra 

sacred thread, sadhana, Saivism, (Shivism, 
Shivaism), sakti, see shakti, aamadhi, Sama-Veda, 
Samhita, samsara, Sankhya, Sarkhya-Yoga, aann- 
yasi, satj, see suttee, Sarasvati, Sa\itrr, shakti, 
(Shaktism, Saktism), Shankara, Shiva (Clva), 
shraddha, Sikh, smriti. Soma, Sraddhas, see Shrad- 
dhas, sruti, sec shrub, sudra, Surya, sutras, suttee, 
swastika 

Tantras, tapas, Temples, Indian, Tha^a, Tn- 
murtl 

Uma, Upanishads, tJshas. 

Vac, Vaicesifca, Vaiseshika, see Hinduism, 
Vaisaavism, sec Vishnuism, vaisyas, Vanina, 
Vasudeva, Vayu (Vata), Vedanta, Vcdat, Vedic 
reli^rion, sec Hinduism; Vishnu, Vishnuism, 
Vivekananda 

Yajur-Veda, Yama, yantras, Yiraa, Yogi Phi- 
losophy, see Yoga, Hinduism, Yoga, yogi. 

Hindu triad. See t v Vishnu 

Hinduism: A broad term used by modern hit- 
torians of religion to designate the traditional 
religion of India, past and present. Its various 
stages of development historically are as follows: 
1) Vedie Hinduism, 2) Brahmamc Hinduism, 
3) Philosophic Hinduism, 4-) Devotional or Sec- 
tarian Hinduism, and S) Reformed Hinduism, to 
which might also be added Heretical Hinduism 
to include the Buddhist and Jain movements 
which arose in the 6th century B C 
1 Vedic Hinduism Before the Aryan invasion 
of India there was, of course, a native religion 
which may be characterized as Dravidian* or pre- 
Aryan Hinduism, a great deal of which survives 
in the popular Hinduism of the present time. 
That there was a flourishing and highly developed 
cult in the Indus valley as long ago as 3,000 
B C IB now well established by archeological 
discoveries of the past two decades That some 
of the major conceptions and practices, and 
piobably also, divine figures of post-Vedic Hindu- 
ism were known in that remote period is also 
fairly clear (See Mohenjo-daro). 

Whatever the original native religion, it was 
pretty well displaced for a number of centuries by 
the vigorous Aryan invaders who came into India 
at some unknown period, probably going back of 
1,500 B C (See Aryans ) The Vedic religion was 
a relatively optimistic, life-!oving, on the whole 
daa- wo-ldly faith tlioinh not wthout a eoneep- 
tion of the afterbfe. The p and hynmj found 

m the Vedaa, which arc the tonnee books of tha 


pe od of H ndu sm efle t the wants and needs 
of the peop e as b ng an abundant food supply 
n the fo m of a e and da y p du ts ma nly 
a ge fam ea su ce n w (they w e s an 
n as on fo e) and ength of 1 fc The gods we c 
on the whole na ure forces such as Varuna sky 
Indra, storm, fertility, war, Agm, fire. Soma, 
the mtoiicant which was a constant element in 
sacrifice and the elivir of immortality Then 
there was also wind, Vayu, Uehas, dawn, and 
many others Of sun gods there were many. The 
cult was originally a family affair, becoming 
increasingly complex with an elaborate priesthood, 
an involved ritual, and a numerous collection of 
hymns, prayers, and incantations embodying the 
essential desires and needs of the people The four 
Veda and the Atharva-veda,** are the literature of 
the period and have come to be regarded aa the 
basic scriptures of all Hinduism 

II Brahmanic Hinduism is that transitional 
stage of Hinduism repiesented in the literature 
known as the Brahmanas and represents the dec- 
adence of ancient Vedic Hinduism into an in- 
finitely tiresome and costiv ceremonialism which 
by its over-emphasis on the magic power of the 
cult reduced the very gods to the position of rela- 
tive impotence in that the power of the spell or 
charm came to exceed that of the gods themselves, 
and so led to their ultimate discrediting During 
this period there began to emerge tbe ideas of 
Karma and transmigration wh'ch were to become 
tbe most charactensbc features of later Hinduism 
Also there is the beginning of some philosophic 
speculation as to man’s origin and destiny Caste 
became a fixed institution during this period and 
was to be benceforth the framework of Indian 
society 

III, At a period not far from that in which 
Greece began to speculate about the nature of the 
world and man, men began in. India likewise to 
reflect coocenung the origins of man and his 
world, the nature of the reality behind the uni- 
verse and how man might attain to salvation 
The record of this reflection is preserved in the 
Upanishads,* the great basic philosophical texts 
of Hinduism from which all subsequent Indian 
philosophical speculation takes its start. By this 
time the Idea of Karma, the law of the dead, or 
the law of sowing and reaping, and the idea of 
reincarnation, a series of lives in which each suc- 
cessive life IS determined by tbe Karma of pre- 
vious existences, were well established and the 
deep desire of man had become that of escape 
from the round of rebirth. As to the nature of 
reality, philosophical Hinduism, arrived at the 
idea of Brahman, the neuter world soul, a 
monistic world view, or, according to many 
authorities, a pantheistic conclusion, and salva- 
tion came to be thought of as possible, not 
through the practise of sacrifice, however expen- 
sive and complicated, but by the way of knowl- 
edge. The nature of the knowledge required was 
conceived of cbffernntly by later schools of inter- 
prctibon that of knowledge of the dcx>- 

nty of the self with the self of the erse, or 
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the knowledfre of the total un eal ty of a 1 ei s 
ente ne ud ng ha of tnan himself and he un 
ve ae tha s that al s llus on or whether aa 
n one school the knowledge of the e ernal sepa 
atenesa of p and tna te But all held that 
It was knowledge alone that could avail for 
escape or moksha.* The method of attaining 
knowledge vanes likewise, but the general method 
of Yoga* that is a process of highly disciplined 
meditation under physical conditions the most 
favorable possible, was the almost universal 
method Vedic Hinduism disappeared, likewise 
Brahmanic, but Philosophic Hinduism interpreted 
variously by different philosophical schools such 
as that of Shaakara and Ramanuja, continues still 
and has cast somewhat of a philosophical film 
even over some of the cruder forms of sectarian 
Hinduism, Perhaps the best known modern 
school is the Vedanta*, 

IV. As 3 natural reaction on the one hand 
to the decadence of Bhramanic Hinduism and 
tha highly speculative and somewhat intangible 
thought of Philosophical Hinduism which served 
mainly the intelligentsia of India, there arose two 
highly divergent tendencies. One took the form 
of atheism, at least so far as any dependence on 
the aid of the gods was concerned. Out of this 
general tendency came, m the 6th century B-C., 
Buddhism* and Jainism.* Both came to he re- 
garded as distinct religions and will be so dis- 
cussed in this volume. Some authorities still treat 
them merely as heretical sects of Hinduism. 

V. There is evidence that at the ancient Vedie 
deities declined in power two great personal deities 
began to emerge. One of these, Vishnu, was a 
minor Sun deity in the Vedas. Gradually he be- 
came almost a monotheistic figure to whom the 
devotion of great bodies of Indians was attracted. 
Here was a great personal, powerful deity in 
whom one could trust, who was not limited as 
were the Vedic deities by the power and magic 
of ceremony, nor so vague and impersonal as the 
philosopher’s deity, Brahman. When, possibly due 
to the influence of philosophic Hinduism, he 
became assimilated to the impersonal Brahman, 
there arose the belief that Vishnu had manifested 
himself in concrete form through a senes of in- 
carnations, ten in number traditionally, which 
reached their clima* m Kama ^d Krishna.* 
These deities with their consorts are the major 
objects of worship of the Vishnu sects of Hindu- 
ism and are widely spread throughout India. 
Here the way of salvation u not through sacrifice 
nor through knowledge, but through loving faith, 
and devotion to the great god or his incarnation, 
in other words salvation by faith (bhakt!) * 
There had now come to be also an elaborate 
system of hells and heavens into and out of 
which the soul might be born in its endless cycle 
of births To the philosopher this salvation seemed 
inadequate, one from which the soul must again 
come to rebirth until through knowledge it 
achieved complete emancipation. To the humble 
devotee (bhakta), however, it seemed enough that 

through the g help of Kriilma or Kama hr 

should attato tO With god. 


Sh va the other great pe sonaS de ty wh ch 
emerged was p obably only the resurgen t of a 
g eat de ty who had been e 1 psed by the com ng 
of the Aryans To be su e he si nked w th 
Kudra of Ved c mes and bea s somewhat the 
destructive character of that god of storm bat 
the main lineaments of Shiva are probably drawn 
from the pre-Aryan faith. Certainly there are 
numerous traces of the Linga which is the phallic 
symbol of Shiva in the ancient rums of the buried 
cities of the Indus Shiva and his consorts who 
are numerous and of varied character are widely 
worshipped, he being represented usually at the 
generative force of the universe, symbolized either 
by the bull, Nanda, or by the Linga. Kah* is 
perhaps the most widely worshipped of his con- 
sorts Here likewise salvation is largely of a 
devotional type rather than that of knowledge or 
through the performance of ceremonials or au- 
sterities There arc many sub-sects both of Vish- 
nuism and of Shivism The literature of these 
sects IS the Puranas. The Bhagavad-Gita is the 
great devotional classic of Krishna worship but 
has a universal quality about it which makes it 
usable among the people of many sects. 

VI Reform Movements in Hinduism. The 
great Aryan invasion produced Vedic Hinduism, 
The Moslem invasion about 1,000 AD brought 
Hinduism and Islam into intimate contact; the 
resulting syncretism produced a movement at the 
end of the i5th century known as the Sikh move- 
ment It was founded by Naaak* at about the time 
of the European Reformation From Islam it took 
three things, its monotheism, somewhat modified 
to be sure in the course of time, second, its non- 
idolatrous worship, and third, its militance It 
early became a theocracy and controlled Northwest 
India It is largely limited to that area still. 
Its sacred book is the Granth * It is regarded 
now as a separate religion by many historians. 

The invasion of the west beginning in the 16th 
century brought Christianity and Western culture 
into contact with Indian culture. This resulted 
eventually in a number of reform movements 
such as the Brahma-Samaj* founded m 1828, the 
Arya-Samaj'* founded in 187S, the Rama-Knshna 
movement, Servants of India, etc All of these 
borrowed heavily from Christianity but retained 
significant features of Hinduism and are active 
forces in India today. 

Is there anything common to Hinduism as thus 
far described’ Not much, yet some things, For 
instance, the respect for the Vedas is almost uru- 
veraal though repudiated in some modern move- 
ments; the principle of Karma and reincarnation 
runs through all save Vedic Hinduism; the prin- 
ciple of caste IS the social framework through 
which most of them operate and for which most 
of them find religious authority, a strange mystic 
strain pervades most of Hinduism and a respect 
for the sanyasi* or holy man Is almost universal 
The principle of non-injury of Ahimsa, while not 
universal is widely held though with varying 
degrees of strictness. It may be that Professor Das 
wav Tight when he taed Hmduiim as only 

as anthropological p It it broad h >* 
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ilippoiyins 

tD e an lias an ahsorbt ve qual ty isrh h 

enab cs t to as ra a e a most anyth ng w th 
h t ome n on a t When t was o& al y 

a fc d to en u pu pose What const tutes a 
H ndu , ho only an we that one w ter could 
find as eatisUctory was this, “Any one who says 
he is a Hindu, is one.” See cycles of time, 
sacred literatures, salvation, transmigration 
fsirr Wndtitjm 

H D. Griswold, The Religion of the Rig-Veia 
(1923), Maurice Bloomfield, The Religion of the 
hgVeda (ISOS') 

Vhitssophic Htnduum 

Robert E Hume, The Thirteen Principal VptBi~ 
shads (1931); S Das Gupta, of l-ndtan 

Philosophy, J 'Vols (Cambridge, 1922. i9}2 and 
1941) . S Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 2 Vola 
(London, 1923., 27). 

Modern Hinduism 

J N- Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements 
In India <1918) , H. D Griswold /»j»gi6rr into 
Modern Hinduism (1934) ; S Radhaicrishnan, Ti^e 
fifitida Vietv of tife (London. 1927). 

Geiterstl 

S Das Gupta Hindu Mysticism (1927) , J B 
Britt, India and Its Faiths _ (1915) 1 Nichol Mc- 
Nicol, Living Reltgfoas of India (London, I935) , M 
Monier-Wiltiams, Brahmanism and Hinduism (Lon- 
don. IS87) , Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, Rstes of the 
Twice-iorn (1920). cs.li. 

Hippolytus! (ca 160-235) A learned Roman 
Christian, who wrote many impoitant works From 
217-235 he headed a local schism but was never- 
theless canoniaed after martyrdom ».s.k. 

Hiranyagarbfaa . (Lit. Golden Germ) The cos- 
imt inteUigeace or soul, “related to the universe 
m the same way as the individual soul is related 
to Its body” (S Radhakrishnan, Iitdiao Fhtlos- 
ophy, I, 1923) In Rig 'Veda X, 131 it is 
said, “la the beginning arose Hiranyagarbha, the 
earth’s hegettei, who created heaven,” However, 
m Svetasvatara Upanishad the golden germ is 
said to have been created by Rudra C.S.B. 

historical criticism: See Biblical criticism, 
exegesis. 

historical matenalisoi: See Man, Karl. 

history, philosophy of. See philosophy of his- 
tory. 

History of Susannah ; See Susannah, History of 

Hittites: Name of an ancient people living in 
Asia Minor, mentioned in the OT, Some of their 
archives were discovered on thousands of clay 
tablets at Boghar-Keui, Turkey, m 1906*1910 
See A. Goetze, Hethtter, Courrster und Assyrer 
(1936) , "The Present Static of Anatolian and Hit- 
tife Studies,” m The Uaverford Symposium on Anbe- 
elogy and the Bthle (1933), ed by E Grant, pp 
136157, G Furlani, La Rel'ipone deglt Hittiti 
(1956) , Saggi sulla avilta iegls Hituti (1939) 

e LT. 

Hobbes, Thomas: (1538-1679) A mechanistic 
materialist who defended the cynical view that 
the whole of human life is “one continuous exer- 
cise in self-love ” Ascribing the origin of religion 
to the primeval fear of the unknown, he, like 
Epicnr and Locretlsa, derived religian fievd 


Jtiodg,^7 

ter o and supersti on, H s uncomon hatred of 
theology a coane ted w th the eccles ast al pre 
tens ons of the papacy B1 ndne s and thought 
les ness of faith have been n no system so ex 
p eaa y stated He d t ngu shed the e en al and 
the noa-cssendat elements of religian, and ex- 
plained away obvious contradictions between Scrip- 
ture and faith Religion is not philosophy, hut 
law It demands not discussion, but ohedicace. 
The state decides all religious questions. By re- 
moving immortality to the general resurrection 
at the Last Day, he, like Milton and Priestley, 
combined materialism with faith. Hobbes is proof 
of the fact that materialism and atheism arc not 
identical, even if related conceptions. He was a 
devoted partisan of the Episcopal High Church. 
A great deal of unnecessary effort has been spent 
on his theology. He seemed to conceive of God 
as a part of the Universe — controlling, uni- 
versally spread, uniform, and by its motion deter- 
mining mechanically the motion of the whole. 
Cf Erastianism 

F Brandt, Thomas Hohbep Mechanical Conception 
M Nature (London, 1928) , George E G Catiin, 
Thomas Hobbes as Philosopher, publicist, and Man 
of Letters ((Oxford. 1922) , J Laird, Hobbes (Lon- 
don, 1934) ; 2 LubienskJ, Di# Grundlagpn del 
stmsch-polntschen Systems von Hobbes (Munich, 
1932) , L Strauss, The Polisiatl Phtlosopby of 
Hobbes (Oxford. 1936). h:h. 

hobgoblin; (hob, elf or fairy*! geiUft, an ugly 
sprite* having malicious or mischievous intentions) 
A bogy, a fanaed object of fear p, 

hooket: (Fr. hoeqaet} Lat, hogueiut) Literally 
meaning hiccough, the proper Latin term is trun- 
catio A medieval device in which rests were fre- 
quently interspersed between notes of the melody, 
causing a chopping up of words and syllables 
without regard for meaning Also a sudden cessa- 
tion of one singer, whose expected note is sung 
by another voice. As an ornament to church 
music this technique was heartily disliked by such 
ecclesiastics as Pope John XXII. b.b b 

Hodge, Charles: (1797-1878) Eminent Ameri- 
can theologian, the chief figure in, the group of 
theologians known as the Princeton School, and 
best known by his three volume Systemaitc The~ 
elogy (1872-73). From 1822 to 1378, wi4 the 
exception of three years’ special study in Germany, 
Dr. Hodge was a professor in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary In 1825 he founded The Bth- 
Iscal Repertory, a theological journal subsequently 
called The Princeton Revieus which. Under his 
editorship, became the rnost influential American 
religious journal of the nineteenth century- Be- 
sides his Systematic Theology and innumerable 
articles 111 The Princeton Revieco, Hodge’s prin- 
cipal works are Commentary on the Ppisjle to the 
Romans (I83S)j C onstAutfomtl History of the 
Preshytenan Chwck tn the United States of dmer- 
fca (1839-4-0), Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians (1856), Discussions in Church 
Polity (1878). Charles Hodge has been the most 
internationally known and influential Calvinist 
theologian in the United States since the days of 
Jonathan Ed-warda. J-A sx 
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Hofiding HaraW (U43 1931) Daowh pi U*- 

Opber and p ofe o n Copcnhajeii H s eaily 
tiought was nfiuenced by K- 6 kcgaa d * He was 
an me aphys ai and t nded to'^ a d pos tiv m * 
bu w i a deep on n fo etb ca and el g ou» 
Values. He finds tie essence of religion in tbe 
axiom of the “eonservafioa of value”** but denie* 
immortality. Hia view of God is impersonal 

Mis chief -works are Etii (1387. not ti ) , Uutory 
cf Modern ?htwpi,-i (t8?3, Bug, 1900) , Braf- 
Ums of Philosophy (1902, Eng,, 1905) . and Philoso- 
phy of Religion (1901, Eng , 1906) 

See J de k Haipe, £d fetfgien cemme covietvaeioit 
de la vaUttt dans ses rapports avtc philosophic gen- 
traie Je Harold Hogdtng (1910) j e.h. 

Hofmaan, Joliaati Chr. von: (1810-187^ 
Protestant theologian and church leader. Born in 
Nuremberg) Germany) he became in 1838 privat- 
doeent in Erlangen, m 18+2 professor, Rostock, 
and from 1843-1877 at Erlangen, principal repre- 
sentative of Lutheran biblicism as opposed to Ae 
confessionalism of Stahl and Hengstenberg.* 
Deeply influenced by Ae histor.ans Raumer and 
Ranke he interpreted Biblical religion as divine 
hiftory (Hedsgeschiehte**), the mam charaeterisric 
of -whiA IS the correlation between prophecy and 
fulfilment. Unlike Ae older school he taught to 
find prophecy primarily in historical events, and 
only secondarily in the interpretative -words of 
Ae prophets Thus the unity of the Bible rests 
upon Its historical substance rather Aan upon the 
inspiration of its writers Every stage of Biblical 
history points beyond itself to the subsequent stage 
of Ae purpose of God and ultimately to its ful- 
filment in Jesus Christ’s first and second coming 

Hofmann was equallv remarkable as exegete 
and as Aeological thinker In his systematic pres- 
entation of the Christian truA he started from 
Ae experience of regeneration But whereas 
SchleicrtnaAer,* by -whose Aeological approaA 
he was influenced, interpreted experience subjec- 
tively, J,e as having the evidence of itj truA in 
Itself, Hofmann interpreted it histoncaily, i e. 
as deriving its certitude from its historical causes, 
namely Ae history of the Church and Ae history 
of Ae Old and New Covenants Head of Ae 
Erlangen School * See neo-LuAeranism. 

Pnnapal works- 

Wetssogttng and ErfdUsng (1841-1844) ; Dtr 
Schfifthiwesj {1352-3s;s, 2Dd <d 18P7-1S60} ; Die 
Hetlige Sehrift susammenhangend uatersucht (ladZ* 
1877. incomplcifc) 

After bis deaA his disciple Volk pubhAcd. 

Die Bthhiche Gtschichte des Neaen 'Teslomentei 
(1833) ; BtbllJche Theolope des Neaen Teslamenles 
( 1336 ) ; Biographies: R, wapler, D,ar Lebtn J Chr. 
K con Hofmanns (I9l4) , see also article "Haf- 
ntonu" by A Hauek in Heiaog's Realenzykiop, 3ra 
ed , toI Vin, pp 234-241. Oo his Aeology see 
Job Hausleitcn, Grandltnten der Tieologie non 
Hofmanns in seiner eigenen Darstellang ( 1910 ) 

o.A.r 

Hofmann, Melchior: (c 1+98-c. 15+4) Anabap- 
tist*, was an indefatigable lay preaAer in many 
centres of northern Europe Though at first on 
friendly terras -wiA LuAer, his leanings to Ana- 
haptisro caused a breach between Aetn. He also 
differed from Luther on sacramental doctrine. 
Hii anabaptist tendencies led to his expulsion from 
one city after anoAer o-a-c. 


Holbach Paul Henri Dietrich Baron d 

(1 23 1789) He deve oped la hs Sy; em of 
Natu e a sy mat c ma e al tic metaphy s a 
o d ng 0 wh h the un ve e ne h gove ned 
by God no Aan e bu by nirnu ab e and ne ■ 
sarv Jaws. He combatted Ae idea of God in every 
possible form, even pursuing deistjc and pan- 
Aeistic ideas of deity, which made him violent 
enemies even among freeA'mkers Contending that 
cunning priests are the real makers of God, he 
held religion to be the chief source of all human 


corruption. 

M P. Cushing. Earon d'Hothach, a study of 
eighteenth century radicalism tn Prance (1914) ; F A 
lange. History of Materialism (1923); G V’pfjfc 
haaov, firrayj tn the history of matertaltsm (London 
1934) , vy, H Wicfcwar, Baron d’Holhath, a prelude 
to lie French rei/olatisn (London, 1935). jj g 


boUnegs; See sanctitv. 


holiness: A term of universal use and tinpor- 
Ance in religion. It has a variety of meanings 
but e-serywhere refets to an essential feature of 
Ae divine and disfinguishet Ae sacred from Ae 
profane Its mam primitive denotation was an 
extraordinary and inscrutable po-wet connerted 
wiA certain objects, beings, events or actions by 
virtue of -whiA they -were set apart from common 
conAcc and use, invested -with tabus, treated wiA 
special precaution and reserved for religious re- 
gard and use. At Ais level Its meaning is quasi- 
material, non-eAical, super-natural po-wer of great 
value and great danger for men 

In Ae course of moral and religious develop- 
ment, traceable eminently in the Bible, Ae term 
has gradually acquired aaoAer principal and more 
familiar meaning, namely, eAical purity and 
moAl perfection of Aaracter, It has never be- 
come an exclusively ethical term, however, but 
remains an essentially religioua -word denoting 
Aat perfect and loving righteousness -whiA char- 
acterises God’s nature and power. Such holiness 
IS His crowning attribute. In so far as Ae tsm 
Is applicable to men it refers to Aat moral like 
ness to God which is Ae fruit of Hi* grace bring- 
ing them into perfect moral sonship and obedi- 
ence to Him. Rwv 

Holiness Church: A “second blesslhg” hoimesi 
sect organized by Aree Methodist preaAer* m 
California in 1896 It professes to adhere strictly 
to Ae standards and practices of early Methodism 
It stresses sanctification, Ae second advent, and 
divme healing, and opposes tobacco, lodges and 
jewelrv Ministers are unsalaried and for Ae 
most part support Aemselves by working at oAcr 
tasks. There are IS churches having 400 member* 
See holiness churAssj pentecostal churches, kt.c 

holiness churches . A group of perfectionist* 
sects* whiA stress Christian perfection, perfect 
lo-ve, or holiness as a “second blessing” or Work 
of grace instantaneously accomplished subsequent 
to J-ustification, The group has a lefte-wing or 
extreme branch consisting of sects whiA insist on 
various eiarismata* or xplrituat gifts, usually Ae 



j ft of speak ng n unknown onffues * as the 

s gn and seal of ho ness The e a e cus oma y 

known as Pen e o tal chu hes 

A1 h uyh pe fe on m has been p e en n the 
Chu h for many centu es the mode n hoi ness 
mo emeu n he Un ed S a es m y be sa d to 

stem directly from John Weslev* and early 

Methodism * Wesley taujrht Christian perfection, 
thoug-h with some reservations and inconsistencies, 
and emotional eneesses resembling the typical 
chartimata featured some of his meetings Early 
American Methodism was known for its teaching 
of holiness and its hrst general conference stated 
one of Its objects to be “to spread scriptural holu 
ness over these lands ” In the background of all 
this, of course, was the previous pietism* and the 
general perfectionist theology. 

Most of the holiness groups in the United 
States have the Methodist background, many 
represent direct offshoots of the Methodist body 
and some definitely lay claim to Wesleyan tradi- 
tions The lessening of the emphasis upon holi- 
ness as Methodism increased in siee, wealth, social 
prestige, and administrative machinery created a 
dissatisfaction which gave rise to the National 
Holiness Movement soon after the War Between 
the States, beginning with meetings of small 
holiness groups within the Methodist and other 
denominations, nnd the promoting larger holiness 
conventions and camp meetings in various parts 
of the country, this movement eventually resulted 
in the creation of several independent holiness 
denominations. 

There have been various splits and unions 
within the general group, and certain bodies which 
originally stressed “second blessing” holiness have 
laid less stress on the doctrine as they increased 
m sue and influence Indeed, the whole modern 
history of the movement tends to show that holi- 
ness as a vital element decreases as the group 
grows in numbers and wealth and the need for 
an elaborate administrative organiaation appears 
Most of the sects which sloughed off from the 
main Methodist bodies not only adopted holiness 
but also eliminated the episcopacy and other 
administrative offices 

Making allowances for this constantly shifting 
emphasis upon the doctrines of holiness and the 
fact that very many small sects are actually holi- 
ness in character even though they do not clearly 
state the tenet in their creeds, and excluding the 
extreme Pentecostal sects,* it may be said that the 
leading holiness groups in the United States at 
the present time arc as follows 


Group Ch-urches 

Memhers 

Christian and MiasIonaTj Alliance* 
Church of God (AndertoHj 

444 

32,000 

Indiana)* 

1032 

57,000 

Church of the Na^arcne* 

2197 

136,000 

Apostolic Christian Church* 
Apostolic Christian Church 

57 

5,800 

(Nazarean)* 

31 

1,600 

Apostolic Faith Mission* 

17 

2,300 

Ch rUan Con^Trjration* 

1 

57 

Chcirch. of Danhc ■ Band* 

5 

120 

Cbunh of God {Apo*toUc)* 

IJ 

300 


Chu h of God as Organ aed by 


Ch 8* 

13 

360 

Hepz b h Fa h M s na y 

A 0 a on* 

20 

700 

Me opo tan Chu h A oc a on* 

14 

1 000 

M s onary Chu ch A so a on* 

47 

3 600 

Missionary Bands of the World* 

6 

300 

Pillar of Fire* 

46 

4,00D 

Holiness Church* 

IS 

400 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection 

565 

22,000 

Primitive Methodist* Church in the 

USA 

91 

12,000 

Congregational Methodist Church 

121 

8,000 

Free Methodist Church 

1,084 

37,000 

New Congregational Methodist 
Church 

25 

1,500 

Holiness Methodist Church 

3 

200 

Reformed Methodist Church 

9 

300 

Apostolic Methodist Church 

2 

30 

Reformed New Congregational 
Methodist Church 

3 

300 

Christian Nation Church* 

5 

100 

Church of the Full Gospel, Inc.* 

4 

300 

Kodesh Church of Immanuel* 

9 

560 


E T Clark, Tie Small Seds tn America (1937) , 
Chapman, A Hiilory of tie Cbarei of the ffazsrene 
Flew, Tie Idea of Perfeclioi), Lee, Tie Hlttortcal 
Background of Early Methodist Enthustasm , McDan 
icl, Orrgiij and Early History of the Com^egattonal 
Methodist Church, Nagler, Pietism and Methodism, 
Pardington, TtatBly-fve Wonderful Years, Warfield, 
Studies tn EerfecUorstsm, 2 vols , White, Looting 
Back from Beulah; Yahn, History of the Churchet 
of God tn Tlotth America btc 

Holiness Code; Name of a section of the hook 
of Leviticus* (xvii-xxvi, perhaps also Ex xxxi, 
13-14ai Lev xi, 43-45, Nijm xv, 37-41) made 
of a collection of laws called P I or H, 
inspired by the school of Ezekiel, and warning 
against moral transgressions, ritual corruptions 
and pagan influences Was later incorporated in 
the Priestly Code * See R Pfeiffer, Introduettan 
to the Old Testament (1941), pp 239-250. See 
Hcxateuch s l,t 

holiness, Divine* See s v wrath of God. 

Holiness Methodist Church: See holmesi 
churches. 

Holl, Karl: (1866-1926) German Protestant 
theologian. He was bom in Tubingen, Wiirteijj 
berg From 1901-1 <)06 he was professor of 
Church history in Tubingen and from 1906-1926 
(together with Harnack) professor of Church 
History in Berlin, 

His principal fields of research were the Ancient 
Church and the Reformation period His publica- 
tion of Epiphanius* (2 vols 1915, 1922) in the 
Berlin edition of the Greek Fathers is a model 
of accuracy and learning His interpretation of 
Luther — an attempt to understand the reformer 
out of the inner logic of his theology and ex- 
perience — made a deep impression upon Con- 
tinental Protestantism and helped to usher in the 
Luther Renaissance Holl was the teacher of a 
onnderah r of New T and 

Cluirvh History ti. See 



Di Si <t pa tf leU de Johann Damn »#r 
(1S97) Bn bus ajmsa uM Bes giant! b nt g h 
hen Mon h um 1898 ) Ct amtnet e A» a se 5 
VO s (1922 928 Vo uroe I dea ng w th Luthe ) 

o A *• 

Holman Lecturesh p In coane on w tli the 
en.do'wriient effort of 1S65 for the Gettysharg 
Lutheraa Seoainaryj the E.ev- Samuef A Holman, 
then a young pastor in Altoona, Pa , gave $2,000, 
the annual income from vihich was used to secure 
a lecture each year on one of the 21 doctrinal 
articles of the Augsburg Confession. Beginning 
with Dr J A Brown on Article 1 in 1866, 
there has been a continuous succession of these 
annual lectu*‘ea by ptominent professors and 
pastors. They have led to a more thorough study 
and exposition of the mother symbol of Prot- 
estantism and were no small factor in the 
doctrinal development of the General Synod of 
the Lutheran Church in America. All were printed 
in the Evangiltlal Aecrsea and the Luthsran 
Quarterly The first series of 21 lectures Were pub- 
lished in 1SS8. The names of the annual lec- 
turers down to the present appear in A R. Vbttttx, 
’History of thi Gettysburg Seminary (1926), pp 
298-299. (Data from the office of the President 
of the Gettysburg Lutheran Theological Seminary.) 

v.v. 

holocaust: Completely burnt offering* LXX’s* 
rendering of Hebrew clah literally “that which 
IS brought up” to the Deity A synenym is kald, 
signifflng complete burning, not only of the holy 
inwatds and fat, but of the carcass as well The 
alah was the atonement sacrifice par excellence} 
other expiatory* sacufices* atoned for particular 
transgressions At first both a private as well as 
a public offering, It later became, in the form of 
the daily "tamld,” the great national sacrifice of 
all Israel, prototype of the daily Jewish prayer 
services of today ir K -n r. 

Hfilscher, Gustav: (1877- ) He has been, 
teaching at the unisemities of Halle, Giessen, 
Marburg and Bonn Now is at the University of 
Heidelberg. As an individualist, influenced by the 
psychologist TV TVundt,* he dared to initiate 
independent beginnings in the field of the study 
of the OT. 

V>tt Saddmaetsmat (Leipzig, ISOS) ; Dte Ptapheien 
(Leipzig. 1914) , Uesehei Der Dtchier uni das Bueh 
(Giessen, 1921), Daj Such Hwt (Tubingen, I9i7) . 
D;S Hohenpnesierhste bet Jotiphus ub 4 its evang- 
eltschl ChronoUgte (Heidelberg, 1940) a.u 

Holtaitnann, Heinrich’ (1832-1910) He was 
professor in Heidelberg and Strasburg In spite 
of hiB critical scientific attitude, he won consider- 
able influence By his comprehensive works he 
became more just to the N'T writings than was the 
Construction of F C Baur* See Lives of Jesus 

Die synaptssebea 'Emngelten (Tubingen u Letpsi^, 
I8S3) , Lehbuth der hishrisch-krtlischen Bin/filjiing 
/» dtts Heue Testament (Freiburg, 1885) ; Lehrburi 
der niutsstamenthehe/t Theokgte 2 vols, (Tubiagen, 


Holy Alliance, The: TVas organized aSter the 
CoTfrew of V (1815) by Alexander 1 of 


Russ a toge he w th F an s I of Aust a and 

F ede k XV am III of P u s a Is pu po e 

wa 0 ba e the ela on be ween the S a es on 
the elig on of Ch an > whose p e ep w re 

oh e a d e bea ag on he un 1 of P n es 

The rule s were p edged -o mu-u.l a^siSiaace, 
their relation to their subjects was to be that of 
fathers to families, their subjects were to consider 
themselves as members of one and the same 
Christian nation. Other powers which avowed 
these principles were asked to join Most of the 
European sovereigns did so, notable exceptions 
being Great Britain, the Pope, and the Sultan 
The Holv Alliance with Its vague paternalistic 
idealism has often mistakenly been identified with 
the Quadruple Alliance Too, it has had a bad 
reputetion as suppressor of liberty, as in the crush, 
ing of the Hunganan Revolution (184-9) But 
to the 1 9th Century Tsars it continued to express 
their mvstic faith in the potency of rule by divme 
right for effecting the highest (uida, thus it is said 
to have inspired Nicholas 11 to take measures 
resulting in the first international peace conference 
at The Hague, 1899. 

Catnhrtdgi Modern History, Vol, X, ch I, so 

holy days, Jewish See Jewish religious fes- 
tivals, Sabbath 

holy days and festivals, Christian; See 
church year; church year cycle, feasts and fasts 
of the Roman Catholic Church, festivals and 
holy days, Christian, Sabbath, Christian. 

holy fftmily*. The family of Joseph, Maty and 
Jesus, Often the title of paintings. In Roman 
Catholic circles regarded as a model for Chris- 
tian households and an object of veneration. 

E M 0. 

Holy Grail, the; A medieval legend* of pagan 
and of Chnsban apocryphal origins, it varied 
■widely in the felling. (On the word “Grail” see 
Joseph of Aritnathea . . edited by W. "W 
Skeat, London, 1871, pp xxxvi-xli.) In the mam 
there are two kinds of legends. One has interest 
centered on the Grail as such and is associated 
■with the Cup of the Eucharist, Joseph of Anma- 
thea, etc. The other is concerned with the guest, 
fhe most celebrated aearders being Perceva! (Par- 
zifal) and Galahad, knights of Arthur’s Round 
Table The great stones on the quest theme were 
written within the last quarter of tile 1 2th and 
the middle of the 13th centuries, fhe moat notable 
being Chretien de Troyes’ Perceval le Gallott or 
Le Conte del GradL, and Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s Paratf/tl. Perceval, who was to have been 
the next Lord of the Grail, had been shown the 
Grad, but he failed to ask about its sigtiiflcance, 
and therefore it was lost to him In 'Wolfram 
this failure is attributed to ignorance (like that 
of Oedipus), and his lordship of the Grail is 
rewon by becoming wise Wolfram’s treatment 
is a moving one and deeply spiritual 

Sir Thomas Malory, morte d' Arthur (Fifteentn 
Century), Books XllfXVII contain the most pop- 
ular tradition of the quest (Many editions ) Jaf 
tay King Arthmr end tit Holy Grail l92g) 

oJa. 



Holy cf Hoi es {Kode h Ha Koda htrn) The 
tn t ac ed hamle of the Tabe na e and then 
Temp e* whe e the h gh p est pe fo med the 
D y of A onem n * tna The A ic* at a Co e 
n n wa kep he e The exac raeasu emeu s of 
th Ho y f Ho e ii the Temp e of So omon a e 
described in I Kings vi b z a 

holy orders: See apostolic succession, bishops 
canon law, cardinal, clergy, deacon, deaconeass 
orders, ordination, pope, priest, sacramentsj 
vicar 

holy place A site held sacred because of its 
religious associations. The principal holy place 
in Judaism ia the site on which formerly was the 
Temple* in Jerusalem, with the portion of wall 
which still survives and which is known as the 
“wailing wall”. It is a popular place for Jewish 
pilgrims who wail there for the tragedies of the 
Jewish dispersion Sde blood. bzb. 

Holy Rollers See pentecostal sects. 

Holy Roman empire, the: This institution 
roots in the Christianization of the Roman Em- 
pire, when (at least by 39S A.D ) to be Chris- 
tian was to be Roman, and vtae vetsa Through- 
out the d-th to the 8th centuries a cleavage be- 
tween East and West took place, brought about 
by growth of inipenaL autocracy (cf. Diocletian, 
Constantine, Constantinople), barbarian invasions, 
conversion of the barbarian nations to Catholic 
Christianity, and the power of the Roman Church 
(which increased in the West, decreased in the 
East) What came to be thought of as tne Holy 
Roman empire was distinctly a Western phenom- 
enon it was (theoretically) eo-extensivc with the 
Latin Church, its rulers were of “barbarian” stock 
Its appelat’on of “Roman” was intended to be 
more than nominal , for the barbarian peoples had 
long admired the Roman Empire, they desired to 
be its heirs and to preserve its institutions, in 
consequence of which it is not surprising that the 
emperors of the H R. empire considered them- 
selves in line of succession to the Roman em- 
perors 

In the first phase of its history the empire 
takes the part of protector and extender of the 
Latin Church It began with the conversion of 
the Franks (4-96) and their conquests In the 
8th century the Saracen and Lombard perils drew 
the papacy into closer association with the Krank- 
ish State, an important result being the creation 
of the title of ruler by divine right. (Cf. Charles 
Martel, Pepin the Short, Donation of Pepin, St 
Boniface.) In 800 A.D. Charlemagne was crowned 
Emperor by Leo III, with which act the formal 
history of the Empire may be said to have begun 

Its second phase is characterized by the break- 
up of the Frankish State and the shift of the Em- 
pire to Germany (Henry the Fowler, 918-936, 
Otto I, 936-973), the imperial concern about 
church reform (Henry II, 1002-24, Henry III, 
I039-S6), and the struggle of emperors and popes 
for supremacy (Henry IV, 1056-1106, Fred- 
erwk BarWo««, 1152 89 Frederick U 1212-50, 
cf. abo Gregory VII, cr HI, Inn t 


III Gregory IX D c atns Papae Concordat of 
Worms) In th a st gg e the popes gene ally p fi- 
led wh e the Emp re dec ned Impo taut 
fa to s ve e Ge man do a compe on fo the 
wn want of a s ng e mpe a cap ol he m 
p s b e dea of a ud ng I aly n the Emp e 
the ambition of some emperors to establish a na- 
tional church, and the extraordinary prestige of 
the papacy (cf. translatio taipent. Doctrine of the 
Two Swords). Meanwhile, in this period the 
empire claimed supremacy over Germany, and, m 
varying degrees, over Hungarv, Poland, Denmark, 
France, Scandinavia, Spam, England, Ireland, 
Italy (save Venice), Cyprus, Armenia The re- 
vived study of Roman law dates from this period 
(University of Bologna) The third phase may 
be dated from the Interregnum (1254-1273) to 
the fall of the empire in 1806. It had now be- 
come more or less exclusively a German state, and 
eighteen of its twenty-seven emperors were Haps- 
burgs While its medieval glory was passing the 
imperial ideal had memorable champions (cf. 
Dante’s Monarckfa, WJlham Ockham, Mar- 
silius of Padua). Charles V, 1519-56, united the 
imperial crovrn with that of a national state 
(Spain), which led to protracted wars, particu- 
larly with France. Throughout the Ifith century 
Reformation the empire defended Catholic ortho- 
doxy as the religion of all Europe, its principle 
being challenged by the Protestant emus regfo, 
hums rdt-giO, A serious blow was dealt the Em- 
pire in the Peace of Wesfphalia*, 1648, which 
was dratted bv nation states only In 1806 Na- 
poleon brought about the Emperor’s abdication, 
maintaining that the Empire had by “translation” 
gone to him as the Charlemagne of the West See 
Ghibellme and Guelf 

J Bryie, The Holy Roman Empire (1909 ed ) , 
Cambridge Medieval Cambridge Modern 

Hittary, C H Mcllwain, The Growth of Political 
Thought in the West, from the Greeks to the End 
of the Middle Ages (London. 1932) t C C Eck- 
baidt. The Papacy tn World Affairs (1937). 

Q B. 

holy see: See see, pope. 

holy sepulchre: The body of Jesus, after his 
death on Calvary, was conveyed to a rock-hewn 
tomb, evidently very close at hand, which was of- 
fered by Joseph of Anmathea Christian tradi- 
tion or conjecture has identified this tomb with a 
cave now enclosed by the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but the true position of Calvary, and 
tlierefore of the adjoining tomb, has not yet been 
ascertained BBS. 

Holy Spirit: The roots of this conception are to 
be found in primitive religion. (Cf. Spenta Mam- 
yu) It vvas observed that men at times become dif- 
ferent from themselves, for instance in madness 
or high enthusiasm, and this was explained by 
the presence m the world of a mysterious power, 
which may chance to eater the roan and make him 
its instrument In the O T- this power is called 
the ruak or breath) and to it are attributed the 
strength of Bsnuon, the genius nf Bfryaleel, the 
of SaoL In a later age it wu 
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asso a ed with the f enay n vh ch a p ophet iit 
tered d ne o a es and f om he ph>scii at< e 
ot h p ophe t was t an fe ed o h s ejfa d 
mood and hen e o a d v ae tupulse and know 
ed^e and lion An a^e was an pa cd when 

God M ould pou on h B Sp t on a 1 fle h 
(Joel, 2 28) and not merely pn his chosen 
prophets. It was believed m the early church 
that this promised age had now opened, and the 
jtrange phenomena or the day of Pentecost were 
supposed to mark the coming of the Spirit, In 
the Synaptic teaching of Jesus himself the con- 
ception of the Spirit has little or no place Per- 
haps the only reference which can he deemed au- 
thentic IS that which deals with blasphemy against 
the holy Spirit, and Jesus here is only meeting 
the charge ot his enemies who said that he was 
possessed of an evil Epirit. It was the departure 
of Jesus which brought the idea of the Spirit to 
the fore-front He had himself ascended, hut for 
the brief interval that would elapse before hia re- 
turn he had sent the Spirit to take his place. At 
first i£ was regarded simply as a miracle-working 
power, and this is the conception which dominates 
the book of Acts Paul invested it with a new 
significance. He thought of it not as coming at 
rare intcnals m sudden gusts but as the abiding 
principle ot the Christian life. He connected it 
with moral and not rnerely with abnormal activi- 
ties, and made love the chief manifestation of the 
Spirit With Paul it became in a full sense the 
alter ego of Chriat, so that he can say (2 Cor. 
3 17) “the Lord is the Spirit”. This idea is fur« 
ther developed in the Fourth Gospel, although the 
work of the Spirit la there confined almost ex- 
clusively to revelation. In the NT. there u no 
direct suggestion of a doctrine of the Trinify 
The Spirit is conceived as an irnpersonal power 
oy which God effects His will through Chnst. 
At the same time Paul invariably thinks of God 
and Christ and the Spirit together, most notably 
in the Eenedictions, and to this extent the later 
doctrine, which grew up in the Course of the sec- 
ond century, had its origin In the N.T See 


conviction of sin, grace, procession of the Ho! 
Spirit, regeneration, sanctification, seven gifts c 
the Holy Spirit, Trinity 

limv? Spirit jn the New Teslamer. 

! 13H) ; H, Wemel, New Ttertament T/beolop 

».F,I 


Holy Synod: In Russia the institution of the 
Holy Governing Synod was created by Tsar Peter 
the Gre^t in 1 1 21, as a substitute for the patri- 
archate*. It became one of the depattinenta of 
the centraliaed government through which the 
Tsar could exercise hu control over the church in 
matters not affecting the Orthodox faith. It* 
memhers were appointed by the Tsar, and took the 
same oath as the Senators. In his “Spiritual 
Rules,” Peter prescribed in detail the duties of 
the member* of the Holy Synod and the entire 
hierarchy It was presided over by a layman, the 
oher-proCuratoT, who represented the Tsar, and 
was responsible to him. In course of time, he 
became the most powerful figure^ for the eccleelas- 


teal polcy was largely deterro ned by hm r 
was th ugh he s rumeatal y of the H 
Synod ha the S ate exe ed coat ol o e be 

ta ch and made t auhse en o ta pol h , 
a ms For that reason when after the domifa f 
of sa m n the Sp ng ot 1917, the p.oTinoa. 
government cal'ed a Church Council for the tc- 
organiiation of the ecclesiastical structure tlui 
body abolished the Holy Governing Synod’ and 
reatored the patriarchate Nevertheless, the m 
triarcJr was not granted autocratic powers m the 
administration of the church, but shared this fuae- 
tion With the Holy Synod and the Supreme Ev 
deaiastica! Council The membership qf the 
former consisted of twelve bishops, and its fane- 
tiona had to do mostly with matters of the mutt 
life of the church— -doctrine, liturgy, rehgiotu 
education, discipline, and missionary and publica- 
tion wtirfc^ The Supreme Ecclesiastical Ccuacil 
was of mixed membership— -hierarchical, prieitly, 
and lay. Its dutie* were of economic and finao 
cia! nature, 

A similar organization obtains m other On 
thodox national or autocephalous churches thui 
for instance, the Ecumenical Patriarchate (of Con’ 
stantinople) wai organized on this basis ia ic. 
cordance w-.tb the Conjtitution of 1862. The 
patriarclral administration of spiritual matters wai 
shared with the Holy Synod, composed of twelve 
metropolitans, alone, the patriarch could not take 
any decision apart from this organ of supreme 
administration, and himself was subject to it Ac. 
cordingly, properly speaking, it was the Holy 
Synod which was made the governing body rather 
than the patriarch. The National Mixed Coun 
al, composed of four denes and eight laymen, 
was charged with the admmistrstion of schools, 
hospitals, and other benevolent institutions, as 
well as the fijiante* of the church and other secu- 
lar business. 

The organization of the administration of other 
Orthodox coTOrnunions, such as the churches of 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and others, fol- 
lows eeientiaUjr the same principle, and need not 
therefore he described in detail See Eastern Or- 
thodox Charches- 

Matthew Sptnka, The Church and the Rfitjian Ee»- 
olmen (1927) i Paul MiUnkov, OutUnet of Rgnien 
Culture, ed by Michaei-IGwpovkh (1942), I 


Holy Thursday: Common nsme for Maundy 
Thursday*', but in older English usage (ao m 
Book of Common Praver since 1662) Ascension 
Day. X.R.IS 

hoJy water: Ordinary water* which ha* been 
sanctified by the blessing of the Church. Salt u 
added to ordinary water to signify that this water 
It now preserved front corruption. It a used 
extensively in ceremonies of blessing. w.n. 

Holy Week: The week before Easter, beginning 
With Palm Sunday. Observed with tnaditional 
ceremonies in Catholic churches, and including 
especially Maundy Thursday (when the institu- 
tion of the Lord** Supper is commemorated), Good 
Pnday (wliea the Pasajon md Dexdi of eyfiriw arc 
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remembered) and Holy Satu day (■when bapti m* 
trad onaliy take p ace) See church yea eye e 

W N P 

home m ssions The wo k of the chu ch de 
VO ed to m nor v and mm grant peoples w h a 
the humt isnd. M*n<s^ry to the unde. -pi ■ Vneged 
m cities and rural dsatricta, including every form 
of Christian and humanitarian service the church 
13 able to offer. The purpose rs identical with 
but in geographical contrast to foreign missions 
Cf city missions, inner mission. pej 

homiletics That branch of theology which deals 
with the art and science of preaching* The word 
itself IS a transliteration of a Greek word mean- 
ing “to be in compan) with ” Its secondary 
meaning was ‘'easy and companionable conversa- 
tion ” The early comersations of Christian 
teachers with Christian groups about the Old and 
New Testaments thus came to be called, from a 
related Greek word, “homiletics”, probably in 3rd 
Century Alexandria. The art of public speech 
had been highly cultivated within Greece and 
Rome and the Christian preacher inherited the 
tradition Some training in the art of preach- 
ing haa, therefore, always distinguished theological 
education, though the prominence given it has 
naturally varied with the importance attached to 
the sermon itself. 

Homiletics so defined has created a vast litera- 
ture on the preparation and delivery of sermons, 
to which English speaking non-liturgical Protes- 
taatism, with its emphasis upon preaching, has 
made distinguished contributions Farticulariaed 
homiletic instruction, with professional instructois, 
IS more stressed in Scotch and American the- 
ological post-graduate schools than in the English 
Univerities A representative course m homiletics 
would include instruction in the principles of ef- 
fective public address, the examination of standard 
sermon types, some history of preaching and 
studies of representative preachers, training in 
voice and gesture, the proper development of texts 
and topics, “practice preaching”, followed by 
criticism and such marginal procedure as the in- 
structor considers helpful, since the field is both 
spacious and elastic. The larger theological 
schools have often more than one specialist in 
homiletics in their faculties See rhetoric!. 

Charles R Brown, The Art 0 / Preachm^ (1922) , 
Raymond Calkins, The Eloquence of Christian Experi- 
enee ( 1927 ). g,g.a. 

homiliarium : Any mediev al hook of homilies, 
or sermons, compiled either for the benefit ot 
parish preachers and congregations or for reading 
in the choir offices of the clergy e c.e 

homily: (fr. Gr. homtlta, converse, discourse, fr. 
hcnttlos, crowd, assernbl}) A term in use from 
the early Christian Church to designate an in- 
formal discourse on some doctrinal subject, scrip- 
tural passage, Christian virtue or vice, or ecclesias- 
tical observance Conti asted with the sermon* 

which developed as a more formal type of preach- 
Homi’ies 1 * tren by cclehrated rreachen 
to be widely used by the clergy of the me 


d eva Chu ch fo ead og 0 the o al cong ega 
t ons In the Chu ch of England he Book of 
H ml e on u ng su h a olle on of d s 
ou c wa oya y autho zed (F st Book publ 
n 1S47 Se ond Book n 1363 and appo n ed 
to be ead a he h h fo the purposes of 
offsetting false doctrine and moving the people 
to the true worship and service of God 

E r R. 

homoios; A Greek word meaning “like”, or 
“similar ” It was the watchword of the group 
among the fourth-century Semi-Arians* who op- 
posed the use of the Nicene formula, homoou^ 
sios*, to describe the relation of Father and Son 
They objected that oasta* is an unscnptural term 
and affirmed that the Son Is “Like” the Father, 
without specifying their actual metaphysical rela- 
tionship y.G E 

homoi ousios: A Greek term meaning “of like 
(or “similar”) essence (or “substance”).” It was 
the watchw’ord of the mediating party in the 
Arian* controversy to express the relation of the 
Son to the Father of like, but not of the same, 
essence. Opposed to homo oustos*, the orthodox 
formula E.os 

homo otisios: A Greek word meaning “consub- 
stantial,” “of the same essence,” or “substance ” 
It represents the formula championed by Athana- 
sius* (293-373) and adopted by the Nicene Coan- 
ctl (325) to express the relation of the Father 
and the Son. They are in substance one, nu- 
merically identical, indivisible, m contrast to the 
Arian* view which subordinated the Son to the 
Father See an-omoians, creedy of Chnstendom. 

F <3 R 

honesty A general term for a virtue stressed in 
all ethics It denotes the disposition and practice 
of fair, truthful and straight-forward dealing with 
others and with oneself It signifies, in particular, 
special regard for the rights and property of 
others, respect for the principles of conduct of 
others, fidelity in keeping one’s agreements, and 
freedom from all fraud and imposture. rwf. 

honor: The term may refer to 1) the high regard 
and esteem paid to a person of worth, achieve- 
ment or position, 2) the symbols of distinction 
(eg., titles) granted as a mark of such esteem, 
and 3) the inner coasciousness of worth and deli- 
cate sense of rights and obligations felt by such 
a person The last is the ethical use of the term 
and it is usually associated with the “code of 
honor” binding upon a member of the aristocracy 
or of a special group with peculiar duties and 
privileges. In Christian ethics the honor of a 
Christian emanates from God, the final moral 
Judge who is “the reader of all hearts” rwf 

hope: The attitude of looking forward to a fu- 
ture good or to the fulfilment of a cherished de- 
sire Pagan thought stressed its illusorv character 
It is the dominant note of the Blhle, however, 
and osw of St Paul’s t imm virate of gracea (I 
Co 13 13) which bcnnie the three theological 
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Hogea 


V rtuea of Ch s aa ctli s la Ch at an tf t a 
an oxpeetat on of ap ual Mess njs ba d upon 
fa th n die love of God as revealed n Ch at 
As a Ch stian ^ c begets a joyous temper 
pa enc and pe severan e am d t a s and a ton 
fident, optimistic outlook upon life and die future. 

R W F. 

Hooker, Richard: (ISS+J-ldOO) English the- 
ologian, author of the treatise Of the id&r of Ec- 
clestashcal Polity (1594-97). A man of wide 
learning and a master of English prose, Hooker 
formulated the classic defence of the Church of 
England as a wa msdta between the extremes of 
Rome and Geneva In an age of petty contro- 
versy, his -work is remarkable for its philosophic 
breadth and tolerant spirit. tw.c 

Hopedaie (Mass ) community s See commams- 
tic aetUeraenta, secular. 

Hopkins, Samuel: (1721-1803) American the- 
ologian, pupil and follower of Jonathan Ed- 
wards*, whose teachings he expounded in a com- 
plete System of Docinxes (1793). Most charac- 
teristic teaching: definition of true holiness as 
“disinterested benevolence* ” Self-love was to 
Hopkins the root of all sin, and no man was 
saved unless so completely devoid of self-love that 
he would be willing, if aecesaaty, to be “damned 
for the glory of God ” Inquiry unto the Halure 
of True HoUness (1773). See Hopkinaianism, 
New England theology w.m k. 

Hopkinsianism ’ A name given to the system- 
atic formulation of Jonathan Edwards* theology 
by Samuel Hopkins*. The creed of Andover 
Seminaty, designed to guard it against Unitarian 
heresy, was very largely a Hopfcinsian creed, 
though containing some concessions to Old Cal- 
vinism*. Cf Calvinism, consistentj means. 

W M H. 


he M dd e Eas wo e ho ns Fo the same ea 
sort ho ns dec a e the head C es of k ag 
p e s and wa o The bu 1 was also as 
a cd w h the d ne powe s of £e ti ty As 
e u t ho ns symbo sed p ospe ty and p e ly 
The primary meaning is illustrated m the use of 
horns for the protectloa of houses, persons and 
graves The secondary meaning appear* m the 
cornucopia. The blowing of a horn was effective 
against demons, sickness and other evils 

AI H 

horoscope: (Or. hora, time) tkopos, observer) 
Observation of the sky or planets at a certaia 
moment, especially at a person’s birth j a scheme 
showing an aspect of the heavens at a particular 
moment, from an aspect of the heavens at the 
moment of a person’s birth, the astrologer pro- 
fesBcs to forecast the events of a person’s life, 
an example of such as aspect Is the use of a siga 
of the aodiac which rises above the horieon at 
the moment of an individual’s birth, the zodiac n 
a schematic arrangement of the circuit of the 
htaivens into twelve segments, each segment with 
ita sign or star-pattern. Interpretations of the as- 
pect presented follow the customary and fixed 
rules established by the pseudoscience of astral 
ogy. r L p 

Horus: (Egyptian) la the Early Kingdom, sky 
or sun god of the rulers of lower Egypt, or delta 
region, the falcon god, later, in tibe myth of 
Obins*, Hows is the son who overthrows Set*, 
the brother of Osins See Egypt, religions of 

* 1, p 

hosanna* (Gr. form of Heb hask^-na, O Save) 
A liturgical cry of entreaty (cf. Psalm 118 25) 
used ns Mark 11.9, 10 and parallel passages ap- 
parently as an ejaculation of praise, a meaning 
acquired through association with other praise 
tries, R.SVS 


home* See hours. 


hormic psychology: See psychology, schools of. 

Hormisdas, Pope, (514-523) Of a wealthy 
family in Eatium, he had been married, and his 
son was a later pope (Silverlus, 536-7) He was 
a deacon under Pope Symtnachus (498-514) whom 
ne succeeded. As pope he first healed the schism 
of Laurentius (anti-pope). Till 519 he was 
mostly occupied with the schism begun by patri- 
arch Acacius* of Constantinople, out of the ne- 
gotiations came the Formula Hormisdae (fre- 
quently cited at^ the Vatican Council), At his 
direction Dionysius Exiguus brought out a trans- 
lation of the canons of the Greek tturch The 
pope also issued a new edition of the Gelasian 
Canon, Sec also henoticon, Justinian 
Catholic Encyclopedia, "Hormisdas ’* C Mirbt. 
QaelUn a Getch d Papsttumj u d. E.Sm Kaihoh- 
xismas (Tubingen, 1934). O. 89, 


boms: Homs are primarily a symbol of power. 
The bull with its ferocious strength furnished the 
symbol. As sign of their power, many deities of 


Hoses: A combination of two originally separate 
collections, die Parables of Hosea (chs 1-3) and 
the Prophecies of Hosea (chs. 4-14). The book 
contains about fifteen prophetic poems delivered 
by Hosea, a farmer, on marketing trips to nearby 
cities Jezreel and Samaria. His oracles are dated 
743-735 B.C , reflecting steps in national disin- 
tegration With the prosperity of 750 B C (see 
Amos) giving way to civil war and Assyna or- 
ganizing westward campaigns, Hosea tried to 
save his nation. Primarily a political prophet, be 
worked for national unity, opposed foreign al- 
liances, and demanded just public administration 
He reaffirmed the religious corttribtttiona of Amos, 
advancing beyond the justice idea to conceiving 
Yahweh as a god of longsufienng love. He saved 
Israelite religion from absorption into Baalism* 
with its sexual worship. His call was intimately 
connected with his marriage. Domestic tragedy 
caused by his wife’s subsequent unfaithfulness gave 
him insight into the feelings of Yahweh toward 
the faithless nation. Last prophet of north Is- 
rael, Hosea was noted for popularizing the par* 
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Hoshana Rabba: (Heb “save, we beseech 
Thee”) Name of the 7th day of Tabernacles, 
derived from the chant of Psalm 113 25 durmg- 
the procession around the altar on each day of 
the feast, with citrons, palm branches, myrtles 
and willow branches {Lev 23 40-41 , 2 Macc- 
10 7, cf. John 12 13) The last day, which was 
marked by seven circuits, acquired the name 
“Great Hosanna” It formed the climax of the 
nater drawing festivities preceding the beginning 
of the winter or rainy season Part of its cere- 
monies consisted in heating small bunches of wil- 
low sprigs on the ground at the side of the altar. 
Hence the dav was also known as ‘'the day of 
beatiog the willow” (or “palm tufts”) The Cab- 
baliats (see Kabbalah) invested it with mystic 
significance as the time when God’s decrees re- 
garding each person, sealed on the Day of Atone- 
ment*, take effect See Tabernacles or Feast of 
Booths s s c 

Hosius; Bishop of Cordova in Spam ca. 295 and 
a champion of orthodoxy against Arianism* in the 
earlv 4th century An adviser to the emperor 
Constantine when dealing with the Donatists*. 
Presided at the Council of Nicaea A friend of 
Athanasius In 351, under pressure, he signed an 
Anan declaration See Elvira, Svnod of, Sylvester 
I S M 0. 

hospice (5th cent and St Bernard) Building 
set aside for use of travellers, the sick and unfor- 
tunate Developed from hospitalitj early prac- 
tised by monastics of the East and carried on in 
West by Benedictine and Columban** (Celtic) 
monks Hospice of the Great St. Bernard, 
founded by Bernard of Menthon in eleventh cen- 
tury IS famous for rescues made m Alpine passes. 

IC.H.C. 


hospitality; See charity and almsgiving. 

hospitallers* Used in a general sense to desig- 
nate those whose religious vocation involved the 
care, m hospitals, of the aged, the homeless, 
orphans, and the sick Among those dedicated 
to such service were numerous orders and con- 
gregations, some of them for women In the 
crusading* period, hospitalizing services came to 
be closely associated with the functions of such 
military orders as the Templars, Teutonic Knights, 
and the Knights Hospitallers of St. John. In 
this connection see Military Religious Orders. 
See Anthony, St., Bethlehemites , charity and 
almsgiving (Christian), Knights Templar 

ncp. 

hospitals: See chanty and almsgiving (Christian). 

host : (Lat , kostta, victim) The unleavened eu- 
nfcsTTrfic b ctd us ed in the Western Church, whidi 
■ held to become by don the body of 


Ch st offe ed n the sac fi e of the Mass* See 
o pora ele a on cf he ho m n an e pya 

P VN 

Hotmail Franco s (1524 590) Be known 
Hugueno * w ter on con u onal the ry He 
attacked papai pretensions, and urged a lormal 
declaration of independence from Rome by France 
His large tract, entitled Tranco-GalUd (1573) was 
called out by the Massacre of St, Bartholomew* 
His argument for the view that the French king 
was elective and his power Lmited by the State* 
General depended upon the principle of medieval 
constitutionalism, that political institutions derive 
their right from immemorial practices inherent m 
the community itself. 

J W Allen, A Hiftory of Poluical Thought in 
the Sixteenth Century (London. 19^81 , E Armstrong 
"The Political Theory of the Huguenots” English 
Hiilortcdl Reuiew, vol IV (London, 1889) , E 
Barker, “A Huguenot Theory of Politics,” Church, 
Slate and Study (London, 1930). 

H H 

hoars: (ierae The canonical hours) The sys- 
tem of prayer at stated times during the day and 
night, arising in part out of the primitive vigil 
(Vespeis, Matins, Lauds)**, paitly out of times 
of private devotion (Terce, Sert, None — the Little 
Hours)**, and m part out of monastic life 
(Prime, Compline)**. These eight hours to- 
gether constitute the Divine OfSce*, canonically 
binding upon all clergy and Religious in the Ro- 
man Communion (with slight etceptions) The 
core of the Office is the Psalter See Breviary, 
Psalmody p v k 

House of God, the Holy Church of the Liv- 
ing God, The Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth, House of Prayer for all People; A 
Negro religious sect founded bv R, A R John 
son in Washington, D C, in 1913 It is baaed 
on twenty-four principles which Bishop Johnson 
claims were revealed to him bv God These prin- 
ciples contain the ordinary theology of the fun- 
damentalist type. Women are recognized as evan- 
gelists and foot washing is piacticed Head- 
quarters are at Beaufort, South Carolina There 
are four churches and 200 members. e,tc 

House of the Lord. A religious sect founded by 
W. H Johnson in Detroit, Michigan, in 1925 
It now has four churches and 300 members Its 
members are not allowed to engage in any occu 
patifin involving tobacco, whisfcej, nor may they 
be “bell hops”, play cards, go pleasure riding ,or 
attend motion picture or other theate-s, ball games, 
dances or horse races Modest apparel is insisted 
upon Christian perfect on ia taught in the 
literal sense and the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
accompanied by speaking in unknown longues is 
sought However, no person can be sanctified if 
he owns property of any kind. There is opposi- 
tion to taking oaths, joining secret fraternities, 
and carrying life insurance. See Pentecostal sects. 

ETC. 

Hnuae of Pr*y«r* A Neg-c pentecostal sect 
fottnded one "Bishop Grace,” who la regarded 
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Moutin 

as a sort of mess ah by h s foUowe s Among- s 
p actices a e d V ne hea ng peak ng a unkno’»n 
tongues t an es and o her ex me emot onai sx 
ces es See pen e os al sects etc 

Houtm, Albert: (1 867-1 92S) Participant m the 
Catholic Modernist* movement) later (after leav- 
ing the priesthood) its most complete historian. 
HtstDiTi dtt mtdetmsmt caikoh^uti (1912)3 
Autobiography, Afo» experience (1926). 

W.M K. 

Howison, George Holmes: (1834-1916) Born 
in Montgomery Co , Maryland, the son of pai^ 
ents who freed their slaves and removed to 
Marietta, Ohio, George Howison graduated from 
Marietta College in 1862, and from Lane The- 
ological Seminary In 1866 After teaching school 
in Salem, Mass and elsewhere he became in- 
structor in mathematics in Washington Univer- 
sity, St Louis, where he joined the Kant club 
studying Hegel and Kant. Kemov.ng to Boston 
he lectured in the Harvard Divinity School, the 
Concord School of Philosophy and was professor 
of the Philosophy of science and logic in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 11871-79), 
In 1883 he -was lecturer on philosophy in Michi- 
gan University and was called in 1884 to the 
chair of philosophy (afterward the Mills Chair) 
m the University of California Here he became 
“one of the most successful and inspiring teachers 
of philosophy that America haa produced.” (Cam- 
irtdge J/ntory of dmsrhan Literature,) 

Author A Treaifse on Analytic Geometry 
(1869), Limits of Evolution and Other Essays in 
Philosophy (1901, 2nd ed, 190S); The Con- 
ception of God (joint author, 1907), also reviews 
and addresses. 

Howison’s philosophy, which he termed Per- 
tonal Idealism, is an original, theistic Personal- 
ism*, defining God as Perfect Person, Final 
Cause, and Center of the Republic of persons and 
emphasizing “the freedom and dignity of the 
soul.” 

J W. Buckham and G M Strsttoo, George 
Holmes Houitsoit, Philosopher and Teacher (cootain- 
ing a hiograjihical sketch. The Limits of Evolution 
and other principal writing) <1933) : "The Personal 
Idealism of George Holmes Howison” by C. M. 

philosophical Revieia, Voi XXIX, Nov, 
1940, "The Contnbuhon of Professor Howison to 
Christian Thought" by J. W. Buckham, The Harvard 
Theological Kemm, Vbl IX, July. 19l6 

J W.B 

Hoyt Memorial Foundation, The; A fund es- 
tablished in 1926, in honor of Dr. Arthur S. 
Hoyt, for thirty years professor of homiletics at 
Auburn Seminary (Auburn, N Y ), bv the alumni 
of the Seminary. The income from this fund, 
now amounting to J 10,090, is to provide for min- 
isters-m-residence, missionary and other speakers 
during the seminary year. 

(Data furnished by W S Davison, Executive 
Director of Auburn Theological Seinmary ) v v. 

Hsuan-tsany ; See Buddhist Teiminology. 

Huh maif f- Balthasar* (1480-1528) Scholarly 
kmder of the Anabaptuts* Having 


Huitzilopochth 

been p ofesso n he Un c s y of Ingols ad 

and nfluen a p ea he n Wa dshu unde the 
nflu nee of he Sw efo me s he b oke off wth 
R me In 1525 he be ame an Anabap t and 
fled to 2u h The e w th Zw ng * conn 
vance, he was imprisoned and tortured. Going 
to Moravia, he was arrested two years later 
taken to Vienna, and burned at the stake Singu- 
larly free from mystical elements, Hubaiaier was 
a cogent interpreter of Scripture His death was 
due directly to his refusal to recant the view that 
the Eucharist and adult baptism are the only two 
sacraments. fat. 

Hugel, Baron Friedrich, von: (1852-1925) A 
Roman Catholic interpreter of religion whose 
writings and personal influence, especially in 
England where he resided during his adult life, 
were greater outside his own communion than 
within It. His Mystical Element of Religion (3 
volumes, 1908, 2nd edition, 1923) is one of the 
greatest studies of the phenomena of mystical re- 
ligion of all times The emphasis upon the 
transcendent reality of God increases steadily in 
the books that follow Btenial Life (1912); Es- 
says and Addresses m the Philosophy of Religion 
(Ist Senes 1921, 2nd Senes 1926), Selected Let- 
ters (1927), and The Reality of God (1931) 
M. N6doncelle, Bason frndtuh van Hagel 

DVI 

Hugo (or Hugh) of St. Victor: (1096-1141) 
Writer of the first dogmatics in the Occident, he 
was nelthci a narrow-minded traditionalist nor 
an enemy of reason A pious Auguatinian Pla- 
tonist, he described the various states leading up 
to the perfect contemplation of God. His 
thought moved in a world of allegory. See Mys- 
tics of Saint Victor; sacraments 
J Kllgenstein, Die Gotteslehre des Hugo v St 
Viktor (Wzburg. J89S) , K. Tb A Liebner Hugo 
V St Viktor (Leipzig, 1832) : H Ostler, Vie Psy- 
ctohgie des Hugo v St Vsktor (Munster, 1905) 

H H 

Huguenots: It was in France between 1562 and 
1598, a period of not fewer than eight civil 
wars, that the most significant chapter in political 
philosophy was written. The centralized system 
of French monarchv had proved to be subject to 
abuses so serious that they threatened to cost the 
crown the support of the higher middle classes 
upon which its power really depended- The the- 
ories opposing royal absolutism wete first de- 
veloped by Huguenot writers They stood for 
decentralization and local autonomy They .were 
dnven to oppo'e the king and to advocate depo- 
sition because of the persecution of their religion, 
and because of a fundamental conviction of the 
undesirability of the monarclnal form of govern 
merit Cf Camisards See wars of religion 
J W Allen, A History of Political Thought in 
the Sixteenth Century (London, 7928) , E Armstrong. 
The French PVars of Religion. 2 ed (Oxford, 1904) , 
J N. Figgis, Studies of Political Thought from Ger 
sou to Gfotius (Cambridge, 1923), 2 cd hb 

Hoitaiilopociitli * (Aztec) God of -wzr to whom 
wu afiered of harts t a ke n from 
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1 bod ^^h e pla ed on the ac £ al stoiie 
^ d £ the Ea e n Parad se o v^h ch ealm of 
de gh en wa o s "we e afcen a ^od sa a 
non y ^ eated by a body of a n and 
b ead and ea n p n pa sanctuary ■was on op 
of the ^ ea py am d n old Mex o C y 

human sacrifice: The ceremonial killing: of a 
human bemg' The practice was worldwide among 
aJl peoples who had niaea above the level of 
savagery In most cases the victim was sacrificed 
for the welfare of the whole community but 
sometimes only Indj-^iduals benefited The rite 
was used for many purposes — to save crops from 
drought or too much ram, to atop epidemics, to 
secure victory, to get favorable winds, to heal the 
sick as a firstfruits* offering, to provide a scape- 
goat*", to send a messenger to the gods or the 
dead, to guanntee a safe passage over water, Co 
make foundations firm, to appease divine anger, to 
commune with a god by eating his human embodi- 
ment, to furnish servants and companions for 
the dead, to remove barrenness, to win great 
wealth The mellowing of human manners led 
to the aiibstitution of animals for human victimi, 
redemption of the first born, and the use of cf- 
fie-ies as companions of the dead a e h» 

humanism, classical: See Renaissance. 

Humanism, the New: Aa used by Irvmg Bab- 
b tt, Paul Elmer More, and their followers, the 
term signifies a philosophic point of view stressing 
the human elements of experience an contradis- 
tinction to the animal Assuming a dualism of 
man and nature, the New Homanistg assert that 
the essential quality of human experience is ethi- 
cal, that man's will is free, and that the ultimate 
freedom is to be found m ^^liberation from outer 
constraints and subjeetjon to inner law.*' Al- 
though inclining to the Hellenic doctrine of rea- 
son rather than to distinctively Christian standards, 
some members of the school have attempted a 
synthesis with revealed religion 
See the syniposium edited by Norman Foerster^ 
Humanism ami America (1S>30). xwe 

humanism, religious: Although humaniatfl have 
appeared in many periods of the world’s history, 
hj religious humanism is generally meant a rela- 
tively recent movement, born doubtless of the 
modern scientific age, which has discarded all de- 
pendence upon anything outside of man himself 
for the attainment of the good life Man is “on 
hie own” m the universe which is essentially in- 
different to him Whatever satisfaction he is to 
enjoy he must achieve by hia ability to control the 
physical world about him or through his tnanipti- 
lation of social forces which can thus be made to 
serve him He is entire!> this-worldly in hU 
outlook Science la the kev to his hope of a bet- 
ter world John H. Dietrich, a Unitarian min- 
ister, IS frequently called the “futher” of religious 
humanism, and most of the leaders of the move- 
ment hive been furnrsheJ ty the UnitEnAn* 
Indeed the chvrcbes a> 


for the most part the left w ng of Un ta an am 
The moat represea. at e sta ement of the r pos 
t on was the sO‘<alled Human st Man festo ssued 
n May 1933 wh h de a cs n part 

Human m, a e s that the nature of he 
un e e dep cted by m de n sc en e makes un 
acceptable anv supernatural or cosmic guaran- 
tees of human values * . Religion must formu- 
late its hopes and plana in the light of the sci- 
entific spirit and method. 

“Religion consists of those actions, purposes 
and experiences vhich are humanly significant. 
Nothing human is alien to the religious It 
Includes labor, art, science, philosophy, friend- 
ship, recreation — all that is m its degree cac- 
pressue of satisfying human living The dis- 
tlnctioti between the sacred and the secular 
can no longer be maintained. 

“The goal of humanism is a free and uni- 
versal society in which people voluntarily and 
intelligently cooperate for the common good 
Humanists demand a shared life in a shared 
world.” 

While religious humanibm ts generally nou- 
theistlc, there are manv who call themselves theia- 
tic humanists or Christian humanists They are 
at one with the more radical wing in, their insis- 
tence upon human values and their denial of the 
corrplete impotence of man to work out hi* own 
salvation Man cannot, they hold, achieve salva- 
tion Without most vigorous self-effort, but he i* 
not left wholly alone, for God works with him 
furthermore their outlook is not wholly this- 
worldly although they do not stress the future 
life That, they are content to trust to a good 
and wise God See Comte, A.? Foster, G. B , 
positivism. 

Representative writings of religious humatiisra include 
Curtis Reese, Humamst ReUgicn (1931) . A E 
Hiydon, The Quest cf the Ages (1929) , Charles F 
Potter, Bumamsm — A Nettf Religion (1930) , R ^ 
Sellars, Religion Coming of Age (1928) , J C F 
Auer, Humanism States its Case (1933) The Move- 
ment publishes 3 monthly magazine The Humanist 

C S B. 

humanltarianism : A term used technically to 
describe philanthropy as it broke away from the 
aegis of Christianity in the 17th and 18 th cen- 
turies Sometimes employed by liberals in con- 
tempt to indicate the attempt of the newly rich 
mercantilist class to salve their consciences by pri- 
vate doles. Sociologically, it can be viewed as 
private efforts In the commercial and urban com- 
munity cf the post-Reformation period to exercise 
the deeply imbedded pattern of mutual aid in a 
society in which the customary forme of mutual 
aid were either frustr'ited by the complexity of 
the problems of poverty or exploited 

Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class 
(1879) , Stuart A Queen, Socia! Work in the Light 
of History (1932) f j e, 

Hume, Daiid: (1711-76) Scottish philosopher, 
probably greatest modern sceptic Following the 
Occarionalists, Locke, Berkeley^, and ancient 
sceptics*, Hume dissolves experience into a 
■hower of “irnpretwod,” fading off Wto 
“idcw" and any nruty or c ex 





cept a tnys e ous custotn o assoc ation of 
deaa Causat on s sgu s ty a the Sow of 
mp ess ons cli by hab we effpect to ontiaue 
Know ng no ob ec ve p n p c of causat on "we 
cannot nfe a d 7 ne m nd as cause of the 'wo W 
0 de Ma £ and m nd al ke fa f to espla n 
otderfinets, Since tie nopfesstons by wifci we 
know them are essentially separate, and how the 
mind controls even its own ideas, If it really does 
so, IS a mystery Hume’s critique of theology de- 
pends also apon his assumption, that though cau- 
salftv IS ineirplicable, it yet has absolute sway, 
forbidding all freedom of open alternatives 
Hence a world-orderer, if there be such, must be 
responsible for all details of events*^ — thus the 
problem of evil* appears insoluble. la the Di- 
alogues, Cleanthes rejects, as “really atheistic^’, 
(he purely absolute, bmelese character imputed 
to God by “all the orthodoi dicinea almost’*. 
Theism means that man is not wholly dissimilar 
to the supreme cause, and there can be no analogy 
between the human mind and a sheer absolute 
(see also Gerson, Levi ben) But no definite 
alternative is suggested, other than a crudely 
finite deity, (See finite God,) 

Hume’s fine treatment of ethica rests upon the 
idea of sympathetic or disinterested approval and 
disapproval. His view of religion stands or falls 
largely with the atomistic concept of evpenence, 
the assumption of determinism*, and the apparent 
aaauoiption (hat there can he no higher synthesis 
of absolute and relative in the idea of God (see 
Perfect) Whitehead* and other* have recently 
ehalleuged all three assumptions, Kant’s* fa- 
mous answer to Hume effects some reform of the 
first See cause. 

D Hume, /f Trtafiie of Human Nature (17}9*d0) ; 
Enquiry Concerning lie Human Vnderstandlne 
(17^) , Enquiry Concerning Morals (1751) , Nalural 
History of Religion (1757) t Dialo^es Cottcerntng 
Natural Religion (1779) Also N. K. Smith, Tie 
Philosophy of Dtvtd Hume (1941) C.h. 

humeral veil. (Lat. humerus^ the shoulder) A 
cloth vestment about ly/y r S' worn on the 
shoulders of the subdeacon in solemn Masses to 
hold the paten, from the Offertory to the Pater 
hfoster, in imitation of the Levites of tie 0 T. 
It is also worn by the priest while giving bene- 
diction with the Most Blessed Sacrament and 
when carrying the same Holy Sacrament in pro- 
cession. Lambing, Sacramentals, 291 ® S. 

Hutdiliati* {It The Humble Ones) A twelfth- 
century association of lay-penitents combining the 
prosecution of gospel ideals with the avowed ap- 
plication of Christian princples to economic prac- 
tices, Although living in normal, family nela- 
tionships, they frequently gathered in common 
assembly for mutual edification, social and spir- 
itual Denied, hy the papacy, the full exercise of 
their renunciatory dedication, they led a check- 
ered career of heresy and orthodoi monastic* vo- 
cations. II.C.P. 

faurailktion of Christ: A Lutheran and Re- 
formed doetnne, hated on Philippiane 2 S-9, de- 
nnSmg du IniBtalJoia and nfinsiog* to 


by Ch t a con equen e of h s humanly the 

aupenzHtu al conception b th c rciim on edu 
a on ea thly 1 fe pa s on death and bu al 
ont as ed w th h s eicalta on e u re t on at- 
ens on** and seat at the r ght hand of God 
See keao j a j 

humility’ la general usage an attitude of modest 
self-estimate diaractenaed by a lowly and unpre- 
tending view of oneself, an absence of pride in 
one’s achievements, and freedom from arrogance, 
presuniption and conceit It is stressed in Chris- 
tianity as the initial grace of the Christian life. 
It indicates a sense of ereatureliness, weakness 
and unwoithmess before God, the Perfect Spirit, 
and so calls for constant dependence on His grace 
while It refers all personal gifts and virtues to 
Him as their true and only source a wj. 

Huntibldoti's, Countess of, Connexion; A 
group of Calvimstic Methodists*, so called after 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon (1202-179I), 
who had appointed Whitefield* and other Calvinis- 
tic Methodists as her chaplains, built chapels and a 
semmaiy, and supported and ruled the group un- 
til her death In 1779 she was forced to separate 
from (he Church of England and enroll as a 
dissenter*. A.i a. 

Hunamger, August Wilhelm; (1S7I-1920) He 
taught in Leipaig and Erlangen Then ha was 
chief pastor la Hamburg. He was a leader in 
the effort to come to an. understanding between 
Conservative and critical theology. 

Lutherstudien (Leipait 1906) , Der Qlauhe and 
das relt^ionsgeschichiliehe Christentutn der Gegen- 
wart (Leipzig, 1907 ) ; Zur apologetischsn AujMhe der 
toangehsthen Kmle in der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 
1907) . Prohleme und Aufgaiin tier gegemvarttgen 
sysumatischen Zheologie (Leipzig. 1909) . ’Phcolont 
Und Kitche (Leipzig, 1912) , Das Wundtr (Leipzig. 
1912) , Hauptfragen der tebensgestaltung (Leipzig 
19l6) , Das Christentum tm Wsllanschauungskampf 
der GegenwarS (3 ed , Leipzig, 1929) g g 

huppah; Hebrew term for bndai chamber (Ps 
19 6, Joel 2 16). Originally the chamber in 
which the bride received the groom for the con- 
summation of their marriage, it has come to be 
a portable canopy, consisting of a square covering 
of silk, satin or other cloth, stretched across four 
poles, which are either fixed in the ground or 
held by attendants, under which the wedding 
ceremony is solemnized according to traditional 
Jewish practice. (Cf Isa 4.6) 6.e.c 

Hus, John: (1369-1415) The leader of the 
Czech Reform Studied at the University of 
Prague, where he became acquainted with die 
philosophical writings of John Wytlif* Later 
he studied his theological works, and gradually 
became the leader of the Czech Beform move- 
ment, since he was the preacher at Bethlehem 
Chapel, its chief center. He was a moderate and 
always critical Wyclifite, never sharing some of 
the most important tenets of 'Wvelif. He became 
involved in a confiict with Archbishop Zbynefc 
over the papal sdusm, he adhcr’ng to Pope Ale»- 
Cisder P while Zhynek at first held to Pope 
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Hasserl 

G sg rj tater he lost the suppo of K ng 
Va av by d cga d ag: the atte s p oh b on of 
oppoa*..on .0 -fte .a e of nd fences In o de o 
save Prague from an interdict, he left the city, 
and Utei- \aiuntarily came to the Council of Con- 
stance*. But despite the imperial safe conduct, he 
mas imprisoned and accused of the Wychfiite 
heresy Although the great majority of the charges 
against him were false, he was adjudged guilty of 
them. He was burned at the stake on July 6, 
14-Id See Hussitism, Moravian Church. 

Matthew Spmka, ffaj aaf thi Czech Refora 

(1S41), Count Lutiow, Maitet John fi»i (London, 
IPOO) M.s. 

Husserl. Ednmod" (18S9-193S) Professor of 
philosophy at Gottingen and Freiburg. Founder 
of phenoroenologv* In his Phtlosoiihie Aer AtUh- 
tnctik (1891) he tried to base arithmetic on psy- 
chology Later, in his influential LogiscAe Uit- 
tersachangev (1990-01) he contended powerfully 
against all psychologisms In this and his Ideeit, 
etc (1913) he attempts to establish a science of 
pure experience, based on intuition of essences, 
■which shall refute naturalism hy “bracketing” 
the factual and shall also overcome formalism 
and rationalism bv showing that truth is based 
on ideal yet concrete Wesenheeten See psychol- 
ogy, schools of 

Otbei Works' tofaule rend Ttanscendentale Legit 
Qahrhtech fhr Phtlosophte etc 1929) ; l^achaiort zn 
miiRtn Idseti ithid , 1930) , AUdtlal/otu cstnhrennes 
n?31) j$B 

Hussitism: The Caeth Church Reform movement 
deriving from John. Kui*. There were ^ three 
main parties in Bohemia claiming spiritual 
descent from Hus the most radical -were the 
Tahorites*, who went far beyond the teachings of 
Hub and regarded the Scriptures as their Sole 
rule of faith and practice Their atmiee, under 
John Ziska, proved at first victorious against all 
opposing forces, domestic and foreign, but were 
ultimately defeated, at the battle of Lipany 
(1435), by the combined forces of the Cahxtines* 
and the Ceech Cstholica The second group com- 
prised the moderates, called the Caliatmes or 
Utraq.uist8, who by the Compacts* of Prague 
(1431), granted bj the Council of Basel* were 
allowed certain reforms (especially the com- 
munion under both hinds) and were leqggniaed 
as -withni the Roman Catholic Church They 
perpetuated their senarate organization until after 
the Battle of White Mountain (1620) when 
their priMleges were abrogated along with those 
of all other Protestants. In a less direct way, 
the Unity of Brethren rnay also be included, al- 
though the spiritual father of this movement 'was 
Peter of Chelcice and the organizer was Brother 
Gregory. 

Count lutiow, TFf Hurstte Wars (London, 1909 ) ; 
J Th Muller, Geschichte der bohmvehen BrSdtr, 2 
vols. (Herrnhut, 1922-31). ms 

Huterite (Bruederhof) commumties : Sec com- 
muniitic settlements, religious; Mennonjtes. 

Hnzlvy T tinrw H«iry (182i-189S) Engiiit 
bnlogut. Apart from hu strictly stiulie*, 
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H aley nfluenced 1 9th century thought by h s 
b 1 ant expos t on and defen e of Darw n la 
Btrtden e as to Mem Plate tn Nate e (1863) 
Lay ^sTtfians, Addresses and Revtetos (1870), Set- 
ante acid Morals (18S6), and Evolutto-it and 
Ethics (1893) are representative titles To de- 
Bcnbe his own theological position he coined the 
term agnosticism*. See evolution. l.-w c 

HyacinL.s, Fr.j See Lojson 

liybris : (Gr kybns') Insolence or overweening 
pride, which brings down letr.bution (ndtnests) 
from the gods through blind infatuation (ate), 
which causes a man to commit come rash act lead- 
ing to rum E.M N. 

Hyde, William Dewitt: (1858-1917) Gradu- 
ated Harvard, 1879, Andover, 1 882. 

President and professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Bowdoia College, 1885-1917. Presi- 
dent Hyde was a penetrative and pereuasive 
teacher and writer on ethics and religion and 
was notably influential in these fields in the edu- 
cational world. 

Author Practical Ethics (1892), Practical 
Idealism (1S97), Sin- and its Forgiveness (1909), 
From Epicuras to Christ (1904), republished as 
The Five Great Philosophies of Life (1911). 

J WB 

Hyde Lectureship on Foreign Missions, The: 
EstabUsKed in 1867 by Henry Haten Hyde of 
Boston at Andover Newton Theological School) 
Newton Centre, Mass The capital sum i» 
$10,000 Given at irregular intervals the lec- 
tures serve to bring to the seminary courses “on 
Christianity and its Wotld Mission ” Among 
those serving have been John R Mott; James 
L. Barton, Albert W Palmer, and John A 
Mackay 

(Data from the oflice of the President of the 
Theological School ) VP. 

Hyksos: An Invading body of mixed peoples en- 
tering Egypt from Syria in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, B C ; were expelled from the delta about 
1580 B C by -Ahmose I, founder of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty f i. p. 

hylomorphism ■ See Aristotle, ontology. 

hylozoism (Gr huU, wood or matter, and 
*oe, life) The theory that matter has an inner 
life of Its o'wn (“all things are full of gods,” 
Thales) This view was accepted naively by the 
Milesians There are traces of it in the Stoics*. 
It was later developed by the French materialists 
of the eighteenth century, who believed that nature 
could be explained on a completely mechanical 
basis. 'Whether as an immanent nalutahstic tele- 
ology or as a mechanistic theory, it is of theologi- 
cal Importance because it tends to make the hy- 
pothesis of God unnecessary, in spite of the Stoic 
identification of matter or the World Soul with 
God. N 

byiniMd* See hyiiaai- 
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tymnology A hymn a a song- of p a sc or 
p ayet o God En o ned by the apo8 es hymn 
a ng ng b Ine popu a aiaon^ ea y Ch at ana 
Though la geJy e ed o the c e gy af e 600 
ed to the c ea on of vast treasu es of hymnody 
both in the Greek and Latin churches The RC' 
formers reopened the floodgates of congrega- 
tional song. Inspired bv Luther, Germany 
achieved leadership in the composition of hymns 
and melodies Wherever Calvinistic influence ex- 
tended (as in England, Scotland, New England), 
rhymed versiona of the psalms ^ were sung in 
place of hjrons Ken and Watts (around 1700) 
and Charles Weslev were the first m the long 
Irnc of great hyiniiists m English speaking coun- 

les But evenr Christian age and country has 
contributed to the Imposing total of half a million 
hvmns 

Article in Schaff-Herzog, 'Bncyclopedta of Religious 
Kfiouledge Vol V. (1909) : Juliao, Dsettonary 

of Hymnology (1882, Nev ed 1907} , Louis Benson, 
tJ!)e Hymnody of the Chttssian Church (1927) 

iL c*s:* 

aymiis: (Gr. huansos^ Lat , hymnus) Following 
the Last Supper* of JesuSj having sung praises to 
God (humnesaniss) ^ey went out to the Mount of 
Olives, (Mark 14- 26 ) From this occasion, which 
marks the origin of so many Christian traditions, 
to the present dav, the hvmn has been an exceed- 
ingly important vehicle for the expression and 
spread of Christian doctrine and devotion The 
use of songs gf praise Is found in early pagan 
rites as well as m the psalmody of the early He- 
brew synagogue* This practice was transferred 
quite naturally into the early Christian churches- 
Antiphonal psalmodv was employed from the be- 
ginning in the Eastern Church, 

The magnificent Latin hymnody was begun la 
the Western church m the period of St Ambrose* 
vho used the Synan antiphonal hymn to combat 
the Anan heresy, much as it wag used earlier in 
the East to combat gnosticism* Ambrosian hymns 
were the first true Western Christian poetry They 
employed plainsong* melodies, but eince the po- 
etry was metrical, the music also became metrical 
without effort The free rhythmed Gregorian 
chant* and the metrical hymn developed simul- 
taneously. 

A Spanish magistrate, Aurelius Prudentius 
Clemens, (34S-413}, wrote many Chrishac po- 
ems which ytere soon set to music St, Benedict* 
about 530 provided in hU monastic order that a 
hymn should be sung for each Office The hymns 
of Venantius Fortunatus (530-609), bishop of 
Poitiers, mark the beginning of the medieval way 
of thought They are rich in romantic symbolism, 
many written m honor of the Crpss 

Used as part of the liturgy* there were com- 
rnunion hvmaa, processional hymns, and se- 
quences An Irishman, Sechnali, wrote a com- 
munion hymn as early as 690. A Carolingian 
poet, Theowulf, about 821 created a Palm Sunday 
processional hvmn The great hymn, JPange 
hngua glonosa^ of Fortunatua was also used for 

this purpose. In the 1 Tth the trad tioasil 

to the Allchua* wm rcpUccd by the wt U 


known F« an e Sptniu ometmes a bu d 
o Robert he P ous k ng of F an e, who d ed a 
1031 Th was ex ended and dev oped n o the 
Go den Sequen e po by done by Pope Inno ent 
III bu m e kcly by S ephen Lang on a h 
bishop of Canterbury, 1 20 7-1 22 S Out of the 
Easter sequence, Vi^cUmae ptn^chaU^ by Wigo of 
Burgundy, died 1050, grew the medieval miracle 
and morality plays* and thence the modern drama 
Musically there was derived from it the great 
Lutheran chorale*, Chnst lag in T odesbanden^ 
employed by Bach in a cantata of the same name 
The greatest composer of sequences was conceded 
to be Adam, canon of St. Victor ixi Paris Two 
other 13th century sequences have become great 
hymns the Dies trae and the ZtahaC matsr^ 

The essence of the hvmn U its direct appeal to 
the spirit of the people. The declining use of 
Latin from the 14th century on led to a growing 
unfamihanty with the meanings of hymns and to 
their decreasing usefulness* There was no decline 
in the production of hymns but a decided lack of 
quality aggravated bv attempts to put the good 
medieval hymns into classical Latin, which only 
destroyed their original value In 1629 Urban 
Vlir had the Jesuits “correct” the hvnins These 
mutilations were retained as Htc as the Breviary 
of 1911. 

Hymne in the \eriiacular appeared long before 
the reformation. Carols brought into sacred 
usage from folksong the refreshing dance 
rhythms which were no longer associated with 
pagan rites or immorality. Many carols used a 
mixture of Latin with the vernacular, Such as 
In dtilci juhsUj Fuer nobts, and 0 fiht et ffUae 
The tender spirit St Francis m the 13th century, 
which brought a personal Christianity back to the 
people, gave rise to spontaneous religious song 
throughout Europe From the haudt splnt-uaU m 
Italy came the hymns AUa Trimta beaSa and 
DiVfttum mystertumf from the Spanish Cantus 
martales came Tantum ergo, used in a magniflcent 
motet by Vittona, among the French NoHs was 
Picardy, of the Ft-ae Canftones of Gcitnany was 
Es tst et7d Ros enisprtingen^ set later by Praeto- 
nu5, from the Bohemian Separatist group came 
the tune Ravens hacu. 

The reformation added new impetus to ver- 
nacular K>mnody* Luther* wrote, “It is my in 
tentioQ to make German Psalms for the people, 
apjntual songs whereby the word of God may be 
kept alive in them by singing.^* Luther himself, 
recognizing the value of congregational singing, 
wrote many chorales such as fesU Bttrgy Aas 
ttefer Noth St,hre£ sch t&ti dir, Vaier unser, and 
Vom Himmel hoch Heinrich Isaak adapted a 
popular folk tune to O Welt, tch muss dteh las- 
sen Tie pietist* movement m the 1 8th century 
brought forth many rnore great choiales The 
emphasis of Spener and Francke** upon emotional 
religion and individualism cieated an atmosphere 
in which great hymns arose Paul Gerhardt, com 
poser of the Passion Chorale, is second in impor- 
tance in German hymnody only to Luther. Zin- 
rendarf* leadtr of « tfrpirmtiat nviVfmnTf, brought 
the cho ale to Aidct ca where it wi# a- 
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ab shed n the Mo av an* sett etnents n Penn 
(Y an a and N h Ca o na The loft cst esu 
o£ p m n mu as the ^ eat opus of Johann 
Sebastian Bach {16SS-17S0) Ttho made the chorale 
the center of his art. Not only did he write 
many original chorales but he used them in his 
passions, oratorios, cantatas, motets**, and 
chorale-prelude* for organ. 

The Huguenot movement was nut popular in 
the Trench court Clement Marot, who trans- 
lated many Psalm* into French, was forced to 
flee his position at the gay court of Francis I At 
Geneva he met a follower of Calvin, Theodore 
Beza*, who completed the versification of the 
French Pialter This was set to music by Louis 
Bourgeois, giving birth to Old Hundredth, Sf 
Michael, and Toulon Calvinism, however, im- 
posed a serious restriction upon the growth of 
bvmnody The texts had to be drawn from the 
Bible 

In 1539 Miles Coverdale published an English 
translation of 3S German chorales in an unpop- 
ular hymnal, Oooetly Psalmes and Sifiritualle 
Songs The earlv Anglican church prescribed the 
Calvirist ban upon non-Biblical texts. Tbomaj 
Sternhold made a poor English translation of 37 
Psalms which pleased Edward VI The strict 
rule regarding texts was relaxed under Eliaabeth 
m 1559 The Whole Books of Psalmet of 1562 
was made up largely of the translations of Stern- 
hold and Hophias In 1623 George Wither pub- 
lished Hymns and Songs of the Church This 
included three tunes of Orlando Gibbona and was 
characterized by many good tunes but poor poetry 

The publication of new hymnals has increased 
m quantity from the i7th century to this In 
1701 Henry Plavford published The Dtvtne Com- 
panion which included hvmns of Jeremiah Clark, 
called the first modern hymn-writer, George Her- 
bert, Richard Crashaw, and William Croft, who 
contributed St Anne and Hanover This also 
included some translations of Breviary hymns, In 
1708 the Lyra Davsdica included translations from 
both Latin and German. The music was freer 
in style than the old Psalm tunes, illustrated by 
Jesus Christ is Risen Today 

The non-conformists contributed heavily to the 
great English production of hymae They were 
much freer with eubiect matter than their prede- 
cessors Isaac Watts (1674-1748) wrote over 400 
hvmns stiU sung, among them When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross and O God, Our Help tn Ages 
Past 

At Charles Town, S C. in 1737 John Wesley* 
published A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, the 
first true Anglican hymnal, containing 70 tunes. 
This was proscribed by the church because it con- 
tained non-Eiblical texts, After his return to 
England, Wesley wrote more hymns At first 
closely associated with Moravian ideas, he later 
grew away from them because of their erophasi* 
upon intimate personal emotions and the physical 
sufferings of Christ. This Moravian tendency In 
hii btother prevented John from using some of 
Char o’ most kch Ul b By his spmtnsl 
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e er\c John aafe^a ded the Wesleyan hymn 
from en menta de ay 

The me an ho poet, W am Cowpe (1731 
1800), befriended a converted slavesbip captain, 
John Newton, who waa a clergyman at OIncy 
They published the famous OIney Hymns of ex- 
cellent quality in 1779. As late as 1819 Thomas 
Cotterlll, a vicar of She305eld, was sued for m- 
troducing into his parish an unauthomed hymnal 
printed by his Moravian friend, James Montgom- 
ery, one of the best of the English hymn-poets 

Reginald Hcber,* vicar of Hodaec, was exem- 
plary of the new 19th century spirit of roman- 
ticism Familiar with the Olney hymns, he pro- 
duced many himself, making a collection which 
included works ot most of hiB prominent predeces- 
sors both in English and in translations of Latin, 
(^rroan, and French sources He was one of the 
first to unify hia service by correlating hymns, 
scripture and sermon topically Hia work, Hymns 
tortiieiii and adapted to the Weekly Church S^rv- 
tce o/ the Yeaty was published in 1827, (the year 
following hia death in Calcutta where he spent the 
last three years of his life as bishop ) 

The 19th century hat seen several important 
movement* m hyroaology the revival of the Latin 
hymn and the German chorale in translations, of 
the neglected carol, and of Gregorian chant. An 
English priest, John Mason Neale (1818-1866) 
made a great contribution to h>mnoiogy by his 
edition ^Ith Thomas Helmore of The Hymnal 
Noted in 1852 and 1854 This contained 105 
Greek and Latin hymns translated and set to the 
original plamsong. 

Many American and British denominations now 
have excellent recent hymnals 

W Douglas. Church Mum in Hutory and Practice 
(1^37) { J Julian, Dictionary oj Hymnology (X915) * 
G Grove, Dicttonary of Muiic and Musterant 
(1935), Article on Hymns; Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, Historical Edition (1909) e k b 

hymns, Hebrew and Jewish: The Psalms and 
other sacred songs of the Bible form the hymnal 
treasury of the Synagogue as well a& the models 
for reconstructed liturgy, following the deatruc- 
tion of the Temple in 70 C E The pcat-Tal- 
mudic poems go under the name of piyyut (Or 
potesiSf poetry)* The first of these creations were 
anonvmouB From the 7th century come the dis- 
tinguished names of Jose ben Jose, Yannai, and 
Eleazar Kalir The devotional piyyut of Saadia 
Gaon (d 942) and of the Spanish-Arabic school 
of the lJ!)ili-12th centuries, reaching its height m 
the works of Solomon ibn Gabirol, Moses and 
Abraham ibn Exra, and Jehudah Halevi, is the 
lineal descendant of the Psalms The didacttc 
pivyut of Yaonai and of Kalir and his followers 
of the Romano-German rites, like Meshulam ben 
Kalonymus, Kalonymus ben Jehudah, Gershom 
ben Jehudah, Shimeon ben Isaac, Joseph Tub 
Eicm, etc, consists largely of versified Rabbinic 
homilies and even of laws and customs pertaining 
to various occasion# of the year and events in the 
leligiout life 

TThftnjh p by some of the for^npet tncn 

of the Synagogue the piyyot made it# wiy into 







the 1 tu gy unde g est p o e be au e 1) of ts 
Beem ng d u ban e of the e ou sp and 
tm of the e ab shed servce and 2) of a 
obscu es of e and yp language Re 
form Juda m ha ob e ed o the p vyut m on 
theological grounds as welij and has retained 
only some of the more inspirational ones both m 
the original and In translations 

Reform Judaism introduced hvmns in modern 
languages mtp the liturgv. The first collection 
of such hymns was issued by Israel Jacobson m 
1810 (Cassel). The Hamburg Hymnal of IS45 
enjoyed considerable popularity in Germany and 
affected the Jewish hjmnaU which appeared m 
the U S- Of these the best known are Isaac S. 
Moses’s Sabbath ScJioal Hymnal 14th ed* (1920), 
A Z Idelaoha’s Jsxvssh Seng Book 2nd ed 
(1929), and the V-mcm Hymnal, published by the 
Centra] Conference of Amer Rabbis, Ird td 
(1932) 

The fullest index of the sacred song of the 
Synagogue is I Davidson’s Thesaurus of Me- 
Hehrerv Poetry, 4 vols (1924-33) {about 
35,000 entries, many of them secular), A. Z 
Idelaohn’a Thesaurus of Hebretv Oriental Melo- 
dies, 10 vols, (19i4-33), pres'ents several thou- 
fand terts (generally first stanzas) and music of 
hymns and praj^erfl sung in the synagogues and 
Jewish homes throughout the worli s s.c. 

liyperdulia: Sec duliaj latriaj manolatry. 

hyperonsKOS t See ousia 

hypaoels: See abnormal psychology, psvehother- 
apyi suggestion. 

hypocrisy; The act of Bimulating qualities of 
personality, moral character, religious convictions 
or other beliefs which are not actually present in 
the person or persons assuming that false appear- 
aace. While the term hypocnay la applied m 
common usage to deliberate dissimulation cr in- 
tentional mainceritv, it may not properly be lim- 
ited to conscious- deception alone. The term may 
also have consistent, even if unwclcoitie, reference 
to man's unconscious distortion of the professed 
ideal, the unrecognized discrepancies or inconsis- 
tencies prevailing between that which man avows 
in theory and the quality of personality which 
man demonstrates m practice h-wt. 


hypostas s A Greek wo d of vary ng mean ng 
1 c a y a suop us d n a ly Ch olog a] 
d s u 5 ons £ t as a vnonym fo ou a xih 
8 ance or sence a te ly a a e rri £o the 

d V ne ub an e n pe onal m de Thu he 

membera ot the Trinity* came to be called hy- 
postases, eternal distinctions within the divme 
unity See Cappadocians, the Three. fg£ 

hypostatical unity; A term employed to de- 
note the union of divine and human natures la 
the one person (hypostasis) of Christ It repre- 
sents a formula worked out bv the Council of 

Chalcedon (451) to reconcile the felt demand for 

unity in Christ’s personality and also its human- 
ity It affiims that the human and divine na- 

tures, though distinct, are united inseparably in 
Christ See Chnstology Cf hypostatical unity 
m impanation'*'. fge. 

hypothesis: Science has projected hypothesis into 
the BDot-Iight of modern thought, but in fact the 
thought process, at any level, has employed it 
even long before its identification and recogn tion 
as hypothesis. The reason is that thinking itself 
13 an abstractive process whose initial possibility 
necessitates assumption or hypothesis Much the 
same as man’s seeing instrument, the eye, seea 
other objects rather than itaelf and therefore man 
naturally slips into unconsciousness of his seeing 
organ, so in a sense hypothesis implements the 
origin and beginning of thoughts’ processes in 
which thought tends to move on and likewise to 
become unconscious of the instrument of its ini- 
tiation 

In more scientific terms, hypothesis may be said 
to stand as the initiator of a thought form des 
tined, if it persists, to move on to the stage of 
theory and finally to that of fact pan 

hysteria: A functional disorder of unstable and 
neurotic persons that is usually classified under 
the psychoneuroses and held to be psychogenic in 
origin Among its many symptoms are excessive 
impressionability, liability to emotional episodes, 
marked sensory, motor and psychic disturbances, 
and the unconscious simulation of all sorts of 
diseases. Among its principal causes are over- 
strain, emotional shock, faulty synthesis of per- 
sonality and buried complexes For two impor- 
tant theories about it consult the ■writings of 
P. Janet and S Freud* jtwr 
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I Am: A religious movement founded by Guy 
M Ballard and bis Vifife as a result of certain 
revelations received from the Ascended Master St. 
Germam in 1930 at Mt Shasta in northern 
California, and subsequently. It attracted a large 
follotiing during tbe late 1930'a when it beld 
great series of meetings in the larger cities of 
tbe United States. Tbe founder died in 1939 
Mrs. Ballard and son Donald were later indicted 
for using the mails to defraud, and an adverse 
judgment was rendered by the courts. No statis- 
tics as to the number of followers are available 
Headquarters of the movement are in Los An- 
geles, California and Mrs Ballard continues as 
its bead 

Tbe teaching of itbe movement may be stated 
briefly as follows 

The Migbtj I am Presence, or God is tbe source 
of all life and power. There are certain Ascended 
Masters through whom knowledge of the I am is 
communicated Jesus was one, St Germain is 
the one through whom the revelation came to 
Ballard Until his death he continued to receive 
communications from St Germain which were 
published in The Voice oj the I Am Others bear 
names familiar to occultists. The Ballards styled 
Jiemselves the accredited messengers. The power 
of the I Am Presence is always available, hut can 
not be made eUective until it is called for by 
humanity. This is accomplished through a de- 
cree The decrees which, directed to the Ascended 
Masters release the forces necessary to produce 
the desired results, take the place of prayer m 
the I Am groups Mass decree is the technique 
employed in group meetings The entire congre- 
gation repeats the decrees, in unison, not in a 
voice of supplication hut demand. These are fur- 
nished in the official book of decrees, which ex- 
press the desire of the group. A great deal of 
use IS made of light and color m the cult. 

The teachings of I Am are clearly taken from 
vanous sources, particularly theosophy and its be- 
liefs in Mahatmas** 

The chief textbooks of the movement ate VneesUd 
mstenes and The Magte Preienes by the 

munder. under the pen name, Godtre Kay King, 
The I AM. Discomsss by St Germain and the 1 
Am Adofaiiont and Aflrmatiom by Chaneia, all 
pobushed by the St. Germain Press, Chicago. 

C.f.S. 

as Bishop of 


Edessa* in +33, later charged with Nestorian 
heresy because of his interest in and translation 
(into Syriac, the language of the Persian Church) 
of certain wutings of Theodore of Mopsuestia*, 
deposed by the Council of Ephesus in 449, rein- 
stated by the Council of Chalcedon in 431. His 
famous letter to the Persian bishop, Maris, was 
condemned (one of “The Three Chapters”*) by 
Justinian and bv the Fifth Ecumenical Council 
(333). See Syrian churches »Tb. 

IbJis or Bblis' (Arabic lilis from Greek diabo- 
los, devil) The prince of fallen angels, who was 
turned into a devil for refusing to worship Adam 
at God’s command The Moslem equivalent for 
Satan*. F.a.j. 

Ibn-Gabriol, Soloman Ben Judah: (1021- 
1038) Jewish Spanish poet and philosopher, also 
known as Avicebron Author of Pons Vitae (m 
Hebrew, Mekor Chaim), a philosophical discourse 
which helped revive the Neo-Platonie tradition in 
Christian Europe Fans Vtiai did not reveal the 
author’s religion and he was long mistaken for a 
Christian scholastic. Gabriel’s liturgical poems 
became the model for many Spanish Hebrew po- 
ets His Keter Malkut, (Royal Crown), a phi- 
losophical ethical hymn reiterating the ideas ex 
pressed in Fone Vitae^ was included m the syna- 
gogue ritual Also Written up under Avicehron, 
Gabirol. B.z b 

Icarian settlements. See communistic settle- 
ments, secular. 

1 Chm£: See Chinese Terminology. 

icon: (From the Greek eikoti-, an '‘image” or 
“representation”) It is used, especially in the 
eastern orthodox churches, of a painting, bas-re- 
lief, or mosaic of Christ, the Virgin Mary, or a 
saint These images are venerated by the faith- 
ful After a vigorous controversy over their use 
during tne eighth and ninth centuries, their use 
was finally made legitimate, but the Nestorian* 
church opposes their use See images. 

c.Tc;. 

iconoclastic controversy: See images. 

1 ptiy (G riken, a liVmrsi, nmge, par 

tmt) As an tom it icfcrs to im- 


Ib«» (d. 457) Snccccdal 





ages. Cl and used n diundi deco- 

ratjoru f 

iconodulism : See images. 

Id: See psychology, schools of 

ideal; (Lit idealss, fr Gr idea) 3) A norm or 
standard of perfection (such as a Platonic Idea, 
a moral law, a principle of aesthetics, or the idea 
of God), a conception of what ought to be. An 
ideal as such is contrasted with a value. An 
ideal 13 not a value unless it is realiaed in actual 
experience. Hence the expression “objectivity of 
values” should be supplanted by "objectivity of 
ideals” 2) A plan of action, “a chosen end . . . 
for which other ends are sacrihced. In Kant, 
“the Ideal of Pure Reason” is the idea of some- 
thing absolutely necessary, determined throughout 
by mere idea, an inclusive concept (Inhegrif) 
of the whole of reality, not to be hypoetatiaed as 
existing (see CPR, E, S94, 434-435, 602, 607, 
6i0) 4) As an adjective pertaining to ideas 

in any sense (Platonic or mental), often used 
in contrast to real. See value. E s b. 

idealism, epistemological: Contrasted with 
epistemological realism and epistemological dual- 
ism In general, the theory that the structure of 
knowledge is such that only consciousness or 
something inseparably related to consciousness is 
know able It assumes various forms, 1) Sub- 
jective idealism The theory that only the ideas 
of a particular Jnite knower can be known by 
him; equivalent to solipsism* Also, the theory 
that all knowable obj'ccts belong to one universal 
subject (Fichte). 2) Transcendental idealism. The 
Kantian theory that all knowledge refers to 
phenomena organized by the categories. 3) Abso- 
lutjstic idealism That type of epistemological 
•nonism for which ultimately all obj’ects are iden- 
tical with idea, and the ideal of knowledge Is 
one all-mclusive svstem of ideas 4) Platonic 
idealism: In so far as the Platonic Forms or Ideas 
are obj'ects accessible only to thought and not to 
sense. Platonism* is a form of epistemological 
idealism, but because the Forms or Ideas are in- 
dependent of the knowing mind, Platonism is also 
called realism See epistemology 

W H Sheldon Strift of SystivtJ and Pfoductmt 
Duality (1918). 

idealism, metaphysical: (Gr. idea, form or 
archetype) Any metaphysical system which holds 
that ideals belong to the objective structure of Uie 
universe and that mmd (or something like mind) 
IB the source and type of all real being. An- 
tonyms. materialism, naturalism, realism. 

diote These historical antonyms are now being 
used in senses less antithetical to idealism than 
formerly Dialectical materialism, for example, 
and Dewey’s naturalistn have much m common 
with Hegelianism* The naturalism* of J B 
Pratt IS personalism* of a kind, while that of 
H. N Wieman is theistic (If impersonal) Ver- 
gilius Fcrm has recently come out in defense of 
an " J— 1— . ^ , u (See tahliograpiiy ar 

tnda end theDloj^ Al»o iee *V»ri- 
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etiM of NatnraLim” Vergiliuj Fenn, jjd- 

vmtuT n Pbtia offiy ( 936) pp 210 ff, md 
fasstm ) Much reaham is akin to idealism at 
many points (cf S Alexander, B.. W Sellars, 
W P Montague) See B. Bosanquet, TAe Meet- 
ing of Extremes »» Contemporary Phdosophi 

(1921) 

Historically there are four main types of ideal 
ism 1) The Platomc Plato is often called a 
realist on the ground that his Ideas are inde- 
pendent of mind, whether human or divine, hut 
becauBe he combines objectivity of ideal values 
with a personal theism, he is the great founder 
of idealism (perhaps anticipated by Anaxagoras) 
2) r.4e Berkeleian. Berkeley taught that all re 
alit} 18 of the nature of consciousness, eonsisting 
of ideas (passive and inert) and spirit (active) 
The eve of nature is not material, but perceptual; 
it consists only of ideas which the Divine Spirit 
gives to human spirits 3) The Hegelian The 
coherence of one absolute system, an individual 
whole, is the ground and explanation of every- 
thing The Idee, as Hegel calls it, is an Absolute 
Spirit. 4) The Eoizean. For Lotee, selfhood or 
personality is the ultimate metaphysical fact 
Everything that is is either a self or some aspect, 
process, part, or relation of a self or Selves — 
These four ^pes (except perhaps Platonism) are 
also found m Indian, and to some extent in 
Chinese, thought. 

The Platonic tjpe may be called axiological, 
the Eerkeleian, mentahstc or subjective, the He- 
gelian, organic, absolute, or objective; and the 
Lotieaa, personaLstic These four types are not 
sharply distinguished from each other, and the 
chief systems of idealism combine traits from all 
four Idealists like Bradley emphasize the He- 
gelian at the expense of the other three types, so, 
to some extent, do Bosanquet, Creighton, Barrett, 
and Robinson In J S Bixler, the Platonic is 
dominant, although place is found for the others 
All four tjpns merged and unified in the 
thought of idealists like W. R. Sorley, A S 
Pringle-Pattison, B P. Bowne, J. Royce, M W. 
Calkins, H. Munsterberg, W. E Hocking, and 
J. S Moore. 

See Platonism, Hegelianism, Personalism, 
Berkeley, Lotze See also ontology 

J Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (1892) , 
R F. A Hoernl6, Idealism as a Philosophy (1927) , 
E S. Bnghtman, A Philosophy of Ideals (1928), 
W E Hocking. Types of Philosophy (1929) ; A C 
Ewiag, Idealism A Critical Survey (1934) . B Blan* 
sliatd. The Nature of Thought (1939). esb 

idealism, practical; Devotion to ideals*, espe- 
cially to soaal ideals Independent of epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical idealism, although most 
metaphysical idealists are also practical idealists 
(c g., Plato and Hegel). E s ». 

idealism, subjective: See Berkeley, George, 
epistemology , idealism, epistemological. 

Idealistic School, Buddhist: See Buddhist 
Terminology 

idolatry The wonlup of a phytLcal object, 
ally an ■■ god. It may refer to llir woi- 
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idola 

lup of al en d v n t es or to the adorat on of 
Tvlia een and tang Me as opposed to the n 
hep ual be ng- o o he ex ess ve vencra 
tion of any human creation inscead of the one true 
creator god See sin. r w f 

idols and images: An idol is a representation of 
a deity m symbolic or human foririj adored or 
worshiped as a tangible raanlfestatioa of the 
divme presence. Idols are images* hut many im- 
ages are not worshiped Some are amulets ef- 
fective through their own inherent qualities 
others are fetishes made effective by an indwell- 
ing spirit. Pictured or sculptured images of 
saints, of events in the history of a religion, or 
in the life of the founder appearing in religious 
structures often serve the purposes of instruction 
or inspiration, thev may or may not be wor- 
shiped. Images, but not idols, are such forms as 
the models of sti-vants and companions buried 
with the desd in Egypt, China and Japan, or the 
portrait statue of the dead man indwelt ty his 
Ka* in the Egyptian tomb Images of ancestors 
may be revered, or used as fetishes, or If the an- 
cestors have attained divinity, worshiped as idols. 
On the border line between image and idol are 
the st.itues of the Jain Masters and of Confucius 
who were reveied as great teachers rather than as 
gods. 

Idols and images in human form are a late 
product of culture The nature deities of early 
religions were tangible and visible realities and 
needed no symbolic representation. A material 
form was requiied to localize the presence of an 
invisible spirit When the gods became spirits* 
their presence was associated Erst with tangible 
symbols — sun, moon, a lightning-shattered oak, a 
pillar of wood or stone, a phallus, a cairn, a mir- 
ror, a bird or an animal The symbol usually 
had some relation to the activity or character of 
tile god Alt worked first at the perfecting of 
the ajmbols and then turned to the representation 
of the gods m human form, retaining their sym- 
bols as attributes Sometimes a ceremony was 
necessary to make the image come ahvc with the 
indwelling presence of the god The effort to 
portray the poweis of the various deities pro- 
duced same fantastic idols in Hinduism and 
Buddhism 

The leligions of Babylonia and Egypt* treated 
the idols as real embodiments of the gods Hin- 
duism and Buddhism** made large use of idols 
as aids to popular devotion although the intellec- 
tuals knew that no image, not even a mental im- 
age, could represent the divine reality The re- 
ligion of Israel* used images for many centuries 
until the struggle with neighboring cults led to a 
fanatical official rejection of them. Christianity 
created countless images hut officially condemns 
idolatry Since the destruction of the idols of 
Mecca by Mohammed*, Islam* has forbidden their 
use Zoroastrianism* never represesated ddty in 
human form. See charms and amulets j fetishistti. 

(Babylonian) Term for dbo gods of heaven, 

rfy gnds la thoea Mbs whfcJt 


ars above the honzon at any one time) foda enb- 
bod ed in stars that d p below the ^naon are 
n the underworld and known collectively as 
Anunnakt r l.p. 

Ignatius of Antioch: Traditional third bishop 
of Syrian Antioch (Eusebius, H. E in, 36, 2), 
believed to have been martyred at Rom* during 
the reign of Trajan. During hia trip from 
Antioch to Rome he wrote seven letters now in- 
cluded among the Apostolic Fathers, o*®., Ephe- 
sians, Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadel- 
phians, Smyrneans, and to Polycarp. In all of 
them two notes are dominant 1 respect for the 
authority of the bishops of the several congrega- 
tions, 2 a protest and ■warning against Docet- 
ism*, which denied reality to the sufferings of 
Jesus. The letter to the Romans is a passionate 
plea to the local Christians not to prevent 
(through mistaken kindness) his long anticipated 
martyidom in the arena. In all of the letters 
the Christians addressed are urged to encourage 
Antioch to rally after her great loss. Two other 
versions — usually styled the '‘long recension” and 
the “Syriac abridgement” — are extant, but Lave 
little claim to originality The authenticity of 
the traditional seven, although widely accepted, is 
not entirely free from difficulties. If genuine, the 
letters arc important evidence as to the early rise 
of what may be called the "monarchical episco- 
pate”, and to the caution and restraint showed 
by Rome in the matter of martyring Christians. 
See clergy The most convenient edition of the 
letters is K. Lake’s Tke ApesUltc Fathers, Vol 
I (Loeb Classical Library, 1913) m s.K. 

ignorance: Partial or complete lack, of knowl- 
edge In law ignorance of the law does not, in 
general, excuse from reipoasibili^ for the conse- 
quences of one’s acts In ethics Socrates* held 
that virtue is knowledge and vice ignorance. This 
doctrine omits the role of will and habit in con- 
duct In matters moral and religious ignorance 
may be involuntary and unavoidable, or voluntary 
and removable The former is called invincible 
Ignorance and excuses from culpability in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church The latter Is called vin- 
cible Ignorance and is sin r w v. 

ignorance, divine: See omniscience. 

Ihmels, Ludwig Hemrich: (1858-1933) He 
was Lutheran professor of theology in Erlangen 
and Leipzig, and bishop of Saxony Faith wa» 
for him not based upon dogma, but upon the 
revelation of God which consists in acts. Hence 
the certainty of the Christian is certainty of faith. 
Although he veered toward bible theology and 
Rltschhanism*, he nevertheless assigned to dogmq 
and creed norm.itive significance for theoloOT. 

Die SelhststSsidtgktif dtr Dogmatik gtgenhafr der 
RtUgsomphtloiophse (Leipzig, 1900) , Dre chrissUcht 
Wahfheitigetaissheht Hr letzter Grand and tore Entste- 
hang (leipzig, 1901) : Die Bsdeatung des Asiierstats- 
glaaitns (Leipzig, 1902) ; ’Theonomie and Aatonomte 
Im Ucite der thrsstlscben Ethsk (Leipzig, 1903) ; 
Ceetralfragea der Degmatsi sn der Gegtnwart (leip- 
ilt Wl). Das CbfbitMam tmihm ni stdnrr Ergn- 
ms C Tripji fc 1917 ) « *. 



I H S here a e the fi t three let crs ttf the 
G eek wo d le oa tshen s spelled n ap al 
lette 8 S nee H was later in s akea for a ap tal 
h t wa g ven the e an ous n e p eta on J « 
num Salva Je u the Sa of Men 

In fa t t s mpfy an abb ev at on of the name 
Jesiia which served as a sj'mbol for htm. See 
fish as symbol, symbohsm. Cf labarum cT.c. 


ijma: (Arabic uma, agreement) Agreement 
among the learned of Islam is the prinaple 
wherebj religious beliefs become articles of faith 
The plural tjm-aa means the collective body of 
these decisions, makirig up the orthodox tradition 
“My people shall never be unanimous in error”, 
sa d Mohammed. p.B.jr. 


IkimatOD. (Egyptian) King of Egypt, Amen- 
hotep IV (c. 1375-1358 B.C ) who established 
the worship of Aton, the visible sun disc, as the 
religion of Egypt, displacing Amon, god of 
Thebes, took the name Ikhnaton (‘spirit of 
Aton'), built temples, composed hymns, and es- 
tablished ceremonies for Aton, soon after his 
death Amon* wurship was restored and the work 
of the reformer was destroyed p l p 


illegitimacy ‘ The act of giving birth to a child 
out of wedlock. Ordinarily the child conceived 
out of wedlock is the consequence of illicit sexual 
relations although in some cultures, sexual inter- 
course IS looked upon as a normal part of court- 
*hip and conception ts regarded as a guarantee of 
the potential fertility of the marriage*. Under 
these circumstances, the marriage is consummated 
and the position of the child is no different from 
those bom in wedlock More commonly, how- 
ever, both the illegitimate child and its mother 
lose caste. In general within recent occidental 
culture the humanitarian movement has tended to 
mitigate the seventy of treatment accorded both 
the illegitimate child and its mother as symbol- 
ized in the substitution of the terms, “illegitimate 
child” for bastard, “born out of wedlock” for 
illegitimacy, and “unmarried mother” for the il- 
legitimate mother. Nevertheless in the United 
States it is a widespread practice for pregnant 
unmarried women to leave their iocal communi- 


ties to give birth to their children in the privacy 
of a strange locale or in institutions whi^ Bpe- 
cialize in providing care for such persons. Not 
Infrequently the child is then placed for adoption 
and reared by foster parents Some states require 
that the father if known support his illegitimate 
idiild but he IS not compelled to give it his name. 
The rural mores often sanction the compulsion of 
marr.age between the two persons and ^eec have 
become known colloquially as “shot-gun” mar- 
riages 

Kingsley Davis. "lUegitimacy and the Social Struc- 
ture, ' AmeTtcuti jesmsi ef Sociology, vol XLV 
tSeptember. 1939) , pp 215 233 ; Percy G ' Kam- 
tnerer. The Vnmamed Mother (1918) , Ernest R. 
Mowier. Disorgamsatwn Personal and Social (1942) ; 
Ruth Retd. The Illegitimate Family in Nett/ Yari 
City (1934). 


lUumiiiati 1 A name applied to groups claiming 
to have special enlightenment, religious or intel- 


sn 


lectual There a e tra es of I lum nat n Spa n 
n the s I egnth C n uty and Ignatius Loyola was 
wa ned aga ns as o ation w h them The e 
we e g oup a F an e hat u ed the t le though 
of en wh i y d stinct f om one anothe In Ge 
many n the la e e ghteenth century a soc ety 
half religious, haif poimtal, spiead Wideiy, but 
collapsed under persecution G r c 

illusion: A sense perception which does not give 
the true character of the ooject or action per 
ceived. Whether due to mistaken, judgment about 
sense data or to erroneous perception is debatable 
It IS to be distinguished from hallucination in 
which the external sense stimulus is lacking 
There are normal illusions of ordinaty perception 
and pathological illusions that characterize insan- 
ity Religious ascetics and mystics by virtue of 
their temperament or longing are believed to be 
easily subject to illusions The term is sometimes 
applied to that non-literal ingredient of religious 
belief which consists of symbolical construction or 
imaginative interpretation placed upon a core of 
real fact or valid insights m order to communi- 
cate, vivify and drive home the essential truth of 
the belief R.wr. 

image of God: According to Genesis 1 26 
Adam was created “m the image of God,” The 
reference here is evidently to spiritual resem- 
blance atone, the gift of self-conscious reason, a 
faint adumbration of the supreme reason of God 
This image does not belong only to man in his 
stats of primeval innocence hut is transmitted to 
Adam’s descendants {IM S.13). Whoever de- 
stroys a man does violence to God’s image (fisd 
9 6). 

Crtiical vteu The term “image of God” calls 
up the highly controversial question of whether 
the Hebrews at any time worshiped an actual 
image of YHWH Many scholars have held that 
the golden calf of Aaron and those set up by 
Jeroaboam, as well as the idol of MIcah, Gideon’s 
“ephod”, etc., are all evidence of iconic worship 
of YHWH, But all this rejects the unanimous 
testimony of Israelite tradition The written 
sources, plus the completely negative results of 
excavation indicate that the Mosaic religion was 
from the beginning aniconic and that material 
representations were foreign to its spirit from 
the beginmng. i. F, — s x. 

images. The controversy which broke out in the 
Byzantine Empire* over the worship of images 
(or icons) is known as the Iconoclastic Contro- 
versy It began in 72 S with the prohibition of 
image worship by Emperor Leo III The church 
both East and West opposed the edict, Pope Greg- 
ory II denouncing iconoclaam as a heresy (727) i 
Patriarch Germanus of Constantinople was de- 
prived of his see The most important of the 
Eastern iconodules (image worshipers) was St 
John of Damascus* who denied the Emperor’s 
right to legislate m dogmatic matters. The 
struggle continued during the reign of Emp, Con- 
stantine V (741-775), but during the regency of 
Irene terminated with the victory for image wor- 





fhipers At tie Seventi Ecumenlca! Couna! 
(7S7) it ■WHS decreed that images should be ven- 
erated but not adored 

But the struggle broke out anew in the reign 
of Emperor Leo V (813-20), ■nho rnade tie tu- 
prenie effort to impose iconoclasm upon tie 
ciurci Tie chief defender of iconodulism was 
Theodore of Studjoa* . However, this attempt 
failed a^ain, this time m the regency of Theo- 
dora. She convoked a Council in 843 which re- 
stored the worship of images Since that time 

jt became the chief feature of the Orthodox type 
of piety The event is celebrated to this day in 
The Festival of Orthodoxy. Cf Caroline Books, 
icon, relic 

E J Martin, A Htsiory of the (conocUstic Contra- 
retsy (London, n d ) , A A Vasihev, History of 
the Byzantine Empire, 2 vols. (1928) sis 

images and idols: See idola and images 

imam or imaurn: (Arabic imam, leaden from 
artma, to go before or precede) The officiating 
pnest of a Moslem ino3q.ue. Also a title given 
to various Moslem leaders, such as the Caliph*, 
chiefs, the founders of the four orthodox sects, or 
a leading author on any subject. See Moham- 
medanism p s J 

imitation in religion' (Lat imttatto') The repe- 
tition of a behavior pattern observed in another 
person, or persons, in whom one is interested. 
Such interested perception tends automatically to 
issue in similar action unless inhibited by eon- 
fUcting habit or critical judgment Imitation is 
particularly characteristic of childhood, although 
not restricted to it Together with suggestibility, 
it IS the conservative or traditionahzing factor 
in community life The individual tends, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to copy the accepted be- 
havior modes of his society and, in so doing, to 
acijuire the associated attitudes and feelings 
Learning by mutation is an important factor in 
character building and is an essential preliminary 
to the development of moral insight. In general, 
moral qualities and religious attitudes are most 
deeply rooted in persons in whom imitation of 
such qualities and attitudes began in early child- 
hood. S.T .11 

Imitation of Christ: This is a classic of Chris- 
tian devotional literature which has appeared in 
more than a thousand editions, has been trans- 
lated into every common language^ and apart 
from the Bible is the most widely read Christian 
book. The book is rich in counsel on the path of 
giowth in the spiritual life*. It is unflinching In 
Its insistence that The Hoyal Road of Ae itoly 
Cross can only be taken by those who are pre- 
pared to suffer with Christ, and that nothing 
short of the inevitable tribulation which a break 
with the lusts of this world will bring can serve 
to “scour off the rust of my defects.” Although 
Thomas a Kempjs (1380-14.71) of Windesheim 
in Holland issued the book under his name ia 
1441 ti anthonhip hai long been n dispute. 
Albert Hym. (C 1925) 

that a Kemp t only amnhled and 


worked over the writings of early members of 
the Brethren of the Common Life* such as Kctel, 
Zerbolt and Florentius Radwjn Joseph Malaise 
{fthe Tollowsnz of Chrtst, 1937) on the basis 
of the famous Lubeck mss, discovered in 1921, 
has presented the most convincing case for the 
Imitatson being taken principally from the Spir- 
itual Diary of Gerard Groote, the founder of the 
Brethren of the Common Life of which Thomas 
a Kempis was a member. See Groote. » v s 

immaculate conception: (Lat. tmmiiaslata, uit- 
spotted, sinless, and canceptto, conception) The 
doctrine that by Christ’s merits and in view of 
the fact that she was to he his mother, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary* was from the moment of her con- 
ception in St. Anne’s womb kept free from anginal 
sin See Confessions, Formal of the Christian 
Church, Sixtus IV, Pope, Peter Aureoli, Pins 
DC L.K w. 

immanence: (Lat sst manere, dwell in) In gen- 
eral philosophical usage the word refers to a) 
an activity when it produces its effect from within 
the pauent, or h) an entity when its being wuhtn 
something else contributes to the existence of that 
thing Immanence may he complete or partial, 
but the concept represents a protest against ul- 
timate dualism or pluralism, and transitive causal- 
ity. 

In theology the terra refers either to complete 
or to partial identification of God* with the 
world The absolute immanence of God in the 
universe means pantheism*. The absolute inde- 
pendence of God from the world once created 
means deism* The theistic tradition, mediating 
for metaphysical and moral reasons, posits a 
God immanent in the world but not exhausted in 
it (transcendent) 

The manner of immanence has reflected both 
mctaphyalcal differences and changes in scientific 
conceptions, ranging from resemblance, participa- 
tion, and persuasion (Plato), to emanation, cre- 
ation, degradation, evolution, organicity, and 
emergence. Some recent trends emphasize the 
importance of the world to God’s development 
See theism, transcendence, Cf Fiske, John 

’'Immanence" by A. C. McGiffeit in J Hastings, 
Erst of Rel, and Ethics p xm. 

immediacy: (Lat. m meitas, middle) Psycho- 
logical and Epistemological. 

Psychological immediacy is the condition in 
which the object of awareness is directly present 
to the mind. It contrasts with the reflective in- 
terpretation of the object, or fenowledge-ahout 

Epistemological immediacy characterizes knowl- 
edge about realitji (or the nature of the psycho- 
logical object) gained without mediation, either 
as self-evident, or without resort to inference and 
interpretation 

An epistemological dualist, as opposed to the 
monist, holds that the psychological immediacy 
of the object ^oes not involve epistemological im- 
mediacy whether natural □ mystical ce 

be m question. For example God, or hn 
may be psycho ogicaDy without n 
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$a ly JU6 fy ng the clam of the in 78 tc that 
knowledge of God B ep Btemolog ca y intme 
d a e Sec da um ep stemology 

F R Tenoaot, Pi h opi cal Tieology 2 vols 
(pa PJO) J M Moo e Tito e of Re g oas 
hspen n e 938 pas 

immersion: Baptism* hy complete suhmeTsion in 
water, as distinfuished from affusion* (or asper- 
sion) and infusion, the mode practised in the 
early church and certain modem religious bodiea 
as the Eastern Orthodoi, the Baptists, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ**, and numerous sects. See tnne 
immersion. w m b 

imniortality, argnmeais for and against; As 
the term is employed in this article, immortality 
means the everlasting duration of the individual 
human personality This definition admits a num- 
ber of conceptions of personally, but is intended 
to imply some self-recogniaed continuity of pur- 
pose and memory from the present life into the 
future. See immortality, kinds of. 

A. Some Popular but Uncritical Arguments 

1 Consoitsiis getthtan The argument that im- 
mortality must be true because belief in it has al- 
ways been universal among normal human beings 
is refuted bv two considerations; a) that the be- 
lief has not been held by all normal men (unless 
an ad hoc definition of ^‘normal” be adopted)} 
and b) that even if belief had been so nearly 
universal until now as is claimed, that would not 
prove the belief true The belief lu an earth- 
centered physical universe would have been better 
supported by this argument m, let us say, the 
year 1000, than is belief in immortality now. 
But lie geocentric theory was, nevertheless, false 

2. Origins of belief It is often pointed out 
that in the individual child belief in a future life 
originates in teaching or “conditioning” by the 
home or church, both of which hate often been 
subject to error. Similarly, it is said that prim- 
itive men first came to believe in the soul’s sur- 
vival of death by observing the apparent inde- 
pendence of the body shown by the soul in 
dreams. Now, it is argued, we have disclosed 
the real causes of the doctrine, in the individual 
and the race. Other evidences are la truth only 
rationalncations of a prior faith Since the causes 
themselves are not adequate ground for the doc- 
trine, It is therefore bared at a primitive and 
childish superstition To such argument it may 
be replied that the doctrines of survival held by 
savages and children are as radically unlike the 
beliefs held intelligent and mature men as as- 
trology IS unlike the astronomy which evolved 
from It, and equally irrelevant to the truth of the 
more mature views. Moreover, many a true con- 
clusion has been drawn from false premises, as 
every logician knows, 

3. Traditional associations of belief. Much 

contemporary doubt of immortality is affected by 
unmoral and irrational ideas long associated with 
it, such as the notions of literal golden pavements 
in Heaven, and of infant damnation Such as- 
sociations have, obviously, no bearing on the 
Ij uLh of docxi ines not iix nnr impTying 

thm ji, 
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4 Effect of des e on be ef Many persons 
who be eve n mmo tal (y find the r faith pleas- 
ant and comfo ting It s the efo e concluded hy 
some uncr tica m nds that all so called arguments 
fo immor al ty mus a tua y he nstaaces of mere 
wishful thinking But probably most men who 
eitpect to receive salary checks near the first of 
next month have good reasons for their expecta- 
tion and the fact that they enj'oy the prospect is 
quite irrelevant to the question of truth Whether 
the reasons for belief in immortality are also good 
reasons must be determined by examining them, 
not by observing the emotions which accompany 
belief 

5 Supposed selfishness of belief. Some oh- 
jectors think that belief m endless life Is selfish. 
Probably some such belief is accompanied by 
selfish purposes But surely belief m the immor- 
tality of others is not selfish. Moreover, it is 
hard to see why faith in a life after death is 
more selfish than belief in life after tonight’s 
sleep Whether either belief is selfish or not de- 
pends on the kind of life one purposes to live, 
not on Its length. 

6 Difficulties of describing a future life More 
serious is the objection that no believer can ac- 
curately describe the life to come sq that it can 
be presented in vivid detail to the imagination 
Despite the sublime allegories of Bunyan, Dante, 
and the Apocalypse, the contention is doubtlesi 
true Yet there are many of our present experi- 
ences which are fundamentally spiritual, as pure 
mathematics, prayer, moral aspiration, and the 
love of a kindred spirit None of these tan be 
presented to the sensory imaginataon, hut all are 
real and rich in meaning All may be conceived 
as continuing after death if consciousness persists. 
As for the means of communication beyond the 
grave, we cannot now predict them. But neither 
could a pre-existmg human mmd have predicted 
our present bodies nor their physical environment 

B. The Platonic Arguments. Famous m the 
history of theology but unimportant for present 
evaluation of the doctrine of immortality are the 
following arguments of Plato*. 

1, When one kind of being generates its op- 
posite, the former will in turn, be generated by 
the latter Therefore, as day generates mght and 
night day, so life generates death but death will 
likewise generate life. Plato’s principle is based 
on a few selected matances and does not hold 
true universally. Eg, fire “generates” cold ashes, 
but cold ashes do not generate fire 

2 The soul is by definition the life principle. 
A dead soul would, accordingly, be g contradic- 
tion in terms, like a cold fire. This is true. No 
such thing as a dead soul can exist. But it is not 
logically impossible that a soul may cease to be 
anything at all, or may become Bome being other 
than soul. 

3. Since the soul knows the eternal Ideas, it 
shares then eternity to the extent of being ever- 
lasting in time, though not, like them, timeless 
Ir one does not accept Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, 
he will not be conviiicrd, and even If he docs bo- 
licre m the Ideas, be may insist that a 
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mere knowing of them no more implies a sharing 
in their imroortalUp than does the participation 
IE them exemplified in a aestructible tree or stone 

4 The sou! is simple and therefore not sub- 
ject to dissolution. But it is questionable fn ex- 
actly what sense the soul is simple Moreover, 
some simple elements, such as sensations, do 
cease to be, 

5 The soul IS a self-mover. Since it provides 
its own motion and its motion is its vciy life and 
being, it will never die. But the most hardy ex- 
ponent of free will today would scarcely go so 
for as to assert that the human soul has never re- 
ceived any impulsion from any other source what- 
soever If any impulsion has been received it 
may be that without the continuaftce, at intervals, 
of such impulsions, the soul wilj run down like 
an unwound clock. Moreover, this argument im- 
plies infinite pre-existence with all its difficulties. 
(See pre-existence.) 

6 There is evidence m our present life that 
the human soul did not begin m time, but has 
always been in existence If the soul did not be- 
gin It probably will not end. But the evidence 
for pre-existence is not convincing and there are 
serious objections (See pre-existence.) However, 
when the critics argue further, that if the soul 
has begun in time it will also end they seem to 
be on uncertain ground. The senes of positive 
integers has a beginning hut no end. We have 
no way of knowing that every temporal series 
with a beginning has also an end. 

C Main Arguments Against Immortality 

3 Lack of sensory evidence The souls of the 
dead are neither observed to depart from the 
bodies nor discovered by the senses to be in ex- 
istence afterward Since in a scientific age evi- 
dence of the senses must be demanded in support 
of every hypothesis, the lack of such evidence is, 
in many minds, a fatal blow to the doctrine of 
immortalitv. To this positivistic argument, two 
replies may conceivably be made. Both, in fact, 
have been set forth. First, it is insisted that the 
senses do bear witness to immortality as a fact. 
Orthodox Christians believe that Jesus was ob- 
served by the senses of the disciples, to be alive 
and active after his death. Even if this testi- 
mouT were accepted by doubters, they might ask 
whether the survival of death by one professedly 
superhuman soul proved the immortality of other, 
merely human souls But most doubters would 
question the historical evidence. The believer’s 
reply to both questions would usually take the 
form of an appeal to the authority of revelation. 
Whether such an appeal is valid is a problem to 
be examined later But it is not an appeal to 
sensory evidence such as the positivist demands. 
Many persons would answer the positivist by ad- 
ducing the evidence from psychic research*. , But 
this evidence could at best prove only the survival 
of death, not an everlasting survival. Actually, 
while some well-attested psychic phenomena do 
give some evidence of ways of knowing unac- 
ceptable to traditional modern psychology, there 
seona to be little fox supposing that theae 
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spirits. The second reply to the positivist is that 
many hypotheses not subject to sensory evidence 
are nevertheless well supported Especially is this 
true of the present existence of human conscious- 
ness If there were no evidence of any kind, it 
IB admitted, belief would be indefensible, but the 
evidence need not he of a sensory character. 

2. The psychophysioloficil objection The 
most important evidence against immortality is 
the intimate relation between body and mind, 
which makes it difficult to believe that conscious- 
ness can endure after the death of the body The 
concluBiveness of this argument depends on the 
belief that consciousness is a mere function of 
the brain, dependent upon the brain not only for 
Its present mode of being and of communication 
with other minds, but also for its very existence 
For this doctrine evidence is lacking Many be. 
mgs which, while in relation with others, are 
profoundly affected by them, are nevertheless 
capable of existing Without them Thus, a child’s 
whole mind may be so completely controlled by 
a moving picture he is seeing that one might ex- 
jiect his consciousness to cease when the picture 
IS at an end. But instead it is simply shifted to 
a new set of relations If materialism is true, of 
course immortality is impossible. But so also is 
present consciousness and the meaningful quest of 
truth. If idealism is true, then the body itself is 
a system of experiences of mmds and one might 
then reasonably expect it to be replaced at death, 
by other experiences The true interpretation of 
the relation of body and mind cannot be estab- 
lished by scientific observation but is dependent 
upon one’s whole world view 

D. Main Arguments For Immortality 

1 Arguments from intuition and revelation. 
Intuitions differ Some persons profess to know 
intuitively that immortality is true, others with 
equal immediacy that it is false. Any adequate 
criteria for judging such intuitions would seem 
to depend upon further judgment as to the rela- 
tion between various kinds of character and the 
fundamental meaning of the world If one ac- 
cepts theism then he may reasonably give con- 
siderable weight to the reported spiritual insights 
of saintly and intelligent men whom he has rea- 
son to think fitting vehicles of divine revelation. 
Without belief In God, such evidence will have 
little importance. 

2. Pragmatic and moral arguments. It is often 
argued that the effecta of faith m the future life 
are so salutary as to afford good evidence of the 
truth of this belief. To be sure, some effects have 
been bad, such as the cruelties of the Inquisition, 
the self-torture of Mohammedan fakirs, and such 
other-worldly preoccupation at to encourage toler- 
ation of human misery and injustice here. But 
these effects do not result from tie more intel- 
ligent and ethical views The latter views do, 
on the other hand, support such courage, hope, 
and comfort m peril and sorrow, and give such a 
sense of permanence and dignity to intellectual, 
aesthetic, educational, religious, and moral 
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IS eo deeply and widely useful is also true Ttew 
seems to be ground for such faith only l£ truth, 
about reality is mherently haimonious wiin our 
own highest aspirations as it is if the*sm JS trj»v 
Kant’s moral argument for irnmortaljti? as ^ 
ethical postulate depends on a similar belief m 
the relevance of duty to truth* 

3 Rationality of the universe AU the 
achievements of mouern science are founned on 
belief in the fundamental rationality of the world 
Give uti this postulate and all our vast system of 
infeTences from present data to future and distant 
evfnts falls like a house of cards But if im- 
moTtaUtv IS not true, then we are confronted 
with a strange irrationality* Alter an age-long 
evolution of ever more complex beings, there has 
been produced at last a creature whose worth ts 
bevond iiuestion because he experiences his own 
worth and evaluates all things by ideals which 
enable him to unlock the secrets of nature itself 
He cannot always live here* fSee immortalitv, 
kinds of Social Influence) If this life is _ all 
there Is for him then all of this long evolution- 
ary process will finally come to naught, just 
when victory — the creation of something of value 
in and to itself — 'has been achieved Is this what 
one would expect of a world so thoroughly ^ra- 
tional as the world of naodem thought and scien- 
tific achsesement^ It must he noted that this ar- 
gument depends upon the consiction that the 
world is not only rationrJ in its mechanical con- 
stancy but also in Its fidelity to purpose. Many 
philosophers have believed that the mechanical 
constancy aflirnied by scientific faith could not he 
explained without belief also in a fundamental 
purposive rationality} such as theism asserts But 
again we find that without appeal to a theistic 
world-view, the evidence for Immortality would 
be unconvincing On the other hand, if theism 
IS accepted, then not only this and some other 
evidences already cited gii'e valid support to the 
doctrine of immortality, but there are also certain 
additional arguments which may now be briefly 
presented. 

+ The Goodness of God 

a. If God is good, then He wills to conserve 
value, since even a minimum definition of good- 
ness would imply at least that much. But If 
man is doomed to annihilation, then all the value 
achieved b} men of all the ages will one day 
cease to be. If a good God would permit that 
St would be only because He was powerless to 
prevent it The power He has displayed in the 
creation of man and the world would seem 
clearly adequate to prevent such a final catas- 
trophe 

b If this life is all, then many lives will end 
in peculiarly uajust conditions The problem of 
injustice in the distribution of pains and pleasures 
in this life is, at best, a difficult one for the 
theist But without the belief m immortality it 
will be completely insoluble (For further discus- 
sion of the problem of just compensation for sin 
and virtue, see rewards and punishments.) 

c* Some persons enter upon this life with great 
proodsc of fine achi But env 


obstacles, disease, and accident seem, wnh ter- 
rible consistency to obstruct every aspiration, un- 
til death intervenes. Will a good God let such 
careers stop there f Or will He provide new 
media of work and growth^ 

d The holiest of saints, the most learned of 
scientists, and the most gifted of artists are most 
keenly aware of the distance their finest efforti 
fall shait of the goals set m their hearts If 
theism IS true, God has given to man an infinite 
task If for this infinite task He has given cmiy 
a finite time, then juet when His most faithful 
children are seeking m deepest humility to obey 
H.t diiine commission He sweeps them aWay 
into utter annihilation To call such a being 
good would be a contradiction of terms 

Seldom has theism been held by enlightened 
thinkers without an accompanying belief m un- 
mortality. The above considerations indicate the 
reason The two doctrines arc So inextricably 
bound together by logical implication that either 
one Without the other is precarious and incom- 
plete See annihilationism, immortality, condi- 
tional, immortality, hinds ofi Ingersoll lectures, 
pre-eristenccj resurrection, rewards and punish- 


ments, soul, time, transmigration. 

See W. F Batrett, Psychical Research Cl?12) , H 
Bergson, Matter and Memory (1911) j J S Butler, 
ImmorlaUty and the Present Mood (1931), B S 
Btighlman, Immortality tn Post-Katittan Idealtsnt 
(1925) ; J W Duane, The New Immsrtaltiy (1959) , 
V Fenn, Ptrst Chapters tn Religtosis PhslosePhy 
(I9}7) ; G Galloway, The Idea of Immortality 
(1919) , H Hoffdmg, Phthsophy of ’Rshgton (ISKJd) , 
W James, Human Immortality (1897), B Jones, 
Spirit tn Man (1941) ; C lamont’, The Illtiiion of 
Immortality (1935), W P Montague. The Chances 
of Survntns Death (1934) , J Royce, The Concip 
isost of Immonahty (2900) , R A Tsanoff, The 
Problem of Immortality (1924). lhdbw 


immortality, coiKiitio&a} t Everlasting persona] 
existence, conceived as a spiritual achievement or 
privilege of some hunoan selves, rather than an 
inherent property or divinely given right of all 
The chief arguments urged m favor of this 
view are as follows i) Many passages of the 
Bible support it, eg, Prov 12 28, Matt 10.28, 
John 3 16, 11 26. Rom 2 7, I Tim. 6 16, J 
John 2 17. 2) Some of the Church Fathers stated 
the conditional view. Especially important are 
passages from Justin Martyr {Trypha, 4-6), Theo. 
philus of Antioch {Ad Antolyeum, u, 37), Ife- 
naeus {Adversus JiaereseSj 34), and Aroobiuj 
{Dtsputattones Adversus Genies, ii, 14, 16, 62, 
etc) 3) The annihilation of the wicked would 
be more in accord with the divine mercy and 
goodness than the everlasting punishment af- 
firmed by traditional doctrines of Christianlly and 
many other religions. 4) The most convincing 
philosophical arguments for immortality presup- 
pose the intrinsic value of the human soul There 
is, accordingly, little or bo evidence for belief in 
the immortality of those souls which are not 
valuable to themselves nor to others S) Condi- 
tionalissn would affirm a principle of the survival 
of the fittest m the spiritual realm coherent with 
the well-known biological law 6) Immortality 
impLiea the soul s ind e pe n dence of the body Sot 
sdHs which pred living h*» 
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made dependent on tte body would lack the moral 
autonomy and other resources of spiritual life to 
inaintam any meaning-ful existence apart from the 
bodv 

The opponents of conditlonaliam reply 1) The 
biblical passages cited by conditioaalists depend, 
for such interpretation, on the understanding of 
sucb words as “death” to mean annihilation, and 
of “hte" to mean continued existence Actually, 
these words are often used figuratively to con- 
note, respectively, spiritual disaster and blessed- 
ness. 2) Of the Church Fathers cited, only one, 
Arnobius, is clearly and consistently a condition- 
alist, while many patristic passages, even from 
the writings of men. claimed as supporters of 
conditionalism, clearly affirm the everlasting pun- 
ishment of the wicked. 3) To the other four ar- 
guments of the conditionalists conservative op- 
ponents reply that Justice requires eternal punish- 
ment, that the body is to be resurrected, and that 
It 13 not for men to deny the plain teachings of 
almost innumerable passages of scripture affirming 
everlasting punishment To the third argument, 
many liberal opponents of conditionalism, on the 
other hand, reply that, while the doctrine of in- 
escapable and everlasting punishment of the 
wcked is immoral, conditionalism is not the 
only, nor the best, alternative view 4) Every 
human soul is tutrinsically valuable. There may 
be disagreement concerning the question whether 
every biologically living human body, like that 
of ie “zero” tdiot, possesses a soul. But it is 
insisted that every self-conscious being capable of 
making choices affirms, by every act of will, even 
m murder or suicide, that there are ideals which 
to that soul are of Intrinsic value S) Arguments 
from analogy are precarious, and there is no em- 
pirical ground for supposing the principle of sur- 
vival of the fittest, which ia true of biological 
species, to be true also of spiritual individuals 

6) Even the most sensuous soul has some ideal 
aspirations, or is capable of developing them un- 
der conditions more favorable than those which 
have degraded many lives from very infancy in 
our evil earthly society. A good God can be 
trusted to provide further opportunities for spir- 
itual development, even of such degraded persons 

7) Furthermore, the belief in conditional immor- 
tality would set an infinite gulf between persons 
differing little in worth or spiritual attainment 
For presumably some would be found barely 
worthy of immortality, others barely deficient 
Between these classes would be a minute differ- 
ence in merit Yet tbeir destinies would be sep- 
arated by the infinity which divides a finite time 
from eternity Such a disparity between differ- 
ence in merit and difference in treatment would 
be grossly unjust. 

The earliest recorded conditional view of a 
philosopher was that of Chrysippus, the Stoic 
(282-20S Be) Later Stoics were divided on the 
question The Christian apologist, Arnobius (284- 
30S), has been mentioned. His defense of the 
doctrine had little influence and conditionalism 
nearly diaappcared from the It — of tie 
Chrf^ian world for twrive cm It was re- 


vived by Fausto Sozzini (1339-1604), and vigor- 
ously defended by Hobbes (1588-1679), Locke 
(1632-1704), and Rousseau (1712-1778). The 
earliest systematic argument for conditionalism 
as a Christian doctrine was presented by H 
Dodwell in 1706 The idea was revived in the 
nineteenth century by Richard Whately and Ed- 
ward FVliite, and then defended with especial 
thoroughness by E Petavel. Since Petavel the 
belief in conditional immortality has been up- 
held by many thinkers, including, among its most 
recent defenders, J. Y- Simpson, TV. E Hocking, 
and E S Brightmac. See immortality, argu- 
ments for and against, immortality, kinds of, 
pre-evistence; rewards and punishments; soul 

See E, S. Brightman, d Pkihsophy of Re/rg/a« 
0940) , W E, Hocking, Tbonehu on Death and 
Life (1937) , T H Leckie, The World to Coens 
and Pinal Destiny (1918) ; E Petavel, The Stmsglt 
for Eternal Life (1873) ; S. D. F Salmond, Chrrsftan 
Doctrine of Immorialtiy (1897) , J Y Simpson, 
Pdaet and ihs AUaiewnent of Immortality. (1922). 
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immortality, kinds of: .A. Substitute Concep- 
tions Many persons who do not believe that 
the human personality or soul can survive death 
do, nevertheless, assert that they believe in im- 
mortality. The doctrines which they affirm and 
call bv that name are of several kinds. 

1 Social influence The observation that an 
individual may influence others, and they yet 
others, does give to present choices an importance 
transcending the single life span Dstwald, who 
says he “can think of no grander perspective of 
immortality than this,” yet admits that the in- 
fluence a man leaves behind loses “individuality 
and the possibility of being distinguished,” and 
also points out that a universal catastrophe may 
finally extinguish the human race Indeed, most 
astrouomers would say that it is altogether irra- 
tional to expect an endless continuance of life 
on this planet. The relentless proceaa of the 
fixation of our indispensable oxygen supplv in 
solid forms goes on unceasingly and will eventu- 
ally doom the race even it the earth escapes such 
spectacular catastrophes as are observed frequently 
to occur in other parts of the universe. It there 
IS no other life than this earthly career, then 
even social influence is destined to end at last 

2 Biological continuity. The same objections 
apply equally against giving the name of Im- 
mortality to the obvious biological continuity of 
the individual with his offspring 

3 Eternity of truth and value. J. S. Bixler 
says, “Perhaps immortalitj should stand not for 
an unending existence but for the realization m 
mortal life of that by which mortality is trans- 
cended. In Che place of endless quantity we may 
have to put belief in a quality which temporal 
limits cannot confine,” But it is not clear how 
anything more valuable than the abstract pos- 
sibility of a quality can fail to be confined by the 
temporal limits of the beings m which it inheres 

4 Impersonal monism. Aristotle* affirmed the 

immortality of man’s active intellect, by which 
he meant the lyitem of inteil retrial ‘dcali and ino- 
pbcationi winch aharn with GexL But 
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the continuance of the cosmic, purposeJtss Wsli, in 
the phUoaopLy of Schopenhauer* nor, on tie 
otter hand, with the absorption of the worker 10 
his work Tie latter ta urged bv Kirsopp Lake 
as tie true nnmortality, and he insists concerning 
bis own work, that alter the annihilation or his 
individuality at death, “it mil still be mine.” 
What could be the meaning of “mine” when 
there is no “I” Is a mystery Obviously we are 
dealing here with rhetoric, not precise theology 
nor philosophy 

3. Conceptions of Personal Immcrtaltty 

1 . Physical or quasj-piysjcal survival. The 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
has never implied that the living body itself con- 
stituted the continiiing individual Rather, be- 
hef m tie reaurrcction of the body has presup- 
posed the jtiimortality of the soul. Some other 
religions, however, lave affirmed the continued 
existence of a soul which was itself * shadowy 
thing, like the body in form, but highly attenu- 
ated {See resurrection ) But it may be safely 
assumed that those who hold such beliefs mean, 
ho-wever vaguely, to assert also the continuance 
of some awareness of personal identic 

2 Transmigration. One of the most widely 
held beliefs cnncemlng immortality u the doc- 
trine that at death the soul passes to another 
body, human or anunai, the kind of body uJually 
beiag^ thought dependent on the quality of the 
life just lived. While this ancient view still 
prevails in the Orient, it is generally regarded 
in the Occident at a fanciful superstition. Since 
its acceptance would imply that manj or all pep- 
sons now living had lived in other forma before 
this life, is subject to the same objections as 
the belief In pte-existence*. 

3 Spiritual tnomsin Another ancient view is 
the belief in the merging of the human *ouI into 
the life of an all-embracing Divine Spirit This 
view is familiar to the philosophers of India 
Probably the return of ^e individual soul to 
Brahma -was at first not meant to imply a com- 
plete loss of individuality. But there are many 
passages in the Upanishads and Vedanta** which 
do seem to assert that individuality, even ao-w, 
IS an illusion (maya), and this view is dominant 
m Htndu^ thought, despite the arguments of op- 
posing thinkers known la India as dualists. Ac- 
cording to the prevailing monism, the real es- 
ience_Qf the individual soul is Atman, and Atmsti 
IS universal, being identical with Btahmi, the in- 
finite, alJ-embracing absolute Therefore, when 
the soul successfully concludes its pilgrimage and 
all mJyS ceases, the individual, as auch, is lost 
in the inconceivable vaitness of ' Brahms The 
thought of PloUnus* is similar The human soul, 
no-w enslaved by its preoccupation with evil mat- 
ter, may (ne itself by asceticism and reverent 
contemplation of pure intiJiyenoe. Even in this 
life the Soul may exper:|i>|e an ecstatic union 
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w h the d V ns One bu pe manen uii n awa ta 
the d s a d ng of he Be h n dca h B h the 
a ona demand fo un y of on ep n and the 
mys al p 3 on fa d aw ng eve nca e G d 
have tended o dc op u h mon vonvcpnons 
The fonner seems predom.ijaal in the thought of 
John Scotue Eriugcna, Hegel, and Royce, and 
the latter in the teachings of Eckhart, St. Thcr 
esa, and Jacob Eoehme*^ The idea of reabsorp 
tion in God appears occasionally in modern Chris, 
tian hymnology, as m the lines by George Maths. 
son, “I g've Thee buck the life I owe, That in 
Thine ocean-depths its fiow May richer, fuller 
be.” Though m this particular instance the 
known beliefs of the poet support a monistic m- 
terprecation, the use of such enpressions by theists 
often leaves doubt as to the precise meaning. The 
ethical infiuence of a spiritual monisn: will de- 
pend mainly upon the answer to the question 
whether the union -svith. God -will everlastingly 
affirm the value of all that is best in this life or 
whether it will foreicr negate .t, so that our 
present highest good will have become cvj, or 
at least of no account. Indian nnjiusts have often 
tended toward the latter, life-denying alternative, 
Christian mystics have differed, but in the last 
three centuries have usually been life-affirming, 
as are most of the occidemal moautic philosophers 

4 . Survival of a substrate soul. Many persons. 
Untrained In philosophy or theology, think of im 
rnortalitv as indefinite survival of a soul, con 
ceived as an unknown, immaterial being, subject 
neither to eKcrnal nor introspective observation, 
which somehow has or produces tie sensations and 
other elements of consciousness. Jt is as Lorke’i 
iaitda rasa Were to be, at death, divested of all' 
which experience has written upon it and were 
to enter a new realm of eiperienee -where new 
contest may be acquired It is not strange that 
the idea of such a soul being immortai' fails to 
arouse much interest. With no linkages of mem 
ory, purpose, nor even learned skills, there would 
Seem little reason for laentifying the future life 
of such an tmknovin thing with the present self 
It Is true that Roman Catholic theologians, and 
some Protestant theologians, believe in a sub- 
strate soul, as the subject or agent from -which 
Consciousness proceeds But they believe also tibat 
consciousness, with meaningful memories and 
sense of identity, -will continue to accompany this 
substrate in the life to tome 

5 . Immortality of the individual personal con 
sciousness In all of the conceptions of personal 
immortality, it seems to be tacitly assumed that 
after death I shall know that I ana, in some form, 
living on. But -what can by meant by calling 
the knower of that fact “I,” if there is no con- 
saousness of identity -with my present self’ And 
-why should the “I” then observed to be (till liv- 
ing be considered the same as the “I" now spec- 
ulating about the future, unless there is continuity 
of memory and purpose to link that being with 
the present? Every argument for immortality 
which seems to have much weight is an argu- 
ment for the continuance of that personal careei 
of purpose begun, but unfinished, here belo-w. Tbi 
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teachings of the N-T. seem clearly to affirm sucli 
personal contmmty, and so do nearly all Chri8- 
tiaii theoloa-iaaB, whether believing' also in an 
underlvtng' soul substance or not Belief m the 
continuity of personal consciousness here and he- 
vend the ^rave iS also maintained by the Moham- 
medansj most modern Jews, the “dualistic*^ school 
of modern Hinduism, the pcrsonalistic philoso’' 
phars, and many others- Sec immortality, argu- 
ments for and against, immortality, conditional, 
pre-existence, resurrection, rewards and punish- 
ments? soul, transmigration- 

See J BaiJlie. A»d tht Life Everlastfrrg (1?35) . 
the Bjbagavod-Gfta, J G Frazer, TBe Belief in Im- 
mofidttj and the Worship of the Dead (1922) , K 
Lake, hnmortaltfy and the Modern Mind (1922) , 
W Ost'wald, Indiotduahiy and Ifnmoriality (1905) , 
G A Reisucr, Egyptian Conceptions of Immortalttj 
(1912) I J Royctf The Conception of Immortality 
(1900) , and Vivtkaaanda, Jftana-Yoga (1933) 
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immortals, Taoist! See Chinese Terminology, 

immunity! (Lat immamtat, fr. immumSf free 
from a public obligation} Freedom from some 
burden or requirement More specifically, a 
privileged exemption of a person or class from 
legal obligations or penalties to which others are 
subject- la most societies having clearly defined 
classes of religious leaders, such leaders eniey 
immunities of various fcinds- Among such priv- 
ileges now extended to Christian clergymen and 
similar officials of all faiths, in America, are ex- 
emption from compulsory military service, from 
jury duty, and from payment of federal income 
tax on living quarters provided by the church or 
other religious organization served The churches, 
aUo, arc generally granted certain immunities, 
the chief being freedom from taxation of prop- 
erty used for services of "worahip Such priv- 
ileges vary greatlv m different countries, and 
even among the states of the United States- 
In general, immumtieB of religious bodies and 
their officers have been gradually reduced from 
feudal times to the present The various re- 
maimng exemptions are criticized as undemocratic 
class privileges, as indirect but real means of sup- 
porting churches by public taxation in violation 
of liberal principles, as weakening the influence 
of the privileged clergymen with citizens not so 
privileged, and as degrading the ministry itself hy 
encouraging those who engage in it to think of 
their office as a means of escape from responsibil- 
ity rather than a call to heavier responsibility 
On the other hand, immunities granted to the 
churches are defended on the ground that churches 
arc rendering important public services, valuable 
to all but supported by all too few Some legal 
privileges of clergymen are based on the claim 
of incompatibility between their religious offices 
and the services from which they are exempted, 
as mihtarv and jury services Special tax exemp- 
tions are defended on the ground that clergymen 
are pubilc servants whose income is at best dia- 
proportionately small when compared with the 
income of odier men of comparable ability and 
cd&cation. Sec benefit of cl erg y 


See N. F Brand* The Pastor*s Legal Adviser 
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imp; (Mid Bog, shoot, graft, scion) Little 

devil A petti? or inferior evil spirit, child of 
th* devil 1 $ an imp of Satan p 

impanation ■ In the theology of the Buchanst*", 
the theory that asserts the perdurance under the 
sacramental species of the substance of the Body 
and Blood of Christ together with the substance 
of bread and wine, in a form of substantial, or 
hypostatic, union Bv its emphasis on this lat- 
ter point it differs from consubstantiation*, which 
asserts the simple coexistence of the two sub- 
stances The theory is first mentioned, and re- 
futed as heretical, bv Guilmond d’Aversa (d ea 
109S), it was apparently held by certain unknown 
followers of Berengarius of Tours* (d 1086)* 
Some have maintamed that Luther’s doctrine on 
the Real Presence* was impanationist, more prob- 
ably he held a form of consubstantiation, m de- 
pendence on Wyciif* and certain nominalist the- 
ories (Bmdlkald Articles, III, art- 6) But the 
theory of impanation was apparently held by cer- 
tain Lutherans, whom Mclanchtbon* refuted. Cf 
Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord^s Supper J c m 

impadiments, marital: Sec marital impediments 

impUcit faith ^ In traditional Catholic theology, 
the term is employed to describe a faith which can 
exist in. any man who assents to the two funda- 
mental beliefs that a) God exists, and b) that he 
will reward those who seek to know him. Such 
implicit faith, acted upon, is sufficient to place iti 
holder xn the eoay of salvation, since it contains 
by implication the full Christian faith, although 
It cannot guarantee salvation. Cf explicit faith 

W N P 

imprimatur • (Lat. it may he published) A 
bishop^fi approbation for a Catholic to publish cer- 
tain types of books, eap those in theologv and 
philosophy The words Nthtl obstat are also used 
and mean that there is no reason whv the book 
should not be published. See censorship of 
books L.R w. 

imputntion The doctrine that the guilt* of 
Adam’s sm is attributed or transmitted to pos- 
terity, also Che parallel doctrine that Christ’s 
righteousness is laid to the account of Christian 
helievere 

The Apostle Paul had taught that by Adam sin 
entered the world and death by sin, and so death 
passed to al! men (Rom. J 12) But through the 
flee gift of God the righteousness of (^iriEt also 
was transmitted to all men unto justification 
(Rom* 5 IS) The doctrine remained somewhat 
vague and incidental, however, until lifted by 
Augustine* to the central position m a theological 
system Undergirdcd by a Platonic realism, he 
made Adam the representative of the race and 
hi3 transgression the generic sin of humanity 
Hence, in Adam all etnned m a metaphysical 
rather than a metaphorical sense His guilt la 
cd all iDca, fomaally wHlc ally 
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hjs poe(tnt) received from him a corrupted nature 
(or'jjnal am) Calvin, -Bhile aclcnonlcd^Jiiff the 
transference of guilt, stressed the material side — 
the punishment received through the corrupted 
nature,' — sometimes called mediate imputation, a* 
against the direct or immediate attribution of 
guilt tor Adam’s transgression protestanbsm 
emphaaircJ the notion also that God imputes to 
the believer the merits of Chnst, tchicli makes it 
possible for Hun to justify the believer See jua- 
tiflcation, original am. r.on. 

inability, natural t The doctrine that, as a con- 
sequence of tie Fail, man lacks the capacity to 
do the will ot God. It was enunciated by Au- 
gustine* and defended by the Old School Cal- 
vinism* F.G.I. 

Inari (lit probsUy froni j«e, “nee plant,” and 
rntfU, “to grow,” i e,, “growing nee”) The name 
applied to a pantheon of food and fertility deities 
consisting of nine mam personages, ■worshiped at 
the so-called Inan shrines of Jap anese Shinto 

n c a. 

incantation- The practice, common among pnaii- 
tive peoplei, ^of using verbal phrases or formulae 
m magical rites tor coerung supernatural powers 
to act, ^witching perwss, enofojmg demuai or 
curing disease As a part of the ritual of magic 
the formulae are spoken, sung or chanted 

RW r 

iDcamfttiOns. Incarnation is the njsuiT'pt'on by 
a deitv temporarily or for a life span of a human 
or animal body Rulers, saviors and religious 
leaders in many cultures received authority for 
office through direct contact with the gods The 
relationship took many forms — -inapirafion, Rp- 
pearance of the god in a vision, lineal descent 
from the deity, possession by the Holr Spirit, 
endowsiert with divine illumination or incarna- 
tion The “royal glory” of the Persian kings, 
the “divine Jigh”' of the Moslem Sii’ite Imams 
crowned these men with divine authority, the 
Imam of the Assassins, the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, was revered as a divme incarnation The 
Pharaohs of Egypt were divine because the sun 
god. Re, took ihe form of the ruling monarch to 
impregnate tiie queen Temporary incarnations 
of the gods were numerous m Greek religion 
Zeus, Apollo and Poseidon appeared most fre- 
quently, and rarely tor moral reasons They came 
to pij'";li msolesce, to get revenge or to gi'o 
divine parentage to heroes The many amours of 
Zeus, III wbch he took aniinal or human fnnm, 
were a scandal to the later intellectual! Those 
myths were made in the effort to unite the Aryan 
sky god, Zeus, with the many pre-Aryan fertility 
goddesses, the Earth Mothers, 

The henefeent Vishnu is the hero of “0*^ 
the incarnation stories in Hinduism Epi'odes 
which originally belonged to othir gods are now 
credited W him He is incarnated whenever there 
u desperate need, when the -wery , ^limg mm 
dccey when unq^tr iotnisho ®,d « 
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neglected. At such toes he comes to restore the 
teaching and to save, He has been incarnated as 
fish, tortoise, boar, man-lion, diaarf, Rama with 
the axe, Rama, Krishna, Euddhn and m the de- 
cline of the present age will appear as Kalti 
Many great saints in modern times have been 
honored as incarnations of him. In the begm- 
aiag, Buddhism taught a way of salvation that 
asked no help from the gods but later developed 
the laea of the bodhisattva (see Buddhist term- 
mologv), a human being who had acquired super 
natural poiver, wisdom and goodness in his diroh 
toward huddhahood These divine Lemgs -were 
incarnated m innumerable forms to help and save 
mankind Whenever the truth is obscured, the 
law neglected and the world m distress one of 
these celestial bodhi'attvas comes to the earth, as 
Gautama** did, to lead men to salvation The fu- 
ture Buddha, Maitreva (see Buddhist terminology), 
IS now waiting in the Tnsita heaven for his hour 
of incarnation to strike. In Tibet, the Dalai 
Lama and the Tashi Lama are mcarnations of 
the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara and the buddha 
Amitabha respectively 

Early m the second century, the Christian savior 
was recognised as a god. Since Christianity was 
committed to mono theism he was asserted to be 
an incarnation of the divine essence 

Theories of dmne incarnation arise for vsnous 
reasons — to give great men status, to give god- 
value to a savior, to reconcile religions of sep 
arate origins or to bring divine help close to 
mankind in human form a.e h 

incense, significance of- A sacramental used in 
religious services; it is tlie granulated resin of 
certain tropical and eastern trees It is burned 
in a covered vessel, the censer*, and used at 
Solemn Masses, benediotioa, vespers, funerals, 
and other services In the blessing of the paschal 
candle five grains of incense represent the five 
wounds* of Our Risen Lord The aromatic fra- 
grance of burning incense signifies virtue, real 
is symbolieed bv tie burning The rising smoke 
IS significant of prayer ascending to heaven 

Cf Tie Cittholic Bnc^clopedM, vol. vni, p 71d, 
Thf New Catholtc Dteltonarj, p 475 s c 

incubi and succubi: Incubi, male demons* who 
copulated with women, and Succubi, female 
demons who had sexual intercourse w ith men, 
produced devil children according to mediaeval 
lore. Demon copulation was accomplished by 
tnree methods IJ by a corpse actuated by a 
demon, 2) by means of stolem semen, and 3) by 
diabolic illusion 

See DemontnUty, or, Ificahi and Succaki, (I7th 
Century). Sinistran, translated by the Rev M Sum 
mers (London. 1927 ) , y, — -j t m 

mdefeotibibtp . The quality cf being exempt 
from liability to failure, decay, or imperfection 
In theologv It is used to describe the dmne hob 
ness, the divine grace, the Son, the heavenly 
rfate, lod (in JRoman Cathohe Irterahirt) th* 

y/yt- 


see 
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independency (Cong- polity) Oiigmated by Roh^ 
ert BroTAiie*. Browne taught that a church should 
consist of a company of true believers united by 
a public covenant with eachother and with God 
Ecclesiastical authority consists only in ^ Chnst’a 
fiupremaev over such local churches, their mem- 
bers interpreting the teachings of the Bible under 
the g-uiuancc of the Holy Spirit Each church 
should choose its own oifficers, each member hav- 
ing equal rights with all the others All churchca 
are bound together onlv by the principle of mu- 
tual fellowship and cooperation. See Congrega- 
tionalism , Separatists, Protestant 

^ W'aiker, A Hutory of thv Congre^afJonal 
Charths ti thi U S (1894'i » G G Atkins and 
F L. Faglcv* Hisforv of American Congregationaltsm 
(1942) j Shaff-Herzog, Bncyclopedta of Rehgious 
Knotoledge (I90fl 1912) v 2. !>■ t p. 

Independent Baptist Church of America: A 
^roup of 8 Scandinavian Baptist churches, hold- 
ing the common Baptist doctrines, but stressing 
"the laving on of hatidsj’’ pacifism, and the sec- 
ond coming of Christ* They have about 130 
memberSf k t c» 

Independent Puritans: Sec Puritanism 

indeterminism * Sac cause 

Index' See censorship of books 

India, mlssioriLS to Christianity came carlv to 
India Tradition has it that the Apostle Thomas 
was the first to carry the gospel thither, but that 
cannot be proven It is certain, however, that 
by the middle of the fourth century there was a 
ChTiBtun community m Malabar* Thev have 
been called Svnan Christians and are still there 
The Nestonan* Christians seem quite certainly to 
have worked in India Joiin of Monte Corvmo, 
pioneer Catholic missiotier to China, spent some 
thirteen months in India on his way to China in 
1292-93 and reported baptizing over a hundred 
Indians into the Chnetlan faiA 

The Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 1498 and 
reached India In li!00 a group of Portuguese 
monks were sent out for missionary service and 
soon had planted the Church in India As early 
as 1543 Goa had been made a bishopric and by 
1557 had been raised to an archbishopric. The 
great missionary Francis XaViei* was in India 
in 1542 for a time before continuing on to Japan. 
There were said to be as many as three hundred 
thousand Roman Catholic Christians as early as 
1557 Todav they number well over 3 million 
Protestant mission^ were carried on. first by 
chaplains of the East Indian Trading Company 
but these were very few The Danish govern- 
ment sent out two German missionarieB in 1705, 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalg*, and Henry Pluetschau 
and later C F* Schwartz, (1750). Pioneer Brit- 
ish missionaries sent out by the churches were 
Wm Carev*^, Baptist, who did an enormous 
amount of translating the Bible Into the native 
languages, and Alexander Duff, of the Established 
Church of Scotland who ihaped the entire ednea- 
tionil lyston of India. 
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American Protestant missions entered India in 
IS 1 3, and have been vpry successful Over half 
the entire Protestant Christian community is re- 
lated to missions of American origin. 

The entire Christian community of India num- 
bers over 6,000,000, of which probably ninety per 
cent have come from the depressed classesi All 
types of missionary work are carried on, includ- 
ing educational, medical, industrial, as well as 
evangelistic 

In recent years with the ns« of a capable and 
well trained leadership, the Indian churches are 
becoming more and more self-directing and self- 
propagating There is a strong tendency toward 
union among the various denominational national 
groups, notably In South India and a somewhat 
less advanced mo'vement represented in the United 
Church of North India There is a National 
Christian Council which does much to promote a 
aease of solidarity among all Indian Christian! 
and to coordinate their efforts to extend Christian- 
ity throughout the whole of India 

The Statistical Survey of the World Mission 
(International Missionary Council, N Y 1938) 
reveals a total of 1,042,416 communicant! and 
1,363,886 baptized non-communkants or a total 
of 2,406,302 baptized Protestant Christians, with 
an additional 260,697 persons under Christian in- 
struction in India, (not including Burma)* The 
national staff includes 2,440 ordained ministers, 
9,854 unordained men and 5,129 women, a total 
of 17,323 native Indians engaged in Christian 
work The foreign irussionary staff numbered 
5,112, of which 1,268 were ordained men, 372 
not ordained men, 1,232 wnes and 2,191 un- 
married women and widows 

Protestant educational work is carried on in 
13,274 elementary schools with 609,821 pupils j 
302 high and middle schools with 67,229 stu- 
dents, and 158 special schools with 5,469 stu- 
dents The national teaching staff is comprised 
of 21,996 men and 7,459 women* Their medical 
work is done in 283 hospitals with 18,283 bed> 
and 525 dispensanca. 

The Roman Catholic church at the same time 
reported 3,334,938 Catholics and 107,473 catechu- 
mens, 1,113 foreign priests, 2,583 native, 282 
foreign brothers, 328 nativej 1,842 foreign sis- 
ters, 5,762 native? 5,134 catechists and 9,365 
other teachers They report a total 328,624 
Students in 4,911 elementary schools, 116,854 m 
782 secondary schooUj and 2,623 in 46 semin- 
aries. Thc> have 43 hospitals and 264 dispen- 
saries 

According to the Indian Census the reported 
Christian popuiatiOHj Protestaot and Catholic in 
India in 1901 was 2,923,240; m 1911, 3,876,203? 
In 1921, 4,7543064 and in 1931, 6,297,000. The 
percentage of the total populations for the four 
decades was 99, 1 24, 1 51; and 1 79. 

Julius Richter, A Htstofy of Mfjf/oni ifi India 
(1908) » lfti$rprgtautf6 SiattsUcal Survey of the World 
Mission cf the Christian Chitreh, Edited by Joseph 
E Parker, International Kissiocary Council (1938) 

C S B. 
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India 


pitable to leligions wjiicli haire come to W 
outside lier owa toriers. Hiodiiism* « of co“tse 
the snsjarity religion, but Hinduism is a broad 
term and gathers tsithm its ample folds tyjf* 
reli|ious faith and practise ^hicli difier almost aa 
dir aad night. The greater sects ire Visliniiis''t 
(Vaiisjiisi!'*} and SJtnism (Sairism*'), hut there 
are many others of greater or lesser JJaportat>te) 
all rccogtuaed as phases of HmdLism Throe 
faiths cvhtch began as reform movements within 
Hinduism have come to be considered world ■'t' 
bgons, although onlp one of these has extended 
itsdf beyond the confines nf Mother India. These 
ate 

1 Jamum* whose traditional founder w** 
Mnhaviia'* in the sixth century BC 

2, Buddhism'', toiintfcd by Gautama, th« 
Buddha*, also in the 6th century E C Budcfaismi 
had sliTiost disappeared hom ludui ty the /tar 
lOCO AD, and is today found in considerable 
numbers only m t,he border states in the high 
Himalayas and in Burma wh'ch is hardly 
proper 

3 Sikhism* founded b> Nanilt* in the 
ter part of the 13th century AD largely as s 
result of Moslem influence on India 
Two other reform movements which arose in the 
19th century, largely as a result of Christian ‘1- 
flttewe, are eaunersted as sepirate from Hindu- 
ism in the Indian census. They are 

1 The Arya Samaj*, founded by Dvananda 
Sarjsvati in 1873. 

3. The Brahma Samaj*, founded by R®* 
Mohan Roy* in 1S2S 

Numerous other movements have arisen m 
modern period which reflect m vannng degree the 
impact of foreign cultures, especially Chnstiantty, 
upon India, They are, however, not ususllv dis- 
tinjuifhed as other than modem forms ot fdm- 
duiEin 

In addition to all these the Indian census takes 
account of certain pocketed groups of abongiues 
which have not vet been assuiiilaled to Hinduum 
They figure m the census as tribal religions or 
“ast^tsls" , though the term is but very loosely 
used 

Religiona not native to India but at present 
found there m considerable strength are, 

I. Islam, (see Mohammedanism) which ctme 
into India about IDOO AD. and today clai"»a 
approxinaatfily one-fifth of tie total popula- 
tion It has m the past plaved, and still 
a highly significant role in the political hf« 
India. 

2 Christianity which came to India V'ty 
early — tradition aavs it was first brought hy 
St Thomas cue of the original twelve dis- 
ciples of Jesus Certainly the Syrian Chne- 
tians ot India have been there since the early 
Christian centuries. The earliest certain date 
Js H3 A.D. The age of comiueat and diicav- 
ery m the ISth and 16th centuries brought 
Catholic Chnatiaaitv to India la some strength, 
though the Catholic, John of Monte Corvino, 
had spent a year m India in the 13th century. 
Porruguese Cathclj, i had made Goa a bishopric 

il! 


as early as lS+3 and an archbishopric by 1557 
The great Francis Xavier* visited the ’niseionj 
in India on hia way to the farther East Protts- 
tant missions began in the 17th century and 
from near the end of the ISth century increased 
rapidly See India, missions to 

3 2oroastrian>sm* — better known in India 
as the Parsi religion and its adherents as 
Parsis*. These followers of Zoroaster Came 
to India in the 8th century A D seeking asylum 
from the invading Mosleme They constitute 
a small, closely-knit, seJf-contained community, 
concentrated chiefly m Western India, in and 
near Bembaj. 

Finally, there has been from very ancient timea 
a small number of Jews in India, found mamly 
in the great cities. 

The latest census of India gives the followini 
enumeration of the adherents of each of the faiths 


mentioned 


VLeheton. 
Hindus . 
Moslems 


Mmffiker. 

Tb of 

'Nansher, 

Ye ej 

mi 

Pop. 

1921 

Pap 

,239,195.140 

68 24 

216,260.620 

6a 41 

, 77.677.543 

22 16 

68,735.235 

2i 74 

12,786.806 

36 

11,571.268 

36 6 

. 1.252,105 

36 

1,178.596 

-37 

. 4.335,771 

I 24 

5.238.303 

1,D2 

109,732 

03 

101.778 

03 

6,296.763 

3 79 

4.754.064 

I.3I 

24,141 

OT 

21,778 

007 

. 8,280,347 

2.36 

9,774,611 

3.09 

468,000 

15 

467.578 

1) 

1 5.378 

-« H. 

6,388 

.002 


Buddhists . . 

<12,348,037 
in Burma) 

Jains 

Sikhs 

Zoroastrians 
fParsis) 

Chtisttans 

Jews 

Tribal _ — 

Arya Sama; _ 

Brahma-Ssmaj 

See Aryan 
Indian 

J B Pratt, Iridia and Us Patths (1915) , N Mac- 
Nicol, tsnng RtUgtom of India (London, 1934) See 
also bibliographies under diflerent religions 


sacred literatures , temples. 


Indian temples: See temples, Indian 

iodifferentisin : 1) A doctrine of Stoic* origin 
that certain things such as health, wealth, beauty, 
good birth and their opposites are beyond our 
power and neither help nor hinder moral conduct. 
Hence they are things indiflPerent 2) In the me- 
dieval conflict between Realism and Nominalism** 
the mediating doctrine of Adelard of Bath* (I2th 
ceatury) to the effect that whether individuals re- 
main individuals or become for us the species de- 
pends on whether we attend to their differences or 
QOn-differences {mdtferenud) Thus everything 
depends on the point of view 3) In lie phi- 
losophy of right confessional indifferentism is me 
View that the religious opinions of a citiren fall 
outside the jurisdiction of the state, his rights be 
mg independent of his adherence to this or that 
confession 4) In, theology the do-trine that 
some difference* of religious belief are not sig- 
nificant R-w.y 


itidi^itaoicnta : (Lat indigstamsnlaf from htda- 
gtio, to call upon or invoke a deity) In Roman 
religion, priestly hooka, dating from very early 
times or modelled after those of early times, 
which recorded the names of the manifold numina 
of everyday life, along with set forms of prayer 
for their worship, prayers which lost their efficacy 
If altered m any way, s M u. 


mdividnal 


infallibflily 


individual psychology: See peychology, achooU 
of 

individualism: A movement of thought or that 
social policy which makes the desires, rights, initia- 
tive and well-being of individuals primary in re- 
ligious, political, economic and social life It 
holcts that the measure of all institutions and so- 
cial organisation is their effects upon the interests, 
welfare and destiny of individuals As a mod- 
ern development it lad its beginnings m the 
Renaissance and Reformation** It became a 
promliieiit, widespread attitude with appropriate 
doctrines m the 18th and I9th centuries It ovres 
much to the Christian teaching of the supreme 
worth of the individual and to the Reformation, 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers As a 
political philosophy it holds that the state exists 
for the individual, should trust individual initiative 
as the mainspring of conduct and should interfere 
as little as possible with its exercise. In political 
economy it stresses free enterprise, individual tni- 
tiative, the Uasse^ fatre system of competition and 
iB opposed to socialism In ethics it is the doctrine 
that all values, rights and duties originate in in- 
dividuals, that the interests of the individual 
should determine the supreme rule of Conduct, and 
that the good of the community consists of the 
sum of the goods of the individuals who compose 
it R w F. 

individuation" A term mdicating the philosoph- 
ical problem about the grounds of numerical plu- 
rality within a class The principle of individu- 
ation according to Saint Thomas Aquinas* (122S- 
6-12?4} is matter, invested (“signata”) with a 
certain extended quantity For John Duns Sco- 
tus* (1270-1308) this principle, ultimately, is 
the individual substance itself. For Francis 
Suarez* (1548-1617) Sniteness is the source of 
ail multiplicity and individuality b.ct 

Indra. The Vedic god of war, of storm and fer- 
tility Over 250 or about one-fourth of the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda are addressed to him 
He represented only the more benevolent aspects 
of the storm, the destructive aspects being referred 
to Rudra*, possibly in part the precursor of the 
great Shiva* of later Hinduism See virgin 
birth. c S.B. 

induigence: The extra-sacramental remission by 
the Church of the temporal punishment due for 
sms whose guilt and eternal punishment have al- 
ready been pardoned According to Roman Cath- 
olic teaching am involves guilt before God, eter- 
nal punishment at His hands, as well as tempoial 
punishment (cither on earth or in purgatory). 
The sacrament of Penance* removes the first twoj 
the third can be commuted by indulgences A 
full remission is called plenary and can be 
granted by the Pope alone Partial remission — 
for a given period of time, — may be granted by 
a bishop or one authorized by him The condi- 
tion of their granting is contrition* and usually 
the performance of optional works of merit, — 
P to a rimrcli, etc. 


It was the abuse of indulgences m the late 
medieval period which called forth Luther’s* pro- 
test and inaugurated the Protestant Reformation* 
While, strictly speaking, indulgences apply only 
to temporal punishment for sin, there was a 
widesnread belief among common people unaware 
of the finer theological distinctions that indul- 
gences removed guilt as well as punishment. 
Further, this remission could be obtained at that 
time for the payment of rnoney, which, as Luther 
said, put a grievous instrument in the hand of 
avarice In his famous Theses Luther contended, 
among other things, that the Church can only 
remit the ecclesissocal penalties it has imposed, 
it can remit neither guilt nor divine puniahtnect, 
which are in the hands of God alone See par- 
don, Theses, Ninety-Five, of Luther 

See the articles on "ladulMtices * in Tht Co-tholic 
Encyclopedia, The Encyclopedist Brttmnisa, Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, aod T M. 
Lindsay, A Hhtofy of the Reformatten (lepnnt, 
1922). f. 213 ff y,GR 

indult: A faculty or favor which the legislator 
benevolently grants for a time, either outside the 
law or contrary to it It differs from a privilege 
ia that it is not necessarily perpetual. Sec Catho- 
lic Societies Jew 

infeliibility ! Broadly, exemption from error, the 
doctrine that an individual, institution, system of 
doctrine, or body of literature is merrant 

Infallibility at the present time is most com- 
monly associated with the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and more especially the Pope* 
as its head, to be immune from error through 
divine assistance when enunciating a decision on 
questions of faith and morals. The Roman doc- 
trine rests on a three-fold base; 1) God cannot 
err, any decree or utterance of His must be in- 
fallible, 2) God entrusted the keeping and teach- 
ing of his infallible truth to the Church (cf Mt 

28-18-20, 16 18, Jn 14, 15, 16, I Tim 3 14-15, 
Acts 1528 ff), 3) since, however, such a pre- 
rogative left indiscriminately with the Church as 
a whole can have little practical benefit when de- 
cisions affecting the purity of the faith are to be 
made, a supreme and infallible authority must he 
exercised This authority was lodged unequivocal- 
ly with the Pope by the decree of the Vatican 
Council*, July 18, 1870, It affirmed, that when 
the Bishop of Rome, touching questions of faith 
or morals, speaks ex cathedrii* — in his office as 
spiritual head of the universal Church with the 
intent to define a doctrine and bind all Christians 
— hiB decrees are divinely guaranteed against error 
and final See Pius IX 

The Protestant Reformers held to the infal- 
libility of the divine Word (1 above), but denied 
It had been entrusted to the Church (2). They con- 
tended that it is contained, or is present, in the 
Scripture and is to be apprehended by the faith 
of the believer In time this doctrine was ex- 
tended to mean that eveiy letter of the Biblical 
text is inerrant Thus, an infallible Book re- 
placed an infallible Church. In recent Protea- 
tanUsm the idea of au infallible authority has 
tended to disappear See Confrasuxoa, Formal of 
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infamy Public disgrace or loss of good name 
because of notorious moral delinquency or con- 
viction for certain crimes May disqualify one for 
certain legal functions or social positions. 

n w.v 

infant salvation: The doctrine that infants will 
be saved in the life to come, whether baptized or 
not This view arose m Protestantism in reaction 
to the Augustmian view that unbaptized infants 
cannot be saved, though their place of abode — 
the limhus tnpanPum — was not usually conceited 
as one of torture Zwingli first denied the neces- 
sity of baptism for salvation Calvin held to the 
salvation of elect infanta. But the Arminians and 
most modern evangelicals include all infants 
among the elect r G e. 

infanticide: The practice of putting new-born 
infants to death or allowing them to die The 
practice was usually conditioned by superstition 

R W F 

infidelity. Unfaithfulness to the marriage* vows. 
With but few exceptions, sexual intercourse with 
another person other than the marriage partner is 
looked upon with condemnation in occidental 
countries at the present time Thus all European 
countries and every state in the United States 
recognize infidelity as a cause for divorce* except 
South Carolina where divorce cannot be obtained 
except by legislative action. The terms, adultery 
and infidelity, are often used interchangeably and 
have the same meaning with reference to the mar- 
riage relationship. 

Historical, primitive, and Oriental peoples, 
however, have not always regarded infidelity with 
the same distaste as that generally found in 
Euro-American cultures, particularly as regards 
the infidelity of the husband In the Greek 
states adultery upon the part of the husband was 
not sufficient cause for divorce- The same was 
true among the Hebrews and still prevails today 
m some of the Latin-American countries In fact 
until very recent tunes, sexual intercourse outside 
marriage upon the part of the husband was fairly 
generally condoned throughout occidental civiliza- 
tion. 

While in most occidental cultures at the pres- 
ent time, infidelity upon the part of either party 
IS recognized as a cause for divorce there still 
survives much of the old differential attitudes 
which characterized the past. Thus in contem- 
porary United States, infidelity of the wife is gen- 
erally regarded as more serious than that of the 
husband. This difierential m attitudes is part of 
the double standard of morals which has long 
prevailed, although there are indications of its 
decline of recent years Nevertheless, in divorce 
actions, where the wife has been found guilty of 
Infidelity, her loss of status is greater than that 
which hex husbmd would ^ wetu he ad 
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iDfimte: (hat infimtui, not bounded) In mathe 
maties, a multitude so fat as capable of one to 
one-correspondence (“cqualitv”) with some of its 
parts An infinite number Is not a member of 
the senes, 1, 2, 3, etc, but is at least equal to 
the entire series itself It may he greater, ac 
cording to most mathematicians, who accept the 
thcorv of a hierarchy of infinites. However, it 
has been contended (by Felix Kaufmann) that the 
‘‘higher infinites” are not legitimate conceptioiui 
and “finitist” philosophers of mathematics mam- 
tam that mathematics has no need of infinity ei 
cept in the sense of an unlimited possibility of 
addition. Thus infinity would not be a num- 
ber, hut merely the law that any number can be 
exceeded by other numbers 

It has been contended by many (e g , Renou- 
vler*, Parker) that an actually infinite plurality 
is Impossible, that tJie concept is contradictory 
It must be a whole some of whose parts are 
equal to it, although to be a part is by definition 
to be less than the whole. Again, the infinite 
must be an endless or never-completed series 
which nonetheless is complete However, it can 
be argued that the contradictions are only ap 
parent The part is “equal” to the whole only 
in a technical sense, “one-to-one-correspondence", 
and the definition of part need not deny equality 
in this sense The whole must by definition be 
the part and something else besides, this is true 
even of infinite wholes The-odd-nurabers and 
the-even-numbers are capable of one to one cor 
respondence with the odd numbers alone, but 
they are nonetheless the odd numbers and other 
things besides Again, one need not and tnaChe- 
maticians do not define an infinite senes as one 
which cannot be completed, if by that is meant 
one whose members are not all there, or not all 
actual 

There is, however, at least one application of 
the idea of an actual infinite which leads to con- 
tradictions, the famous contradictions embodied in 
Zeno^B paradoxes It cannot be that a finite 
stretch of time contains an infinity of actual 
parts If the parts have no temporal or spatial 
length, their sum can have none, if th^ have 
length, their sum will have infinite not finite 
length Besides, it would be impossible to reach 
one part from another A senes which has not 
been entered and which cannot be begun, since 
it has no first member, cannot be entered and 
hence cannot be completed. Now the series one 
imaute past five, preceded by Yz minute past five, 
preceded by minute past five, and so on, is a 
senes which, at five o’clock, has not been entered, 
has no fiiat mexuber w th whidi to begin, and 
wh ch benns be begnu and a f can- 
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not be completed. Tie solution of this difficulty 
IS given by the "epochal theory of time” (White- 
head’Oi according to nhich the “and so on” above 
IS subject to a limit beyond which time is not 
actually divided into real units or events One 
may mathematically conceive divisioris of time 
beyond the limit, but they represent only things 
which might happen, not things which in a given 
case do happen In other words there is a least 
portion of time m which, after a given moment, 
anything actualh happens This is a generaliaa- 
tion of the “specious present” of human conscious- 
ness described by James'" It implies that after 
five o’clock there is a first real division of time, 
l/nth minute past five, with whrch one may be- 
gin in passing from five to a minute past five 
Snatnl subdivision is treated in the same way 
The theorv rests upon the recognition that poten- 
tiality IS a real mode of being (see Time), that 
to be infinitely divisible is not the same as to be 
infinitely divided, and yet is something quite real 

The most plausible application of the idea of 
an actuality numerically infinite is that to the 
senes of all past events. Here there is no prob- 
lem of entering or beginning the series; for at 
no time was anvone or anything outside “all 
events” waiting to get into it Kant’s* attempt 
to prove a contradiction here presupposed that 
infinite must be defined as endless, a supposition 
winch IS mathematlcall} untrue The most one 
'an sav is that it is difficult to sec how the idea 
of the infinite past can have any basis m direct 
experience or intuition. We cannot distinctly in- 
tuit or imagine each member of an itifinite series. 
But perhaps we can indistinctly intuit the infinity 
of the past, for when we attempt to conceive the 
past as finite we seem to collide with the Intuitive 
content of the idea of time, suggesting that we 
may not be utterly without the intuition of in- 
finity After all, very little of our awareness is 
wholly distinct. 

In philosophy and theology, the term is often 
used in a non-quantitative sense, meaning absence 
of limitations or deficiencies, m some given, or 
m all, respects Total absence of limitations, in- 
finity m all respects, is a common conception or 
pseudo-conception of God Its meaaingfulness or 
consistency is doubtful Its object must be that 
which lacks no positive being or value that could 
be present anywhere But the question is whether 
what “lacks nothing in particular” could possess 
anvching in particular. ^'Determination Is nega- 
tion”, but indeterroination is also negation, so 
how can a purely positive being be other than 
nonsense? To be this is not to be that, possibili- 
ties are often incoinpatible From the realm of 
pure potentiality no one thing is missing more 
than another, because everything determinate and 
actual is missing, and what is there is precisely 
the impartially deficient mode of existence, po- 
tentiaiitj. The doctrine that the deficiencr can 
be, and m God is, impartially and exhaustively 
remedied has never been shown consistent with 
what we know of the meaning of potential and 
actual Besides, there is the dilemma either the 
finite, mclnding man, no to 
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the ia£intc bejiigj and mac’s efforts are worth- 
less, or the finite, la making’ differences to the 
infinite, somehow limits it (although perhaps not 
in all respects or aspects — see Transcendence) In 
other terms, if the impartial deficiency of pure 
potentiality is rn jartially and e^chaustively over- 
come m God it la inconceivable why there should 
also be the partial and non-exhaustive realiaatioa 
of potencies in the creation The wholly unhm- 
ited-and-thc-liinited cannot be more than the 
wholly unlimited by itself, or in any intelligible 
way distinguished from it. Nor is the problem 
solved bj saying that the true infinite is what is 
limited only by itself Por it is by the creatures 
that God must in some fashion be limited, and 
m any case self-limitation is still in some sense 
limitation. The conclusion seems to be that the 
denial of limits retjuires itself to be Lmited, if it 
13 to be consistent. See omnipotence, perfect, 
transcendence D. H Parker, Ex^ert^ence and Eub~ 
stance (194-1) Cfl 

infralapsnrianism : {^nfra^ after, lapsus^ fall) 
The doctrine which holds that God's decrees of 
reprobation and election** came after the Fall 
of man, and were in order to redeem the purpose 
of creation. Held by Arminiua and the more 
humanistic of the Dutch CaK mists. Defeated at 
the Synod of Dort*. Cf supraJapsananism. i: i» b 

ininsio ^ratiae. See Infusion of grace 

mfusion of grace: The Roman Catholic Church 
teaches that when grace, which is understood to 
be a divme habitus (a supernatural essence) is 
administered through the sacrament, It is 
fused” in the human heart, thus restoring the 
gift of grace which God m creation had saper- 
added to human nature but which through. Adam’e 
fall has been lost to all mankind. The Scriptural 
authority for this teaching i3 Rom* 5 5. 

In^ersoil Lectureship* A lectureship at Harvard 
University established by the wiU of Miss Caro- 
line Haskell Ingersoll in honor of her father> 
George Goldthwait Ingeraoll providing for the 
annual delivery of a lecture at Harvard on “the 
Immortality of Man ” The choice of the lec- 
turer “i8 not to be limited to any one religious 
denomination, nor to any one profession, but may 
be that of either clergyman or layman.’’ The 
firbt lecture was delivered in 1896 by George A- 
Gordon. Other distinguished lecturers on the 
foundation have included Wm James, Josiali 
Royce, G Lowes Dickinson, George H. Palnacr, 
George Foot Moore:, Kirsopp Lake, E. S. Brlght- 
man, Harry Emerson Fofidick. Until 1934 - the 
lectures were printed separately ia book form- 
Since then they have for the most part been pub- 
lished in the Harvard Divinity S<iool Bulledn- 
A thorough analysis and criticism of the lectures 
wp to 1935 IB offered in “Premises of the Argu- 
ments Concerning Immortality in Thirty Ingersoll 
Lectures”, an unpublished dissertation by L. 
Harold De Wolf, now in the Boston University 
Library The Ingersoll Lecturer for 1941 was 
Alfred North Whj 
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inhetitamsc, social, group; See culture. 

inhibition: 1) In psychology the checking or 
blocking of one neural or psychical process by 
another, usually explained as due to the eonfiict 
of competing or incompatible impulses, des.res, 
habits or latereatfi. It is a fundamental conception 
in psychology and a factor of great importance in 
the formation of habits and the integration of 
personality 2} In ecclesiastical law it is a 
censure in the form of an ttfficial command to a 
clergyman or priest not to perform the functions 
of hia ofSce R W T. 

initiation rites: In early and simple cultures ini- 
tiation IS a maturity rite, introducing adolescent 
youth to adult responsibilities and privileges 
Where the religious group does not include the 
whole society it is a ceremony adroittmg young 
people and adults to the benefits of religion, and 
by extension, the qualifying of selected persons 
for the official duties of the cult 

In Its universal early use the rite marked the 
transition from chJdhood to maturity When the 
infant was horn, a public ritual of baptism* and 
naming recognised him as a member of the group 
with, the right to enfoldment in tribal care. Ini* 
tiation lifted him from this irresponsible status as 
a child and made him a felly qualified adult with 
social responsibilities as a brcarer of the tribal 
heritage, a sharer m the duties of food-gettiag, 
family life, perpetuation of the ceremonies, main- 
taining of group loyalties and mores, and de- 
fense of his people in war. It was a second birth 
into a larger life. 

The ceremonies of simple cultures usually em- 
phasiae the break with the past, teat the physical 
and moral qualities of the initiate and, by emo- 
tional experiences, bind him in loyalty to the so- 
cial structure of the tribe. Its sacred traditions and 
its secret lore. Various means are used to mark 
the separation from the old way of life— reliia- 
tion of behavior restnctions, change of dothing, 
cutting the hair, a last meal on the mother’s lap, 
bathing, baptism, sprinkling with water or some 
other fiuid with cleansing power, Separation from 
the women, a period of seclusion, the giving of a 
new name. Girls usually enter adult status by 
marriage marked by tatooing,i or a new kind of 
dress or a new mode of wearing the hair. The 
testing of youth js often severe It is intended 
to demonstrate courage in frightening situations 
and ability to endure pain without flinching. It 
serves also to impress upon the young people the 
superior status and authority of the older men. 
Scars and mutllat'oas became signs of the ini- 
tiated. The most important part of the ceremony 
is the instruction In the early world the trans- 
mission from generation to generation of the law, 
the reremonlal techniques, the sacred literature 
and theology couid only be done orally. In ml- 
tiation the new generation viewed for the first 
time the sacred cult objects, received basic teach- 
ing in tribal wisdom, acquired a sense of unity 
with the ancestral past and was pledged to loyal 
support of the ctistiag order. Tie total effect 
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of the rite was to weld a chain of cultural con- 
tinuity through the centuries. 

In Hinduism* initiation was early associated 
with the beginning of education in the tehgioas 
heritage. The rite removed the child from the 
sudra class with no Aryan privileges, gave him 
his secoad birth by investaieat n.th (he sacred 
thread and handed him over to a teacher for 
twelve years of study in one of the saered booltt 
In the modern age of printed books the educa 
tional stress has fallen away and the ceremony 
becomes aga.n Sitnply a recognition of twice-born 
status In Buddhism*, initiation is in two stages, 
the introduction of the novice to preliminary 
training, and the more elaborate ceremony of ad- 
mission to the order of monks. The first initia- 
tion in Zoroastrianism* is a Continuation of the 
ancient Aryan* rite. The child is bathed, puts on 
the sacred shirt and the sacred girdle, recites scrip, 
ture texts and a summary confession of faith 
The rite marks the beginning of education The 
later priestly initiation is restricted to the families 
of priests and requires prolonged preparation and 
training Initiation into the mystery reJigioas of 
the old Mediterranean world involved a baptism 
for purification or forgiveness of sins and a view- 
ing of the sacred symbols of the divine myth- 
ology. The I intitiatcs were then eligible for par- 
ticipation in the ccunmuaion meal which gave as- 
surance of immortality The bar-raitrvah* m 
Judaism and confirmation* or adult baptism m 
Christianity admitting to membership in the church 
retain some of the qualities of the early rites of 
initiation. See sacred literatures. Ain 

inner See Society of Friends. 

inner mission: (German, Inntre Mission) A 
movement in the evangelical church of Germany 
organited at the beginning of the 19th century to 
terve the neglected and unfortunate members of 
aociety Deaconess* work, Sunday Schools, prison 
reform, orphanages, came from this movement. A 
large number of lav men and women as well as 
ministers have taken part in this work, aiding dis- 
charged prisoners and prostitutes, giving aid and 
protection to working girls, relieving the hard- 
ships of sailors, and caring for any in need. See 
lohe, 'W. F t.j, 

iimocence: The quality of stainless purity or 
freedom from im, guflt or taint of evil, a condi- 
tion which belonged to man before the fall ac 
cording to Christian theologv. It may refer to 
that childlikenesa of spirit which Jesus required 
of members of His Kingdom and which Tertullian 
claimed was the characteristic grace of Christians, 
a childlikenesa marked by the guilelessness, sim- 
plicity, gentleneas, and iumili^ begotten of con 
firmed, single-minded devotion to God. The term 
19 also applied to children before the age of moral 
accountability R w x 

Intiocent IH: Lothario Coati was bora in IlfiO 
His family on both sides were of the high Roman 
nobility. After finishing his early studies m 
Rome, he went to the University of Paris for hit 
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ptilosopliy and theology, then to Bologna to 
study canon law. On completing his studies he 
returned to E-oine and fulfilled several adminis- 
trative positions at the papal court He was 
made a cardinal deacon m 1190, and was elected 
Pope January S, 1198, — the verv day that his 
predecessor Celestine III died Lothario took the 
name of Innocent on his elevation. 

During his reign (Jan. 1198-JuIy 1216^ the 
papal theocracy reached its greatest development 
thanks to his great diplomatic skill and statesman- 
ship Basing his policy on canon law, the acts 
of his predecessors, and the ideas of his time, In- 
nocent carried it to its logical conclusion As 
vicar of Jesus Christ on earth he claimed and 
exercised an absolute and universal authority over 
the Church Most political acts being moral acts, 
Innocent III, as guardian of the moral law, 
claimed and exercised the right to intervene in 
the most important political issues of his time 
Thus be became political master of Italy, helped 
depose kings m Germany and England, and re- 
ceived as papal fiefs the kingdom of England, 
Portugal, Denmark, Aragon, etc His policy was 
leading to a union of all the European states in 
one Christian commonwealth under papa! leader- 
ship The rise of nationalism was the principal 
reason for its failure to materialize See Lang- 
ton, Stephen. 

J Clayton. Innottfit 111 (l94l) 

Innocent X, Pope: (I644-IS) Giambattista 
Pamfili was born at B.ome, May 6, 1S74 and rose 
rapidly m Vatican diplomatic circles In 1601 
he became Consislorial Adviser, m 1604, Auditor 
of the Rota; in 1621 Nuncio (cf “Papal 
Legates”) to Naples, and later, Assistant to Car- 
dinal Francesco Barbenci, the Elder, in the papal 
legation to Fiance and Spain Appointed Titular 
Patriarch of Antioch, he was named Papal Nuncio 
to Madrid, 1621 and created Cardinal in petto 
(i e , not published) Aug 30, 1 629. He took 
part m the deliberations of the Council of Trent*. 
Elected Pope on Sept 15, 1644 as a compromise 
candidate of the French and Spanish factions, he 
favored rather the latter in their respective con- 
troversies As pope, he assisted Venice in her 
struggles against the Turks, In his famous Bull, 
Zeio domtis Dei, of Nov 26, 1648 he approved 
of hiE Legate’s, Fabio Chigi (later Pope Aieian- 
der VII rejection of those articles of the West- 
phalian Treaty (1648)* which involved the jus- 
tification of usurpation and retention of usurped 
Catholic Church properties On May 31, 1653 
he condemned five propositions taken from the 
"Aitgustinus" of Jansenius, thus precipitating the 
later long-drawn out Jansenistic* controversies in 
France and Belgium Like Pope Urban VIII, he 
declined to recognize King John IV Bragania of 
Portugal, when the latter country, following the 
insurrection of 1640, seceded from Spam Ac- 
cordingly, the pope contested John’s usurped nght 
of nominating bishops m the kingdom It thus 
happened that towards the end of Innocent’s pon- 
tificate there was only one legitimate bishop m all 
PortugaL 


Cf. L Pastor, HtsUry of the Popet, VoL XXX 
(1940) where ail the important sources will be 
found quoted. C'aropi, Intiocerao K Paafiit e la sua 
corte (fmola, 1S78) , Palatius, Gesta Poattf Homan 
IV (Venice. 1688). 371 94 bmh 

Innocents Day; A feast celebrated in honor of 
the male children slaughtered by order of Herod, 
who wished to kill the new-born Christ. These 
children died instead of Christ and are considered 
the first martyrs of the Church In the Latin 
church the feast Is kept on December 28. In the 
Greek church on December 29, It dates back 
to the fifth century c a. 

InC|Uisxtioi3, The : The Inquisition, as a medieval 
ecclesiastical tribunal for the preservation of the 
Faith, and as distinct from similar imperial or 
royal decrees and courts to combat heresy, was 
instituted by Gregoiy IX (1227-41) It had es- 
sentially a three-fold purpose 1) to inquire (#«- 
quttere hence, Inquisition) Into the spread of 
doctrines opposed to the Faith (heresies), 2) to 
call before its tribunals all Catholics suspected of 
heresy, and 3) to punish their infidelity, to con- 
vince them of error and to exhort them to reuen- 
tance To the medieval Christian the preserva- 
tion of orthodoxy was self-evident and paramount 
As conceived bv the popes, the Inquisition was 
not an institution to force upon Jews, Saracens 
(Mohammedans) or Non-Catholics in general the 
tenets of Catholic doctrine It was intended 
solely for the salvation, coercion and punishment 
ot her own children The use of torture, while 
rather abhorent to present-day mentality, was 
used only once on any given accused, turther- 
more, it was not distinctive ot the Inquisition, 
but common to Roman and to all imperial or 
rojal medieval tribunals of justice In fact, re- 
ligious intolerance, based albeit on sincere and 
deep-rooted convictions, was practiced also by 
certain XVI century Protestant reformers (cf ar- 
ticles on Calvin, Servetus, Bullmger, Penal Laws) 
and by the American colonists Instituted In the 
beginning to counteract the heresies of the Al- 
bigensians, the Waldensians and the Cathan**, the 
Inquisition was revived in the XVI century to 
safe-guard the faith of Catholics, especially in 
Italy, Spain and her dependencies. Sixtus IV 
objected to the harshness of the Spanish State In- 
quisition and Clement VIII published rules for 
humane treatment m all ecclesiastical tribunals 
Tbe Catholic Church refuses to be held respon- 
sible for excesses of the “secular arm”. The In- 
quisitors — Local and General — were usually, al- 
Uiough not exclusively, selected from among the 
members of the Franciscan and Dominican Or- 
ders, preferably the latter. Cf. Office, Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy. 

Ijteratuce- An imparfial complete history of the 
Inquisition still remains to be written The standard 
English ^work on the I by H C lea, A Historj 
of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages (18S7) 3 vols 
15 anti-Catholic (cf Cath. Bncyc, VIII 3B) a 
Catholic work is by J Gairaud, L'lttgutthion Med! 
iitale (Paris, 3d, 1928) Other studies Langiois, 
I/Inquiiitton d'apiis ies travaux rSeents (Pans, 1902) , 
Vacandard, L'laquiiition Etude htstonque el cttttqae 
lur U pauvolr coerctttf dt I’Eglae (Paris. 1907) 
Dotiaii VlmtuieUvu Set Sa frorddure 
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msan ty A b oad e m for men a! d so de 
hJl di uafi one o 1 e a no mal fe S y 
speaking i*. a sot-^al and leg'Oi Lerni hoi: mental 
disease winch disquahies one for leg-a) responsibil- 
ity and ci"iil duties and which requires institu- 
tional supcrvisiOD. for the patients In general it 
means any form of dewrj/iu, i,e , deterioration 
or nerangement of nonnal mental processes, ana 
IS distinguished from smenita, i e , idiocy, imbecil- 
ity, and feeblemindedness, which is due to inherent 
brain deficiency. Insanity may be organic (phy- 
siological) or functional (psychogenic) in origin. 
With the notable inc’-ease of insanity under our 
compler Civilmatlon the environmental social sit- 
uation IS rafs and more tecognizei na a con- 
tributory factor. Formerly insanity was regarded 
as due to demonic possession or a cnmlnal nature 
and treated accordingly Today it is recognized 
as mental disease and its scientific study and treat- 
ment is a social oBligatlon assumed by the state 

R w *■. 

inspiration; la religion as In art it is very gen- 
erally believed that human actions of eytraordia- 
aty insight, worth or power are due to inspiration, 
that is, to inflow of psychic force comparable to 
life-giving breath. The religious idea of inspira- 
tion is Inseparably connected with the thought of 
personal divine power and of human dependence 
upon It. An antonym of inspiration is the term 
“religious genius” which represents the idea that 
extraordinary work Is the product of the eztra- 
ordioary man, acting more or less independently 
of God The idea of inspiration in Chnstian the- 
ology may be traced, apart from its connection 
witn sucn manifestations as those indicated in 
Acts 2 and m la^er church histoiy, to Hebrew 
prophecy and to Greek philosophy. Plato’s (eg, 
lO Phaedras and Thaatw) and Philo’s remarks 
on dmnatioa* have been used especially in the 
deicloproent of the more extreme theories of 
inspiration.. 

The most Important theological problems of in- 
spiration concern the subjects, the sources, the 
means and the criteria of true inspiration as dis- 
tinguished from false, rather than the actualily 
of inspiration itself The question of the proper 
subject of inspiration — whether a person, a com- 
munity or a book may properly be said to be in- 
spired — has been greatly confused in history by 
being involved m the problem of church authority 
Thus Che doctrine ot the inspiration of Scriptures 
was largely developed to secure the church against 
the inroada of seclarJaniam with the latter’s claims 
to the inspiration of special leaders or of indi- 
vidual roemhers (e g , Montamsm, Anahaptism, 
the Society of Friends**). The doctrine that 
ecumenical councils or popes are inspired when 
speaking on matters of faith and morals has been 
developed partly in conflict with sectarianism, 
partly m opposition to the - g'd, Scriptural “con. 
■titutujniLBtr* of Pr rum TK,. CO 

the ukaa □{ hupiration and of acthonty 


juLsc ciiuiaLauii 

has d 0 the s ange re ult that the g eat 
hu he end to ega d Sc p urea o these and 
he oSk a p noim ement of he cho h as alone 
n p ed wh 1 he m e ob e e theology m 
he e hu he end to ag ee that on.y a p,rsoa 
or a community of persons may properly be said 
to be the subject of inspiration. 

The problem of the source of inspiration was 
raised m Hebrew thought by the appearance of 
false prophecy, and bv the consequent question for 
monotheism in what sense such inspiration came 
from God In Chnstian theology the questions 
were to what extent the inspiring principle in the 
Godhead was distinct from the creating and re 
deeming principle, in what sense it proceeded 
from one or both of these 

The question about the means of inspiration 
has been dealt with indirectly and m confusion 
With the question of subject and criteria The or- 
tboJox Protestant and Catholic ebutches have em- 
phasized the importance of Scriptures, of church 
discipline and instruction as the ordinary means 
through which inspiration comes. Mystic aad sec- 
tarian groups have shown a larger interest in 
other means — asceticism, the practice of silence, 
etc In the Protestant doctrine of the “testimony 
of the Holy Spirit*” which must accompany the 
reading of the word if there is to be true ja 
spiration and in Roman as well as Eastern Cath- 
one acceptance of monasticism* the great churches 
have made some approach to the interests of the 
sects and noysticism*. 

Among the criteria employed by rdigioui 
thought to distinguish true from false inspiratioti 
die most important are 1) the consistency of 
the product of inspiration not only in itself but 
also and primarily with accepted norms, i e , with 
the moral laws, the “spirit of Jesus Christ,” the 
Scriptures, the common understanding of the com- 
munity (ef I Cor. 12-14) , 2) the truth of pre 
diction (Dt 18 22), this test, which has aa 
analogy in modern science, has been used apol- 
ogetically rather than critically, to validate the 
inspiration of Scriptures, as in the argument from 
prophecy *5 3) disinterestedness, that is the extent 
to which personal interests and opinions are ab- 
sent or negated in the “inspired” utterance, m 
the extreme form, as represented hy Philo, the Idea 
is that the seif retires wholly under true inspira 
tion (Off Sfettal Laws, par 6S), hut in Siblical 
thought the test was used less psychologically, 
more ethically (cf. Jer 23, Ezekiel 13) 4) Intel- 

ligibility might be added as a fourth criterion of 
the validity of inspiration though not a test of 
Its truth, since the unintelligible cannot be said 
to be true or false See Bible, sacred literatures 

B H Streeter, ed , The Spirit (London, 1919) 

F W Camfield, Revelation and the Holy Spirit 
LLondon, 1933) , '’S’' Sanday, Inspiration (londoa, 
1901) , <j Hoelscher, Die Profeten (Leipzig, 1940), 
A Guiliiume, Prophecy and Divination (London, 
1438). hrk 

installation' a) The ceremony by which a 
Canon* la rUTatfed with iia oflice as one of the 
govern ng clergy of i Cathedra or Collcgiatx 
Chnrrh (ICC. or Anghom) iy bemg fon»Ily 



instinct 

put in posseasion of Kis oficial seat, or stall 

E.R.H 

b) The ceremony of induction in non-episccpal 
churches of a minister into his new pastorate* 

■v.F« 

lastioct: An inborn tendency or drive to act m a 
more or loss defmte way in response to special 
situations tor the fulfilment of the vital needs of 
the organism It usually has emotional concomit^ 
ants, IS mo’-e complex and less stereotyped than a 
reflex and while analogous to a habit it is not 
dependent upon previous learning or experience. 
Cleai-cut cases are found among the insects The 
question of the classification and even the exis- 
tence o£ human instincts is in dispute That there 
are important hereditary factors in human behavior 
IS not doubted but that man has any such innate 
equipment of instinct-patterns as the lower animals 
possess 1 C seriously questioned The tendency 
among psychologists and e&pecially sociologists is 
to be severely critical of the doctrine of human 
instincts On the whole it has proved more en- 
lightening to explain the complex behavior pat- 
terns of man in terms of an acquired organization 
of impulses which is the product of custom, habit 
and intelligence rather than in terms of congenital 
instincts There is general agreement, however, 
that man has no specific moral or religious in- 
stincts See psychology of religion, for list of 
instincts. RWF 

Institute for Religious Studies, The: The In- 
stitute for Religious Studies was established at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America to en- 
able graduate ministers of various denominations 
to study the relationship between different faiths 
and the common religious background of the dem- 
ocratic tradition 

The Institute was established m 1939 by a 
grant from the Lucius N Littauer Foundation. In 
1942, the scope of the Institute was expanded to 
include study of the problems of religion and the 
world order, and group relations and group an- 
tagunibrns In 1943, the Board of Regents in the 
State of New York authorized the Seminary to 
confer upon graduates of the Institute the degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Comparative Religion, 
and Ma^tter and Doctor of Theology 

Among those who conducted courses at the In- 
stitute for Religious Studies during the academic 
year 1942-43 are; Professor F. Ernest Johnson, 
Professor Robert M Maciver, Professor Hunter 
Guthrie, S J , Professor William F AIbnght, 
Professor George F- Thomas, and Doctor Ben 
Zion Bokser i f 

institutional church, the: An mstitutional 
church, at the time the name became current, was 
a church which had added to its traditional serv- 
ices of worship and pastoral oversight, a program 
of social activities earned on through the week* 
The name took its place in church literature with 
the organization of ‘The Open and Institutional 
Chftidi League** m 1894 an ■ abon of mde- 
c the man fccto of wlucb an 

n their piTpo« to aboU*h far fla 


mteatlon 

sibie distinctions between the religious and 
eecular,” and emphasized their lack of credal 
tests 

The League had but a sfiort life and by no 
means included all institutional churches. Churches 
of practically ail the greater denommationa be- 
came ‘■‘■inBtitutionaP’ m equipment and practice, 
some such as the Wesleyan Missions in English 
cities developing social and cultural activities, 
without taking the name. The most notable of 
these was the West End Mission, London 

The institutional churches program for the most 
part was the result of shifts m population by 
which it found itself surrounded by transient, un- 
derprivileged and foreign born groups, where had 
been its stable and well-to-do constituency The 
program sought to provide a social and cultural 
life for such underprivileged groups, for young 
people at work in the city and away from their 
own homes, for those whom the necessities of a 
livelihood prevented from attending the estab- 
lished schools^ and for foreign born and other# 
desiring adult education, particularly in language 
and domestic science Includea in the customary 
activities of the institutional church were kinder- 
gartens, clubs for young men and women, study 
classes, manual training for boys and girls, ath- 
letics, supervised games, nurseries, etc. 

The name has now fallen Into disuse, for which 
perhaps several causes can be assigned The so- 
cial program of the public schools, the YM.CA 
and the YWCA** and the multiplication of so- 
cial settlements, and the fact that many if not 
most Protestant churches maintain to some extent 
similar social and cultural activities. The most 
noted Institutional Church at the beginning of 
the century was St George^s, New York City, 
under the leadership of the Reverend Dr William 
R Rainsford Others were the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church, Boston, the Baptist Temple, Phil- 
adelphia, during the pastorate of Russell H 
Conwell, the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Indianapolis Perhaps the best known today is 
the Morgan Memorial, Boston, from which de- 
veloped, under the leadership of the Reverend 
Dr E E Helms, the Goodwill Industries of 
America, Sec social vork of the churches. 

G Hodges and J Reichert, TJ^g Adminulra 
iron cf an Imtttuttoml Chmch (1905) , H P Doug 
lass, Protestant CoopiraUon tn imer/ran CtSm, pub 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
(1930) , H P* Douglass and E de S. Brunner, the 
Protestant Church as a Social InsutuSton (1935) , 
Lciffet, Cfty and Church tn Transttton (1938). 

J M.M G 

mstitutions , See culture 

intelligence tests * See clinical psychology* 

intemperance : Immoderate indulgence of any 
appetite, in the United States it refers particti 
larly to the excessive use of intoxicants Sec tem- 
perance movements r w f 

iatentiOQ, sactamenfal : In Roman Catholic 
•HOFmental 1) the podtirc wall, r^ 

qmred m an adult, Co e i t, and 2) 

the pcwxtiYr ■^*11 of the u cf in 



the iisfbjle rlts “at least to do niiat the Church 
dots” (Couacil of Trent, seas. 7, can. 11) The 
necessity of tins latter intention for the validly 
of a sacrament la implicit in the doctrine that 
the sacraments were instituted by Christ as prac- 
tiial s.fns, whnse sancti^ing' effect derives under 
^’vea conditions from the position of the rite 
itself in the otjective sacramental aig’nificance im- 
parted to it by Christ (see opus operatum). In 
its steerlv material entity as a complex of viordj 
and actions the -visible nte might signify a mun- 
ber of things, the >uin«ter, therefore, must de- 
termine It to Its objective sacramental significance 
by ivillmg to perform it formally as the rite 
which Christ inatituted To this end the minimum 
1 chaired is dui he will to do what the Church 
does — the formula classic since William of 
AMene* (d ISIli — or what the Gospel of 
Chiist enjoins, what true Chnatians intend, or 
eijulvalent formulas. Given this sacramental in- 
tention, and the correct performance of the rde 
prsicribed, the validity of tie eaerament is not 
affected by tie mimster’s own faith or probity, 
or lack of them, for, since only God through 
Chntt sanctifies, the human agent of the sacra* 
ments acts m an essentially vicarious capacity 
(oifferent ffem that of the minister of tie word), 
and i*s insfuraental alliance with the uniquely 
sanctifying povver of Christ is accomplished by 
iis Intention, not by hia faith or probity. This 
principle, implicit m the traditional practice ot 
At Church (see Stephen I, Cyprian), was clari- 
fied notably bp Augustine against the Donatists**, 
The necessity of this sacramental intention (not 
controverted m the early disputes on rehaptism) 
was denied by the Reformers (Calvin, Acta ry«. 
Srm cuin anttd, Corfui Reform., XXXV, 946 
S), m the inner logic of the.r system tt was not 
necessary, since the visible rite itself, even though 
performed in jest by the minister, could still 
House the faith of the recipient, from which alone 
its efficacy derived The question of the sacra- 
mental intention is important in connection -with 
Anglican orders. j c.m, 

intercession. Theologically, a form of the prayer 
of petition entreaty made to God for others. Xi- 
amples are recorded m the OT (Ex 32 ll S.), 
the N T frequently records the intercessory prayer 
of Christ (Matt 19 13, John 17 9-263 Luke 
22 3 1 , etc.), who enj oined it (Matt S 44 , 6 7- 
J3j The practice was familiar in the early 
Church (Acts 12 i), and is prominent in St- 
Paul (Rom 1^*30, J Tun 2 1-25 etc.), who 
bases it on the doctrine of the Bodv of Christ. 

Its object is represented as the grace of salvation, 
together with tavors ot the temporal order iaas- 
oiLct as they are related to it. In the second cen- 
tury the intercession of the martyrs* while still 
li'Miig (through the Itbellutfi -pacts} and after 
death, was acknowledged (cf H. Dclehaye, SasK- 
ius, 1927), Thereafter all the Fathers attest the 
place in the Chnstiac life of prayer held by be- 
lief in the latercessjon of the angels and saints m 
heaven, Vigilantms attacked the belief (or per- 
haps only Its practical exaggerations), and -was 


vehementlv refuted by Jerome* Simpler folk of 
unenlightened piety have, in fact, not always oh- 
served the proper bounds But the belief itself 
has always supported an essential part of the pop- 
ular and liturgical piety of the Soman Catiohe 
Church, It is related to faith in the Commimum 
of Saints*, the real solidarity and active, un- 
broken fellowship, through a share in the one 
Spirit of Christ, of the members of the Church m 
her different states, militant, suffering, and tri- 
umphant The “Great Intercession’i is a distinc- 
tive feature of all Oriental liturgies. The Protes- 
tant tradition admits m theory the intercession of 
Christians on earth for one another, but rejects 
all intercessory prayer m heaven, and correspond, 
ingly all invocation of the saints Calv'n was 
particularly emphatic on the point. The reieo- 
tioE is logically consistent -with the Protestant 
concept of Christian unify In the Communion 
Service of the first Book of Common Prayer 
(1649) the “latercessma” was retained, follow- 
ing the corresponding parts of the Roman canon 
{Te (gitor, Meme-atOj Commantcantes), but all 
reference to the merits and intercessions of the 
saints was omitted The revision of 1552 mote 
radically omitted even the cotamemoratian of the 
saints, and the prayer for the dead*, and it ex- 
plicitly restricted the “Prayer for the Church” to 
the Oiurch “militant here on earth” (wordi 
omitted in the American revision of 1928) la 
1661 a short mention of the “departed” was 
added, in the form of a simple tomnjcmoraUon, 
which involves no idea of intercession, either for 
them or by them Similarly, the eoUects never 
appeal to the intercession of the sainta 

J.C.M 

Interchurch World Moveaient of North 
America t An interdenominational orgamzation 
formed at the close of World War I, and com- 
prising 59 societies representing the home and 
foreign misn-onary interests of the leading dsaom 
motions, especially those active m the “Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America ”* Its 
purpose was to perpetuate in the promotion of re- 
ligious projects the increased interest in social and 
international problems and in laterdenonnna- 
tional cooperation -which the churches had eiperi- 
encsd during the -war. The first meeting -was 
called by the Southern Presbyterian Church in 
New York, and formal organization was effected 
on December 17, 1918, under the chaiTnansbip 
of John R. Mott, whose slogan, “the evangeliza- 
tion of the world in this generation," had captured 
the imagination of religious leaders a decade 
earlier- At a conference at Cleveland on Apnl 
30, 1919] the preliminary stages of organisation 
were completed, and a program of action finally 
launched which included 1) a general survey of 
foreign and domestic miBsioaary needs, 2) the 
formulation of a world-'wide program adequate to 
meet the needs disclosed by the survey, covering 
the fields of evangelism and educational, sodal 
service, medical, industrial, and agricultural mis- 
sions, 3) a unified budget estimating the cost of 
the program, 4) a plan of interdenommationa) 
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interdenoiiHnationid 


Internationa 


Din T a go. ng to each oc ety s espons b ty 
u the ommon effort and 5) a un ed edu a onal 
and fioan al d e to a qua n the home chu ches 
with the finding’s of the surtey and to raise the 
funds required to execute its recommendations- 
The next year -was devoted to carrying- out the 
first four parts of the program The educational 
and financial drive was begun in March, 1920 
Bv July, 1920, the failure of the movement was 
conceded by its sponsors, the employed staff -waa 
dismissed, and the liquidation of the organization 
was begun This was completed in 1922 Its re- 
search was continued on a small scale by the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research 
The most important permanent Contrihution of 
the Movement was its Rgjmrt on the Steel Strike 
of 1919 This study e-rercised significant influ- 
ence in arousing the public opinion which at last 
brought to an end the twelve hour day in the steel 
industry The failure of the movement has often 
been attributed to the antagonism of powerful 
financial and industrial interests to the Report 
Th s, however, was a minor factor More impor- 
tant -were the general social and political reaction 
at the close of the Tvar, the worsening economic 
outlook, the lack of preparation of public opinion 
among the churches for the degree of coopera- 


tive action required bv the movement, and the fear 
on the part of manv denominational agencies that 
it would absorb or dominate their own work. 

J H Oldham “The loterchiirch World Move- 
ments Its Possibilities and Problems Interniuionat 
Review of Mitswnt. ynl p C April, 1920), pp, 182 - 
199, "Initerchurch World Movement Number’’, Mrr- 
noitdry Renew of the World, Vol 4J (March, 19 JQ 1 . 
pp Ifil-2JS; "Embarrassment of the loterchurch 
Mnvenient" literary Di^e/t Vol 65, (Tune 12 
lO’O), pp 42-4a ' "Cooperation's Greatest Failure,'* 
Lileran Digest, VoL 80 (January 12, 19241 p 33 

H.Ti y 

interdenominational cooperation: See Federal 
Cornell of The Churches of Christ in America j 
Interchurch World Movement of North America 
Sunday School movement m the United States ’ 


Interdenominational CouncU of Religious 
Education : See Sunday School irfovement in the 
United States 


interdict- In canon laiv [Codex Itirtj CarfOmei*, 
226S-77), an ecclesiastical punishment whereby 
the subjects of the Church, while remaining with- 
in her communion, are barred from certain sacred 
rites or functions — Mass, the sacraments, divine 
services. It may be either personal or local, gen- 
eral or particular. See ban. j C.w 

interest! In psychology the attitude of the mind 
(and self) toward any object, activity or end of 
action which excites feeling, arouses concern, at- 
tracts and absorbs attention, and in general evokes 
spontaneous “whole-hearted” response It is a 
mind-set characterized by a readiness to respond 
to, a propensity to attend to, and an inner urge 
to engage in further puismt of such an object, 
activity or end of action The term is also ap- 
plied to the ot'ee» of sueb »q attitude 0 “ mind-set. 

The mots of □ foimcrty said to be 

Use instmcti This explanation has proved to be 


on na row and naccurate The des res needs 
hab ts and pu -DoseE of the elf all of wh ch a e 
so a ly cond oned and n la ge part so ally de- 
fined, and all of ■which are too complex to be 
explained in terms of innate factors alone, are 
now held to be the main sources of interest. 

s. w F 

Interim; A temporary agreement in religious 
matters between Catholics and Lutherans, made 
at die Diet of Augsburg, 1548, after Charles V* 
had crushed the Schmalcald League*. Though it 
compromised Reformation doctrines, it was to be 
binding on Lutherans until the next general coun- 
cil. Accepted by a few Lutheran princes, it was 
rejected by John of Saxony and most of the Lu 
theran cities, especially by Magdeburg It was ter 
minated in the Treaty of Passau, 1552, which 
followed Maurice of Saxony’s victory over the 
emperor n C *: 

intermediate atste: The state of the soul be- 
t-ween death and final judgment. Zoroastrianism, 
late Hebrew religion, Stoicism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism** all hare such a belief, as 
against Eastern religions generally Frequently 
the belief is but slightly formulated even ’when, 
as m Mohammedanism, the doctrines of judgment, 
hell, and heaven are clear 

Contrary to Hellenistic views which developed 
the beliefs of the early Greeks into an intellectual 
immortality, Pharisee and apocalyptic* thought in 
Judaism expanded the prophetic this-worldlmess 
with beliefs, usually pictonally described, that 
centre on the survival of the moral and religious 
elements of the whole personality These in- 
cluded particular and general judgment, hell and 
heaven and an intermediate state and prayers for 
the dead 

In Christianity these beliefs were retained gen- 
erally except by some medieval heretical sects and 
received fullest explication in medieval times as 
the doctrine of Purgatory*. The Reformers' pro- 
test against this is the basts for a general Protes- 
tant denial, until recently, of any intermediate 
state T j B 

International Bible Students’ Association. 
See Russell, Charles Taze, Russelism, Mlllemal 
Dawnj J F. Rutherford. 

International Church of the Foursquare Gos- 
pel: A religious sect of the fundamentalist type 
organized and controlled by Mrs Aimee Semple 
McPherson (died, 1944) Its central church is the 
Angelus Temple at Los Angeles From this center 
the movement has spread into about t-wenty states 
and to some Latin American countries, and it 
claims a total of 205 churches and 16,000 mem- 
bers 

The sect revolves about the personality of Aimee 
Semple McPherson Boia in Canada, first mar- 
ried to a travelling Baptist evangelist, she came 
to Los Angeles in 1918, “by divine call”, where 
she foimdcd the Echo Park Evangt' ttie Assoeia- 
tiorn and bml Angelus Tonplc o arge proper 
tioni She was paste of the Temple and prewdent 


IntematiQtial 

for 1 fe of the Fou quAre so t, ■» b po-we o »p 
pQ at he euccea o to naiwe a i tru ees arid 
d recto 6 and to ho d veto powe o e he ac 
tiooa 

The Foursquare theolo^ iS thu*ongb»? funda 
meatahat. The sect is adventist, chansinattc, pre- 
miUeaaatianj aad pentecostal- Amon^ the doc- 
trines stressed lu the declaration of faith (writ- 
ten bp Mrs McPherson) are lerbal inspiration, 
literalism, spirit baptism and guidance, speahing 
in unknown tongues and interpreting the same, 
divine healing and imiatles, the witninent second 
coining and millennial reign of Christ, and a 
literal heaven and hell See Pentecostal sects. 

ETC. 

Interoational Graded Sunday School Lesson: 
See Sunday School movement in the United 
States 

international law: See law. 

International New Thought Alliance: See 
New Thought movement 

International Pentecostal Assemblies* See 
Pentecostal sects 

International Sunday School Association; 

See Sunday School movement in the United States 

International Sunday School Convention ; 

See Sunday School movement in the United State* 

International Sunday School Council of Re- 
ligious Education: See Sunday School move- 
ment in the United States. 

International Uniform Sunday School Les- 
son: See Sunday School movement in the United 
States 

intermjncio r (hat between, numtas-, mes- 

senger) A papa! diplomat having charge of the 
legation in a foreign country of secondary im- 
portance He u either a titular archbishop or a 
domestic prelate, and has the same powers and 
privileges of a nuncio but without the latter’s 
dignity. Sec legates and nuncios, papal. 

J.VT. 

interpolation i A word, phrase, sentence, or pas- 
sage of greater length inserted by a copyist or 
editor of a writing, either unintentionally through 
a Bcnbal error or intentionally to change or 
modify the meaning The identidcation of these 
interpolations in the Bible and in other sources 

15 a necessaiy part of critical study. Familiar 
examples, the addition to the Ten Cominandmenta 
m tie Samaritan Pentateuch*, the apocalypse in 
Isa 24-27 j the doxotogy to the lord’s Prayer 
(Matt 6 IS)i the resurrection narrative m Mark 

16 ?-20, the Fericope Adalterae (Jn. 7 S3-8 H), 

“He descended into Hell” in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the “/i/ioywe" clause in the Uatm text of the 
Nicene Creed, Mn, 

intCirpTCtatiou.: See allegorical interpretation, 
■nsgogical iotnp retail on exegmi liEciml intir 
F of types. 


iH.estiture 

ntcfstice (Lat v e am an n e a ) Th 
n erva of t me equ ed by canon law b tw a 
he e p on of he va ous ank of o d n 

he R man C th c Chu h eg be we n 

a o , e* (m n o oe J. and suhd a ona e (ma 
order), one year, between subdiaconate and di 
aconate, and diacooate and priesthood, three 
months J r T 

inticluunia' (Australian) A rite of natives of 
central Australia, ceremonies for the maintenance 
of the annual supply of food and dnafc, such as 
rain-makmg ceremonies and those in which the 
flesh of the kangaroo is ceremonially eaten 

V L ? 

introit: (Lat intronus, entrance) The name la 
the Roman rite for the anthem sung as the priest 
approaches the altar at the beginning of Mass* 
See plainsong, psalmody. eoh 

iatrospeoticn: (Lat. i«lrosf(cerej to look into) 
The observation of the presentations and processes 
of one’s own consciousness, as such, the chief 
method, historically, of all philosophical analysis 
of mind and of spiritual autobiography, devel- 
oped as a carefully controlled method by Titchener 
and hjs Structuralist* (existentialist) School, com- 
pletely rejected by Watson and his hehavionst 
school, but now generally recognised as supple- 
mental to behavioristic, psychoanalytic and other 
psychological methods, E T a 

intrusion: Thrusting a person into an ecclesias- 
rical office illegally The “non-intrusion contro- 
versy” which issued m the disruption of tie 
Church of Scotland* m 1843 arose because min- 
isters presented bv patrons were thrust into pansh 
churches bv civil authority over the objection of 
congregations, in disregard of an act of the Gen. 
eral Assembly K.H N 

intnitionism • See empirical theology, epistemo- 
logy, immediacy, mysticisnii religious datum, 
truth 

intaltionisin, ethical: An intuition is a propo- 
sition that 13 self evident to an intelligent mind 
While all ethical systems make some use of in- 
tuitions, the designation Intuitionism is commonly 
restricted to those relying almost wholly on m 
tuitions, making little use of abstract reasoning 
and erapit'cal observations The Scottish Intui- 
tionists (Thomas Rsid, Dugald Stewart, Thomas 
Brown, et al ,) in opposition to their contem- 
porary rivals, mostly Utilitarians* and Kantians, 
believed that a man’s conscience, properly edu- 
cated, enables him to know without much reflec- 
tion what he ought to do The term is now 
sometimes applied to Sir W David Ross and 
others who affirm ffiiat “right” and “good”, known 
intuitively, sometimes call for contrary actions be- 
tween which choice has to be made w K w. 

inyestitur« confiict: (1059-1122) Investiture 
was originally the bestowal of an ecclesiastical of 
fee by mvertmg the recap en* with the lymbols 
(nng itaifl, keys) of hii anthonty In th s cen- 





Invitatory 


Irvmg 


flict the popes disputed the claim of the lay rulers 
to confer bishoprics, abbacies, and other ecclesias- 
tical offices Sovereigns had m early medieval 
tunes arrogated this right to themselves. Simony, 
an incontinent clergy, and the subordination of 
the spiritual to the temporal power resulted From 
the reign of Nicholas II (10^9-1061), the popes 
endeavored, for the sake of reform, to free the 
Church from this scourge and particularly from 
the tutelage of the Holy Roman Empire in Italy 
and in Germany The struggle reached an acute 
stage in 107S when St Gregory VII* (Hilde- 
brand) delivered an ultimatum to the emperor 
Henry IV The latter resisted and was eicom- 
municated There followed the celebrated scene 
between the pope and the emperor at Canossa. 
Many have seen in it the humiliation of the civil 
power bv the ambitious Church. Some are in- 
clned to interpret it as a political triumph for 
Henrv The conflict continued under the succes- 
sors of the pope and of the emperor and was 
settled by a compromise, the Concordat of Worms 
(1122)*, between Heniv V and Callistus II The 
civil authority was deprived of its unlimited power 
orer the appointment of bishops, while the Church 
had to be satisfled with something less than the 
full exclusion of alien influence from canonical 
elections In England Henry I had renounced 
investiture in 1107 In France a reform had 
been effected hr 1080 Further action concerning 
lesser ecclesiastical offices was taken at the Lateran 
Council of II "9 See Lateran Councils 

EAR 

Invitatory! Psalm 95 “O come, let us sing unto 
the Lord”, sung at the beginning of Matins* as 
a call to worship is the invitatorj Psalm, the tn- 
vitatones are phrases attached to it (Roman rite 
and newer Anglican Praver Books) relating to 
the day or season being observed- e r h 

invocation: A term to describe the words em- 
ployed to ask for the special presence of God at 
the opening of a religious service, or for some 
special purpose Traditionallv used, also, to de- 
scribe the invocatorv formula, “In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holv 
Ghost”, W'lth which sermons, acts of devotion, 
etc , are often begun in Catholic communions In 
the Anglican liturgies, the word is used also to 
describe the “epiclesis”*, by which the Holy Spirit 
IS “miofced” upon the elements of bread and 
wine Cf. intercession w.n.p 

Ionic style See temples, Greek and Roman 

Ireland, Church of: That part of Irish Chna- 
tiarntjr which accepted the Reformation as intro- 
daced from Eng-land, and since fS60 has disputed 
with Roman Catholics the claim to continuity 
With the ancient and mediaeval Irish Church* 
Probably at all tunes about 10% of the popula- 
tion, It was at first larg'd/ Calvimst (see Irish, 
Articles), and since ISOO has been the most 
strongly Evan^-dical Church of the Anglican 
Cc on Aftrr diicttab th t m 1869 it 
rtviicd Li Prayer 3ooh end Canom m sn £Tan. 


gelical and anti-ritualist direction, though reaf- 
firming Its claim to be the “Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church of Ireland ’’ 

W A, Phillips ed , ff/f/arj of the Church of 
IreJard, 3 vols (1933) , J T Balh The Refcrmrd 
Church of Ireland (1886). e r.k 

IrensCus ; A second-century bishop of Lyons in 
Gaul and heresiologlst* He was boru m Asia 
Minor (ctf. 130 AD) Of his youth little is 
known sa've his own statement that he had as a 
boy seen, and heard Polvcarp His mature life 
was spent in Gaul, first as a presbyter, then, fol- 
lowing the death of Pothinus, as bishop of Lyons 
His principle writing, Agatnsi the HeresreSy {ca. 
180 AD), was intended as an exposure and 
refutation of Gnosticism* It was written m 
Greek, fragments of which are extant m the 
writings of HippoIytuSj Eusebius, and Epiphaniua^ 
the whole being available in an early Latin trans- 
lation The writing was widely used in the early 
church and le still the nillest account of the 
Gnostic vagaries Iren^ua is properly regarded 
one of the most infi.uential figures of the ante- 
Nicene church. The last three books of hii 
Agat'nsi the Heresies may be called the first sys- 
tematic exposition of Christian belief. The date 
of hit death is unknown. Mention of his mar- 
tyrdom under Septimus Severus does not ap- 
parently antedate the fifth century See clergyj 
rcc^itulation. 

The standard sdufion of Frenans is H W. Harvey, 
Saneii Irenati eptseops Lugdunemfs Lsbros ^utnque 
Admtut hatreses, 2 vols (1857) ms's. 

ireniCS * Iremcal theology is the study of Chris- 
tian doctrines with a view to conciliating differ- 
ences which arise in religion and the church 
from one-sided theories Its purpose is to pro- 
mote the peace and harmony of the Christran 
Church A X R 

Irish Articles: Adopted by the Convocation of 
the Church of Ireland* in 1615, revised the 
Thirty-Kine Articles* in a strongly Calvinist di- 
rection, Though disused in Ireland after the 
adoption of the Thirtv-Nine Articles in 1634, 
they were used in part as a basis for the West- 
minster Confession* b.R k 

irregularity: In Roman Catholic and Anglican 
usage, the performance of a sacred act (eg, the 
bestowal of Hol> Orders*) with the essentials o£ 
validity but in riolation of the rules involved^ ir- 
regular orders cannot be repeated, but confer no 
right to exercise ofScJal functions in the Church 
unless the irregularity is rectified e.r b 

irresistible grace : See grace. 

Irving, Edward* (1792-1834) Minister of the 
established Church of Scotland, known for hli 
apocalyptic sermons and theology, which were in- 
strumental in founding the Catholic Apostolic 
Church in London in 1832 A child prodigv, he 
entered the Church after graduation from the 
Un of Rdjnbn gh and becanoe an awii ta nt to 
Thomai g to London hia 


JU 


*8*U Jig 


fiery se mon on proph y and he tiu en al hope 
a a ted g" ea c owd In 1S30 he wa 
mmun a d by the P esty e an Synod of Lon 
non fo p each ng the h man y of Jesii and not 
long af e |0 ng rito f ed e emen d ed H s 
forowers left the Church to form a new sect, 
which now has approximately SOjOOO members in 
England and America. See Catholic Apostolic 
Church 

Mrs M Ohphint (Wilson), life of Edward Irting 
(London, 1S62) ; W Wilhs. Edward Irirtng (I^ndpo, 
1854) , SaJnne] Taylor Coleridge, Norw on Engbsi 
Dtmses (London, 1853), Edward Miller, Hvteri cr^ 
Doctrine oj Iratnasm {2 TOls , London, 1878 ) . 
Thomas Carlyle. Mtsceltames, "Essay on Death of 
living." ed Fronde (1881) m c a — ww.s. 

Irvingites. See Irvmg, Edward, Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church 

isagogics; That part of theology directly pre- 
liminary to actual exegesis*, and concerned with 
the literary history of the Bible More generally 
fcnown as Biblical Introduction* it deals with such 
subjects as authorship, date and place of writing, 
contents, style and peculiar difiScpltiea of the dif- 
ferent writings of Scripture a i a 

Isaiah: The Book of Isaiah is composed of two 
halves that have been artificially combined a 
book purporting to contain prophecies of Isaiah, 
an 8th century prophet {chs 1-39), and a book 
of prophecies of a much later time (chs 40-66) 

1 Isaiah 1-39 mav be divided into four main 
sections 1-12, 13-27, 28-35, 36-39. The most 
valuable section is 1-12, xt represents a combina- 
tion of a number of separate collections— -a) 
1 1-31 belong to the closing days of Isaiah’s 
career and look back on the war of 701 B C. 
(Sennacherib) b) 2 1-4 6 — early invective and 
predictions with some non-authentic hopeful ad- 
ditions 2 2-4 (Micah 4:1-4) and 4 2-6. c) S 1-30 
— early invective, d) 6 1-9 6 — sometimes called 
the “Isaiah Memoir,” containing sections of first 
person narrative, e) 9 7-1 1 9 — really the con- 
tinuation of Item c), with an appendix 11 10- 
12 5 The second main section, 13-27 is com- 
posed of a group of “burdens,” 13-23 (i.e , oracles 
against particular nations of which few, if any, 
can be considered “authentic”), and of the “Isaiah- 
apocalypse,” 24-27, a production of the late Per- 
sian or early Greek era In 28-35 there are three 
groups of material 23-32 we again have chiefly 
genuine utterances of Isaiah, belonging to his 
later davs, with two appendices, — a “prophetic 
liturgy” (ch 33) and a prophecy imitative of 
Deutero-Isaiah (34-35), both of much later vin- 
tage. Chapters 36-39, finally, are taken over 
from II Kings* Isaiah Is the most “classic” of 
the prophets la thought and diction 

2 “Deutero-Isaiah” is often used to describe 

Isaiah 40-66, but more particularly 40-55 (in 
which case 56-66 are called “Trito-Isaiah”) 
Chapters 40-55 are a collection of poems in a 
new rtiapaodic Kr'e from the period of the cule. 
Modern “fo li providci an 

tool fo tke Ecparalion of the mdiTidua] 


The alius one o Cy us as a r s ng figu e and th 
aim neat fall of Cha daean Baby n gge i 
da of 550 538 B C T y a a empt ope. 

e ve the un ty of 40 66 by el m na ng the Cvrus 
B byl n pa sages and dating the whole w Ij 
much later has not met with much favor Of 
particular importance are the Servant songs, 42 
1-4, 49 1-6, 50 4-9, 52 13-53-12. The problem 
of their authorship (composed by Deuter-Isaiab, 
or by a follower?), and interpretation (the Ser 
vant a “collective” figure — the ideal Israel — at 
an individual — past (e g , Jeremiah), present (the 
piophet himself), or future (“Messiah”) — will 
probably never be solved Entirely apart from 
any Messianic “predictions” contained m it, the 
book IS full of profound insights and an impor 
tant preparation for Chiistianity. “Tnto-Isaiah” 
is the usual designation, for 55-66. Some hold 
that they are the work of a single author The 
most favored view today, however, is that 56 66 
contain a number of poems of diverse origin Of 
the units contained in it, chapters 60-62, 57 14- 
19, 66 6-16 seem to be by one hand — that of a 
pupil or imitator of Deutero-Isaiah, presumably 
writing about the time of Haggai and Zechariah** 
R H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testamen! 
(1941), J. A. Sewer. Lilsrature of the Old Ttile 
merit (rev ed , 1953). IGX 

Isaiah, Asoensioa of ; A 3-4 cent A D, com- 
pilation of several older works — a Jewish “Mar- 
tyrdom of Isaiah” (1 cent B C ), interpolated 
with a fragment of a Christian “Vision of Isaiah” 
3 13-4 18 (100 AD) and augmented with a 
visionary ascension of Isaiah, 6-11 (2 cent AD) 

KOI 

Ishtar: See Mesopotamian religion Cf. Ashtoreth 

Islivara; The personalized form of God as con- 
trasted with the impersonal Brahman in Hindu- 
ism Used chiefly by the theistic Hindu sects as 
the name of their Supreme God. c s B, 

Isidore Mercator: See False Decretals 

Isidore of Seville; (c. 570-636) Succeeded his 
brother as Bishop of Seville 608, an eitcnsivc 
writer, his Etymologtoi and other text-books pre- 
served learning, while his practical works are no- 
table for sense if not for originality e r h 

Isis: See Osins, mother-goddesses j mystery re- 
ligions. 

Isis-Osiris : See mystery religions 

Islam: (Arabic, meaning submission to, or hav- 
ing peace with God) The religion of which Mo 
hammed* was the prophet As Mohammed 
preached submission to God he called hia religion 
Islam An adherent of Islam is called a Moslem* 
(Arabic, one who submits) See Mohammedan- 
ism p * J 

Ismailis. A branch of the Shiite* sect in Dlam, 
rat ah shed by Adallat Tm M m the 9th 

emCory M were mitiatrd to tl ^ 

tm o prepare fo the lerclatioii of a con- 
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Israel 

ea ed eade ( *) house of A1 

(, up a e found n A ab a Egypt and Ind a 
See aq vya >■ ® J 

Israel, reltgioia and theology; Judaism regards 
ah of Its adherents as members of a rehgious or- 
der, a “kingdom of priests”, and it imposes on 
them a religious discipline, both moral and cere- 
monial, such as is prescribed in other religions, 
generally, only for meiahers of special orders. 
This religious discipline is conaidered a means of 
communion with God Thus the study of the 
Scr ptures and their coininentaries, and the ob- 
servance of the Law*, are as much a part of Jew- 
ish worship as the recital of prayers or attendance 
at synagogue Hence it comes about that much 
of the Jewish religion has to be practiced outside 
of the synagogue*. Judaism affects conduct not 
only in the religious school, but also in the mar- 
ketplace, and above all in the home. This re- 
ligious system, aside from its intrinsic appeal to 
the Jew who follows it, has an interest for the 
Christian and Mohammedan world, because of 
their close association with it in their origins, 
and its long history offers an excellent opportun- 
ity for the study of the development of religious 
thought generally 

The term “religion and theology of Israel” as 
used jn tins article, therefore covers the religion 
and theology which, inculcated in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, has survived in the form of Rabbinic 
Judaism* until our day The whole constitutes a 
dynamic system, the origins of which we can trace 
back to Moses*, and the growth of which we can 
follow over the whole period of more than three 
thousand years from his time The view, com- 
monly held among some Bible critics a generation 
ago, that Moses himself was a mythical character, 
and that even if he existed, he was a “henotheist”* 
IS today vanishing An increasingly strong body 
of opinion even among higher critics holds that 
VToses was a monotheist. 

The most obvious dements in the development 
of prophetic religion after Moses were its continu- 
ous battles against idolatry, and its increasing rec- 
ognition of the importance and moral responsi- 
bility of the individual persqnalitv With these 
there came a deepening of the understanding of 
life’s moral issues, such as a recognition of the 
meaning of universal peace, and its indiipensabil- 
ity to civilisation 

The most impressive figure in the struggle 
against idol-worship was that of Elijah*, whose 
dramatic manner of winning the people of Israel 
away from the worship of the Phoenician Baal* 
to the worship of God, remained one of the most 
cherished memories of the Jewish tradition. The 
emphasis on the moral responsibility of the indi- 
vidual attained its highest expression in the 
teachings of the prophet, Eickiel*, in the sixth 
centurv E C 

The accentuation of the moral responsibility of 
the individual tended to raise the question of re- 
ward and punishment of individual persons, and 
with that of ffie p oblcm of rrH In the world- 
Tlie problem i InS suggested m the Pentateuch* 


tself (Genes s* chap IS) but s exp e sed w th 
nc cas ng c a ty by Jerem ah* (seventh cent 
B C ) and by Habakfcuk* (poss bly a con empo- 
.ary) The d.s^UuSmn .ea.hcs new levels -n the 
portrayal of Israel as the “suffering servant of 
God” by the Second Isaiah* (in the sixth century 
B C ), and in the argument about the theodicy* 
which constitutes the Book of Job* (probably 
composed in the fourth century B C ) 

The discussion entered a new phase with the 
emergence of the doctrine of the resurrection*, 
which appears m Israel clearly for the first time 
in Isaiah, 26 19, a section of the Book of Isaiah 
frequently assigned to the fourth or third cen- 
turies B C 

The question of the belief in the resurrection, 
and Its accompanying doctrine of personal im- 
mortality*, thus introduced, assumed continually 
greater importance in the Jewish consciousness. 
The Sadducean* sect, which denied the resurrec- 
tion, came to be regarded as heretical by the 
Pharisees*, who ultimately constituted the ma- 
jority of the Jews 

Together with the rise of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, there grew up a belief that the study 
of the Law and its elaboration led to personal 
salvation*. This doctrine, held in the first in- 
stance probably by the Hasideans* of the fourth 
and third centuries, and the Scribes* who led 
tliem, ultmately was accepted as basic by the 
Pharisaic sect. According to this doctrine, espe- 
cial merit attached to the lay students who de- 
voted themselves to the study of the Law, and 
to memorizing and transmitting the comments 
made upon it by their teachers The whole body 
of traditions which grew up among these scribes 
became known as the “Oral Law” because it was 
handed down orally from master to pupil. The 
Pharisees accepted the authority of this Law, and 
the Sadducees, who also held that the Scriptures 
were of binding authority, did not admit that 
these oral traditions had any validity 

While the Pharisees insisted that personal sal- 
vation could be obtained by members of the Jew- 
ish faith only by the study and observance of the 
Law, in all its aspects, ceremonial as well as 
civil, they taught that all men could obtain sal- 
vation by the observance of seven basic moral 
pnnciples These were called the “Noachic 
Laws”, because, according to Pharisaic doctrine, 
they applied to all the descendants of Noah, and 
according to one version were revealed to him 
These laws are those forbidding idol-worship, 
blasphemy, murder, sexual irregularity, theft, and 
cruelty to animals, and establishing civil righteous- 
ness 

The Talmudic* writings are the products of 
the Pharisaic tradition, we have no ancient works 
stemming from the Sadducean tradition Hence, 
Judaism as it has survived in the world is essen- 
tially ancient Pharisaism. 

In the course of centuries, the Pharisaic Juda- 
ism has further been stimulated by its reaction to 
Greek philosophy (as in Philo* Judeus, Alexan- 
dria, first centory of the era) snd also, 

m a Issa d^nite form, the Jla 
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itinerariuin 


(cholars of Palestine In later times, scholar* 
like Rah Saadia Gaon (S82-S42), Judah Ha-Levi 
(1085-1140), Ilm Gabirol (ca. 1021-ca 1058), 
and Moses ben Maimon** (I1J5-1204) made 
efforts to interpret the traditional faith in terms 
of the later philosophical development, particular- 
ly as it became ertant amonf the Arabs from the 
eighth to the twelfth centuries The -work of 
these philosophers, and some of their less well- 
known successors, like Hasdai Crescas (1340- 
1410), was of great sigmhcance not only for 
Judaism, hut also for Christianity, which utilized 
their works for the clarification of its own 
philosophy 

The essential elements in the Jewish faith aa it 
has emerged out of these developments are its in- 
sistence on the unity, the incorporeality, the time- 
lecsness and the immanence of God, on the au- 
thority of the Law, as interpreted in the Talmud 
writings, and later Rabbinic works j as well as 
the belief in the dignity and immortality of the 
individual human personalitys and the belief m 
the ultimate redemption of mankind in the Mes- 
sianic Age 

In the course of the 19th century, there devel- 
oped first in Germany, and then also in the 
United States, a “Reform” movement m Judaism, 
the purpose of which is a re-statement of Judaism 
on the basis of modified system of observances. 
(See Judaism, Reform ) Among some eytrermst 
teachers. Reform Judaism tends to take the form 
almost of anti-nomianism*, while among more 
moderate teachers, it constitutes simply an effort 
to adjust Jewish traditional ceremonial discipline 
to the problems of a standardized, industrial age- 
To meet the challenge of Reform Judaism, there 
developed both in Germany and in America, a 
movement called “Conservative Judaism”*, which 
seeks to maintain the historic continuity of the 
Jewish tradition, and claims that all the social 
and theological problems of the modern day can 
be solved within the framework of that tradition, 
and the elasticity it allows to its Interpreters On 
the other hand, a third group, known as “Ortho- 
dox Jews”* deny that the traditional customs are 
in need of either adj'ustment or re-interpretatlon. 

During the last decade of the 19th century, 
the traditional belief of Judaism that ultimately 
the center of its spiritual life would be restored to 
Palestine, as the Holy Land, led to the rise of 
the Zionist* movement which seeks to effect the 
re-establishment of Palestrae as a homeland of 
the Jewish p'eople The rise of this movement 
led to the issuance of the Balfour Declaration by 
Great Britain in 1917, enunciating the promise 
that His Majesty’s Government would favor the 
establishment of such a homeland for the Jews. 
The problems associated with this declaration, and 
its implementation, have been many and compli- 
cated) and they are still unsolved The Zionist 
movement, while drawing numbers of adherents 
from Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform groups, 
also includes many who are not all affiliated with 
any of these groups 

These a no central Jewish body optble of 


giving final, authoritative interpretation to Juda. 
ism Each learned teacher or rabbi* may turn to 
the Talmud and its related writings for his gmd 
ance As a matter of practice, and by informal 
concensus, the leading teachers of each generation 
come to be recognized as such, but their authority 
extends only to those individuals and groups who 
consider them acceptable interpreters of the Law 
See Jewish, Judaism) Semites, religion of. Also 


see cosmogonies 

■W F Albright. From the Stove Age to Christsav 
tty (1940) , taem, Arehaealogy ard the Religion oi 
Israel (1941) t Salo W Baron. A Social and Rg 
hgtous History of the Jeurs (1937) . Elbogcn. Dis 
Reltgiensdttschaeuvgen der Phansaeer mst lesonderer 
Berueckstchtigang dir Be^rtffe Coil and Mensci 
(Berlin. 1904) Louis Finkelstein, The Pharisees 
The Sociological Background of their Faith (2nd ed 


1939) , tdem,^ Pjractices ^ Judassni 


(1941) , Israel Fnedlaender, Past and Present A 
Collection of Jewish Essays (I9l9) ; Mortis Joseph 
Judaism as Creed and Life, (5th ed . London. 1925) 
iCaufmann Kohler, Jewish Theology (1918) . G F 
Moore, Judaism 1 st the First Centuries of the Chris 
ttan Bra (Cambridge. 1927) .WOE Oesterley 
and G H Bov, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue (London, 1907) , W O E Oesterley and 
T H Robinson, Hehressj ReUgtov (1930) .WOE 
Oesterley, Judaism and Chrtstsanity (1937) , Solomon 
Siiechter, Some Aspects of Rabhinic Theology 
(1909) , idem, Studies tv Judaism, i vols (1896 
1924) , J. Wellhausen. Israeltttsche und juedisehe 
Geschichte (Sth ed , Berlra-Lcipzig, 1921) 


Israel: See Judaism (Introductory). 

Israel ben Eliezef See Chasidism 

Israfi! or Israfel: The angel of music in Mo 
hammedan mythology who is expected to sound 
the trumpet at the resurrection v x j 

Itala* See versions of the Bible, ancient. 

Italian pentncostal sects' There are two pea 
tecostal sects among Italians in the United States, 
both growing out of a movement lu Chicago aboat 
1904. The Unorganized Italian Christian 
ChurJies of North America has 104 congrega- 
tions and 9,500 members Its headquarters are 
in Chicago The Italian Pentecostal Assemblies 
of God, with headquarters m Newark, N. J., has 
36 churches and 1,500 members. Both groups 
hold to the fundamentalist theology and stress 
the Pentecostal gift of speaking m unknown 
tongues. Sec pentecostal sects etc 

itinerarium' A form of prayer used hv monks 
and clerics before setting out on a journey, and 
is usually printed at the end of the Breviary The 
use of such forms is probably to be traced to 
monastic observances Among the Fathers of the 
Desert there were prescriptions on the conduct of 
monks before setting out on a journey. The rule 
of St Benedict* gives two forms, one for those 
going on a short journey, and a second and more 
solemn form to be used by those about to go on 
a long journev The Itinerarium of the present 
day is probably derived from the more solemn 
form used in medieval times. The usual form of 
the Itinerarium consists of the canticle “Benedic- 
tiM,” w th an antiphon ' Vera clem, and sev- 
eral coUccta. T TOO, 
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US d V naal (lex d vma I s astema) In Scho as 
e pe a y T3i ro t then y the mmu able o 
de of b h na u e and human so ety that de 
e mm d a e y f om God as oppo ed to man 
made han^c b e J ar huffutittt W th n th om 
P eh n e a egory ot i^s d vtaam a eia u al 
constitutes that pait that is known to man throu^rh 
reason, while tus it/oliwot positivtum would be 
unknown but for supernatural revelation 

See Canon Law, ius niturale, law. M jih 

lus nattirale: Sec natural law, natural ri|:hts, 
lUS divinum. 

lUStltia natnralis (natural righteousness or per- 
fection) By himself man was able to do good 
before he fell by reason of his natural righteous- 
ness or perfection by which the sensual was sub- 
ject to his free will. See perfection, perfection- 
ism s H. 

institia originalis; (original or primitive right- 
eousness or perfection) This is the righteousness 


o pe fe tion g ven man at h s crea on it » 
no a pa of natu e It wa g ven naan befo « 
the Fa The e a e of o g nal ghteousness s 
n Ca to though a pe a supema a a g ft a 
doiuten- lip mtj It ale wh h was added o the 
pu a itattt al a that a the e se t a human y wh eh 
Adana had as man before he fell The idea tes- 
tifies to the fact that human sin cannot destroy 
the essential character of man to such a degree 
that it would cease being implied m, and fur- 
nishing a contrast to, what he has become Cath- 
olic thought makes a complete distinction between 
natural law and original righteousneas or perfec- 
tion See perfection, perfectionism h h. 

Izana^i. Origin of word unknown. The name 
applied to the ancient Japanese sky father. 

n C B. 

Izanami’ Origin of word unknown. The name 
applied to the ancient Japanese earth mother. 

B C B 
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J; SyrftWl ascd fc' component narra- 

twci of qT hoots, derived from the ini- 

tial letter of (1. Jiviae name Jahvdi (Jehovah*. 
Mweh), ,t employs before the time of 
Moses It IS m CeMsis-Jiidjes, and pos- 

•ibSp also in I II J written in 

Jutiah, ptohjtlr m 

Be. has ti“« subdivided by some 

tcholari more ^ ** 

IS possible to do considering 

J writer as bo^ anti creative author 

See Henajenci 

See E S B-Uniaii, The Seuteej of the Hexateuch 
(1918); 0 (2?22> 

J T«H« 

Jacobi, Ptieilncis Seinrioii: (1743-IS1'9) Gen- 
man piilasoiho "t mtetaon. Himself a realist 
Sfid an smoiticit Jatflii opposed Kant’s* phi- 
losophy tharfinr ‘‘ ‘® solipsism*. Out 

oonscioustiess of fteetiom, moreover, refutes the 
absolute dettmiisH™ Spinoaa's* philosophy 
The existenct of GoJ “"“n' be proven by some 
tiemonstrstivs ot «>othod of rationalism 

Ot discoTsred 01 *'*^* *“ aatuie where 

mechanical camation is the rule Out apprehen- 
sion of God (M through immediate 

Perception, taat n, ‘bi'oi'S'b In sw«h an act 

of direct Ra„if,ilge or .^tuition, the existence of 
God 18 reveaiti *'tiuii us with the certainty of 
feeling 'Phr jadeniunding however roust not 
attempt the lopoi* defining God’s na- 

ture and atiruntts, wtieb arr beyond the grasp 

of human uiij£r*i*“tiiap 

Mam wo,u J'ti’Si' in Miff ies Spinoxa (1785) ; 
DaW »)(I ti(S Ciasfsfl (1787) , Sendschreih- 
f« «n Piciii (179J) H w J. 

Jacobitca hi “'mbets of the Syrian Na- 
tional Oiurci art peneiallv known, represent the 
monophyBitp* mtnib'rs of the ancient patriarchate 
of Antioch * to accept the decisions of 
the Coiiaci; of Cisk'tion* of 451. The nick- 
name is from Jacob Baradaeus (490-577). 
who organijed tle'r sMttored forces during the 
reign of Jimiaun »ati Theodora. The latter wa» 
herself a Mdjofbysti'i and protected Jacob from 
the perstoiti^i lass^res deeiared against her co~ 
religioantj k ha tusband, the Orthodox Jus- 
(iiiiaa tilt Mohammedan Arabs coniuered 

*^na, the Miifi«pbF““ Jacobites were free to de- 


velop their own organization relatively umm. 
peded At present they number about 200,000 
memoers, ruled by tie Patriarch of Antioch, 
whose seat is at Mardin in Iraq See Antiocieae 
(Syrian Rite), Syrian Churches 

J. B Kidd, The Churches of Eastern Christendom 
flnndon, o.d ) . Harry C J Lnke, Prophets, Priests 
and Patrtartkt (London, 1927) jjj 

Jacopo da Voragme (or Varagint) : (c. 1230 
c, 1298) Popular preacher, Dominican, tater 
Archbishop of Genoa- His JkegrnJae Sancisrutit, 
corotnonlv called Legcnda Astrea, a collection of 
legends* of the saints arranged according to tbeir 
days m the calendar of the church, became one 
of the most popular books of the Middle Ages 
After circulating in many manuscript copies for a 
century and a half, it was printed not only m 
the original Latin but in translations into five 
other languages within t)ie first half century of 
printing Caxton published it la 148J as ‘The 
Golden Legend.” The statement, by Sixtus of 
Siena, that Jacopo translated the whole Bible into 
Italian is generally disputed, but is defended by 
Richardson 

Potthast Btilhtheca his med aett (Berlin. 1395) 
E C Ricbardsoo, MaSerjah for a Ltfe of Jacopo it 
Vtrtgine (1935); G Ryan and H Ripperger, Tit 
Golden Legend of Jacopo da \Totagine, Tianslated 
and Adapted, 2 vols. (1941) weo 

Ja^ganath, Juggernaut; A variant name of 
Visfcau* the Preserver under which he is wor- 
shipped at Puri. The most notable feature of iut 
worship 18 the car festival in which the great 
images of Jagganath, “Lord of the World” and 
his brother and sister, Balaram and Subadhra are 
hauled by thousands of pious worshipers from 
the temple a distance some four miles to tie 
Garden House The great car is 45 feet in 
height, 35 feet square and runs on 16 wheels 
seven feet in diameter. c s-s 

Jairiisra; One of the native religions of India. 
The 6th century saw two major reform move- 
ments in Hinduism*, both of which eventually 
came to be regarded as separate religions These 
were Jainism and Buddhism* Both were a lo- 
action against current conceptions of divinity la 
the direction of non-theism, both were attempts 
to Win salvation or me Asia** vnthout resorting 
to the help of gods, which, specifically denied by 
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ne the e held to be uaab e to da anyth 
fo man Ja n sm s s! gh y olde than 
Eaddb Tti ndeed s be^ nn ng-s may le much 
fa he ba k than the 6 h ceatuiy Buddha*^ n 
h ques fo sa a n be^an by he way of as 
e c m wh h was central among* the Ja ns 
Traditionally howevert it is considered that Var- 
dhaman or Mahavira*, “Great Hero” as he is bet- 
ter fcnowtij was the founder of the organised 
movement historically known as Jamism Bom 
599 B C and dying 527 B.C- he was thus an 
older contemporary of Gautama. According to 
the Jain scriptures he was the last of the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, or Ford Finders^ who had 
through asceticism attained release, and served t© 
encourage man in his hard search for mekska 
Theoretically in Jainisnij salvation is to be 
won through rigid self-effort, mainly through the 
observation of ascetic practise, though the Three 
Jewels, knowledge, faith and nght conduct, are 
stressed as the way to final liberation Jainism 
accepted with some modification the Hindu Uw of 
Karma and transmigration**. More than any 
other Hindu group they emphasise ahimsha* or 
non -injury The temples arc among the most 

striking and ornate of the numerous temples of 
India. The present Jam population of India ac- 
cording to the 1931 census was lj252jlQ^, This 
represents a slight increase over the 1921 census 
which revealed a Jain population of 1,178,596, 
but was nearly 200,000 leas than the number in 
the census of 1891, See cycles of tiraej aacred 
literatures 


S SfevensoQ, TJbt HfiJrf of laimsm (Oicford, 
1915) J J B Pratt, India and Us Fat$hs (1915) ; 
Nicol McNicol, ksltgicns of Ind/a (London, 


James: (Gr, Jacobus') 1 Son of Zebedee, brother 
of John, and one of the twelve disciples, exe- 
cuted by Herod Agnppa 1 ca 44 A D. 2 The 
son of Alphaeus, also one of the twelve, possibly 
identical with James the son of Mary (Mark 16 I, 
etc ) In Mark 15 40 called “James the Younger ^ 
3 The brother of the Lofd and head of the early 
Christian community m Jerusalem, stoned to 
death in 62 A D 4 Father of a disciple of Jesus 
whom Luke (6 16) calls Juda$* s M g. 


JameSi L.ettef of: James is an ancient sermon, 
dwelJing upon the practical aspects of the Chris- 
tian life, which it sets forth with great pungency 
and variety The opposition It sets up between 
faith and works undoubtedly rcfiects acquaintance 
with PauFs collected letters, but is aimed not at 
Paul’s doctrine of faith but at a current miscoa* 
ception of it It is impossible to trace a course of 
thought through, the little tract, it i$ less a chain 
of thought than a string of pearls The ancient 
preacher seems to aim at having something for 
everybody m his audience, and so deals with every 
sort of human weakness. Illustrations, rhetorical 
questions, scorn and humor all play their vivid 
parts, recalling the diatribes of the Stoic street 
preachers, and the discourses of Epictetus The 
vr iter wa» a^quai&^ed aot otily v th the ^oFected 
Pmlme Icttm, but w th Hehrcwi^ J P e t er and 


p obably Ma thew and Luke** The ermon was 
p obably w en ea y n the se nd c a ury and 
afte wa d pub hed add e ed to Ch s ana ev 
e ywhe e The name Jame may ha e been sug 
ge ed by the appa ent oppo tioix o Pau n 
2 14 26 a on.g w th Pau e ment on of James a 
Gal. 2 l2 as the leader of the opposition in Jeru- 
salem, In that case James the Lord’s brother is 
meant 

J H Ropes, Ths Bpmh of St, Jamts ( 1916 ). 

E J G. 

James, William: (1842-1910) Psychologist, phi- 
losopher, expounder of religious theory, teacher 
at Harvard JSTS-lSfl/, one of the most original 
and iniiueiitial figures in the American world of 
letters, son of Henry James the Swedenborgian 
theologian and brother of Henry James the nov- 
elist James came to philosophy without B A , 
M-A., or Ph D but as a man of the world who 
had read and travelled widely, and as an M D. 
trained in the biological sciences. The results 
showed in. the original and colorful qualities of 
his pragmatism and his radical empiricism As 
a pragmatist he shifted attention from knower 
and known to organism and environment, inter- 
preting knowledge as part of the larger practical 
Situation where life adjusts itself to its world 
Truth became thus not an antecedent reality, but 
what may or may not happen to ideas according 
as they work out satisfactorily Logic became an 
instrument forged bv life for the accomplwluneat 
of its demands All intellectual operations denied 
their importance from their success m carrying 
out practical purposes. 

Pragmatism* thua became a method for testing 
ideas Kadical empiricism began as a psychologi- 
cal theory and endco, as an incomplete meta- 
physics which James left uncompleted at his death. 
As psychology it was the discovery of relations in 
transitive stales of consciousness and therefore in 
the stream of experience itself, not supplied by an 
outeide factor such as mind. As metaphysics it 
was an attempt to interpret reality as experience 
of the “strung-along variety”, le., as having 
pluralistic and external relations and as being 
“what it IS experienced as ” Both pragmatism 
and radical empiricism had important results for 
religious theory Pragmatism was, if anything, 
more successful as an mferpretation of religious 
belief than of truth, since there is an obvious 
sense m which beliefs must be practical and 
must “outstrip the evidence” whereas the defini- 
tion of truth in terms of results is open to ques- 
tion The essays in Tke Will to Believe explain 
the part played by inner or emotional evidence 
and justify the appeal to purpose and will as an 
unavoidable element in detertmaing one’s world- 
view The Varieties of Religious Experience de 
scribes the more passive, receptive attitude, where 
man is saved by a povrer outside himself, but the 
attempt to invoke radical empiricism to explain 
the nature of religious experience was somewhat 
obscured by its association with the “subconscious’’ 
and the phenomena of psychical research and 
hypnotetm. (Sca tubiimmal tdf ) On the wholes 
Jamca’i coatnbotioa to rcl pon ta 
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debnition nf truth than a sense of the need of 
being- ever on the alert for new truth, he will be 
remembered mt for a stereotvped set of phrases 
but tor his large-hearted generous attitude and for 
h ! remarkable ability to make the printed page 
refert the color of Itvmg eapeneiscc In psy- 
choIogVs ph'Ioaophv, and religion he did not so 
niucb offer a dehnition as determine a direction. 
His influence has grown since his death. See psy- 
cbologv, Sihools of 

Works Ths Princjplsi ef VsycAoUgy (1890) 2 
Tols jThs Will io E^hevSi etc (1S97), Human 
Immrtulity (1898) , fahis on fiychology (1899) , 
Th Vartsliii of Rslipeus E^penena (1902 ) . Prop 
msitsm (1907), A Flwalistic Umuerst (1909), Tot 
Mitmus of Truth (1909) . Some Prohlems of Phi- 
hsofhy (1911) , The Letters of Wslham James 
(1920) Cf E. B Perry The Thought and Chatactef 
of Wilh&fo Janies (1935 ) , which contains not only 
so exbiustiTe analysis but many hitherto unpublished 

j s B. 

Jane Frances de Chantal (Jeanne Francoise 
Fremyot de Chantal), Saint; (3572-1641) A 
woman of rare .pintual qualities who as a widow, 
after ta'smg Jier family, founded with the aid of 
Ler opiritnal director, St Francis de Sales*, the 
Congregation of the Visitation See Visitation, 
Order of the n -y s. 

Jatisenisin, A motement in the Roman Catholic 
Church named after Cornelius Jansen (Bishop of 
Ypres, 161d-S) whose posthumous Augustinus 
(1640) revived eitreme Augustinian positions on 
predestimfion and grace Jansenism was asso- 
ciated with rigonst ethics, especially in France, 
where PascaPs Letlres provtnaales (1656-7) at- 
tacked the hit casuistry of some Jesuit* writers 
In 1653 flve Jansenist propositions -were con- 
demned bv Pooe Innocent X, but this merely pro- 
voked a controversy as to whether the proposi- 
tion! really appeared in the AugitsUrms, and 
whether the Pope’s authority extended to matters 
ot fact as well aa of faith A devotional work, 
the Peflextons tnordes of Quesnel*, became a 
meatij of Jansemat propaganda; in 1713 Clement 

XT condemned it In the hull Unigenstus*^ ag-amst 
which 20 French Bishops appealed to a General 
Council But Jansenism had lost much of its 
rclij ous force, on one side it fused with political 
GaniciDism*, on the other degenerated into the 
anPcB cf the Convulstonnaires la theology Jan- 
senism merely led the Roman Catholic Church to 
reaffirm the Trtdentine position on grace and free 
will but Ita rigorism, though rejected as auch, 
mfiuenced the general development of moral the- 
ology 

A Cnziesjfiulotre gineralt d« mouvement sansen* 
I'te fl922) , 1 von Pastor, History ej the Pohes 
(1938 1941) Tols 28 J4. 

JnitOD, Erie See utic leal ti, ry- 

ligioui, Bidicip HBI cnlmiy 


Janus (La James f om anuit doc way) God 
of the doo way a p e > Roman d n. y de ng 
fra he an en an tn m Two fa ed h b 

am h god of beg nn ng hue Janua y H 

( mou e b onte enpie n he Rom n F um 
fa ed b h ea a d w wa op n n me f 

war, closed in time of peace In mvth, he settled 
on the hill across the Tiber called from hu name 
the Jao’culum E M n 

Japan, Christianity in The story of Christian- 
ity in Japan is divided into two mam periods 
that of the Roman Catholic missions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and that of the 
modern era which began with the arrival of the 
£rst Protestant mtssionanes in 1859 The former 
opened ■'vtth the landing of Francis Xavier at 
Kagoshima on August IS, 154*1, and in spite of 
temporary repressive measures under Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi m 1597, continued with a brilliant 
record until the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. Pages, one of the modern Roman Cath- 
olic historians, estimates the number of Christian 
followers In 1605 at 750,000 This is probably 
an exaggeration. Bishop Cerqueira (1552-1614), 
-who was in charge of the Jesuit mission to Japan 
at the time, states that the number of Christians 
trader pastoral care in 1603 was 200,000. Many 
feudal lords and membera of the nobilitj became 
follow’ers of Chiiit Nationalistic fears eventu 
ally led to violent anti-Christian reaction and 
persecution By 1638 Christianity -was supposedly 
completely blotted out. Actually it survived as a 
secret faith in various local areas until the change 
of governmental policy at the opening of the mod 
ern period made public profession of belief once 
more possible The legal interdiction of Chns- 
tianitv -was not remoced until 1872. 

The modern period has been characterlaed by 
exceeding diversity in propaganda agencies Ro- 
man Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and a large rep- 
resentation of the Protestant denominations of 
Europe and America have sought to extend thetr 
cominiinions to Japan, The first Protestant church 
waa organized m Yokohama on March 10, 1872 
In spite of the negative mfiuence of anti-foreign 
reaction at the close ot the nineteenth century 
and the disturbing effects of the “New Japaaism” 
that developed with ever-rising tempo throughout 
the decade beginning with the opening of the 
Manchurian Affair in September, 1931, the gen- 
eral impact of the Christian movement on Japan, 
while not spectacular, has nevertheless had suffi- 
cient penetration to influence constructively many 
areas of the national life- Most of the move- 
ments for social melioration in modern Japan 
were cradled in the Christian church. On the 
other hand the rising national sentiment of the 
1931-1941 period found an outlet in the Christian 
diurches that widened constantly as the crisis of 
the Pacific war drew nearer 

Insofar as Protestant bodies are concerned, 
earlier diversity has been partially counterbalanced 
by a considerable degree of unification in general 
pokae*. Thu hai been especial y true Emce the 
formation of the National an C Y of 
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j p a 1922 The end towa d$ tanda d za 
on wa 1 fu the augmen ed hy the adop on 
n the p ng f 5+0 of the Rel g ous O gan za 
tions Law aihich placed ail agencies of reiigjoua 
propaganda and education under a unified official 
co-trol, and, m the summer of 1941, bv the co- 
operation of forty denominations in the forma- 
tion of a single Protestant Church (“The Church 
of Christ in Japan” — Nippon Kiristi/o Kyodan}. 
In this latter reorganization powerful totalitarian 
oressure from the state operated to accelerate pre- 
esistlng tendencies toward closer coordination 
Within the yanous churches themselves Statistics 
covering the status of Protestant denominations at 
the close of 1940 showed 233,000 members of 
churches, 1,931 organized churches, ^nd 9S1 self- 
supporting churches. For the same period the 
Roman Catholic Church reported 119,000 ad- 
herents, and the Greek Orthodoi Church an ad- 
ditional + 1,000 See Japanese religions, Shinto 
religion ard theology. 

Otis Cary. A Histsry af Chriiliitnity in Japan 
(19091 2 Tols , Hans Haas. Goschjchte des Chrtsten- 
thums m Japan (1902-4) 2 Vols , Tokyo, The Japan 
Cirtstun Year Book (Formerly Tie Christian M-oae- 
mest in Us Relation to the Ni-ui Life in Japan; Tht 
Chr’stntn Maasment in Japan, Korga and totmosa; 
The Japan Mission Year Book, Yokohama and 
Tokyo (1901--) nc-H 

Japanese religions* The major religious move- 
ments of Japan are Shinto, Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism*'* and Christianity 

Shinto, or the Way of the Gods, has had an 
institutional evietence of approximately two thou- 
sand years Even prior to the introduction of Bud. 
dhism into Japan m the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury A D., Shinto had incorporated elements of 
diverse origin At an early period a primirivc 
animism was apparently amalgamated with Mon- 
gol an Shamanism and an ancient cosmogony that 
shows affinities with the mjthology of southeastern 
Asia and Indonesia, The early rituals {nortto') 
reveal a complicated pantheon of nature deities 
worshiped as the protectors of family, clan and 
djnastic interests. Political centralization was 
eventually attained under the aegis of the sun 
goddess, Amaterasu-Omikaroi This is the central 
element of the Japanese state religion today The 
existing god-world is a composite of nature dei- 
ties, interpreted as ancestors, and the spirits of 
rulers and heroes. As a state religion contemporary 
Shinto is primarily a cultus for unifying and 
deepening national sentiment It is also institu- 
tionalized in the form of numerous popular sects 
that must be distinguished from the state system. 
(See article “Shinto Religion and Theology,”) 

The traditional date of the Introduction of 
Buddhism into Japan is 352 A-D. The Mahayana 
school has always had practically exclusive con- 
trol In spite of early opposition from Shinto, 
state protection soon favored Buddhism and, sup- 
ported by the imperial prince, Shotoku Taishi 
(572-622 AD), it quickly attained the position 
of the most powerful religious and cultural influ- 
ence in the land. The Nara Era (710-784 A-D.) 
showed rapid growth with nx sects c into 

Three of thesey Hosso 635 A-D 


Japanese religions 

Kegon (739 AD) and Ritsu (754 AD) have 
surv ed o he p e en The g ea e t of the mod 
c u sec a e of a e da e The mportant found 
mgs are Tendai (806 AD), Shingon (806 
AD,), Yuza Nembutsu (1123 A-D), Jodo (1174 
AD ), Tien (1191 AD), Shin (1224 AD.), and 
Nichiren (1253 AD) The latest available sta- 
tistics of Japanese Buddhism (19+0) report 
+2,250,000 adherents, 71,300 temples, 7,700 
churches, 56,000 temple heads and 178,000 other 
priests The figures cover the thirteen tnaio sects 
and some fifty sub-sects. (See Buddhist Termi- 
nology ) 

On the aide of doctrine and ceremony Japanese 
Buddhism is almost infiaitelj complicated At the 
one extreme, it is criticized by Japanese authorities 
for having retarded cultural progress by alliance 
with primitive Asiatic superstition and folkways, 
and hy fostering pessimism and withdrawal from 
the world, at the opposite pole, Buddhist scholars 
pnde themselves on the harmony of their doctrine 
with the most recent scientific thought, and their 
contribution to sound private and national moral- 
ity In the course of Japanese history Buddhist 
pantheism, ritual, ethics and architecture have 
profoundly influenced Shinto This was especially 
true during the long period of the amalgamation 
of the two faiths between the ninth and the middle 
of the nineteenth centuries of the western era 

Confucianism found its wav into Jaoan prior to 
the arrival of Buddhism, although the exact time 
of the introduction is unknown. The date of +05 
AD is probable for the first importation of the 
Analecta Confucian influence reached its height 
m the Tokugawa Fra (1603-1868 AD) and 
various schools flourished The most important of 
these are the Shushi school which emphasized the 
ethics of a static social gradation as the manifesta- 
tion of the immutable will of Heaven, and the 
Oyomei school which fostered tendencies towards 
a teaching and practice of human equality The 
former has been by far the more potent in ita 
effect on Japanese life United with Zen Buddhism, 
the Shushi philosophy furnished the foundations 
of Bushido or the Way of the Warrior. Japanese 
national education and the ethics ot the family 
system, as well as her political institutions, are 
even today built largely upon the teachings of 
Confucius The Imperial Resenpt on Education 
issued in 1890, a document which Japanese pa- 
triots exalt as the proclamation and inspiration 
of an independent nationalism over against the 
dangerous encroachments of Westernism, stands 
on an ethical foundation of almost pure Con- 
fucianism See sacred literatures, temples, Far 
Eastern. 

(For Christianity in Japan sec article “Japan, 
Christianify in.”) 

Misaharu Anesaki, History of Japanese Religion 
with Special Reference to the Social and Moral Life 
of the Nation (London, 1930) , Masahani Anesaki, 
The Reltgiom Life of the Japanese Reople Us Present 
Statas and Historicat Backgroand (Tokyo, 1W8) , 
T T Brumbaugh, Reltgietis Values in Japanese Cul 
ture (Tokyo, 1934) , wiiheltn Gimdetl. Japamsche 
Raligsousge^^hioJUa die Sei^^nea der Japaaee 
Rot in tf cbichtl hem AMs dargesuu (TokwN 
Sir ebades EBot, Japanese Buddhism (Loo 
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doo 1933) August Kail Reisdiaue S ud e <a 
Japane e Buidh m ( 925 Otto Rosenbetg 1b a 
du en 0 he S tidy of Bbddh m (Tokyo 9 6 
O 0 Rosenberg D P h b) d Badih mu Ph 
Id Bph Ml e ta B ztt Kuude lUtuAe^bete 93i} 
Artiiur Uoyd Hhe C e d of Half Japan (Tondon 
J9i2) J B Piatt, The Pugfimaps of Btiidltsm and 
a Beddhs/ Ptlgfim (J917) ; Robert Cornel] Arm- 
Strang, Ugh! from the Bast Studies in Japanese 
Coafuciantsm (Toronto, 1914) , laaiio Nitobe, Bush- 
fdf, the Soul oi Japan (1903) ; Kaiten Nulrativa, 
The Religion of ike Samatas (London, 1913} 

II.C H. 

JAPANESE TERMINOLOGY: 

cfaibutsu: (Jap ) A lar^je imag^ of the Bud- 
diia, such as those found m Nara and Kamakura 

Den^yo Daishi: (Salcto, 767-S22) Founder of 
the Tendai School m Japam As a freat scholar, 
h* was seat b7 Imperial order fo study Baddhiam 
ut China* After a sojourn of one year, he re- 
turned to sjjrcad tic Tendai doctrine, Shin^on 
mysticwrn, the Zea doctrine of meditation, and 
Vinaya practices- 

(1200-1253) Founder of the Soto Shu 
of Buddhism in Japan, 

Ei8ai!^(1141-1215) Founder of the Rineal Shu 
of Buddhism in Jajpan 

Euon* (1201-1290) Founder of the IsFcw I>Ia- 
ciphnaxy School of Buddhism in Japan 

Ekwan (Jap ), Hui-kuan (Ctdn.) s A Korean 
priest, pupil of Clu-taaii|-, wbo introduced both the 
Satyaaiddhi system and the Middle Doctrine of 
SuddhiiiB into Japan in 62S 

Honen: (1133-1212) Pounder of the Jodo 
School of Buddhism in Japan. 

In^ea: (1592-1673) Founder of the Obaku 
Shu of Bcddhism in Japan. 

Ippen: (1239-1289) Founder of the Ji Shu of 
Buddhism in Japan. 

i^yaMa; (Jap.) The Koya Mountain, center 
of the Shingon School in Japan. 

nembutsu , (Jap ) '‘Thinking of Buddha”, the 
name of the process of repeating Buddha’s name 
and meditating" on him. 

Ryonin: (1071-1132) Founder of the Yuan- 
ncmoutau Sect of Buddhism in J^pan 

Shinran; (1173-1262) Called Sionm or Saint. 
Diicjplc of Hanen and founder of the Shin (Shu) 
of the Pure Land School m Japan, poathumoua 
name, Ketishln Daiahi, or “Seeing-truth Great- 
Master.” 

The foUowing terms are the Japaneae equiv- 
alents for ternas appearing under Buddhist Ter- 
minology. Amida (Jap ) idem Amita, bosatsu • 
(Jap,) tdem hodfiisattva , Dai-m'chi-nyorai; (Jap ) 
Idem- Mahavairocana, Eno (Jap ) idem: Biu- 
neng, see Meditation SthooJi Hoaso School* (Jup 
Dhanna WaluTr 5d»o ) Kr tic School, Bijd- 
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dh st J nshu (Jap ) idem Shen hs u see Med ta 
tion School Jodo School (Jap ) The Pu e Land 
School founded by Honen Joj tsn School (Tj^ n 
C cmple on-of T uih S hool dem Satya 
School Kegon School (Jap. ‘Wreath” School) 
idem- Htia-yen School, koan: (Jap. public prols 
lent) see Meditation School; Kukai (Jap ) nanie 
of Kobo Daiahi, Kusha School* (Tap) ,Vm» 
Kosa School; Kwannon: (Jap.) «fe«s, Avalokites 
Vara, Miroku (Jap.) idem Maltreya; Mondo 
(Jap. question and answer) see Meditation School; 
Monju (Jap) idem: Manjusn, Ritsu School 
(Jap.) idem Disciplinary School; Sanron School 
(Jap } tee Middle Doctrine School; satoii (Jap 
enlightenment) see Meditation School, Shimon 
School: (Jap) see Mystical School, Buddhist; 
Tomitsu (Jap. Eastern Mystics) see Tatmitsu and 
Mystical School, Buddhist. 

The following Japanese terms will be found 
under Buddhist Terminology; Jr (she); Kobo 
Daiahi; Nichiren, Obaku shu, Rmrai ^u, Tai- 
mitstt, Tendai School, Yuaunerabutsu Shu; Zen. 
Shu-shi * see Chinese Terminology. yy.T c. 

See Under separate headings* Amateraau-Ottii- 
kami, Engl Shiki, gohel, Hachiman; harakiri, 
Inari, laanagij Izanaml; jingu, jlnja, kami, 
Kogo^ui, Kojifci, Nihongi, norito; oharai; oho- 
harahi; Oyomei; samurai, seppuku, Shin RitBo; 
Susano-o _(no-Mikoto); Yamato-Dainashii, Also 
see Buddhism; Japanese religions, Slunto religion 
and theology, temples, Far Eastern. 

Jarrell Lectureship, The A. J.! Established 
by Charles C. Jarrell m 1916 at Em oiy University, 
Emory University, Georgia The capital euiQ 
amounts now to about $5,000. It provides that 
“the lectures should be given by an outstanding 
or distinguished man or woman and should be in 
the held of practical Christianity or missionary 
theory and practice, or in the doctrines of the 
Holy Spirit, or in the field of higher ranges of 
Christian experience,” A few outstanding lecturers 
and subjects are Bishop Warren A Candler, The 
Christ and the Creed} Halford E. Luccock, CJtns- 
itantSy and the Indimdual tn a Id^orld of Enemies f 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Religion Yesterday and 
Today, Bishop Paul B Kern, Methodism has a 
Message, Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Central Cer- 
tainues, and Bishop W. T Watkins 

(Data from the office of the Dean of Candler 
School of Theology ) v p 

Jnshar, Book of i See forgeries 

Jaspers, Karl: (im^ ) Taught phlosophy 
Heidelberg 1916-38 Although He canjc to philos- 
ophy as a scientiet and freah from the study of 
psychopathology, Jaspers’s ixiain interest has been 
to work out the distinctive fucLction of the one 
who philosophizes, ffis own philosophy is that ol 
a subjective, mtfospcctive thinker who draws ideas 
out of hi 5 own intuitive insight and subjects them 
again and again to ngorous analysis and criticism 
In his passion for sincerity he makes much of the 
hatlutitjns on tU h thotrgit *nd its 
«J 7 AiEpticmL Fiulovophy mnrt p«ft firs thnmgh 
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jealousy 

elt^oTuntieraitg or scientific discovery, then 
personal illumiaation or dis- 
covery oi individual freedom in time, and finally 
Medphsn!^ or awareness of dependence on tran- 
scendental being In its “existential” and personal 
cbaracter Jaspers’s thought has resemblances to 
that of Heidegger,* but where Heidegger is a 
realist influenced by scholasticism Jaspers tends 
toward idealism and shows the influence of Prot- 
estantism and Kant See Spranger, Eduard. 

Chief works P^ychohgte iet Weltanschauungen 
(1919) . D/f gejsugi Snxalfon der Zerf (t951). Eog 
tr Xan in the Modern Age (1933) ! Pbtloiophe, 3 
vqls (1952) , Vernunft and Enulenz (1935) ; Nietz- 
sche (193d) > BxlstenzphfJesophte (1938). 

J S E. 

jealousy: A resentful emotion arising from sus- 
picion of the faithfulness of husband, wife or 
friend, or from apprehension that a rival is sup- 
planting one in some cherished relationship. It 
may engender emulation or malevolence, more 
often the latter r.w.p. 

Jehotah (Yahtyeh, Jahve) . Jehovah was the 
personal name of the god of Israel, originally 
pronounced Yahweh (Jahve), (as is shown by 
Gr transcriptions) When for the first time the 
vowels were inserted m the Heb Bible in the 
7tb Cent A.D., the vowels of the word “iDoNaY,” 
"Lord,” were written with the consonants YHWH 
to indicate that, for reasons of reverence, this 
word was to be substituted in reading aloud. The 
form “Jehovah” is a transliteration of the result- 
ing hybrid, and first came into use in the 1+th 
Cent A D through the failure of Christian 
scholars to recognize the origin and purpose of 
the vocaiizaLon, it has now acquired by usage 
independent standing in Eng 

The name is found also in the shorter forms 
Yah (Exodus 15 2, etc.) and Yahu or Y<ho (as 
element in names, and in Assyrian inscriptions 
and Aramaic papyri); an original Yaw has been 
conjectured, and tentatively identified among the 
divine names of the Ras Shamra* documents from 
Northern Phoenicia (ISth Cent. B C ). That the 
name wjs pre-Mosaic is implied by its revelation, 
as new to Moses (Exodus 3 '1 3-1 5; 6-4), that it 
was originally non-Israelite Is stated in Gen. 4 26, 
c£ Josh 24.14. It IS held by some that Moses 
learned to worship Yahweh through his marriage 
to the daughter of a Kenite priest in Midian 
(Exodus 3 1 if, 18 8-12,24) (Kenite Theory). 
The longer form YMWH is attested externally 
as eatl} as the 9th Cent B C. on. the Moabite 
Stone.* Its etymology from the root “to he” pro- 
posed by the writer of Exod 3 14 is a rough 
approximation, since the roots are not identicals 
but it is Bigniflcact as giving to this Israelite 
form of the name a distinctive meaning consonant 
with prophetic teaching *‘He (who) is what he 
will (choose to) be,” or — “He (who) causes to 
be what exists (or, what happens).” See cosmo- 
foniesj high place, tetragrammatom. R.B.y.s. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses : See Russell, Charles 
Taaej R irs s ritt m j Miliemai Dawn jj 
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Jerome 

Jen: See Confucianism. 

Jeremiah: The Book of Jeremiah, a prophet 
who lived in the days of the decline and fall of 
the Kingdom of Judah, maj be divided roughly 
into three parts 1-25 — prophecies primarily against 
Judah, 26-45 — chiefly narratives about Jeremiah, 
46-31 — prophecies against foreign nations. Chap- 
ter 52 is a historical appendix taken from II 
Kings 24:1 8f. The section 46-51 is of minor inter- 
est and onl> a nucleus can be by Jeremiah, though 
he did regard himself as “prophet to the nations” 
(Iri). The authentic oracles of Jeremiah which 
were contained m Baruch’s original scroll (re- 
ferred to in 36 32) arc doubtless among the 
materials of 1 — 25. There was another Source, 
however, which reported the speeches of Jeremiah 
in a free, prosaic form The passages preserved 
from this source — -7 If., II If., 18 If.; 21 ‘If., 
25 If, 32.1f, 34 If., 35 If, 44 If— all have 
the same superscription. A third group of mate- 
rials — 19 If. and the bulk of 26-44 deals only 
briefly, but likewise in prose, with what Jeremiah 
said, for the interest is focussed on the external 
happenings Chapters 30-31 form a special collec 
tion of sayings the Jeremianic origin of which is 
debatable The genuine (poetic) oracles of the 
prophet contain a great deal of invective Unique 
are the so-called confessions of Jeremiah (11 18- 
23, 12 1-6, 15 10-21, 17 12-18, 18-18-23, 20 7- 
18) in which the personal relation existing be- 
tween a prophet and his God receives unusual 
light See Lachish OsCraca, Lamentations 
J Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, Studies in the 
Ijfe of Jeretatah (Cambrige, 1922) ; R H Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1941) 

X o E 

Jeremiah II, the Patriarch: (1536-1595) Was 
one of the great personalities of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church m the 16th century He is the author 
of the answers to the Augsburg Confession, which 
are the fundamental teachings of the Greek 
Church today In reality he was a humanist, clas- 
sical scholar and friend of the Lutheran Church 
He was also the organizer of the Russian Church, 
spending more than five years in Russia See 
Confessions, Formal of the Christian Church, 
Eastern Oi^odox Churches. G E z 

Jericho: Also called City of Palms, fortified city 
of the lower Jordan valiev, Palestine, captured 
and destroyed by the Israelites (Jos. vi) Rebuilt 
by Kiel of Bethel (I Kgs xvi, 34) and enlarged 
by Herod the Great. Scene of several Gospel 
peneopes (Lke x, 30, Mk. x, 46; Lfce xix, 1 
S ) See F M. Abel, Giograpkse de la Palestine, 
vol. 11 (1938), pp, 357-360, J Garstang, The 
Story of lertcho (1940). 5.I..V 

Jerome (ca 347-420) Born at Stridon in Dal- 
matia. A visionary eutperience at Antioch in 374 
determined him to devote himself to Biblical 
stndies He lived for a period in a monastic com- 
munity in the Desert of Chalcis and then at An- 
tioch and Constantinople In 382 he went to 
Rome hit Dppoiitioa to hii monastic 
forced bnt, to leave m 385 The following year 
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Jesuits 


e f ni d a e b hm o manks and ni^ » 
a Betl diem whe e Ee speat the est of h s 1 fe 
White at Rome, at the request of Pupe Dimasus, 
he revised the Latm NT by the use of Greek mss. 
This together -with a dew translation of the OT 
into Latin from the Hebrew, made at Bethlehem, 
became the official tent of the Bible m the Western 
Church (tile Vulgate*) Also the author of numer. 
ous Biblical oommeatariea and Controversial works. 
See Canon, Old and New Testament, mtercesslon, 
u ersious of the Bible, ancrent c M.e. 

Jerome of Pragoe A Czech Wyclifte, Studied 
at Prague with Hus then in 1398 went to Oxford, 
became jcouamted with Wyclif’a* writings In 
14-OT returned to Prague as an Outspoken Wy- 
cliflte Travelled all over Europe. Came to the 
Council ot Constance* to assist Hus, but was im- 
prisoned At first recanting, later he manfully 
repudiated his weakness Was burned at the stake 
on Afay 30, 1416 

Count Lutiow, Mastsr Join tins (md ), J21 ££. 

M t 

Jerusalem * The chief city of Palestine and for 
the greater poit'on of the last three thousand 
years the capital or seat of administration o£ the 
country Jerusalem is first mentiotted, under the 
name Ursalimmu, m the Amarna letters of the 
fourteenth centurv B C It was then an important 
cjty-itate la southern Palestine But it miitt have 
been founded at a much earlier date, although 
there is no justification whatever for the popular 
tradition that Jerusalem la the oldest city In the 
world In the earliest histone times it was the 
home-ci'tj of the Jebusites, a subdivision of the 
pre-Israelite inhabitants of Palestine Despite its 
reputed impregnability, it was captured by David 
at about 1000 B.C. He renamed it “Cite of 
David'’ and made it the caoital of his kingdom 
Some forty years later Solomon* erected the Tem- 
ple there. After the division of the Kingdom Jeru- 
salem, under its oid name, continued as the capital 
c>f the Southern Kingdom it was captured by the 
Babvlonians m 586 B C , by the Komans m 70 
A D and 6v the Moslems in 6J6 A D. Because 
of Its persisting religious associations Jerusalem i» 
rerarded bv both Jews and Christians as their 
holiest citv, while the Moslems esteem it as second 
only to Mecca and Medina in sanctity See Judas 
Maccabeus j y 

Jerusalem, Patriarchate of; The “mother of 
all churches,” since here the earliest Christian 
communities were gathered. But despite its un- 
doubted apostohe foutidaijon, it was not granted 
the patriarchal rank until by the Council of 
Chalcedon* m 4-51, when Juvenal, by going over 
to the winniug side, secured it, although even then 
it was the fifth in order But upon his return. 
Patriarch Juvenal was repudiated by his people, 
and gained entry into the city only with the aid 
of the imperial army The maiority of the Chris- 
tians of the newly created Patriarchate adopted 
Monophysitism,* and the Arab conquest of Pales- 
tine made the schism with the Chalcedontan church 
of the Emyhr pemanent. At p eacnl, th* Patn- 


a ha e g e ned b aGeekheaivch a 
er u y f offl h Con a e n y f he H y 
Sepuicnre The natire Christians resent this doinj 
nance by a handful of Greek mnnki, and it jj 
likely that soon the control will pass to the 


Sir Anton Beftritu and Harry C J luh Riton 
of the Commtsjtots appoinUd by the CoisrnmeM Vt 
Pulfs/zno to IrtffUtre tnto tie Affasfi of the OrtiojJ, 
Rairtarchote of Jirutatem (Imndon, Ip21), * 


Jerusalem, Synod of' Held m 16"2, was ium 
moned by Patriarch Dositfeeus (1669-1707), anj 
its chief act was the declaration of the Ortbudor 
faith in which the assertion that Cynl Lucans 
patriarch of Constantinople (d. 1638) had been 
the author of tie Calviniitic “Confession” u de 
rived Furthermore, had he written it, it would 
still not he the Confession of the Orthodor 
Church, but merely his own personal view Tie 
decrees of this synod are given in the form of a 
“Confession of Dositheus” m which the Calvirntic 
Views of the “Coalessian” ascribed to Cjril are 
refuted. 

Philip Schaff. Tie Creeds of Chrnteadom fi voli 
New Yotk, 1919). II. 4D1 ff. “ ' 


Jesuits (Society of Jesus) A Roman Catholic re- 
ligious order, rounded by St Ignatius Loyola* 
and approved by Paul III In the bull Regwoim 
mtUtantts eecUsiae of September 27, IS 4 O Whet 
Loyola died jn 1556 the order possessed one icE- 
ored and one houses and about a thousand mem- 
becs. It had spread to many parts of Europe, and 
foreign missions had been begun in the Portuguese 
Indian Empire and Japan under St Francii 
Xaviei,* and in South Ameiica and Africa By 
1550 Loyola had composed the Cocstitutiona of 
the order, which aim at the advancement of the 
greater glory of God by the sanctification of the 
members and bv work for the salvation of souls 
Ad ma/orem Dot Glofictm (To the greater glory 
of God) IS the motto of the order The legislative 
power resides in the Genera) Congegration, winch 
usually meets only when a new General is to be 
chosen. The General has accordingly ordinary 
eiecufivc and judicial power and his tenure is for 
life The members comprise priests, acbolastici 
(candidates for the priesthood), and brofhen The 
Jesuits have no female branch and do not affiliate 
lay people. The spirit of the Society is that of 
the founder's Spiritual Exercises^ 

Aftei 1556 the order increased rapidly m nutt 
bers and Infiuence- la 16)6 there were 13,113 
members, in 1710, 19,978 and in 1749, 23,389 
The order played an important role in the revival 
of Catholicism m Southern Europe In the six- 
teenth and sevententh centuries Leadership m the 
efforts made to bring the Protestants back to Rome 
was also partially in its hands Many Jesuits were 
confessors to Catholic royalty. The Jesuit school 
of theology grew m influence with Vasques," 
Valencia, Lessius, Busenbaum and Suarei* In 
jphilosophy die Jesuit school advanced a Christian 
Aristotelianism Its dogmatic theology was tribu 
tary to fourteenth and fifteenth century Schol- 
asticism and to the positive gams of the Rensia- 
•ance as well as to In moial theology 
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Jesus 

^ ij wa t a e zed by a mode ate op 
tim m n Bg:a d o man mo a apab es 
je f egrn m on ^ou h d e pe a y n the 
Far Easi and m S^uth Ame^i^a (Reduc^.^n^*) 
la more tlian six hundred coheres the Society 
taught during: the se’i.enteenth and eighteenth 
centures an elite of the Catholic youth of Europe 
Sodalities* of the Blessed Virgin Mary were also 
sources of inhuence. 

During the sesfcnteenth century the opposition 
£0 the Society, which had never been wanting, 
grew in many places. In Europe the Jansenist$* 
aimed at the destruction of the influence of Jesuit 
moralisU m the Church In the foreign miasioriB 
the rise of Dutch and English sea power put an 
cud to expansion, the fltrcc Japanese persecution 
all but wiped out one of the most promising mis- 
jioni, and controversies on missionary methods 
with other Catholic missionaries persisted During 
the eighteenth century the Society was one of the 
leading defenders of Chruzian truth against the 
doctrines of the Enlightenment In the second 
half of the century it fell a victim to the “en- 
lightened*' ministers of the Bourbon courts Dis- 
banded succesivcly in Portugal, France and Spain, 
the Society was suppressed throughout the world 
by a brief which had been extorted by the Bourbon 
courts from Clement XIV ^ Catherine the Great 
of Russia refused to allow the brief to be pub- 
lnhed in her Polish dominions, and the Society 
survived there until ita restoration This survival 
was eaactioned by Pius VI as early as 1783 

Restored by Pius VZI* m I81+, the Jesuit order 
again spread throughout the world despite con- 
tinued attacks by various European governments, 
'iTic Dutchman, John Philip Roothaan*, third 
General of the restored Society, was largely rc- 
jponeible for this rapid expansion The revived 
Society has been distinguished by its work in edu- 
cation, spiritual retreats, and foreign missionr. 
In 1939 it numbered 25,954' members m fifty 
provinces, of which seven were in the United 
States, seven vice-provinces, and forty-six mis- 
sions throughout the world See Ratio Studiorum, 
Chinese religions 

M P Harney, The Jesuits tn Htsto^n (194n , 
tr J Campbell. The Jesuits (1921) , J Bnickcr, La 
Compagme de Jesxs (1919) r 

Jesus' See Christ. 

Jesus, Lives of: See Lives of Jc&us 

Jesus, our knowledge of Our knowledge of 
Jesus 2 $ largely dependent upon the Gospels,* 
particularly the Synoptics,* but these, unfortun- 
ately, are hagiography* rather than biography 
Moreover, they are scarcely by eye-witnesses, but 
instead are the deposit of anonymous units of 
gospel tradition, mostly oral, that originated and 
had their gro'wth during the first generation of 
Christians Overlaid as it is with accretions of 
Chnscoiogy,* Mariology, miracles, etiological ex- 
planations of the Christian cultus, raartyrology, 
anti Semitism, accommodations to OT prophecies, 
conformations to OT proto-typea. apocalyptic* 
and ptze the xn- 


di n ad on ab ut Je u un ove edt w h 
the g eatest of d S ulty To add to he d 0 ul es 
our ou es of efo matson a e at mes n e 
convjiabiC cunflu^t (ef the resurrection* aar a- 
tives), or frequentlj narrow down to a single, 
uncorroborated line of evidence (e.g., Mark,* a 
major source of the other Gospels, is for the most 
part unsupported by parallel independent evi- 
dence) HoTvever, through the rigorous application 
of historical methodology to the sources (as has 
been done by scholars like Guignebert, Case^ 
Dibehus, and Riddle) the following summary is 
prcBcnted without further explanation and with 
a fair degree of aesurance 

Jesus was born in Galilee, possibly in Naxareth, 
the son of a certain Joseph, a Jewish artisan, and 
his wife Mary. In addition there were several 
other lone and daughters There is no indication 
that the life of this Jewish family differed ma- 
terially from that of other Galilean families iimi- 
lariy situated Jesus probably worked at his 
father's trade until that fateful day when he heard 
John the Baptist* proclaim hia stirring mestag* 
of repentance and the imminence of the King- 
dom of God * Along with many others he ac- 
cepted John's baptism as a sign of repentance and 
probably became one of hn followers. When John 
was imprisoned by Herod Antipas, probably be- 
cause this puppet ruler feared hia growing popu- 
larity, as Josephus* suggests, Jesus began his inde- 
pendent mission (lasting less than a year) which 
wa* largely if not entirely confined to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel Adopting the mes- 
sage of John as his own, he went throughout 
Galilee proclaiming the gospel of repentance, re- 
ligious and ethical righteousness, and the immedi- 
ate advent of the Kingdom The Gospels repre- 
sent Jesus as the Messiah,* but there is reason to 
believe that he thought of himself as a prophet, 
like the Baptizer, heralding the approach of the 
Kingdom and preparing people for its arrival 
Christian tradition also depicts Jesus as consciously 
founding the Christian church, but more probably 
he had no thought of any break with Judaism * 
Likei^iee, he is credited with the institution cf 
the sacrament of the Eucharist, but the accounts 
of the last supper* may well be etiological in 
^aracter. Further, the Gospels represent him as 
both an exorcist driving out demons* from the 
sick and as a worker of miracles, but there is no 
compelling reason to believe that he was either j 
moreover similar exorcisms* and miracles* were 
credited to many persons of antiquity. 

In his teachings, in which he used methods and 
forms not unlike those of his Jewish contem- 
poraries, Jesus was in substantial agreement with 
the Pharisees* oa such basic subjects as Godj 
Satan? angela and dempns, inGpintiou of the writ- 
ten Torah* (Scripture), the nature of the King- 
dom of God, sm; repentance? forgiveness, resur- 
rection of the dead, rewards and punishments j 
and ethical conduct Moreover, he wa^ loyal to 
the chief instittitioas of Judaism such as the 
temple, the synagogue, the Passover, and even 
Sabbath ** There is no evidence that he abro- 
gzted At Lnr of on,* and iixla, tare for 
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a dub oua pa age that be d d atvay w tb the 
e arp 3 ws — a ea Pau * shows no knowledge 
ot s.nv c^a^s^.st.oa of the.e laws by Jesu. Un_ ke 
the Pharisees, Jeaus may have combined the apoc- 
alyptic hope with the Kingdom of God, but 
again the apocalypticism in. the Gospels may be^a 
later accretion On the other hand, his laiity in 
certain observances, his neglect of regulations in 
die oral Torah (e g , those specifying the precise 
manner in which die Sabbath should be observed) j 
his association with sinners, the “lost,” and the 
ntuillv unclean, and his urgent proclamation ot 
the immediacy of the Kingdom mav have brought 
him into conflict with some of the Pharisees 

Apparently Jesus, like John the Baptist, aroused 
the suspicions of Herod Antipas and left Galilee 
to escape John's fate At length, accompanied by 
a group of loval disciples, he went to Jerusalem, 
not to die but to proclaim the gospel of the 
Kingdom to the throng of worshipers there to 
eelebiate the Passover Although his entry into the 
city was probably unnoticed he soon attracted at- 
tention by his dramatic purging of the temple. 
This act, together witli his teaching in the temple 
area, quite likely added to his popularity with the 
masses, but no doubt incurred the enini^ of the 
Sndducean temple clique Finally, Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman military governor, possibly fearing 
that this popular religious leader with his teaching 
about some kingdom other than Caesar’s might 
become the center of a popular disturbance or 
revolt against Rome, arrested Jeeua Following a 
summary bearing, he was condemned and crucified 
as a criminal With this tragic conclusion to his 
high hopes the story of Jesus ends That which 
follows, including the resurrection appearances, 
the ascension,** the belief of his followers that 
he would soon return as an apocalyptic Messiah, 
and the concept that he was Savior* and Lord, 
belongs to tbe realm of Chrlstology. Admittedly 
this outline is both sketchy and unsatisfactory, but 
ij the light of our present knowledge it must 
suffice. 

A Schweitrer, Tie Quejl of lit Historical Jtsas 
<tr from the German, 19II); C C McCown, Thf 
Starch for lie 'Real Jesus (ISdO) , D W Riddle. 
“Jesus in Modern Research," Journal of Reltpon 
3fVII {19i7), pp 170-183; S J Case, The Histo- 
ricity of Jesus (1912) , M Dibelius, From Tradt- 
ttoB to Gospel (tr. from the German, 1935) , 
D W Riddle, The Gospels. Their Origin ana 
Grototh (1939) ■ H S Branscomb, The Goipel of 
Mark (The Moflatl N T Commentary, n d ) , C G 
Montenore, The Synoptic Gospeli, 2 vols (2d. ed , 
1927) . B T D Smith, The Parahlei of the Syn^tte 
Gcijpfij (1937) , R Bultmanti, Jesus and the Word 
(tr from the Geiman, 1934) ; S J Case. 7r«w' A 
New Biography (1927) , M Goguel, The Life of 
Jesus (tr from the French, 1933) , C. Gmgneberl 
Jesus (tr from the French, 1935) m.r. 

Jesus Christ' The name Jesus (Yeshua, prb. 
an abbreviation of Yehoshua; same as Josbua) is 
the Greek equivalent of a common Jewish name 
m the first century; (ilbrist is from the title Chris- 
tos, meaning Anointed (the Creek translation of 
Aram Meshlcha — Hcb. Mas'hsahlsJ, which early 
became — even as early as the lifetime of St. Paul 
— more of a proper noun than a title. 

Jems drat u the pewnal of tie F 


Jesus 

der of the Ch st an rel g on Seve al d fie eut 
app oa hes to h s life and teach ng are poss b & 
A pu ey theologca app oa h would beg.n yrt), 
the idea of tlie fnearnation, according to which 
God, or rather the Son of God,* became incarnate 
that IS, took our flesh upon him and became man 
in Jesus of Narareth. Hla life, therefore, was a 
succession of divine manifestations and Iqis teach 
mg had the oracular quality of the final proc- 
lamation of eternal truth His purpose in coming 
into the world was to save the world from iti 
sin and from death, the consequence of sin, in 
order fully to achieve this end, he founded the 
church to be the channel of divine grace and the 
repository and guardian of divine truth, Thu 
magnificent idea, which is the heart of the 
iiatholic conception of Christianity, does not dt 
pend upon history or historical records for iti 
support, it views the historical data mainly as 
confirming the appropriateness or congnaty of the 
theological idea. 

At the opposite extreme is the purely historical 
view, according to which Jesus Was either a 
prophet or a chased, (i e a saint or holy man, 
who was also a healer and teacher) in Galilee 
early m the first century He gathered about him 
a group of disciples, and the burden of his me! 
sage was the coming Kingdom of God He waa 
put to death at Jerusalem by the Romans in the 
year 29 or 30. Convinced soon after his death 
that he had risen again from the dead as Messiah, 
iis disctples began a movement within Judaism 
which resulted m the development of the Christian 
church The records of Jesus’ life are only the 
traditions preserved by his followers during this 
crucial period of strain and antagonism, resulting 
in the final expulsion of the Christians from the 
synagogues and the formation of the churdi aa an 
independent religious organization Meanwhile, 
Christianity had long-since crossed the borders of 
Judaism and was spreading in the Gentile world 
Hence the traditions of the life and teaching of 
Jesus were influenced, in the second place, by 
conceptions and expectations inspired upon the 
Gentile mission field 

It IS very important to grasp the full beariag 
of these divergent interpretations, and to under- 
stand the presuppositions from which they fit 
out Otherwise, modern NT research in this field 
may impress the reader as only a bewildering 
chaos of conflicting interpretations 

The sources for the life of Jesus are almost 
exclusively limited to the four gospels Ancient 
Jewish and pagan authors alike disregarded it- 
The reference in Tacitus is undoubtedly authentic 
but tells us little (On the gospels see art 

“Gospel,” also “Synoptic Gospels,” and “Form 
Criticism”) The Fourth Gospel goes far towards 
justifying the theological view described above, 
altliough it contains an Indubitable substratum of 
historical reminiscence, this has been largely over- 
laid by later theological interpretation and mys- 
tical exposition. The author aims to set forth 
the meaning Christ has come to have for him 

and the contemporary church, stating it in the 

form of a gnapd. By ^ 
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srnop «osp s ep esen the trad t on at a much 

ea e s age of de\e opment but th a does not 
tn an tha they con an no nepeaon o 
exposition Quite the contrary, mterprei-ation mas 
involved from the very beginning- Even in Mark, 
the earliest gospel, there is a theological elementj 
refecting, to some extent, the Pauline theology. 
The specific theories of the Gospel of Mark (such 
as the divine judgment upon the Jewish people 
which prevented them from recognizing and 
accepting Jesus as Christ, the similar blindness 
of the disciples, the parables as meant to conceal 
the truth from those outside, Jesus’ secret Messiah, 
ship, his repeated announcement to his disciples 
tiiat he -was going to Jerusalem in order to die 
ancL rise again) have been followed by the later 
evangelists, though not -without modifcation. It 

U not do simply to take Mark, the earliest 
gospel, and follow it uncritically Every item in 
the evangelic tradition has to be examined and 
accepted or rejected upon its own merits. 

The chronologv of the lite of Jesus is a very 
difficult subject, especially in view of the fact that 
neither Mark nor the oral tradition before him 
had any interest in chronology. The probability is 
that Jesus -was born sometime before the death of 
Herod, that is, before 4 B.C., and that he died 
in the year 29 or 30 His ministry was probably 
longer than a year, though we can hardly insist 
that it must have been four years in length It is 
not certain that the Gospel of John presupposes a 
four-year or even a three-year ministry j forther- 
moie, it may be that certain ebaptera in the Gospel 
of John are out of proper order and need to be 
rearranged The oldest formulated tradition in the 
gospels is undoubtedly the Passion Narrative, 
and this narrative presupposes that Jesus was put 
to death just before the Feast of Passover The 
oldest tradition represents Jesus as a native of 
Nazareth. The later legend of his birth in Beth- 
Idiem was doubtless inspired by the dogmatic 
interpretation of the Old Testament. As Son of 
David and Messiah, he must have been born in 
Betnlehetn, but the older tradition (Mark 6 1) 
represents Nazareth as his pairii — birth place and 
home town. 

As a Galilean, Jesus grew up in a district 
somewhat remote from the religious capital of 
Judaism, with its temple services, priestly hier^ 
archy, Sanhedrin, and scribal schools. Galilee at 
the opening years of the first century was far less 
influenced by scribism than it was, say m the 
middle of the second century, after the two 
destructions of Jerusalem and the establishment 
of the rabbinic schools in Tiberias, Sapphoris, and 
elsewhere. This does not mean that Galilee was 
totalljf uninfluenced bjr the scribal or Pharisaic 
type of Judaism, but only that it was still ‘Galilee 
of the Gentiles ’ Here Jews -were brought into 
closer contact with Gentiles and the rigorous ex- 
clusiveness and separatism taught by the scribes 
were less practicable 

Jesus grew up among the poor. He was himself 
a ‘carpenter,’ i.e he practiced the craft of the 
peasant builder- ^oiner- or carpenter 
voixlen d plowi, vrlndyw frames, rtf. No 
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doubt t 'was h s expe en e as a youth g ow nff 
up among the peop e he Am ha A e who 
ou d no de o e all the me o bse au e of 
ihe law and who li^ed in a certain amouin of 
una'voidable contact with Gentiles — this cxperiencCj 
coupled with a profound understanding of the 
religious messag-c of the OT, tlie Bible of hjs 
people, helps to explain the form tahen by his 
own. teaching later on 

The sudden appearance of a prophet, John the 
son of Zacharias, was like a trumpet call to his 
generation Among the many who responded to 
John’s preaching was Jesus of Naxareth He must 
indeed have been baptized (or baptized himself> 
aa the custom was) at the bidding of John, for the 
Christian tradition would never have manufac- 
tured this incident The story of his temptation 
which follows is replete with apocalyptic imagery 
and may be chiefiy symbolical It i& the story of 
the oidcal of the Messiah, hoW;, that is, Jesus 
must have faced the problems of hi* ministry. Th* 
presupposition of the storj is Jesus’ consciousness 
of hts own Messiahship This presupposition.^ nat- 
ural enough in the early church, is widely ques- 
tioned today Undoubtedly jesu* was conscious of 
a divine call, at least a* strong and clear aa that 
of any of the Ol' prophet*. Moreover, the char- 
acters portrayed in this role Messiah endur 
mg his temptation* and tiiumphing over the 
tempter) is the character of Jesus Christ as known 
and adored by hi* followers he refuses to resort 
to miracle, sign, or prodigy even for his own selt- 
protection or for the advancement of hi8 cause 

Although it IS possible to combine the Fourth 
Gospel with the other three, by assuming a 
Judean ministry preceding the ministry in. Gahice, 
the data arc not specific enough to warrant such 
a combination It is not at all Improbable that 
Jesus’ miaislry included Judea as well as Galilee, 
but this must remain a probability rather than a 
certaint) As we sec him pictured in the svnoptic 
gospels, he iS surrounded by great crowds of people 
'who come to him for healing and in order to 
hear his Gospel of the Kingdom. Ag represented 
in Mark, an initial period of success is followed 
by one of failure and eventually Jesus leaves 
Galilee and moves to Jeiusalem to die But the 
tradition itself seems to protest against this Mar- 
can ‘^pragmatism'’ Jesus is still accompanied by 
loyal and enthusiastic supporters aa he journeys 
southward and as he enters the city at the Tri- 
umphal Entry. The probability is that after a 
long-continued ministry among the people, run- 
ning into many months, possibly extending over 
some yeais — at least two“Jesus was seized by 
the authoiities when he went to Jerusalem for a 
Passover observance and was handed over to the 
Romans to be put to death as a dangerous agitator 
and msurrectionist (Luke 23 2, 5). The journeys 
of Jesus can no longer be traced on a map, but 
theie IS no doubt that there were many more such 
journeys than the old-fashioned maps ever de- 
picted. He was a man of the people, at home 
among them, and he knew how to appeal to their 
better nature {Ma*‘k 331-35)- It was- ^mong the 
poOT that he expected o *a the of the 
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real zed K ngdom of God (Luke 6 20 26) At 
though he d d no b g- n by aok ng he aw o 
n e p e a on by he s be he wa fu y 

wa e h nad ij a y of the aw e pe at y as 

e p undea by the b and pa d by the 
Ph e H m he efo e w n fa th 

than mere criticism of scribal interpretation The 
law itself was subject to limitations and im- 
perfections, from hii. point of view. 

In view of the hopeless political outlook for 
Judaism, Jesus’ teachings regarding non-resistance 
had an added urgency It was the best common 
tense in the world for the Jews to renounce 

political ambition and especially their old apoc- 
alyptic dream of world domination If only they 
had followed this counsel, their history might have 
been far difierent, from that day to thisl But 
Jesus’ teaching regarding non-resistance to evil 
(or rather of non-resentment and of cooperation 
with persecutors, in spite of their mistreatment) 
has a deeper religious basis than political com- 
mon sense, for Jesus taught that God is the 
Father of all men and that they are brothers in 
the one great human family Passages in the gos- 
pels which seem to point in the opposite direction 
are probably assignable, upon other grounds, to 
a strain of tradition affected by ultra-Judaistic 
groups m Jerusalem in the 403 and iOs. In the 
Kingdom of God, the character of those who are 
Its members must correspond to the character of 
the King, that is, God (Matt S 43-48) Admis- 
sion to the Kingdom is restricted to the humble, 
penitent, and child-like in heart. The proud, the 
violent, the self-assertive, and the self-righteous 
have no place m it This was the gospel Jesus 
Preached to the common people of Galilee, who 
heard him gladly, 

He did not proclaim himself as Messiah nor 
did he undertake to gather a group of followers 
whom he could lead m a revolt against the 
Roman authon^ It is clear from the tradition 
of the question about the tribute money (Mark 
12 13-17), whatever its full meaning, that Jesus 
did not teach or encourage active resistance against 
the Romans 

As hiB influence grew and spread farther among 
the people, the authorities, both ecclesiastical and 
political, became suspicious, and when he went to 
Jerusalem for the Passover, he was seized, taken 
before the high priests for a secret examination, 
and in the morning was denounced before Pilate 
as a dangerous agitator and insurrectionist. The 
story of the last days of Jesus is of course told 
from the Christian point of view and was never 
looked upon as a documentarv account of tie 
proceedings It is a question whether or not any 
of the disciples or other early Christians had per- 
sonal recollection of what transpired in the high 
priests’ court What we are told in the Marcan 
Passion Narrative is probably either hearsay or 
inference. Hence, it is difficult to maintain the 
traditional view that Jesus claimed, in the presence 
of the high pnest and his satellites, to he either 
the Messiah or the Son of Man* who was expected 
to upon tie clouds of heaven (Mark 14il 

62) At my rate, till was not the Hu gz 


h in bef e P a e B fo e P a e he was epro- 
en ed a la m ng to be K ng of he J w j 

e mmon y as um d by o uti n f ha 

me as we e n from Jo ephu 
Thus n p e f h s go p of n a e anc 
and the g n e ma ne of h d a ng w h o h 
Jesus was put to death upon a trumped-up charge 
The only possible justification for the charge 
against him was the so-called cleansing of ^e 
temple, following the Triumphal Entry into Jeru 
aalera, (Mark II 1-19) But this was the act of 
a religious reformer and could only be represented 
as a threat of revolution by completely misinter 
preting the incident 

According to the gospels, the life of Jesus did 
not come to an end with his crucifinon, the 
climax of the life of Christ was his triumph over 
death in his resurrection* and exaltation as heav 
enly Messiah This conviction characteriies all 
later Christianity. The life of Jesus was no 
tragedy, and that character reflected in his teach 
ing and in his personal life, which Christians 
recognize as the supreme revelation of God, is, we 
are convinced, destined to go on, “conquering 
and to conquer.” It will, m fact, be the final test 
by which all mankind shall be judged (Matt 
25 31-46) This quality of life, this spirit, this 
mind, which is seen in Christ Jesus our Lord 
(Phil 2 5), 18 the unique and distinctive thmq 
about him and is the point at which a modera 
Christology must begin. For the primitive church 
at was not the historical Jesus but the spiritual 
Christ, the Lord of his community, the church, 
which was all important This view pervades the 
whole NT, and is found even in the historical 
books See Christology, Saviour 

See M Goguel, Thf Life of Jesm, E tr (1935) 

S J Case, Jesus, A New Biography (1927) , 0 
Holtzmann. The Life of fesus, E i (1904) J 
Klausner, fesas of Nazareth tl925) , B, H Btaa 
scomb, fesus and the Law of Mosei (1930) , Th 
Teachings oj Jesus (1931) ; E, F, Scott, The Ethical 
Teaching of Jesus (1924) ; H N Wilder, Esihe 
tology and Ethtes tn the Teaching of Jesus (1939) 

J Knox, The Man Christ Jesus (1941) , R Bull 
mann, Jesus and the Word, E tr (1935) B S 
Easton, What Jesat Taught (1938) , F C Grant, 
The Goipel of the Kingdom (1940) pco 

Jesus, Society of See Jesuits 

Jesus, the son of Siroch' Name of the author 
of a well known and oft cited Jewish aprocryphal 
work, commonly known as Ecclesiasticus, but not 
infrequently cited by the name of its author It ii 
similar in content and spirit to the biblical books 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes,** and like them belongs 
to the so-called Jewish Wisdom Literature* 
The book waa written originally in Hebrew about 
180 B.C, and wa' translated into Greek by the 
grandson of the author The entire work is pre- 
served only in this Greek translation; but near 
the beginning of the present centurv quite er- 
tensive portions of the original Hebrew were dis- 
covered m the storechamber of an ancient syna 
gogue m Egypt. See apocrypha, Old Testament 

JK. 
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Jewish 

Jew sh Chr st an ty The o g nal membe s of 
th hu h we e Jews and ob e ved he Law n 
add on f h n Ch Paul o whom fa th 

alone was sufGaent, found himself la opposiuon 
to this Jevish Christianity In Palestine the Law 
was never abandoned, and there were many Jews 
of the Dispersion who continued to hold to it, 
and who occasionaily made converts among- the 
Gentiles * No sharp line, however, can be drawn 
between Jewish and Gentile Christianity, except 
in the one matter of observance of the Law. See 
Ebionism, Judaizera, Nazarenes k.f s 

Jewish New Year See New Year, Jewish 

Jewish philanthropy: See social work of the 
churches 

Jewish religions festivals: Because of Israel’s 
long history and the successive stages of cultures 
through which it passed one expects a great deal 
of syncretism in observance The Sabbath and 
New Moon are very ancient hohdays and the 
former always occupied first place in the calendar 
The Pilgrim festivals ot Passover,* Weeks, and 
Tabernacles,* combine nature, historical, moral 
and religious features The first will serve as 
illustration In it are united the shepherd festival 
of sacrifice of part of the flock, the paschal lamb 
(m very ancient days we learn, of a sheep-shearing 
celebration), the eating of the unleavened cakes 
in commemoration perhaps of the grain (barlej) 
harvest and the redemption from Egypt and the 
moral lessons of the Providence of God in history 
and the great boon of freedom Exodus 23 and 
Levit. 23 give a list of some of the feasts. Weeks 
commemorates the wheat harvest and the giving 
of the decalogue and Booths, the ingathering 
(Ex 23 16, 34 22) at the end of the year of the 
produce and the fact that Israel once d-welt in 
tents Out of the transitional period between the 
end of the old and the beginning of the new, 
emerged the actual New Year’s* Day and the 
later very solemn day of Atonement * This whole 
period IS called the penitential season The Feast 
of Dedication celebrates the Maccabean victory 
and the re-institution of the cult in and the cleans- 
ing of the Temple that the Syrians had defiled 
The feast of Lots and the Fast of Esther which 
precedes it mark the deliverance from extermina- 
tion of the Jews of Persia The ninth day of 
Ab* recalled with mourning laments the de- 
struction of the two great sanctuaries at Jerusalem 
Eirt of Fesiivals 

Sabbath — Seventh Day Sundown to sundown 

Passover (Pesach) — Nisaa lS-22. Four mid- 
dle days semi-festive Reform Jews observe first 
and seventh 

Weeks fShabuot) — Swan 6-7. Reform Jews ob- 
serve first day only. 

Ninth of Ab (Tishah’ Ah) — Ab 9, Not observed 
by Reform Jews 

New Year (Rosh ha-Shana) — Tishri 1-2 First 
day only by Reform Jews 

Atononent (Yom ha KippUrim)— Tlshii 10 

T (SAkrt) — Tklm 14-20 M ddle 


Jewish 

days — sem fes ve fir t day and e ghth day oh 
se ved by Reform Jew n ead of £ t and se ond 
and e h and n n h S e o ow tig 

(Hosbana Rabbo) — Tishri 21. Great Hosanna— 
not observed by Reform Jews 

(SK^mini Aaeret) — Tishri 22. Solemn Assembly 
* — Combined with next by Reform Jews, 

(Simchat Torah) — Tishri 23 Rejoicing o£ Law 
—not observed by Reform Jews* 

For Eig-ht Days— Kislev 25 Dedication (semi- 
hoivddv) 

(Ta^anit Esther, Purim) — ^Adar 14, 15. Fast of 
Esther (not observed by Reform Jews) and 
Feast of Lots (semi-holy day)* 

Minor Festivals: New Moon, Minor Day of 
Atonement (fast day before each new moon), Lag- 
Bo-omer, l?tK day of Shebat and 15th day of 
Ab (Midwinter and Midsummer Days, the latter 
an Arbor Day) and others, including some cele- 
brations purely local. None kept by Reform Jews 
Hayyim Schauss, TJbt Jiwtsh Festjvalr (lp38) 

F A.L. 

Jewish socialism Among those who eminently 
contributed to the success of the modern Socialist 
movement, the Jews rank high The percniiial 
prophetic and rabbinic traditions of social justice, 
coupled With the various social disabilities they 
experienced, prompted many of them to join radi- 
cal equahtanan raovemeats* They supplied leaders 
to the socialist parties greatly beyond their numeri- 
cal proportion Overeager to accomplish the reiga 
of Justice, 2 ealous in devotion to learning, extreme 
In logical clarity, possessing remarkable oratorical 
and dialectical aptitudes, organizing ability, com- 
pelling power of persuasion, delighting in sacri- 
fice for reali^atjon of great ideas, love for the 
poor and weak, all these qualities combined tended 
to make the Jews understand the power of their 
ethnic tradition, and enabled them to become 
leaders of the unconscious strivings and aimlew 
rebellion of the masses Attachment to religion, 
family, and property tends to make the Jew con- 
servative, but the prophets and Jesus are e>:amplei 
that stamp them as hereditary revolutionaries The 
strong communal responeibili^, permeating the 
ghetto, also stimulated opposition to anarchical 
liberalism.* 

During the last century there has been no social 
movement of any importance in which the Jews 
failed to play a not insignificant part, whether 
these movements were radical and antistate, or 
coriservative, pro-government and nationalistic. 
Classic examples of the formei were Marx and 
Lasalle, of the latter, Disraeli and F J, Stahl, 
the latter being the greatest theorist of German 
Junkerdom To what political party the Jew 
belongs depends largely on. local situations of the 
different countries Jews are absent from the ranks 
of the British communist and independent labor 
parties- A few joined the moderate wings of the 
Z-ahor party Due to their class position, they either 
belong to the Conservatives or Liberals. One 
may find them at the head of movements which 
marshal against one another the natjooalities 
“ led hj fl redp'ocil hate. Dtnld Main, Gxm- 
betta, £ SiiDion, and aT9 
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typ a They often on Uite the advan e gua d 
of a mo t a of the y na ona t pa t es 

(Ge man Boh m an I a an rr dent 5 3 Po h 
and Kunga an na ona s) 

Jew h leade ah p has a umed onsp cuoua m 
portance m the ubor movemenca of Germany^ 
Au&tna, and Russia. In Germany Karl Marx* and 
Ferdinand Lagalle were foremost, In, Austria 
Victor Adler, Max ^dier, Adolf Braun, etc , m 
Russia Leon Martov, Rosa Luxemburg, and Leon 
Trotsky. Marx, the founder of “scienti£c social- 
ism,” was mentally, no less than hiologically, a 
true descendent of a long line of rabbi* 

In all western countries, the Jewish socialist 
leaders were the spokesmen of the general, not^ the 
Jewish, proletariat At times they merely radon- 
aheed the grievances of the persecuted, ethnic 
imnorLty, into the protest of all oppressed classes. 
There was practically until the 18^0’s no Jewish 
woikmg class west of Poland Xn Russia the 
growing Jewish proletarian masses, suffering both 
as working men and as Jews, were even more 
jnchned to ;om radical movements than their 
fellow-workers among the Christiana Their Jewish 
consciousness usually led them to organize sepa- 
rate Jewish socialist parties, which, in time, as- 
sumed a definitely nationalistic tinge. 

Major contribution* of the Jev/a to western 
aociahstn were the work of individuals rather 
than of the masses Socialism did not become a 
major force m the Jewish world until the last 
half century. The conatructive theoretical and 
practical contributions made by the Jews to Euro- 
pean flocialisTn enhanced its prestige The myth 
that the Russian communist revolution it a Jewish 
attempt at world domination overlook? the numer- 
ous Jewish opponents of Bolsheylstn The German 
and Rusisan socialists maintained a consistent 
attitude of combating anti-Scmitism, which often 
raised its head m their own midst. The German 
Socialist Democratic party repeatedly condemned 
as reactionary all anti-Semitic tendencies A simi- 
lar stand was taken by the Russian communists* 
The Soviet government alone succeeded in sup- 
pressing all anti-Semitic outbreaks 

Lenin as far back as 1903-05 waged war against 
tnc major Jewish and non-Jewish socialist organ- 
izations Even :n 1917 the majority of Russian 
Jewish aocialiits were gathered under the flag of 
the Bundf the Poate 2ion> Soaalist Zionists, ef<. 
AH these organizations were soon outlawed as 
cqanter-revolutionary Jewish radical communists 
were the chief opponents of nationalistic Zionism, 
denouncing the Palestine ideal as reactionary and 
bourgeois Even before World War I socialist 
ideologies permeated the entire Zionist movement* 
In the special Zionist labor parties, the socialist 
idca^ m combination with Zionism, achieved its 
greatest fruition The Poale Zion took shape in 
1900-05, made its greatest stiidea in the period 
of the 1905-Q6 Russian Revolution, when it 
encountered opposition by the newly organized 
Zionist socialist (SS) party, which had a pro- 
nounced territorial program After World War I 
tlir Paatc Zjon hnpelew^y sp'ii into a “ ** ' 
of m ral di moat. N^otwithftxndlng the many 
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Butgm, The Hisiof} of the Umsh LuDor Movement 
m America, Russia and. EngUnd (Yiddish) (191;) 
W Preuss^ Die jitdtsche Arhetterheweeane sn EaLzi 
tt/ut 2 vols (Mrlin, 1932-35) ; A YatmoIonsItT 
Jews and Other Manor Natioaalittes under she Sotijij 
(1928) 


Jewish theology and religion: See Israel, re- 
ligion and theology, Judaism. 


Jewish theological schools. See theological 
schools, Jewish 


jihad or jehad : (Arabic phad, struggle, conteat) 
A religious war of Moslems agamat unbelievers, 
taught as a duty in the Koran* and traditions 
Also a war or crusade for or against some doc- 
tnne or principle p e j 

jingu; (Lit “God Palace”) A Shinto ahnW of 
special dignity uen 

jinja: (Lit “God House”) A Shinto shrine. 

DCS 

jinn. (Arabic collective plural for demons, spir 
its, angels Singular ftruti, or in English genu) 
In Mohammedan demonology, an order of spirit! 
lower than the angels with power to appear la 
human or animal forms, and to exercise supci 
natural iufuence. p x j 

jnana marga; The way of knowledge. One of 
the three major wavs of attaining salvation m 
Hinduism The kind of knowledge required for 
salvation differs m various branches of Hinduism 
See salvation, Hindu esa 

Joachim of Fiore, (c 1145-1202) Born at 
Cehco (Calabria), brought up at court of Duke 
Roger of Apulia. On a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land the death by plague of companions led to 
adopting the ascetic life as a Cistercian. Later 
he founded an abbey under still stricter rules (ap- 
proved by Innocent III, 1204). 

A commentator of Scripture and theologian of 
note, he is famous for Concordsa nosA a vetetts 
Tes/ameftts, Estpostito in Apocalypsm Psakermut 
decern chordarum, Concordia EvangeUorutit cosUra 
Judaeos, De Arttcuhs fidei, Confessto fidet, Be 
Unicate Tnmtatis, Numerous spurious works have 
been attributed to him, owing to Ins extraordinaiy 
influence 

His major theme was that which came to be 
called “The Eternal Gospel”. He dividad all 
history into three parts 1 ) The Age of the Father 
(Law), 2) The Age of the Son. (Gospel) which 
includes the history of the hierarchical church, 
and 3) The Age of the Holy Ghost in which 
monasticism will be universal, whose character 
will he Contemplative, and In which there wiH he 
no need of the discipline of the church This third 
age was popularly called The Eternal Gospel 

The J - - - ipiritnaJ heirs, wctc ar- 
ticular y on • ng the Sp Fiaa- 
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Joacliiinites 

ans* who he d that the new age had begun 
wti St Fane Among cr ti s of Joahme 
V, tings wa Thomas Aqu nas In 260 a 
Council at Arles condemned his writings. He is 
described as one of the blessed in Dante’s Para- 
dise, as "endowed with prophetic spirit” (Para- 
dise’ XII 140 f ) . . „ , 

H C lea. Utstory of til Inqetstuon of the Middle 
Aiei (18E$) . ™1 III, Ch I ; Catholic Encyclopeiut, 

Joachim of Fioie ” q.b. 

Joaehimites • See JoacHtn of Fiore 

Joan of Arc! (1412-1431) Bom in Domremjr, 
of fanner stock (her father was a leading man in 
the village)) she grew un in a desperate time for 
France in its war with England whose allg was 
Burgundy Apparently a normal, though grave, 
child, at thirteen she received voices and visions 
(St Michael, St Catherine, and St. Margaret) 
which by 1428 commanded her to deliver her 
countrj. Assuming male attire, she by persistence 
overcame the reluctance of army leader* and 
courtiers, and after being examined by the- 
ologians was commissioned by the king Between 
Apni and Julv of 1429 she routed the English 
from Orleans, captured Troyes, and saw Charles 
Vir crowned at Rhelms (July 17). Her for- 
tunes began to wane with her failure to relieve 
Pans, the continuous opposidon at court, and 
finally with her capture (at Coropiegne) by a 
Burgundian who sold her to the English Pierre 
Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais (pro-Burgundian who 
had been expelled from captured Beauvais) in- 
stituted proceedings for heresy against her at 
Rouen I which was a subtler and for a time more 
effective way of discrediting Charles than killing 
Joan outright The trial is infamous for treach- 
ery, bigotry, and cruelty, in which the University 
of Pans played a regrettable part Joan’s good 
jense and candor (on all but the visions) in her 
responses have added to her fame The 70 propo- 
s tions, condensed to 12, included condemnation 
of her male attire, of her voices and visions as 
“false and diabolical”, and particularly her al- 
leged responsibility to Cod alone and not the 
church After a momentary and perhaps confused 
retraction Joan was tricked into relapsing into 
“heresv”. She was burned at the stake May 30, 
1431 In 1450 began attempts at rehaitltiaiten 
which ended m 1456 in a complete reversal of 
the judgment of 1431. She was beatified in 1909 
and canoiuaed in 1920. 

Jules t^uicherat, Pfoclc de Cotidammuon et 4* 
fihtbihtation ie Jeanne d’Arc (5 vols., Soc de 
1 histoire de France, 1349) ; A France, Vie de 
Jeanne d'Art (1907) , A Lang, The Maid of France 
(1908): A. B. Paine. Joan of Arc (1927), G B 
Shaw, St Joan (1924), a vital drama, with an 
understanding Preface. q.b. 

Job; Formerly considered a very ancient book 
because of its patriarchal background, it is now 
regarded as among the younger element* of the 
O T (probably fourth century B C ) It belongs to 
the “wisdom literature”* but not as typically as 
Proverbs* Edomite* or Arabian origin has 
been urged, but without n It le- 

flexti the into which religious y Ho- 
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b ew w ae men we e th own when th r opt m st c 
ph osophy wh h op a cd w th a bel ef n he 
do ne of d V ne re but on was upset by he 
spectacle of undeserved suffering. The book de- 
velops this situation In such a way that the 
legendary hero, who Is made to typify an afflicted 
wise man, maintams his belief in his righteousness 
and in his vindication by God, through chapter 
19. The original intent of the climactic 19 25-27 
IS the hope of a vindication before death. At 
this point all viewpoints are exhausted and the 
rehabilitation of Job is really m order A con- 
siderable literary problem is created by the third 
cycle of speeches which is not only incomplete 
but confused Rearrangements are often at- 
tempted but are futile. Chapter 21, unlike chap- 
ters 3-19, portrays a sceptical Job who is made to 
reverse himself and praise the divine wisdom in 
chapter 28 and then, after a swan song and oath 
of clearance (30-31) basically parallel to the Job 
speeches of 3-19 in spirit, is unnecessarily re- 
proved by a fresh contender Elihu (32-37), and 
finally by God Himself (38-39), who makes Job 
recant. There is thus a sharp cleavage between 
the earlier (3-19) and the succeeding portions of 
the book. Materials of a different provenance 
have apparently been joined to an “original” 
dialogue and then disrupted and repeatedly coun- 
teracted. Chapters '28, 32-37, 38-39 thus repre- 
sent accretions (though many scholars who “re- 
store” the third cycle of speeches attempt to hold! 
chapter 38 f ). The prologue and epilogue are 
also composite In 1-2 10 we ha”e the torso of 
an older (8th century?) narrative about Job In 
2 11-13, abridged at the beginning, and 42 79, 
we have the real “framework narrative” of the 
original dialogue Chapter 42 10-17 contains 
supplementary .material partly redactional, partly 
independent tradition. la effect, the book over- 
comes the doctrine of retribution from which 
many of the Psalmiete also suffer Zsthetically 
“Job” 13 the supreme production of Hebrew lit- 
erary genius Cf Davidson, A. B 

Cr E G. Kraehng, The Buck of the Ways of 
God (1939) for full bibliography; R. H Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the Old Tsstame^ (1941). 

E.O K, 

Jodi, Friedrich: (1848-1914) Was professor at 
the German university in Prague, Bohemia, then 
at the University of Vienna Following the posi- 
tivists Stuart Mill, Feuerbach and Comte, he 
projected a new religion of national culture. He 
upheld the humanistic formula, the idea m ut 
and faith in the realization of the same hy us, 
VolkseofTtschaftilehre und Ethih (Berlin, 18S6)j 
Reltgtorti Moral uni Sckule (Berlin, 1892), 
Wesen uni Ifaele ier ettuschen Betaegung fit 
Deutschland. 3 ed (Frankfort a. M, 1909) s 
Gesthtchu iet Ethih 3 rev ed. (Stuttgart, 1920), 
Wissenschaft and Rehgton (Wien, 1909), Der 
Mordnrtus und its ^idtuTprobleme (Leipzig, 

1911) HK. 

Joel : A master poem, written in the third or 
fourth centuries B C , telling of a devastating 
1 awt plague wh ch had wasted P From 

2.28 (3 1m Hcbsrw) to tlu; end arc a lena of 
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app nd d p m bjf he e mos y 
n) an ah nd ^ og' 5 * Tn e 
p a n b b D y hvf h* Ed o 1!? h o 
h 2 th p ague de t; p on 

lito a p ph G d udgm n day Joel 
mpiy n.euuiiicd, nuh brmiant poetic inoagety, 
the dea-ent of 4c plagiie, ensuing- devastation of 
fields, otihards, and vineyards, -u nmowng of 
everyone to Ja^ ot fasting and prayer, final 
parture of locusts, restored fertility, and then the 
gieat thanlcsgiT.li, for deliverance See Ti* 
Profhets md that Times by J M. P. Smith and 
W A. Irwin (1941), pp 280-85 R k w 

Joguea, St Isaac! (1607-1646) French Jesmt, 

heroic niissionary to the Hurons and Iroquois 
Martyed by f''e latter at Acnefsille, K. Y., on 
October 18, ltj46 ka.il 

Johaitaa ben Zafckat! teading Tana*, or 
teacher, at tic time of the destruction of the 
Temple* (70 CSl He was 'he youngest pupil 
at Hillel* lad wai characterised by the Utter 
aa the “father of wisdom.” Johanan, Sensing 
that Jerusalem would be destroyed, obtained per- 
mission from Veipasian to open an academy at 
Jabneh where he gathered most of the scholars 
of hii day la this manner he saved Jadaiam 
from disitttejritioa, All the praminent teachers 
ot the nert generation -were hij pupils 

E.B.— -n r, 

Johaticine problem* Primarily, the problem of 
identifying the author of the Fourth Gospel, m a 
larger tease it i( the question whether or not a 
single author p'oduced the Fourth Gospel, the 
three Johannite Epistles, and the Apocalypse of 
John, also whether or not this author can he 
identified tuth Joha the son of Zebedee The 
general consensus ot Protestant scholarship today 
IS that the author of the Fourth Gospel can 
hardly be the son of Zebedee, although the tra- 
dition imderlvmj the Gospel may in some -way 
be connected aith that apostle, the first epistle 
is probably by the author of the Gospel, Epistles 
II and III are probably by the ‘Elder’ Johnj the 
Apocalypse Is an entirely diferent type of wort 
by some early Christian apocalyptlst who used 
some older Jewish and Christian material but 
can scitceiy haie been one of Che apostles Style, 
thought, dtctira, and theology of these various 
hooks nroyjde tir bs-a upon which the modem 
vie-w of diverse authorship is supported See John, 
Gospel of 

W F Howard, Tie Feafti Gospel sn Recent 
Crmetsm erJ hlespntatsott supplemented by 

J H, Sciaunon, "Studies in the Fourth Gospel, 
2930^1941 in Anglican T&eohgical Eewesa 23 2 
r.CG (list 'I»dv) 

John! Tais was a cemmou Jewish name, and 
was borne bv three or perhaps four men who ap- 
pear in lie M, T. ]) a kiasman of the high- 
pnest mentioaeii incidentally in Ac. 4 6 s 2) 
John, sutsamed Mark, the nephew (or cousin) of 
Barnabas, and author, in -whole or in part, of the 
Gospel ot hlark, I) John the son of Zebedee, 
pne of the four onginal discrples, later one of 


JOftu 

he th ee p 1 a of the hu ch a J ru a bu 
and the ep ed nth f the F urth G p 1 
he ec of Re e a n -who -was pos I y | 
the elde a 1 ade of the A an hu ca n the 
do ng y a f he ii t en ury E t 

John tlie Baptist. The Gospels all begin -snth 
an account ot the miuistry of John, and the cir 
cumstances of his birth are recounted hy Luke m 
a long chapter, based, most prjbahiy, on aotn 
ments preserved among John’s followers Tin 
N.T record is supplemented hy Josephus* {Am 
icicu), who is highly appreciative of John, al 
thong-h of Jesus he says nothing, John was the 
ion of a pnest, Zecharias, and was horn, aaord 
mg to Lk , some months before Jesue. In hii 
early manhood he retired into the -wilderness br 
yond Jordan, where he lived a solitary, ascetic 
life la the year 28 A.D he came forward as i 
prophet, annoitncing the approach of the Kmg 
dom of God, and calling on the people to repeat 
It IS evident, from the fragments of hij teach, ug 
preserved to us, that by repentance he meant htllt 
more than practical amendment, as contrasted 
with mere legal piety To those who thus re 
pented he offered his rite of baptism, which car 
ried with it divme forgiveness, and tiisu’-ed ea 
trance into the Kingdom From tjis practice of 
this rite he was known as the Baptiser, — a name 
By vtrhich he is designated by Josephus, as well a 
in the N T The whole nation acclaimed him « 
a new Prophet, and multtrudes th-onged to hint 
m the wilderness to receive his baptitm Amcraf 
them was Jesus The arrest of John took place 
m the interval between the baptism of Jesus and 
the opening of his ministry According to the 
Gospels John had eatcited the anger of Hercd 
Antipas by denouncing his incestuous marriage 
This may have been a contributory motive, but 
Josephus is no doubt right in hia statement that 
Herod arrested him “lest Kis influence with the 
people smght lead to a revolt” Josephus may 
also be trusted when be proceeds to tell that 
John was secretly put to death, by order of the 
king, in the fortress of Machaerus The account 
of his murder at the roval banquet appears to 
ho one of the popular legends which grew up 
around the Herodian family John is repre- 
sented in the Gospels as the conscious forerunner 
of Jesus, but it may be gathered, from notices la 
the Gospels themselves, that his interest in Jmos 
was only awakened -when he heard during hn 
imprisonment of the activities of the new Prophet 
In so far as he foretold the Messiah it was only 
incidentally, when he described the Kingdom, w 
apocalyptic* fashion, as ushered in by a terrible 
Judge who would destroy the -wicked He pre 
pared the way for Jesus by creating a religion 
revival which made the people respons'vs to 
Jesus’ message. He also vitalised the apocalpytic 
hopes to which Jesus appealed, and connected 
them with ethical demands Otherwise hiS went 
was of a different order from that of Jesus, and 
was by no means merged ui R During Jesia’ 

ministiy- the disciples of John continued to be a 
distinct bodv, and gave rise to a sect -which mam 
tained itself alongside of the Christian charci 
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John 


Jolin 


We t of a tJie centurv as one of 

h e ga zed Jew he ad the e s ea on 
be e e tha a oa ove; y with unde es he 
Fourth Gospel It has been su|r^ested that the 
Mandaean CoaimuniE)", which stiH aunives, had 
Its origin in the sect of John, but this is more 


than doubtful. , , „ , 

Foabei Jackson & lake. Beginnings of Chtisuanif/ 
(3320) Vol I; D Biwy, feast Baptiste (1522). 

2 7 s. 


John Baptist de La Salte See La Salle, Sl 

John Baptist de 

John, Epistles of' The second and third of 
theic Epistles are short personal notes, the first 
IS of some length and of the highest religion* 
value They are all written in the style of the 
Fourth Gospel, and occasionally repeat its phra»e» 
and ideas This similarity has sometimes been 
set donn to inutatioa on the part of a later 
writer, but the I(t Epistle is so eicellent and so 
original that this is hardly possible It was oc- 
casioned by the secession from the church of 
some of Its members who held views of a Docetlc 
nature They prided themselves on superior piety 
and intelligence, and those who remained had 
become doubtful of their own more conservative 
bel efs John offers them three tests by which 
they may know whether the true Christian life is 
in them, — the testa of doctrine, of conduct and 
of love In his application of these tests, and 
particuiarlv of the last one, John penetrates mote 
deeply perhaps than any other writer, into the 
inner meaning of the Christian religion. The 
3nd and 3rd Epistles are concerned almost wholly 
with the question of visiting missionaries They 
illustrate the transition from an Itinerant to a 
local ministry, and for this reason have a great 
historical interest. On the date and authorship 
of the Epistles of John, see John, Gospel of 
A E. Brooks, Tie Effstlei of Join (ICC. 1512) ; 
C R Dodd, the Eptttlts of fohn (In preparatron) 

s.r.s. 


ory mo cs on wo p anes the cod of the 
ea hly fe gg ug wha Je us w uid he fo 
e e n the expe n e of h people Th double 
interest accounts for the apparent mingling of 
historical fact with free invention. John is by 
no means indifferent to facts. At some points, 
and most notably m his story of the Passion, he 
is more accurate than the Synoptists, and perhaps 
had before him a brief early document of great 
value. But he seeks to weave into the facts of 
history those spiritual facts which to his mind 
were equally real Critical questions of great dif- 
Bcuity are involved in the study of this Gospel 
The date of the Gospel of John and of the 
Epistles of John I, II, III is about 100 A,D , — 
possihly several years earl.er. The Gospel and 
the Epistles are almost certainly by the same au- 
thor. Few scholars would now accept the tradi- 
tional view that he was the Apostle John, and 
attempts have been made to identify him with one 
eminent teacher or another. He lived, however, 
in a period of which we have practically no rec- 
ord, and his name will probably never be recov- 
ered. See gospel and the gospels, Johannme 
problem i logos. 

A Loisy, if Quatrtemt Etangilt (1921) ; G H. 
C. MacGregor, The Gospel of John (1925) : H L 
Jackson, The Problem of the Fourth Gospel (1518) ; 
E, F Scott, The Pserpose and Theology of tie Fourth 
Gospel (15106) H F s. 

John XXII' (Pope, 1316-1334) Aggressive 

Pontiff of the Avignon period best known for hi> 
long struggle with the Emperor Louis the Bavari- 
an and his attack oa the Franciscan* mterpreta- 
don of poverty. He crushed the Spirituals and 
won the Order as a whole from the Minister Gen. 
era!, Michael of Cesena*, who, with ’William of 
Ockham*, had supported Louis Administratively, 
John remodeled ie curia and greatly extended 
the financial eiactions of the papacy See Sab- 
batine privilege. r c s*. 

John, sect of See John the Baptist. 


John, Gospel of: Since the latter part of the 
second century, and perhaps earlier, this Gospel 
has been one of the canonical four, although it i* 
obviously different in character from the others 
It aims not merely at recounting the history of 
Jesus but at disclosing its deeper significance, 
with the aid of conceptions derived, in large 
measure, from Alexandrian philosophy. These 
are bnefiy Set forth in the Prologue (1 1-13), 
then follows the Gospel proper (1,19-20 31). 
The closing chapter (21) is of the nature of an 
appendix, and is the work of editors, who take 
care to distinguish themselves from the author. 
The Gospel appears to fall into three parts, In 
accordance with the idea that Christ drew to him- 
self out of the world those whom God had 
chosen, (cf. 1 10, II, 3 19-21; 11 52). In the 
first part (chs 1-6) Jesus offers himself to men, 
and they waver in their judgment; in the second 
(7 12) his friends and his enemies draw gradu- 
ally apart, in the third (13-20) he is fully ac- 
cepted by “his own”, and is crucified by the un- 
believing world Throughout the Gospel the his- 


Joha of Antioch: See Chrysostom 

John of the Cross, Saint: (1542-91) Spanish 

Carmelite* mystic of the counter-reformation pe- 
riod and perhaps the greatest writer on mystical 
theology which the Roman Catholic Church haa 
ever produced. Me shared with Saint Teresa* of 
Avila the founding of the Discalced Carmelites 
and suffered even more than she in the persecu- 
tion which that reform aroused His Dark Night 
of the Seal and Ascent of Mount Carmel are 
among the great mystical treatises of all time 
New Edition of the Works of St. John of the 
Cross (London, 1934 5), edited by Allison Peers, 
Bede Fiosf, Jr. fohn of the Cross (1537). 

D v.s 

John of Damascus. Born of Arab stock about 
700 AD , a strong defender of image* worship, 
which he held to be the logical expression of 
dogma, chiefiy famous as the author of a large 
work entitled The Fountain of Xnoealedgc, which 
is a systematisation of the whole doctrine of the 
Greek Fathers and the church councils up to his 
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t me See pe cho es s „„ r . 

W Smjili AD nsy of Ch an B i 
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John Pupper Of Gooh ( l+IO 1475) Supe o 
of the Thabo Coa eat a Ma nes adije cn ot 
the Brethren of the Common LAe*, radical piO- 
teformcr. ^ * 

John of JantJutn (« 1300-132S) Early a 

teacher of arts at Pans, author of De laudtbns 
Pnnsttsy and collaborator with Marsilius of Paaua 
on Defwor Pacts for which both were condemned 
in 1327. Hia commentaries on Aristotle are 
strongly Savored with Averroism* and present a 
radical interpretation of the twofold-truth theory* 

C W Previte-Orton, Tie Defensor Pasts {Cim- 
htidse, 1928), xn f; P. Feret. la faculte de theolopt 
de Patu, m (I89d). QB 

John (Qnidoft) of Paris: (d. 1306) Dominican 
teacher, author of De foteitate regta et papal* 
(1302) and of De «iodo extstendt corporis CkrtsU 
tft Sacramento altarts (1304). The former treatise 
advocates conciliar government, the latter waa 
out of accord with orthodox medieval view* of 
the Eucharist, 

J T McNeill, "The EmetKnce of Conaliarism' 
m j. L. Cate, Medieeal and Bsstoriographtcal Essays 
tn Honor of /, W' Thompson (1933) . j.T.M. 

John of Salisbury! (d IISQ) Bishop of 
Chartre* Friend and associate of Thomaa a 
Eecfeet. Cluefly remembered for hia Polteratieas 
(text edited by C, C, J Webb, 1909) See two 
awords, the doctrine of w s h 

Johnson, Giale. (1 822-1 894) A Norwegian the- 
ologian who exercised wide influence through 
theological and church publications and through 
the estahlishment of the Inner Mission in Nor- 
way Cf nco-Lutheranism. c,j,b. 

Tonah: Latest prophetic book of the O.T, writ- 
,en m the third century by an anonymous author, 
using a historical setting Eve hundred years 
earlier. It is religious fiction, with the key hap- 
penings historically impossible. In contrast with 
Jonah’s anti-foreignness, the author pictures the 
supposed heathen as repentant and eager to em- 
brace new religious conceptions Contrasting with 
Jonah’s God of the Hebrew people, the 'hook 
shows a universal deity from whom Jonah could 
not escape by leaving Palestine. Jonah’s venge- 
ful deity, who destroys all non-Jews, is replaced 
by a God gracious, merciful, slow to anger, etc 
This book IS an allegory of the prophet nation 
which should have shared her religion with the 
world. In pre-exilic days she fled from duty and 
met apparent death in the storm of exile. The 
three days symboJiae the three exiles Then came 
the return and the renewed commission, but bigotry 
and legalism caused her last state to be worse 
than her ErsU This satire on prevalent belief* 
is one of the greatest, yet one of the most mis- 
understood books in the Bible 

twi A. Irwin. 

Prophets and Tietr Ttmes (1941), pp 271-79, , ij , 

■“laiJ 
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Joseph, Sisters o£ Saint! See S.si.r. s r 
Joseph’* Society for Foreign Missions, ®' 

(37/38 to about IIOI of pnestly onam wll 

Duf dtscipUae, 

During his youth he lived for three years a, s 
rigid ascetic, later joining the Pharisees*. Tr, a 
he went on a mission to Rome. At the outbis,!; 
of the war with Rome, he was assigned to un-it 
Gahiee He organired the province and railed 
an army After Some initial successes, he Wa« 
defeaied and escaped, later surrendered to the Ro 

teeicherr''' 

According to hit own account he predicted that 
*e Soman general would be emperor and tbai 
dcepl> impressed hi, captor After Jojcphus rt 
turn rrom a campaign with Titua, agaiast the 
Jews, wnerein Jotephut es'ayed the dual role of 
being lovai to his Roman masters and kmd to hn 
peojplft, and With j&nie success, Jie returned ta 
Rome, where he wai granted dtixenship and a 
pension He henceforth devoted himself to lit 
cralure, writing perhaps in his native Arama c 
dialect and with probably expert help to translate 
it into Greek. He produced the Wars of the 
Jem, dnU^uttHS »/ the Jem and Auiohtognplrj 
not always reliable, and an apologetic work, the 
first of Its kind, ApAnst Apton in which he ablt 
defended Jew and Judaism He Is often our sole 
source for a period or an event, hence, his im 
portance. He tries to present himself and hii 
conduct in the best possible light and attempts to 
show the A arid the gieatnees of the Jewish people 
and the exalted ethics of their religion. It wai 
the Chr.stian church that preserved his works bt» 
cause of an, interpolated passage about Jesus found 
in than, (An/tj, XVIII, 3, 3) 

F. Foikes Jackson, [osephus and The Jews (1930) 
Worxs of H. St J, Thadery, Josephus in fioA 
Oassicjl Libraty (192S ff ) tsi, 

Jo^ua A historical book of the O.T., mduded 
among the “Fornicr Prophets”* In the Hebrew 
canon It contains accounts of the invasion and 
conquest of Canaan by the Israelites (chapters 1- 
12), the aliotmeot of territory to the various 
tribes (chapters 1L21), and the final acts and 
jpeeches of Joshua (chapters 22-24). The boot 
derives its name from Moses’ successor, Joshus, 
vfho is considered by Jewish tradition as the au 
thor {Baba Sathta 14t)) This view cannot be 
correct, for the book has many marics of later 
date In ita present form it is in large part a 
product of the Deuteronomic school of hutonani 
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( = D) who omposed o re w o e the h s ory 
of th pe od on of ea e t ad na 

m a Th 3 ma e al 3 usua y a gaed by 

c ti al oho a s to J and E** but this s not 
an In any c e he e ye y e ma e al 

wh b mb es J (mo v n hap e IJ 17) 
and if E was used, it has been largely re-written. 
Moat of the chapters dealing with the aSlotment 
of territory are usually attributed to P*, but they 
likewise may be Deuteronomic The standard 
tradition of the conquest of Palestine is that it 
was made by a unified nation under Joshua’s 
leadership, and was immediately and completely 
successful There are traces, particularly m 
Joshua 15-17 and Judges* 1-2, of an earlier tra- 
dition which represented the conquest as having 
been made by tribes, as only partially successful, 
and as spread o\er a long period of time. This 
tradition is doubtless more authentic, and is sup- 
ported by archaeological evidence See Hexa- 
teuch 

M. Noth, Dai Buck Josaa (Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament I, 7) (1?38), J Garstang, Tii Poundu- 
tiom of Biklt Htslory Joshua, Judges (1931) 

J P H 

Jotunn. (Worse-Icelandic) Giant, earth monster, 
frost giant, cliff giant Jotunheim, the home or 
world of the giants (Jotnar), is held to He to 
the east of Norway, the giant la powerful, huge, 
and fairly intelligent, an earth god. Some giants 
had human and others non-human characteristics, 
known to marry gods (of the sky and air). There 
^ere giantesses, some of whom were held to be 
beaut ful, but generally speaking, giants of either 
sen were not regarded as handsome. Many had 
personal names. Whether, as claimed by some 
scholars, the giants originated from the realm of 
the dead, it seems improbable that It is true for 
most of them r i..p. 

Journalism, Catholic: See Catholic Journalism. 

joarnalism, religious, in the U. S.: See re- 
ligious journalism m the TJ. S 

Journals (General) of religion and theology; 

S blscal ArcAaeologtsl, published quarterly by 
American Schools of Oriental Research to pro- 
vide aon-techmeal account of archaeological dis- 
coveries as they are related to the Bible Editor, 
G Ernest Wright, New Haven, 1938 

Bulletin of She Amertcan Schools of Oriental 
Research, published quarterly by the Atnericaa 
Schools of Oriental Research Editor, W F Al- 
brightj New Haven, 1919. 

Chrsste-adom, published quarterly by the Amer- 
ican Section of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order and the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work, an ecumenical review Editor, 
Harlan Paul Douglas, New York City, 1935 

Christian Century, an undenominational weekly 
Editor, Charles Clayton Morrison, 1902. 

ChnsitaniSy and Crists, published bi-weekly, a 
journal of Christian opinion Chairman of 
Editorial Board, Remhold Niebuhrj New York 
Cty mi 

Chn and SocsfSy a quarterly devoted to 


Chit h H ry publ shed qua e y by the 
Ame can S c ety of Chu h H o y Manag ng 
Ed Mathew Sp nt Ch ago I I no 1932 

Cha h Manag m n pub hed month > Ed 

to W am H L a h Clev and Oh o 1924 

The C ose Qiusr e y pub hed by the Faculty 
of Grocer Theological Seminary M. S EnsUn, 
Editor, 1923. 

The Expositor and H omtletical Review, a 
Christianity and Social Reconstruction, published 
by the Fellowship of Socialist Christians. Editor, 
Remhold Niehuhr, New York City, 1934. 
monthly Journal of practical church methods, pub- 
lished by the F M Barton, Co , Cleveland, 1897. 

Federal Council Bulletin, issued monthly by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
a journal of inter-church cooperation Editor, 
Roswell P. Barnes, New York City, 1918. 

Harvard Theological Review, issued quarterly 
bv the Faculty of Divinity in Harvard University, 
Embraces theology, ethics, historv, and philosophy 
of religion and cognate subjects Aims to en- 
large knowledge and advance thought 1908 

Information Service, published weekly by the 
Department of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
New York, 1921. 

International Journal of Religious Education, 
published monthly by the International Council 
of Religious Education Editor, P R Hayward, 
Chicago, 1924. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, published quarterly 
bjf the Dropsie CoUege for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning Editors, Abraham A, Neuman and 
Solomon Zeithn, Philadelphia, 1910. This super- 
sedes The Jewish Quarterly Remew, published 
m London, 1889-1908 

Journal of Bible and Religion, published quar 
tcrly bv the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors to foster religion in education. Editor, 
Carl Everett Pennington, Somerville, New Jer- 
sey, 1933 

Journal of Biblical literature, published quar- 
terly by the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis Editor, Robert N. Pfeiffer, Philadel- 
phia, 1881, 

The Journal of Liberal Religion, a quarterly 
published by the Unitarian Ministerial Associa- 
tion, The Universalist Ministerial Associaton, 
and The Meadville Theological School Editor, 
James Luther Adams, Chicago, 1939 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies, a quarterly 
continuing the American Journal of Semitic Lars’ 
guages and Literatures, Editor, George A. Cam- 
eron, the journal of the Department of Oriental 
Languages and Literatures of the University of 
Chicago, 1942. 

Journal of Religion, continuing the Biblical 
World and the American Journal of Theology 
(1897 to 1920), a quarterly issued by the Divin- 
ity Faculty and Conference of the University of 
Chicago, 1921 

The Moslem World, a quarterly review of cur- 
rent literature and thought among Mohammedans, 
pubiulvd by the Hartfosd Seminary Fotmdation, 
ScLtora, Samuel M Zw and Edwin £- Cal- 
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Ca n Ed Ra ph Ty e F w ng 920 
Tki Pnttitmt, longinaily eatitkd Ws Ptut- 
tstant Digest] a bi-Qionthly journal of affiroiation 
published by the Protestant Digest Editor, Ken- 
neth Leslie, Nen York, 1938 
Rdfgtaet M Life, a Christian quarterly, pub- 
lished bv tile Abingdcm-Cokesbuiy Press, Edilor- 
in chief, Nolan B Harmon, New York, 1932. 

Religtim m the Makmg, published four times 
a year by the Florida School of Religion Editor, 
Shirley Jackson Case, 1940. 

RsUgtous Eit-caiteit, a bi-monthly which seeks 
to present on an adequate, scientific plane those 
factors which make for improvement m religious 
and moral education, published by the Religious 
Education Aasodatlon Editor, Laird T. Hites, 
Chicago, 1907 

JJet.rto of Rsltgion^ published bi-monthly by 
the Columbia University Press Editor, Horace 
L Friess, New York City, 1936- 
Saaal Acitav, a monthly magaaine of fact, pub- 
lished by the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches. Editor, 
Elizabeth G Whiting) New York City, 193S. 

ACM 

Jovinian, {ca. 390) A pre-Augustinim fflonk 
who conceived the communication of the spirit as 
an experience tied to the ecclesiastical acts of bap- 
tism and repentance Not inferring the conse- 
quence of asceticism from pneumatism, he nim- 
tained the equal rnentoriousaess of the raatital 
and celibate states and the moral equality of fast- 
ing and eating 

w Hallei, Jdfhianuj (Leipzig, IS97) h h. 

Jowett, Benjamm: (1817-1893) Distinguished 
English clergyman and educator, and Master of 
Balliol College in Oxford for manj years, during 
most of which he was also regius professor of 
Greek His translation of the Dialogues of Plato 
IS the standard English text of the Platonic cor- 
pus Jowett's influence as Master of Balliol was 
very wide, and gave rise to scores of characteristic 
legends and stones. Religiously, he was a broad 
churchman, whose essay on the Bible in Eiwys 
<t»d Reviews caused much controversial ditcus- 
tion. WNP. 

Jubilee, Year of* Following the analogy of 
the weekly seventh day of repose for man, the 
seventh year was to be a period of test for the 
land (Ex. 23.10, II). A Sabbath of Sabbaths 
(49) of years was to precede the jubilee During 
this fiftieth (in actual practice the preceding) 
year, 1) the land was to lie fallow, 2) it was 
to revert to original ownership, 3) Hebrew 
slaves were manumi' Jed. Many students think 
that the jubilee legidatjon (Lev 25 10 ff) is an 
ideal construction Jyher than provision for an 
actual situation lj|sr ijewish law adopted, de- 
veloped and even i|;iijled some of the features 
of the Biblical legisE tils' i. ^•AaLl 

if if 
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Jub lees Book of Apoca vp book f und n 
the O T p d p g apha* kn wn a o und th 
G e fc and Heb ew le of The L tt e 0 es 
a w 1 s he Ap a vpse of M W g 
nlvw n nKbw and an a d n 

sively into Creek, Etmopic, Latin and Synac It 
purports to be a revelation to Moses on Mt Smai 
hv the Angel of the Presence of the history and 
religious laws and practices covered bv the Bible 
from Genesis I to Exodus XII, and emanated 
fiom an unknown sect at end of 3rd century 
The whole is fitted into a chronology reckoned 
according to the years of the jubilee The book 
13 a highlv interesting religious document with 
manv mystic features, eg, the pre-existence of 
the Torah* upon “heavenly tablets” before crea 
tion, the celebration m heaven of Pentecost, the 
date of the revelation of the Torah at Creation 

F A L 

Jud, Leo; See catechism, catechumenate. 
Judah, the Patriarch, Rabbi: See mishnah 

Judaism; See Israel, religion and theology) 
Jewish 

Judaism* See Zionism 

Judaism; (Introductory) The term Judaism (Gr, 
leadaismot) was coined hy Greek speaking Jewi 
to designate their religious way of life in contrail 
with that of their neighbors, known as Hellenism 
(2 Macc 2.21, 8.1, 14.38, 4 Macc, 4.26) NT 
Greek uses the term in the sense of the Jewish 
religion (Gal 1 13-14) Its Hebrew equivalent 
Yahaiut dates from the Middle Ages (Rashi to 
'Yebamot 23b, Esther Rabba 7 uses Yehudut) 
While the term is late, the phenomenon to 
which it refers goes back to the beginnings of 
Jew'ish spiritual life The distinction, which is 
commonly made, between the religion of Israel 
and Judaism, limiting the first to pre-exilic and 
the other to po-t-erilic developments, is purely 
artificial They describe successive stages of the 
same religious process The basic features of post 
exilic* Judaism began long before the Exile The 
worship of Yahweh* as Israel’s covenant God and 
Savior, the revelation of His will to the prophets 
and its embodiment in the various codes that com- 
pnse the Torah* and His demand of moral con- 
duct from Hie worshipers are permanent elements 
of Judaism, which run unbroken from the days 
of Smai to the present, 

Judaism represents the religious experience of 
the Jewish people, that is their consciousness of 
the sacred as embodied in the Torah both Writ- 
ten and Oral, or Scripture and Tradition The 
stages of its growth correspond to the stages of 
Jewish political, cultural and social evolution 
Blanching out of Semitic paganism (see Semite, 
religion of), the religion uf the early tribes of 
Israel was shaped by Moses* at Sinai and Kadesh 
into the exclusive worship of Yahweh with a 
corresponding body of ritual and social legislation 
to meet the needs of the desert surroundings In 
the agricultural economy of Canaan the nomadic 
religion acquired an elaborate sacrificial cult, fc» 
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the subordination of ritual to righteousness af- 
fected priestly practice and resulted in the Den- 
teronomic Reformation, which centralized religious 
ttorship m Jerusalem and in the Zadokite* priest- 
huod 

The Babylonian Ezile marked the break up of 
the geogiaphic unity of the Jens and the begin- 
ning of an ever widening diaspora (See Baby- 
lonian Captifity ) The Daiidjc dynastj disap- 
pei-ed only to grow into an object of Messianic* 
hope What was left of political independence 
took the form of a theocraej, headed fay a high 
priest of the line of Zadok. The actual sover- 
eignty passed into the hands of the Persians, 
Creeks and Romans The spiritual life centered 
in the Second Temple and, to a lesser degree, m 
the new institution of the Synagogue. It was 
deepened and enriched by the Reformation of 
Ezra and Nehemiah and bj the adoption of the 
Tarab as the supreme source of authority of the 
Jewish people This highly creative period was 
further distinguished by the virtual completion of 
the three-fold canon of Scripture, by the growth 
of the Apocrypha, and the beginnings of the Oral 
haw Jt called forth the Samaritan secession, the 
heroic resistance on the part of the Jewish pietists 
of the tidal wave of Hellenism, and the rise of 
the Pharisees*, who challenged the Zadokite priest- 
hood — who formed the nucleus of the polttico- 
religious party of Sadducees* — by insisting that all 
Jews must constitute a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation, and that the Torah is the common 
heritage of the entire congregation of Jacob, The 
messianic yearnings and eschatological hopes of 
the politically crushed people merged with the 
mystery cults of the neighboring peoples, and, 
centering m the person of Jesus, formed the 
world religion of Christianity. 

The fall of the Jewish state and the destruction 
of the Second Temple* in 70 CE represents the 
great diiide of Judaism as well as of Jewish his- 
tory Palestine was now completely in foreign 
hands, and the Jew was driven into Gului, exile, 
as a homeless wanderer among the natrons Out 
of the conflagration which destroyed his home 
and sanctuary the Jew carried awav the Torah, 
which served him henceforth as the indestructible 
spiritual fatherland Round it he built fences to 
skfeguard it from hostile attacks. The synagogue* 
now rose m place of the Temple as the center 
of Jewish life In it the ancient sacriflcial wor- 
sh p was replaced by the service of prayer, study 
of Torah and charity The leadership of the 
priests gave way to that of the rabbis*, whose main 
function consisted in interpreting the Torah and 
in applying it to everchangmg conditions In 
the schools and academies of Palestine and Baby- 
luma they concentrated on the word of Scripture 
and developed the Haggadah (mligdoa* 'ore) and 
Halacha** ( aw) which endowed Judaism with 


new p w The h p odu s of the r labo a arc 
embod ed u the M shnah* and n the Palest n an 
and Eabv on an Gema a * (See Talmud) and u 
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Ab u he me of th e of Mohammedan sm* 

a e g on de ed n g ea pa t f om Juda sm 
there began an intense activity on the part of 
the heads of the Babylonian academies, the Geo 
nim, to make the newly completed Talmud the 
possession of all Jewry. Their zeal evoked the 
opposition of the Karaites* to the authority of 
both the Talmud and the Rabbis Their call, 
“Back to Scripture” created a serious split in 
Judaism. Their challenge awakened the leaders 
of Rabbinic Judaism to the study of the text of 
the Bible, of Hebrew grammar and philology as 
well as to the systematic study of the Halacha, 
ete The contact with Arab'c culture stimulated 
further Jewish creativity in biblical exegesis, his- 
tory, poetry, theology, philosophy and science 

Following the death of Maimonides* (1204), 
the codifleation of the Halacha, which reached its 
climax in his Mhhne Torah, continued in Jacob 
h. Asher’s Tar (14th cent ) and in Joseph Karo’s 
Shulhan Aruch {16th cent). However the dom- 
inant force of the period was tie Cabbala*^ De- 
yeloping in Talmudic and Geonic times, it made 
its appearance m the cryptic Sejer Yesfra and 
reached its height in the Tohar* (14th cent ) Its 
mysticism sought to offset the rationalism of the 
previous period and to correct the overemphasis 
on Talmudic legalism. The speculative Cabbala of 
Spanish Jewry was supplemented by the Prac- 
tical Cabbala of Isaac Luna (16ch cent.). Gather- 
ing up the occult sciences of angelology, demonol- 
ogy, astrology, etc , and combining them with 
neo-Platonic* conceptions, particularly with the 
doctrine of metempsychosis*, it created a strangely 
fantastic world, la which asceticism crushed the 
joy of living. The messianism of the Cahhala, 
which sought to offer anodyne to suffering Jewry, 
degenerated into vulgar imposture in the move- 
ments of Sabbatai Zevi and Jacob Frank. Its 
tragic aberrations were relies ed by the deeply 
spiritual popular movement of Hasidism* (ISth 
cent.) 

The modern era began with the Eulighten- 
rocat* m Germany under the leadership of Moses 
Mendelssohn* This movement spread to East- 
ern Euiope and renovated the cultoral life of the 
Jewish people The liberalism of the period ex- 
pressed Itself m the Emancipation of Westera 
Jewry, in reaction to which Antisemitism* rose 
to ever greater power It is the period of Jewish 
assimilation, on the one hand, and of secular 
nationalism and of Zionism*, on the other It 
witnessed the renascence of Hebrew as a spoken 
language and the birth of modem Hebrew and 
yiddiah* literatures It* outstanding spiritual ex- 
pressions are the Science of Judaism (created by 
Krochmal, Rapoport, and Zuuz) and of the Re- 
form, Conservative** and Neo-Orthodox move- 
ments. 

1. Baeck, The Essence of Jndnum (Engl tr , 
lS3fi) . H Cohem t>ie Reltgsos der Vernusfl uPlPl . 

S S Colm, Wbtt We Jew Beltrer W ) M. 
I The Jewi b Rti ilow (1B5H) M. JoKph 



Judaism as Cftid and Ufi (“tth ed , I?20) ; K, 
Kohler, Jemsh Thealagy (1918) , G F Moore. 
Jsiiassm, } -vols (1927 30) , C G Mootefiore, Osst- 
hnes of Lsietal jsidaism (19121 , S S Scfe<ch(er, 
Some Aspects of Kahbtnsc Theology (1909). 
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Judaism, conservative: A deslsnauon of a 
school of thought or a caltnral and rel'gioos trend 
Within Judaism, rather than a party or sect. It 
had Its modern origins in German/ in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Its early erponenti 
were Isaac Bernats ([792- 1 84-9), Zachariah 
Franhel (1801-1875), and the faculty and grad- 
uates of the Breslau Seminary founded in ISJ4 
In the United States its leadership is centered 
aioncd the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, founded in IS35, reorganized in 1902. 

No lay or Rahhinlcal conference of cousetva' 
tively minded Jews ever adopted a platform of 
pimtiples or dogmas. There was, and is, how- 
ever, a general agreement on objeetives tq be 
sought 

Conservative Judaism recognises the authority 
or Jewish religious and ritual Law as it devel- 
oped from the E.hle through the Talmudic and 
later Rabhmic periods to modem times That 
Law of necess ty is subject to the universal prin- 
ciple of change and development. But the change] 
must accord with the inner logic and essential 
character of the Law Opinions rtgarding that 
"inner logic and essential character” differ. But 
despite the differences, the conservative congrega- 
tion will he readily recognized by its definite in- 
clination to preserve the religious forms and tra- 
ditions which give to Judaism its peculiar and 
distinctive manifestations. 

The Hebrew language occupies a place of para- 
mount importance in the outlooK of conservative 
Judaism Though prayers in the vernacular may 
ne recited, Hebrew dominates the Synagogue serv- 
ice as well as the school curriculum. Moreover, 
'ts use SB a vehicle for every form of modern, 
literary erpressicn is encouraged. 

The hope for the restoration of a Jewish Com- 
monwealth in Palestine, always an integral part 
of traditienal Judaism, is cherished That hope 
in no way conflicts w,th the legiUmate demands 
of patiiotic allegiance to democratically organ- 
ized societies, and its realization is indispeusahle 
to a full and rich development of the Hebrew 
heritage in the modern world 

Emphasis upon a thorough and complete knowl. 
edge of the tohole of the Jewish past, knowledge, 
based upon. modeT-n acientific methods of research 
and of study is another of the marked character- 
istics of Conservative Judaism From its ranks, 
therefore, came many of the scholars, who during 
the past hundred years hate recovered the history 
of the Jewish people and much cf their vast 
literary and cultural achievement, out of the for- 
gotten and dust-laden manuscripts of the libraries 
and private collections throughout the world 

Conservative Judaism neith/r eschews modern 
thought, nor accepts it as this final authority on 
matters of faith and tradition v I' studies modetn 
thought and accepts and inc^|j,ojate, it mte the 


framework of Judaism when its truth has b-™ 
pto«d beyond any reasonable doubt, and when 
cachings and implications do not run counter to 
the ethical doctrines of Judaism, or to the la^i 
of Its hemg, as they have developed during forty 
cetiturieg of vanei ejcjpenences ^ 

&lomon Schcchter, Semsnaey Address sai 
PiPets (19151. aji/- r®;:. ptssr 
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Assmhly of Amnca ( 1927 ). ^ ^ ^phnicul 
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Judaism in China- See Chinese religions 

Judaism, Hellenisfac. Hellenism, from i,i 
Ui$w,n, used properly of a non-Greek speabna 
ov imitating Greek, a term applied, especially 
unce J G. Droy.en (1836), to the GrecizS la 
fluenre of the Greek penetration of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, especially after the conguejts of 

on liif^y by the establishment of Greet cities, 
whid then served as centers for the propagation 
of Creek culture. In Palestine traces of new 
ide^ have been discerned in some of the Wisdom 
boob of the 0 T (eg, Ecdeslastet)*) the Ape- 
crypha naturally shows less doubtful influence 
(eg.. Wisdom of Solomon)* and the Boofcz of 
the Maccabees* canst.tute the lotus classUus for 
the struggle between traditionalists and innova- 
tors, religious^ as well as political The struggle 
IS taken cognizance of in rabbinic literature of all 
periods, and though this literature show* the m 
auence of Greek language and ideaa, ffie impor- 
tations from the west cannot he said to have sub- 
Staatially affected the main atream of Jewish 
tradition But in Alexandria, the focus of Hel 
kmstic Judaism, the Greek current waj so dom- 
inant as eventually to engulf the failing Jewish 
stream entirely The tendency la apparent « 
Philo*, the great philosopher of Hellenistic Ju 
daism, who, when Greek and Jewish ideas di- 
''erge, is apt by forced interpretatlos to as- 
(imdale the Jewish to the Greek It la more ap- 
parent in the fact that Greek is the sole language 
of a considerable body of literature, produced tii 
acquaint Jews themselves as well as the outer 
world with Jewish ideas and traditions. The 
thief monument is the Greek version of the He- 
btew Bible known as the Septuagint* a fanciful 
account of whoae genesis is given m the Letter 
of Aneteas. Fragments of Jewish histones by 
Demetrius, Bupolemus, Artapanus, and others are 
preserved in Eusebius and Clement of Alcian- 
dria**. Philosophy is represented by Ariatohulus 
as well aa Philo, poetry ty Ezekielos’ drama on 
the exodus and by insertions ia Phocylides and 
the Sybillme Oracles Josephus’* work, though 
somewhat later and directed to a Roman audi- 
ence, helanga to the same category. See Hellen- 
lim. 

Schurer, Geseiedte 
d‘¥"^^‘'‘yalkes sirs Zestalter Jesu Chrtstt, the 
English tonslatioB (1891) i# of the firrt edition, 
suosequent German ediiioas are supeitor The liter- 
«uM IS dealt With in Vol HI of Schflrer, and per 
flaps more conveniently la Chiist-Schmid-Sahiio, 
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Jodaism, Lectureship on: Established and tin- 
derwrtten since 1936 by Jewish friends of Elyria, 
Ohio, this lectureship is ipvea at the Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio It is con- 
cerned With Talmudic and post-Talmudic taw, 
literature, philosophy and religion. The follow- 
ing have served aa lecturers Rabbi B R Brick- 
ner, Dr Louis Finkelste n. Dr. Solomon Gold- 
man, Rabbi S. B Freeh oil, Rabbi A. H. Silver 
and Prof S S. Cohon 

(Data from the ofSce of the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Theology) v.r. 

Judaism, orthodox: The total Jewish tradition 
of living as determined bv the basic Pentateuchal 
code of Moses*, amplified by three thouaand years 
of Jewish life m Biblical and post-Biblical ages 
The expansion of the written Mosaic law rc- 
nnined a living oral tradition until its primary 
cod feation in the Mishnah towards the end of 
tilt second century of the Christian era. This was 
later expanded in the Talmud, and in the Middle 
Ages classified m such orderly and authoritative 
codes as the Vad Ha-harakah of Maimomdes and 
the Shulhan Aruch of Joseph Caro* Exigencies 
of life and the uprooting and dispersal of the 
Jews from Palestine necessarily brought into 
desuetude some elements of this system But or- 
thodox Judaism regarding the Mosaic code as 
divine revelation, gives theoretic allegiance even 
to those parts of it which can no longer he prac- 
ticiilv observed. 

The necessity, and the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of the constant interpretation of this law 
by qualified rabbis in everv generation has kept 
orthodox Judaism fiuid, and saved it from much 
of that rigidity which marked such an out- 
growth as the unbending scripturalism of the 
Karaites* The interpretation usually tends to 
alleviate the succinct Biblical law, which starkly 
applied might have been unbearably rigorous. 
Thus the numerous laws of the Sabbath, cardinal 
in orthodox Jewish life, make the traditional 
Jewish Sabbath a day of complete relaxation and 
refreshment of body, mind and spirit. 

Because orthodox Judaism is based on authori- 
tative written codes it has an essential unity all 
over the world But local religious customs, 
many of which over the centuries have acquired 
the autbonty of law, give it considerable out- 
w ird diversity 

The strength of orthodox Judaism lies in its 
intense and unbroken traditionalism Clinging 
to Hebrew as a sacred tongue, the Hebrew Bible 
as its ultimate authority, the law of Moses, the 
admoGitions of the prophets and the outpourings 
of the Psalmist for much of its liturgy, the re- 
ligioua obligation of constant study of the Biblical 
and rabbinic law by both old. and young for its 
intellcctcal on, and the to Palc»- 

tme as mtegral in ta Mcniamc hope, it has held 
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cadse of the di^culty of maintaining an ancient 
Hebraic tradition outside of Palestine and out- 
side of an essentially Jewish environment* In 
the Ghetto intensive Jewish living was compara- 
tively ensy. Outside the Ghetto, orthodoxy rap- 
idly weakened under modern Wesiero secuLaiist 
influences^ and sometimes through a reform 
movement seeking to adapt it to the standards of 
the environment 

The cardinal elements of orthodox Jewish faith 
are an uncompromiising belief in the unity of 
God and an acceptance of His law as revealed to 
Moses But the term orthodoi:, flrst used In the 
time of Napoleon, is a misnomerj because the 
mam emphasis of traditional Judaism is not on 
creed but on the practise of the cepemonlal, social, 
and ethical teachings of that law. 

Orthodox Judaism has no world organization 
It has local orgamaations such as the Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America in 
the U S It has no authoritative ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, since every da!v ordained rabbi i9 
th^’oretically of equal authority Of world Jewry 
estimated at 15,700,000 souls, the great majority, 
outside of Soviet Russia, would he dasaffled as 
aSHated with orthodox Judaism- See parochial 
schools 

Michael FriedUnder, Jewvh (I8pl) , 

Isidore Epstein, Jadatsm of Tradition (1931) » Ths 
Jtufnb Uhrary, 4 senes (192S, 1930, 1934), edited 
by Ico Jung. d s ^ 

Judaism, rabbiaic: See Akiba, Hillel, Midraehs 
Mishnah, rabbml3m^ Talmud. 

Judaism, reform. Reform Judaism sterna from 
the endeavor on the part of Jews in Western 
Europe to adjust themselves spiritually to the 
changed order latioduccd by the Enlightenmeiit*j 
on the one hand, and by the political and social 
upheaval at the turn of the ISth century, on. the 
other The doctrine of the rights of man (see 
natural rights), culminating m the French Revo- 
lution, broke down the barriers wherewith both 
Church and State kept the Jews apart from their 
neighbors In 1791 the National Assembly en- 
fianchised all the Jews of France. Four years 
earlier the U.S.A adopted its Constitution based 
on the principles of equality and of liberty of 
conscience For the &nt tune since their disper- 
sion the Jews found themselves the equals of their 
fellowtnen The newly acquired status of the 
Jews in the U.S A. and m France became the 
goal of their brethren in Germany and m other 
lands 

Political equality confronted the Jews with 
grave problems of adjustment Some ultra-Or- 
thodox Jews feared that under emancipation Jews 
might not remain loval to rabbinical* law* and 
abandon the hope of deliverance and restoration 
m the Holy Land under the Messiah*. Ex- 
tremists at the other end considered Judaism In- 
pstiblc w th t br freedom, and Mugh 

their talration m total on vnthui C2iru- 
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in political, industrial, economic and cultiiril life, 
and to retain their separateneas only in religion 
and in those social and cultural element) which 
pertain to religion 

This political and social change went hind in 
hand with the altered religions outlook under the 
influence of Deism, Kantian moralism and Hegeli- 
an rationalism*^ The ferment of new ideas 
weakened the whole structure of Jewish belief and 
practice To win back for Judaism those whose 
religious ardor tad cooled became the primary 
object of Reform 4t the first Reform Temple, 
huilt hji Israel Jacobsohn at Seesen in 1810, and 
particularly at the Hamburg Temple (1818), 
which served as model for Reform synagogues in 
Gerinany and in other countries, stress was laid 
on the mcderniiation of the service by revising 
the liturgy, introducing the vernacular in wor- 
ship, instrumental music, family pews, confirma- 
tion of girls as well as of hoys, etc The ei- 
temal reforms were followed by the reinterpreta- 
tion of the theological foundations of Judaism m 
the light of current philosophies and the historical 
sciences by Leopold Zuni (1794-18861, Samuel 
Holdheira (1806-1860), and Abraham Geiger 
(lSIO-1874). Through their disciples the move- 
ment spread to ether lands and found a specially 
congenial home in democratic America, where, 
under the leadership of Isaac M Wise (1819- 
1900), Dasid Einhom (1S09-1879), Kaufniana 
Kohler (1843-1926), etc., Reform congregations 
were established m almost all cities of the land 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
(org 1873) numbers (1943) 308 congregatione, 
consisting of 62,209 families. More than 450 
rabbis belong to the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (org. 1889) The movement is 
ministered to bj the Hebrew Union College (org 
bv Isaac M Wise, 1875) and bj the Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion (org. by Stephen S Wise, 
1922) 

As the product of the Enlightenment, Reform 
identified itself with the rational tradition in Ju- 
daism, and huilt its theology upon reason and 
upon the scientific interpretation of Scripture and 
the Oral Law The dominant notes in its teach- 
ing have been the universal and the ethical with- 
out Ignoring the particularistic and the ceremonial 
In View of changing conditions in Jewi'h life 
today, the mam task of Reform is no longer 
mere adjustment to the modern temper but rather 
the self-reaffirmation of Judaism as a religion in 
a world predominantly secularistic and national- 
istic. Though absorbed in the struggle againat 
the deadly forces ol Anti-semitism* and in prob- 
lems of relief and of aiding Palcatiman fellow 
Jews to establisl for themselves a secure home. 
Reform Judaism | idheres to the wider view of its 
prophetic hentaiji ,ad conceiyes its Messianic 
task to be “to opf rate with all men m the ea- 
tahlishmenf of yi kijgdom of Cod*, of univeraal 
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S CohoQ (and Ra I) Qhn an y andjada m C m 
pate Nomi (i927,, S S Cohon, What 
Believe (1931) , K Kohder. Jewish Theology ( 1918 ) 
C G Montefiore, Outlines of Libeid Jodaisit 
(1912) , D Philipsoti, The Reform Movement 
Judaism (1931) jjj, 

Jiidaisitl, Talniiidic: Sec Talmud 


Judaizers: Those who inculcate Jewish doc 
times and observances Particularly la it applied 
to those Jewish Christians* who insisted that Gen 
tiles* must observe their national rites, including 
circumcision* The word is really derived from 
Paul’s of (L Vertj to ^ ^ 

The term appears again in the letters of Ignatius* 
(Mag, 8 1, Phil 5) where the Bishop of Antioch 
opposes those who insist upon circumcision, sab- 
bath observance, and the keeping of the Law 

c T c 


Judas (Iscariot) One of the inner circle of 
Jesus’ followers, and His betrayer According to 
John 12 6, also treasurer of the group Iscariot 
probably means “man of Kenoth ” s m 0 

Judas Maccabeus' (the “hammerer”) Third 
son of Mattatliias the Hasmoncan* priest of Mo 
dm, and his successor as leader in the holjr war 
against Antioclnis Epiphanes’s* forceful hellenin 
tiois of Judea. '\Vith his small and poorly 
equipoed guerilla hands of patriots, this resource- 
ful warrior overcame the well armed and dis 
ciplined hosts of Syria, and defeated Lysias the 
governor of Syria himself and Bacchides After 
three years of struggle, Judas retook Jerusalem*, 
ercept the Citadel, cleansed the Temple* of 
heathen altars, and reconsecrated it to the God 
of Israel (25tli of Kislev, 165 or 164), an 
celebrated by the annual eight <ia 7 celebration of 
Hamikkah* (Dedication) 

After two 7 ears of comparative quietj Judas 
was forced to undertake campaigns agam^t hoa 
tile neighbors jn Ti ansjordania and m Galilee 
Taking advantage of the death of the king he 
laid siege to the Citadel Counterattacked by 
Lysias who had assumed the regenev of Syr a, 
Judas lifted the siege and met his opponent in 
battle At Beth-Zachanas Judas was defeated 
(162 BC)- He retreated to the Temple Mount, 
but could not hold out because of an acute food 
shortage For political reasons Lvsias dealt hm 
ently with the Jews He demolished the Temple 
fortification, but granted the Jews complete rc 
hgious freedom, which was the goal of their 
fighting 

Following the murder of Lvsias and hia royal 
ward, the new king Demetims I sent Bacchides 
back to Judea to remove Judas and to install A1 
cimus m the High Priesthood The Haaidm*' 
accepted Bacchides’s promise to respect their re 
ligious freedom and withdrew from further fight 
ing The treacherou'^ execution of sixty of tieiT 
number confirmed Judas in his resolve to 
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Jude 

^ n mp e e pol a as we 1 as el g- qus 
dn -wud be eued TIi t me N ano 

^ dp hdwhat ong fo e o Judea (161 
BCJ- Ac CaphaisHiama Hl. =uffv.ied a ^lUorling- 
defeat, and in the next battle at Adasa he was 
slam The day ot Judas’s greatest victory (13th 
of Adar) was observed aa an annual festival. 

Threatenea by the continuous menace of Syria, 
Judas sent an embassv to Rome to secure its 
friendship- Before help could come from that 
ijoarter, Bacchides returned to Judea to avenge the 
defeat of Nicanor He encamped at Berea This 
time the courage of the Jewish soldiers sank They 
turned and fled, leaving only eight hundred men 
isith Judas. The lion hearted warrior battled 
desperately and performed wonders, but was over- 
whelmed and slam (Nisan, 160 E C ) Though 
d-featcd, his cause triumphed His brothers Jon- 
athan (161-142) and Simon (I+2-13S) won 
through concessions from the rival claimants of 
the Syrian throne the independence for which 
Judas fought and died See Maccabees, Macca- 
bees, Books ot, Jewish religious festivals. 

1 and 2 Maccabees, Josephus, Antiquities, XII, 
fill. Art 10 Jewish Encyclopedia < 1903 ) ; Histones 
of the Jewish People s.s.c. 

Jude, Letter of’ Written about AD 12S, Jude 
IS an encjclical to Christians everywhere, warn- 
ing them against the groups of people of low 
morals and high pretensions that were infecting 
the churches tie probably has the Docetists* in 
mind Nothing is known of the author, the only 
Jude, brother of James, in the N T was also the 
brother of Jesus, and would have been designated 
'the Lord’s brother ” If ha is meant, the letter is 
pseudonjmous, since the situation it reflects IS 
later than the flrst century It stands in two of 
our three earliest N.T lists, TertuUian and the 
iMuratorian. 

J B Mayor, The Epistle of Si Jude and the Sec- 
ond Epistle of St, Peter (1907) 

E J.S. 

judge, ecclesiastical; (Lat. jadex ecclesiastteus) 
A dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church with 
power to sit in judgment and pronounce sentence 
Hib jurisdiction is either a) ordinary — that which 
IS attached by law to an ecclesiastical office, or b) 
delegated — that which is committed to a dene by 
competent ecclesiastical autliority. The pope’s 
jurisdiction IS universal while that of each bishop 
is confined to bus own diocese In practice, the 
Sacred Roman Rota is the papal court of the first 
instance, appeal, or final appeal, except in those 
cases reserved by law to the pope himself A 
d ocesan judge, called the official, usually acts for 
the bishop In some cases a collegiate tribunal of 
three or five judges is required The judge alone 
exercises judicial power in all cases, whether civil 
or criminal, there being no jury system m church 
courts. j F T. 

Judges' A historical book of the O T., included 
among the “Former Prophets”’’' in the Hebrew 
canon It contains three well-defined divisions 
a bnef furvCT of the pation of by the 


Juhan 

1 ae tea (112 5) tiie h o 7 of the udges 
(2 6 16 31) and an appends omp n.g a 
c ua f the Dan t rci § & on and of the war 
a^ramst Benjamm v,ch4Bi.ej:!b j.7-21) The cen U 
and mam portion of the book (2 6-16 31) is a 
product of the Deuteronoinic school of historians 
(See D) who have used older material, possibly 
from J and E** nar^’atives, and provided for the 
\anou3 judges a stereot>ped framework of re- 
ligious mtroducUona and conclusions, Thev ■viewed 
the histor7 of this period as a regular succession 
of cycles of apostasj by Israel, oppression b> an 
cnemvj outcry to Yahviehj and deliverance by a 
judge. To this Deuteronomic book ■were later 
added the introduction,, I 1-2 5, fiom old mate- 
rial which IS paralleled m fra|-meiits of Joshua* 
(especially chapters lS-17) and the appendix, 
which contains old material with annotations- 
The story of AbimelecK m chapter 9 and of the 
minor judges in 10 1-5, 12 8-lS, which do not 
have Deuteronomic coloring, arc probably also 
later additions The Deuteronomic conception of 
the history of this period is artificial, but the book 
contains much valuable materials Of greatest im- 
portance is the Song of Deborah, chapter 5j a 
masterpiece of early Hebrew poetry which is 
nearly contemporaneous with the events it de- 
scribes. The judges were military leaders and 
administrative chieftains who verc probably local 
heroes of one of more tribes rather than rulers 
of the whole natLcn Cf Samson 

See G F Moore, ludgej (InterxMitioaal Critical 
Commentary, 1895) » C r. Burney, B^ok of 
Itid&es (Znd ed , 1920). j p h- 

judgment, final (or last) See final judgment 

Judith: Apocryphal book named after Its heroine 
Like Daniel and Esijher** it celebrates the deliv- 
erance of the Jews from persecution and aims to 
endo-w them with courage It is variously dated 
from Maccabean* times to the age of Hadrian 
Composed in Hebrew, it has been preserved m 
Greek, Synac and Latin versions 5 s c 

Tudson, Adoniram: (17S8-1S50) Pioneer 
foreign Baptist missionary. On way to Burma aa 
appointee of American Board of Commifisioners 
foi Foreign Missions turned Baptist being im- 
mersed September 6, 1812 Translator of Bible 
into Burmese and author of Burmese dictionary 
(1849). Body buried at sea. cum 

Julian, the Apostate* (331-363) Successor to 
Constantins as Komaa empeior, reigning from 
361-363 Dismissed Christians from all o:®aal 
posts and enacted such repressive measure a$ for- 
bidding them to teach the classics He sought to 
reform paganism and to reestablish it m the Bm- 
pire, but without results that survived his death 

S.M G. 

Julian Calendar: See Gregorian Calendar 

Julian of £claauni : Bishop of Bclanum m 
Apulia ca 417, but exiled from Italy m 421 A 
Pelagian* who attacked Augustine and his teach-» 
ngs. pxrtnmJirly tlut of original nn* u 
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Jumpers the A de p h app ed 

e gh een h cent y Wei h C n M h d ts 
■whose wo h p 'was a comp n d by ecstatic p 
vu a ons a 

Jutt^, Carl G . (IS 5- ) LA^. Adlei*, he m t 
distinguiahed pupil of Freud*, who founded iu 
o-wn “school” of psychoanalysis A man of pro- 
found intellectual gitts and a comprehensive ^rasp 
of culture, bis contribution of the famous mtro- 
vert-eitravert dichotom} of personalities 13 one 
of the earliest and undoubtedly the most induea- 
tial from the point of vieu of the research on 
personality He holds that the most basic dis- 
tinction m personalities is that of ciientation 
toward objective reality and to'ward subjevtHc 
determinants. He also developed the discrete as- 
sociation test, an approach to the study of per- 
sonality from the introspective side, bv the verbal 
responses of the individual He regards Freud’i 
psychoanalytic method as the therapy of choice 
for many ps'cho-neuroses ercept in elderly peoole. 
In developing his own method of psychological 
healing, he m»ista m paying more attention to 
the pnmiti've background of man’s mmd For 
him the unconscious is essentially collective, ra 
ctal, and perhaps universal Unmasking, m par- 
ticular, the different denizen! m the unfamiliar 
realm of the unconscious, exploring the creative 
forces of the unconscious, he stresses that its un 
veiling should not be taken seriously until the 
second half of life His psychoanalytic studies 
of mythology and religion are of great value In 
most essentials his therapeutic principles and 
method of psychological healing are very differ- 
ent from Freud’s. He interests himself, m par- 
ticular, ill the determination of the patient’s per- 
sonality type and m guiding him m his develop- 
ment of avocahons Special interest is shown m 
the more symbolic elements of the individual's 
phantasy life, and studying their similarities with 
those found in art, various religions, and mythal- 
ogie*. Much of his procedure appears to Freud- 
ians more as a stimulating academic tutorship 
than as an etiological therapy, providing the in- 
dividual with a new philosophy with which to 
cloak his suffering rather than effecting a dynamic 
personality change for more mature development 
Jung is by far the most sensitive of the founders 
of the psychoanalytic movement, to every echo in 
the secret recesses of the mind Truly catholic 
in outlook and constructive in ideals, the truths 
of religion arc as necessary as those of material 
science Castigated as being a philosopher but no 
psychologist by the rival camps, he is unafraid 
to speak of the soul and the spiritual He has 
been especially the source of inspiration for the 
English guild of pastoral psychologists, which is 
chiefly interested in promoting an understanding 
of psychotherapy among ministers of religion. 
See psychology, schools of 

His chief woiks aie' Dtmiium praeeax (1314), 
Psychology of the Unco)is\ii>m (1916), Studies n 
Yord Assocsutwri (IPl&l, Psythologseol Tytel 
(1923) , Modern Man isitparci of a Sou! (1933) 
Psychology of Rsisgton ( JbSJ ; The Isttegratton of 
til Personality (1959) If 


J-up ter (La lov — d es day pa e fathe 
In Roman g on o g na y the ky p th a 

d f hea en and e th The th nd bo 
h w ap n H be aroe he pe p e p 0 e n 
m wa he god of u e and of oath n 
tune of pea.e A Jup e Op mu M-t mu , 
he was later identified with the Greek Zeus* H,; 
tree is the oak, his bird the eagle imn 

jurisprudence Tbe term covers two essentially 
different types of science of law As understood 
hv lawyers, the science of law, on the European 
continent called “dogmatic jurisprudence”, is the 
alienee of the rules of law As a taxonomic sci 
ence it sees its primary task in the clear formula 
tion and the orderly arrangement of the rules of 
law, as they are tound in statutes and judicial 
pronouncements. As a “Geisteswissenschaft”* t 
explores the meaning of these rules in order to 
develop for new and unforeseen situations such 
solutions as will be m accordance with tbe so 
aetal value judgments of which the existing rules 
of law are expressive 

In a different sense the word jurisprudence sig 
nifles a “Wirklichkeitswissenschaft”, wlioae sub 
ject-matter is constituted by law as a real social 
phenomenon and which inquires into the role 
played bv this phenomenon in social life While 
the jurisprudence of the lawyers Is concerned with 
one particular legal system, e g , Amencau law 
or French la-w, and with the present dav, juris- 
prudence in the latter sense is concerned with the 
law of all times and climes. In England and 
the United States the term jurisprudence is often 
reserved to this latter science Its various 
“schools” do not represent mutually exclusive phi 
losophica! systems but different blanches of, or 
approaches to, the common subject-matter Sti- 
toncal yunsprudince as History of Law is con 
cerned with the development in time of the lav 
of a country (eg, W. S Holdswoith’s History 
of English Law, 1903-38) or system (e.g, the 
Common Law, the Civil Law or Mohammedan 
Law) or of a particular legal institution (eg, 
contract, mortgage, divorce, etc ), or of law m 
the general course of human history Soaology 
of law (N S Timasheff, Max Weber, A. Gur 
Vitch, E Ehrlich) is interested in determmmg 
law’s role in hui lan society, in finding Correia 
tions between law and other phenomena of soc al 
life and of nature (e g , political power, forms 
of production, climate, race) and In discoveriag 
such statistical regularities (“social laws”) as 
may exist in such correlations. Comparative late 
IS sociology of law when directed toward the m 
vestigatiou of the social causes and effects of de- 
tailed legal institutions with speaal emphasis 
upon the differences existing between contempo- 
rary laws of different countries. ElhnolagMl 
yunspruienci collects and interprets the pre-legal 
and legal institutions of primitive or backward 
peoples Contemporary American realism (Llcwfil 
lyn, U. Moore, J Frank, Thurman Arnold) ecu 
stitutes sociology of law carried on by a group 
of men trained in law rather than sociology, m 
spired by liberal political ideals, but inclined to 
underestimate the psychological reality of “rules” 


justice 

of latv So-called socUlogKal jurisprudence, on 
the other hand (O. W. Holmes, B. Cardozo, R 
pound) IS not sociology of law at all but that 
method of lawyers’ practical jurisprudence that 
emphasizes the necessity for courts and lawyers to 
fimiharizc themselves with the facts of modern 
social, especially economic life, in order to arrive 
at adequate decisions. Analysed jurisprudence 
(J Austin, Kocourek, H. Kelsen) is interested in 
clarifying the conceptual framework of a particu- 
lar legal system or of legal thought in general. 
phthsopky of lace finally seeks to comprehend the 
‘'essecce” of law, to determine its metaphysical 
ends and to establish, hv developing the notion of 
justice, the standards for the ethical evaluation 
of positive iaw See law, natural rights. 

R Pound, "Jurisprudence”, Vol 8, Bfie. of Soe 
Set , p 477 (with extensive bibliography) ; J Hall, 
Reddtnp in Jartr prudence (1938) . W Seagle, The 
Quest jot Lem (1941) , H Cairns, Theory of Legal 
JtieBCs (1941) , R Pound, Contemporary Juristic 
Theory fl940) ; H B Yntema, “Jurisprudence on 
Parade” (1941), Vol. 39, Michigan Law Rev., p 
1154 M nh 

justice: 1) The standard of rights and duties 
applicable to ali, 2) the cardinal virtue of those 
siho conform to the standard Conceptions of 
both standard and virtue vary as societies arc low 
or high in culture, aristocratic or democratic. Jus- 
tice 18 always a principle of “perfect obligation” 
with definite and universal connotation within a 
given society fe.g, with us, all must carry out 
contracts, pay taxes, refrain from crime) in con- 
trast with benevolence or love, which Is of “im- 
perfect obligation” and ' Individual conscience 
(eg, whether and how much to contribute to a 
charitv) With social progress, functions pre- 
viously within the domain of imperfect obligation 
and individual conscience often become matters of 
prescribed justice (e g , compulsory contributions 
through taxes to the support of free elementary 
schcols replace voluntary subscriptions, while the 
attendance of children becomes required and no 
ionger is left to the option of parents) 

In Plato’s* Republic, justice is the inclusive 
virtue of the ideal state, in which all citizens are 
temperate and obedient, the military class m ad- 
dition courageous, and the rulers wise. Every 
person performs the tasks for which he is best 
fitted Justice for the individual means that his 
appetites are controlled by temperance, his emo- 
tions by courage, and his decisions by wisdom 
Aristotle*', in tbe Nicomachean Ethics, after ob- 
serving that Justice had sometimes (as with Plato) 
been a designation for the ■whole of virtue, de- 
cides to limit hia own discussion to the narrower 
and more specific definition of what Is fair. He 
also distinguishes between Distributive Justice — • 
the fair distribution of honors, wealth, and other 
goods in accordance with a rational principle — • 
and Corrective Justice — the correction of viola- 
tions of such Just distribution (e.g., crimes, torts, 
breaches of contracts) Aristotle’s usage has gen- 
erally been preferred to Plato’s 
la modern times, a typical individualistic defi- 
nition of Justice is that of Herbert Spencer* 
“every is free to do that which he wills, 


justification 

provided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
Atiy other man,’’. This implies that the activities 
of government should be restricted to a mlnimunij 
and individuals allowed to benefit and suffer 
from the consequences of their own actions* Col- 
lectivists wish the state to promote the general 
good more actively, and to brmg all persons upon 
an approximately equalitarian level, at least in the 
economic field A mediating position propose® 
as its canon just distribution of economic and 
other goods will render to the members of each 
class of society the facilities and rewards requisite 
to enable and to induce them to render the serv- 
ices which society has a right to expect of them” 
Capitalistic, communistic, and co-operative pro 
grams should be evaluated by this canon 

Conflicting interpretations of Corrective Jus- 
tice were advanced during the last century, but 
the following points are now usually accepted 
Although the essential motive leading to the ap- 
prehension and conviction of criminals is un- 
doubtedly public moral indignation, jet no of- 
fender should be punished merely as an expres- 
sion of retribution* Four other considerations 
should be taken into account moral editcaUon of 
the public to the wrongfulaess of the crime, de- 
terrence of would be offenders by fear of like 
punishment, •prevenUon (by execution, imprisoQ- 
ment, surveillance) of future misconduct by the 
cnxnmal himself, if possible, reformaifon- or re* 
habihtation of the criminal’s character. Many 
believe that improved soaal conditions will prove 
in the long run more effective m diminishing 
enme than the efforts of Corrective Justice See 
lex tahonis, natural rights* 

S B Metes, Btbics (1901), Chap, on jusflee, T 
N* Carver, Bssays sn Scctal JurSice (1915) ; J K 
Ryan, DtstrthutiVe J/atice (rev ed , 1942) 

W X w 

justice, Divine: See sia* theodicy, wrath of 
God 

justice. Old Testament eoncepticn of See 
nghteoireneas, Old Testament conception of. 

justification: By the teaching of the apostle 
Paul* the doctrine of justification has become cen- 
tral m all Christian thinking. When Paul speaks 
of ‘justification by faith’ he gives expression to 
the conviction that man cannot become acceptable 
m God’s Bight bv fulfilling tbe Uw (of Moses), 
but diat he can be saved only by trusting (believ- 
ing) in the grace* of God revealed m Jesus 
Christ To be “justified by God” means to be 
“righteous before God” (Rom 2 13) and to be 
“regarded as righteous” by him (Rom, 9 19) 
But this acknowledgment of being righteous m 
the presence of God is due not to the fulfillment 
of religious and moral commandments (for such 
an accomplishment i$ impossible for man) but to 
the grace of God alone, who through Christ ac- 
cepts even a sinner by forgiving him, thus mafc- 
mg him hi8 own. By faith man knows that he is 
God's. 

Ancient Catholicism adhered to this Pauline 
teaching, but modified It by narrowing it down 
It deaCified grace p y with bapt I grace 
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reference to it; it declared the Christiaa to be 
free from obedience to the works of the bw, 
but m anticipation of the divine judgment at the 
end of time, it expected bim to_ do good worki 
by which he could prove and maintain the salva- 
tion hy grace It introduced the teaching and 
practice whereby the Christian was to earn “mer- 
its” and “satisfactions”* Thus Christianity was 
understood as a religion of grace as well as of 
good works. Absolute dependence upon God wa» 
combined with an insistence upon the moral free- 
dom of man 

Only Augustine* returned to the original 
Pauline teaching on justification, hut not without 
developing it further Nor was hia teaching such 
that therebj the established doctrines and practices 
were superseded He started from the principle 
that the will is totally enslaved to sin and there- 
fore incapable of accomplishing anything good. 
All salvation (attainment of goodness) is due to 
grace As “prevenient grace” it creates a new 
heart in man by being infused m bun as “char- 
ity” or “spirit” As “cooperating grace” it is 
present In all “works” of man, thus making it 
possible for him to become acceptable in God’a 
sight All this is understood as justification which 
1 ! identical with the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
(or of love) mto the sinful heart of man. In 
full consistency with this view he advanced his 
doctrine of predestia^tioa 

Had Augustiaianism been adopted without qusl- 
ifcations, the Roman Catholic Church would have 
been compelled radically to change its institu- 
tional practices As a matter of fact, Augustine’s 
predestmananism* was not adopted in the interest 
of preserving room within the Chrutiaa life for 
free will and good works. 

On this basis the medieval acholastica developed 
their doctrine of justification. They too endeav- 
ored to be loval to the Pauline teaching that man 
lives by grace alone But they made possible the 
practice of good works as an expression of man’s 
moral will by strictly distinguiahiag the realm of 
grace from that of free will. With the help of 
Aristotelian philosophy they developed the theory 
of the “information” of the human soul with the 
“Aalntus” of divine grace. In order that God 
may dwell in man, the metaphysical center of 
the soul must be purified by an infusion of the 
supernatural “Aaiftar” of grace (or love), thus 
man is rendered capable of performing good 
works and of earning merits By this theory, 
which was classically developed hy Thomas 


fatherly mercy of God revealed m Christ, man 
can do no other than in repentance to acknowiedpc 
his utter unworthinesa and m faith to receive the 
assurance of the divine forgiveness Thus he u 
justified and reborn In the presence of God si 
ways a smnet, he lives by grace alone, so that 
be is forced to see himself as sinner and samt at 
the same time {sttnul peccator ac tusius). ’ 
Luther coupled this thinbng, which lepresenti 
the essential message of the Reformation*, with 
the doctrine of the “imputation” of the righteous- 
ness of Christ upon the undeserving sinner. Ey 
virtue of the forens’c “imputation"* of the right 
eousncBs of Christ upon him, the sinner u “re 
puted” as righteous Such became the teaching of 
Protestant Orthodoxy It tended to regard jus 
lification as an extra-human event — m full con 
trast to Luther’s original message according to 
which all human expmence of God m Christ was 
viewed as a process of justification 
In the history of Protestantism, the doctrine of 
justification was developed either on thd hatii 
of the “Orthodox” teaching of the divine jua 
tifymg decree (forensic justification) or as a 
reaction against it. In liberal Protestantism it 
lost all significance, partly m connection with the 
dissolution of the traditional Chnstology* aod 
partly under the influence of the evolutionary w 
terpretation of religious experience However, 
under the impact of the recent revival of the 
Reformation faith, primarily in Lutheran circles, 
Luther’s original teaching on justification is 
brought to the fore See atonement in Christiai' 
ilyj common grace, regeneration, sanctification 

w p 

Justin Martyr: (2nd cent) Born ca 100 AD 
of pagan parents at the Samaritan city of Flavia 
Neapolis (the ancient Shechem) and well educated 
m Greek philosophy On his conversion, to Chris- 
tiaaitj' he travelled from place to place, hie 
other profes-sional philosophers, lecturing on the 
truth of Christian beliefs Suffered a martyr’s 
death in Rome sometime during the years Ifil- 
167. Hib “Apology,” written at Rome ca. IfO, 
11 the earliest formal defense of Christianity that 
has survived Justin refutes criminal charges 
brought against Christians, describes Chnstun 
wofsbip, and develops a philosophy of the Chris- 
tian religion. Also the author of a defense of 
Christianity against Judaism entitled “Dialogne 
with Trypho ” See Apologists t m u 


Aquinas, the freedom of the will could be ac- 
knowledged within the limits of the religion of 
grace, 

Luther*, trained in Nominalism which had 
criticired the Thomlstic doctrine to such an ex- 
tent that it practically affirmed Pelagianism, over- 
threw the entire Roman Catholic tradition by a 
fresh interpretation of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification He ceased to understand grace as 
an impersonal supernatural siibstance, bound to 
the sacraments, but interpreted,] it to mean God’a 
personal relatioDsbip of mcrci toward the 

to man la the WordJ C nfmoted by the 


Justinian I: (483-J6S) Emperor at Constantmo 
pie, S27-J65, reign was epoch In hlstoiy of By 
jintine* empire and Eastern Church Brought 
temporary revival of area and prestige of old 
Roman empire. Instituted legal reforms and 
codified Roman law. Assumed control over the 
church and tried unsuccessfully to reconcile or- 
thodox and Monophysite* views See Constaa- 
tinople, Councils of, x B c. 

juvenile delinquency: A broad term that te- 
hta to the al o o her anti acta of 
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juvenile 

on equ n c io the comm n y o fo the di 1 
j g (ji iji 0 b ng them o he a en 

on t tlie ‘-O'* ^ hould be noted 

tha a de£n-tioa ops sho t of nc ud ng 

2 >,t 3 of harmless mischief Indeed, delinquency 
need not implj specific acts, such as are involtred 
in the concept of adult crime, but is broad enough 
in Its significance to include mere association with 
immoral or -ricious persons, or, aa one statute 
has it, the situation of a child -who is “growing 
up in idleness and crime ” In other words, such a 
conception takes cognicance of immoral or dan- 
gerous tendencies on the part of children and 
their need for protection from the same. 

Furthermore, the legal conception of delm- 
queacy has reference to the age limit up to which 
the juienile court has jurisdiction. According to 
state ju-venile court laws this vanes from 16 to 
21 j'ears, the prevailing age limit being 17 years, 
itbo^e tins limit, wherever it is placed, the defi- 
nitely criminal acts of young persons make them 
liable to prosecution in the criminal courts, In 
them the procedure is vastly different from that 
of the juvenile courts The former are concerned 
with sperific illegal acts performed, and the iden-* 
tification ot accused persona with them, the latter 
consider eiidence relating to the character of 
children concerning whom a petition of delin- 
quenc} has been filed, and to the reasons for their 
behavior Delinquency involves, therefore, not 
only a different legal process, but also a funda- 
mentally different type of inquiry, directed not 
toward conviction, but toward an understanding 
of the maladjustment of children. The explana- 
tion of their difficulties may Involve constitutional 
defects, but perhaps to a larger degree unfavor- 
able environmental influences in family or com- 
munity life, or both types of circumstance may 
be present in a complex pattern of interaction 

From all this it appears that the term delin- 
quency has a definitely sociological content, tn- 
volung under the juvenile court a socialiaed pro- 
cedure, looking toward a reonentation of badly 
adjusted children, and utiliaing the facilities of 
medicine, psychiatry, social case work, or other 
techniques as may seem promising for the end in 
view Finally, it may be observed that this con- 
cept of juvenile delinquencv, and the institution 
ot the Juvenile court, have important implications 
for the socialization of our methods in dealing 
with adult crime See juvenile protection, pen- 
ology 

1 7 Carr, Deknquenci Control (1941) ; W Mealy, 
Neia Lt^hi on Delm^uincy and ilj Treatment (1936) . 
C R Shaw, The idataral Hrstory of a Ueitnqjient 
Career (1931) ; S and E T Gluecfc, One Thousand 
fui'sntle Delinquents (1954) a.k w 


juvenile 

juvenile protect ou Perta n ng to a tiv ties and 
agren s fo tlie mo ai and phy a p o e oa of 
da d en The g* ea o omp cjt y of ou n ban 
en onment, the n .e S-ng" mo a. haaa.ds of 
chddboodj and the lessening’ deg’ffie of family 
control have given rise to the necessity of ettra* 
familial organization for the safeguarding of 
children from un’wholesome mfiuences, whether 
in the family or in the community at large* 
Agencies for this purpose were estabSished In 
many states before 1900> and at present there 
are possiblv over three-hundred such privately 
supported organizations :n the United States, 
some of them being statc'-wlde in their function 
The earliest types were termed Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, but many of 
them now carry on under the name of Humane 
Societies which broadened their activities to care 
for children as well as animals It is pertinent 
to observe that the latter bad hrst place in public 
concern* 

Some of these organizations play an Important 
role in the prosecution under the statutes of cases 
of cruelty and neglect where children are in- 
volved But besides these situations which re- 
late Co improper family care the agencies for 
juvenile protection arc concerned with conditions 
in the community that are moral hazards for chil- 
dren Such are to be found m dance halUj pool 
roomSi movies, night-clubs, and other placet of 
lecreation, and they are often associated with the 
unaavory environment of children in the street 
trades or other places of work It is natural that 
these situations are found to be highly related to 
juvenile delinquency Some of the orgamzatione 
that we are discussing specialize m the protection 
of young girls in urban areas Others work with 
unmarried mothers 

Meanwhile, the establishment of Juvenile courts, 
po!icewomen.’s bureaus, boys^ divisions of police 
departments, and the activities of the Federal 
Childen's Bureau indicate an increasing concern of 
publically constituted agencies for problems in 
this field* Moreover, the movement for juvenile 
protection has inspired new laws for the control 
and abatement of unwholesome conditions affect- 
ing children, and an increasing emphasis is be- 
ing placed on preventive work, Aa yet the move- 
ment has only slightly affected conditions in the 
rural areas where there i? undoubtedly much need 
As for our cities the problems m this field would 
seem to indicate that child welfare has been an 
afterthought in our urban civilization. See juven- 
ile delinquency 

S and E T Glneckp Pr^efittng Cnme <l93d) , 
G Abboft, The Child And iht State (1938), 2 vols , 
Hv Folks, Tht Care of Dsstfiun, Neglected and 
'Dehnqtterti Children (1902) aew 
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ka III Mfly Ejypt, the spirit guardian and com- 
panioa which attends the human soul both while 
the soul is in the living flesh, and also la the 
after -life. See idols and images f.l p. 

kaaba Qr caabat (Arabic habahj a square build- 
ing froiH kab, cube) The small, nearly cubical 
stone building in the court of the Great Mosque 
at Meoi,a* which contains the sacred blaclc rock, 
thought by Moslems* to have been given by 
Gabriel to Abraham It is the object of annual 
pilgrimige, and worship center to which Moslems 
turn la daily prayers. p a j 

Kabbalah (Heb AlsieZ — to receive, hence tra- 
dition) The esoteric mystic lore of Judaism based 
upon an occult interpretation of Ae Bible and 
handed down as secret doctrine to the initiated 
The origin is obscure Evidences of Kabhalistic 
themes both as speculative theosophy and prac- 
ticil thaumaturgy are found in Apocryphal and 
Apocalyptic literature and abundantly m Talmudic 
and Midtashic literature** In the course of its 
long development, many streams from alien 
sources flowed into it — Gnosticism, Neo'Platonism, 
Neo Pithagoreanicm, possibly also Zoroastrianism 
and Snffism** Its birthplace was Palestine, hut 
it was la Babyloma, during the Geomc period 
(SIO-IOOO AD) that it eipyrienced its first sub* 
stantial systematic development. At least two 
importaat fLabbalistic works were composed or 
edited here, the “Se/ej- '^etuttaK* (The Book of 
Pormition), on the creative powers of letters and 
nuaibcTB, a most widely studied and commented 
work, and the ‘’Shiur Komah” (The Measure 
of the Height) an anthropomorphic work on the 
diineneions of the Dei^i. 

From Babylonia the center of Kabbalah moved, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, to Italy, Spain, 
the Ptoveote and Germany, Among the fore- 
Tunnert of Kabbalah m Europe were Aaron hen 
Samuel, who brought it from Babylonia to Italy, 
Isaac the Blind and Acne! in the Provence, the 
Kilonymut family, who transplanted it from Italy 
to Germany, Judah the pious and Eleaaar of 
■Wormii, and, m Spam, Moses hen Nachman*. 
To this period belong the Kabhalistic classics 
“Masechet Atallut“ (A Treatise on Emanation) 
by Jacob Naar (12 c), the “Sefer Ha-Bahir”, 
(The Luminous Boot — 13 c); and the “Sefer Ha- 
Tem*“ (The Book of the Inage — 13 c) 


The most significant hook of this period, how 
ever, and the one which came to be regarded as 
the holiest of all Kabhalistic writings, and the 
very epitome of Jewish mysticism, was the Zohar*, 
made known to the public by Moses de Leon m 
1300 

The next great period of Kabbalah was in the 
16th century Its principal center was m Palts- 
tine, more especiallv in the city of Safed Next 
in Importance was the center in Poland. Tht 
foremost Kabbdlists of this period were Mobci 
C ordovero (1522-1570), Isaac Luna (1S33 
1572), the father of modern “practical” Ksb 
balah, and his disciple, Chayim Vital (15+3- 
1620) who committed the teachings of Luna to 
writing Luna was the founder of a school of 
Kabbalistic speculation in which redemption sad 
messianism figured prominently which greatly in- 
fluenced the subsequent development of Kabbalah 
The Lurianic Kabbalah was one of the spiritusl 
sources of the popular mystic movement of East- 
ern Europe In Ae IStb and 19th centuries known 
as Chasidism* 

With the advent of the Zobar, the study of 
Kabbalah spread among the masses of the people 
It ceased to be the secret doctrine of the few 
Evervbody studied it, even the young. Especially 
was this true of the Jews in Poland. Frequently 
leading Rabbinic authorities inveighed against 
this popular absorption in Kabbalistic studies 
which fed many superstitions and aberrations 

Kabbalism attracted the interest of Christian 
scholars in the Middle Ages. Prominent among 
them were Raymond Lully, Pico della Mirandols 
and John Rcuchlin** — first as a reaetton to me- 
dieval scholastic theology and then in the hope 
of finding substantiation for Christian doctrine m 
the mystic writings of the Jews 

The central themes of Kabbalah arc the ns 
ture of the Deity — the “En Sof” — (The Limit 
less One) and the ways bv which He has made 
Himself manifest — the “Ten Sefirot” (Eroana 
tions), the four Universes of Atiilah (Emana 
tion), Beriah (Creation), Yetzirah (Formation), 
and Asia (Action), the Soul of man, its nature 
and consummation, the mysteries of the Divme 
Name, good and evil, man’s place in the univerie, 
heaven and hell, the order of the angels and 
demons, Israel, the Exile, redemption and the 
Meaaiah. 
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kaddish 


Kalevala 


Kabbalah employed a chaiacteristic ciegstical 
technique vshich £-aYC it great freedom and scope. 
It regarded not only every word of the Bible — 
iMitten m Hebrew, the very language of God — 
but every letter, every vowel and all their pos- 
sible permutations and combinations as holding 
profound mysteries Thus the Bible was inter- 
preted not only literally, allegorically, homiletical- 
ly and anagogically, but also through the devices 
of Gematria (the interpretation of a word ac- 
cording to the numerical value of its letters), 
No'arikoii (taking each letter of a word as the 
initial of some other word), Temurah (substitut- 
ing one letter for another) and Tairuf or Chiluf 
(transposing the letters — anagram). Thus Kab- 
balah never felt the constraint of the “Setter 
which fcUleth” and never came into conflict with 
the written Scriptures as Christian mystics fre- 
quently did. See Judaism (Introductory) 

Adolf Franck, XA? Kahhalah (19^6) , Christian 
Ginsburg, The Kabbalah (1^20) , A E W^aite, The 
Holy Kabbalah (lp29), Jew. Encycl (1901-05) sv 

Cabala ' s 

kaddish. (Aramaic, holy) An ancient Jewish 
prayer for the hallowing of God’s name and com- 
ing of His Kingdom, Its opening words parallel 
the first three phrases of the Lord’s Prayer, point- 
ing to a traditional prayer form from which both 
stem This Aramaic doxology, originallv closing 
a sermon, m the synagogue liturgy closes a sec- 
tion of the service Since medieval times It has 
become the mourner's declaration of faith. 

DSP 

Kaehler. Martin Protestant theologian Born 
lEio, Neuhausen, East Prussia, 1860 privatdoient 
m Halle, ISfi^ professor of Systematic Theology 
in Bonn, 1865-1912 In Halle Under the early 
influences of R Rothe, J, T Beck*^ and neo- 
Lutheran pietism Kaehler developed a type of 
theologv of great originality and depth His 
aim was the combination of the cognitive and the 
experiential aspects of Biblical Christianity His 
central idea was the indissoluble unity of the his- 
torical and the suprahistorical in the Biblical 
events He did much to explode the “historical 
Jesus” of Protestant liberalism According to 
Kaehler theology is primarily sotenology. His 
theological method is characterized by the triangu- 
lar nature of its authorities Bible, Church and 
personal experience In mutual interrelation His 
theology Is the mature re-integration of the the- 
ological developments of the nineteenth centuiy, 
interpreted by a man of great intellectual force 
and spiritual warmth, The clumsiness and occa- 
sional obscurity of his literary style prevented his 
theology from becoming as popular as it deserved. 
He had no direct follower. But with ingenious 
certitude and vision he pointed to the problems 
which the theology of the twentieth century had 
to face The theological development of Germany 
for the last thirty years reveals everywhere its 
indebtedness to Kaehler. 

Principal works 

Djf Wtjjsnicbaft ton der (hrtstlUhen X^hre (188J, 
3id ed "905) Ore eg Atnwir 6* Jt ms mad it* 
^chttbsOfia hUii ta cirislmi (1W2 2nd ed 1196 


Dogmatijche Zeitfrageti, 3 vols (1898 1913) . Das 
Kreuz Grand ttrsa Mass fur die Cbrjslotogte (1911) 
for a list of his remarkable articles in Herzog s Real 
encyclopadse, 3td ed see vol. 22, p xii On Kaehler 
see Ch Boegner, D. Martin Kaehler (1912) O 
Zanker, Grundhnien der Theoiogte Mar/rn Koehlers 
(1914) , F Kattenbusch, Die dsutsehe Theologte sett 
Schleiermaeher, (2nd ed 1934), p 63ff. cap 

kaSr or kaffir. (Arabic kafir, infidel, from ka- 
fara, to be skeptical) An epithet applied to all 
unbelievers by the Moslems A non-Mohammedan 
or mfidel* Oabar* or Ghcher, (Persian non be- 
liever), is thought to be derived from kafir. 

P.K J 

Kaftan, Julius Wilhelm (1848-1926) Profes- 
sor of theology in universities in Germany, Kaf- 
tan’s career like that of most of his theologian 
colleagues, was a song of ascent, going from 
strength to strength until arriving at Zion (Ber- 
Ln University) in 1883 Kaftan was a leading 
member of the Religio-histoncal school. 

Author The Essence (Wesen) af the Christian 
Religion (ISfil) , The Truth (Wahrbeit) of the 
Cbrattan Keltpon (1898) , Dogmatics (1897) , The 
’Philosophy or Protestantism (1917) ; also volumes 
and adoresies on Kant and bis relaboa to Pxotesfant 
theology 

Cf Die Rehgtottswtssenschaft in SelhsSdarsteUang, 
edited by D E Staoge (Leipzig, 1928) jWB 

Kaftan, Theodor (1847-1932) He was general 
church superintendent for Schleswig As a Lu- 
theran, he developed the modern theologv of the 
old faith, a mild form cf didactic method that 
placed the metaphysical back of the living faith, 
and sharply stressed the opposition to Troeltsch*. 

Moderns Theologte des tlten Clauhens (Schleswig 
1905) , Zur ITerstandigung uher moderne Theologte 
des tlten Glaubens (Schleswig, 1909) , Ernst Troeltsch 
(Schleswig. 1912 ) K H 

Kahnis, Karl Friedrich August- (1814-1888) 
He was professor in Breslau and Leipzig He 
sought to surmount the opposition between the 
N T and the dogma of the Trinity by regarding 
the Son and the Spirit subordinistically as God 
m the word’s second and third sense. He took a 
mediating role towards all dogmatic questions 

Jjitherische Dogmattk. 3 vols (Leipzig, 1861 68) 
Der tnnere Gang des deutschen Pratestanttsmus (Leip 
Zig, 1854), Zeugnts ton den Grundieahrhesten des 
Proteslantiimus gegen Hengttenberg (Leipzig, 1862) 

H E. 

kalam’ (Arabic, meaning conversation) The fun- 
damentals of religion as defended in public con- 
troversy within Islam and with members of other 
religious communities. Scholastic Moslem* the- 
ology r n J. 

Kalevala (Finn) National epic of Finland, a 
poem of fifty runes or divisions, each averaging 
nearly 500 lines, compiled from popular songs, 
by a Finnish patriot, and rated by some scholars 
as one of the few greatest epics of the world 
Parts of the epic were composed by different un- 
known composers at different periodsj along with 
the epic are lyric and folk poems. Songs of heroes 
reach back mto pre-Chrutun Panland- soroe leg- 
enduy poems arc stones about Christ. 
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The name, KaloaJa, is derived from an an- 
cestor of heroes, Kaleva, not mentioned m the 
epic It means ‘the land of the heroes’, le, 
Finland. j-tp 

Kali: Hindu goddess, the Wife or Shakti of 
Shiva* Represented as terrible m form, with a 
necklace of human heads, a girdle of several hu- 
man arms, holding a bloody dnpping sword m 
one of her many bands and sometimes standing 
with one foot on the prostrate body of her hus- 
band Shiva, she is nevertheless, known to many 
and lovingly worshiped as “the mother”. She is 
one of the few Indian deities to whom animal 
sacrifice is still offered. To the more philoaophi- 
oal Hindus she i» the personification of cosmic 
force which is by them thought to be feminine. 
She is said to be the creator of all things, even 
the gods, including Shiva himself See Thags 

C S B 

kalpa. A world period in Hinduism, the time be- 
tween the creation of the world and its destruc- 
tion Some Indian schools of thought believe m 
an eternal succession of kidpas, e.g, Bhagavad- 
Gita IX, 7, VIII, 17-19, SvetSsvatara Up III, 
2) etc. C.S.B 

katni: (Japanese word translated variously bv 
“deity,” “deities,” “god,” ‘goddess,” etc ) In 
origin kamt has a Significance similar to that of 
watm* or “occult power” ncK. 

Kant, Immanuel: (1724-1804) Kant dealt with 

all branches of philosophy and some of science, 
but his chief aim was to harmonise cognitive and 
ethical interests He said he had been forced to 
limit knowledge to make room for faith But 
the faith was also limited, a “religion within the 
bounds of mere reason” (the title of one of his 
books) God was posited as cosmic judge and 
poheeman to secure the happiness of the virtuous, 
immortality was an inconceivable tuneless essence 
of the soul (as -noumeTt-on or thing in itself), 
freedom was not choice of open alternatives with- 
in time, but an unthinkable ability of the time- 
less self to have chosen an alternative temporal 
world. Yet faith, though beginning where knowl- 
edge ended, ^ was neither irrational nor baaed upon 
mere intuition It was based upon ethics, and 
Kant’a ethics was the most rationalistic possible, 
for its^ principle was, act from precepts capable 
of rational generalisation, valid, like truths of 
pure reason, for all thinking beings Even the 
motive of ethical action la “respect” for ration- 
ality of will, not desire for happiness, whether 
our own or others' A irequent misunderstanding 
takes this to mean we are to ignore probable con- 
seguencea of our acts for human welfare Kaat 
says rather man, by instinct, or without ethics, 
makea happiness a goal, and tUs goal can be r»- 
o only hg t to 


D ude the happ ne ofal Aehaww 
to be rational n a th ngs he efj e a a hat 
p ne ck ag The whole of p a a hed mi 

3 ncluded n Kant s sv tem a e tha ta 

me hod of p omo ng the gene a happ n 
ve oed a ncapab e of a. -na..za .on, e»en thou.), 
their goal be rational. Thus if a]i men accept 
the principle of lying in the general interest, tlu, 
would destroy mutual trust, and the lies, not be- 
lag believed, would serve no interest whatever 
Yet, since life is based on probability, the chance 
chat a man might be sajing truth would perhan, 
give his words significance, even in the case sup 
posed ^ 

Kant’s famous theory of knowledge ts js fd, 
lows Experience, therefore positive knowledge 
18 temporal through and through. This temporal 
character supports a -prsort knowledge" the ututj 
of tune grounds causal connectedness, Space, la- 
separable from time, grounds geometry, whit 
we know a pftort wbat time is, since it is the m- 
herent pattern of our own intuitive perception!, 
our innate way of seeing all things. Tune aad 
space roust be viewed as dimensions, not of dungt 
but only of our experience of things For f 
time and space were rcul apart from us, we could 
not know a frtort, as, with respect to geometry, 
arithmetic, and such principles of science as causal 
ity, we must and do know it; further, time and 
space are self-contradictory ideas (involve lah 
nomies*) when construed as real totalities, again, 
if the temporal side of things is real then the loul 
is not free, since time is causal through and 
through, finally, if time and space are ultimately 
real, then God, the ultimate being, must be teiti- 
poral and spatial — for Kant, as for nearly all k 
predecessors, an absurdity Upon these four ar 
gumects the system largely rests Recent thought 
tends to undermine all of them. Many philoso 
phers now hold that time* and space can be con- 
ceived as attributes of a real totality, that time 
is not causal in a strict or deterministic sense, 
and that God and the soul are in process (or 
process is in them) — see eternal, eternity A 
prtort knowledge might still, m Kantian fashioa, 
be viewed as involving innate forms of possible 
experience given to us by intuition, but such 
forms, e.g, space (not, however, as Euclidian) 
and time, may be applicable to all things became 
they are dimensions not simply of human but 
even of divine cxperienoe (with which »e are m 
intuitive contact), and because things as object! 
of divine experience and things as real are iden- 
tical. (See omniscience) Post-Kantian Idealism 
(from Fichte to Royce or Bradley) reconstructs 
Kant in some such way, but confusedly or with- 
out freeing itself from unreconstructed (and in- 
consistent) elements Sec autonomy, epistemology, 
heteronomy; infinite 

lomanuel Kant Crhtqae of Pure Usasmi (1781), 
Faudumental Principles aj the Metaphsoc of Mend 
in Critiifue of Practical Heaion (1788) 

Crrt/gfca of Judgment (1790), Kant's views on aes 
thetics and teleoiogv; Religion Witim the Bsuttdi 
of Mere Reason (1793-4) CH 
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Karaites 

^ p e enunff he v a za on of el g- o u 
m fen n as Re on u on sm The eat al 
(Ji ad f the eo e of h s ho ght a e Rel g on 

IS the consciousness of group vaiues tlmveisans- 
tjc aspirations of Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
are illusory- The vitaliaatlon of Jewish religion 
demands the intensification of Jewish national 
consciousness. Judaism is a civiliaation, not 
merely a religion Religion is a healthy reaction 
to life The residual element of belief which re- 
ligion insists upon is that the universe is so con- 
struited as to make sure that the ideals of hu- 
manity will ultimately be realized Kaplan hm- 
itt God to the actually observed striving of men 
He believes the traditional principles of Judaism 
must be consciously reinterpreted, calling for a 
ihift of the center of gravity from religion to 

Qflr onahsm. 

Judaism as a Cirllhation (133d) , The Meanirg 
if Gt>d in Modern Jewish Reiigsan (1937) h a, 

Karaites: A Jewish sect flourishing in the Near 
East, principally in Babylonia, from the 9tli to 
the 12th centuries The name Karaite! means lit- 
erally the “Readers of Scriptures”, and they were 
so called because of their exclusive adherence to 
the Bible (OT) as a source of religious author- 
ity in Judaism, and the repudiation of the Tal- 
mud as a spurious invention of the rabbis The 
uinvement was initiated by Anan ben David who 
had been shelved from succession to the political 
leadership of the Babylonian Jewish Community, 
The inevitable necessity of implementing the Bible 
(0 T ) with details of procedure forced the 
Karaites, on the one hand, to permit the individ- 
ual conscience freely to interpret the Bible (O.T ), 
with a resultant anarchy of religious observance, 
some of the Karaite communities even dividing 
on the flratioa of the religious calendar On the 
other hand, the repudiation of Talmudic develop- 
ments of Biblical law forced the Karaites into a 
very severe religious discipline Applying the 
Biblical enactments literally, they, for example 
forbade the use of Are on the Sabbath Some 
12,000 Karaites are still supposed to exist, most 
of them In Russian Crimea Karaism was im- 
portant in Judaism for stimulating among Jews 
a new emphasis upon the study of the Bible 
(O T ) and a vigorous polemic in defense of the 
Talmud tradition* The best known representative 
of ^his anti-Karaite reaction was Saadi ben Joseph* 
(S82-9+2)j the brilhant Egyptian Jewish scholar 
and philosopher who subsequently became the head 
of the Rabbijiic Academy jn Sura, Babylonia 

B 

karma See Buddhist Terminology 

karma-mar^a « Term descriptive of ‘^sahatlon by 
works’^ in Hinduism, i e*, saHation by wJiat one 
does, not knowledge, or faith* The kind of 
''works*’ vanes widely m different phases of Hm-* 
duism In Vedic tunes it meant sacrifice, in Jain- 
ism It meant asceticism, at other times moral ef^ 
fort c S.B 
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Kepler 

I ymbol «3 the Ved c monothe s c p a ce a 
c rd to wh h the pos tion of th gods a o ar 
anged tha ea h g d up rae nun h h 

Kattenbusch, Ferdimazid* (1851-1936) German 

Protestant theologian* He was born at Kettwig 
(Ruhr)i in 18*^6 he became privardo«nt at Goet 
tingcn. He was a disciple of Albrecht Ritschi* 
From 1$7S-1904 he was professor of Church His* 
tory in Giessen and from 1904-1923 at Halle* His 
mam interest was m the history of Christian doc- 
trine and “Konfessioaskunde*** Editor of T^e- 
ologtsche Sicidienr urtd KTihkenr 1910-1934 
Pnnapal works Luthers Lehre vom ttnfreten Wfllen 
and ifon der Pfaedesttnaiion (1875, 2nd ed 1905) 
laehrhstch v$rgleicherden Konfesttornkund^, vol I 
(1892) , Dt£ deufsche evetj 2 gehsche Theologte seit 
SchUtetmacher (1892, 6th ed 1934) ; 

Das ApajfoUscbe Symbol, 2 vols (1894-1900) , Dens 
abscondttiis het Luther ( 1920 ) , Der QuelUrt def 
Ktrchenidet ( 1921 ), Die DoppeUchchugkeit /« 
Luthers Kirchefthegrtff (1923) o*af 

Keble, John: (1792-1S66) English clergyman; 
scholar, and poet A leader in the Oxford Move- 
ment*, translator of irenaeus and editor of Hooker, 
he became best known for his devotional verse, es- 
pecially The ChnsUdrn Year (1827), 'wHch attained 
great popularity. See Anglo-Cathohca* l w c 

Keil, Wilhelm; Pounder of communities at 
Bethel, Mo , and Aurora, Ore Sec communifltic 
settlenients, religious. 

Kelpius, Johann* See communistic aettlcmenti, 
religious* 

Kempis, Thomas See Imitation of Chnet, 
Grootc 

konosis (From the Greek word kenoses^ aueanjng 
“cmptjmg^’) It 16 applied to the action of Christ 
on becoming man in Philippians 2,7, where the 
verb IB used. The heavenly Chrbt gave up what 
he posssessed in contrast to grasping for something 
further as the first Adam had done {See also II 
Cor 8 9) From this biblical use, the term came 
to be applied to the self-limitation of the divine 
attributes by the Son of God in the Incarnation* 
The idea was given prominence by such nineteenth 
century theologians as Thomasius, Gess, and 
Frank** as they faced the problem of harmonizing 
the ChnBtological statements of the orthodox creeds 
with the portrait of Jesus offered by the critjcal, 
historical study of the gospels- Sec humiliation of 
Christ c T c 

Kepler, Johann; (1571-1630) He is the founder 
of exact modern science His Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism and Neo-Platonism enabled him to discover 
an niunatnatlng proof of his Christian theology, 
clothed ja animistic and allegonco-naturalistic 
statements He conceived of God as the creator 
of the world in accordance with the Pythagorean 
principle of perfect numbers The teal world is 
the mathematical harmonies discoverable in 
phenomena The mathematical harmonies in the 
mind of God are the genuine causes of things. 
Both fpccnlatrvciy and mathcmaDcally Kepler 
thought the Copcm can wot d joitified m 
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Kesliub 


the p 0? e e a emeuts pia h n a and 

3 ona nf 

E A. Bu tt Th Ai isflfe p sn^a n f 
ja<r n 5 5 „„ 


Keshub Chmiet; Sea, (ISSS-1SS4) A dis- 

tinjuished luder of ihe Dfs- 

3 ffreeaient with Devcadra Nath Tajofe led b 1S66 
tif a diTJEbti^ of ihe society into tlie Adi Bfahoia 
SamaJ ot Original Brahma Sa>n3; which followed 
Tsfore, and the Bliaiatvar^iva Brahma Satnai 
or the Brahma Saninj of Indiaj the Jargei- section, 
of which Keshub Chunder Sen was the leader It 
was much more largelv influenced by Christianity 
than the other 'ahirii reacied is the direction of 
Hiaduisin. Sen attained enormous yopnlirity and 
was heird by Tultitjdes whererei he went Hia 
movement was tealy affected when he peimitted 
his thirteen year old daughter to many the Hindu 
Raja of Coodi Behar Haimg fought long 
against child marriage and the 'dolatrour Hindu 
ritesj many erea of his staunchest aomirera were 


unable to accept his jcquieseoce in this marriage. 
A spl't took plate la the Sama; and the Sidharan 
(mclusive) Brahma Sanaa] was fonrn'd In ISSO 
Keshub rounded the Navha VifJiaa or Church of 
the Nen Dispensation in waich he continued his 
mijiiatry until h'S death in lSS4, One Indian 
writer has said ot him "Keshub’s chier eeriice 
njt crI? to Hiadulsm but to die world lies in 
the fact that he m t'S life and eicperrer'ce af- 
ffliawd the mystic eonsciouaness of the Hindu race 
to the Chriit ’d«l*’ 

M C ,,PaKliii, SutarsH Kishi Chundtr Sen 
(Rajkot, KataUwad, India, I9Ji) g 


Kessler Lecture FountJatioa A lectureship at 
Hamnia Dlyinity School of tSineabeig College, 
SpringBeld, Ohio, established m 192i by Mrs 
EiriOia B Kessler of Loiiiai’llr, Ki , and provid- 
ing an endowment of the interest of 

which IS to he used periodically (or “a series of 
lectures dealing with subjects rdated to the prac- 
tical worlc of the ministry". At ^rst these lec- 
tures were held annurllv, bu* .n recent years 
bicntiially. Among the lectureis have been Dr. 
E. p Pfjtteidier, “Christian Social Science”, 
Pnaident F H Knuhel, “The Mm'otry and the 
Church”, Prnf, Otto Piper, “The Use of History 
and Doctrine in PreacWog’'; D<- W. S Sadier, 
“Pastoral Psiciiatry”, Dr Connd Berger.doff, 
“The Divine Impulse m Prcjtfn'ag”, Dr Bern- 
hard M. ChrisTcg^ea, “The Impact of Preaching-” 
Most of these heturcs have been tublished 

TUl.X 


Kesyyiok Conference: An arnujl gathe-ing of 
Evangelicals m the Church ut Engiand, held at 
Keswick m tlip lake District during the summer. 
The conferences have been aeeplj inllucntia] in 
promoting the sp.i-itjal life of “low chutchwen” 
in England, hke Worthfleld meeb'igs in America 

WN.P. 


ketubah; (Heh, Wit) Marrnge contract, resti- 
tuted by .Simeon ben ShaUh (Dt cent, B.C.S> 
for the pfctectioit of the wire in case of divorce 
or widoylKSid Earlier referenres to deeds of 


JUfld 

ma ge appea n he A suan Papy (fth n ) 
and a Tob 7 H (also a he C de of H m 
m sb ) Se ng a a m e memo aadum { 
oh ga a ass m-d by the husband, without power 
of validating mairiage, T is retained in Orthodoj 
jfewish practice on traaitioml grounds, 5 ;(, 

keys,, power of lie: This refers to supremsej 
of jurisilictioa m the Catbohe Church as vested 
.n the Holv Father In confei-nng th.s powcf 
Christ used the analogy of Iceyv, Just as the oik 
who possesses the keys of a house possesaea com- 
plete authority over the house and its tenants so 
aho the Suprsnie Pontiff*, head of the house of 
God in this wurld, has the power or the keys ot 
supreme dominion over the Chutuh and its meni, 
bars. See Peter, St , First Bishop of Rome, w e 

Keyserling, Hermaan. (18^0- ) A free-Ian« 
writer on religious and philosophical topics who 
h(S had a considerable following in Germany. 
His Sekiile dsr Weishah with semi-anuua; sej 
aions at Darmstadt has attracted able lecturerf. 
Keyserliag teaches an intuitive approach to prob- 
lems of truth and value with emphasis on the 
uniqueness of the individual and the need of Jif. 
ferc"tiat'ng between one’s own abilities and those 
of other men “He who always does what is k 
accord with his deepest nature necessarily docs 
right” Keyseriing has shown unusual ability to 
grasp the special features of a culture or a per.ad 
and to describe them vividly, 

Chief works in Bmtlisb Travel Diary vf a phi 
htepher (19251 1 Beak of Marriage (1925), Sgratt 
(1928) , C’eaiira Vndsrslanding (1929) . ImmuTlil. 
“‘7 0958 ) 

klialif See caliph 

Khorijites’ {Arab.c, khaxvagn, tome-outers) Aa 
early Moslem* sect of A'abio. They were radical 
leforiTirrs who sought to establish a theocraty, 
urging that a faithful man of whatever tribe or 
-nation might be called to the caliphate They 
opposed the Sht iHs*, and eventually broke up 
lum minor se-ts nej. 

KJilysty; See Ruvsian aectarianiem, 

KfanDtn: The ram god of ElepEavrine, Egjpt. In 
early Egypt, the ram, along with other ainciils, 
rated as an 3t*iial godj each auch animal god wai 
associated -with an Egyptian city. Fi” 

kibia or tciblah: The direction of the Xaaha^ 
Mecca, tovaid which Moriems face when la 
prayer In a mosque* it is inflicated by a H^'-he 
in the wall called the mttsrak. Mohammed is 
supposed to have st.irted the cuatpin at the hegin- 
ning of bis career bv turning toward the sacred 
rock (Kauba) to pray r,rj 

Kidd, Benjamin, (lSfS-19Ifi) He mamtaiBed 
tliat ]ust as in animal evotution every step tvsls 
an enormou. price m the entermlnatioa of * 
gieat inan-y Jives, so any progress within msti' 
kind itself cosH a great price In order that a 
few individuals or groups could progress, a great 
raany otbrr “Jid’v'dutla o groupe have bad t* 
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kiddueli 


Mndness 


sacrifice themselves Religion has also been a 
factor responsible for social progress. Human so- 
cial evolution has not been due so much to eg^}- 
tiatical reason as to ultra-rational faith. Religion 
IS responsible for all the altruistic actions of men 
The stronger religion is the more social the 
groupi> and the more chances they have to survive 
Religion is responsible for man’s non-revolt 
agaiBst progress and for his continuing to pay its 
ternhie price 

B Kidd, Social Evolution (1894) h.h 


kiddu&h. (literally eanctiflcation) Prajer of the 
Sabbath* and festivals to timber m and sanctify the 
sacred day According to the Talmud* (Eerakot 
33a) the ceremony of kiddush was instituted bv 
the men of the Great Synagogue* That it was 
irmly established during the first century of the 
Christian era, is evident from the variou® rules 
on the ceremony emanating from the schools of 
Hiikl and Shammai ** 

Cf tr N Deinbit 2 m Jtwisb Encyclopedia, Vol 
VII, pp 483 484. B.C. 

kiddnsh ha«hem and hillul hashem: The sanc- 
tification and desecration of God’s name. Two 
terms denoting the positive and negative aspects 
of a concept wh'ch has always been an ertremety 
important criterion of ethical behavior in Judaism, 

The former refers to any act which reflects 
glory upon the name of Cod and finds Us highest 
eipression in martyrdom in. the cause of religion 
On. the other hand, any act which discredits the 
name of God is hillul hashem and ts to be 
avoided at all costs K b — -l r 

Kierkegaard, Soereu: (1S13-1S55) Outstand- 
ing religious thinker and writer. Almost his 
whole life was spent m Copenhagen, Notwith- 
standing the remarkable literary qualities of his 
writings and the originality and freshness of his 
thought K was hardly known outside Denmark 
during hts lifetime and not taken seriously by 
his compatriots Hia name became gradually fa- 
miliar to theologians in the last third of the past 
century. But not until Karl Barth* had re-inter- 
pieted him in his EpisUe £o ibe Romans was his 
momentous significance fully realized. 

In hie nature a deep-seated melancholy — an 
heritage from hia father — was coupled with an 
amazmg gift of incisive analytical thinking and 
a very fertile imagination. Under the influence 
of melancholy scruples he broke hia engagement 
With Christine Olsen m 1840; and this event, in- 
terpreted by K both as necessity and as guilt, 
left its traces upon most of his writings. A 
polemic with a Copenhagen literary magazine, 
that had ridiculed him, as well as protracted Ht- 
crary attacks on what he thought was a. godless 
diurch made his last years a period of great un- 
happincBB to him, 

Kierkegaard wanted to be an orthodox Lutheran 
Christian# Over against Hegel, jECicrkegaard de- 
veloped early the idea of existentiality (adopted 
recently by modern Exlstens philosophy), mean- 
ing thereby an attitude towards life, in which a 
totally to the of 


the Absolute witliout regard for the cost invohed 
This attitude is oppo'aed to the ‘spectator atti- 
tude’ of science and speculative philosophj With 
great emphasis K pointed out that the hardships 
of such existential life were made tolerable only 
through the cerUmty of di.ine gnee and for- 
giveness of sins Nevt to St Augustine and 
Pascal it IS to his relentless selfscrutiny that we 
owe the most importajit contributions to tlie psy- 
chology of faith and Cnristian anthropology 
Except for a number of “Devotional Discourses” 
Kierkegaard published his works psendonyniously 
or called himself merel) the editor, thereby mdi 
eating that he had not succeeded him&elf m attun- 
ing to the ideal of true Christianity portrayed 
in, his books. While his thoughts do not lend 
themselves to systematization they begin to operate 
as a wholesome corrective both upon Protestant and 
Roman Catholic theology See reason m religion 
Cf Unamuno, M. 

Works The Oxford University Press Londoa, 
the Augsburg Pubh-’hmg House, Minneapolis 
Minn , and the Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N J share in the merits of having provided 
English translations of all of K’s works Among 
the translators Walter Lowne excels in his literary 
qualities and his indefatigable zeal to introduce 
K. to the Anglo-Sixon world 

'Philosophical Pragments {193<S) , Purify Your 
Hearts (London, 1937) , another translation. Partiy 
oj Heart h To wsll One Thtn^ (1938) Jhe Present 
Age (London, 1940) ; The Journals cf S Kte*he* 
gaard A se^ecuen (London, 19^8) Chttsisafi Dis 
courses and The Lshes of the Field And the Birds 
In she Atr^ and three discourses at the oommumon 
on Fridays (Londom 1939) , The Point of 'View 
(London. 1939) . Pear and Tremhhng (London, 
1939>» Stages on Ltie^s Way (1940), Consider the 
Lsliej (London, 1940) , For Selje'caminatifln (1940 
London. 1941) Repetiiton (194l) The Sickness 
Unto Death (1941); Trairing tn Cbrhttanity (Lon- 
doa, l94l) ; Concluding^ Vnscienttfie ^Postscript 
(1941) , Thoughts on Crucial Situations in Human 
Life (1941) , On Kierkegaard. E Geismar, Soereit 
Kierkegaard, 6 v Danish and German. (Goettingen, 
1926-29) , W, Lowne, Kierkegaard (London, 1938) , 
E L Allen, Kierkegaard, hts life and thought 
(London, 1935) , John A Bam, Kisrhegaavd, ht^ Ufe 
and religious teaching (London, 1935) , Eduard Geis 
mar. Lectures on the religious thought of Kierf-e 
gaard (1937) , D, E. Swenson, Something about 
Kterheeaard (IS^l) . G Hofding Soeren Kierkegaard 
als Philosoph (Stuttgart, 1902), M, Chanmng-Pearcc. 
The Tsftihle Crystal Studies w Kierkegaard and 
Modern Christianity (London, 1940) oap 


Kiiwardby, Robert* (unknown— 1279) English 
Dominican of Augustinian tendencies, later Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Cardinal. Author of 
many Commentaries to the Aristotelian text and 
of a ranking treatise On the Origin and Divtsson 
of Fhslosoph*^^ Hib anti-Thomistic attitude led him 
to the condemnation of some of the doctrines of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas* in March 18, 1277 sct 

kindness : That mode of affection and beaevolence 
whjch 1 ® expressed m considerate, friendly, gracious 
and magnarnmoas beha’vior toward others It is 
opposed to the spirit of callousness, harshness and 
lU-wiIl It seems to have its basis in the tender, 
social impulses of man and to be a natural ex- 
pression of affection in the family and kinship 
groop W*!}) the giuwth of civiUeataon H has 
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King 

come by a p o ess of ethi a ejtteaa on be re 
gi ded a s un e sal equ m nt n h a men 
of a** pe son- Th h ffhe eg ons a 

essential to tbe moral life. In Christianity jt is 
held to be an expression of the loving character of 
God and a primary virtue for all men of good 
will “WF 

Km^, Henrv Churchill: (I8SS-1934-) Gradu- 
ated Oberlin College, 1879, Seminary, 1882, stu- 
died at Harvard and Berlin Universities Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Oberim College, 1891-1S97, 
Theology, Oberim Seminary 1897-1925, Presi- 
dent, Oberim College, 1902-1927, His teaching 
and writing, based upon the philosophy of Lotze,* 
have done much to further Chrrttian philosophy 
and theology and to promote “reverence for pet- 
sonalitv” 

Author Rstanitructton oj Thsclegy <1901) , Tie- 
aivgy and the Secral CerHSouineu (1902), the 
Seeming Unreality of the SpMMi Life (1908) , The 
Ethics of JesBj (1910), and many other volumes 

J WB 

Kmg James version See Bible, English 

kingdom of God* (same as kingdom of heaven*) 
The term used in the NT, chiedv in the Synoptic 
Gospels, for the final realiaatioa and fulfillment 
of God’s reign over the world la its origin the 
term reflects the theocratic idea, deeply embedded 
in ancient Helrew religious thought “The_ King- 
dom IS the Lord’s,” and the earthly king is only 
the representative or 'Son’ of God Thus the 
ancient Hebrews shared the old Oriental idea of 
kingship, along with the neighboring peoples of 
the Near East A more vigorous advocacy of the 
theocratic idea (“God alone is king”) by the 
prophetic party resulted in conflict ’with the popu- 
lar idea of the earthly king as head of the nation. 

In the end the purely theocratic idea triumphed, 
with the result that Jewish apocalyptic conceited 
of the Kingdom as belonging to the Lord, with- 
out any independent Jewish king at the head of the 
nation That is, world-sovereignty now belongs 
to God alone and he puts dovyn and sets up earthly 
powers, even world empires, as he chooses (Daniel 
7, esp. terse 27) Although in much of the litera- 
ture of post-exihc Judaism the theocratic idea 
included a hierarchical organization, with a high 
priest at the head of the nation, the general tend- 
ency was to view all earthly figures as incidental 
or non-essential. That this idea was widely held 
13 clear from the repeated protests of the Jews, 
chiefly of the Pharisees, against “the kingly and 
other forms of government,” as we are told by 
J osephus. 

Although in many of the apocalypses and also 
in the Old Testament itself an ideal figure la 
pictured as coming to hold the Last Judgment* 
or to destroy Israel’s enemies, and to reign for- 
ever — or for a long time — over the restored 
nation, it is nevertheless true that thete are proph- 
etic and apocalyptic books which take no account 
of this Ideal figure, the Anointed of the Lord, 
the Messiah.* 

The profound religious sigmficance of the whole 

dea of God i amrvcnal ogn la dear from tfu; 

!i. 


p oplie 3 and from the Psa ms (e p 
When God takes h g ea powe and e ga q 
h wo d th n I ael w 1 be exa- ed, „Ane), 
suffering, and death will be done away, wars will 
he no more, peace and plenty will prevail, anj 
“the earth will be full of the knowledge o'f the 
Lord, as the waters cover tiie sea” (Isaiah 11 9) 

According to the Synoptic Gospels (Mart 
1 IS; Jesus began his ministry m Galilee by an 
nouncing that ‘the Kingdom of God is at hand’ 
His ethics was ethics of the Kingdom, unfoldijg 
the kind of character God requires m those who 
belonged to his Kingdom {the Beatitudes, for 
example), his parables set forth various aspects of 
the coming of the Kingdom and of men’s prepa 
ration for it by repentance and obedience to the 
will of God Some scholars hold that Jesus be- 
lieved the Kingdom had already begun ('Realiitd 
Eschatology’), others that it was still m the future 
though not remote. 

It was also clear that the Synoptic Gospels 
assume, following Mark, that Jesus was Messiah 
even during his earthly life, and did not have to 
wait for the resurrection to set him forth in iua 
true nature — though only a few of his followers 
knew the secret. Perhaps the primitive idea Was 
that he “became” Messiah at the resurrection, f 
so, that idea has been revised m the earliest gospel 

In the apostolic church, the Kingdom of God 
still means the future consummation of the divine 
reign, at the same time the church, the new 
community of the elect, the New or True Israel, 
shares m the good things of the age to come, 
its powers are already manifest in the mighty 
works not only of Jesus but of his disciples and of 
the Messianic community which represents the 
ginning of the New Age It was an easy step 
from this view to the conception of the Kingdom 
as the empirical church, and we find late passage! 
in the New Testament which reflect this high 
ecclesiastical view (eg. Matt, 13 41). At the same 
time the ethical emphasis is made clear, especially 
by Paul (eg. Kom. 14 17). It is clear that the 
New Testament conception, including the one «el 
forth in Jesus’ own teaching, transcends the limits 
tions of nationality (eg. Matt 8.11), and also, 
at least in Paul, it transcends any possible realiia- 
tion in this world (I Cor. 15 SO) 

Thus the data are at hand within the NT 
itself for the later dogmatic and philosophical 
interpretations of the phrase. In general thc'e 
have been as follows 1) Retaining the purely 
eschatological* conception found m the Jew ah 
apocalypses, and relying largely upon the suppastd 
implications of the synonymous expression. King- 
dom of Heaven, it has been maintained that the 
term means simply and exclusively the consum- 
mation, “when God shall be all m all,” reignmj 
triumphantly with his saints in Heaven, after 
this world has passed away, 2) An alternative 
view identifies the Kingdom of God with the 
divine or supernatural aspect of the exisliag 
church, that is, the Kingdom of God is really the 
Kingdom of Grace, engaged in constant warfare 
with the Kingdom of sm, Satan and death, 
dotincd oltuxiitely to be victonDn md 
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It is the Um Semcca and is the organ and mscru- 
ment of divire rerelation and grace in this present 
■worMj evcntuallj it is to take the place of this 
present world when the Church Militant will be 
merged with the Church Triumphant (this is more 
or less the idea underlying the theology of the 
Council of Trent*’!. 4) Still another interpretation 
IS the one set forth by Albrecht Kitsch!,* according 
to which the Kingdom of God represents the con- 
summatKm ot human history, an idea character- 
!S jc of I9th-centurv science and philosophy it is 
‘ the one far-off divine event toward which the 
whole creation moves ” At the same time there 
are expressions in the NT which seem to justify 
such a view fe.g. Col. 1 9-20). 

S) Still another view popular in modern times 
interprets the Kingdom of God as a sublime social 
hope It is the ancient Hebrew, Jewish, and early 
Christian wav of setting forth the ideal of a world 
at peace and blessed with plenty So far as the 
jocia! hope remains religious, there are certainly 
elements in it wh.ch correspond to the primitive 
idea of the Kingdom of God — not only as reflected 
in the OT and in the Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture, but also in the NT For example, the reign 
of the saints upon earth (in Revelation 20 1-6) 
js a transitional period between this world and 
the next, and yet the reign takea place upon this 
present earth (see also Luke 22 28-30). However, 
nowhere in the NT or in biblical literature gen- 
erally IE the Kmgaom of God viewed as a hu- 
manly-achieved new order of society. The roots 
of the conception are Semitic, not Greeks re- 
ligious, not humanitarian or secular From flrst 
to last the biblical idea emphasizes the fact that it 
13 GoiPs reign The emphasis is upon the character 
of the King, not upon the extent or nature or 
even duration of the realm he controls, though 
these are assumed to be final and absolute. 

Thus the doctrine of the Kingdom of God is 
one of fundamental, regulat.ve importance for the 
NT and the early church If we can trace the 


stages through which the idea passed in its biblical 
development, this is not to ignore but really to 
emphasize its far-reaching significance for Hebrew, 
lewish. and (especially) for early Christian re- 


lig OU3 thnught See social gospel 

See J Weiss, Predigf Jtsti vcm Rstche deities, 2nd 
ed (1900) , E F Scott, The Kinzdom af God tn 
the New Testamem (mi) , M Guguel. The Life of 
Jesus (1953), E. tr Otto. The Kingdom of God 
end the Son of Muit (1933), E tt . T W Manson, 
Tie Tearhmg of Jesus (1931) . E W. K Mould. 
The World View of Jesus (3941) . C H. Dodd, The 
Putables of the Kingdom (1935) , F C Grant, The 
Gospel of the Kingdom (19401 t<iq 


kingdom of heaven' Same as kingdom of God*, 
‘Heaven’ was used by ancient Jews as a circum- 
locution for the divine name V-C-o. 


Km|o, Thomas Hansen (1634-1703) Danish 

huhop, lutho of the official Danish Church 


H rnnal of 1699 A ep e en at e of o thodoiy 
of tn ba oque pe d h be hymns ea ed of 
th hemes of Len and Ea te c j B 

k ngs d vine r ght of Th o y th kings have 
abouea ho yb a e thev h d the po on 
d.ie..i,y f um Gud and hul Lorn ..onsetiL of the 
people. It owes something to aiiCLent ideas of 
sacredness of monarchj and special honours given 
to emperor In medieval period became associated 
with theories of imperial party in struggle against 
papal supremacy With rise of aationalism and 
Protestantism there was exaltation of civil ruler 
in some quarters In Nth centurj the theory 
centered m claims of Stuart kings m England. 
In revent centuries it has been expressed .n extreme 
form in certain European autocratic monarchies. 
See emperor worship , divine right. r h c. 

Kings, I end II : Historical books of the 0 T , 
included among the “Former Prophets”* in the 
Hebrew canon, where they form a single volume. 
Thev recount the history of the Hebrew nation 
from the closing days of David* and accession 
of Salomon* (ca 970 BC) to the release of 
King Jehoiachm from a Babylonian prison by 
Amel-Mardufc (561 B C.) The first edition of 
this work was written by a Deuteronomic historian 
ca 600 B C (see D), and a later edition, with 
supplementary matter especiallv of North Israelite 
origin, was issued half a century later. References 
are made throughout the work to several sources 
employed in the writing The Book of the Acts 
of Solomon (I 5141), The Book of the Chron- 
icles of the Kings of Israel (I 14 19), and a simi- 
lar work on Judaean kings (I 14.29). These 
were probably biographies and histones based in 
part upon official annals In addition, the editors 
apparently used temple chronicles and popular 
narratives concerning prophets, especially Elijah* 
and Elisha, While the Books of Kings are fre- 
quently our only or principal sources of informa- 
tion for long periods of Hebrew historji, and 
while their information is largely authentic, they 
should not be considered as wholly objective his- 
tory, either in intention or accomplishment. Being 
of Deuteronomic origin, they are largely com- 
mentary on and illustration in history of the 
great Deuteronomic doctrines of centralization of 
ail sacrificial worship in the Jerusalem temple, 
and of divme retribution for human deeds 

See W E. Barnes, The First end Second Books of 
the Kings, 2 vols. (The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges), (2cd ed , 1928, 1932). j p h 

kismet: (Arabic, meaning fate*) A common 
ejaculation among Moslems, expressing their belief 
in a fate that rules the affairs of men Not only a 
man's fortunes, but his deeds with their future 
consequences arc pre-ordained and inevitable. 

P.K.J, 

kiss of charity: A salutation as a token of Chris- 
tion Brotherhood named from I Pet. 5 14 and 
otherwise known as the holy kiss (Rom. 16 16, 
I Cor. 16 20, I Th. 5 26) and later, among 
patristic writers, as the kiss of peace. A rite prac- 
tiad widely and likely pr i»ly ng early 
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K. ttel Rudolf ( 8 J 929) P ^ 

oM German universities, coacladinj' hia work at 
Leistig, as translator and editor, he provided (w 
three editions) the critical edition of Siiha He- 
bratca used bp practicailp all modera scholarst 
perhaps greatest authority on the history ana 
Migion of Israel. 

Kkutgen, Joseph: (1 811-1883) German Jesuit, 
philosopher and theolopan. He was influential at 
the Vatican Council, and the revival of Scholastic 
philosophy in Roman Catholic schools was in part 
his work. 


Kliefoth, Theodor; (1816-1895) He was pastor 
in Ludwigslust and held various executive and 
administrative church positions in the MeckUnbufg 
UndeskMoAe. As a leading confessional Lutheran 
theologian he was interested more in the propaga- 
tion of the old Protestant theology than m that of 
Luther’s writings. He rejected Luther’s ^bjtc- 
tivistic eitrava|;3n£es- Ifl iiifi ecclcsiolo^y tc 
cepted C^tKoUc and AcigUcaa elements iAo 
stressed eschatological itnplicjtioaa. He also sought 
a new relation of faith towards history 

MinletttiHg in die I?og»ja«gerfi>rc«te (Henstoia, 
1839) Aebi Buchtt eon der Kirche <Scnwerin u. 
Rostock, 1854) ; Chtutluhe Bschatologte (Leipng, 
IS&OJ. 


kneeling at communion: The medieval practice 
of kneeling to receive the sacrament was retained 
in the English B-eformation hut opposed by Knot, 
Hooper, and other Puritans, A declaration (later 
called the “Black Rubric”) was inserted in the 
communion office In the second Praver Book 
(1552) against any implication of transubstan- 
tiadoa* in the act of kneeling. _ See genufiexloa 
if, M Knappen, Tsder Puruaessin (1939) 

JT.M 

Knights of Columbus, the The name of a 
frateiaal and beneficent society of Catholic laymen, 
founded at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1882 The 
original group consisted of two priests, Rev. M J. 
McGinney and Rev, P. P LawJor, and eight 
laymen, James T. Mullen, Cornelius T. Driscoll, 
Dr. M. C. O’Connor, Daniel Colwell, WilLatn 
M Geary, John T Kerrigan, Bartholomew 
Healej, and Michael Curran The purpose of the 
society, as originally founded, was to develop 
amongst its members a practical Catholicity which 
would manifest itself by aiding the cause of 
Catholic education and furthering Catholic char- 
ity, and at the same time, to senie as a means of 
aiding the families of its members through a sys- 
tem of insurants which would be held h/ each 
member, consequently, as originally founded the 
Knights of Columbus was an insurance organlaa- 
tion with the added function of promor'ag the 
Catholic m every way pofnbic. After the 

fmnding suhordmafa spread nyidly 

cut, bgt It was not nan 1185 
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h a wa founded ou s de that sta wing » 

un wa up n Wes e ley R I The g wth 
f he ty wa ons an and w th the g owth 
ce an change o cu ed In 1893 t became ap 
p n tha the anse of the Kn gh wou d b 
greatlv aided bv accepting members who did not 
wish to share in the insurance privileges^ as a 
result there have been two types of members sintt 
that time, tlie insurance and the assoaate, Tht 
legislating part of tie governing body has goat 
through a number of evolutionary stages uubl 
today It consists of a National Council cotnjovti 
of the State Deputy and last Past State Deputy 
of eath State Council, and one delegate from 
every thousand members of the insurance dasj 
The membership, which is spread through ev«y 
stare of the Union, Canada, Newfoundland, tht 
Philippines, Mexico, Cuba, Panama, etc., waj 
greatest in the years just preceding World War 1, 
reaching at that time about 1,000,000, bat in th* 
yean following the War it declined lie wort 
of the Knights has been of the most varied aoit, 
but prmripally it has been centered in chanty and 
education. The society has granted endowments to 
Catholic universities, and fostered sports and social 
enterprises besides 

M F Egan and J B Kennedy. Tie Kmgiu cf 
Cohmhs n Piece end Wnr (1920), 2 vols 

TtM 

Knifhts Templaf The first and most notable of 
the military religious orders* of the Middle Agei 
At the tune of the Crusades* the spirit of the age 
gave rise to two types of rehgious orders, one 
was the order of ransom, the other was the toils 
tary order to which the Templars belonged The 
Templars were founded in 1118 by Hugue de 
Pajeiij and Gooeffroi de St, Omcr under Baldwin 
11 The name of this congregation was denveil 
from the fart that their first house was p part of 
Baldwin's palace lying next to the former mosque 
of ai-Akra, the so-called “Temple of Solomon” 
The oratr adopted the rule of St Benedict at 
reformed by the Cistercians,** and both the order 
and its adaptation of the rule were discusseo and 
sanctioned by the Council qf Troyes (1128), One 
of the most ardent supporters of this new group 
in that Council was St. Bernard of CJairvaui* 
The members, who were admited either for life or 
for a ferM of years, were divided into imights or 
heavy cavalry, sergeants or light cavalry, fanners, 
who administered the temporals, and chaplains, 
who aloae had sacerdotal power. Because they 
were subject only to their own Grand Master and 
to the pope, they soon gained the cordial disluce 
of the bishops and lesser clergy. But despite this 
fact the order grew rap.dly since, besides the 
high favor it gained from the princes and popei, 
it united the two great tendencies of the Middle 
Ages religious fervor and rmlitary prowess Tie 
power of the Templars grew swiftly, not so njoch 
because of their large land holdings as because 
thpy became notable as international bankers, and 
their Temple at Pans became the center of the 
wsfldV moaey mayt*.! The role of intcrnationai 
SHI yTT*.. J to them since the 

Tanplan* stroagholdi sca Uetal tiirD*|ho* 
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both the Ea a“<J tic West aad made exchange 
w th he Ea a po b 1 ty the m ary powe 
and discipline ensured safe transinission of the 
treasures eutrusted to them, and their reputation 
as monks guaranteed their integrity m handling 
the funds Their reputation, rich m heroic legend, 
as brave and dauntless soldiers of the Cross was 
bought at the expense of tremendous losses of men 
in many and ruthless engagements with the ene- 
mies in the East Because of their great wealth 
they attracted the attention of Philip the Fair 
of France who was hard pressed for funds, and 
viished to have this wealth at his disposal. By a 
charge of heresy and other mainuations, Philip 
was able eventually to bring the vacillating and 
weak Clement V to suppress the order by a decree 
of March 22, 1312, on the absurd grounds that 
blasphemy and desecration of holy things were 
prerequisites for entrance into the order. Upon 
the suppression of the order most of the Templara 
entered the ranks of their former rivals, the Hos- 
pitallers,* which order also took over most of the 
former wealth of the defunct Templars. The guilt 
or innocence of the Templars is still debated, but 
modern investigation points more and more to the 
fact that they were the victims of the rapacious 
Ph lip the Fair See Vienne, Council of. t.t.m. 

knots, religious use of: The significance attach- 
ed to knots in religion is that of binding and 
holdmg or impeding and restricting. It may sym- 
bolize the binding character of marriage, the knots 
used by a Brahman in tying on his sacred girdle 
signify fidelity, finalitj. The phylacteries* of the 
Jews were bound on forehead and wnst as symbolic 
of binding character of the law. On the other 
hand, in India, Saxony and Lapland all knots m 
the house were untied at childbirth, lest anything 
impede the birth of the child Ascetics iu India 
and Syria avoid knots while on a pilgrimage. 
Primitive peoples cut or untie knots for release 
from illness, or a witch’s spell, an oath or some 
taboo See Frazer, GeldsTt Seugh (1911), Vol. 
3, Tabu, pp. 293-313. M.t-c. 

Knox, John- (1305? or 1513 or 1515-1572) 
Tne leading churchman in, though not the origin- 
ator of, the Reformation in Scotland. He was 
bom at Haddington, m East Lothian, and studied 
m the grammar school there before being admitted 
to the University of Glasgow For some obscure 
reason, he seems to have left the latter institution 
without taking a degree He probably became a 
priest about 1530, but little is known of this 
period of his life. He was associated with the 
Eeformer, Wishart, and seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the latter’s martyrdom to take his 
place openly with the Protestant side. As a result, 
he found it wise to seek refuge in the castle at 
St Andrews When the French fleet seized the 
castle the next year, 1547, to avenge the death 
of Cardinal Beaton, Knox was taken prisoner to 
France, and there condemned to the galley slavery 
which kept him chained until early in 1549. He 
pmechfid n England, until the denth of Edvard 
VI, where the Bitabbihed Cflmrch, though 
pally tvvcraad, was strongly imder Cal 
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nflucnce. W th the access on of Mary Tudor he 
fled to the cont nent Then began a pe od of 
wandering which included a brief visit to Geneva 
in 1555, and a short stay in Scotland late in 1555 
and early in 1556. From the latter year until 
early in 1559, he was pastor of the English con- 
gregation in Geneva — a period when the fierce 
opposition to John Calvin had been overthrown, 
and the city had become very nearly a model of 
the Reformed ideal. Knox returned to Scotland in 
1559, and when, the following year, the Scottish 
parliament adopted the Reformation, Knox was 
on hand to guide it and the newly organized 
Church, and to defend It against the destructive 
policies of Queen Maty. See Scotland, Church 
of; Scots Confession. 

Worit of John Knox, edited by D Lamg (Edm 
bnrgh, 1846-18S4) , 6 vols ; P. H Brown, JoAa 
Knox, a Biography (London, 18P5), 2 vols akr 

kobold: (Ger) Brownie, familiar spirit under- 
ground spirit, as in mines, caverns, a figure in 
German mythology. y i. v. 

Kodesh Church Immanue!: A colored religious 
sect organized by Frank R Killiugsworth in 
Florida in 1929 The group claims to follow the 
Arminian theology and the Methodist ecclesiastical 
pattern It believes in entire sanctification as a 
"second blessing,” the second coming of Christ, 
and divine healing It opposes the use of tobacco, 
extravagant dress, membership in lodges, indul- 
gence in what it regards as worldly amusements. 
There are nine churches and 560 members See 
holiness churches sTC 

Kogoshui: “Gleanings from Ancient Stones.” 
An account of early Japanese mythology and 
religion published probably in S06 AD. s.c H. 

Koheleth: Meaning the master of a school He- 
brew name for Ecclesiastes * v.r. 

koine: (Gr Komi, common) A common Greek 
speech, gradually developing and replacing local 
dialects throughout the eastern Mediterranean, from 
the time of Alexander. The Koine is found in 
literary works (usually Atriclzing) of the period, 
the Septuagint and NT writings, papyri,* inscrip- 
tions, and ostraca. It is simpler and less subtle 
than Attic, making rapid progress toward a purely 
analytic form of language. The period is roughly 

from 330 B C. to 330 A.D km.n 

Kujiki’ “The Chronicle of Ancient Events.” The 
oldest extant Japanese historical document com- 
piled in 712 A-D Begins with the myths of crea 
tion and ends with 628 A D. Invaluable for the 
study of primitive Shinto. b-C h 

kol nidre: (Lit all vows) Prayer recited In the 
synagogue at the commencement of the evening 
service of the Day of Atonement.* The prayer 
was devised to ease the feelings of the devout 
who were conscience stricken on that solemn day 
at the very thought of the failure to fulfill all 
theii- rel.giout vows- 

Cf Max Jrmhi EneydoftJta VoL 

Vli, pp J39 M2 L Divwwn In Ajmmtm Jwwbi 
Ytm Bank tlW3) VoL 25 pp 180-19* 



koisfessionskonde 

konfess onskunde (CoJmpa at ve Symlol cs) 
Tie ompa ati e treatmen gf tie nature and pe- 
cul a s of tic a 0 Ch s an denom na oas 
In he 16th and 7ti cen u h stud^r -m'aa 
la ge 7 den ra w th poiem * (M Chemn z* 
Hotpmianus, Eossuet*) Originally devnted merely 
to tie study of tie confessional standards of the 
churches and sects the field tv as eitended by Mar- 
hejcecfce^ (ISf 0) to all the characteristic manifesta- 
tions of the respective denominations, such as 
•Botsiip, constitution, geographical extension, sta- 
tistics The abundance of material available for 
such studies explains the paucity of "works, in 
tihich Mafbeinecfce’s program is fully carried out. 
Only E F Karl Muller, Mulert and hfeve offer 
a satisfactory corapreiensite treatment of all de- 
nominations In the majority of books the study 
IS limited to one country (Ero-^c, Carrol, Clark) 
or to one denomination (Kattenbusci, Loofs, 
Heiler). 

The older type, that confines itself to the study 
of the doctrinal standards is represented by Oeiler, 
Mochler, Schneckenburger, Winer (whose tabula- 
tion ot doctrines was adopted by Grant, Rohnert, 
Guenther and Mouson), Chr H Schmidt, SchaS, 
Briggs, W Walther See ConfosstonSy iortnaly 
symbolics. 

Ex-taica Conaltt Tttdinum 
tia«), leptmt. 
^Lutheran viewi , Rudolf Hospinianus. Con- 
nraia Dtscorj (1607) (the Lutheran Concord from ie 
Reformed Viewport) . ) B Bossuet. Expatetion 4t la 
aoctrwe J f&hse cAthoU<i»9 sur lejt maueres 4e cgi> 
trovme K Mathemecke, CArirri/che ICov- 

fewwnrWe flgiCi.l 8 j 3 ) . Herai. Mulert, Konfar- 
J L Ne-ve. Churches 
■FI Chnrtittdorrt (1940) , W A, Brown, 

j ® d* America (a sfudv of the present con- 

dition afid the f^uie prospects of American Protes- 
y A. Brown, The Church, Catholic 
differences that matter, 
rr j' Carroll, 7he Rehgwus Votces m the 

United State, (1895-1912) , E 1 Clark. The Small 
ritJ! (19}7> , Ferdinand Kattenbusch. 

^"Ste^esdsn kon^esnonskunde, ycd. I 
Church) (1892) , Priedrich Loofs. 
jywPctff Oder chrtstUcht Konfessionsiunde, Vol I 
(Unectal and Soman Catholic Cmirches) (1902) 

It. Symholti (18961 Fncdnch 

Seme Idee and seme Ver- 
adeT^'‘^!!”f Mohler, Symhohk 

'iostriattschen tSegensatze der 
. ■ 3”'^ Pfotsslamen uach ihten SfentUchen 
BekenmmssgJmfteu (1832, lOfh ed imf (Romeo 
Catholic), Engl tr , M Schneckenburger, Uereletch- 

FFd Sr L' ~ 08551 . E. Sell, Katie lit, smut 

nij:frimrc i 

^ k'Sto'T and critical notes) 3 vols 
Die Bexenntmste der 
Cajus Fahticius (1928). (pro- 
je^d as a comprehensive coflecUon of all the ckL- 
Ke ‘’f the churches united Tn 

the Faith and Order Movement) , tr 5 Bureau of 
Census- Religious Bodies (1936). 3 vols (i^l” 

■ 0 A.P. 

Kornn or Quran: (From the Arabic, karaa, to 

The sacred book of 
Islam, ^leved to be tie eternal word of God, 
delivered by the angel Gabriel to the prophrt 
Mohammed* The term was at first applied to 
each revelation announced by the prophet, and 


Krause 


ev n ua y o he en e book of e da on 

p ed a e h dea n by h s « a y Za j w. 

Th b a the d e n of the Ca ph Abu B k 
The 14 (chape ) eon unj fL 

" iu'‘ c" " , ™ ^ length 

rather than logically or chronologically The shl’ 

is metrical, its strong cadences and cuniulativt 
repetitions are read aloud eloquently with greit 
appeal to Moslem hearers. The content la uniLd 
evidently the fervent expression of the mind of 

the prophet It urges submission to the one Gof 

Allah,* and the true faith, shows the wav of 
salvation through the prophets from Moses and 
Christ to the final prophet Mohammed. The daj 
of judgment, rewards and punishments, hws ad 
monitions and warnings are illustrated by Arabian, 
Jewish and Christian stones though somewhat dn 
torted by distance from those sources. The aim 
ot the Koran is -'guidance for the pious who 
believe m mysteries of the faith, perform their 
prayers, give alms,” and is accepted by then 
with profound reverence as above criticism The 
Koran is in classical Arabic, and becomes tht 
standard for literature, science, philosophy, motali 
as well as religion. Its infiuence on the history of 
the Moslem world can scarcely be eraggemteii, 
Ree Mohammedanism, Ramadan English tram- 
lations by G Sale (173+) and J M. RodweH 
(1861) are classic and available m later editioni 


Pa,j 

kosher. This word, properly pronounced haiher, 
means “fit.” In modern Hebrew and Yiddish, fol. 
lowing the usage of Mishnaic Hebrew of the 
second century, it signifies primarily “fit to be 
eaten according to Jewish ritual.” Jewish laiv 
prohibits the use of certain animals for food.* 
that those animals which may be eaten be slaugh 
tered in accordance with a set ritual (intended to 
mitigate the animal’s suffering), it also requires 
that meat and tailk foods be separated, and that 
all meat be freed of its surface blood before 
being eaten Food prepared m accordance with the 
prescribed rules, as set forth m the Talmud* and 
later works, is described as kosher L.r.-s i 

SkOStlm, Julius: See neo-Lutheranism. 


Krause, Karl Christian Friedrich: (178!- 
1832) He taught at the Universities of Jena, 
Dresden, Berlin and Gottingen Most of his works 
have been published posthumously The influence 
of hiB ideas was greatest m Spam and South 
America He attempted to change the pantheisiii 
of identity into a panentheism* He tried to re- 
concile the idea of God as known b> faith and 
inner conscience with the idea of the world as 
known through the senses He argued that God is 
not a personality, but an infinite, an all lacJusive 
essence embracing the universe within itself The 
divine 13 a divine organism. The process of 
dpelopment is through the formation of ever 
higher unities until the ultimate stage is reached 
in the identification of the world in God 
Dif absolute Reltgtortsphtlosophte m Veibaitas 
zum gejublsglduhtgen Tbeismus and nach thrsr Fee 
mMCang des Supernaturattsraus und Ratiosalumai 
(Gottingen. 1834-1843). 2 vols- e<L by H. K. T 
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m U h s i G knnn a d 

i h a r P ^ 

Phtojophte ^leipag, .839.. by P Hoh„ejd und 
A \)vunsche. Aniciauungen und Etit^vurje zur 
Beherbldani dsi AUmchsnhbers, 3 vols (tzipzig, 
1S90-1392), itii to) (Leipzjg. 1902) , Zur Rehgrons- 
thtlosophis und ipekulaUntn Theologie (Leipzig, 
fgoa) Dai Ufhtld dir Measchheit (Leipzig, 1903), 
5 rev 'ed by P Hohlfeld ucd A Wunsebc; A Cle:.!., 
ridf Ideal dsr Meaichisit nueh Krauses Urhild dtr 
MeuiMe-t (Stuttgart, ISSl). B. Mama, K C P. 
‘Krauses Lehen Lehre und Beieatgng (Leipzig, 1885) 


Krauth, Charles Porterfield: (1823-1883) 
Lutheraa theologiaa, educator, champioa of con- 
lervativc Lutheranism m America A leading 
figure lu the revolt from a liberal type of Luther- 
anism (represented by hia old teacher, S S 
Sdimucker*), Krauth took an unequivocal stand 
in hehalf of the old Lutheran symbols as norma- 
tive for true Lutheranism First professor of 
BTStematic divlnltj in the Lutheran Seminary at 
Mt Airy, Philadelphia (established in opposition 
to that of Gettysburg) he set the stamp of his 
(j-wn theology upon a whole generation of Luth- 
eran ministers. Many of his papers were collected 
m a magnum opus entitled The Conservative Re- 
formatton and its Theologs (1871), a standard 
hook of reference for a large section of the 
church The General Council (org. 1867 in 
opposition to the more liberal General Synod) 
was a child after his own heart He served the 
University of Pennsylvania as trustee, professor 
and vice-provost As editor of conservative Luth- 
e" 3 n journals he wielded tremendous influence 
On matters of polity and liturgical practice as 
well as theology he was regarded aa master He 
took an active part on the American Revision 
Committee of the OT. 

Adolph Spaeth, Charles Porterfield Krauth (2 yds 
1898-1909) contaiDS a comprehensiye biblio^aphv, 
E E Ochseuford, Doeumerstar} History of the 
eral Council of the Ev Lutheran Church in N 
America 11912). For the immediate background of 
the Kiauthian development of Americao Lutheran 
theology, see Vergilius Feim, The Crisis in Am 
Lath Theology (1927) vjr. 

Krishna' One of the roost widely worshiped 
deities of Hinduism, the greatest of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu.* Represented variously in legend 
as warrior hero, cowherd, youthful prankster, 
lover par excellence, slaver of dragons, he be- 
comes, in the Bhagavad Gita, very God, even 
Brahman Here, as the supreme object of ihaku,* 
it IS through love, devotion and service to him 
that salvation is possible for all men regardless 
of caste C.83. 

kshatriya. The warrior, ruler class in ancient 
Indo-Aryan society The name of the second of 
the three traditional, twice-born castes of India, 
Brahman, Kshatnya and Vaisva c S-E 

Kuan Ti, Kuan Rung: See Chinese Terminology 

Kubel, Robert Benjamin: (1838-1894) He was 

p feiso' 'a Tub n^ca. Thruugli Tirm tbr SwaWan 
reabHJ bt Ci*m of Beck* wai upbcld WTtb y 
ud m i hjr p 
otbcr tico tm d^ 


h L hr y fStuttg£.rt 8 3) Oh den 
Vn 8 h d d p er und I h a en R h ang n 
due ntrUeimn Theu^ogte <Noxdii.ngen» (iS8a.)* ^ u 

KtieXf Kwei: See Chinese Teraimoloiya 

Kuenen, Abraham; (1838-1891) Dutch Chris- 
tian OT scholar* Professor m the tjieolo^ical 
faaitty of the University of Leyden, 

Kuenen was one of the leaders of the modem 
school of OT critics His chief 'tvork, a critical 
attempt to interpret the history of Hebrew religion 
from the premises of the new critical school, was 
hi9 Godsdtensi van Israel (1869-70, Xn^hsh 
traiLslation. The Religton of Israel Till the Tall 
of tne Jezcish State) In this work he elaborated 
on Grafs theory of the late origin of the priestly 
legislation of the OT. H K -x. 

Xii‘*Klux Klan: The name of a secret organiza- 
tion made up of Southern whites, which arose 
during the years 1866-1867, to combat negro and 
carpet-bag rule in the ex-Confederate states* In 
1871 Congress passed the Ku-KIiuc Act empower- 
ing the President to use Federal troops to suppress 
the organization, though without great success* 
With the restoration of white rule in the South 
the organization gradually disappeared The mem- 
ory of the K.lan lived on in the South and its 
work was more or less idealized, la 1915 a asw 
organization taking the name Ku-Klux Klan. 
appeared in Georgia organized by Col, William 
J. Saramonsj, It amounted to little until the nine- 
teen twenties when a nation-v/ide campaign for 
members under the direction of two professional 
publicity agents soon raised the membership to 
several millions Its slogan was native, white, 
Protestant supremacy, and it denounced Aliens, 
Negroes and Catholics TMth equal vehemence 
The symbol of the order was the Piery Cross, 
the members wore hooded white robes and there 
was much marching, especially at night and ^ly 
crosses were erected It soon became a political 
power of temporary importance m Maine, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Indiana* As was inevi- 
table the organization got into the hands of 
corrupt leaders, while its intolerance and terroristic 
methods aroused the disgust of the average citizen. 
Bv 1928 its influence had largely disappeared and 
many who had belonged returned, at least, to 
temporarv samty 

For the original Ku Kline Klao Lester and Wilson, 
Ktt’Klax Klan, Its Ofigin, Growth and Dnband 
mens (1905) . The New Klan J M Mecklm, Th8 
Ku Klux Klan a Study of the Americas Mind 
(1921) wwE 

Kulpe, Oswald' (1865-1915) He first was 
Wundt’s* assistant at the psychological institute in 
Leipzig. He next taught in succession m Wurz- 
burg, Bonn and Manchen. As the founder of the 
Wurzburg school of experimental psychology, he 
initiated the experimental investigation of thought 
processes. He also continued Fechner^s experi- 
mental study of aesthetics* He was a representa- 
tjTc of V new CT7‘ cal and raIjo“ai realstzn wiich 
aimed to conquer tKr acD-Kantizn* anii'T 9 

ten Hia pol never pcraoaal, Irat 

khnyi of fact. Hc was oppoved to cuj> 
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teraporajy naturalism. la opposition to Kant he 
regarded metaphysics as possible. Voluntarism and 
latellectualism he felt were inadequate. He re^ 
garded atheism theoretically irrefutable. He held 
a supplementation of our world view necessary 
from the religious and ethical standpoint. Theiam, 
he held, the most suitable for our practical interests, 
Oullines of Psychology (Xondon, 1895) , Ititre- 
iuction to philosophy (London, 1897) . Philosophy 
of lie Present tn Gttmsny (London 191J) , Ernltt- 
Itsfsg tn dse Phslasaphe, 9 ed by A Messsi (Leipzig, 
1919 J , Die Phslosophse der Gegenwgst (7 ed . Leip 
tig, 1920) , Dse PiealisiiTUng, vol I (Leipzig, 1912), 
rols II sod III ed by A Messer (Leipzig, 1930) 

S.K. 


Kulturkaitipf : (Ger. struggle fur civtliratioa) 
A term appl.ed in the 1870’s by the aoti-Catliolics 
in Germany to the struggle between the new 
Empire and Rome, incited by fears of increased 
Catholic power in Prussia (especially Jesuit) and 
directly occasioned Ov the violent liberal reaction 
tu the decree of papal jnfalhbiLty* of the Vat'can 
Council* (1870). The State entered the conflict 
by expelling the Jesuits* from Germany and 
enacting the May Laws (1873-187;), designed to 
destroy Catholic political power within tne coun* 
fry. The struggle was bitter and widespread and 
fl-naJly resolved only after the death of Pius IX 
(1878), when Bismarck turned to a program of 
conciliation with Rome, leading to the rescinding 
of the Mav Laws in 1886 etr 

KumarajlVa See Buddhist Terminology 

Kurts, Benfamin" (irSJ-lSdf) Early associate 
and life-long friend of S S Schaiucker* ja estah- 
lUhiag the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg 
and in the formative period of the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church, editor of the Lutheran 
Ol}sers,er from 1833 to 1861, vigorous spokes- 
man for a liberal type of Lutheranssra, defender 
and eipositor of “American lutheranijin’** aj 
Well as the earlier movement known as “New 
Measures ”* v r 


el eison 

At about 1870 Kuyper became the leader of tb 
orthodox Calvinists in Holland He fought ajamn 
liberalism in theology, church practice and pofmt 
and for tie political and social 'deals of (^* 
yinism He advocated the rights of church sed, 
(partial success in 1889, full success In iqjm 
and the return of the established (Hervorijid) 
Churen to the status of the Snyod of Dort* (1619) 
When these attempts proved to he abortive it 
finally formed with his followers the Chnsfiaa 
Reformed Church (Gereformeerd Kerk) m Jggq 
As a preparatory step the Free University m 
Amsterdam had been founded m 1880 Kuyp« 
was not only a powerful preacher and writer and 
keen theologian, but also a great politician He 
became the leader of the Christian Hjstor'csl 
Party, that represented a conservative pohey vttth 
a strongly social tendency. From I902-190J 
Kuyper was Dutch Prime Minister. 


His theological method combines a highly Jj 
veloped intellectuahsm on a coafsisioaul amj 
Biblical basis with an interest m the practicil ap 
plicabihty of the Christian truth His influence 
as a theologian extended far beyond Holland to 
the Reformed groups m Germany and U S. A 
See comman grace 

Het werh vat den Hesisgest Geets (isss issoi s 
vols (Bi^l tr in 1 vol, 1900) , Encjclopiedte d 
heshge God geUtrdhesd (1894), J vols, 2nd tJ 
(1.908-1909), Ene tr^ (1898) De tssgeui 

(1902) , De gtmeene Graiie (1902 19O5). 3 vols 
Dteeatfst pegmatsek (2910), l vols, 2nd ed. 6 vir 
n,d ) . Calvsntsm (Stone Lectures) (1898), Pea 

ffgf, or Hef kontttgschap tan Chtsstas (19U 19121 
3 vols ; iiss Decease, meditations on the passion aid 
death of our lord (1928) , sisletp tn Jesus (19291 
^15'29) The Pemaiten ii 
John (1935) Biographies bv de Saromia lohioia 
7®^7), W P A Winkel (1919) and 

I ^ W'lih. Kelt 

haus (1925) 2nd ed (German). On his theology see 
B. O. Cerdmans, De then log/e tom Dr A Kuitir 
(3909) ; Kstyperishliografit, 2 vols , by J. C M 
maon (1923-29), 


Kwan-yic See Buddhist Terminologj 


Kuyper, Abraham (1837-1920) Dutch Re- 
formed theologian and statesman. He was born at 
Maasshuis, Holland Origmaily under Scholten’s 
liberal influence, he became converted to strict 
Calvinism From 1863 he was pastor, and trom 
1830 professor of Systematic Theology at the 
Free Dniversity m Amsterdam where he died. 


kjTie eleisOH’ (Gr lord, have mercy) Tie most 
common response to the petitiona la the Greei aad 
Syrian litanies* It was taken over untranslated 
imo the Latin rites, with the variant, Cimle 
eleison, and is so used nine-fold in the Roman 
Mass* after the Introit*, probably the slight rem- 
nant cf a vanished litany rVK 
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L Tills stands for Lay Socrce, a supposed docu- 
mentary strand of tte OT running paraJJel to 
J, E, and P** from Creation to the death of 
David, proposed by Eissfeldt ta 1922 but approved 
by few scholars s usually considered part of J 
See J Cl. Synoptic Gospels. R.i.w. 

Labadists: A pietistic sect of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, founded by Jean de Labadie (1610- 
1674), a French ei-Jeauit De Lahadie left the 

Society ot Jesus in 1639 and joined the Re- 
formed Church at Montauban in 1650, aubse- 
qaeatly he rejected the authority of bis adopted 
jiurch and founded a separate sect in Middle- 
burg, Holland. Expelled from this city, he and 
his fiftr-fiie followers migrated to Hereford, in 
Westphalia, 1670, again banished, the congrega- 
tion settled at Altona where ita founder died 
within two years. The peregrinations of the 
Labadlsts continued, including an attempted col- 
oniaation of a New Bohemia on the Hudson 
River m the State of New York, but hke the rest 
of their ventures it ended m failure. The high 
tide of their prosperity was reached in Wiewert, 
West Friesland, with about four hundred mem- 
bers, but this community, too, dispersed in 1732 
Their doctrinal teaching stressed the importance 
of interior illumination by the Holy Spirit in un- 
derstanding the Bible, only those reborn from am 
arc entitled to the aacraraents, and hence they 
frowned on infant baptism, seldom celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper, and declared marriage with an 
unregenerated person to be not binding They 
Held property in common in emulation of the 
primitive Church, supported themselves by man- 
ual labor, and held very lax views regarding the 
observance of the Sabbath. See communistic set- 
tleaienls, religious j.f t. 

labnrum; The standard of the Roman emperor 
Constantine*. Designed to Commemorate the 
vision, supposed to have been seen by him before 
the Battle of the Mulvian Bridge, in which a 
Cross appeared to the emperor with the words ‘‘In 
hoc slgjio vinces." The labarum was a lance 
with a cross-bar, with crown and gems at the 
point, the letters IHS* (Greek letters beginning 
the name of Jesus), and a purple banner de- 
pending from the cross-beam. w.N t, 

LaborthoosuAr©, Loctstn- {tg6<)-l9i) French 


Catholic philosopher. In his Esiats dt jihtloio-phte 
Tchgiettse (1903) and U Realisme Urttien ct 
I'ldealisme gret (1904) he opposed the scholastic 
conception of God as aeius fun.tj and developed 
a doctrine of the "vital immanence” of God m 
&c heart and conscience of mankind This “im- 
manentism” was condemned by Plus X* in the En- 
cyclical Rascettdf against moderniain* (1907) 

W U.K. 

labor movements. Labor movements include all 
those efforts which the workers themselves, in 
their organized capacity, have made and arc mak- 
ing to improve their conditions unionism, labor 
politics, workers’ education, and, in some measure, 
co-operation and locialism*, Under democratic 
institutions, such as have developed in Great 
Britain and the United States and to some extent 
elsewhere during the past century, labor has been 
able to exert pressure or leverage in at least three 
-difiereot ways through its control of labor power 
and skill, through the direction of its purchasing 
power as a consumer, and through the ballot, 
aud all of these have been used in differing de- 
grees and combinations. As the most necessitous 
group, working people have always been most hos- 
pitable to new doctrines and plans for social re- 
form, Christianity not excepted. But organised 
protest against unemployment, long hours, low 
wages, conditions dangerous to health and safety, 
inequality of wealth and opportunity, and class 
differences generally, has, for the most part, had 
to wait upon higher levels of intelligence and 
education, in America upon the partial assimila- 
tion of the immigrants, the rise of abler leader- 
ship, and a clearer recognition of the limitations 
of hassex fatre individualism So long as there 
remained a large geographic or economic frontier 
and a chance for the energetic individual or po- 
tential leader to allay his discontent by getting 
possession of land or entering business and himself 
becoming an employer, the labor movement lan- 
guished and was at best sporadic m its manifesta- 
tions 

Unionism, as the more moderate expression of 
labor unrest, had its beginnings iq England far 
back m the early stages of modern capitalism*. 
Its ancestry is to be found in the organization of 
joutneymen under the guild system when they 
found the masters too highhanded and too much 
iarlirted to disregard sKr- rui^ of 
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t ade Un 1 a e en pe od has been h 
confined the e ati e y k ed a^s whe c 
the e s Some ba 3 f ohe eaess and ha g-a a 
ng pone a a oinm n e hn que Tie bu d as- 
t ade ( a pen e s h ck aj-e and ma on plumb 
e 3 ) he me a t adea (b a k m h mo d s ma 
chinists), the prmters and allied trades, and the 
railroad engineers, firemen, and trainmen, have 
been typical of this somewhat aristocratic gfcap 
Moat of them in the United States have been af- 
filiated since 1886 with the American Federation 
of Labor, although the railway brotherhoods have 
eschewed even such, entanshns alliances Effec- 
tive org-aniration among the setm-skilled and un- 
skilled workers m the heavy and highly mechan- 
iied industries has been slower and more diffi- 
cult The Knights of Labor was able to sweep 
some of these into its heterogeneous ranks during 
the ISSO's, and through able leadership and per- 
haps because of the physical stamina required >n 
such occupations the coal miners in both Great 
Britain and the United States have been a power 
to reckon with for more than fifty years. But 
most of the inclusive unions now affiliated with 
the Congress for Industrial Organirations are 
products of the past decade. Structural differ- 
ences between the two great federations are, to 
he sure, not absolute or clear-cut, but the unions 
-which separated from the A F of L after 1935 
to form the CIO were mainly industrial and 
set that pattern for later affiliates- The real husj- 
ness of unionism is done chiefly within each trade 
or industrial union and these federations (city, 
state, and federal 1 which attract so much atten- 
tion in the press are useful njamly for propaganda, 
political activity, and the settlement of jurisdic- 
tional squabbles. This they could undoubtedly 
accomplish more effectively if the national bodies 
could sink personal animosities and combine un- 
der a single banner Parallel with the trend 
toward federation and, more recentlv, toward in- 
dustrial organization, has been a joining up of 
locals into nationals and even some mtimations of 
international co-operation. 

Like must other things, unionism has tended to 
thrive during periods of prosperity and high 
prices when it -was easy to keep up dues and 
when employers were willing to make conces- 
sions It has usually lost ground rather grievous- 
ly during periods of depression. The decade since 
1933 , when the aggregate membership of all 
unions m the United States has reached the rec- 
ord figure ot ever 10,000,000, has been an 
exception chiefly because of the favorable attitude 
of the New Deal administration and the great 
progress in organizing mass-production industries. 

Collective bargaining or the right to have a 
voice in the deteiminafon of wages, hours and 
other working conditions is the goal of the busi- 
ness type of labor union, and other tactics or 
methods, Such as restrictions upon membership, 
opposition to technological changes, strikes and 
boycotts, and benefit features, are to he regarded 
as merely auxiliary. The most hopeful develop- 
t of the jBiit twenty yean has been the tac 
co-opemtioEL, fint 


a way shops and n some b an hes of the cl ti- 
ng adu y mo e e en ly n the hos ery ted 
e e t al supply and othe nd ij-jj 

p om e to h ug about a be e unde and ( 
the mu ual y of n e e t be ween emp oye and 
empi yees and to d-pe. mo- of those unioTclf 
characteristics and methods that -were the tesult 
of suspicion and conflict 

The politics] activities of labor in both Great 
Britain and America have been directed pnmar 
ily at facilitating unionism and collecfare bar 
gaining the removal of legal obstacles to organ 
ization and the safeguarding of unions and unma 
leaders against the bJacfclist, 'jellow-dog” coa 
tiacts, labor spies, injunctions, and other disrup 
five tactics of employers Only secondarjly is« 
the political weapon been used for supplementar? 
purposes such as restriction of immigration, regu. 
lation of the hours of women and children and 
t>f other dependent or less well-organized groups, 
pi erecting wage-claims, etc Minimum-wige leg 
islation, at least in its earlier stages, and the 
whole program of security or social msurance 
legislation, including workmen’s compensation for 
accidents, were evidently not originated by labor 
itself although jt has given them its support 
These were more largely of humanitarian origin 
and inspiration In America labor’s politicid in 
fiuence has been mainly exerted through the non* 
partisan methods of lobbying and the question- 
ing of candidates for office put up by the old par- 
ties, whereas in Great Britain since about 1900 a 
separate labor party has evolved and has twice 
had control of the government. This different* 
has been partly due to the stronger hold which 
collectivist or socialist ideas and leadership have 
had in the British labor movement 

Both the co-operative movement and socialism 
or com'mumsm have appealed for support to wage- 
earning groups and, particularly during periods of 
depression and discontent, have found here a con- 
genial soil The Rochdale pioneers who set the 
pattern for consumers’ co-operation* were a group 
of weavers who realized the advantages of spiall 
economies in buying, and the movement in Great 
Britain has always tad its greatest strength in 
the large industrial centers like Manchester, Leeds, 
and Glasgow. In the United States co-operatian 
has bean more backward, partly because the chain 
stores forestalled it and partly because of the mo. 
bility and heterogeneity of our population But 
it has had some success under the leadership of 
immigrant groups who have known Its beuefiti 
abroad, and among the farmers The Marxian* 
doctrines of exploitation, increasing misery, and 
the class struggle were certainly keyed to reach 
the proletariat* , but these are believed to have 
Men less vogue than formerlg .a the English- 
speaking world Socialistic sentiment in these 
countries is of the Fabian rather than the revolu 
tConary type, and any progress which socialism 
IS making as a possible solution for human ills 
IS more largely from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer than, from that of the Wage-eame- 
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labjnnA' (Gr labartnthos, a maze) A com- 
plicated building tilth ■winding passages Many 
medieval churches had inlaid labyrinths in their 
pavements supposed to typifv the difficulties of the 
Chnscian wav through lifej or, to have had 
tome mystical meaning now lost. ftp. 

Lach^liCP) JuIbs; (18J4-19I8) He made hia 
influence orally felt by his teaching at the £’eo/< 
H Offish Si^'peneure He vras a leading pioneer 
of the spiritual metaphysical position in France 
He called his philosophy spiritual realism It is 
the true philosophy ot nature The ■world of free 
creative spontaneity of the spirit is not regarded 
as merely the complement of, or the refler from, 
the world of mechanism and determinism The 
new spiritualism of which JLachelier is one of the 
profoundest speculative minds, is not only ac- 
quainted with the place and results of the sciences, 
10 unlihe in this regard to the old spiritualism, 
but it also felt itself equal to a critsc'sm of them 
The sciences themselves are constructions of the 
synthetic creative activity of the human spirit 
The real s prtoft lies in the absolute spontaneity 
of the spirit Lachelier’s spiritualism is inde- 
pendent of any religion Duty is the fulfillment 
ot our aestiny, the suppression of all sensuous il- 
lusions, the realization that God in man is real 
and immortal The religious life is the highest 
intellectual life 

Du Utidemenf dt I'lndurthti (Pans. 1924) . Pjy 
tialagti ei de mhaphystqus (Pans, 1924 ) . 6 
Seailles, Id thtlosophte dt Jttlej Lachelier (Pans, 
1920) H.n. 

Lachish Ostraca. Discovered in Tell-el-Duweir 
{site of ancient Lachish, Palestine), from 1935 
to 1938 Ahout twenty letters written m the Old 
Hebrew Alphabet, several of them date from 589 
FC and g.ve valuable mformatioii upon the 
time of Jeremiah, See H Torciyner, The Lachish 
Letters (1938) s L.T 

Lacordaire, Jean-Baptiste Henri Dominique’ 
(1802-1861) Renowned French pulpit orator 
During Jus school-days he lost his faith, but in 
1 824 he was converted and abandoned his prom- 
ising legal career to study for the priesAood, 
With Lamennais* he founded the political journal 
L’Avenif In 1839 he entered the Dominican 
Order* which he re-establishcd in France, m 
1843. With intervals in Rome, he occupied the 
pulpit of Notre Dame m Paris from 1835-1851 

c V 

Lactantius; (died ca, 330) Probably an Italian 
by birth, but educated as a rhetorician under 
Amobius in North Africa Appointed teacher of 
Latin eloquence by Diocletian ,a Nicomedia, 
where he was converted about 301 A.D Became 
a leading adviser of Constantine*, who made him 
tutor of hn von, Cmpov. He ■«» known u the 
Cicero for hiv elegant style, in p o«c 


Laetare 

and poetry H In u n dv not (seven 
book ) va an expo on and d fen c of the 
Chrisuan faith He was a fanatical Chiiiast*, 
and showed some Manichaean* tendencies of 
thought. A K a. 

Lady- Chapel A chapel dedicated in honor of 
the Virgin Man Usually but by no means in- 
variably situated at the extreme eastern end of 
the church. E s n. 

Lady-Day March 25, on ■which, according to 
Church tradition, the Angel Gaonel appeared to 
St. Mary and announced to her that she ivas to 
be the Mother of God Incarnate. Also known as 
the Feast of the Annunciation*. The Biblical 
story is found in Luke 1-26-38 'W >< F 

Laestadians : A sectarian development ■within 
the Lutheran church m northern Sweden, Norway 
and Finland. Probably an outgrowth of the Herrn- 
huter (Moravian-Zinzendorfian**) movement 
As early as 1 734 the Herrnhuters sent missionaries 
to these bleak and forsaken regions In 1825 a 
Lutheran pastor, Lars Levi Laestadius (1800- 
1861) of the State Church of Sweden, became 
pastor of the Karesuando parish and later moved 
to Paiala (1858). A few years after his arrival 
he had a thoroughgoing conversion ciperience, 
precipitated by a chance conversation ■with a 
humble shoemaker Loathing hia former life, he 
began preaching with holy zeal against the gross 
sms of his parishioners. His radical approach 
seemed to sow seeds for neiv and strange doc- 
trines : 

a. There is no direct approach to God. God 
must he approached through the congregation of 
Christians, or preferably through the medium of a 
single Christian lavman. Sms must be confessed 
in painful detail to this layman, who in turn 
gives absolution, 

b. The date of conversion, as well as the name 
of the spiritual “midwife” (lay confessor) must 
be known. 

c. The “embrace” was a sign of fellowship and 
always follo'wed the giving of absolution 

d The devil entered heaven through the “door 
of baptism”, hence their opposition to baptism, 
especially that of infants. 

e Lay preachers were preferred to those of the 
established church, although the Sect retained mem- 
bership in the established church 

f. Emphasis on “we” rather than “I”, 
g Distinctive garb m terms of ascetic'austenty 
There are traces of the movement in mid-west- 
ern United States. The founder, the Rev. Lars 
Levi Laestadius, was a natural scientist of high 
standing, and had hia studies published by the 
Swedish Academy of Science Besides these sci- 
entific writings, he published theological treatises 
and a yolume of sermons The latter arc being 
read at the services and prayer meetings held by 
his followers, 

Nerdisk Fatntljelok, vol IX, p. 506 o,A.w 

Stmdny Tbe applied to thr 

Fenrth Sood^ of Lent* from the word 



“Laetare” (Latin, rejoice) of the Introit of the 
Watj, to erpreas the Church's jop over the coni- 
‘aj baptism of candidates, which formerly took 
place on Eaater Eve. When the old baptismal 
procedures passed Into desuetude, new reasons for 
tejoicmg were eicojitated, such as the fact that 
bent IS then half over, Cf golden rose. c-V. 

Lagarde, Paal Antoa de: (1827-1891) His 
original name was Botticher. He taught at the 
Univeniity of Gottingen. He was an enthusiastic 
^ilologist and a foundation-laying Onentalist 
brilliant linguistic ability sharpened the 
Weapons and the methodical conscience of his- 
torical theology Although he exercised a most 
severe ctltique of contemporary culture, church 
and theology, he yet remained an enthusiastic the- 
ologian. Critical of the entire historically devel- 
oped Christianity, he regarded Protestantism as a 
surpassed phenomenon. He almost hated Luther 
and St Paul Only a humble return to the Gos- 
pif, he thought, enabled him to establish a doc- 
trine of faith. It was his belief that the state 
has to assist in bringing about the new national 
™Orcb foi which his patriotic soul yearned 
•nitzisilgngin, van Paul Anton de Lagarde, 4 vols, 
(^negen, l«Sd9Z). Df/ttuie Schftfttn. Cesamm- 
(Gottingeo. 1892); W Hart- 
ds Lagar* (Halfi, 1933). L Schmid. 

ic«/xf an Kirdta TheaUg)e 

■ A- 

Lehftjmfk (Betlin, 1928) 
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L*ineau, Jaies; (1851-1894) He taught phi- 
losophy at the Lycee Miche/et. His thought was 
Eot only an jmportant continuation of Kantianism 
io the domain of mota! philosophy, but also of a 
moral rationalism. Man comes into direct con- 
tact with God in the moral act God is the com- 
mon principle of the speculative and practical 
order, ^ of knowledge and action. To believe in 
tvod IS to act morally, 

Scriu de Jaht Lagneau (Paris, 1924), LUxtt- 
4mce de Diet! (Paris, 1925). b-k. 

^meas, Jaraesj (1512-1565) Spanish theologian, 

I Suential at the Council of Trent* and the Col- 
togmum of Poissy, Successor to St. Ignatius 
Loyola* as General of the Jesuits b,vi.r 

from the Greek laos, people) 
emberi of the Christian church who are not 
properly speaking, is not 
PPiied to unbaptiaed persons it denotes privilege 
“ Well as the absence of higher privilege. 

B S.«. 

Wife of the Hindu god Vishnu*, god- 
I ot good fortune and prosperity. When 
appeared as incarnation of Vishnu, Lah- 
^ '’^hen Rama 

^“a hakshmi took the form 

Cia, 

Lamaism; See Buddhist Terminology. 

^mheth AitJnU.' Adopted Not 20, 1595 
stitc n pofnti the 

•7«too then jTOj m the ChniH, of 


England*. They never had the W r.f , 
(P. Schalf, CnreJr of I, 6SS-662)^'‘ 
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Lambeth Conferences; Meetings of the Anei 
can episcopate held about every Jo Tear. . 
1867 (most recently in 1930) at the cab tT 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and named from tli« 
usual place of meeting, the Archbishop’s Palirr. 
Lambeth, of importance as reflecting the n,,,,] 
of the Anglican Communion on th*eoW 
problems of the day, ^ 

W R, Curtis, Tie Zamieti Caaferenns (iMj) 

IsR B 

Lambeth QnadriJateral : Besea for reunion pro. 
posed by the Lambeth Conference* in 1888— tie 
Bible, ^e Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the twi 
major Sacraments, and tbn Historic Episcopate 

b-hb 

(1782-1854) Catholic apologist, later a rebsi 
against ^e church H,a Sssa, sar mdife'rj. 
e»^ matiere dejeUgren (lSi7) denounced the 
principle of private judgment as the souw- of 
the excesses of the French Revolution, and prj. 
scribed ecclesiastical authority and tradition >i 
the cure of Europe's woes. By 1850, he wai ct. 
dcavormg to reconcile Catholicism with democ 
racy, taking "God and Liberty" as the znetto ol 
hit periodical, L’ Avenir, The condemnation si 
LAventr bv Gregory XVI drove Lamennai, lots 
open revolt and radical tociallsw. The Parala 
d>Uft crayant (1834) which he issued la deflaaa 
or the churdj, are fuJJ of prophstic ire &nd kUh 
aty power. Cf Dollinger, Lacordaire. See £n 
ditionahsm. 

Lamentabili, the decree of 1907; See Pim X 

Pope, modcrniein ’ 

LanientetioQB ; A book in the third divijioa c/ 
the Hebrew O.T., “the writings"*, consisting st 
%e poems (corresponding to our chapter divi. 
8ions) v.rtttcn in the K.ina or Lamentatioa metttj 
probably dating from the fifth century EC and 
composed for occasions commenjoratlng the M 
of Jerusalem. It it not clear whether they were 
written in Palestine or in Babylonia, The first 
four are “alphabetic acro5tic8’’~a word beginning 
with the next letter of the Hebrew alphabet (22 
fft&adiag^ at the bei'inrtmg' of eacli cinxt of 
several lines or verses The ffth poem Bit 
twenty'two (1) \er&eaa Poems 1* 2 and are 

lo the vem of lamentations or dirges Such a* 
were sung at funerals. Jerusalem « figuratively 
Considered che deceased. Poem 3 ia in the 
of in individual lamentationj with the unusual 
feaCufe that a male fnot female) ^ure persoui* 
fies the people or city Poem S la a collective 
lamentation Kinship of diction wjth Isaiai* 
appears in I and 3 Ascription of tic 
to J lit* hf tTadiCion n tnatu U 
ChrtJttnJei 35 25 howrvrr hard^ r*n hjrrt tii* 

ojlcdion u BiLad, The vi ^ sxt cod' 


tanfraJic 


Lateran 


ade wtfi Jeemahs utterances and 2 9 4 17 

<7diji!o£Jini 

n H Pfeiffer. ItitTOduclwa lo we Old leswmem 
(■10411 - T. A Bewer. Literature of the Old Testa- 
^enl (cev ed , 1935) i.o k 


Lanfranc (d 10891 Rising- to prominence as a 
Paviaa jurist, te achieved greater fame as prior 
asd renovator of the monastery of Bee*. Here 
he emerged as a peerless teacher, and as the tri- 
umphant opponent of Berengar of Tours*. Sub- 
lequently abbot of St Stephen in Caen, he was 
elected in 1070 to the archbishopric of Canteihurv 
through which office he effected a disciplinary re- 
Mganiaatiott of ecclesiastical hfe in England See 
William of Malmesbury r c p. 

Lani, Heinrich (1826-1876) A radical re- 
formed theologian who was pastor at Wartau, St 
Gallen, Switeerland. He brought the ecclesiasti- 
cal function more strongly to the fore than the 
hiatonca! function 

Verssih etttee christhchin Do^mana alien Christen 
dargfiotfB "(Bcrlm, 1851), £i» Gang duren die 
eirtsikche Well (Berlin, 1859) , Martin Luther (Ber- 
lin 1870) H.H. 


Lange, Frederick Alberts (1828-1875) As one 
of the most attractive of nineteenth century Ger- 
man thinkers, he denied the pretensions of a ma- 
terialistic metaphysics on the ground that like 
metaphjsics, It illegitimately extends the categones 
beyond experience, and on the ground that it must 
necessarily fail m its attempt to reduce mind to 
physical terms. Metaphysical and religious spec- 
ulations have no theoretical hut practical value in 
life Materialism is only justified as a method 
and not as a world view Ideals are the legit- 
imate erpressions of the moral, aesthetic and re- 
ligious nature of man Although errors arise 
when ideals are taken for actualities, they are to 
be judged only by their own standards. 

Htjtttfj iff Materialism (1925) , J M Bosch, 
frtedrich Alhert Lange and setn "Standpunkt des 
ideals," (Ftauenfeld, Switaerland, 1890) ; W Gena, 
Der Agnesttsismus Herbert Spencers ntu Kackstebt aaf 
Aaptit Comte and Friedrich Albert Lange (Gteifs- 
wald. 1902 ) , P Grebe, Dte Arbetterfrage bet Lange, 
Ketteler, Jorg, Schafie Aufgeaetgt an threr Ausem- 
endertetzung nttt lASalle (Berlin, 1955), 

H K. 


Lange, Johann Peter: (1802-1884) He taught 
at the universities of Zurich and Bonn. He en- 
riched bibliciam through speculation, however, 
■without the necessary discipline of thought 
Dar Leben Jesu nach den Baangehen, 5 vois 
(Heidelberg, lSd4-if7) ; Chnsthebe DogmaUk, 3 vets 
(Heidelberg, 1849-52, 2 cd„ Heidelberg, 1870) 

B.H 

Langton, Stephen* Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1207-1228, died m the latter year. 
He was a friend of Innocent III* an influential 
statesman, and co-author of the Magna Charts*, 
He IS responsible for the division of the Bible 
into chapters. (See chapters and verses) In 1222 
he hdd a Prox aaa] Synod at CXncy which was 
•f ncc for the fidairx of tie 

Chmch E&fljnuL C-T 


Laod cea Synod of A I al hu h c&unc 1 
held bo t A D 36+ o doo m n y w h ques 
tions of church organizations It f^ed a Canon 
of Scripture wh*ch omittetl the Book of Revela- 
tion^> tried to regulate the practice of penance*, 
and, probably with the practice of certain Gnostic 
eecta m mind, jt forbade the worship of angeU* 
and the use of unauthorised hymns a E R 

LrdO"t&e< See Chinese Terminology- 

Lao TzUr See Chinese Terminology. 

lapidaries : Books describing the supernatural 
properties of jewels Epiphaniua* of Cyprus (d* 
403) and Marbod of Rennes (d 1123) are prom- 
inent authors of lapidaries 
j Evans, ^io-gical jewels oj she M^ddh Ages and 
the Renatesance, <1922). L Thorndike, Hfsicry of 
Magu atfd ExperJTnental Science (l923-4i), 6 vols 

J-T M, 

lapsed . A tenn applied m the early Church to 
Christians who because of persecution fell away 
from Christian faith and practice The numerous 
classes which have been distinguished among the 
lapsed may be pnncipall> grouped as follows 
the sacfsjicait, who had sacrificed to the pagan 
gods, the thunjicaiii who had burned incense to 
the gods, the UhellaUct, who had won immunity 
by presenting papers secured bv bribery of through 
other means containing the false or true declara- 
tion that they had performed the one or the other 
of the preceding idolatrous acts as required, the 
tradttoresj who under the persecution of Diocle- 
tian* gave up the sacred books or vessels of the 
Church. The question as to the leniency or 
severity to be shown to the lapsed who desired 
readrmsBion to the Church led to bitter contro- 
versy and schismsj with the policy of readmissioa 
under a avstem of public confession and penance** 
finally pre\ ailing. Cf Novatian. H.w j. 

lares: See Roman religions. 

LaSalle, St. John Baptist de* (165I-I7I9) 

Trench Roman Catholic priest, who founded at 
Rheims in 168+ the Institute of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools He has been called the 
Pcstalozzi of France because of hie educational 
reforms. See Christian Brothers b a.r 

last ]ud^maat: See final judgment 

Lateran Councils: There were five Ecumenical 
Councils* held at the Lateran Palace of the popes 
in Rome, so called because m ancient times the 
Laterani Family occupied the present site The 
first of these General Councils was celebrated m 
1123, under CaUiKtus II (1119-2+) confirming 
the Treaty of Worms with King Henry V of 
Germany and putting an' end to the InveaCiture* 
Controversies, the second, in 1139, under Inno- 
cent II (1130-43) excommunicating Roger of 
Sicily and the bishops appointed by the Anti- 
Pope*, Anaclete II, etabilizing the “privilegium 
canon i* in def of clencs and rc-appromag 
the decree of K'cho at IJ r^Brdjng the eloction 
of popCfi the thrrd, a H 9 imder der 



Latimer 


III* (1 1 59 8 ) set 1 ng the con ove es w th 
Empero Fteder k I (Ba barossa) of Germany 
and confLrming' the Peace of Venice, the four^^ 
in the most important of ^11 under 

Innocent III* (1198-1216), stabiliriHg: the use of 
tho term “transubstaatiation”* regarding the Eu- 
charist* and enjoining under pam of excommuni- 
cation the reception of Holy Communion at 
Easter time, and rinally, the ffthj iii 
under Julius II (1503-13) convoked to re-estab- 
lish peace among the Christian princes, to promote 
the war against the Turks and to reform the 
Church “in its head and members”. 

The Acts of the various Councils were pub- 
lished by such well-known compilers as Mansi in 
hi* C/yiudu'itm fiova el amplUstma eellecHt 
(Pans 1901-24-), and by Hefele, Conctlhitgeseh- 
tem (Freiburg in Br., 1886), (French transl, by 
Eeclerq) Besides the Ecumenical Councils there 
were also many other councils celebrated at the 
Eattfan but they were of local nature and are 
usually referred to as Synods 
Litt. G. G Mansi, ConoUerunt Nova it Amlhs- 
tma CoUectio (Venice, 277<S) XXI. 278 m U) , 
ih 1776, XXI, 521-546 (ID , li 1778, XJGI 203- 
468 <IID , ib 1778, XXH. ?53;1086 (iv) . Pans, 
1P03. XXXII, 64M003 (V>, C J von Hefele. 
Conetltengssthichte (Fr«b in Br , 185J-90) , bi^cn 
ti by H Ledercq, Hislotre des Conetls (Pans, 1907- 
ISl. P Deslindces. Let grandt concus de hateraa 
(Pans, 1913) , X Pastoc, Hisrsfy of the Popes p^- 
don and St Louis Herder), Voi VlII, (1923) IX; 
Did. de la Theol Cath VIII, 2628-86 , Cath Eneyc 
IX, 16 19 R.M.B. 


Latimer, Hu^h: (c 14'90'1S47) English re- 
former His preaching, clearly implying Re- 
formed doctrines, early made' him a center of 
debate in Cambridge and London. Though he 
rose to be bishop of Worcester, his greatness lay 
in his power as a preacher. His sermons estab- 
lished Reformation principles in the hearts and 
minds of the people, and gave the movement its 
distinctive complexion Martyred under Mary- 

G !t.C. 


Latin America, reli|init in; The Roman 
Catholic faith was introduced into Latin America 
at the time of the Spanish Conquest, which, in a 
sense, was a religious crusade This was in the 
early part of the 16th century Culturally and 
religiously, Latin America owes a debt to Spain 
and Portugal The moat notable work was the 
pioneer missionaty activity of the religious orders. 
On the Spanish settlements the tiHomtenda sys- 
tem had as its principal object the conversion of 
the Indians to the Cathoiie faith Although masses 
of these were baptized they remained thoroughly 
pagan and even todav their fundamental beliefs 
and practices are still pagan 

From the time of the Conquest and settlement 
of the Jfew World the question of state and 
church relationship was of paramount importance 
and it continues to play an important part fa the 
life of the Latin American republics. Ecclesiastical 
patronage was granted to the monarchs of Spain 
and Portugal. By tins means and through the 
Inquisition* the mother — aoiniit *0 *ijc»e 

political muty and a ngiiJ control of ex 

pmaon m colamal 


IifltUl 

Follow ng pol t cal udependen e a the W 
nug of the 1 9th centuiy the confl ct betm-s 
Church and State continued in all countnei, 
the questions of control of personnel, church' ptot. 
erty and education Religious freedom becaiut 
prominent issue. Peru was tie hst copubr h 
give religious freedom (1915) Daring the ]„( 
century party-politics had their basis largely a 
the religious questions and continue to dc so todjr 
The liberals, under different names, art generallT 
anti-clerical though nominally Roman CstijJw 
as individuals, while the conservatives stand fo, 
the prerogatives and power of the Church sud an 
often drawn from the landowning aristocracy. 

Today many of the educated classes, itudtni), 
professionals and the like, are estranged fiom du 
Church Formerly, some of them embraced jg 
nosticisro or atheism, but in recent years a desf 
spiritual unrest and a search for reality have beta 
discernible. At the same time positivism*, sjiKtj. 
alism as well as oriental cults and philcsojhia 
have gained a considerable number of adheienti 
cspeciaDy in Brazil and Chile. 

The most significant religious movement o( 
modern times is that of Protestantism, which, a 
cept for sporadic attempts in earlier centunes, wu 
introduced effectively during the second half of 
the 19tb centuiy This movement has emphssised 
the evaageiical note and the ethical content of 
personal religion. British and North Amentu 
missionary societies have made an outstanJiij 
contribution through their educational, ffitdital 
and social institutions, la some cases these uet 
begun at the invitation of liberal Latin Amsiicu 
presidents The American Bible Society and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society have distnbutti 
the Scriptures in all countries. (See Bible S« 
eties). In recent years the Protestant Church in 
grown rapidly. From 1925 to 1938 the niunherof 
members trebled. The strongest churches are tj 
be found in Brazil, Mexico and Argentina Ii 
the last twrenly years there has been a notable de- 
velopment m national leadership and mdigcnoti 
churches 

A series of international conferences of Prot 
estant forces have been held, beginning at Panami 
in 1916. At this conference the Committee an 
Cooperation in Latin America was created bv rep 
reseatatives of the aiission boards of most of the 
major Protestant denominations. This Commitlei 
with headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue, NewYorli, 
seeks to coordinate the efforts of the difierait 
bodies, publishes the influential Spanish magaaat 
Za Ntitva Hetngcracfs, promotes a literacy cam- 
paign throughout Latin America, using the Lan- 
bach method, and has a comprehensive piograi 
of Christian literature. Some of the larger mil- 
sion boards working in Latin America mdudt 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Preslp 
terian Church in the U S. A , The Board of Ki 
tioaa! Missions of the Presbyterian Church in tie 
U. S. A., The Board of Missions and Churcli Er 
tenDon of the M Oumdii Tbt 

Baptist Hocqc Society Iha 

Conanl of the Ep *ccpzl Chsnh Tit 



Latter 


Latin 


Un fid Ch stiaa M 5s onary Soc ety (Ind anapol s 

present aine the Rosnaa Catholic Church 
g seeking to regain an ecclesiastical monopoly m 
Latin America through, the eKclusian of Protestant 
aiissionaries. Liberal groups in the Peruvian 
Congress and elsewhere have recently been vocal 
on diiB issue The fear of communism and social 
upheaval has tended to strengthen the alliance be- 
tween the conservative reactionary groups and the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in many parts of Latin 


America , - . 

Books qn Religion m Lahn America , I'lom 

T A Mackay, The Other Spanish Christ . 

I L Mecham, The Church and State m Latin Amer- 
('10343 . W. S Ryeroft On This Foandatton, 
The Evantdscal Witness sn Latin America (1942) 

W E R. 


Latin (Zlhristianity: Historical form of Chris- 
tian beliefs and practices developed in the church 
of the LaUn countries ot Europe and overseas and 
other churches under pope at Rome. K.ir c- 


Latin, ecolesiasticai; See ecclesiastical Latin- 


Latitudioaiians A body of Anglicans, sprung 
from the Low Church* party, who looked to 
Comprehension rather than toleration as the ideal 
for the Church of England'* Their aim was 
greater Latitude, alike from the narro-wness of 
rigid Calvinism and rigid Catholicism of the 
Laudian* variety The name -was first attached 
to the Anglicans ■who conformed to the Cromwel- 
lian Church settlement, but the great age of Lati- 
tudmarians was from 168S, under the leadership 
of Archbishop Tillotson (1630-1694) under the 
influence of 4e writings of Chillingworth (1602- 
44) and the Platonism of Whichcote (d 1683) 
Antagonism came not only from the Anglican 

side, Baxter referred to them as the "Cambridge 
Arminans” r.w.B. 

iatria: (Gr. the status of a servant) A term 

used, technically, to designate that supreme adora- 
tion rendered to Divinity, exclusively, as Sovereign 
Creator, sustainer, and last end of the creature* 
It 16 thus distinguished from dsslia*, which is the 
veneration due saints and angels, and Ayperdidus, 
which IS the special honor due Mary* See 
Mariolatry. r.c;.p. 

Latter Day Saints* (general article on) A group 
of SIX religious sects, otherwise known as Mor- 
mons, first founded by Joseph Smith at Fayette, 
N y., In 1830 Smith claimed to have received 
a series of divine revelations instructing him 

about the second coming of Christ, the organiaa- 
tion of a new church, and the whereabouts of 
certain golden plates bearing the message of a 
new dispensation. When he ■was twenty-one years 
old he secured these plates from which he and 
others translated the book of Mormon*, accepted 
by the believers as a divinely inspired revelation. 
According to this book America was settled by 
an ancient people dispersed from the east when 
human tongues were coniuscd «1 the Tower of 
Babel and by Israel tea who cm grated from Jem. 
Salem six hundred j before diruX 

Saulh and hia fnends gamed some ronverts 


and e abl shed olon es n Oh 0 I no and 
M sou fol ow ng a p cy of eg ega ng the 
converts from the "gentiles ” They encountered 
opposition everywhere because of the extravagant 
claims of revelations from Christ, John the Bap- 
tist, and various apostles, and because of their 
advocacy of polygamj. In 1844 Smith was killed 
in a not at Carthage, III. The remarkable Mor- 
mon leader, Brigham Young, led the main body 
to Utah m 1848, -where they founded Salt Lake 
City and secured possession of large areas of ter- 
ritory Young published his doctrine of “celestial 
marriage” (for eternity as well as time) and poly- 
gamy in 18S2, and he and the Mormon leaders 
generally practiced plural marriage This brought 
them into conflict with the laws of the United 
States and led practically to war between the 
Mormons and the authonties Polygamy was 
publicly disavowed in 1890 

Mormon doctrine includes belief in the Bible 
and the mam tenets of the Christian religion 
but it adds original elements of its own Chief 
among these is the inspiration of the Book of 
Mormon, special divine revelations of various 
kinds, two orders of priesthood, the Aaronic and 
the Melchizedek, and the activities of various 
angels, especially the guiding spirit of the Mor- 
mons, Moroni Its officers, headed by an all 
powerful president and two other “high priests,” 
are apostles, patriarchs, seventies, elders, and 
bishops Visions, prophecy, the gift of tongues, 
divnne healing, and various other gifts are be- 
lieved in The second coming of Christ is im- 
minent and he will set up his city of Zion in the 
United States, while the “ten tribes” Will be re- 
stored and the Jews will return to Palestine 

The Mormons were reputed to have amassed 
vast wealth in Utah Their noted temple (from 
which “gentiles” and lukewarm Mormons are ex- 
cluded) and tabernacle at Salt Lake City are well 
known Thev oppose the use of liquor, tobacco, 
tea, and coffee. They are energetic in proselyting 
and have sent missionaries into all parts of the 
world, many young Mormons serve a missionary 
apprenticeship before taking their places m the 
business world 

The total group of Mormons number about 
775,000, mainly in Utah (340,000) and Idaho 
(100,000) and the western states. There are 
over 2,000 local churches They are divided into 
SIX different denominations 

1. The Church oj Jesus Christ of Lifter Day 
Saanls 13 the main, or Salt Lake City, group which 
has more than half the churdies and S5% of 
the members. 

2* The Reorganised Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints (567 churches and 94,000 meai- 
hers) claims to be the true Mormon Church 
founded by Joseph Smith*. It denied the claims 
of Brigham Young* and opposed polygamy. It 
was originally constituted by the few churches 
which survived after the mam body went to Utah 
The sen of the original Joseph Smith was ts 
hfad fo many years, and a grandson s pres dent 
at the p Headquarters are at Indc- 

Mo 



lifltSer 


3 Chu h oi Ch t {temple Lot) s a graap 
of 16 chu ches stud 700 members ■wb ch o g nally 
KLo-ved from Illiaois, where tlier remained when 
the majn body went to Missouri, to Independence, 
Mo , in response to an alleged divme revelation 
In 1S64. There they purchased the “temple lot,” 
2% acres of land said to have been selected in 
1831 as the site of the temple in the “land of 
2ion ” This lot has great aiguiicance in their 
eves, since the temple which is to stand on it 
will be the center of the new world order to be 
ushered in when the Nevr Jerusalem is built and 
Christ returns In 1891 the Heorgauiaed Church 
began legal proceeding to secure the Jot and in 
1895 the decision was rendered in its favor 

4. Church ef Jesus Chris/ {Skketiom-les). This 
group has 3J churches and 1600 members It 
was founded by William Bickerton at Greenock, 
Pa, in 1863 This roan claimed divine inspira- 
tions of various kinds and he gathered a group 
of believers who remained in the east after the 
departure of the mam body, and who opposed 
Brigham Young, polygamy, baptism for the dead, 
and other Mormon ideas 

5. Church of Jesus Christ {CutUrites). This 
little group of 30 Mormons has a church at In- 
dependence, Mo., and another at Cliterall, Mmn 
They claim to be the true church founded fay 
Joseph Smith, all others having apostatised The 
sect was founded by Alpheas Cutler, one of 
Smith’s elders, when he saw m the sk} the sigtt 
of “two half-moons with their backs together” 
Cutler’s successor tried to establish community of 
goods, and the pnncipte that ovraership should 
vest only in the church still prevails. 

6- Church of Jesus Chnst {Str&ngftes), This 
sect of 4 churches and 120 members claims to be 
the original and only Mormon body. Its prophet 
and founder was James J, Strang who is said to 
have been, designated by Joseph Smith as his suc- 
cessor. After the murder of Smith, Strang was 
“ordained by the hands of angels” and tried to 
assume leadership and started to build a “stake m 
Zion” at Voree, near Burlington, Wis, But ho 
was rejected by the roam body who “voted they 
wanted no more prophets of God to lead them ” 
Strang continued his prophetic work, however, 
translated “by Vrim and rhummim," from certain 
“plates of Laban” missed by Smith, a book called 
“Book of Law of the Lord,” and was finally 
crowned king m 1850. He was assassinated lO 
1856. K.T.C. 

Latter Uoy Saints t Or more correctly The 
Church of Jesus Christ (of Latter Day Saints was 
added for legal reasons), organiaed 6 April 1830 
by Joseph Smith, Jr* in Sebeca County, Hew Yorkj 
later moved to Bhrtlasd, Ohio, where temple was 
built, Independence, Missouri i Caldwell County, 
Missouri, Nauvoo, Illinois After death of 
Joseph Smith Jr. by mob, 27 June 1844, moat of 
the over 200,000 members were scattered Some 
20,000 followed Brigham Young to Htaftj some 
othn* formed stualier groups and in 1852 reov 
the of Joseph Smith HI 

in I860 togeticT wah the brother sw 


ters and all descendan a of Joseph Sm j, j y. 
g oup had headquar e s a ‘ p ano. Iduua ft 
Lamoni, Iowa, and, since 1907, Indcpe^da^ 

MlMOUfis ^ 

In doctrine, liberal with no set creed but k 
cepts principles of Apostles Creed, trmitanaa. 1 
cepts the Bible as the fundamental work of CLii. 
tianity, the Book of Mormon, as a record of lit 
early iniabitanis of America i present reveUtua 
issued as Doctrine and Covenants, ordained pnt,t. 
hood with gradations of first Presidency; Apotde, 
{12)', Seventy (7 quorams), high priesti, mclid 
ing High Council evangelists, bishops, also elilm 
priests, teachers and deacons, believes every oat 
has right of approach to God, with spiritual jiftj 
through conimaatinn, baptism by immersion, Li 
mg (James S 15) ’ 

Also Christian economic order of Enoch to cart 
for poor through donation of surplus with esu; 
man his home and stewardship. 

Believe in endowment of the Spirit (Lk. 2449, 
Acts 2 1-21), and that God is unchangeable. 

Herman C Smith, History of the Cbttnh fiBM 
189?. ISW. 1903). Vols 1-4, Times unJ sS 
1839-1846, Nauvoo, Elbert A. Smith, risssi Atejiin 
tracts, Elbert A Smrth Fasth of Our Patierj (1940) 
Elbert A Smith, 'If'hat Latter Day Samrs BiaL 
ahout God (1937) . Elbert A Smith, Whu Utle 
Day Saints Believe aiout Imrnorialuy (I937) 

S.AJ. 


Latter Day Saints— Reorganized: Has Wm 
held a continuation of the Original Latter Bsj 
Saints, alike in doctrine and practice. (Fedsnl 
Reporter, 60-937, Court of Common Pleas, Lakt 
County, Ohio, 1880, m re Kirtland Temtlt.) 
Headquarters — Independence, Missouri Presideat 
— Frederick M Smith, graadson of Joseph Sniidi, 
J’’- BJIA 


Latter Day Saints — ^Utah: Sometimes called 
Mormons, started with those who followed Bng- 
ham Young to Utah, there rcbaptired and rectm- 
firmed. On 29 August 1852 first published cdei- 
tial marriage, popularly called polygamy, a ptat 
lice previously started by Young and associate 
leaders and continued until Manifesto of 1690 and 
later proclamations of Presidency officially rcpu 
diated practice, but held as celestial mamage for 
life Co come, ideal of God as once a man »iCt 
celestial wives, Adam as God was once, taught 
by Young and others now rejected as only that 
personal, not official, teaching To tie three 
books nanoed under Latter Day Saints, they add 
the Book of Abraham, in The Pearl of Greet 
Price (1851). Build temples for ritual use voth 
grips and pass words, baptism for dead aacestnri, 
Hea'dquarters — Salt Lake City. Hefaer J Grant, 
President. 

John A Widrtoe, Rational Theology, Pp 33, M. 
63, 148 ; Jas E Talmsee, The Afticlss 0 } Faith, pp 
455, 440, 437 , B H Roberts, Defense of the FeSi 
and the Sasuts (1907), p 18 fi tJOi 


Latter, the, Prophets : See canon, Old and Nw 
T“* 1. 

Land, (1573^1645) if 

doimg the troubled eUys of the Staet 



law 


lauds 


monardij Su cess ve y B shop of London and 
Ar all liop of ® Laud became first m n 

jstcr of the crown, standing with Charles I and 
Strafford against Puritanism and the common- 
wealtt. He was a vigorous churchman, loyal to 
Catholic standards which he sought to impose by 
force. This caused disaster both m England and 
la Scotland, where his policy gave rise to the 
“Covenant.” He was impeached, tried for 
treason, and executed by the Long Parliament, in 
His chief place m religions history is 
as a defender of the catholicity of the Church of 
England, and his afologta for that Church is his 
most important published work. w.n.p. 

lauds’ (Lt. laudss) The drawn service in the 
system of Hours* usually, when sung in choir, 
following immediately upon Matins* So called 
from the use of the lauLsU psalms (Ps. I+8-S0). 
See divine office p.v.n. 


Lavabo; (Lat. I will wash) The first word of 
verses 6-i2 of Psalm XXV in the Vulgate, be- 
ginning, “Lavabo inter innocentes manus meas,” 
said by the celebrant while washing and drying 
hit fingers after the ofiEertoxy of the Mass*, used 
as a name for the ceremony. The Lavabo orig- 
inated in the practical necessity of cleansing the 
Sagers after handling offerings of bread, fruit, 
etc., donated by the faithful. It now symboliees 
that purity with which the sacred mysteries should 
be approached- J * t 


Lavater, Johann Caspar: (174I-1S01) Protes- 
tant thinker Born Zurich, Switieriand Erten- 
sive journeys through Germany brought him into 
contact with most of the leading contemporaries. 
He became in 1769 pastor In Zurich where he 
died The first Protestant theologian to conceive 
of the ministry pnmarily as cure of souls Coun- 
selled many thousands in interviews and through 
an extensive correspondence. Christianity to him 
consisted mainly In personal relationships, “Vir- 
tuose der Frenndschaft”. His religion was open 
to philosophical arguments, but remained, never- 
theless both Biblical and emotional. It con- 


tributed much to the defeat of the older type of 
rationalism and paved the way toward German 
idealism. The meticulous self-scrutiny of his 
Secre/ Diary inaugurated in Germany and Britain 
the fashion of writing “moral diaries”. 

Like Hamann* Lavater interpreted nature as 
the direct manifestation of the Divine Spirit. His 
works on physiognomies were an expression of 
this view. They were as successful as his re- 
ligious writings. 

Prinapal wocks Autiichten in die Ewtgktit (1769- 
1773): Phystognomiseht Pratt/stnli (1775-1778, Engl 
tr by H Hunter. 1810 and Thos Holcroft. 1808, 
ihmtiated by Wm Blake and others) , Gtitmis 
Tigtiuch nan einem Beohaebter jeiner sethi (1772- 
1773, Engt. fit 1793) . Jasus Mtsitas, or the Evan- 
g^ts and Acts of the Apostles, 4 vol Geiammltt 
Wsrkt (1841-1844) , Biographies by P J Heisch, 
I84z (Eng) ; Fr Munker, 1883, A, VSmcl, 1927, 
and Qir. Janentzky, 1928 (all three m German) , 
OI Guioandeau, 1924 (Ften^). oa.p. 


law: In the juridical sense, the aggregate of 
those rules of conduct which die governing power 


of a commun ty recogn zes as those wh ch t w 11 
enfor e or sanction and acco d ng to wh ch t 
will regulate, limit, or protect the acts of its 
members. Theories as to the nature and origin 
of law vary with the niffereut schools of juris- 
prudence I) To the naiaral law scheol, which 
grew out of the Stoic philosophy and Homan jur- 
isprudence, law IS the expression of right reason 
inhering m the nature of mao and society which 
is ethically binding as a rule of civil conduct, 
and which it Is the duty of society as politically 
organised to recognise and enforeej 2) to the 
aftalyitcai school^ which was first definitely formu- 
lated by Thomas Hobbes* in his Levtathan (1651) 
but which became dominant among English- 
speaking peoples through the writings of John 
Austin (1790-1859), law is the command of the 
sovereign to his subjects to perform or abstain 
from performing definite acts, to the breach of 
which a definite penalty is attached, while 3) to 
the histonoal and eemparatpoe schools, originating 
with the historical and social sciences in the nine- 
teenth century and popularized by the writings of 
Henry Sumner Maine (1822-88), law is a social 
product consisting of certain authoritative regula- 
tions of social relations which were slowly dif- 
ferentiated and developed out of the matrix of 
custom and distinguished from it by a) the nature 
of the authority or sanctions involved, (b) the 
procedure or mode of regulation, and (c) their 
social function or scope 

Many primitive peoples have not yet evolved 
law as distinct from custom in any meaningful 
sense of the term Yet such societies are not on 
that account characterized by anarchy and un- 
governed violence On the contrary, m primi- 
tive society custom conditions, permeates, and con- 
trols every phase of man’s social and personal 
behavior from birth to death Agreement as to 
what 18 required and what is prohibited is so 
universal and. conformity is so general that con- 
trol ii for the most part exercised by consensus 
rather than by constraint Most of the violations 
which occur are dealt with by such informal and 
general or diffuse sanctions as disapprobation and 
ridicule. Some violations, however, involve re 
ligioos sanctions, and are conceived of as produc- 
ing in the offender a state of ceremonial unclean- 
aess or pollution which endangers both himself 
and those in contact with him, and which can be 
removed only by the performance of prescribed 
religious rites. 

Law, however, has developed out of certain 
customary methods of redress of public and pri- 
vate wrongs. Among most, if not quite all, 
peoples there exist powerful sanctions which arc 
obviously communal in character. They are often 
visited upon the offender by means which ex- 
press the moral indignation of the group in a 
manner quite similar to modern lynch law They 
are especially concerned with maintaining certain 
customs which are felt as especially sacred and 
whose violation is therefore looked upon as a 
form of sacrilege which endangers the life of the 
group by rendering It ritualistically unclean and 
exposing It to the wrath of the gods. The «f- 
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fende the efo e on d bu ned sa fi ed o 

he god o out awed f on the g oup Be ause 

un eanne s oked up n a a fo n f phj'S a 

po u n wh h n be njmun a d by on a 
the en e fam yo bodgopofhe offende 
togeth w h ha p pe y Bometm ac uded 
in the penalty, as in the case of the punishment 
of Achan^s theft ( Joshua, ch 7), Among the 
actions most commonly treated in this manner are 
witchcraft*, incest, and breaches of marriage cus- 
toms, although any act may be included which is 
thought of as a serious violation of sacred pro- 
iiibitions Such sanctions provide the starting 
point for the evolution of primitive law 

Acts of pn'\iate vengeance vi'^ited hv the injured 
upon the guill\ for violations of custom which are 
not felt to endanger the community as a whole 
constitute a second source of law For private 
vengeance is casual and arbitrary at best, and the 
principle of solidarity and collective responsibility 
of the kindred which makea the hlood* feud as in- 
terminable conflict between the families of the 
aggrieved and the aggressor, constitutes a per- 
petuate threat to socisL harmony Hence custom, 
which at first Banctiooed only the right of pn- 
■vate vengeance, ultimately prescribes both its ex- 
tent and duration. Thus arises the lex iaUoms* 
which demands that there shall be an equivalence 
betv.reen the injury and the penalty, and that, 
when vengeance has once been exacted, further 
retaliation thall cease But an offender may suf- 
fer in property as well as in person, and a further 
mitigation of the blood feud is the composition 
for offenses, or money payment in lieu of physical 
mjury* 

These methods for the redress of publio and 
private wrongs are applicable only when rights are 
clear and violations apparent They provide no 
means of settling controversies as to the existence 
of an Injury and the actuality of alleged guiUt 
But every group ha? leaders whose authority i« 
based on age, atrength, courage, skill, intelli- 
gence, personality, oi other valued qualities. 
These elders, headmen, or chiefs provide im- 
partial arbiters to hear complaints and hand 
down decisions as to the character of the repara- 
tion due But they did not dare to execute their 
own sentences for fear of involving themselves 
m the blood feud. Nor did they presume to de- 
termine cases in the light of their human wisdom 
alone. Hence they employed oaths* and ordeaU 
by which the gods were called upon to render 
their judgments as to guilt or innocence. 

Law, in. the full juridical sense of the term, 
can hardly be sazd to exist until there emerges a 
central executive authority suficiently powerful to 
enforce its decision without fear of blood ven- 
geance But even at this stage the admmietration. 
of justice by a central power does not involve the 
right to maice new laws bv legislation and judicial 
action Even at a relatively advanced stage of 
cultural development, kings who are justly de- 
scribed as autocrats arc as much bound by custom 
as arc thri sub'eetj As an £11 ^ tmg state- 

jnent m King Alfred i Ij»w e rt? “I dunt 

no/ let down much of njy own,'' 


A though ue eg a on the powe f e 
a ng new eg a ons by a of po a an ho y 
wh ch ha be ome the h ef s u ce of aw c m d 
e n omp ex e es w a ned by m ny ad 
van dp a e e of the An en Wo d 
no until he e gh eentb. en u y d d h f po 
tentialiEies of this power begin to be employed 
Yet even today custom continues to he an iin-» 
portant, though diminishing, source of law, 

Law in modern society therefore has three 
sources Legislative enactments constitute the hx 
suTtpta, or siatiJ'QT’^ laze Long prevailing cus- 
toms, sanctioned b> the consent of those who use 
them and recognised by the final courts of appeal, 
as reasonable, consistent, and established, con- 
stitute the lex noTi-scnpCa^ or commax^ l&tv The 
law established by judicial decision in adapting 
either statutorv or common law to particular case® 
constitutes case laze If in the process of inter- 
pretation an absolutely new rule is added to the 
law, it IS property referred to as ^udtctal legtslor 
tU>it 

The scope of law has evolved pan pasu with it» 
sanctions and procedures Primitive society » 
marked by a strong predominance of the criminal 
over the civil law This was due, as Marne ha* 
shown, not to the greater turbulence of primitive 
peoples, but to the fact that absence of contract, 
the regulation of personal relations by the statu* 
of individuals, the administration and inheritance 
of property according to custom, and the relative 
isolation and ethnocentnsm of kinship and ter- 
ritorial groups, left little occasion for the devel- 
opment of other legal functions But the e^o^u- 
tion of social organization created new problem* 
in social control and enlarged the scope of the 
law The increasing interdependence of sov 
ereign states has led to the compilation of inisr- 
naiionai late It consists of the system of rules 
which regulate the intercourse of states and de- 
termine their reciprocal nghts and obligations It 
is still almost wholly customary in character It 
consists of acts and forbearances of states with re- 
spect to each other, and has no other sanctions 
than decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind.” International courts and tribunals, like 
those of primitive society, inust depend upon 
the willingness of the disputants to accept their 
deeiBions, and when thia fails, the resort is to that 
modern form of organized vengeance and blood 
feud known as war The body of law in force 
withm the political jurisdiction of a state la 
called, not very appropriately, mamclpal late. 
SuifsiaeUfve late defines or creates the rights which 
the courts are called upon to administer in contra" 
distinction to ad^ecUvs which defines or cre- 
ates the means and procedures of enforcing them. 
Tiihho late consists of the legalization to which 
governmental power has become subjected in the 
process of its development It includes 1) con^ 
siftutienal laze, which defines the form of gov- 
ernment and the relations of the different branchea 
of government to eacb other, 2) aimvji^^tTaiwe 
lauj whiLh p cacribc* the manner n which diC 
powera of gervemmen iJall be cxcroicd wrtiun 
the 00 on, ftnd the nghta and dotict 
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law 


q( g nm n ] offi ala and he e a ons be 
t^een g p a pe sons and 3) 

cmft^nal v^hiLh deals with injuries to the 

government or to the public at large resulting 
from Molations of law and prescribes penalties 
for the same Fnveise, or cs-vil lazv defines the 
rights and privileges o£ personsj both natural and 
juridical) and deals with things as property or 
objects of private right The term ‘pohtictil loro 
IS used bv some writers to refer to that part of 
jurisprudence* -which relates to the organhation 
and policy of states and their reUtiona to each 
other and to their citizens and subjects It in- 
eludes international, constitutional) and admmis^ 
trative law, as here defined, -See culture, primi- 
d've religion 

N S TimashefF, An Intfoduction to the Sociology 
of Law (1959) P VinogradofF, Outlines of His- 
torical Jurisprudence (London, 1920*22) ; L T 
Hobhouse, Mofuls sn Evolution (London, 1906) 
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Jaw* In Its most general sense, especially as it 
was used by the Hebrews and in Greek philosophy, 
the word law signifies every observed regularity 
of nature as -well as of human conduct, such regu- 
Untj being thought of as taking place m obedience 
to divine command Not until the eighteenth 
century is the meaning of law as an objectUcly 
observed regularity) i.e , a ‘^law of nature” (see 
natural hwj clearly and consistently distinguished 
from law aa the idea of a norm or a svstem of 
norms of human conduct to which human beings 
owe obfldtence, but which a man is free to dis- 
obey provided he is willing to suffer the penalty 
In the terimnology prevailing among preseut-dav 
lawyers the term law is confined to those rules 
of human conduct which are manipulated and en- 
forced by the state or, at least to such bodies of 
norms as are applied and interpreted m the same 
method jn which state enforced rules of human 
conduct arc handled If taken in this latter sense 
the term law is broad enough to cover the 
phenomena of International Law and. Ecclesias- 
tical Law which are not covered By the nar- 
rower meaning The la-wyer^s definition empha- 
sires that feature which distinguishes “law” from 
such other bodies of norms of human conduct as 
those ot social etiquette, religion and ethics 
While the sanction of law is the infliction upon 
the violator of some detriment by a special func- 
tionary of political*} organized society, the sanc- 
tion of etiquette con&ists m ridicule, boycott or 
some other form of unfavorable reaction of so- 
ciety as an unorganised or, at least not politically 
organized) group The sanction of the religious 
rule of conduct consists in the behever^s notions 
of incurring the -wrath of the deity m this or 
another world, and the ethical rule of conduct 
finds Its sanction m the feeling of uneasiness, 
remorse or deapondency -which attends or follows 
upon the violation of the ethical imperative in 
the mind of the person endowed with ethical sen- 
sibility While these various types of rules of 
h n conduct are diitingu ahed from each other 
4J1 mature asaiyna, m so-cal cd pnm U c law 
they form an odirtingmihcd ccunplc:x. 


The an n orap ehens e mean ng of the 
te m aw s 2 o fie ed n the e m no ogy of 
Thomist philosophy, -where eternal law, signifying 
^*the plan of the Divine Wisdom as directing all 
actions and movements^^ is divided into the two 
categories of the physical law and the moral law 
The former is obeyed perfectly and uniformly, 
the latter, however, but partially and imperfectly. 
Of the moral law, the following subdivisions are 
distinguished Natural Law constitutes ^^the par- 
ticipation of the eternal law m the rational 
cieature,” it is universal, perpetual, immutable, 
and easily known to any being endovved -with rea- 
son Dti>tne Lauif on the other hand, is inac- 
cessible to human reason and has therefore been 
supernaturally revealed to man by God in his 
infinite goodness and mercy Finally, husnan 
positive latv zs a rule of conduct, ^‘mandatory in 
form and freely established and promulgated 
by human superiors for the common good,” It 
IS this latter category alone to -v^hich present-day 
lawyers apply the term la-w. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of mod- 
ern society IS the monopolization of violence by 
the state Self-help, feud and spontaneous vio- 
lence are ^'out-la-wed’^, except in the relations of 
states among each other where the outlawry of 
war has so far remained a pious wish The ap- 
plication of violence as against individuals is not 
permitted to private persons but only to certain 
functionaries of politicall} organized society who, 
in contemporary America, are known under such 
names as sheriff, United States marshal!, prison- 
warden, public executioner, policeman or con- 
stable As a rule these ^^violcnce-ofScers” are not 
permitted to go into action except upon the ex- 
press order of a member of another set of societal 
functionaries, the “determination officers,” who 
are commonly known as courts or judges. These 
latter officers, in turn, are not allowed to order 
action against an individjal by a violence officer 
unless they have found that such individual has 
behaved himself m a certain “illegal” way If 
D does not pay the monev he owes C, the latter 
IS not allowed to resort to self-help but has to 
sue D before a court* If the latter after proper 
investigation finds that C*8 claim against D i8 
justified under the law, it orders the sheriff to 
levy execution upon so much of D’s assets as may 
be neccssarv to pay claim The judgment of 
the court empowfi>*s the sheriff or his deputy to 
break all resistance D mav offer, if necessary, by 
armed force With all its might the state ranges 
itself behind its citizen whom it prevents from 
“taking the law into his owd hands.” Looked 
upon in such an analysis the law appears as 
that body of rules virhich tell the determinauon 
officers of the state under what circumstances they 
have to order the violence officers to apply vio- 
lence against an individual. 

The opinion held b> contemporary American 
“realists” that law is not a body of rules but 
simply the sum total of the activities of the 
and other law pcop c (“Law n nothing but 
what the lidgct do^) ovexlooki the banc apaal 
need fo and p ty of offiaal 



act on The Lev athan State would he unbear 
able f e func ona ea were not bound to the ob 
aervance of de£n e ules 'fth ch of course have 
no Tea ty other han hat ot other contents of 
he human m nd bu whose mot a fo e can 
ha d y be den ed by psy holoj sta The sup eme 
functionaiies of soacLy cannot be euibed by le- 
gal” sanctions in the narrow sense of the word. 
The guarantee that the judges of a supreme court 
or a chief executive will apply the law lies in 
the wisdom of political organization, for instance, 
the technique of separation of powers, m the re- 
straining force of political prudence and public 
opinion, and ultimately m the motivating power 
of such bodies of meaning as ideas of morality 
and religion. 

The content of the rules of law which, through 
the foreseen sanction of politically organlaed vi- 
olence, are of motivating force to the individual 
members of society, are determined by numerous 
factors, which can be subsumed under the cate- 
gories of 1) the ethical convictions and habits of 
the “elite”, i e , that group or those groups whose 
convictions, habits and tastes set the pattern for 
the society in question) 2) the traditions and 
techniques of the “law spcaalista”, i.e., the judges 
and attorneys or, in certain countries, adminis- 
trative officials of various kinds. 

The effectiveness of the rules of law of a 
given society depends not only upon the efficiency 
ot the enforcement machinery but upon the de- 
gree of correspondence of the rules of law with 
the religious belief, the ethical eonvictiont and 
the traditions and habits of those to whom they 
are addressed. The strongest guarantee of the 
law consists, however, in the religious or ethical 
conviction, that law observance as such is pleas- 
ing to the Deity or constitutes an ethical impera- 
tive (Socrates I ). Finally, law cannot dispense 
with the emotional appeal of myths, symbols and 
ceremonies Definitions of law which exclude 
from this euphonious label politically enforced 
rules of human conduct which are not backed by 
the “ethical conviction of the people” or whose 
contents do not correspond to the ideals of the 
author of the definition may be means of propa- 
ganda against tyranny but are of little use in 
social science. 

The systems of positive law being presently m 
force in the various countries of the earth arc 
usually distinguished as belonging to either the 
group of the Common Law or to that of the 
Ctvtl Lata. The Common Law countries are those 
whose laws continue m an unbroken tradition 
those rules, techniques and legal usages Which have 
been developed since the 11th century in the Royal 
courts of England These countries are England 
Itself, Ireland, the greater part of the British 
Dominions and colonies and the United States. 
The Civil Law grew up m the countries of con- 
tinental Europe upon the basis of innumerable 
locally and socially different customs Toward 
the second half of the Middle Ages the revived 
law of Imperial Rome exercised a powerful uni- 
fying and systematising influence. Since the 
beginning of the 1 9th 'e jtuty the unifying trend 


has been counte ac ed by the growth of national 
sm wh ch resu ed n the enac ment of g ea ni 
tional cod £ a ons The codes of Fran e and 
Germany became models for othe count es so 
that the g eat fam y of so cal ed Romance laws 
(France Eelg um Nethe lands I aly Spa n 
Latm-American, and several Balkan countries) 
can now be distinguished from the German fam- 
ily of codes (Germany, territories formerly be- 
longing to Austria- Hungary, Switaerland, Japan, 
China, etc.). French law has also been the 
model for the laws of the Canadian Province of 
Quebec and for the Civil Code of the State of 
Louisiana Uncodifled versions of Civil Law are 
in force in Scotland, in the Union of South 
Africa and certain smaller parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, The Scandinavian 
countries, which were less affected by Roman law, 
have developed autonomous legal systems of their 
own, which have been considerably influenced, 
however, by the legal science of neighboring Ger- 
many. See jurisprudence) canon laW) natural 
ri^ts 

The literature on law is legion, William Seagle s 
The Qsiesi for Law (1941) may serve as the best 
ictroduedon and the most extensive collection of 
bibliographical data. Max Sadin's Tie Law and Mr. 
Smith (1938) is another fine explanation for the un- 
initiated. See, also, the articles and bibliographies on 
Law in the Ettcycio ptdta of the SoaM 
especially those by A B Radcliffe-Brown (Pnm 
itive) , L Wcimer( General View of Ancient) , 
E, Seidl (Egypnia) , P. Koschaker (Cuneiform) , 
A. Gulak (Jewish) , B Weiss (Greek) , A. A 
Schiller (HeUenistic) , E. von Kuenssberg (German. 
ic) . S Katrzeba (Slavic) , E, MacNeifi (Celtic) : 
J. Escarra (Chinese) , M, Takikawa (Japanese) , and 
S Vesey-Fitrgersld (Hindu) in 9 202 et sq , SchrUet 
(Roman Law^ 13 4lp, H. Hazeltine (Canon law) 
3 179 , J Dwlaieuil (Civil Law) 3.502 , R Pound 
(Common Law) 4 30 , and J Schacht, (Islamic Law) 
8.349. further articles on legal topics are indexed 
m vol 13 at p. 533. M ah. 

law, caoon* See canon law 

law, Hebrew: System of ritual practices and 
observances, and jurisprudence, believed by the 
Hebrews to have been divinely revealed to Moses 
on Smai and incorporated in the Pentateuch*. As 
among all peoples of antiquify, ntual and law 
proper, i.e., jurisprudence were undifferentiated, 
and were regarded as having a common origin. 
In the course of time, Hebrew law underwent a 
long process of development, This is especially 
perceptible in the law of the TannaiCic period 
(the first two centuries of the Christian era) 
where we meet with many significant variations 
from and developments of Biblical Law. The 
mam factors in the development of the Law were 
Interpretation, Enactment and Custom. When 
the Mishnah* was compiled by Rabbi Judah the 
Patriarch, it became the authentic guide to Jewish 
practice with regard to every matter affecting re- 
ligion and law The main task of the later schol- 
ars known as Amoraim* (who flourished between 
200-500 of the Christian era) was to interpret 
the Mishnah and adjust it to contemporary liv- 
ing. In view of the fact that economic, social 
and political conditions of Palestine diverged in 
many respects from that of Babylonia, consider^ 
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at e diflereuce ti law and nterpretation are to 
Tip found n the Pales n an aad Babylon an Tal 
jnuds During the Gaouie period (700 104-0) -t 
■vris the Babylonian Talmud which became the 
recognized authority for Jewish rehgioua life and 
when the Palestinian Talmud presented a dlfifer- 
ent interpretation, it was generally disregarded. 
With the dispersion of the Jews in North Africa 
and Europe, schools for the study of Jewish Law 
were founded in the new settlements. New living 
conditions precipitated new problems^ for the 
learned in the law, local variations in customs 
were inevitable in Ae course of time. From the 
eleventh century on we witness the growth of 
the Spanish, Franco-German, Italian, and later 
the Turkish schools of law differing in many 
important details with regard to liturgy, ntual 
and jurisprudence However, throughout the 
Middle Ages and down to modern times, it is 
the Bibie and the Talmud* which constitute the 
two mam sources of Hebrew Law. See Hillelj 
Old Testament, tables of the law Cf Israel. 

Cf Louis Ginzberg, ]ewtsh Unc^elopedtit, Vol, VII. 
op 635 S47, A Galak. Encyclopidta cf Rtlima 
tni Seieaces, Vol V, op 219-224; S R. Driver, 
Hastings Diclicaary of tht Bible, Vol. Ill, pp 64-73; 
F Perles, Bncyclopcdsa of Religion and EiSics, Vol 
Vlt, pp 855-858. B.C. 

Law, Wiltiam: (1685-1761) English divine, 
moralist, and mjstic. Bora at King’s CUffe, 
Northhamptonshire, the Son of a shopkeeper of 
good family, Law entered Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 170S In 1711 he was elected fel- 
low of his college and ordained Refusing tn 
1714 the double oath of allegiance to George I 
and abjuration of the Stuart Pretender, he lost 
his fellowship and every chance of preferment 
within the Church Henceforth he supported 
himself as he could through tutoring and private 
chaplaincies and devoted himself in the utmost 
simplic'ty to the life of prayer, study, writing, 
and good works His most inSuential works, ^ 
Treatise of Christian Perfeciioti (1726) and A 
Senaus Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1728), 
exoress the view of Christianity already pul into 
practice by Law. Their influence on John Wes- 
ley* was marked and permanent bearing fnut in 
his mature doctrine of Christian perfection. The 
Cate of Reason (1732) was the first anrwer to 
Tindal’s Christianity as Old at Creatio»—ihe for^ 
most Deist* writing About 1733 Law became 
acquainted with the writings of Jacob Boehme*. 
His writings after 1737 are mystical in the nor- 
mative sense of the word and have earned him 
the title of “The English Mystic”. See evangel- 
icalism and evangelical revival, non-jurors 

Worit (1892), 9 vols. . J H Overton. William 
lain, Non-fator am MysUc (1881) c.W.i,. 

Laws of Mattu; See manU! Vedas. 

laws, natural: See law, natural law Cf. Amer- 
ican theology, early. 

lay laynaans strictly employed, eb-** s— rm. 
to be on thragk tfanr on to the 

t erm nul it* dcnvatrvss, in soch 


lay 

a» bel eve the clergy to he peBseaBed of an a 
del b e character unparted through ordination A 
lajm-n *s one "mho -S no- a c.e... How ver the 
terms are used more 1008017 fijgtufy the noa- 
mlni&terial status m Churches of any kindy and 
indeed they arc often used to indicate simply the 
non-professionaL a 

lay abbot: 1) A monastic abbot not In orders — 
possible even today m Baetern Church. 2) com- 
mendatory — ecclesiastic or layman to whom Pope 
or King ^^commeuded’* monastic endowments j 
custom widespread c 1400-1800. te r n 

lay baptism t According to the Roman Catholic 
Church any lay person may validly baptize, and 
in case of emergency (le,, when an unbaptized 
person is near death and no cleric can be ob- 
tained), is bound to do so Anybody, whether 
man, woman, child. Catholic, Protestant or Jew, 
may baptize provided there Is the intention to do 
what the Church intends when baptizing. Water 
is poured on the head of the subject while re- 
peating the Scriptural formula, ‘'I baptize thee m 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ** Though the sacrament may 
be validly administered by any layman, it is 
gravely Illicit except in cases of emergency. 

jrr 

lay brotherj lay sister. (Or latkos^ laos^ peo- 
ple) A member of a religious order who is neither 
in holy orders nor bound by the recttation of the 
Office m choir (cf choir monk, nun), but whose 
occupation is concerned solely with the secular 
affairs of a monastery or ^convent Such lay re- 
ligious are clerics m the extended sense of the 
term and enjoy clerical Immunities The institu- 
tion was unknown prior to the 1 0th century, 
when the ordination of monks was gaming ground 
and manual labor losing it j f t. 

lay clerk: A (strictly) self*eontradictory term for 
3 functionary connected with the choral part of 
the service in an English cathedral. The term 
^*clerk’^ preserves the historical fact that the func- 
tion used to be performed by an ordained official, 
the term ‘‘lay” indicates that it is now discharged 
by a lay person. A K it 

lay confossion. : Confession to a layman in the 
absence of a priest was common in the Middle 
Ages, either by extension of the practice of re- 
sorting to a monk for counsel (East) or by anal- 
ogy With emergency baptism (West). e.r h 

lay reader: Among Anglicans since Elizabethan 
times a lavman authorized by the bishop to read 
serviceB in church, especially when clergy are not 
available. Derived from neither but somewhat 
replacing both, the duties of the office arc sim- 
ilar to those of readers In the ancient church, 
mho however were in minor orders, and parish 
clerks, who however were usually paid parish as- 
sistants, sometimes seitona*. t.j b 

ky Sc* Sunday Sdiool 


m the TJjtited 


ley titlm 1) KHilsr titfa ei paid to t •ecnlxr 
IftZKHord 2) titbes m tltc 

conno of lime here, fur one or ancdicx 

been g^irTiat*^ brtan tbe r^niit h to a \mj propnetof 

lavm^ on of hands A method used by a quali- 
£ed person to transmit blessing'^, authority or 
grace to another. The hands ■were usually laid 
on the head. In the Christian church the rite has 
been used for exorcism* before baptism, to impart 
the Holy Spirit to the newly baptised, to transmit 
a special grace at ordination In a less formal 
way it was used for healing, absolution and bene- 
diction"^^. The Prince of the Sanhedne*^ or 
other inenibers conferred authority upon a new 
member in this way In Egypt and Babylonia 
the king and priests received authority for their 
offices by contact with the hands of the images 
of the gods. A variant appears m the ancient 
Hebrew ceremony in whiuh the priest annually 
transferred the sms of the people to the scape- 
goat* Underlying all such ntes is the primitive 
idea of a mysterious potenc> ■which may be com- 
munitated by contagion See coniirmation 

ASS 

Jlf© Bon, Gustave; (1S41-1931) He held that 
tenacious efficiency of beliefs la proof that man 
18 not a logical creature. Man is likely to 
believe the most illogical and unreasonable things 
if these satisfy hi? emotions and feelings Thus 
beliefs, not reason and logic, have been the real 
factors in life and history. Change m the be- 
liefs of a people is followed by a great change sn 
their whole social life, 

G Lfi Bon, Psychology of Socsalijm (1889) 

League, German Catholic Founded 1609 in 
Munich against the Protestant Union of 160S 
By 1619 it included most of the Catholic estates 
of the empire under the leadership of Bavaria 
It played an important part m the years pre- 
ceding ana immcdiatel> following the beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War* It came to an end 
m the Peace of Prague, 1635* kck 

and Covenant, the Solemn: A cove- 
nant, based on the Scottish National Covenant of 
1638, adopted by the English Parliament in 1644, 
to he imposed on all Englishmen o\er eighteen 
years of age This amounted to an effort to 
make the Established Church in England* Pres- 
byterian* in return for Scottish help m the 
Btrugglo with Charles I Cf. Covenanters 

See H, Gee and W J Hardy, Documents Uluj- 
tratJve of Pngltsh Church Htstory (1914), pp 5 ^ 9 . 

AKR 

leaven: Symbolic of unseen infuencee for good 
or evil“— the first (from the parable, Matthew 
13 33) IS common m literature, the second sug- 
gests an association of purity in faith and morals 
with the unleavened bread* o£ the Pasuover* (I 
Cor 5-8> and imlearwied altar bre J* 

1 (P oin Lat,, Uif r to read) A read ng 


dc»k of wood or metal, frequently emp ojnxg the 
Cag mnhol, upon which 1 p ■ ed the Bhlc rad 
m publi worth p y 

lectioii A pawage from Scnptnre, the wrytiiigi 
of the Fathers, or the nves cf the saints, read 
in the services of the Church, particularly in the 
Eucharist (Epistle, Gospel) and m Matins* 

P VK 

lectiooary : 1) A book containing the lections* 
read in the Eucharist (liturgical Epistles and 
Gospels) or in Matins. 2) A table of lessons 
appointed to be thus used See periccpe pvn 

lector Perhaps originally a charismatic* order 
allowed to read and expound the Scriptures — 
since the third century a minor orderj m Anglican 
use (16th century and modern) a layman licensed 
to read part of the service e r h 

Lectureships, Foundations and Institutes 
See under separate headings Adams, Aldea- 
Tuthill, Avera, Ayer, Barrows, Beecher, Boh 
len, Bross, Carew, Chancellor, Chnstian Biog- 
raphy, Clark, Cole, Col'ver, Crozer, Dudleianj 
Earl, Elyi Flowers, Fondren, Goldberg, Green, 
Haddon-CoUs Hale, Haskell (Oberim), Haskell 
(U of Chicago), Hazen, Hewitt, Holman, Hoytj 
Hyde, Ingersoll, Institute for Religious Studies, 
Jarrell, Jones, Judaism, Lectureship on, Kessler, 
Lowell, McCaulev, McNair, MendenhaLU Mei^ 
nek, Moore, Morse, Noble, Paddock, Pollok, 
Porter, Quilhan, Rauschenbusch; Richard, Rob- 
ertson, Rockwell, Science, philosophy and Re- 
ligion, Conference on, Ruesells Shaffer (North- 
western), Shaffer (Yale); Southworth, Spnint, 
Stone, Students’ Lectureship on Missions (Prince 
ton), Swander, Tavlor, Teriy, Theology Lec- 
tures, the (U. of Va), Thomas, West, Zim- 
merman 

Lee, Mother Ann : See communistic settlements, 
religious, Shaker communities 

legalism m religion and morality The view 
that religion or morality consists m strict obedi* 
eace to a prescribed cods of la^ws Often the 
term is used derogatively to signify a conformity 
which hat missed the inner spirit or purpose of 
the laws and degenerated into a barren observance 
of ezternalities Legalism stands opposed both to 
utihtarianism and to salvation by grace, it re- 
quires obedience to law without regard to conse- 
quences and rests the claim to redemption on 
good ■works The scribes* of ancient Judaism 
and the Puntana* of the modern era are familiar 
examples. Both construed the Scriptures as a 
legal code r.GS. 

legates and nuncios, papal* Both, Papal Legates 
and Papal Nuncios, are representatives of the 
Pope*, They differ in the degree of authority 
vested in them and according to the countries to 
which they are fcot. A Legate c.g may be »ct3t 
o another mlcr o cly m an h nor 

aiy capacity ai e.g to t Hn Holmes ^ 



Lent 


legates 

3 K ug Con n to p de n h s name 
e a Eu h c Cong h. h go. u. a La 
2 iWav» ^ h. .3 eix. by he Pope as 

another sgo and enjoys as much po'wer as is com- 
mitted to him by the Pontiff, plenipotentiary (in 
a giyeii case) or restricted, eg, in signing con- 
tractb, concordats’*’, etc (Canon 266 of the Code 
of Canon Law ) If the Legate represents not 
only the person of the Pope but also the Holy See 
which has diplomatic relations with that country, 
he IS called a Nunao His position corresponds 
to that of an *Vmbaasador, hence the terms Nun- 
ciature and Embassy are correlative. If the 
Legate represents diplomatically the Holy See m 
a country of second rank, so classiffed either by 
reason of its population or Catholic proportion, 
he 18 called an InUmuncio* His rank would 
thus correspond to that of a Minister, diplomatical- 
ly speaking The principal ordinary duties of a 
Nuncio or Intetnunoio (besides ecctra ordinary fac- 
ulties) are to foster, according to stabilized 
norms, good relations between the Holy See and 
the government to which he is sent, to watch 
diligentlv over the status of the Church in that 
country and to report on the same to the Holy 
See An Apostahe Delsgaie (Dei Legatus) rep- 
resents the Holy See only in the last named 
sense and enjoys no diplomatic character, ie, 
does not represent the Holy See with the govern- 
ment of the country to which ie is sent Hence 
despite the presence of an Apostolic Delegate, the 
Pope may discuss matters of mutual interest in 
any given country through another as hia per- 
sonal representative (eg, Mr Myron Taylor as 
personal avoej of President Roosevelt and anv 
given Bishop or Archbishop as pertonal envoy of 
die Pope) An Apostolic Delegate, of course, 
may enjoy many deligaii-d powers not ordinarily 
connected with his role or office, especially when 
leiationb with Rome become difficult as e.g , dur- 
ing a war Unless otherwise specifically stated 
his duties do not evpire with the death of the 
Pope, they do cease however, if the Legate or 
Delegate (Envoy) is sent only for a specific pur- 
pose that has been accomplished , or by recall from 
his mission, or by resignation, if accepted by the 
Pontiff Legates may not interfere with the or- 
dinary jurisdiction of bishops in their respective 
dioceses, they do however, enjoy precedence over 
al' other prelates, even though they themselves 
be not consecrated bishops or (as is usual) arch- 
bishops, (excepting over cardinals) If the Legate 
be a consecrated bishop or archbishop he may, 
even without the permission of the Ordinary (ex- 
cepting in rhe Cathedral) bless the faithful pub- 
licly, e g , during protessions, and perform all 
such pontifical functions (ct Pontificals, Ponti- 
ficalia) even with throne and canopy. If a bishop 
or archbishop enjoys the title of an Apostolic 
Legate bj virtue of his see, he does not thereby 
obtain any special jurisdiction (Canons 1 c. No 
265 2^*0) Such Legates, e g , the Archbishops of 
Cologne, Rheims, Canterbury, etc , are known as 
Legatt Nati (born Legates) in Canon Law*. All 
Leyatrs, Jtc Amb dorrs, enjoy personal 
mirruty 


legend (La I g e o ead) A e m deno ng 
a p pu a y a ep d na a e or col e on of 
na — e., of w d_.y v..y ng authen .,ty su h 
as were current tn the Middle Ages Specifically, 
a medieval legend might concern itself with an 
edifying story of a saint's life, a colLection of 
stones or readings m the saints, for instance, the 
famous Goldtft Legend of Jacobus de Voragme, 
a service book of readings or lessons combining 
excerpt! from Scripture and saints’ lore, or a bold 
traditional fabrication of religious data in re- 
sponse to popular needs. The uses of the legend 
in sermon, liturgy, religious drama, and private 
devotion were legion See culture, folk lore, 
Holv Grail, Jacopo aa Voragme Etc? 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm: (1646-1716) 
Mathematician, erudite man of affairs, and ra- 
tionalistic philosopher He believed that reality, 
in which “causae efficientes pendent a ^naltbue” 
is a system of self-contained, unique centers of 
appetition and perception (monads). The quality 
of monads extends continuouslv from the obscure 
perception of the simple monad to the clearer per- 
ception of necessary truths envisioned by rational 
spirits Each monad ^'mirrors” the universe from 
its viewpoint not because of mutual interaction, 
but because it 'was selected for its part by an 
omniscient, omnipotent, and provident God whose 
“fulgurations” brought into being this best world 
among possibilities A finite world and moral 
freedom necessitate evil 

God, the source of the possible and the actual 
(composBible) world must exist, for nothing can 
contravene his possibility, while he alone could 
be the sufficient cause of the contingent world. 
In knowing God, faith and reason harmonize. 
See Enlightenment, the, monadism, panpsychism 
La Monadohgte (1714) ; Theedte4e (1710) ; Priiw 
apes de la Nature et G-ace (i7l4> P.AB. 

Leipzig, Interim of: A modification of the 26 
articles of the Augsburg Interim* by Melanchthon* 
and his colleagues. Declared the law of the land 
at Leipzig in December, 1548, by Maurice of 
Saxony, it aroused intense opposition among 
strict Lutherans and led to the adiaphoristic con- 
troversy*. Cf . Maj onsttc controversy. see 

Lemme, Ludwig (1847-1927) He was profes- 
sor :n Breslau, Bonn and Heidelberg Tiie jin- 
petub and clarity of theolog'ical g'roup difference* 
disappeared m bis works 

ChrfStltche Ethik f Gross Lichterfelde Berlin, 1905), 
7hsol&iiscbB Enzykhpidfe (Berhn, 1909) , Cbrsjt 
hchf Glauhenslehre {Berlin-Lichtcifdde, 1918) j. 
Cbrutlicke ApologeUk (Berlin, 1922) ij- 

Lempp, Otto- (1SSS^I914) Killed m World 
War I, be taught at the University of Kiel With 
H. Suakmd*, his fellow-Swabian, be was most 
stron^'lf Enfiuenced by Troeltach* 

Das Probism dsr Theodiiee m dsf Phihsophie and 
Ltteraittf d&s IS Jahrharderts (Leigrig, 1910) j T(?/- 
stoi (Tubingen, 1912) , Schtlhr (Gottingen, 1915) 
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Lent (Old ipnn^) The pm ten 

taal n of forty djyi from A*b WcdrrtidBj* 



to the eve of Easter* la the offical termnology 
of the Roman Cathol c Charch Quad age tma* 
when e Fr ca me etc Ger Fa eits t The 
p e pas ha! fas was at first qu to sho t but was 
gradually extended ba kwa d to n !ude Holy 
Week* then a tithe of the yea finally the pe- 
riod of forty days (Sundays of course excluded). 
The fast la otherwise reckoned in the Eastern 
Church Anciently the Lenten season' was a pe- 
riod of preparation for baptism at Easter, and of 
public penance* for those under discipline The 
imposition of ashes it a survival of the later 
practice. See church yearj church year tyclej 
Laetere Sunday; Shrovetide. pv.n. 

Leo the Great — Pope: (440-461) Leo 1 First 
Bishop of Rome to achieve general recognition of 
their claim to supremacy as successors of Peter. 
The Barbanan invasions contributed. Valentinian 
III, eastern Emperor, for political purposes, pro- 
claimed his authority in the West 

Leo’s definition of the person of Christ was 
adopted by the Council of Chalcedon (451)* and 
remains orthodox. r.b e h. 

Leo IX' (Pope, 1049-1054) This reforming 
pope ascended the papal throne from the bishopric 
of Toul, from which he had been called by his 
cousin, the Emperor Henry III Leo immediately 
embarked upon a program of reform which issued 
in a reorganiaed cardinalate, far-reaching appoint- 
ments of such men as Hildebrand*, and a scries of 
acts calculated to raise ecclesiastical morale and 
papal authority. See Cerulariue, Ms schism- 

B.C P. 

Leo X (Pope, 1515-1521) Giovanni de ‘Medici 
came to the papal throne with all the Renais- 
sance* predilections of his famous family His 
reign was marked, especially, by his struggle to 
advance the political fortunes of the papacy and 
those of his relatives with it, his Concordat* of 
1516 with Francis I of France, and the begin- 
ning of the Protestant Revolt in Germany. With 
the challenge presented bv this last, he was con- 
spicuously unable to cope. See s.v. Etefender of 
the Faith K.C.P. 

Leo XIII: (Pope 1S78-1903) Vincenzo Gioac- 
chino Pecci, b March 2, 1810 at Carpineto, edu- 
cated by the Jesuits* in Viterbo, at the Roman 
College and in the Academy for Nobles in Rome, 
was ordained priest and made a Domestic Prelate 
m 1851, Apostolic Delegate (cf. papal nuncio) 
to Benevento, where he combatted brigandry, 
in 1S3S, Apostolic Legate to Spoleto and Perugia 
in 1843 and Nuncio to Belgium in 1843 whence, 
for having sided with the bishops against the 
State in the question of Christian education, de- 
spite royal favor, he was recalled, 1846 It was 
here, as also as a result of his extensive travels 
to Cologne, Pans and London that he obtained 
that world-wide cultural and social viewpomt 
(Welianseiauung) that was later to charactenze 
him as pope. Appointed by Gregory XVI Bishop 
of PHmgia and created cardinal tm paOe (not pwb- 
Eakod) be was nulmnbly (since 1860 ) 


to the antt cle cal laws of the Ital an government. 
P omulgated as card nal by P us IX* n 1853 
he was called n 1877 after An onel s death to 
act as Came engo of the Roman Cur a E ected 
pope n 1878 he sought n essantly to show 
th oagh h a many ency 1 cals* the pe feet hat 
inony of Christian principles with any justifiable 
form of government that stood for personal lib- 
erty; the justifiability of privately owned property 
and the rights of the working classes consistent 
with their natural and Christian dignity, (im- 
moTiali Dcf, Nov. 1, 1885; Lfberlae, praestantfs^ 
stmum, June 29, 1888, Graves de Commant, Jan, 
18, 1901 (Christian Democracy), Rersim Aooa- 
Ttmt May 15, 1891 (against Socialism and 
Liberalism), etc. His relations with the coun- 
tries of Europe, excepting Italy (“wow eypeds/”) 
were, despite his “captivity” in the Vatican, 
friendly and appreciated. As a missionary pope 
he did much to advance the cause of faith and re- 
ligion in the Americas, China, Japan and Alrica. 
He erected 48 missionary vicariates and 248 dio 
ceses throughout the world Personally highly 
educated, he took a great interest in the revival 
of Thoraistic Scholasticism (see Neo-Scholas- 
ticism), Biblical Studies and higher education In 
general. He founded the Catholic Universities at 
Washington, D. C , at Fribourg in Switzerland 
and at Louvain, Belgium His most ardent de- 
sire was to see the separated Slavic nations re 
turn to the fold of Rome. He fostered Catholic 
devotions Although always physically weak, he 
was an intellectual giant in philosophical and 
theological knowledge; a classical Latinist and 
poet, a pioneer and leader in Christian politico- 
social sciences and an arbiter in national disputes 
that won for him and the papacy the admiration 
of the whole world He died m 1903 and was 
laid to. rest at St. John Lateran opposite the tomb 
of that other international pope of the Middle 
Ages, Innocent III*. See Americanism, Commis- 
sion, the Biblical. 

Dtt. Ada Leoais XIII (Rome. 1881-1903), 22 
voli plus Index, Ada Sanclae Sedis (Rome, 1878 
ff), Vol. XI, ff, Alhcattanes, Eptstolae st Con 
smelioner — teoms XIII (Brugge, 1878-1900), 7 vols , 
Carmna, InscrtpUones, Nttmtsmaia Leoms XIII, pubi 
^ J Bach (1903), Engl li by Heniw (no date) 
Tie Great Encyclical! of Leo Xlll, edit by Father 
Wynn, S T , individual encyclicals translated into 
Engl pubI by the Paulist Press, New York and by 
the NCWC of Washington, D C Biographies by 
B, O’Reilly (Pans, 1887) , German tr by V. Wei 
naud (1892) , E. Keller (1832) , J. McCarthy (Lon- 
don, 1896) . Furey (1903) . J J. McGovern (1903) 

R.M B. 

LoRoy, Edouard: (1870- ) French philoso- 
pher, Catholic modernist and follower of Berg- 
son, first attained celebrity by his Dagme et entt- 
qne (1906) which gave a pragmatic interpretation 
of Catholic dogmas While this and bis subse- 
quent book, ie Proileme de Iheu (1929), have 
been put on the Index* M LcRoy has remained 
a loyal Catholic layman, whose constant endeavor 
has been to reconcile Catholic faith with modern 
science by means of Bergsonian philosophy, Cf 
ha book on Beagsoo, Gna phtU opUa Ur 

(1912) 
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Lessing 

Lessing, Gotthold _ Ephraim: (1729-!781) 

German dramatist, critic, librarian of the Wolfen- 
huttel* Library. The latter part of his hfe was 
devoted to freeing and broadening the conception 
of religion and defending the application of 
cnticisn to Christianity, In this cause he pub- 
lished Ztfv Geschichte uni LMeratur (1774-1778) 
containing extracts from H S R.eimarus’* caustic 
criticism of miracles In the well-known drama 
Jiathun dir Wetsi (1779) Lessing pointed out the 
amty of aim In Mohammedanism, Judaism and 
Christianity, and m his great work Da Enaehung 
its Menschengsichet.hls (1780) {The Educatton 
oj ihe Hu/man 'Race') he portrayed life as the educa- 
tion of man through successive Divine revelations. 
These works have had a marked influence in pro- 
moting religious breadth and tolerance See 
Lives of Jesus, Mendelssohn, Moses J.wa. 

Lessius, Leonard: (15S4-1623) Flemish Jesuit 
and theologian who played an important part in 
the disputes on grace in the Catholic Church at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century Cf 
Molinism E A a 

l/csson Helps in Sunday School; See Sunday 
School movement in the United States. 

Levellers, the: They formed the most important 
movement of popular political thought and of 
democratic radicalism during the 17th century 
English cisil wars In religion they favored re- 
ligious toleration and were opposed to the estab- 
lishment of either an episcopal or a presbyterian 
form of government Though not of a very 
definite composition, the group formed for a brief 
time something like a political party, having a 
definite idea of the political aims of the English 
revolution, and a plan for re-setthng the constitu- 
tion on liberal lines It failed in all of its pur- 
poses, but It represented with remaikable distinct- 
ness the modes of thought and argument which 
chaiacterired revolutionary liberalism in the 18th 
and early 1 9th centuries It drew the lines rather 
definitely between the liberalism of the less priv- 
ileged economic classes and of the well-to-do. The 
name Leveller was meant to Imply 'that the party 
sought to destroy differences m social position, 
of political rank, and even of property. The 
equality sought was equality before the law and 
equality of political rights for the small property 
owners The Levellers were individualist rather 
than socialist m their radical democratic liberal- 
ism, and political rather than economic in their 
aims. See Diggers, the. 

C H. Firth, ed , The Clarke Paters (Camden, 
Eng, J891-IS01), 4 vols ; G P. Gooch, PalrSical 
TEsugit IB Errand from Beets to Halsjex (Lon 
don, 1914) , Ttj Pease, The Leveller Mevemenl 
(Washinrton, 1916) ; G. P Gooch, English Demo- 
erotic Ideas in the Sevessteinth Century (Cambridge, 
1917) , W Haller, ed , Tracts on uhertj iti the 
Puritan Revolution, 2638-1647 (19i4). } vols, 

B B 

levirate marriage. (Lat., levtr, husband’s 
brother) Deuteronomy 2S.S-10 legislates that 
when a sum diet wlthtnit a luale the 

Vfdinr* mnsl not a bsrt the ■urvrv- 


levirate 


ing brother of the deceased must take her to 
wife, and the first son bom of them succeeds to 
the name (and the property) of the deceased 
This form of marriage, widely practiced among 
various nations, was connected in ancient Israel 
with the agrarian law which sought to preserve 
the integrity of the estate within each clan and 
family. (Cf. Nura. 27 7-11) Taking over the 

land of the deceased, the bi other inherits also the 
widow The law also protected the childless 

widow by letaining her as part of her husband’s 
family (Ruth 1.1 1, 3 Iff) The spiritual mo- 
tive behind the law was to avert the eitinction 
of the name of the deceased and possibly also to 
secure for him a son to perform the proper an 
cestral rites. Pre-Deuteronomic custom did not 
restrict the performance of this duty to the hus- 
band’s brother, but permitted the nearest kinsman 
to discharge it (Gen 38, Ruth 3-4). Both Ta- 
mar and Ruth* consider It to be their supreme 
obligation to supply thrir dead husbands with 
male progeny. 

An aversion to the levirate marriage seems to 
have been attached throughout its history among 
the Jewish people The Dcuteronomic law (vsa 
7-9) provides a substitute for it in the form of 
Haltnak (“loosing tbe shoe”) or release of the 
widow by the brother-m-law to many whomever 
she pleases The Code of Holiness* ignores both 
the levirate marriage and the Haliiah, prohibit- 
ing, without exception, the marriage of a man 
and his brother’s wife as incestuous (Lev 18 16, 
20 21) The Samaritans reconciled the discrep- 
ancy between the two codes by limiting the 
levirate marriage to instances where the woman 
was only betrothed but not yet married to tile 
deceased brother The Sadducees* appear to have 
shared this view (Cf Mat 22.24ff. , Mk. 12 18 
if,, Lk 20 275) This, too, was the position of 
the- Pharisaic school of Shammai and subsequently 
of some Karaites. The school of Hillel held that 
the law in the Holiness Code is suspended m 
the case of a childless widow However, if the 
deceased left a child either male or female, the 
levirate law docs not apply According to Mt 
4 4 and Mk. 6.18 this was also the view of 
John the Baptist The Rabbis in the Talmud 
and Codes differ at to whether levirate mar- 
riage or Halizah is preferable Rabbi Gershom 
b Jehudab of Mayence (c 1000), by his interdict 
against polygamy, rendered levirate marriage im- 
practicable In consequence levirate marriage was 
completely replaced by Halitah in Ashkenast 
Jewry Inasmuch as the release becomes an 
empty ceremony where the levirate marriage is 
prohibited, Reform Judaism dropped the Halixah 
as requirement for childless widows for remar- 
riage See marriage, patriarchal system) widows, 
treatment of. 

M Burioushs, "Levirate Marnage in Israel, 
Jour, Blbl Ltter. (1940), 23 33, S S. Cohon, 
''Martying a Deceased Brother's 'Wife,'' Yearbook 
Central Confer Amer 'Rdbhts (1925), 3fi4'371: S R 
Driver, Deuterenomy, 2S0-2S5, M Mielzinei, Jeunih 
Lam of Marriage and Divorce (1884), 54-58; Struck 
BiUerireck, Kommentar zsm n Test to Matthew 
22.24- J P c J c u ot i . llrwei (1926) 77-8" 

S-S-C 
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L«vitlcus The th d book of tne Pen ateu h* 
wh ch costa ns p es y leg" la on on the fo ow 
nj 6ub e 9 sa £ (1 1 6 7) p esthood (6 S 

10 20 21 22) pu £ a n (II 5) a ed sea 
sons (16 23) mea eating (17) ma agre and 
ha ti V (18 abbati al yea and yea of jnb lee 

(25), ^ows and tithes (2/), and vanous ocher 
matters. The book is wholly a product of the late^ 
pnestly writer (s) designated by the symbol 
incorporating- an earlier work of the sixth, cen- 
tury B C , the Holiness Code* (most of chapters 

17 26) In its present form Leviticus dales from 

cir 500 B C , and contains most of the P leg:!®- 
lation as distinguished from P narrative. Except 
for orthodox Judaism*, the book as a whole has 
little more than antiquarian value today, hut it 
does contain come high religious and ethical prin- 
ciples, especially m chapter 19. See A. Bertholet, 
Lev^tcus (Kurzer Hand-Coramentar aum AT», 
1901) See Sifra . jph 

Levy-Bruhl, L«cien: (1S57-1939) Professor of 
sociology at the Sorbonne in Paris As the most 
remarkable continuator of Comtian positivism*, 
mmuB its dogmatic religious and prophetic atti- 
tude, the main subject of Ria investigations dealt 
With the nature of primitive mentality of non- 
literate peoples. He showed by a commendable 
array of facts that the law of participation is the 
basic law of mvatic mentality, He interpreted 
primitive mentality as pre-logical or mystical, noC 
as anti-Iog-ical He showed that the collective 
representations of primitive mentality are as a 
rule incornpreKensible to civilized people. This 

18 due to a greater socialization of primitive men- 
tality 

Bfhtcs arid moral setenot (London, 1905) ♦ Prtm- 
ttivi mentality (London, 1923) j Hew natives tbink 
(1926J, Soul of the primtitnf (1928), Primitives 
and the supesnaiural (1935). kh 

lex divina; lex fietema. See lus divtnum 

lex evangelical (exangebcal law) Xb is the com- 
pletion of the law of nature h n 

lex humans See iu£ divmum 

lex naturahs: (natural law) Also called the ms 
naiurale or the lus dittnum It designates the 
native direction towards the good in human rea- 
eon, and embraces the uTimutable principles of 
reason for justice. It is the basis and norm for 
all positive law It implies the universal ethical 
norms a a. 

lex scripta : See law 

lex talioms The law of retaliation or principle 
of equivalence which protided that the puHiah- 
ment should be the same m kind aa the o^ense, 
”life for hfc, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” etc 
(Exodus 21.23 £f.) Popularly conceived of as a 
primitive form of justice, it nei- ertheleas marked 
an advance to a higher moral system, m which 
purely individual hostile acts of revenge against 
the transgressor were replaced by acts of socio- 
ethical retribution performed either by representa- 
trrcf of the grtwp o by the offended indjv dual 


h m elf und g oup san ti n and n wh h the 
p n p e of p po t on 0 adequa y -wa alwa\ 
he bas s of e a a on See bod ng w 

Rudo f H rae D e Ta on zi Ph gu S p 
p emeu band XI 907 9 0 pp 40 482 Ra M d 
d ng M Conn C m na R. p ns b j and S a 
C n a n 9 pp 22 59 P o an o Kum S n 

Pr&pi Puttt.jhp3tfnf iO PrSvetJuon tLondon 193'’ i 
pp 15 20 

lexicography The making of dictionaries espe 
cial!^ of foreign languages, notably for the inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew O T, and the Greek 
N.T. Sec exegesis. e j n 

Ltber Pontificalis* (Book of the Popes) The 
•viork of a number of writers, Containj biogra- 
phies of Popes* from Peter down to Stephen V 
{8SS-S9I) It was first given out by an unknown 
writer of the sixth century Afterwards various 
writers added to it Louis Duchesne's edition 
brings the lites up to 14-31. Cf the Praia go menu 
of his work for details cr 

Liberal Catholic Church: A sect which has 
comhined, the esoteric ideas of theosophy* w th 
Catholic sacramentarian notions into a ritual and 
created a creed of liberal thought It clauns to 
be a “Catholic Church” with valid orders in 
apostolic succession derived from the Old Catholic 
see of Utrecht (See Old Catholics) One of 
the bishops created by the Jansenist church in 
Holland, James Ingall Wedgebody, was con- 
verted to or gieatly influenced bv the English 
theosophist, Charles W. Leadbeafcer, and conse- 
crated Leadbeater as bishop of Australia In 1917 
Leadbeater came to America and consecrated 
Irsing Steiger Cooper, who set up the Liberal 
Catholic Church in Los Angeles and became its 
bishop 

E T Clark, The Small Sects tn America fl9}7) 
Piggott, The Liberal Catholic Church, Sheehan, 
Teaching and Work of the Liberal Cathottc Church 
Leadbeater, The Christian Creed etc 

liberal theology: The word “liberal” is defined 
by the Oxford Dictionary as “onglnaily the dis 
tinctive epithet of those ‘arts' or ‘sciences' that 
were considered worthy of a free man, opposed 
to servile or mechanical ” The implication is 
that liberalism is an educational and spiritual 
achievement and that it carries the dignities and 
responsibilities as well as the rights of freedom 
In theology aa In other fields the word is habitu 
ally associated with the attitudes that accompany 
thought and action untrammeled by prejudice or 
convention Thus a liberal theologian is suspi- 
cious of authority and m revolt against it, he 
may or may not believe in revelation, but he 
tends to interpret it as continuous with and as 
furnishing data for rational and reflective methods 
of thought He may accept the supernatural, but 
here again he tends to minimize its distinction 
from the content of ordinary experience and to 
find Its difference from the natural m its ideal 
quality or the characteristics which give it value 
above what is usual The liberal theologian is 
loyal to the religious institution but he tends, also, 
to consider it worthy of dcTotion not in tself Imt 
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in so far as it becomes the bearer and representa- 
tive of ideal truth In theology as in politics the 
liberal is one who is favorably disposed to change, 
especially that which is in line with individualism 
and democracy 

Liberal theologians are thus bound by a com- 
mon. method rather than a definable common 
content In hi8 Baltimore sermon (1S19) W E 
Channiag* illustrated this method when he said, 
“Our leading principle in interpreting Scripture li 

3 — that the Bible is a book written for men, 
in the language of men, and that its meaning is 
to be sought m the same manner as that of other 
books . - We indeed grant that the use of rea- 

son in religion is accompanied with danger. But 
we ask any honest man to look back on the his- 
tory of the church, and say, whether the renuncia- 
tion of it be not still more dangerous ” Liber- 
alism became especially prominent in theology in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as part of 
the general movement toward freedom of thought 
so that a list of liberals would include a large 
proportion of the outstanding theological thinkers 
of that period It is a m.stake, however, to 
think of it as limited to anv one age It springs 
from a wav of thinking and feeling which is at 
least as old as the Greeks and the more humane 
Hebrew prophets and as new as the more recent 
developments in democratic theoiy. At present 
it IS seriously challenged as too exclusively “ra- 
tionalistic”, as “blindly optimistic”, and as pro- 
moting the attitude of spectator rather than par- 
ticipant Its ability to meet the challenge would 
seem to depend upon humanity’s confidence in its 
own capacity to assume the responsibilities of 
democracy and freedom See modernist} reason 
in religion. Cf. fundamentalism. j s.b. 

hbertarianism and necessitarianism Respec- 
tivelv, belief in free-will, power in men of initial 
decision, denial of freedom since all action due 
to antecedent causes. 

Science from Newton* on unveiled necessity m 
nature (mechanistic naturalism) , tendency ensued, 
helped by monistic inclipation of thought, to 
bring ethics and psychology under same rule ’The 
necessary character of our volitions fully estab- 
lished’ (Haeckel) Resisting psychologists and 
moralists admitted determinism, but ‘it is the self 
that determines’ (self-determination). Present- 
day science wears another face, with discovery 
of quanta, ‘physics no longer pledged to deter- 
ministic law’ (Eddington). Libertarianism fa- 
vored by revolt against the static In being and 
thought, under evolutionary and instrumentalist 
concepts 

Vet theoretical argument for necessity seems 
logically holeproof, can a mental state be other 
than conditioned’ Against this is set ‘the im- 
mediate affirroition of consciousness m the mo- 
ment of deliberate action . . I find it impossible 

not to think that I can now choose’ (Sidgwicfc) 
There is wide acceptance of this, or since Kant, 
of freedoni as involved in obligation, with ac- 
knowledgment that in anticipating the behavior 
f others our ajisjjmpnons are commonly neress^- 
ta lan. 


The parallel hsue in theolog-> is the Pcla^ian- 
Augugtmiatx**, some of \^hose elements re-appear 
in modern theology in Calvinism* and its con- 
traries, Pela^iuB endowed man with freedom as 
al*-ernate choice, Augustine viewed freedom as 
the establishment of the soul la g’oodness th.roii,gh 
indwellm^ g'race* Stnet Calvinists feel that on 
any theory but theirs, there is a loophole for man 
becoming' his own saviour, but manv non-Cal- 
vinists (e g-,, Evang-elical Armimans*) would with 
equal zeal deny Pelajlanism, Theology widely 
todav seems moving toward an equilibnum of 
thought God’s sufficiency man’s sale hope' man’s 
answcrabihtv to God for hia life and deeds. See 
cause, predestanation. 

H V Kqov, Th£ Will to he Free A critique of 
VetermtnJstjc Theory f‘i928), N Berdjaev, Frssdcm 
and the Spirit (1935) , J Mantain* Freedom sn the 
M.oderti World (1936) j 

Libartin.es » I) A 16th century pantheistic, an- 
tmomian sect in. France and the Netherlands 
Also known as the Spintuels, they denied the dis« 
tmction between good and evil 2) The political- 
religioua partv (also known as Pernaists, from 
their leader, Ami Perrin) which opposed CalT'ia’a 
rigorous system in Genc'ta. They were over- 
thrown in IS 5? 3) According to Acta VI, 9, a 

group within the Jerusalem synagogue who op- 
posed Stephen They were probably descendants 
of Jewish freedmen who had been expelled from 
JRomc by Tib^nus 4) In ethics one who acta 
according to his lusts or impulses* e c St 

Libertmesr A mixed group in Geneva which, 
from patriotic, antinnmiaii, and other motives, re- 
sibtcd the discipline imposed by the Councils un- 
der Calvin’s influence, also called Pernnists, after 
Ami Perrin, their leader from 1546 Their 
power, broken in ISS3, was negligible by HSS 

A K a 

libertines' A derogatory term m ethics applied 
to those who act without restraint, giving a free 
rein, to their impuhes and appetites It may refer 
to irrespouwhle free-thinkers* a w »■ 

liberty. See leliglous liberty 

libido: See psxchology, schools of 

licensed preacher: See licentiate akr 

licentiate : A person who has been authorized 
by competent authority, especially by a University 
or a Church court, to discharge the functioils of a 
profession In the Roman Catholic Church it 
signifies a friar who it authorized to hear confes- 
sions and grant absolution anywhere In. the Pres- 
byterian Church, a licentiate is one whose right to 
preach has been recognized, but who has not vet 
been ordained and installed in a regular pastorate* 

kj:r 

lie and lying: A atatement made with intent to 
deceive and for the sake of some advantage to the 
deceiver. All lies are wrong according to ethical 
airy^ bficmise tfulh onA tnith-jpeakijQg are di- 

cetty Apprehended, other by or 
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at hav ng an ntr nt c mo a] qual tj and at there 
fo e uncondit onally obi g-atory upon the moral con 
acien e Any dev a on from the truth a w onj 
on these g oundt A co d ng to teleolog al 
eth cal theory 1 es and ly ng a e at a rule to be 
condemned be ausc of the n u out contequencet 
for the deceived and the deceiver. Truth-speaking 
it essential to human intercourse and tocial wel- 
fare, to personal integrity and truttworthinesa. 
Without It human communication, social coopera- 
tion and mutual confidence would be impossible. 
Its value consists in its power to promote human 
welfare. On these grounds deception may be 
morally defensible in those rare cases where truth- 
tpeaking would definitely imperil life but where 
deception, eg., the withholding of bad news from 
one critically ill, is judged likely to aid in saving 
It See truth « w r 

Liebner, Curl Theodor Albert: (1806-1871) 
He at first taught at the uni\ersitie3 of Gottin- 
gen, Kiel and Leipzig. Then he was chief court 
chaplain in Dresden He sought speculatively to 
attain the heights of a knowledge of God, the 
soul of wh.ch was an ethical mysticism. By the 
combination of the newer kenotism with the doc- 
trine of the central man Christ, he built the 
bridge to a chnstoccntnc philosophy of history 

Die chnsthche Domaiik aus dem chtulologuchtn 
Prtnup datzesullt (Gottingen, 1849), h.b 

Lieh Tzu: See Chinese Terminology 

X-if^ nnd Advent Union: See Adventists 

light and darkness in religions symbolism: 
Light and darkness represent opposing pnnciples 
of good and evil in religious symbolism*. The 
majority of religious myths posit darkness in the 
beginning of things In advanced religions, light 
and darkness lose their physical aspects in an 
ethical and cosmological dualism la Chinese re- 
ligion, Yang* stands for heaven, bght, truth, 
knowledge, order, Yin stands fox earth, the lower 
nature, ignorance Yang is male, Yin the fsjnale. 
They are two aspects of a total reality, but Heaven 
or Light Is the higher or nobler order Zoroas- 
trianism* made this dualism purely ethical, one in 
which Light finally triumphed over darkness and 
evil was banished. In Buddhism*, the Buddha is 
associated with Light and Nirvana or pure knowl- 
edge, ignorance of the Buddha with darkness and 
the dull round of rebirth. In the N.T , the gospel 
IB pictured as “the light,” those without the gospel 
are in “darkness,” A basic dualism is maintained 
in the conceptions of heaven and hell* m historical 
Christianity. 

In primitive religions, light and darkness remain 
more as realities than symbols. Primitive peoples 
fear darkness ; they seek to gain security by magical 
rites, they conceive evil spirits as enjoying dark- 
ness, fearing light. Strange pbenomena-producing 
darkness, as an eclipse, are feared Indeed prim- 
itive man was at a serious disadvantage in dark- 
ness compared with other animals Religion sought 
through rites and mythologies to insure him against 
these uncertainties Man's earl eat accounts of 
creation, his esplanations for the -t^ing and rising 


of the sun h s awareness of the sun s rays con 
tinually stream ng on the ea th reveals an unag 
nat on and esthet c nte es also See article 
“L ght and Da knesa Hast ngs iSwey lofcdta tf 
He g on and E he vol 8 (191S) M L c 


Li^htfoot, Joseph Barber (1828 1889) An 
glican theologian He was born in Liverpool, 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge in 1847, and 
a disciple of Westcott. In 1857 he became tutor, 
1861 Hutsean professor, Cambridge, and from 
1875-1879 Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge From 1870-1880 he was one of the 
revisers of the King James' Version. In 1879 
he was made bishop ot Durham, He died at 
Bournemouth 

Lightfoot was one of the outstanding NT 
scholars of the 39th century His commentaries 
on the Pauline Epistles (Galatians 1865, Philip- 
pians 1868, Colosstans and Philemon 1875) and 
his monumental edition of the Afostalte Eathsrs 
(5 vols 1S69-I8SS) are standard works in their 
field On the basis of careful and extensive textu- 
al and grammatical studies he aimed at Interpret- 
ing the authors out of the logic of their own 
thought (historical-grammatical method) He was 
a successful teacher, and through his numerous 
disciples influenced the study of exegesis m many 
theological schools. As minister and bishop he 
excelled himself no less in the clarity and depth 
of his sermons than in the active interest he took 
in church expansion work Intimate friend of 
Westcott* (who succeeded him m Durham) and 
of Holt. 

Works, not mentioned above Sirment (3S90 
1891) . Brilical Essays (1895) , Biogiaphies by Hort 
m Dsemnaty of plaSsoml Bsography 35 (1893) pp 
232-240, and by H, W Wstkms (1894) 

DA.?. 


Liguon, St. Aiphonsus: Italian bishop, born 
near Naples in 1696. After a short career as a 
lawyer, he was ordained priest In 1726 and 
founded in 1732 the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer (the Redemptorists*). In 1762 
he was consecrated bishop of Sant’ Agata dei 
Goti, resigning the see in 1775 The Roman 
Catholic saint of the century, he lived a life of 
great mortification, and is known especially for 
his writings on moral and ascetical theology, in 
which he gives proof of wise moderation and 
avoids with equal care rigor and laxity He died 
in 1787, See equiprobabilism; probabilism. 

S.A a. 


limbo. (Lat. limbus, border, edge) The abode of 
those souls excluded from heaven through no 
fault of their own, so called because of the prim- 
itive belief that it was situated near the bo-rders 
of hell Roman Catholic theologians distinguish 
two kinds of limbo 1) the limbo of the Fathers— 
a place and state of rest wherein, the souls of 
the just who died before Christ’s ascension were 
detained until he re-opened heaven to them, 
hitherto closed in consequence of Adam’s fall, 
referred to as “Abraham’s bosom” (Luke xvi, 
22), “Paradise” (Luke xxiii, 43), and notably in 
Ephesians iv, 9, and 1 Peter lu, 18-20 j 2) the 
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limbo of children — -Catholic faith holds that all 
children or adults who die without the baptism 
of water, blood, or desire and therefore in a 
state of original sin, are excluded from the viaioa 
of God in heaven (cf beatific vision) The 
g-reat majority of Catholic theologians — St Au- 
gustine being a notable exception — teach that such 
children and unbaptiaed adults as are free from 
grievous actual sin eternally enjoy a state of per- 
fect natural happiness, knowing and loving God 
by the use of their natural powers. This place 
and state is what is generally understood by the 
term Umbo. j.y.T. 


itself in the ordero of nature, of the moral world 
and of salvation, which are in the eternal world 
plan of God. Central to evangelical piety is im- 
mediate personal certainty of salvation. 

Ltkthuch itt fvingehsch^prottstanitsahen Dsgmiitli, 
2 3e. (Biaunschweig, 187J), Dogmat:sche Beitrage 
(Leipzig, 1878) ; Phtlsjophte und Rihgtoft (Leipzig. 
1885) : B Pfenningsdotf, V tfgleichangea isr dsg 
mathchea Systtme von R R Upiius and A. Ritscol 
(Gotha, I89d) , K Rule, Erkenntnisthsorie von R A 
Upjitts (Gotha, ISSd) , A, Neumann, Grandlagm 
itnd Grandnugs der WeltansoBaasng von R. A Lsp- 
snt (Jena, 1896). h H. 

liquors, use of; See temperance movement. 


limitation; See self-limitation. 

Ijindberj, Conrad £mi!. (1852-1930) Born in 
Sweden, Lindberg came to America in 1871 and 
in 1890 became professor of theology at Angus- 
tana Theological Seminary Through four dec- 
ades his teaching influenced the ministry of the 
Augustana Synod. Hia Dogmatics (Eng, tr. 1922) 
IS a clear analysis of conservative Lutheran doc- 
trine O J.B, 

Lin^ Chos: (Tibet — Chos^ stories i Itng, country) 
Legends and tales of gods, demons, and giants, 
parts of an ancient pre-Buddhist religion, carried 
m the folklore of the peoples of Tibet It is not 
entirely clear whether these religious eleroente de- 
rive from Indo-Europeans of Western Tibet, or 
the Indo-Chinese of Eastern Tibet. This ancient 
religion appears to have come down to the present 
day in the form of the Bon Chos Tibetans call 
the old pre-Buddhist religion the Bon (See 
Buddhist Terminology) In spite of the prevalence 
of basic Buddhist concepts in Tibet, many of the 
elements of the old Bon religion have survived 
within Buddhism*, as in the Ling Chus, particu- 
larljr m those portions of Tibet not directly dom- 
inated by the Grand Lamas f l p. 

linga The phallic* symbol under which Shiva* 
IS almost universally worshipped in India It 
represents fertility and generative power. c » b. 

Lmgayats: An Indian sub-sect of Shivism num- 
bering about three million. Every member of the 
community wears a small silver box containing a 
stone phallic emblem, the symbol of his faith 
The sect is chiefly non-Aryan, and in the begin- 
ning represented a revolt against the dominance 
of the Brahmans Founded in the I2th century 
the movement was originally opposed to caste 
and child marriage and permitted the re-mamage 
of widows c 3 B. 

Linus; See Peter, St, First Bishop of Rome, 
Clement, St , Pope 

Lipsius, Richard Adalbert : (1830-1892) Pro- 
fessor of theology, in Kiel and Jena, Germany 
and in Wien, Austria. Religion was for him the 
solution of the riddle assigned to us by our em- 
pirical nature and our moral destiny. Dogmas 
of faith are descriptions of objective relations be* 
God, man, and world. Revdatian t* the 
•eli^Jcmunttratian of God to It 


iitanyt (Gr. htat, Lat. deprecaha Itiama) Solemn 
intercessory prayers, often penitential, in which 
flxed responses are made by the people. Known 
in pagan and mysteiy religions* in Christianity 
they appear in Antioch by the late 4th century 
and in Rome by the late 5th century In the East 
they became and remain important elements of 
the Eucharist*. In the West they became separate 
services, used often in proeesaions* as on Apr 25, 
the Rogation Days*, and in Pmes of peril. The 
Litany of the Saints, coming from the 5th cen- 
tury, appears in the Holy Saturday rite in the 
Roman Mass* Other popular litanies appeared 
in medieval times, especiailv that of Lcretto* and 
of the Holy Name. The Litany of the English 
Prayer Book is directed for use before the Sunday 
Eucharist or at other times T.J-u 

literal interpretation; In contrast to the mys- 
tical, symboiie, typological, or allegorical types of 
interpretation, the literal interpretation of the 
Bible 18 according to the natural or usual con- 
struction of a passage, following the plain, or- 
dinary, and apparent sense of the words. Greatly 
to be preferred to the allegorical* and other fan- 
ciful methods of interpretation, it tends to be- 
come mechanical unless applied with reference to 
the historical context, See exegesis. M a 

Lterary criticism: See Biblical criticism, 

liturgical churches; See liturgies 

liturgical movement: A revival iu the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican Churches, dating rough'y 
from 1920, and concerned with renewing the 
emphasis upon the worship of the Church as ex- 
pressive both of Its historic faith and of the ira 
plications of Christian “action” in personal and 
tooal life. The movement was inaugurated in 
Germany through the efforts of the Benedictine 
monks of the Abbey or Maria-Laacb, under Ab- 
bott Ildefons Herwegen, others associated with 
the movement in Germany included Romano 
Guardini, whose book Tie Spent of the Liturgy 
(1930 — Engl, transl ) is a classic of the move- 
ment. The influence of the movement spread 
quickly to France, Belgium and England, and 
the Anglican Communion was soon affected, 
largely through A G Hebert’s Li'urgy and So- 
ciety (1935), In America, the monks of the 
tine Order (Roman Cathoh ) xh on^ a 
pcnodjcol “Orate F have pop the 
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deas of the L u s: al Rev a an Ame an 

R man a on the uh G E a d s C/i « 

an- L i and Wo hp (1939) 

The mo ement on ned o ess the esi 
a y of eu ha w hap a evp e s he 

ta he f the ■fth Chu ch and th ough he 
Church of the v»hok created order, as being of- 
fered to God in union with Christ’s self-sacn£ce 
Through this corporate offering of the Church, 
ercpression is also given to the Christian life as 
one of sacrifice to God, and the purpose of cre- 
ation, which IS to be used by God for his pur- 
poses, IS declared Bv carrying out the implica- 
tions of this worship, Christian life is to be 
given significance as the manifesting through 
“the members of Christ” of the life of the In- 
carnate God who dwells in his Bodv the Church 
to restore man and human societv to God and his 
purposes w.w p. 

liturgies: The theological discipline which deals 
with Christian worahip( eultus), the rites and 
ceremotite!. of the Church, its devotional and sac- 
ramental forms The materials of liturgical sci- 
ence are 1) liturgical texts and documents, in- 
cluding both the formularies used la the Church’s 
worship and written directions for the due and 
proper execution of these formulanes, 2) litur- 
gical facts — the ceremcnies accompanying the for- 
mularies of worship and sacraments, the things 
done as well as the words said Its method is 
primarily historical, to discover the origins and 
trace the development of forms and ceremonies, 
to formulate the laws underlying their growth, to 
determine the persons and forces which have 
moulded this development, and to classify and 
inter-rekte the several rites On its historical 
Bide, liturgies mates use of the principles of his- 
torical and literary criticism. 

Historical liturgies is of particular importance 
to those churches which have inherited form* and 
traditions of worship, those in which the eultus 
IS basically a bequest trom the past imposed by 
authority (the so-called liturgical churches). In 
the free or non-liturgical churches the historical 
side is of less moment and attention is directed 
largely to the practical the construction and 
criticism of services in terms of reality, devo- 
tional value, or psychological effectiveness Here, 
liturgies is perhaps lesa an h'storical science than 
an art — the art of worship See hymns, liturgy, 
Lohe, W , rubric, worship 

O Hardman, A Hsjtory of Cirii'ian Worship 
(london. :P37) : E Underhill Worship (1937) 

P VN. 

liturgy’ In the Septuagiufi, leitonrgsa (public' 
work or duty) is used of the Temple ministry and 
Bcrvices Thence it passed into the N.T (Lfc. 
1, 23, etc ) with a somewhat wider connotation. 
In Christian usage the term liturgy is employed: 

1) Strictly, for the Eucharistic* service, the 
Church’s public service par excellence. In the 
Eastern churches* its use is restricted to this 
meaning The D'v^ne L" orgy of the Oftiodoi 
u the equivalent of (he 4lna Mw. 2) Mom 
broadly for any foitnal itylued Bcrrice, ■ 


e In h 6 nse he term may nclude he 
D ne Office (Hou s B ev a y) 1 n e * and 
he fo ms u ed n adm n st a n of the a a 
m and a am n a In th art e we on 
fine es o he c and mo e ha al 

III n ng of he wo d (the Eu ha ) 

The histone liturgies emerge in the fourth and 
fifth centuries as the result of the crystalization 
and elaboration, with regional variations, of a 
primitive fiuid rite such as that described by Jus- 
tin Martyr {Apol 65, 67, c. 160) and imiieated 
by the anaphora in the Apostolic TradnioK of 
Hippolytus (c. 220)** While the structure of 
the Eucharistic liturgy was evidently determined 
much earlier, there is no evidence of fixed and 
binding forms prior to the fourth century, and 
improvisation continued nutch longer in the West, 
particularly in the regions of the Galilean rite*, 
and ceremonial elaboration by no means ceased 
with the fixing of the text. 

The liturgies of the ancient Church are eom- 
monlv classified under four basic types or fam- 
ilies, two in the East (Greek) and two in the 
West (Latin) 

1) Antiochene or Syrian. The so-called Clemen- 
tine, m Apost Const , Bk VIII, and the Liturgy 
of St James (Jerusalem) From this is derived 
the Bjzintiae rite*, currently used m the Eastern 
Orthodox Church (the liturgies of St Basil and 
St John ChiTSOStom), the Armenian, and the 
onentilized East Syrian or Nestonan The Anti 
ochene rite proper is now used normally only 
bj the Syrian Monophysites (Jacobites) 

2) Alexandrian or Egyptian The Liturgy of 
St Mark Surviving today among the Copts and 
Abvssinians 

3) Galilean, Including the Celtic, Moaarabit 
(Spain) and the Romanized Ambrosian (Milan) 
The origin of the Gallican rite and its relation- 
ship to the Roman is still obscure In the Caro- 
lingian period the Gallican was forced to yield 
to the Roman Mass, at the same time enriching 
the latter with colorful additions, but the Mozara- 
bic* continues locally at Toledo 

+) Roman, originally terse and austere, limited 
to central and southern Italy (the old Roman 
rite), but from the eighth century enriched by 
borrowings from the Gallican, which it then sup- 
planted north of the Alps 

These four families may be further reduced to 
two, since both of the Eastern types have com- 
mon characteristics and the celebrant’s prayers are 
not influenced by the Christian year (unvarying 
anaphoras)^ while both the Latin rites contain 
elements (“proper” collects and prefaces, etc ), 
changing from day to day In the Gallican litur- 
gies this element of seasonal variation wa« car- 
ried to an extreme. 

Structurally, the liturgies fail into two parts 
1) The Liturgy of, the Catechumens, didactic and 
exoteric, represents the Church’s heritage from 
Judaism, the Christian appropriation of the syna 
gogue services It consists of lections* from the 
ScTvptiire*, on, and pjalmody* 

2 The L D gy of the Fa thfol (offertory conac- 
cration, on) al which only the haph rrd 
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Livingstone 


were allowed to be present. This is the Eu- 
charist proper, the continuation of Christ’s insti- 
tui on at the Last Suppetj and probably also the 
cf-aburah fellowship of Christ and the TweHe 
Opinion IS sharply divided as to whether the Last 
Supper was a Passover meal, with the weight of 
the evidence against it On Gentile soil the 
primiti/e jfewish-Chnstian forms of blessing 
{D^dache, 9j 10 ) gave place to more elaborate 
consecration prayers (the anaphoras*) of the third 
and fourth centuries, in which the offering of the 
eucharistic safiiice is prominent (notably in the 
canon of the Roman Mass) But the Eastern 
rites still preserve the mystical-dramatic repre- 
sentation of ChrisCs redemptive work. 

The ideal of the liturgy is corporate worship, 
the celebrant, deacon^ lectors, cantors, choir, and 
people, all making their contribution to an artis- 
tic whole Eastern Christendom has never de- 
parted from this ideal In the medieval West- 
ern Church, on the other hand, altars and masses 
were multiplied, and the corporate character of 
worship was largely lost as the priest with server 
offered the sacriEce with special intention. Out 
of this practice (low or private masses) came the 
construction of Missals^, a type of liturgical book 
urutnown in the early Church The older Ro- 
man books, the Sacramentarles*, contain only the 
celebrant’s part in the Euchanat and other sacra- 
ments Cf church year, hymns 5 mass, Roman 
Catholic, pontifcal mass, Saruin Use, vestments* 

V T Bnlioth, EuchartsUc Eaiih and Pracuce, 
Evangeltcal and Caiholtc (hag transl London, 
1930) , L Duchesne, ChrtsUan worship /is origin 
and evclutior (5th«ed., Eng tracsl London, 1927), 
A Fortescue, Thr Mass a study of the Roman 
Liturgy (London 1914) , D G Hislop, Out Herh 
tags in public Warship (1935) , A. B Macdonald, 
Christian Worship in the Pnmslfve Church (Sdm 
burgh, 1934) , W D Maxwell, An Outline of 
Cbfisiian Worship (Cheford, 193d) , J H Srawley, 
Jbt early History of the tsturgy (Cambridge, 1913) 

F VN. 

Lives of Jesus : The gospels*^ were written as 
portrayals of the Christian message rather than 
as biographies of a hero. But when Tatian* (ca. 
160) wove them together into his Dioiessaran, 
he prohablr thought of it a$ a life of Jesus Yet 
orthodox beUei'ers in the two natures of the God- 
man did not feel called upon to produce biog- 
raphies of Jesus. Ludolfs* Chrtsii (d, 

1377) does show, howeT,er, an example of the 
interest of medieval pietism The Protestant Re- 
formation produced no lives of Jesus. 

It remained for rationalism to provide the 
stimulus Lessing* published the Brst effort, a 
posthumous work by Reimarus*, ConcenUng ihe 
Purpose cf Jesus and hss Dssaples, In contrast 
to the ruling supernaturahsm, the aim was to 
gi\e a purely rational explanation of the gospel 
Biiraclee Typical was that by H E Paulus 
(1828) Taking h IS clue from the idea of the 
Hegelian dialectic, David F Strauss^ then sought 
to interpret the life of Jesus from the stand- 
pouic of myth (1835)" he thought that this wai 
the lynthcus be ween tura nm and ration- 

aljfiD- He did not hclicvc thxt jesot 


was a myth (as did later demers of the historicity 
of Jesus, such ae B. Bauer (1877) and A Drews 
(1909), but he held that the gospels contained 
much mythical material Yet men like Ewald 
and Neander^* continued to defend stoutly the 
miracuious elements in the gospels 

Though Renan’s"* life of Jesus (IS63) was a 
great popular success, it had no infuence on 
research That was dependent on the C'valuation 
of the sources, Strauss and F C Baur* (1847) 
discounted the use of the Fourth Gospel The 
demonstration of the priority of Mark by Weisse 
(1S3S) and Wilke (1838) made its way slowly at 
£rst because of the assumptions of the Tubingen 
school* that the Judaic Matthew must be the 
earliest gospel T Keim’s maasi\e life of Jesus 
(1867-72) was still written on that asEumption. 
Yet, it really belongs with the liberal lives of 
Jesua which were developed under the stimulus 
ot the Ritschlian* theology These assumed the 
two-source hypothesis (that Mark and Q** were 
the basic documents of historical •value) a theory 
which was firmly established by H J Holti- 
mann* (1863) Typical of the liberal lives of 
Jesua was the one by O Holtamann (19BI). But 
the difiiculties in finding a motivated life of Jesus 
on the basis of the Markan outline led to the 
skepticism of Wrede (1901) and the consequent 
eschatology of Schweitaer"' (1901) 

The latter position has been undermined by the 
more recent svnoftic* criticisnij though the im 
portance of eschatology* for Jesus remains a per- 
manent contribution. 'WellhauseD*' showed that 
the original tradition consisted of small pen- 
copea (1911) These were classified according to 
form by Dibeliua (i919) and Bultmann'** (1921) 
and others The result is that N T scholarship 
now gencrallv realizes that it is impossible to 
write a life of Jesus No chronological frame- 
work for it exists, and the individual traditions 
inevitably bear the mark of the interests of the 
apostolic church. 

Current lives of Jesus may be divided into 
three groups (1) the Harrootiiatic lives, such as 
The Days of hts Flesh bv David Smith (1905), 
(2) Critical lives, such as those by S. J Case 
(19271, M Goguel (1933) and Chas Guignebert 
(1935), (3) Studies of his teaching and career, 
recognizing that a “life” la impossible, such as 
Wernie (1918) and Dibelius (1939) The most 
recent survey of the lives of Jesus is that by 
C. C McCown, The Seareh for the Real Jesits 
(1940) See Edersheim, A. c f.c 

Living C3lrisf See Christ, the Living 

Livingstone, David: (1813-1873) Scottish mis- 
sionary to Africa, pioneer explorer. He was born 
near Glasgow, -worked in a cotton factory, stud- 
ied theology and medicine, and sailed for Africa 
m IS+O, There he explored the continent, healed, 
taught and set an unforgettable example of Chris- 
tian courage and kindness until his death on his 
kce** among hu natiTC friend.- Ha ■wo-k end 
led to the abo tion of klavc traffic, and 
th.- nj w-ning of the OQtincait to he eat of the 
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Lobste n Paul (18S0 1 922) An Alsat an the 
o og al sa an -who wa p ofes o at the Un ver 
a tjf of Straasburg. L.ke Bouv.er* he formulates 
extremely just cnticisma against the traditional 
notion of God He discusses in detail the theses 
that deny or impair the problem of the omnipo- 
tence of God. He dwells in particular upon the 
views of Wilfred Monod* regarding the impo- 
tence of God He regards as ladispenaable the 
problem of divine personality and a revision of 
it as no less necessary He thinks the psycho- 
logical and historical methods as peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the study of the problem of God. He 
realizes that the modem idea of personality is 
foreign to the biblical writings in their descrip- 
tions of the trae God Divine personalia is a 
problem of religious knowledge Lobstein’s po- 
sition here is that of the anthropomorphic sym- 
bolism as defined by Auguste Sabatier*. Liberating 
himself from the sterile intellcctualiszn which 
weighs heavy upon traditional theology, he re- 
jects the thesis of “the divine-human parallelism” 
defended by the neo-criticists and by G From- 
mei*. Instead he upholds the indispensable union 
of psychology and history His psychological 
analysis of personality remains singularly insuf- 
ficient He constantly depends upon the Bible to 
the exclusion of philosophic speculation. His 
study of the Christian doctrine of God is one of 
the moat complete of French Protestantism 
Btniiej siir la doclrint cMutnnt Je Dteu (Patii 
and lausanne, 1907) 

Loci Communes: A Latin title meaning “com- 
mon topics” given by Melancbthon* to his treatise 
in dogmatics, the first Protestant work m system- 
atic theology, published in 1521. The first edi- 
tion adheres to Paul and Luther m presenting sin 
and grace, but the second edition, 1535, and the 
third, 1543, are synergistic*, recognizing three 
concurrent causes in man’s conversion, the word 
of God, the Holy Spirit, and the human wilL 
The title Lact Cammttnes became a popular desig- 
nation for doctrinal worka among both Lutheran 
and Reformed theologians TA.S:. 

Loci Theologici (Lat, “theological topics”) A 
title used by early Lutheran dogmaticians for 
their doctrinal systems The chief works bearing 
this title are those of Martin Chemnitz (1591) 
and Johann Gethard (1610-1622). See Chem- 
nitsj Gerhard. T.A.1:. 

Locke, Jotm: (1632-1704) He regarded Chris- 
tianity as the gospel of love He would not de- 
mand of individuals an acceptance of the incom- 
prehensible dogmas of the Trmi^, Atonement and 
Eternal Punishment. He felt moat drawn to 
those forms of Christianity which ate least dog- 
matic and hierarchical. He laid chief stress upon 
the ethical side of religion, and demanded as few 
dogmas and ceremonies as possible. He denied 
anyone the right to force on others speculative 
□ ■ end definite fonns of wonliip. Hs re- 
garded on as in oa of re- 


1 gion founded m reason Reason must cent ol 
fa th m evelation As a dogmat c supernatu al 
rat oual s he was a h s personal I fe the d s- 
t Ilation of the best qual t ea n Pu an tn* Al 
though he held t s as ce ta n that the e s a 
God as t B that the e a e mathematical axioms 
God’s real essence is not known. Moreover, as 
we have no innate idea of God, a knowledge of 
Him may be attained by the right use of our abil, 
ities 

Lockets Estay Concsmmg Human Underslafid- 
ing (1690) IS one of the moat remarkable and 
pregnant works in the history of thought He 
proposed a universal history of the mmd, con- 
ceived on lines similar to Newton’s physics, im- 
plying the psychological explanation of social 
processes without reference to the limitations by 
the evolution of institutions He meant hit at- 
tack on innate ideas to be a solvent for all kinds 
of prejudices in morality, religion and eciencej 
but as his greatest weakness as a philosopher was 
his inability to go back to first prifiapies, he 
never perceived how far his ecipiricism, if logical, 
ly developed, would carry him After explaining 
the origin of ideas empirically, he denied the 
certainty of practically all empirical knowledge. 
In ethics and in the moral foundations of hii 
political theory he retained the belief that a 
demonstrative science of morals analogous to 
geometry could he constructed. 

As philosopher of parliamentary government, 
cautious exponent of a bloodless revolution, he 
was the most conservative of levolutiomstg. He 
championed the claims of Protestant dissent, the 
right of men of substance to rule, and was anxious 
to protect the interests of a middle class of 
traders and landowners against a king. Although 
he advocated toleration of non-conformists, he 
was uninterested in the wider issues of social jus 
tice. He never spoke for the disinherited His 
celebrated theory of the mind as a iaiula rasa it 
useful to one who wishes to insist on- the doctrine 
of political equality, though it is difficult to recou- 
oile with economic inequality In his social phi- 
losophy, Locke was markedly tolerant and critical 
in defending religion and freedom, and yet was 
capable of being highly dogmatic in defending 
the rights of property. He held the view that 
certain forms of religion and Irreligion are harm- 
ful to the state. Not sufficiently socialized m re- 
ligious breadth and sympathy, he regarded Catho- 
lics, Jews and atheists as socially dangerous. Of 
what church a man is a member is no concern of 
the state. As a force propagating the ideals of 
liberal but not violent reform, Locke stands un- 
excelled. See Enlightenment, the 

R I Aaron, ]oin Lockt (London, I9J7) , E 
Crous, Dir Ttligtompbiloiophiseheii Lthren Locktt 
find fhrr SsellungzB dem Deismut jsinir Zeif (Halle 
a, S., 1910) : W. Giabam, Engliii 'Pollucal Pit- 
lerapij from HoHts to Maine (London, 1899) , 
H T Laski, Political Thought m Endand from 
Loete to Btntbam (JLondon, 1920) , H, McLachkn, 
The Rtiigjoss Opinions of Mtlton, lockt and Nno- 
ton (Manchester, Eng , 1941) h a. 
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logos 

Speafeallv appJ ed to g oops of say nge of Jeaua 
fo the mo t part out de the ^ ospe t ad t on 
Thus the term was app.ied hy Grenfell and Hunt 
to fragments of a collection of such sayings dis* 
covered by them at Oiyrhvnchus in Egypt in 
1897.. It has been more commonly employed to 
designate a collection of sayings thought by older 
scholars to have been made by the apostle Mat- 
thew The basis for this view is an enigmatic 
word of Paptas*, preserved by Eusebius (If, E. 
in, 39, 16). “Matthew collected the oracles (fa 
Itgut) tn the Hebrew language, and each inter- 
preted them as he was able.” 

Analysis of the three Synoptic gospels has con- 
vinced all investigators that Matthew and Luke 
are dependent upon Mark for most (if not all) 
of their narrative material In addition to this 
so-called “triple tradition” Matthew and Luke 
have much material in common which is not 
found in Mark. If, as moat critics assume, Mat- 
thew and Luke were produced independently of 
one another, the only probable explanation of 
this common material is a second source, com- 
monly styled Q*, from which both independently 
drew Since this “double tradition” is largely in 
the form of discourse, it has become the habit to 
refer to it as the “discourse source,” and then to 
£nd an external guarantee for It m the word 
of Papias just quoted Thus popularly the terms 
“the logia,” “tie Matthaean logia,” “the logia 
referred to by Papias,” of Q have been treated 
as equivalent titles and entirely unwarranted con- 
clusions have been dlrawn. 

To limit “logia” to a catena of sayings is 
(while popular) linguistically unwarranted. The 
Greek word can equally well be used of narrative 
stones or of a connected account containing both 
narrative and discourse Sober exegesis of Papias’ 
word would indicate that he is referring *0 our 
gospel of Matthew and not one of its sources) 
his £ve-Tolume work, from which this fragment 
comes and entitled ExpostUoit of the Lord’} Ora- 
cles (ZsgsoTs), may without undue violence be as- 
sumed to have been essentially a commentary upon 
our Matthew which Papias apparently prized 
highly and used as the standard for judging 
Mark. To continue to use logia as the equivalent 
of Q is misleading and deplorable, 

B W Bacon, Studies «r Matsbtee (1930) 

MSS. 

logos t The word logos is as old as the Greek 
language. It was introduced first by Heraclitus 
of Ephesus, Sth sentuiy B C. into Ac circle of 
philosophic Ideas as a principle of cosmic inter- 
pretation. Before Heraclitus, the nature of re- 
alty was thought to he mathematical (Pythagoras) 
and consequently static (Eleatics**) In Heracli- 
tus’ opinion the cosmos was in ceaseless change 
“you could never step into the same river twice, 
for other and yet other waters fiow on,” (Diels, 
fi 41-2). The cosmos is a concourse of becom- 
ing, with progressive and regressive sequences 
ly fire lives the death of earth, and 
air Irra the death of fire, (fr 76) Bnl “chang 
ag IS rest” (fr S4) if ocly at up i d minds wen 


iogOB 

able to g asp Because the mpres on that 
any ji f p on ge s who plan h m elf nno 
centiy in the flux of things, that things are o5 
balanccy^* (W James, A Flurahsisc Umverscj S8) 
"the philosopher , „ has to arise out of a fica 
of change and lay hold of true being’^ {Plato, 
Ripahhcy 524 d) philosophic wisdom, there- 
fore, according to Heraclitus, apprehends that the 
total process of cosmic becoming is subjected to 
the regulative control of an agency to which he 
assigned the term logos. The logos technique ac- 
counted for the orderliness of nature. Change, if 
not chans, must conform to fixed patterns There'- 
fore, order, law, measure, predictability, were for- 
mulations of cosmic transformations gomg on 
according to logos. “The permanence of all i« 
preserved because all things observe their own 
'measures.*^ (C. Bailey The Greek Atomtsts and 
Epfcurus^ 21} “The fire is kindled in due meaBurei 
and in due measures extinguished*' {fr. 30} At 
least four fragments of Heraclitus employ logoi 
as a principle of cosmic interpretation “all 
things occur according to logos, ’’ (fr. I), ffire] 
becomes liquid sea, and is measured by the same 
logos as it waa before it became sea” (fr 31), 
"logos 18 common-to-all** (fr* 2), the soul 
belongs the self-multiplying logos” (fr* 115)* 
Finally, Heraclitus conceived of logos as intel- 
ligent, eternal and subjecting all change to an 
orderly law of change. 

The term, logos, is found in both Plato and 
Aristotle, but in both it i8 vague and undevel- 
oped. (S D. F. Salmond, “Logoi”, Eni Brit. 
(11th cd) XIV, 803-4) Among Stoic thinkers 
there waa injected into die logos idea theological 
connotations which it lacked in Heraclitus The 
Stoic®* were pantheist®, identifying nature with 
God, both of whzch terms might serve as the 
context of logos Philo* of Alexander, under 
the influence of Platons demiurge, transformed 
the Hebrew idea of a creator God into the 
platonic conception of an artisan God, There- 
fore, for Philo, logos is not identical with God, 
but something distinct and separate from Him, 
an instrument of creation. 

Philo*® conception la corrected according to 
the author of the Fourth Gospel*. Cannon 
Streeter remarks that In The Fourth Gospel Plato 
and Isaiah meet. ^The Four Gospeh, 367) It 
would be more correct to substitute Heraclitus for 
Plato Heraclitus* conception of logos hannonixes 
with that of The Fourth Gospel. Heraditui 
ascribed ultimate realily to logos. John identi- 
fies the logos with (^d The Fourth Gospel 
claims that God and logos are two appellations 
for one, single divine reality and agency* 

The presence of the logos idea within Christian 
thought aignificB far more than customarily un- 
derstood Its context signals the confrontation 
of contrasting civilizations. Prior to The Fourth 
Gospel, the solution seemed to suppose either 
Civilization could endure only by devastating the 
other. According to the sjritfaesis of The Fourth 
Go*pel, new m the Chn«tian philoiopby of hi»- 
tory the truth of both av lizationi migh mdure 
wi thin B new and higber synthmu wherein ahid- 



ng value* are me grd and p cd- See Clinj- 
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logos Ghristoiogy : See Christology 

Lohe, Wiilielm: (!80g-IS72) Lutheran church 
leader He "was horn in Furth in Franhonia As a 
theological student he became identified with the 
Lutheran revival. He is a representative of Lu- 
theran confcssionalisirij with special emphasis on 
the centrality and dignity of the church as a 
historical body. Severe cntie of the established 
church in Bavaria, he reinamed to the end m its 
service. Sacraments, liturgy and ecclesiastical 
oiganization no less than purity of doctrine were 
regarded as essentials of the true church Hia 
constant emphasis on these points enabled Bavarian 
Lutheranism, and through it the German Lu- 
theranism of the Middle West, to occupy leading 
positions m the Lutheran Church. 

Lobe took a special interest in the religious 
and etclesiastical needs of the German Lutheran 
immigrants, supported them spiritually and finan- 
ciallv and organized them in the Missouri* Synod 
(18+7, broke later away from L ), and the Iowa 
Synod (185+) In his parish Neudettelsau he 
founded a seminair for these churches and for 
Lutheran immigrants in Australia {N endeltelsauer 
MtsstonssnsidU), His disclplea founded later on 
the Wartburg Seminary m Dubuque, Iowa Lobe’s 
persona! infiueace survives to the present daj in 
the educational and theological work of Prof 
Martin Reu Lohe’s liturgy formed the basis of 
the ‘Common Service of the American Lutheran 
Church’ 

In hiS homeland Lobe’s concept of Christian 
service, which he regarded as a concomitant of 
orthodoitj led to the formation of the Society for 
Inner Mission*, and to the founding of a home 
for deaconesses* {Dsskcatsse-ndnstalt) in Neudet- 
telsau (I8S+), and another home for male social 
Workers in 1865 Grammar and High schools 
and the seminary together with homes for sick 
people formed a community of its own, which 
became a model church, famous for its reforms in 
architecture and liturgy He was a strong and 
original personality Great was his influence as 
preacher and in pastoral work. He encouraged 
private confession In iiturgical studies he was 
one of the outstanding authorities of all times. 
The ‘Berneuchener Kreis’ and the Lutheran litur- 
gical movement are deeply indebted to him See 
neo Lutheranism 

Principal works Agende fSr chnsthche Gemtfnden 
luthsrmf>i>i Btksnntvisses (IS+d. Jrd ed 1S84) . 
Dret Bader von der Kirche (18+5. 3rd ed. IS8J) , 
Evangelisapoitflle {1848, 3th ed 1S8S) , Ktrde and 
Amt (18511 . BiistelpostilU (1858, Jrd ed. 1897) ; 
Biography by Job Deinzer, 3 vols (1873, 3id ed 

19M) OAP 

Loisy, Alfred, Abbe: (1857-19+0) Orientalist 
and Biblical critic, became the storm center of the 
Catholic Modernist* controversy after the publica- 
tion of his r^e Gospel and the Church (1902), 
a reply to Harnack’s Wha± i| i Christtamiy f Thir- 
ty-eight of the sisty-fivc Mjijer, ustic propositions 
condemned in the Decree itaWnraisis (1907) 

Ii 1 ij 
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the Church after his condemnation, he taught 
many years at the College de France (1911-27) 
In 1917 he published a book (.La Rehg.on) in 
which he interpreted religion in purely sociological 
and humanistic terms, after the manner of Comte 
and Durkheiro**. His Biblical studies run to 
many volumes, among -which may be mentioned his 
books on the OT canon (1890), the N.T canon 
(1891), the Synoptic Gospels (1893-94), the Re- 
ligion of Israel (1901), the Fourth Gospel (1903), 
the Sermon on the Mount (1903), Mark (1912), 
Acts (1920), the Apocalypse (1923), and Luke 
(192+) Autobiography translated under the 
title, Afy duel mth the Vatican, the autohiography 
of a Catholic modemttt (1924). 

An autobiogr^hical essav with bibliography appears 
ID Fehgton in Transttton (London, 1937), edited by 
VergiKus Ferns, p 126 ff wmh 

Lokayatas* A matenaliatic school of philosophy 
in India founded by Chan aka The adherents 
are known as Lofcayatikas, or more frequently 
still as Charvakas According to their belief mat. 
ter 13 the only realitj, mind is a function of the 
body. There is no soul but only intelligence, 
therefore with the dissolution of the material body 
the self returns to nothingness On the ethical 
side the Charvakas esteem happiness the chief 
good, and this is to be found m the prudent en- 
joyment of sensual pleasures They repudiate the 
basic beliefs of Hinduism in gods, Karma, and 
transmigration since these cannot be proven on 
the basis of sense-experience, the ultimate basis 
of all knowledge. Their school is no longer 
found as such m India today. css 

Loki: (Teut) A Norse god. of varying character 
sometimes connected with the gods and some 
times With the giants, the name of an outstand- 
ing spirit of earth and underworld In the ancient 
Scandinavian myth of the fall of the gods, he 
responded to the threat of a giant and lured 
Idunn, guardian of the apples of immortality, to 
a spot where the giant earth demon could seize 
her He is represented as cunning, skillful, artis- 
tic, graceful and handsome in appearance, hut 
lame, can assume human form In later tunes 
he IS centered in a nucleus of mythical ingredi- 
ents m Christian stories about Satan*. 

PI.P 

Lollards; (Literally mumhlers — of prayers and 
psalms) Originally applied to a Dutch group 
which arose at the time of an epidemic m 1350 
to care for the sick and bury the dead, the name 
was transferred to the followers of Wyclifie* in 
England and Scotland The Lollard movement 
was largely the result of the work of the “Poor 
Preachers,” ‘whom Wycliffe sent out among the 
common people to preach his peculiar doctrines 
It grew until m the 1 +90’s the Lollards fell 
stiong enough to petition Parliament to aid m 
bringing about ecclesiastical reforms. But when 
Henry IV of Lancaster ascended the throne, they 
were persecuted and virtually wiped out under 
the statute de haeretteo comhurertdo of 1+01 Lol- 





Lombard 

ariJ en ID nt u V ed n re howe e and 
may ha e fa 1 a ed the n odu cn o6 he Re- 
ormation a aeniury and a haif iai-e. See Bh<e, 
English 

J Gairdner, LoUnrdy and the Reformation m Eng- 
land, 2 -vols (London. 1906) 

B 

Lombard, Peter' See Peter Lombard 

longsuSerin^ ; The patient endurance of injuries 
and especially forebearance and loving toleration 
of enemies and ofienders. The Greek original 
meant “long-tempered” as opposed to “ohort-tem» 
pered” In the Bible It is slowness to anger, 
stressed as an attribute of God and a Christian 
grace, a “fruit of the Spirit” m Gal 5.22. 

n w p. 

Lord’s Day. First used as a term for Sunday in 
Rev. 110 and then in Ignatius* (,Mag. 9 1) The 
celebration by the Christians of the first day in 
the week is indicated by I Cor. 16.2 and Acts 
20 1 The final form of the gospel tradition 
placed the resurrection of Jesus on the third day 
(Sunday) rather than “after three days” Though 
the seven day week corresponds to Jewish prac- 
tice, they did not name the sabbath* for their 
God la Egypt, months and days were named 
for gods In Asia Minor, one day a month was 
consecrated to the emperor and called sebasle. 
But this was not weekly Possibly the closest 
parallel is to be found in the reference by Justin 
to Saturday as dedicated to kronos in terms of 
He kTomhe See Sabbath, Christian, Sunday. 

S V McCasland, in / B L 49. P 65 ff; Paul 
Cotton. From Sabbath to Sunday (19J3) 

C.TC. 

Lord’s Prayers The name popularly given to 
the prayer found in Matt. 6 9-13 and, in a 
shorter form, m Luke 1 1 .2-4 The doxology, 
appended to the prayer in liturgical use by Prot- 
estants, IS missing from Luke entirely and from 
the earliest Gr mss of Matthew, as well as from 
the Vulgate* Cf kaddlsh s M G 

Lord's Supper: The central rite of Christian 
worship, called variously the Eucharist (Greek, 
Thanksgiving), Holy Communion, Divine Mys- 
teries (Eastern Orthodox), the Mass* (western 
Catholic usage) This service has developed his- 
tor cally out of the Last Supper of Jesus and his 
disciples before the Crucifixion, and has tradition- 
ally been related to the dominical words, “This 
IS my body”, “This is the new covenant in my 
blood”, “Do this in remembrance of me”, found 
in the several gospels and in I Corinthians Two 
aspects have regularly been central in the Eu- 
charist, with others finding varying emphasis 
sacrifice and presence, as specially important, with 
memorial, thanksgiving in a restricted sense, 
Chiistian fellowship, etc , as secondary. Thanks- 
giving in the larger sense, however, has been a 
special c-ba raftenali.- of thi- --.te, as upon 

and representing a gmng fo “the benefits 

of Chrut,” and other “bl gs of this life.” 

Vanosu theories of the sa have been held. 


Lord’s 

P o es ant theolo^ ans have ended o m n m 
h s a pe t, arnon^ Luthe ans ea h ng* an a mo 
compieie denaai of the idea. Others would s 
particularly the remembering- of what Christ did, 
and would £nd a memonal of a past saenfee on 
Calvary an, important element in the Eucharist* 
So With the followers of Z'vrmgh In the Catho- 
lic bod;es, including- Eastern Orthodoi, Roman 
and Anglican, there has been insi&tence on a roal 
sacn£cc, but no agreement as to its precise nature 
Anglican theology has emphasized “the continual 
remembrance of the sacrifice of the death of 
Christ”, believed to be “represented” in the Eu- 
charist, Roman theologians of recent date (esp 
de la Taille, m Mysierti^m Ffdet) (Eng. tr 
1941) have evolved a theory by which the Eu- 
charist IS a continual ofsrtng of the once-for-all 
immolation efiected on Calvary, both elements of 
offering and iinmolatioa being essential to a true 
sacrifice. See liturgical movement 

The presence of Christ m the Lord’s Supper 
has been erpJained bv \anous theories, chief of 
which are transubBtantiation, conaubstantiation**, 
virtuahsm and receptionism The first is the of- 
fiaa! Roman Catholic view, shared generally by 
the Eastern Orthodox (although they prefer such 
words as “trans-elementation’’ or “transmuta- 
tion”), this teaches that the substances (the un 
deriving reality as distinguished from all tangible, 
visible, sensible signs and appearances) of bread 
and Vine are by consecration changed into the 
true body and blood of Christ, risen and glori- 
fied The Lutheran notion of consubatantiation 
vanes this view by insisting that to the sub 
stances of bread and wine, which remain, there 
are added the substances of the body and blood 
of Christ, truly present (Cf. Lutheran Doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper). Virtualism, suggested be- 
fore the Reformation by Berengar of Tours, and 
evidently the theory of Calvin and 80 me other 
Reformers, holds that the elements remain un- 
changed, but through them the spiritual body 
and bloody and the benefits, of Christ are con- 
veyed Receptionism, also held by manv Protes 
tant theologians, finds a presence of Christ in 
the recipient, rather than in the elements of the 
Eucharist themselves The Anglican Communion 
has never defined its theory, but in its insistence 
on. “the real presence”* la closer to the Roman 
and Eastern views than to the others. 

All responsible theologians, both Catholic and 
Protestant, hold to a truly spiritual conception of 
the Eucharist, as, eg, m Aquinas’s insistence on 
2 presence “of the body of Christ”, but not a 
“bodily presence.” It is generally held that a 
true commujaion of the Christian with God m 
Christ 18 effected bv the sacrament, which thereby 
conveys grace to the belieiier 

The Lord's Supper is observed with varying 
kinds of rites, in the CathoI«c communions with 
great solemnity and ceremonial enrichment, m 
the Protestant denominations more simply and, 
generally -’athe-' f*'equeii*’ly Fo* further 

on cf D S one:, try vf Docirrna oj 
Hv y £%chMrv (1900) and fAtttvs ty /tmd- 

(1937) by HadUm and ly 
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Lord’s Supper — early Christian practice and 
ongm: No tact of tie Gospel hi!tor7 is better 
attested than that Jesus, on the evtalnj of his 
arrest, held a farewell Supper with his disciples. 
The incident is narrated in all three Svnoptic 
Gospels, and also in I Cor lli23-26, where Paul 
esplicitly says that he had received the account 
from the church before him. The Fourth Evan- 
gelist does not describe the Supper itself, but the 
central part of his Gospel is occupied with the 
teaching of Jesus before and after it. Of these 
various records the most authentic is probably 
the “short account” in Lit. 22,15-19, — omitting 
all that follows the word “body”. MS evidence 
proves conclusively that this was how the passage 
oiigmallv ran in Luke, who apparently followed 
a primitive tradition. According to this narrative 
Jesus thought of the Supper as anticipating the 
feast of victory in the Kingdom of God* He 
first took the cup, and bade all his disaplee drink 
of it, then he broke a loaf of bread and distri- 
buted It, with the words “This is my body”. The 
Synoptists assume that Jesus died on Passover 
day, and the Supper thus becomes the Passover 
meal, observed on the eve of the feast, John, 
however, is almost certainly right in dating the 
Crucifixion on the da) before Passover* and the 
Supper was therefore an ordinary meal, to which 
Jesus gave a sacred significance Luke appears 
to suggest (22 ISJ that he had wished to survive 
until the Passover meal, but knew himself frus- 
trated, and held tins meal as a substitute. The 
main purpose of the Supper appears to have been 
to give a solemn pledge to the disciples that they 
would share in the victory which Jesus would 
achieve through his death. Much has been made 
of the particular elements which he took up and 
distributed, but apparently he made use of them 
because these ordinary constituents of a simple 
meal were all that he hid before him Emphasis 
IS laid in all the accounts on the act of distribu- 
tion, and it Is probably here that we must look 
for the real significance of the Supper It con- 
veyed a promise in which all were to feel them- 
selves included. The accounts all differ as to the 
formulae employed by Jesus, and agree only on 
the words “This is my body,” The precise mean- 
ing of these words cannot be determined, but it 
seems best to connect them with the main idea of 
distribution Jesus made each one ef his dis- 
ciples a participant in his own act of sacrifice. It 
IS doubtful whether the Supper was meant to be 
repeated. A farewell, in the nature of things, is 
made once for all, and the words in which the 
disciples are bidden to perpetuate the ordinance 
were possibly added later We can well under- 
stand, however, how the church adopted as a 
standing institution the act which conveyed a 
solemn pledge and promise This was the more 
natural as it seems to have been Jeans’ custom to 
close the day with a meal in with his 

folio After hii HraAi they the 
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than anything elae, and now obseryed t w th a 
■peoiJ mtmeny of ha lilt Supper Wt lem 
from Ac 242 that the -breaking of bread” was 
a custom of the church from its earliest days It 
was at first connected with the AgapS*, the com- 
mon meal by wrhich the believers signalEeed their 
brotherhood, hut this combination of the ordinaiy 
meal with the sacred one was discontinued, owing, 
most likely, to such abuses as Paul condemns in 
I Cor 11 20-22, la the time of Paul the Supper 
was second in importance to Baptism* but was 
fast acquiring a mystical significance, as is evi- 
dent from the discussion In I Cor. 10 15-21, The 
influence of the Pagan cults may have had some- 
thing to do with the conception of It as a literal 
communion with Christ It was Paul himself 
who made it symbolical of the redemption effected 
by Christ’s death. The earlier church had pre- 
served Jesus’ thought more faithfully, and had 
made it not so much a memorial feast as one of 
anticipation Stress is laid in the opening chap- 
ters of Acts on the “gladness” which marked the 
primitive observance. See sacramental meal 
G H. C MacGregor. EuckaraUc Ongrar (1?29) 
A. B Macdonald, Chruthtn Votiktp in fie Pttmnwt 
Church ( 1958 ) , W Heitroilller, lauft and Ahead 
mail m Vrebratentiem ( 1903 ; 1911 ). l^j.; 

Lord’s table* In I Cor, 10,21 used by metonymy 
fot the Eucharist*, in Eastern Orthodox and An- 
glican liturgical books “Holy Table” is the offi- 
cial term for the altat (in Latin mensa is the top 
of the altar), m Protestant usage “Lord’s Table” 
is an alternative term for the Lord’s Supper* or 
the table used for it See altar. x.a s. 

Loreto, Holy House of. (It SatHa Casa) A 
small building, about tbirty-one feet by thirteen 
feet, enshrined within the basilica at Loreto, near 
Ancona, Italy. Apart from unvenfiable facts, a 
somewhat uncertain tradition claims the structure 
to be the house of the Holy Family at Nazareth, 
which was transported by angels to Illyna in 
1291, and thence to Loreto in 1294- Despite the 
approval of the tradition by many popes and 
saints and the occurrence of miracles consequent 
upon devotion at the shrine, its historicity is held 
in severe doubt as a result of lecent Catholic re- 
search, and IS considered to rest on some unex- 
plained misunderstanding. j F T. 

Lost Books of the Bible: A misnomer given 
some modem currency mainly through its use as 
a title for a 1926 reprint of William Hone’s 
Apocryphal New Tesiament, first published in 
London in 1820 and actually containing the 
“Apostolic Fathers"*, a selection of NT apo- 
ctypha (Gospel of the Birth of Maty, Protevan- 
geliura of James, The Arabic Gospel of the In- 
fancy, part of the Gospel of Thomas, The Epistles 
of Jesus Christ and Ahgar, the spurious Epistle of 
Paul to the Laodteeans, the alleged cotrespondence 
of Paul and Seneca, a chapter of the Acts of 
Paul), and the Apostles Creed*. Later editions 
added the Gospel of Nicodemus (known also as 
lie Acts of Pilate*) Alio oftni Ipctnded in 
thu tits b 1 “ of PUata 

and Herod” and the aso- 
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ond-centurr apocrjphon, “Gospel of Peter*." The 
improprietv of the term is evident from the fact 
chat most of these writings were never in the 
Biole nor had any serious chance for considera- 
tion as canonical. A few (I and II Clement, 
Letter of Barnabas, Shepherd of Hermas, Acts of 
Paul) were included in some ancient MSS hut 
eventually rejected The term is sometimes 
loosely autf even more erroneously used of writ- 
ings properly designated as spurious works or 
modem forgeries See agrapha, apocrypha; canon, 
forgeries, pseudepigrapha a.pw, 

lot One of a set of objects used to secure a 
cbance or decision in selecting officials designating 
preferment, dividing goods, etc Ctsttng a lot 
drawing an object in a set to determine the share, 
the fortune, the condition or desLny of a person 
or thing. See sortes y-i-p 

Lots, feast of" See Jewish religious festivals. 

lottery” See gambling 

Lotze, Rudolf Hermann: (1817-1881) His 

creative scholarship in physiology, psychology, 
logic, and aesthetics form the background for an 
ethical idealism especially influential among Per- 
sonalists* Favoring universal mechanical cau- 
sation m Nature, Lotze explained it as the “un- 
alterable mode of action” flred by a personal 
World-Ground as a prerequisite to human moral- 
ity Ged is the unconditioned transcendent Per- 
son, of whom all finite beings are parts without 
losing being-for-self (panpsychism*), and through 
whom alone they can enjoy reciprocal action. 

Mtirokosfnos (S vols , 185S-64, Eng tr . 1885) , 
Logik (1874, Eag dr., 1884) . MeUph^jsik (187?, 
Eng tr , 1884). p,a.b. 

Lourdes! The name of a town In the depart- 
ment of Hautes Pyrenees in France. It was here 
between February 11 and July 16, I8S8 that Our 
Lady appeared to a peasant girl, St. Bernadette 
Soubirous on eighteen difierent occasions It is 
best known in our time as a place of pilgrimage 
for the sick because of the many proved and ap- 
parent miracles of healing It is primarily, how- 
ever, a pilgrimage of spiritual significance as is 
shown by the fact that although there are some 
1,000,000 pilgrims visiting there each year, only 
about I57OOO are affiicted with some bodily ill. 
The feast of the Apparition of Our Lady at 
Lourdes is celebrated throughout the Western 
Church on Februaty 11. r t m. 

Iwve: A complex psychical experience of strong 
attraction to, intenae desire for, vivid appreciation 
of and joyous interest in another person, a group, 
cause or institution. In general It is characterize 
by tender affection, aympathctic uuderetandmg, ad- 
miration and loyalty with reference to its object 

There are many varieties and levels of love. 
Possessive or acquisitive love seeks the beloved ob- 
ject for the self’s sake and may be gross or re- 
fined m iti ContrmylatiT* lore ad- 

adara cod e3i,jci7i its object at* 
sxul of 


for its own sake Benevolent love seeks the good, 
increase and joy of its object. Sacrificial love 
counts nothing too precious, not even life itself, 
to be given for the sake of Its object 

In Christian thought "God it love” An ever- 
lasting, all-eomprehens've, benevolent and aaenfi- 
cial love is held to be the very essence of God 
This redeeming love was revealed in Christ who 
summed up the law and the prophets in the two- 
fold commandment of love. He made the love of 
God the motive of obedience to His will. He 
made its correlative, love toward men, the basia 
of Chrisban ethics. Every commandment divinely 
intended to govern the relations of men was de- 
clared to be fulfilled in the law of love. Such 
love Is set forth as both a gift of God and a task 
for men The Kingdom of God* Is the fellowship 
in which this spirit of love, bom of God, animates 
all persons. 

In Christianity Eros, the love born of natural 
desire or the yearnings of the soul, is held to be 
either transmuted or supplanted by agape*, that 
self-giving love whose source is God’s sacrLflcial 
and redemptive love for all men. a w F. 

love, Divine and Divine wraths See wrath of 
God 

love feast; The agupe* or fellowship meal in 
which early Christians joined for brotherly love 
and commemoration of Christ’s parting supper 
(Acts 2 42, 46, I Cor 11 17-34; Jude 12). Paul 
describes such a meal as the special occasion for 
celebrating the Eucharist* as well (I Cor. 11 17- 
34). The fellowship meal was gradually sep- 
arated from the Eucharist aijd dropped out of re- 
ligious usage except as it was restored among the 
Moravian Brethren*, the early Methodists and 
other Pietistic* sects. It is still practised among 
the Mennoaites and Dunkers** who hold a whole 
evening’s ceremony consisting of feet-waihing, 
the fellowship meal, and the Eucharist 

W M B. 

lovingkindness, Old Testament conception 
of* This word is a mistranslation of the Hebrew 
word hPsed (often translated also as “goodness”, 
“kindness”, “deal kindly”). The Hebrew tetm 
does not refer primarily to the love or the grace 
of God, but rather to the behavior which a cove- 
nant or blood relationship requires In secular 
usage It refers to the obligations which community 
life, or any relationship by covenant, oath, or 
family tie, made necessary (cf. Gen. 24+9, I Sam. 
15 6, 20 8) Since Israel believed itself to he 
bound in a special covenant relationship with 
God (see covenant), every member of the com- 
munity must be loyal to the obligations of that 
covenant that is, exercise hhed, and this involves 
obedience to the divine, ethical comroandmeats 
which are the laws of the community, having a 
proper knowledge or fear (reverence) for God, 
being just, humble, and gracious (e-g, Micah 
6 8, Hos 2 19, 4 1, Prov 3:3, etc.) On the 

other hand, God with whom the coTcnani has 
been made, win ex or Uitd to Hw 

people that is, will bring help and rc rlrm plsoB 



to them, will be cijil to Ini p wi be 

just, merciful, and righteous (eg-i J<r. 9 24, 
Id S, Psa 63 3; etc). Thus “lovuigtkindiiess” 
or “kindness’’ arc not proper translations of the 
Hebrew word. “Lopalty” or “faithfulness” are 
better terms, provided it Is understood that lo>- 
alty to community oblig'ations is meant (see fur- 
ther grace) okw. 

low church' The opposite of High Church* in 
Its various senses, for positive associations see 
Evangelicals and Broad Churchmen k h u. 

low mass , See mass 

Low Sunday: Name for Sunday after Easter in 
English (the Latin is Dominica in albis, from 
white robes of neophytes) — origin uncertain, per- 
haps from clausum paschae, a. a h 

Lowell Institute Lectures, The — Religious 
Series; John Lowell, Jr, a Boston merchant 
who died in 1836, left half of his estate, amount- 
ing to about $250,000, for the establishment of 
free public lectures m Boston, known as the 
Lowell Institute The Institute is administered by 
a s ngle tiustec who has sole responsibility for 
selecting the lecturers and their subjects Mr 
Lowell directed that “each trustee shall appoint 
hiS successor, within a week after his accession to 
the ofBce, in order that no failure of a regular 
nomination may take place. In selecting a suc- 
cessor the trustee shall always choose . some 
male descendant of my grandfather, John Lowell, 
provided there be one who is competent to hold 
the office of trustee, and of the name of Lowell.” 
The first trustee was John Amory Lowell .who 
developed the Institute most successfully in the 
more than forty years of his trusteeship He 
was succeeded by Augustus Lowell who served 
until 1900, when A. Lawrence Lowell became 
trustee At the death of Dr Lowell in 1943, the 
trusteeship passed to Ralph Lowell The manage- 
ment of the public relations of the Institute, ar- 
langements with lecturers, distribution of tickets, 
etc , has been in the hands of a curator. The In- 
stitute has been, fortunate in the character and 
abil ty of its curators. Dr Jeffries Wyman (1839- 
42), Dr Eeniamin E Getting (1842-97), Prof 
William Thompson Sedgwick (1897-1921), and 
Prof. William Henry Lawrence (1921- ) 

The Institute has offered lectures on a wide 
variety of topics. It was the express wish of 
John Lowell, Jr., that a course of lectures be 
delivered “on the historical and internal evi- 
dences in favor of Christianity” and the trustees 
have provided a course of religious lectures al- 
most every year since 1839 when the public lec- 
tures began The lecturers have represented many 
points of view and have Been given complete 
freedom in the interpretation of religion 

Some outstanding lectures in the senes are 
Evidences of Chnstianity, bv Mark Hopkins, TAe 
^ C-nS cf JHan by Henry Dr »ft,Tn f,nd- TAe 
Icm ef ChniScaaiSy by Jcniah Rnyct cud Re gww 
in SJu AdaJten^ by Alfred North Whitetcad- 
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lower crit cicm See B bhea cntiaim 

loyalty The sentiment and practice of free, 
devoted allegiance to a person, group, institution 
or principle. It has been esteemed a cardinal vir- 
tue from Its earliest tribal form through its ar- 
ticulate institutional embodiment m feudalism to 
its modern diversified expressions, notably in na 
tionalism. While it involves obligation to what 
is held to be superior to the individual, as a per- 
son, group or principle by which one’s conduct 
should be regulated, it is not mere law-abiding- 
ness For it denotes service with one’s entire 
heart and mmd, “the team feeling,” and self-iden- 
tification with a whole. As such it is an impor- 
tant factor in self-realization and personal hap- 
piness. Many moral problems grow out of the 
modern conflict of loyalties J. Royce* made 
“loyalty to loyalty” the central pnacTple of his 
ethics mwer 

Loyola' Samt Ignatius (Imgo Lopez de Loyo- 
la), founder of the Jesuits*, was born in 1491 in 
the Basque Province of Guipuscoa, Spam. Before 
his conversion in 1521, he had been a courtier 
and soldier By 1523 his celebrated Spiritual 
Exercises were substantially complete After 
studies at the University of Paris (1528-1535), 
Ignatius settled in Italy and soon became one of 
the most influential personalities m the Catholic 
Reformation. He founded the Society of Jesus 
in 1540, wrote its Constitutions, and governed it 
till his death at R,ome on July 31, 1556 

K a-a 

Loysoir, Fr. Hyacinthb (Charles): (1327- 
1912) French preacher, formerly a Carmelite, later 
reformer on Old Catholic lines (1869-1893), 
author of Sermons and program of Catholic re- 
form E a H 

Lucian the Martyr (ca 250-312) A presbyter of 
the church and head of a theological school at 
Antioch. Anus* and some of his associates were 
among his pupils Revised the Septuagint* on 
the basis of the Hebrew text and published a 
recension of the Greek N T Suffered a martyr’s 
death See Antiochian school s M a 

Lucke, Gottfried Christian Friedrich' (1791- 
1855) He taught at the universities of Bonn and 
Gottingen He supplemented Sdileiermacher’s* 
hermeneutics m that he sought to give room to 
the contents of religious interest in the interpre- 
tation of scripture. He also was a pioneer in 
the awakening of church life 

Grundnss dsr neutestamenilicben HermeneaStk smd 
tbrer Geschschte, 3 vols (Gottingen, 1316) , Korn 
mentar uher dte Scbrifsen des EvaneeUsten Johannes 
(Bonn, 1820 25, 3 ed , Bonn, 1840 56) , Versueh 
etvet vollstandsi^eti Etnlettung in die Offsniarstsg 
]ohannts and die geiatnmte apokalypiische LitenSSur 
(Bonn, 1832, 2 ed., Bonn, 1852). H B. 

Lucretius: (Titus Lucretius Carus) (ca 99-55 
B.C.) A Roman poet, anlhor of De Renme JFa- 
setra (tr W H D Roost, Loth ■ poetic taij 
on the c theory of Democr In* and Ep * 
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^^orld so tLat men sliould cease to fear death and 
be tree to find pleasure in life He held that the 
soul IS composed of very fine particles and is 
therefore mortal He believed that the g-oda 
■were eternal, but did not show how they fitted 
into his atomism jkn 

LQdemann, Hermann: (1S4-2-I933) He taught 
at the University of Bern, Switzerland He serJ- 
ouslv struggled V'lth Kant without being able to 
o\er':oine his one-sided theory of knowledge He 
constructed a world-transfigured metaphTsics He 
tried to work out the independence of religion in 
terms of a psychologv that reminds us of Schl«er- 
macher'*. Christianity was for him the normative 
religion In the inclusiveccss and power of his 
thought his dogmatics kept the best idealistic in- 
heritance vital. 

D/e Anthropolo^te des ApoiUls Pauhs (KieU 
1872) » Das Pfk&nnen und dse Wertariede (Leipzig, 
IplO) > Cbfssthchi DcgsnetUk (Bern, V^2A-26) 

B B 

Liidolf of Saxony (d. 1377) A Carthusian* 
whose Ltje of Christ had an enormous vogue in 
the Middle Ages, Neither critical nor original, 
this work was more than a book of meditations 
conducing to the greater love of the Christ, hu- 
man and divine It stressed, even more, the per- 
tinence and practicality of Christ and the Gospels 
to the everyday life average men In Ludolf’s 
works are to be found both a beautiful, mystic 
ms ght and a prophetic challenge to renunciation 
and ecclesiastical reform. See Lives of Jesus 

S J Case, Jisus Through the Centurses (1932) 

& C B. 

Luke, Gospel ofs The first volume of Luke^s 
two-volume work on Christian beginnings, which 
was written about A.D 90, probably by Luke, 
the companion of Paul, in an effort to preserve 
the story of the rise of Christianity, which was 
already bidding fair to become a world religion. 
Luke Vlas a Greek, and his work exhibits some 
Of the Greek hterary techniques of his day he 
plans his book in two volumes, with a preface, 
dedication, and account of sources and purpose 
He has a historical interest m ages and dates, 
about aU we have on those subjects we owe to 
him His fondness for poetry has preserved for 
us a senes of early Christian hyrrms. He builds 
largely upon Mark*, but had two other written 
sources in common with Matthew*, aa well as 
one or two of his ovn He declares his purpose 
to be to verify the various sources known to him 
and unite them into one connected account. The 
Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, and the Phari- 
see and the Tax-collector are among the finest 
things we owe to Luke The Gospel volume 
leaves the disciples waiting in Jerusalem for the 
spirit that IS to come upon them precisely the 
point at 'which the second volume, the Acts*, takes 
up the narrative Sec gospel and gospels, Synop- 
tic Gospels 

Alfred Plumtaer* The Gospel according to St Luke 
(4th ed- ipoi) 

lol^b ( tcralJy branch) The branch of the Palm 


tree used in connection with the ceremony of the 
Feast nf Tabernacles*, ordained in Leviacus 23 
40 To tne lulab were attached three twigs of 
myrtle and two willow branches* Together with 
the etrog or citron, they ■were waved during the 
rec'tation of special passages from the Psalms 
Cf L M Casan.owicz, Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol 
VHI, pp 205-207 B C 

Ltillus, Ramon' (c 1235-1316) A famed mis- 
sionary leader of the Middle Ages who retired 
from luxury to a hermit*^ life in Majorca and, as 
a preparation for his work, in the East, secured 
instnaction in Arabic from a Moorish slave. In 
1276 he established a Franciscan* college which, 
with linguistic studies, looked to service in 
African and Eastern missions. Soliciting ecclesias- 
tical and political support for his project, Bast 
and West, he labored indefatigably as missionary, 
systematic theologian, and polemicist against the 
Saracen He was instrumental in securing chairs 
of Oriental languages at Pans, Oxford, and 
Salamanca Scholar, mystic, and zealous evangel 
for the faith, he died in 1316 from the effects of 
Btoning by a North African moh. See Kabbalah 
W. T A. Barbee, 'Raymond Ljtll (London, 190?) 
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lumen natures: Sec under deism 

Lundensian theolo|y: The name is sometimes 
applied to a school of theological thinking asso- 
ciated with the theological faculty at the Swedish 
university of Lund Anders Nygrca* is consid- 
ered the- leader, though his thinking developed 
under the influence of Einar Billing, Nathan So- 
derblora, and Gustav Aulen**, the latter being at 
one time a colleague in the department of sys- 
tematic theology with Nvgreii Aulen had ab 
ready broken with Harnack^s* interpretation of 
Christianity, when Nygren elaborated his thesis in 
Eros and Agape, (I, 1930} II, 1936). The es- 
sential nature ot the Christian message is Love 
as Agape*, distinguished from aM human forma 
of love as Eros. With this conception of divine 
love as wholly unmotivated by any quality in 
man, Nygren traced the varying course of Agape 
in Christian history There results a new ori- 
entation of the relation of Christianity to phi- 
losophy and culture. Hia followers have applied 
the principle to the fields of eschatology, ethics 
(where especially the problem of the law is aig- 
nificaat’), and the history of doctrine. See neo- 
Lutheranism, c J-B 

Lupercfllia: (Lat LupercSlta, trom lupuCf wolf, 
arceo, to ward off) An ancient Roman festival in 
honor of Lupercus (probably Faunus) on Febru- 
ary 15> to eecure the fertility of the fields, flocks, 
and people. Two youths ran a purificatory course 
ajound the Palatine with strips of goat's hide} 
these thongs were called fe&rua, means of puri- 
fication.. Hence February, the month of purifica- 
tion B M N. 

jLurianic Kabbalah See Kabbalah. 

liut (A 5. plescBTC, longingi cL iR^aTwai) In. 

any strung drnre for n for 
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power, in particular, an mordmate criviag fat 
aexual pleasure Called a capita! sin because fn 
desjriny the end of lust, a person commits many 
other sms t.R.w. 


LStgert, Wilhelm. (1867-I938) He taught in 
Greifswald, Halle and Berlin His theological 
thought was characterired by a tnany-sidedness. 
In the field of systematic theology he fought for 
a realism of retelation against every spintnalictic 
idealism and nattiralism He especially aimed at 
the inclusion of nature into the doctrine of God 
and favored the restoration of the command of 
love ill ethics. 

jffe/fh c?ij/fer uni W‘l‘it>chichti (Gutecsloh. 
1928) , D(t Erlciungsgtitth tn ier neutnn Thtoh- 
r/e (Gntersloh, 1929) , Die Rshgion ies ieutichm 
litattsiuus und ikr init, 3 vols, (Gutersloh, 1923 
-2;j, 4th volume (Gutersloh,_ 1930), i Schlattir 
uls Tieolfg inntrhalh i^t Gsirfetleisaf Bitterer Zerl 
(Gutersloh, 1932) , Schiffung uni Offeithatung 
(Gutersloh, 1934) , Du thenjepscie Kris/ der Gegeir~ 
v/trt uni tbt getsteigmhdibehtt (friprung (Gutet 
sloh, 193S), hb. 


Luthardt, ChrLstopIi Emat; (1423-1902) He 
taught in Marburg and Lcipag He was the 
most successful Lutheran apologist of the biblical 
world view against the attacks of modern natural 


science See ceo-Lutheranism 
Du lAhft vnm ittltn WtiUn (leiprig, 1863) ; 
Chef die Gruniwuhrhehen det ChrUtentums (Leipzig, 
1864) ; tiher in Hedueehrheiten ies Chnstetrtums 
(Leipzig, 1867) , Oher i<r Menl dn 
’ e, 1872) , Dee . , 


111 , 1860 ) , Gtsthici ' - ■ • .1 

(Leipzig, 1888 ), 

ithsi (Leipzig. 189> • - - 

ttv. en by R Jelhe (Leipzig, 1937), 


Luther, Martin* He was born on November 
10, 14-83, in Eisleben as die second son of Hans 
Luther, a miner of peasant stock He grew up 
at Mansfeld, where in the course of the years his 
father, by thrift and hard work, rose to a re- 
spected position m the community. After having 
spent hie earliest school years in his home town, 
Luther was sent to the Latin Schools of Magd^ 
burg (WO?) and E-senach (1498-lSOl) In 
April 1501, he matriculated in the University of 
Erfurt In 1504, he obtained the B-A degree 
and in April 1505 also the M-A degree. Fol- 
lowing the wishes of his father, who desired him 
to become a lawyer, he continued his studies in 
the Juristic faculty. But on July 17, 1505, he 
abruptly ended these studies by entering the 
cloister of the Augustinian Friars of Erfurt. The 
reasons for this decision are not clear Luther 
(aid later that he had become a monk “in order 
to get a merciful God,” ie., m order to effect 
such a relationship with God that he could be 
assured of God’s love for him. He kept this 
purpose constantly before him, while he con- 
formed conscientiously to the monastic discipline. 
Ordered to continue hn studies in theology, he 
became a priest (April 4, 1507) and a the- 
ological teacher, gradually rising in academic 
rank In 1508 he was temporar'ly transferred 
to the new 'Diiiversity of 'Wittenbi rg, where his 
order had been put m charge of tl fcolpgical edu- 
catioa and, in the summer of « brief 
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visit to Rome (1510) in connection with monas- 
tic affairs, settled there definitely. Having ob- 
tamed the highest academic rank of the doctorate 
on October 19, 1512, he assumed the professorship 
in Biblical theology. He offered ezegetical coursei 
on the Psalms (1513-1515), the Epistle to the 
Romans (ISIS- 1516), the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians CI516'I517), the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1517-1518), and again on the Psalms (1513- 
1521). 

In the meantime, he had religiously matured 
He discovered (most probably in the period be- 
tween November 1512 and July lSl3) in. con- 
nection with an eiegetlcal pre-occupation with 
Ram. 1, 17, what he regarded as the true mean- 
ing of the Christian gospel, namely the disclosure 
of God’s forgiving love m Christ which must be 
apprehended tn faith and repentance This new 
faith permeated his" academic lectures While it 
caused him to be critical of scholastic theology, 
it disturbed as yet neither hia loyalty to the 
hierarchical-sacramental Roman C3iurch nor his 
membership in a monastic order. He was finnly 
convinced that by preaching and teichii^ justi- 
fication*' by faith rather than justification by 
works (i e., the accomplishment of religious moral 
perfection by the repentant trust in God’s mercy 
rather than by the moral effort to conform to the 
divine standard of holiness), he arriculated the 
true filth of the church. 

It was this concern which caused him to pub- 
lish (oh October 31, 1517) 95 theees_on Indul- 
gences*. The papal practice of selling indul- 
gences appeared to him as religiously harmful, 
because it tended to destroy the true spirit of re- 
pentance Hie demand that the theology under- 
lying the practice be clarified received a most un- 
expected response. “As if the angels were couri- 
ers,” (he theses were spread throughout Germany 
and hailed as an attack against the Roman Church 
Luther suddenly ceased to be an obscure monk 
and professor and became a public figure When 
the ecclesiastical authorities suspected him of 
heresy and opened a trial against him, he was 
compelled to defend himself and in doing so he 
revealed his theological attitudes. Confident that 
his understanding of the Christian gospel was 
Biblical, he refused to recant his views unless 
they were refuted by Biblical arguments He 
gained followers among the clergy and the laity 
and his cause quickly became the focus of the d*’" 
maud for a reformation that had long been latent. 
Gradually he became conscious of the irrecon- 
cilability of his understanding of the gospel and 
that of the Roman Chureh. After his appearance 
before the papal legate Cajetanui in Augsburg 
(October 12-14, 1518), he appealed to a Gen- 
eral Council and after a public debate with Pro- 
fessor Johannes Ecfc in Leipzig (July 4-14, ljl®)> 
he became convinced of the fact that the religious 
authority of the Papacy blocked the realization 
of the lordship of Christ in the hearts of Chris- 
tians. In 1520 he published the pamphlets en- 
titled “Manifesto to the German Nobilily on the 
Improvement of the Chnstiaa Estate,” * 

Babylonian Captivily of ffie Church,” and ™he 
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Freedom of a Christian Man ” Suspecting the 
Papacy of being the Anti-Christ, he attached the 
hierarchical organiaation and the sacratnental 
practice of the Roman Church, demanded a re- 
formation of the church according to the Bible 
and according to the spirit of personal freedom 
and responsibility On December 10, 1520, he 
dramatically severed himself from obedience to 
the pope by publicly burning the papal bull that 
direatened him ■with cKCommunication unless he 
recanted On January 3, 1321, the Curia an- 
swered by putting the papal ban upon him, an 
act which was confirmed by imperial authority at 
the diet of Worms (May 25, 1521), after Luther, 
appearing in person before the Emperor Charles 
V* and the German estates (on April 17 and 18, 
1521), bad refused to change hie mind. 

The reformation* was thus outlawed, hut due 
to the political situation of Europe with which 
the Emperor and the Pope had to preoccupy them- 
ggj,res, it could not be stopped, Luther became its 
acfcnowiedged leader. By nature conservative and 
inclined to he wary of an alliance between re- 
ligion and politics, he assented only slowly to 
the political organization of the German Evan- 
gelicals. Yet only by this means, reformed Chris- 
tian churches could come into being. But, never- 
theless, until the end of his life, it remained 
Luther’s belief “that the word must do it ” 

Having spent almost a year on the Wartburg, 
the castle of his protector Frederick the Wis^ 
where he was believed to be safe from persecu- 
tion, he returned to Wittenberg (March 1522) 
Having stopped there the outbreaks of an evan- 
gelical radicalism imtiated by some of his col- 
leagues and fellow monks, he resumed his aca- 
demic lectures on the Bible But his main work 
belonged to the extension and defense of the Re- 
formation The translation of the Bible, which 
during his exile on the Wartburg he had begun 
with a masterful and congenial rendering of the 
NT into German, kept him busy for more than 
twenty years The rise of evangelical radicals 
and sectarians (he called them ScAwarmer) com- 
pelled him to defend hia work by stressing the 
objective and authoritative nature of the Biblical 
Word A concern for the theocentric and Chns- 
tocentrie understanding of the Christian gospel 
caosed him to set himself apart not only from 
the Humaaista (in 1525 he refuted Erasmus* in 
his most systematic theological book “On the 
Bondage of the Will”), but also from Zwingll* 
and the Swiss Reformation (from 1525 till 1529 
he was engaged in a literary debate with Zwingli 
on the meaning of the Lord’s Supper). Hia re- 
fusal to sanction m the name of religion the so- 
cial-economic demands of the disinherited peasants 
and his encouragement of princely authority to 
beat down the anarchistic revolution of the 
peasants (1525) cost him much popularity. (See 
peasants’ war.) Henceforth he looked with sus- 
picion upon the masses (“Master onines”) and 
reluctantly gave his consent to the formation of 
territorial state-churches (since 1526)- His own 
chjcf coDtributioiM to th«f Lfe the cate 

rhiijns (1529) m which he up hss m 


terpretation of the Christian faith in a manner 
that communicated the spirit of his Christian faith 
to many future generations He participated m 
the making of creeds (Augsburg Confession*, 
1530), by which the Lutherans distinguished 
themselves from Roman Catholics and from fel 
low-Protestants, but the ban of the Edict of 
Worms prevented him from sharing directly m 
the political activities by which, m the thirties 
and forties, the Reformation was protected and 
extended 

His last years were darkened by much sick- 
ness However, the heavy burden of work and 
responsibility which he earned was lightened by 
the jov of being with his family (on June 13, 
1525, he had married the former nun Katherine 
von Bora). 

When on February IS, 154-6, he died (m Eisle- 
ben, where he was born), he was sure that bis 
work would live on. Two months later, the Lu- 
therans were defeated in battle by Charles V and 
hia Spanish armies, but even this catastrophe could 
not destroy the achievement of Luther of having 
won freedom for the Word of God*. See cate- 
chism, catechumeaates biblical history, Christian 
instruction in, festivals and holy days, hymns, 
justification! Theses, Ninety-five of Luther. 

James Macfcinnon, Martin Ltttier and the Reform 
ation, 4 vols. (1925-30) . Heiniich Boehmer, IjtiAer 
>rt the Utht of Recent Research (2nd ed . 1931) 
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Luthier League: See Young People’s Societies, 
Christian. 


Luther Renaiasance : See nto-Lutheranism. 


Lutheran Church in America* The Lutheran 
Church has been a factor in American life since 
the earliest colonial days. There were Luthcrani 
In Florida in 1565 and on Hudson Bay in 1619 
The first Lutheran congregations were orgauahsed 
by the Swedish and Finnish colonists who settled 
in Delaware in 1638 Their earliest pastors were 
R. Torkillus and J. Campaaius. WilJi' the cessa- 
tion of Swedish immigration, these churches be- 
came Anglican, and today such Lutheran land- 
marks as Gloria Dei Church in Philadelphia and 
Old Swedes' Church in Wilmington belong to the 
Episcopalians. In the Dutch colony of New Am. 
sterdam the Lutherans had to struggle under laws 
permitting only the Reformed Church. Their 
first pastor, J E. Gutwasser, was deported in 
1659 after two years of secret ministry, and it 
was not until the English con([uest of 1664 that 
congregational life became definitely established. 
The first German Lutheran service in America 
was conducted by a little group of Pietists* m 
Philadelphia in 1694. A decade later German 
Lutheran immigratioa to Pennsylvania began in 
earnest Lutheranism was planted in the South 
with the arrival at Charleston, S. C., of a band 
of exiles from Salzburg in 1734, The oldest 
Lutheran congregation still in existence is St 
John’s in Charleston. 

Amp-rir*^w T .nfViprqn rSm entered 11{r021 ifrt -* 

p t phflte vitli tlic in 1742 of 
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as the Mmistenum at Penns’vJ^auia of the United 
Lutheran Church Various other s}iiods were 
3D01Q formed in the eastern and southern states 
Muhlenberg's dream of an integrated evangelizing 
Church T^as not reahied, hov^eveT, for the dis- 
tinguisfimg trait of American Lutheranism came 
£0 be the formation of numerous independent 
sjmods There are etilJ some small completely 
sutonomoua Lutheran, svnodsj such as the Lu* 
theran. Brethren and the Eielscn Synod among 
the Norwegiansj the Danish Lutheran Churchy and 
thiec grouDS of Finnish Lutheran'! Lutheran, 
disunity has two mam causes 1) differences la 
doctrinal emphasis and 2) differences m lan- 
guage and national hackground The seed sown 
by Muhlenberg had indeed come to fruition in 
IS21 in the Formation of the General Synod, hut 
its leaders, especially the progressive S S. 
Schmucker"^, ivere accused of doctrinal laxity and 
<jf fraternizitig With other denominations Hence 
in IS6] the conaeriative elements withdrew to 
form the General Council The southern synods, 
alienated from the bforth by the Civtl War, 
formed their own United Synod in 1S86 These 
three groups, however, all heirs of the Muhlen- 
berg tradition, merged in 1918 to become the 
United Lutheran Church tft America* Decidedly 
more conservative m its doctrinal position than 
the old General Synod, thu thoroughlj Amencan- 
ised body or 3,606 pastors ,and 1,714,945 mem- 
bere seeks £0 unite all Lutherans on the broad 
principles of the Augsburg Confess! on*. 

Another spirit is represented by the Missouri 
Synod (see Missouri Lutherans), organized in 
1847 by a new patriarch, K, F W Walther*, 
and exceeding even the Lutheran confessions in 
Its meticulous inEistence upon doctrinal correct- 
ness To render it immune from surrounding in- 
duences the Missouri constitution originally ds- 
manded the exclusive use of the German language 
Walther did much to restore emphasis upon ceu- 
tral Lutherati pnnciples, but his intolerance and 
penchant for controvers} sowed disruption The 
clear-cut conservative platftirm of Misaoun, how- 
ever, won many adherents, and the tremendous 
wave of Jiiiieteeiith.-century German immigriition 
twelled their ranks In 1S72 the Missounana 
formed the second of the present general bodies 
of Lutherans by a^ihating with four like-mmded 
sjnodsj ^e Joint Synod of Wisconsin, the Slovak 
Synod, fie Norwegian Synod, and a Negro Mis- 
sion, to constitute tie S>nodicaI Conference, Of 
xts 4,922 pastors and 1,665,377 members, 4,110 
pastors and 1,361,698 tnerrbera belong to the 
Missouri Synod. Three independent conservative 
sjnoda of German background, the Ohio, Iowa, 
and Buffalo synods, merged m 1930 to form the 
American Lutheran Church witl: 3,556 pastors and 
S71,S4o members Tk^ gendal body seeks to 
iteer a middle course betwe J ^ United Lu- 
therans and Musoun ,0 I 
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W th he open ag of the flood gz es of Scand n 
a an mm f a on n the n ne e nth cen ry the 
Un ed S a e pe al 7 he M dd e We e- 

d hrnid d of ho and f dy p n 
■«.„h de-p.v en„en.h>d and h*gh,w d^.i.n.ped Lu- 
theran traditions. These people had their own 
patriarchs organizing them mta congregations and 
synods the Norwegians Eielsen, the Swedes Ilas- 
sclquist', the Danes Clausen, the Finns Nikander 
The largest ot the Scandinavian synods are. the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, formed hy the 
merger of three synods in 1917 and having 1,473 
pastors and 581, 2S7 members, the Swedish Au- 
gusiana Svnod*, organized in 1860, now having 
920 pastors and 3S6,SS4 membeis, the Lutheran 
Free Church (Norwegian) with 2!0 pastors and 
49,506 memhe'-s, the United Danish Church with 
181 pastors and 35,845 members These Scandin- 
avian bodies, together with the American Lu- 
theran Church, confederated m 1930 to form the 
American Lutheran Conference with a total of 
A, 4^0 pastors and 1,594,767 members Both the 
American Lutheran Conference and the Synodical 
Conference diiTer from the United Lutheran Church 
in being only loose federations of autonomous 
synods. 

In recent years the various Lutheran groups 
have drawn closer together An important agency 
promoting mutual understanding and carrying 
out common tasks is the National Lutheran Coun 
eil organized in 1918 for co-operative effort in 
the emergencies caused by the Arst World War 
Fepresenting all the important Lutheran bodies, 
with the eireption of Missouri, it carries out to 
ordinatcd projects of world service, social wel 
fare, statistics, and publicity The second World 
War, creating new crises in mimsteiing to the 
armed forces and in roaiatainiag mission fields, has 
produced new and unparalleled Lutheran co-opera 
tion" In 19+1 the Lutheran bodies of America 
had a grand total of 13,565 pastors, 19,033 con- 
gregations, and 5,420, 1 iS members, thus being 
the couatty’s third largest Protestant decomina- 
UoQ See American theology, early, parochial 
schools 

J, L- Neve and W D Allbecfc, Utstor} of the 
Litherttn Church m America t3d rev ed , 19j4) , 
A R. Wentz, Ibe Lutheran Church in American 
History (2nd rev ed , 1933) , Vergilius Perm, The 
Crists m American Lutheran Theology (1927 1 , Ver 
gihus Perm, editor, is iMthiramsm? (1930) 
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Lutheran confessicnalism See neo-Lutheran 
ism, Confessions, formal of the Christian Church 

Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper’ 
The Lutherans have stressed the importance of 
the Lord’s Supper* because of its intimate con- 
nection with the doctrine of grace*. “The chief 
things Id the Sacrament”, declares Luther’s Cate- 
chism “are the words ‘given and shed for you 
tor the remission of sins’ ” The Sacrament*, 
therefore, is not a sacrifice, either propitiatory or 
euchaiistic, It is not a rite by which we give 
something to Cod but a means of grace by which 
Christ in a peculiar and personal wav gives Hitn- 
self to us As pledges of the assurance of for- 
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g ene s Ch st ofle s H s eal bod^ and blood 
wti h the be e e e e e for the strengthen ag 
of faith and the unbelie\er for conderonaEion The 
emphasis on the real presence* of Christ results 
from taking the words of the institution in a 
literal sense Luther Interprets “This is my 
body” by the Simile of the mother who points to 
a cradle, saying, “This is my child” Christ does 
not mean to say that the bread is Hia body any 
more than the mother implies that the cradle is 
her child. “In, nith, and under” the elements 
of bread and wine the glonhed spiritual body of 
Christ 18 present Since in this glorified state the 
human nature of Christ has unrestricted use of 
the properties of the divine nature (communicatio 
idiomatnm*), Christ can be bodily present every- 
where (ubiquity*) This doctrine is neither trans- 
substantiation nor consubstantiation** It lavs 
primary stress neither on the faith nor on the 
love of the communicants but on the descending 
and pardoning love of Christ. The Sacrament 
also serves, however, as a memorial of Christ, a 
witness of faith, and a bond of Christian fellow- 
ship Fidelity to the original institution led to 
the restoration of the cup to the laity. The doc- 
trine is stated confeasionally in Arc X, XXII, 
and XXIV of the Augsburg Confession* and its 
Apology, Luther’s Catechisms, Art VI of Schmal- 
kald Articles, and Ch VII of the Formula of 
Concord**. t.a k- 

Lutheran Free Church (Norwegian) ; See Lu- 
theran Church in America 

Lutheranism m England. See England, Lu- 
theranism in 

Lutheranism, neo; See neo-Lutheranism. 

LuCtge, Willy! (1882-1928) He was professor 
in Berlin and Heidelberg. He concerned him- 
self largely with questions of French Protestantism 
ard its world view. 

Die Recitferiigtingsleire Caivtm (Beilm, 1909) ; 


Lyra 

R g n und Dogma e n Jah hunder nns En 
w k ung Tit f anzo i » P e an mu Tub n 

gen, 9 3 Chr n urn und Bsiddh mu Gottingea 
1916) , "Der Pessiroismus Jia Chfistentum” in 
gahe fut Julms Kaftan (Tubingen. 1920) , Die Dialtk 
io dsr Thsologie der Gegetfipart 
{Tubin^u^ 1925) ; Zur knjg des Chrhtentums 
(Gutersloh, 1926 ) , Religion und Kunst (Gutersioh, 

LXX* Abhrev for Septuagmt, designation of the 
O T in Gr though properly applicable only to 
the Gr Pentateuch The name may be older 
than the legendary Explanation of it given in the 
Letter of Aristeas (c 100 B C ), viz, that it was 
translated under evtraordinarv circumstances by 
72 Jewish elders brought from Palestine for the 
purpose by Ptolemy II Philadelphua (285-245" 
B C.). See Alexandrian Library, versions of 
the Bible, ancient Cf O T. lit e b y s 

Lyons. Councils of ; Besides many provincial 
and diocesan synods, two genera! councils were 
held at Lyons, a) First Council of Lvons, the 
Thirteenth Ecumenical Council* of the Catholic 
Church (June to December 1245), issued no dog- 
matic constitutions but deposed Frederick II and 
voted levies for the relief of the Holy Land and 
the benefit of the Latin Empire of Constantinople, 
h) Second Council of Lvons (May to July 12741, 
the Fourteenth Ecumenical Council of the Cath- 
olic Church, bad as its principal object the re- 
establishment of union between the East and the 
West An ephemeral union was concluded, the 
“Filioque”* was solemnly defined, a profession of 
faith was prescribed for Michael Palaeologus, and 
among the reform decrees was an important one 
regulating papal elections K A a. 

Lyra, Nicolaus del (1270-1340) French exe- 
gete, Franciscan, Sorhonne professor His Bib- 
lical commentary, the Postlllae, noted for its 
good presentation of the literal sense, was exten- 
Bively used in the Middle Ages and by Luther 

K.C E. 




ina’artb : (literallT, who causes the evening to 
set) It IS the eremng prayer, the name being 
taken from the first beneiJlction. According to a 
Talmudic* tradition, the Ma’arib prayer was in- 
stituted by the Patriarch Jacob. However in Tal- 
mudic times the evening prayer was regarded in 
some circles as optional 

J I? Eisensteio, Jemih Stteyeloptdsa, Vol VII, 
pp 233-;j4 B.C. 

Maat: An ancient Egyptian goddess of justice, 
whose symbol is the ostrich feather. When the 
deceased is led before Osins, king of the dead, and 
his court, the heart of the deceased is weighed in 
a balance against an ostrich feather, the symbol of 
Maat, F £..P. 

Maccabees: Sec Hasmoneans. 

Maccabees, Bocks of: Three Jewish, historical 
or quasi-historical books, included in the Apocry- 
pha of the OT,* and a fourth book, known as 
IV Maccabees, of philosophic and hortatory char- 
acter, found in the Jewish pseudepigraphic* writ- 
ings Of these four books two, known as I and II 
Maccabees, deal with the struggle for religious 
freedom and political independence of the Jewish 
people, under the leadership of the five Has- 
monean* brothers, against the Syrian Empire 
under Antiochus IV Epiphanes and his successors. 
Ill Maccabees, on the other hand, is actually a 
misnomer, for it deals only very remotely with 
this Jewish war, has but slight historical back- 
ground and 13 in the main a legendary account of 
a miraculous deliverance of the Jews of Egypt 
from total destruction by Ptolemy Philopator. I 
Maccabees deals sn objective and reliable historical 
manner with the military and political events 
from the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes* in 
175 B.C to the death of Simon the Hasmonean 
ID ijS B.C It was written m Hebrew about 100 
B C> II Maccabees is actually an epitome of an 
earlier history of the Maccahean war, covering 
only the period, 175-161 BC., written by a Hel- 
lenistic Jew, Jason of Cyrene Jason’s history was 
probably written In the last quarter of the second 
century B C , and II Maccabees about a half- 
century later It was written in Greek II Mac- 
cabees agrees m great measure with I Maccabees, 
but on the whole is less well organiied and has 
less value, ni was also writ- 


ten in Greek, in Egypt, about 100 B C. IV Mac- 
cabees was likewise written in Greek, for an Alen. 
andrian Jewish audience, probably during the 
first half of the first century A I>. It makes fre- 
quent reference to heroic legends dealing with the 
Maccabean wars hence its name. See Judas Mac- 
cabeus. 

R H Charles, The Apiretypha and Pseudeptgrapha 
oj the Old Testament (Oxford, 191J), I. JJ I7J. 
11, 653 685 j. 


MacedoDianism (Pneumatomachl) ; Name 
used after 380 to describe those of the Homoiou- 
sians* who regarded the Holy Spirit as a created 
being, subordinate to the Father and the Son 
(hence Pneumatomachl). Movement began m 
Alexandria, though name comes from Macedonius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, and was commonly ap- 
plied to the sect after his deposition x.B.e. 


Macheii, J. Gresham: (1881-1937) NT schol- 
ar, theologian, militant conservative leader. Grad- 
uated at Johns Hopkins University, 1901, and at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 190S After 
graduate study in Germany, he returned to Prince, 
ton Seminary in 1906 as Instructor in NT Greek. 
There he took sides with the group which op- 
posed the policies of President Stevenson, hold- 
ing, in common with that group, that the differ- 
ences were basically doctrinal and were an aspect 
of the Liberal-Fundamentalist controversy wiueh 
was then convulsing most of American Protes- 
tantism. When his group was defeated by the 
re-orgaulzation of Princeton Seminary m 1929, he, 
with three colleagues, withdrew and took an active 
part in the founding of Westminster Seminary, 
Philadelphia In the controversies yrhich later 
divided the latter group, leading to the formation 
of Faith Seminary, he stood for the Westminster 
Standards as opposed to Pre-millenialism* and 
Dispensatianalism,* and for liberty as opposed to 
the “separated” life As a result of his growing 
dissatisfaction with the policies of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of his Church (the Presbyterian 
Church in the U S. A ), he was active In form- 
ing the Independent Board of Presbyterian For- 
eign Missions of which he became the first Presi- 
dent When ordered by bis Church to withdraw 
from this Board, he refused, and, along with 
several other mmiEtera. was suspended from its 
mmutiy gly a new Chutch was forawd. 
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E 193^) Dr. Machen as Moderator of ita 
first General Assembly The new body first called 
Itself The Presbyterian Church In America, but, 
when enjoined by the civil courts from the use of 
that title, it was renamed in 1939 The Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church. He died at Bismarck, N. D, 
January 1, 1937, while on a speaking- tour in the 
interests of the new church Cf fundamentalism 
Tht Origin of Paul’s Reitgron <1921) , Cirtsltan- 
,fv and Uhttaiism (1923), T/>s Meaning of Pailb 
11925 ) The Virgin Birth of Chrui (1930) See lui 
essay m Contemporary Amertasn Theology (1932), 
Voi I, edited by V. Perm. 


Machlavelli, Niceolo: C14-fi9-lS27) An Italian 
political philosopher who wished hia country to 
become free, united, and great. He describee quite 
realistically the methods by which he thought that 
a prince untroubled by moral scruples might bring 
this about, using m his best known work, The 
Prince (c 1SI3), Cesare Borgia as a model, 

w.t.w. 


Mack, Alexander; (1679-1733) Born at 

Schnesheim, bred in the Reformed faith, and be- 
came a wealthy miller Became a Separatist and 
was driven m poverty to Schwaraenau. Here, 
after serious study of Gottfried Arnold’s works 
and the NT, he was the leading founder in 1708 
of the German Baptist Brethren or Dunkers * 
He defended their practices in A. Phan View oj 
the Rites and Ordinances of the Bouse of God, 
In 1729 he came with a large body of them to 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, where he remained 
their leader until his death. w,M.B. 

Macleod, Norman* (1SI2-I872) A clergyman 
who remained in the Established Church of Scot- 
land* at the time of the Disruption (1843), 
through fear of democracy and revolution, hut 
who strove as a preacher, an editor and a pres- 
byter to alleviate the rigidity of his Church in 
thought and practice. 

See D Macleod, Life of Norman Maeltod (1876) 

A K.R. 


Madhyamaka: See Buddhist Terminology. 

Madonna: (Lat mea domma, my lady) A pic- 
ture, statue, or other image of the mother of 
Christ, generally with the Child in her arms The 
term is occasionally used in devotions to her, 

jar.T. 

Madsen, Peter: (1840-1911) A Danish the- 
ologian, Bom at Binding near Holstebro. From 
1873-1909 he was professor of Theology in the 
University of Kopenhagen and from 1909-1911 
bishop of Seeland He was an influential repre- 
sentative of orthodox Lutheranism m Denmark 
and the Scandinavian countries Among his dis- 
ciples is Alf Theodor Joergeneen in Copenhagen. 
See eeo-Lutheranism 
Principal works 

De Chnstnes aandelige praestedinne (1S79, Ger- 
man tr. 1882 ) . Kenarij Laeren ( 1898 ) , Ordinatmn- 
enr Belyding indenfor den htlh^nhe Krr&e-ofdelsng 
( 904) Eftserhrrvrt ( 91 2od ed. 1926 Kola 
trimei g Breret fd FBemn C 912) Peter fhrite 
Brrr (1912) 


maftir: The reader of the haftarah* in the Syna- 
gogue* service. (.2 B. 

Magdalejj, Orders of St. Mary: Various re- 
ligious communities of women, dating from the 
lith century, dedicated to the reclamation of 
prostitutes and other unfoitunatea. At first com- 
prised almost exclusively of penitent women, 
many communities eventually numbered only those 
of blameless reputation who tended degenerates, 
the sick, aged and infirm, Such institutions still 
exist, eg, at Lauhan, founded 1320, and Studenz 
Their rule is generally based on that of St 
Augustine or of St Francis • j p.T. 

Magdeburg Centuries . A collective historical 
work, the conception of which was the intellectual 
property of Matthias Flacius Illyricus (1320- 
1573), who was professor in Wittenberg and Jena, 
In dividing the material of the history of the 
church according to centuries the Magdeburg his- 
torians developed a system of heading in which 
everything was exactly classified The work was 
the cry of a menaced and alarmed church, of 
protesting Protestantism, stressing the fact that 
the reformation was in agreement wrsth the orig- 
inal apostolic church 

Eeelesia Htrtotta, integram Stelesiae Chrtstt ideatn 
, . jetandttm sinsnlas etnuinas perspieao ordtm 
eomphetens, 13 vela (Basel, 1559-1574) ; J, S. Sem 
lei, Centuriae Magdehxrgenies, ) vols. (Nurnberg, 
1757) , W Elect, Mo’pholcgte des Lutbertums, 2 
vols (Munchen, 1951). b.b. 

magi: (Lat. for the Gr. magoi) In Matt. 2 1, 
Persian (or Babylonian) priests versed in as- 
trology. In Acts 13 6, 8, the singular descnbes 
Bar-Jesus (Elymas) as a “magician’* or “quack." 
See Zoroastrianism SJt a. 

magic: Use of materials, rites and spells* be- 
lieved to be automatically effective for the fulfil- 
ment of desires. The techniques fall roughly into 
three classes — the purely practical, a combination 
of practical and ceremonial and the purely cere- 
monial When desires may be immediately satis- 
fied by practical methods there is no need of 
ritual.* When there is a practical way but result* 
are postponed or delayed ceremonies furnish psy- 
chical assurance of success as m the rites of agri- 
culture, canoe-building, or hunting When there 
IS no practical method a purely ritual wish- 
fulfilment is attained by such forms as spell or 
prayer. A large proportion of these ceremonials 
are magic rites working by mechanical coercion 
of nature, spirits or gods. Some are persuasive 
appeals for help from personal divine beings. Both 
types are socially-approved religious techniques 
The long debate among scholars over the relation 
between magic and religion was a futile diicns- 
Sion of an artificial problem created by arbitrarily 
defining religion on the pattern of Chnstianity 
with its peculiar emphasis on belief and its sepa- 
ration of the secular from the religious All re- 
ligions use magic It played a dominant rdle in 
religioas cf Bahrlcnia, Egypt, Rom^ Btah- 
and m the Tantnc fount of 

both HandmiO] ud 



M ^ e 3in q aage fr m u h s mpU fo ms 
a he me h a ma a y b nefi & 

p s c a h cn bod ed n emotion na g’od 
d a f h "w k by he po^e of a cJip 

e p cK e abo e s the g ea B ah 

man a sa £ of Ind a n e u y n eg ating: 
spcH, gesture and music with the acts of many 
pr e&ts and generating a power able to bind the 
gods as servants of the will of the saenficer. 

Magic IS essentially wish-fuldlment Desire 
flows out m word or gesture The manifold rites 
take form from chance or mistaken relationships 
of things, taking a part of a person such as ctoth- 
irg, hair or name to represent him, false analogy, 
the release of emotion in action or words, the 
private or priestly control of a mysterious power. 
Magic used to satisfy private desires at the ex- 
pense of the community is condemned but its use 
tor such personal ends as protection of property 
or healing is socially approved All desires are 
served by magic. The rites give assurance of suc- 
cess m love, labor oi war, protection from dangers, 
cure of disease, safety from poison or the evil eye, 
guaranteed \{rihtVj fertility, good crops, wealth, 
happiness and power. 

Only by their practical techniques have the 
peoples made their successful journey down the 
centuries Magic has been a drag upon the de- 
velopment and introduction of practical control 
On the other hand, in the absence of effective 
methods, it has provided cathartic, emotional re- 
lease, a feeling of security and freedom from 
anxiety by furnishing imaginary cures for imag- 
inary ills See charms and amulets, exorcism, 
primitive religion, tabu aeh 

magic A practice based on the assumption 
that certain causes will produce certain effects not 
admitted by science Like science, magic is based 
on logic, but the logic is fallacious A large class 
of magical operations, known as “sympathetic*’ 
magic, depend upon the belief that certain rela- 
tions between persons or things continue after 
the relations have ceased to exist. According to 
the logic of magic anything closely connected 
with one’s person, ^uch as hair, nails, clothing, or 
even name, may be used to the injury of the indi- 
vidual involved Magic intended to produce evil 
effects IS known as “black” magic and is con- 
trasted with the use of the same methods to bring 
about good, and known as “white magic ” Magic 
15 responsible for the popular medical theory that 
“like cores like” (the bite of a dog can be cured 
by a hair of the animal that bit yen'), that warta 
can be removed b/ placing blood from the affected 
part on a piece of potato or bread and burving it 
or feeding it to a duck, that a person may be 
injured by melting Or mutilating a wax image re- 
sembling the person to be affected, and that certain 
persons possess the power of miuriag others by 
casting on them “the evil eye^” Magic also plays 
a large part in the supposed effectiveness of many 
formulae, especially those used in divination* and 
n Witchcraft Sec witchc'-aft B^bhog-aphv ttndc” 
folklore. TJ C- 

Circle A circle dmnj wound a perton 


0 ob e a p o ec n f om dang The 
m gh be a Q mp ne d awn on the g und 
m ked by pebble £ e wa e or th rj Som 
mes a th eefo d c umambu a n* wa enough 
M n who pe a 2 d n a ng up p 
nuaon odndeac lefo aey Tbe^t 
circles were often made doubly secure by being 
inscribed with symbolic figures or dmjie names 

A E n 

magister saori palatii: (Lat, Master of tie 
Sacred Palace) The Master of the Sacred Palace 
u the Roman Pontiff’s personal theologian and 

canonist St Domimc* (1170-1221) was the arst, 

and the office has always been held by a member 
of the Dominican Order * The function tended to 
develop the Palace School*, which became the 
Roman Univ m 1S13. The holder of the office 
IS a Palatine Prelate, the highest title in the pope'i 
personal suite, though the post is no longer ai 
important as formerly. j j 

Magna Charta (The Great Charter — originally 
so-called because of its length, m contrast with 
preceding charters.) A set of concessions extracted 
from King John of England tin 1213 by a com 
bination of feudal nobility, churchmen, and towns 
people Of the total of 6! original articles the 
majoriQ' were concerned with strengthening the 
position of the nobility as against the crown m 
the feudal system The first article, however, enun 
ciated the principle that elections of bishops and 
abbots should be free from roval influence and 
other articles dealt with the position of lesser 
figures in the feudal system and with the improve- 
ment of government in genera] In later years — 
particularly in the seventeenth century — emphasis 
on these portions of the charter, fortified by a 
loose interpretation of the articles originally de- 
signed to benefit only the nobility, transformed 
the Charter into an arsenal of precedents for 
those working for political liberalism and ulti- 
mate democracy m England and the United 
States. See Langton, Stephen m m s 

Magna Glossatiira ‘ See Peter Lombard 

magnificat: The hymn sung by the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary (Lufce 1 +6-5S), on the occasion of 
her visit to S Elizabeth, before the birth of 
Jesus. The canticle has been incorporated m the 
Daily Office of the Church, and in Evening 
Prayer in the Anglican Communion w n r 

Mahabharata . The longer of the two great epics 
of India. It is the longest epic la the world 
containing 220,000 lines, over seven times the 
combined length of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
It is not all strictly epic, hut a combination of 
genuine epic and didactic material, the latter 
treating of politics, law, religion and other topics, 
and forming about three fourths of the whole 
It IS obviously the worK of many hands, eien the 
genimie epic portion- Thus waa probably complete 
by about the beginning of the Cir stian era. Phe 
entire woA aj wc have t was prohab y completed 
befo e 4C0 A-D 



MaJiadeva 


Major 


The epic s£oi> is that of the struggle between 
the tvio branches of the house of Bharata^ the 
Kau’-avasj sons of the blind Dhrita-rashtra and 
the Pandavas, sons of his brother Pandu* During 
the e^ile of the Pandavas to the forest, fneuda 
come to comfort them and tell, among others, 
three famoii'> stories chat are greatly loved by 
Indians, Savitri ana Satya\an, Nala and Damyanti 
a^i the story of Rama* which later became India’s 
other great epic Probably the most notable part 
of the didactic epic is the Bhagavad Gita* which 
has become India’s best lo\ed devotional bodk. 

.See E ^ Hopkins, Great Epic (1902) 

The entire epic was translated by Pratap Chundia. 
Roy 1833 1894 Eor partial translations see Romesh 
Dutt, Th$ Rama^afta and M-ahahharata (London, 
1929) Also Sic Edwin Arnold, Indian Idylls 
(13S4) C6B, 

Mahadeva* (Literalh, great god) A variant 
name of the Hindu god Shiva* Mahadevj is the 
Wife of Shiva c s b 

mahatma: (Literally, “great seal,’* and 

{liman) A term of high respect as accorded by 
modem India to Mohandas K Gandhi * 

In Theosophy* the term signifies a class of 
great ones, “elder brothers, “ “masters of wisdom 
dud compassion,” who, because of their sympathy 
for mankind, have renounced the privilege of 
continuing further m their spiritual evolution in 
order to help others less advanced chan they 
therasehes They are supposed to be In mg m 
India and Tibet where Helen Blavatsky, foun- 
dreSB of Theosophy, had contact with them and 
received revelations from them. c.s.b. 

Mahavflirocaaa: See Buddhist Terminology. 

Mahavira (Literally, great conqueror) It is the 
title given tg Vardhamana generally held to be 
the founder o£ the Jam* faith. According to the 
Jams there have been 24 Jamas or con^querors 
who have become TtrSkankaras or ford finders, of 
v'hich Mahavira was the last They are usually 
represented by images In Jain temples. They are 
not deities and can help no one, but having won 
through to salvation, others find help in their 
own efforts at salvation in contemplating them. 
Mahavira was an older contemporary of Gau- 
tama, the Buddha * He placed no dependence for 
help on anything outside of himself, his move- 
ment was theoretically non-theistic. See virgin 
birth 

Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jaimsrn 
(1915), C.SB 

Mahiyaria: See Buddhist Terminology. 

Mahdi: (Arabic, for the guided one) The future 
leader of Mohammedans expected to appear as S 
Messiah* to establish the better age to come Other 
leaders {tmam) have had their divine appointment 
in the past and present but the M.ahds will be the 
final leader, initiating the perfect rule of Allah 
on earth- The title hu been " by •cvcml 

of Mcm cm oartA, but no al hare ac' 
ceptrd Auch cxderihip Sec Admadiyi 


Ma3i2C>y: (Hebr cycle) Jewish book of prayers 
and liturgic poems for the lestivalg. sk b 

Maimomdes or Moses Ben Maxmon; (U3S- 
1204) Foremost Jewish. Talmudist, philosopher 
and phvsician of the Middle Ages. Born m 
Cordova, Spain, he was forced In 1148 to leave hia 
native city as a result of the Almohade invasion 
In 1160, after veara of wandering, he settled with 
his family in Fez, Morocco, whence they re- 
moved in 1165 to Fostat (Cairo), Egv^t After 
the death of his brother David, with whom he had 
participated in the jewelry trade, Moses Mai- 
monides took up the practice of medicine His 
fame as a healer caused him to be appointed aa 
physician, at the court of Saladm and hia recogni- 
tion as a rabbinical authority to be entrusted with 
the office of Nagid, j e official head of the Bgyp* 
tian Jewish community His most important works 
were the Straj, a commentary on the Mishnah 
{1168), his compreiiensive code of Jewish law 
entitled Yad Hahascakah (the Strong Hand) 
(1180) and his philosophical work “The Guide 
of the Perplexed,” which attempted to harmonize 
rabbinic Judaism with Aristotelian philosophy 
(1190) Besides these he also wrote riumeroufl 
responsa on Jewish legal questions and treatises 
on logic, astronomy and medicine For a more 
complete enumeration of his writings, all of 
which, except for his code, were composed in 
Arabic see the Jeunsh Encychpedts^ Mosea Ben 
Maimon See Gerson, Lcvi ben^ Israel, religion 
and theology, Judaism. s r. 

Maistre, Joseph de: (375-4^1821) He was a 
leader of the French Catholic Emigres in theif 
attack upon the philosophy of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, (Considerations sw^ la Trance^ 1796) In hi$ 
book bn Pape (1S17) he exalts the papaev as the 
one absolute principle of social order m the world 
In the Soirees de St Petershourg (posthumous) 
he defends the social utILtv of war and capital 
punishment, and the superiority of intuition and 
tradition over reason w m b 

Maitreya: See Buddhist Terminology 

Major (Mair), John; (1470-1550) A Scottish 
historian and scholastic theologian Major taught 
at Pane, Glasgow and St Andrews and wrote 
commentaries on the gospels and on theologj-cal 
and philosophical texts His valuable History of 
Greater Britain, of which an English edition with 
apparatus was published by the Scottish History 
Societv m IS92, exhibits his doctrine of limited 
monarchy. j T m. 

Major Prophets: Traditional classification ap- 
plying to Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel,** baaed 
wholly on the supposed volume rather than the 
quality of their work, a grouping leas significant 
since it la recognized there is no unity of author- 
ship m any of these collections, that Ezekiel ja 
low m qulity tnd that Itgia.h u a complex of 
matenala from a number of authors and periods. 
Sen Mmor Prophet* prophets prophecy OX 


ftlBJOFlStiC 

Majoristic controversy: A seventeeath century 
struggle ■which centered around the attitude ot 
Georg Major CProtestant Reformer) In connec- 
tion with the Leipsic Interim* (the statement of 
the Protestant position m the adiaphoristic con- 
troversy*), his orthodoxy regarding justification 
by faith "was challenged He was attacked by 
Amsdorf, and though at first the controversy was 
moderate, extreme views were advanced on both 
sides regarding the relation of good works to 
salvation- c jt c 

majuscules: tdem- uncials*. 

Maladhi: An anonymous prophecy, “mv mes- 
senger” (transliterated tnalachi) in 3 1 being 
mistaken ns the author. This prophet was active 
about 460 Be, in a time of rel'gious slump and 
political humiliation due to failure of the Zerub- 
bahel and Menahem messianic* movements. The 
book reflects popular hatred toward Edom, who 
had helped humiliate Judah The last three verses 
are a supplement appended by a later editor to 
the completed OT Most priestly of the prophets, 
the author addressed the whole book to the 
priests, stressing tithes, ofienags, rituals, citing 
the high traditions of the early levitical priest- 
hood, and upbraiding contemporao^ priests for 
their unworthiness. He told of the book of re- 
membrance and the judgment day when God 
would come to refine and purge his nation He 
opposed divorce, stated that other nations were 
more acceptable to God than Israel, and showed 
an international breadth of view not found since 
Amos.* Of post-eailxc prophets, he was surpassed 
only by the author of Jonah,* 

See Tie Prophet! and ihetr Times bv I M P 
Smith and W A Irwin (194l), pp 266-70 

R,t.W 

Malebrauche, Nicolas: (163S-1715) French 

metaphysician. See Occasionalism 

Mabkltes: Followers of Malik ibn Anas (713- 
795), Arabian jurist, widelv revered as an au- 
thority on the Kofan, and hadith** (tradition). 
His school of orthodox jurisprudence is still in- 
fluential in Egypt and North Africa p n-jr 

malleus maleficarum: Innocent VIII’s bull, 
Simsmse desiderantes, (1484) gave papal support 
to the crusade of Henry Kramer and James 
Sprengcr against witchcraft.* Malleus maleficarum 
(1489) ■was their treatise describing the manifesta- 
tions of witchcraft and also prescribing appropri- 
ate answers for those who doubted the existence 
of devils and demons*. 

Sec Malleus MaleMarum, translated with Infroduc- 
bon. by Sev M Summers (London, 1928) 

i>,r.B.-j.T M 

Mamertine Prison: The medieval name (from 
the temple of Mars Ultor in the vicinity) of the 
double-chambered vault generally accepted as iden- 
tical with “the prison . . , in the middle of the 
aty oTorioofcinx the forom,” mentioned by L-vy 
(I 33 It now lies beneath the church of San 
Cl dca Fal via dj Marfonn, JE. 

TJT 


MauegoU 

Mammon: (Lat. mammona from Gr memoKos 
from Aramaic mamona, riches) Personified 
the NT (Mt 6 24, and Lk 16 9-13) the term 
was taken by mediaeval writers to mean the devil 
of covetousness From the 16th century it has beta 
current in English as mdicaimg the evil influence 
of wealth ^ 

man: See Adamj anthropology i anthropology, 
theological, manu, The new man: See regenera 
tion 

mana: (Melanesian) A power or Influence that 
is inherent in, or pertains to, objects or forces m 
non-human nature, and to the ‘dead’, a potency 
which spirits of nature and ghosts of the ‘dead’ 
have and can impart or convey, it may act from 
apints through objects and forces. (For somewhat 
sirnilar concept among Amerinds sec orenda, 
manitou, wakaada ) See primitive religion, Cf 
kami jns 

manaism: A word of doubtful utility, derived 
from Melanesian mana* which is not a power of 
universal character, is incapable of identifying a 
primitive religion lu its wholeness aspect. Ftp 

Manasseh; King of Judah, reigning 686 641 
BC, most wicked of Hebrew monarcha, mar- 
tyred the prophets and banished Yahwism, by 
reuitroducing primitive faiths. Idolatries, and 
human sacrifice, he inaugurated a renaissance of 
paganism m Jerusalem See Tophet. riw 

Manasses, Pra'yer of: A one-chapter book of 
the Apocrypha, based on the story of the te- 
pentacce of Manasseh, King of Judah, after his 
imprisonment by the Assyrians (2 Chron 33 11- 
13) In vv 18, 19, we are told that the text of 
the original player is recorded in the unknown 
“Acts of the Kings of Israel” and “The History 
of the Seers ” 

Our apocryphal version is clearly a Jewish 
prayer of the devotional “hasid” style found in 
the Uter Psalms, though it is not certain that there 
IS a Hebrew original. Jewish traditions ds not 
know this prayer, though they have their own 
■versions. See apocrypha, OT he-lf 

Mandel, Hermaiui: (1882- ) He tatight in 
Rostock and Kiel. Regarding Christianity as 
strictly supernatural, he turned his attention for 
apologetic purposes to the other religions and to 
natural morality. His theory of reconciliation cum. 
hinea modern historical and tradiboual traits. 

Die Erkenntnss des Xdherssnnhcben (Leiptig, 
1911) . System der Bthtk als Grursdlage det Peltpors 
(Leipzig, 1912) , Der W under glaube (Icipzig, 
1913) : Chrtsthehe Versohnungslehre (Leipzig, 1916) 

a a 

Mace^old of Lautenbach. (d. c 1103) A Ger- 
man Augustinian monk who, on a contractual 
basis, supported Pope Gregory VII* in his struggle 
■g* nit the emperor Hmiy IV * He sought to 
justify the accond cx cation of Hcauy m 

one who, having r ready broken his co ellL 

'll lb 1 wi* 11 1 tvr r. aobji "t to fepdl 


manes 


Mam 


depos on Manegold 3 tiieo 7 altiougli obv ous 7 
emp 07 ed as a b e s o papa author ty had 
implicit In it, however, a defense of popular 
jo-vernment In this lies the historical significance 
of hi 8 work. K.cj. 

manes In the early Roman republic, departed 
souls or “dead” which resided m the nether 
world, they were worshiped with offerings of 
food and drink at the grates or tombs imp. 

Mani and Manicheism: Daring the past fifty 
years the materials for our knowledge of these 
gieat early rivals of Christ and Christianity have 
been greatly increased both in bulk and In ijuality 
In this half century a large number of fragments 
of the original writings of Man! and his church 
hate been recovered in at least three Iranian 
languages, in Uigur-Turkish, in Chinese, and tn 
Coptic. The works of opponents in which Mani 
and the Manichcans are described and quoted have 
been enriched by at least one major Syriac 
source, Theodore bar fConal, and for the works of 
Augustine, the Acta Archelai, and the polemic of 
the Neoplatoiuat Aleiander of Lycopolia wc have 
new, more reliable editions A comprehensive 
survey of all of the source material, new and 
old, published before 1918, may be found in 
Prosper Alfaric, Les scrtiurei mameheenaes. Pans, 
1918-1919 This is supplemented to 1931 by A 
V W Jackson m his Researches m Mtntekaetsm 
(1931) The best comprehensive treatment in 
English, though naturally somewhat antiquated, 
IS still F C. Burkitt’s Religion of the Mantchees 
(Cambridge, 1923), The best treatment in any 
language is Hans Jakob Polotaky's article Mani~ 
chatsmtis m Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadte 
der eUssischen Mteriumstoissenschafti Supplement- 
band VI (Stuttgart, 1935), Columns 240-27Ij 
despite Its late date, new publications make even 
this slightly out of date. 

Mani, in tie West named Manes or Mani- 
chaeus, was bom m southern Babylonia in 215- 
216 A.D Mis mother and perhaps his father, 
Patefc, also, were related to the Parthian royal 
family of the Arsacids. His chief language was 
Aramaic, he knew enough Persian to compose 
one of iis seven greater books in that languages 
he was apparently but little acquainted with Par- 
thian His father was a visionary and a member 
of an ascetic baptismal sect probably of simple 
gnostic tendencies In his tenth year the Parthian 
royal house was overthrown by the Persian Sasa- 
nian dynasty. Whether or not precisely in hie 
twelfth year, certainly at a very precocious age, 
he received his first revelation. Again we need not 
accept the second precise twelve of legend to say 
with fair certainty that he had completed his 
system, retained with little or no change there- 
after, when he was still in his early twenties 
In 240 or earlier his first missionaiy effort led 
him to northwestern India, perhaps following a 
Bardesanite trait. Late in 241 he came back to 
P tor tie coronation of the accond S 
king of kings, Shapur 1 at whose court he had 
rtaaon to eajiCLt a havomblc reception. Under 


Shapu 24 2 2 and unde h s fi s successor 
Ho m d A d h 272 73 Man ema ned safe 
and in some measure favored bv the court in 
Iran or on campaigns near the king in the Iranian 
armies’ camp Shapur, by his own inscriptions as 
published recently m Chicago, was and remained 
a professed Maadavasnian or Zoroastrian He does 
not appear ever to have become an avowed Maai- 
chaean, as two of his brothers seem to have done 
But though he fostered and endowed Maadaism,* 
for the first time in its history being organized 
as a state church, as he seems never to have done 
for Manicheism or any other religion, he In no 
way hindered, and by letters of recommendation 
to his subkings and governors even fostered, 
Manichaean missions. The curious statement about 
Shapur’s collection of foreign literatures into a 
grand Avesta probably means simply that he took 
a kindly, paternalistic interest in ail sorts of 
religious nractices, hehcfs, or roissioruzing m his 
empire, by Jews, Christians, Buddhists, Brahmins, 
as well as Mamchaeans, allowing them consider- 
able freedom of speech and movement and giving 
them police protection at court and throughout his 
realm This is one of the elements of greatness in 
this first Shapur, never before fully recognized 
by historians under the influence of reports by 
his enemies, and this attitude was shared by tie 
successor of his own choice, his son Hormizd- 
Ardashir, who was all too short-lived for the 
welfare and best interests of young Sasaniaa 
Iran Complete dominance ot the new state church 
and of its real founder and first great and fanati- 
cal leader, Kartir, in imperial affairs begins only 
after Hormizd-Ardashir’s early death in 273, under 
a far less favored, though probably elder eon of 
Shapur I, Bahrain (in the Persian writing of his 
day, Varahran) I, 273*276 Under him begins the 
persecution and the attempt to expel from the 
empire all foreign “devlish-Ahrimanic” religious 
belief and practice This action is led by this same 
Kartir, as he himself in a series of very extra- 
ordinarv inscriptions tells us. Here for the first 
time, as the Arabs long ago correctly told us, the 
name Zandlks — falser heretical, mystical, alle- 
gorical, or typical interpreters of sacred texts, 
myths, and legends, Persian and others — ^is used 
of Mam’s followers, — a smearing name, later In 
Moslem times becoming a name for heretics in 
general. Here for the first time Maai finds his 
movements restiicted, then stopped by inquisitorial 
examination led by Kartir, named Kerder m 
Parthian and Kardel in Coptic Manichaean 
sources, and presently so roughly handled that he 
died in prison in 276 AD. He was not actually 
crucified, crucifixion being a mere general term 
for martyrdom in Manichaean diction Contem- 
porary sources know nothing of his having been 
flayed either alive or after his death, his skin 
stuffed with straw and exhibited to the populace, 
as was his head. All this is perhaps no more than 
the extreme expression of especially Christian 
hatred of a dangerous, attractive rival His own 
church of him o tho mr1 by fai h- 

inl w folio a Till his corpse, after death 

m p bnricd by his own peop c. 



Mam 

In th me n me h 9 doc r ne and ha h hid 
p p d and p ead w wa d th oug'h Egypt o 
\ h Afr a, whe e .. p e,en. y fo. a -me a 
t^attcd e\en so great a Christian theologian as 
(lugustine,* and Jtame, eastviard (more precisely, 
northeattward), perhaps favored by one of 
Shapur’s brothers during Mam’s lifetime or 
shortly after, it reached the far-flung frontiers of 
Shapur’s earh Iranian empire, that is to saj the 
boundaries ot China Later, like Nestorian* 
Christianity and Buddhism,* it penetrated deep 
into Chinese (see Chinese religions) and espe- 
cially Turkish territory, where It became the 
ofScial state religion and church of the Uigur 
Turks, sharing their fates, good and bad, until 
just about the end of both late in what is called 
the Middle Ages, What became of Mam’s first 
foundation in India after his departure in 241 
. thus far wholly unknown. 

The complicated and comprehensive mythologiz- 
ing worldview winch constitutes the essence of the 
religion devised by Mam, and the ecclesiastical 
oiganiration and practice that go with it, cannot 
here be described in detail) reference to Borlcitt 
and espeejall} Polotsky, with occasional additiona 
ejpeciallj by W. B Henning and H. H Schaeder, 
must suffice for this Here a few fundamental facte 
only can and must be mentioned. 

Mam and Manicheism is the ultimate and en- 
treme apex reached by antique, dualiscic gnosti- 
cem He IS, as the Arabs long have told us, the 
erEremiat succcbsor more especially to two great 
gnostic or semigaostic predecessors, the Pontian 
Marcion and the Syrian Bardesanes (Bardaisan), 
near eflough to the latter, so that among other 
things the great, originally Bardesanite “Hymn 
of the Soul” and the Acts of Judas Thomas could 
be taken over with light retouching and small 
iJditions into the corpus of Manichaean sacred 
literature But he and his followers hold him to 
he tar more than that. His dualism is not merely 
Persian and an outgrowth of Zoroastnaaism.* 
B outpasses by far any mild, refined, generally 
rfiLOgJuaed form of Zoroastrianism, so that to 
Arabs and later Zoroastnans, it, and net Zoro- 
astrian Mazdaism, is the real dualistic heresy. 
Pevond that he considers himself and is considered 
tv his church to be the successor and coasum- 
roator not only of Zoroaster and Buddha, and 
nhalcver great prophets may approach these in 
stature aad sigmflcance, but most particularly also 
aa the promised paraclete, who was to complete 
the work left unfinished by Jesus the Christ — 
(JirestOB Mam distinctly prides himself on sum- 
miag up within himself the essence of all such 
predecessors. He prides himself particularly on 
seeing to it in his lifetime that his gospel rs 
preached in all sorts of terms aad languages to 
suit the thought and feeling of all kinds of 
peoples which it might reach To Christians he 
speaks in curiously deflected Christian termi- 
nologyi to Greeks in mythologizing philosophical 
coni-epts, nailing the skins of primeval gtgantet 
the iky as oni- *o ^ he pr^ 

Burfi hn grea wo d drama n concepts drawn 
Bom lU-pcrvadiHg p c, and cl tal Zer 


Manx 

van ra* a he than n te ms of he new Zo 
a an m u b ng fo m la ed and fo med hy 
Ka t.. -n Ma,. . own day H, invems lor he 
writing of Persian and Parthian m place of 
clumsT and complicated Pahlavi a new form of 
purely alphabetic writing, adopting and adapting 
for this purpose the Svriac-Aramaic alphabet, 
which with its language was his childhood 
heritage For his frofagur^da fidsi he further made 
effective use of poetry and song, of chastely fine 
calligraphy, illumination, graphic illustration, and 
in general fine bookmafcing His dramatic concep 
tion of the origin of evil m this present world 
and the process of salvation from it is seductively 
simple in its fundamental outlines and manitestly 
most acceptable to manv men and women of ins 
day. An pborigmal kingdom of darkness, evil, 
chaotic disorder, cupidity, and all manner of in 
iquity in mythologically primeval antiquity made 
an attack on an equally aboriginal kingdom of 
light, life, orderly peace aad all manner of 
goodness. The attack succeeded In robbing a 
fairish portion of light, goodness, and beauty aad 
m a conning attempt to hold this loot by a self- 
perpetuating commingling of good aad evil. The 
kingdom of light, incapaOle of unjust violence, 
devised a more subtly cunning method of using 
the ensuing mired creation or universe for a 
process of gradual purificatory salvation to end 
in a complete restoration more stably and securely 
separating good and evil, light and darkness for 
all eternity to come In the human world this 
process needed gnostic recognition for its further- 
ance, an elect group seeking perfection in quietistic 
asceticism, with a lay memuership assisting and 
protecUng them in their effort to slow down and 
bring to a stop the self-perpetuating commingling 
and to purify and refine out of it In their own 
persons uncontaminated light and goodness 

The adaptation of th's fundamentally simple 
outline to a wide variety of antique mythological 
concepts and systems produced a compieiity of 
dramatic action with allegory and actuality in- 
evtricably interpenetrating each other, which was 
dearly impressive to many sincerely searching and 
not too subtly sophisticated minds 

On the other hand the youthfully ckmea*ary 
and superficial comprehensiveness of Mam’s sys- 
tem, ending early in unprogressively sterile finly 
and rigidity, proved in the end unacceptable and 
Intolerable to minds trained in methodical Greek 
and Latin thinking, the Neoplatonist Alexander 
of Lycopolis, Christian theologians like Augustine, 
Titus of Boslra, Theodore Ear Konai, to realis- 
tically imaginative Persians like the Zoroastrian 
Kartirj to subtly earthy Chinese scholars) to 
scholastically developing Moslems The faults and 
defects of Mam’s worldview uncovered by such 
men as these are many, for us they with others 
are easy to discover To these errors m large part 
may be due the widespread and almost universal, 
hostile opposition with which Manivhaeism after 
a fair start met early, consistently, and con- 
tim»™ly Perhaps -what haa been M-d n^y m 
irjc a for the almo* complete 

diaap ce of the ayrtem and iti continuity after 
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brief initial success, id contrast vith the per- 
si£tcii<,e of s^stemb and groups !»iinilar in kind 
and pjrpose The brave sincerity and with it an 
eltfinent of greatness, not to sav hugeness, in 
Mam’s attempt to solve the riddle of this world 
remains as an abiding value in the story of this 
Tvorld of men and what they call thinking, m sp. 

manipule (LaC , mani-pulum^ handful) A decora- 
tion worn on the left arm as part of the eucharistic 
veitments^ in the Western Church e r h 

manitu, or manitou: (Algonquin) A force in- 
herent m matter, felt as an expression of spirit, 
any sort of spirit, found mostly m non-human 
Qb;iecti, medicine man or conjurtfr may have it 
See orenda, wakanda, t.lp 

Manjusn See Buddhist Terminology 

manners: See culture. 

Manning, Henry Edward- (1S08-1892) An 
English churcliman who became a Roman Catholic 
Cardinal A leader ot the early Oxford Movement* 
in the Church of England, Manrung was arch- 
deacon of Chichester, he seceeded in 1851 to the 
Reman Church After various offices, he became 
archbishop of Westminster m 1865, and later 
Cardinal. His works included a treatise on in- 
tallibihtv ot the pope, and theological books on 
the Church Hia associations with John Henry 
Newman* were bitter, during part of hia career, 
and his lite, written by Purcell (1396) occasioned 
acnmonious discussion In England. He was a 
strong supporter of the rights of labour, and played 
an important part m strikes m London during 
Uis term of office. w n p. 

Manning, James: (1738-17913 Baptist clergy- 
man and educator Helped found Rhode Island 
College (Brown Umversitv). 1774, pleaded for 
Civil and religious liberty before Continental 
Congress, Opposed to war, favored adoption of 
Constitution c ».w. 

Mansel, Henry Longuevillc • (1820- 1371) 

English metaphysician and churchman. Ordained 
priest, 1345, made Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 
1868 Influenced by the agnosticism of Sir William 
Hamilton,* Mansel affirmed the inability of man 
to know the necessanly-existent Absolute or God 
by a direct mystical apprenensioa, or to arrive 
at the Absolute or Infinite by means of the con- 
cepts of the human intellect without becoming 
involved in contradiction. Neither is finite and 
fallible man competent to render valid judgment 
upon the content or moral character of Christian 
revelation, the truth of which is guaranteed bv 
the external supernatural evidences attending it. 
Main works Pfclegomersa Logaa (^851) , Thi 
htmas of Rehgi&uj Thought Examined (Bampton 
lectures, 1858) , Metaphysus (I860) ; Philosophy of 
the Conditioned 1.1S66) , TtiterSt hecturei and 
Views (posthumous, 1873) HWj. 

tm Of diTinatioii, m the archai Greek pc- 
nod rnggeatj quality o Bbil ty fa who 

fCtT'Crait of one who a credited wrth 


skill, often attributed to possession, m forecasting 
events by such omens as the actions of birds and 
animals, f i. p 

mantra’ A term applied in Vedic times to the 
hymns and prayers to the gods It came also to 
mean a spell or charm and so had magical sig- 
nificance The most popular mantra m Hinduism* 
IS the Gavat i * Mantras of different kinds are 
used m Hindu religious rites, varving all the way 
from those expressing the noblest type of religious 
aspiration to those or clearly magical character 

See Aryan religion c s b 

macu: (Literallv, "man”) The mythical first 
man In this he shares honors with Yama in the 
Vedas,* In the Brahmanic food storv it is Mann 
who Noah-hke is preserved from the great flood 
and becomes the father of all post-diluvian hu- 
manity Both Manu and Yama were sons of 
Vivaavant* 

The Latos of Manu is the greatest of ancient 
Hindu codes, the chief of the Dharmasastras, It la 
translated m Sacred Books of the East^ Vol. 25 
See food, sutras css 

manuscripts of the Bible; MSS of the Bible 
are variously classified by material used, bv 
script used, by language used, d/ the makeup of 
the book, etc , needless to say these classificationA 
overlap. The commonest materials are Papyrus* 
(plural, Ptipyri'}, ancient paper, parchment or 
vellum, animal skins, and modern paper Our 
oldest MSS are written on papyrus and come from 
Egypt The oldest MSS arc writtcri in large, 
separate letters called uncials* or majUGCUles, m 
Greek MSS, from the 9th century on, th^ are 
written in a small, more-or-less cursive* script 
called minuscule Each language has its own jar- 
gon for the varieties of its script The MSS of the 
Hebrew OT are usually rollsj those of the NT 
{and the OT in its versions) are usually leaf 
books, ^‘codices.” (See codex.) 

MSS of the Bible are relatively numerous, giv- 
ing a larger base for study than is available for 
any other ancient literature. Moreover, they arc 
closer to their originals in date than is the case 
in other classics The widest gap exists between 
Hebrew MSS and the author’s copy, the oldest 
Hebrew MS of any extent comes from the 9th or 
10th century. But MSS of the Greek NT reach 
as far back as the 2nd century. MSS of versions 
of the OT are as eariy as the 2Dd century A-D , 
and those of the versions of the NT are not much 
later See under codex 

GeDcral Sir Frederic Kenyon, Our Bthie and the 
Ancient Manuscripts (1940) , I M Price, The An 
cestry of our English BihU An Account of Manu- 
scripts, Texts, and I- erstorts of the Bihie (9th ed , 
1934) . E C Colwell, The Study of the Bible 
(1941) 

Catalogues and Iisfs C D Ginsburg^ Intfoduc 
Uon to the Massorsstco-Crttical Edition of the He 
hrem BihU (London, Tnmtarun Bible Society 
1B97) , C. R, Gregory, Ttxtkrufk des Neuen Testa 
moms (Leipzig, Hiunch. 1900-1909), Alfred Rahlts, 
V -^rteuhnsi AJ 
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Uamary of h« Bible ( 90G Berger H vtrr 
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d|4 (Pans. HacbetK, 1S9}) , Henn Quentin, Mtm- 
otn 3Uf I' itablissemsnt iu tsxte dt la Vulgate (Pans, 
Gabalda, 1922 ) , H Hjrrernat, ' 'Etude sur les ver- 
sions coptes de la Bible," Revue Bibltaue Interrta- 
tionah (1896) , F Macler, Le Texte Armenien dt 
L Evangile d'apres Matthseu et Marc (Paris, Im- 
primene Nationale, 1919) , C R Gregory. D« 
Grteehtjehs ^Haudsehriftsn Jet Neuea Tettameutt 
(Leipzig Mitirieb, 1908), ICC. 

Marburg, Colloquy oi: A meeting in 1529 at 
Marburg of Protestant reformers in the interest 
of a reconoiliation of Lutheran and Zwinglian 
views, particularly the question of the real pres- 
ence m the Lord’s Supper. The Marburg articlea 
which were framed sobsequently showed much 
agreement The sacramental views of Luther and 
Zwingli** remained In open disagreement See 
Philip of Hesse v.r. 

Marcelius of Ancyra: (d. c, 374) Defender of 
the Kicene faith, condemned and deposed by 
Eastern synods In West his views came to be 
regarded as modification of orthodor position and 
were condemned z H.c, 

Marcion, Marcionism: A highly significant sec- 
ond-century reformer, usually (but mistakenly) 
dismissed as an archheretic Born In Pontus (ea 
100 AD), he went to Rome about the middle of 
the second centurv, soon his relations with that 
church too were strained. The rest of his life 
(about which little authentic is known, for the 
stones carried in the Fathers are palpably legend- 
ary) was spent m the attempt to purify- Christianity 
from all contact -with Judaism, His real cleavage 
with orthodoxy lay m his denial of unify to thet 
First Principle There were two gods, a just god 
depicted in the Jewish Scriptures (the demiurge 
or creator) and a good God revealed by (3irist. 
The one demanded “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,” the other '*To him that 
snuteth on the one cheek offer also the other’ 
The former could say “I create evil ” Since a 
good tree could not bring forth evil fruit, such 
a God could not himself be good. Hence the 
true Word of Jesus, who came to reveal the 
good God who had remained undivulged from 
the beginning of time, was “I am not come to 
fulfil the law but to destroy it ” Jesus, the 
revcaler of the true God, was misunderstood by 
all and crucified. Only Paul properly understood 
him. He too fell prey to Jewish machinations 
Marcion was then, raised up to lift once again 
the torch of Paul and purge from Christianity 
all Jewish traces. Thus he rejected >» tato the OT, 
until his time the sole inspired Christian Scripture, 
and in its place made the nucleus of a truly 
Christian Scripture the ten letters of Paul which 
he accepted as genuine These he purged of the 
Jewish additions and accretions which had crept 
in after the apostle’s death, and arranged them 
in the order of their apparent anti-Jewishness. 
In addition to this a-pesiolieon he accepted the 
Gospel of Luke (but not Acts) in a probably 
somewhat altered form These together with a 
w ting of its own, the . (-n te 

IS said to have argued by a of antithetical 

that not only waa the OT contradicted 
^ the Chnstiaai Soiptnrc but m con 


tion to itself), thus formed the first “Christian” 
canon, for until his drastic step the specifically 
Christian writings, while coming into increasing use 
and favor, were not considered canomcal nor put 
on an equality with the true Scriptures (the OT) 
Marcion’s iconoclastic step forced the issue Ortho, 
doxv could not afford to ignore or deny the 
writings Marcion selected, nor could they appraise 
them less highly than had the archheretic. Pre- 
cisely the writings which he had either denied 
or dismembered must become for an outraged 
orthodoxy weapons for both defease and offense 
A Single front was necessary, there had been too 
much individual action, too many individual opm. 
ions m the past A common foe demanded a 
common and united answer. The faith once de- 
livered was under attack, all must rally to its 
defense Thus Marcion is to be seen as responsible 
for the emergence not alone of a Christian canon 
of Scripture but of a united (catholic) church. 

The importance of his movement, which out- 
lasted for centuries his death, is seen in the 
universal and savage attack it incurred. Tertullian 
of Carthage*, his particular enemy, devoted five 
flaming books to the refutation of his views, 
thereby immortalising the notions he sought to 
destroy Marcion and his followers are to be 
sharply differentiated from the run-of-the mill 
second-century Gnostics, none of the mythical 
speculation, so prominent in the latter, was cen- 
tral in his thinking or in that of his earliest 
followers Charactenied by an austere, even 
ascetic, manner of life, at enthusiastic and sincere 
missionaries they sought to carry on their master’s 
work Their devotion compares favorably with 
that of their orthodox contemporaries by whom 
they were relentlessly, often savagely, opposed and 
later persecuted without retaliation. Many of them 
died as martyrs on the same funeral pyres with 
their orthodox opponents- See baptism for the dead. 

-Tbe fullest and most adequate treatment of Mar- 
cion and his followers is A Hamack s sdraicable 
raonoeraph, Maraon. dm Bvangelmm vom jrsmdeu 
Goit (1924) M S a, 

Marcus Aurelius Autoninus; (121-180) Stoic* 
philosopher and Roman emperor. He was an 
adopted son of the JEmperor Antoninus Pms, He 
early began the study of philosophy and later 
endow-ed chairs for the four schools of philosophy 
in Athens the Academy, the Peripatetics, the 
Stoa, and the Garden He developed the Stoic 
principles of the intrinsic value of the good will, 
Independence of externals, conformity with nature 
as the expression of reason, and co-operatioa 
with other human beings. In spite of a funda- 
mentally materialistic metaphysics, his view was 
essentially that of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man Nevertheless Marcus Au- 
relius lacked appreciation for Christianity and 
allowed Christians to be persecuted during hie 
reign. Justin Martyr* addressed his First Apehgy 
to Antoninus Pius and his adopted sons, Marcus 
Anrel'uj and Locni* Comrmxlni, but in va’n. Tie 
Af of M Anridnis arc the clasele 

cxprcaaion of the Sto phi oaophy 

w Sedgwidk, A^rau Atteitv 1 ft 
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Marduk: (Semitic) God of JSabylon, a local 
Semitic god whicii absorbed the powers of Su- 
merian god of land and aifj and Sa, god 

of water and wisdom, W become head god of the 
Babvlon pantheon, god of the Cosmogonic Epic, 
which gamed power o'ver other gods by destroying 
TiamaCj* and used her bodv to restrain the waters 
above and bciow the earth, determiner of destiny. 

See Mesopotarrian religion. f.l.p, 

Margaret o£ Navarra: (1492-1549) Slater of 

prancia I of France, was famous for brllHant 
circle she gathered around herself She was one of 
the leading patronesses in France of men of let- 
terJ, and her court was the chief refuge of advo- 
cates o£ Reformed doctrines. a r c* 

Marhcmeke, Philipp Konrad: (I7S0-1S46) 

He taught at Heidelberg and Berlin. A many- 
sided and creative speculative theologian who was 
at hrst active as historian Hia system of dog- 
matics had a profound influence upon hia time* 

It was a porular presentation of ideas chat were 
unu3uall> Similar to those of Daub* He was un- 
able to transcend the limits of speculative theolog 7 
and to gain a free fleld for a faith-determined 
theology See konfessionskunde 
System der chrtstUchen Dogmattk (Berlin, 1847), 
ed b> St Matthics u W vatke. Moral (Berlin^ 
1847). ed b> St Matthies u W Vatke, Chrsstltcht 
SyMhoUh (Ekirhn,, 1848), ed. by St, Matthies u. W. 
Vatlrt: Dogmen^schtchte (BerUa, 1849), ed by St. 
Matthies u "W vatke, h,h 

Msnaii exiles * During Che Marian reaction in 
England (1553-1558), some eight hundred Eng- 
lish Protestants went into exile on the continent 
When they returned on the accession of Elizabeth, 
they brought back the more advanced doctrines of 
the continental reformers 

See C H Garrett, *Iht Marian Exiles (1958) 

W S H. 

taanolatry: Idolatrous worship (latria*) of the 
Virgin Mary*, exceeding that veneration of the 
highest order (hyper-dulia*) which the Second 
Council of Nicea (787) following St. John Da- 
mascene* affirms to be rightly hers because of 
her unique position as Mother of Christ, 

T.J-3. 

Ifiariolo|y: The doctrines and opinions concern- 
ing St Mar> and her relation to the Person and 
work of Christ, See Virgm Mary. T.J.B, 

manta] impediments: Marriage* according to 
the canon law*, is a permanent contractual rela- 
tionship entered into for propagation and the 
nurture of Christian love and charily Conditions, 
legally termed impediments, may preclude the con- 
clusion of a valid contract by entailing absence 
of requisite physical, mental, moral, or spiritual * 
qualifications Impediments may be either itnpe- 
dseniia or dtrtfnenita The former prevents mar- 
riage from taking place, while the latter operates 
to nullify a de facto union already concluded. 

Some impediments preclude the free, mutual 
consent which is an indispensable prerequisite for 
marriage One or both parties may lack the 


mental qualifications to conclude a binding contract 
because of immaturity, insanity, or intoxication 
Naturally, no valid marriage can take place with 
the parties under duress. 

A vow of celibacy or ordination to the four 
highest grades of the priesthood prevents mar- 
riage or necessitates separation Disparity of cult 
arises if one party is unbaptized or baptized ac- 
cording to ritual not sanctioned by the church 
Failure to conform to prescribed usages engenders 
the impediment of clandestimty* Adultery Is an 
impediment since it violates the basically mono- 
gamous character ot the marital union. Although 
impotence Is an impediment, sterility cannot be 
taken as pnma facte evidence of its existence 

Blood relationship within the fourtn degree 
(consanguinity), as well as relationship by mar- 
riage (affinity) are impediinents Joint participa- 
tion in the rituals of baptism or confirmation by 
the parties creates the marital impediment known 
as spiritual relationship, while marriage to a per- 
son who previously was betrothed to a relative 
ma> be prohibited by invocacion of the impediment 
of *^pubiic honesty.” 

See consan^mity, marital impediment of. 

A Esmein, 2.^ manage en droit canonique, 2 vols 
(Pans, 1891) M Leitner, Lehtbuch des ‘katholischett 
Ehereehts (Paderborn, 1912) , C. E, Smith, Papal 
Enforcement of Some Medieval Marriage Latffi 
(1940) C«s. 

Mark, Gospel of: The earliest of the written 
gospels was written in Rome, probably by Mark> 
in an effort to gather up and preserve those frag- 
ments of Peteris preaching which had told of his 
memories of Jesus. That is the traditmn Papiaa* 
reports and no more probable explanation of it* 
origin has been proposed It consists principally 
of a series o# incidents la which Jesus appears to 
do or say some extraordinary thing There is 
little extended discourse} Jesus is presented rather 
as a doer, a man of action Three times hia life 
IS endangered and he retreats before his foes, 
3 7, 7 24, 8 27 Then at length he takes the of- 
feneive, and sets out for Jerusalem, 10 1 and 32, 
there to offer his message to the Jewish people 
gathered at their great feast. The story of their 
rejection of it and of his fate is a simple yet sur- 
passing piece of heroic tragedy. 

Mark was written about A D 70, and was soon 
imitated and expanded by other evangelists. It 
remained the pattern gospel all through the long 
gospel making movement, which $aw the writing 
of a score of gospels. But no more dramatic or 
convincing account has ever been written of the 
heroic effort of Jesus to set up the Kingdom of 
God on earth. See Gospel and Gospels, log a, 
Synoptic Gospels 

B Wv Bacon, The Gospel of Mark its Compost 
tion and Date (1925); c P- Gould, The Go^el 
according to Si Mark (1913) A Menxies, The 
Earhest Gospel (1901) , B. H Streeter, The Pour 
Gospels (1925) : C G Montefiore, Tj&s Synoptic 
Gospels (1927), vol i, 2iid ed ejg. 

Mamix, Philip van: (153S-I59S) Count of St. 

Aldegonde, poet, orator, satirist, and theologian 
who had studied under Calvin; a soldier and 
statesman, who was the closest friend and adviser 



Maroniles 

D WU »m tie Silen n tbt itnjfg c fo tte m 
dLyc.Lidcooc o tt Nctlicr icd 

Maronites: A Syrian Uaiate sect, inhabiting 
lebanon for the greatest part, although some liye 
in Palestine, Cyprus, and Egypt, They were or- 
ganised into a separate community by monk Maro, 
who dii-d in the firth century. In 681 they sep- 
arated themsclres from the other Syrian Melchites, 
In 1182, Jia’iing come mto contact with the Cru- 
saders, the} accepted the supreraacy of the Roman 
pope and have been m communion with him ever 
£ ince 

Marprelate Tracis These were bitter, taunting- 
Puritan* polemics, published in 1588 and 1589 un- 
dei the pseudofl/m Martin MarpreJate Thev 
were repudiated by the part/ leaders and met -with 
general censure* 

Sec William Pierce, An Historical Introductton to 
th MarprsUie Tracts (19U8>, w*s*h, 

Marquette, James: (1637-1675) French Jesuit, 
missionary among the A.mer^can Indiana of the 
Middle West He founded an Algonkin mifisioa 
at SauU Ste Maue, one for the Hurans on Mac- 
kinac Island, and one for the Kaskaskia, an H- 
Imoib tribe* In 1673 he e.<cplored the Mississippi 
with JoUict jeara later he died at Luding- 

ton, Michigan lAjt, 

Marrauos: Were Spanish Jews who adopted 
Christianity under the stress of expulsions and 
note Jews, coerced by outward pressure to adopt 
en, ff.asse a foreign creed while secretly adhering' 
to Judaism, are found in many historical periods 
and under various civillaations. They practice 
even today endogamous tendencies Both as Jews 
and as Neo-Chnstians they held a prominent po- 
sition in the economic life of the Iberian peninsu- 
la From the. beginnmg thev were the victims of 
avarice and fanaticism. United in ethnic, social 
and religious bonds, facing constant common dan- 
gers, they entered into e^ensive cooperative rela- 
tions Not a tfi-w of them became leading anti- 
Jewish agitators Syncretistic doctrinal formula- 
tions and rites a-ssumed importance among them 
within two or three generations. They laid stress 
upon the apocivphal* books Their in£uence was 
felt far beyond the conSnes of Spam and Por- 
tugal* The modern Judaism of America, Eng- 
land, France, Holland and Hamburg" Germany, 
ow es Its origin to no small extent to Marrano 
refugees, A Marrano wa<i one of the mam pro- 
moters of Columbus* expedition, another was the 
first Spaniard to tread American soil These 
Neo-Christians shared in the upbuilding of mod- 
ern capitalism, they made a great contribution to 
the rise of Christian Protestantism, and thev 
played a prominent part m the international rela- 
tions of the Sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

E. N* Adler, Auto da. Fe and Jctit (londcn, 
1908) * C Roth, A History of Matranos (1932) , 
L Wolf* The Marranos or Crtpto-Jevs of Foriugal 
(^London* 1926) * H ) Zimmels, Dtg Marranen sn 
der ra&bmnchen Ltteraiur (Beciin, 1932) b h* 

o M gc 1 * that type of lei n 
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which I app oved is eg tiinatc n a jaren soarty 
Wha f rm of »ci la r w U obtn n th social 
sanction depends on the ideologies, especi-^lly the 
religio-magical notions^ the traditions, the eco 
normc and military organisation and, pO'Siblv on 
other circumstancea, prevailing ixi the -ociety in 
question Regularly no sex relat'on is granted 
that social recognition by which it is charar er 
ized as marriage unless it is meant to contmue 
bejond sexual satisfaction, to provide the basis 
for the care of the offspring and to constitute the 
social-economic unit of a household While polj 
g>mou3 and polyandrous forms of mariaage are 
fre^iucnt among peoples of foreign civihzat one, 
the actual existence of group marriage m the sense 
ot sexual communjjjm is denied by authoritative 
anthropological opinion* In Western civillzacioa 
that form of marriage which, not without vicissi- 
tudes, has become the only permissible one to the 
exclusion of all others is the monogamous mar 
riage in the sense of a union between one man 
and one wemnn involving a total communion of 
life between the partners and meant to persist for 
the entire duration of their joint lives 

Not only the general form of marriage but also 
Its typical incidents are to a large extent socially 
determined by custom and the social norm sys 
terns of religion, ethics, etmuette and law How- 
ever, the limits within which the partners may 
work out their own individual patterns have ex- 
panded in recent times. 

The marriage tvpe sanctioned by the Christian 
religion is the monogamous marriage m tlie same 
defined above, which early Christianity found 
firmly established in Hebrew as well as HelleniB 
tic-Roman tT-adition While early Christian and 
Patnst«c literature is indicative of an attitude m 
which celibacy is idealized and to which narnage 
appears as nothing but the rcmtdtum conc-uptsce'^- 
itas and the minor evil m companion wuh licen- 
tiousness, the Church at an early period tame to 
elevate marriage to sublime dignity by endow ng 
that human relation which involves man^s most 
animahc function with the glory and mystery of 
a divine sacrament, (See sacraments) In this 
way marriage was not only firmly established as 
the basis of the family and, thereby, of all social 
life and organization, but also clearly marked as 
a spiritual union, to be achieved In humble com- 
pliance with the moral and religious demands of 
the divine law Individual happiness of the part- 
ners, although not recognized as the prmarv aim 
of marriage, was to be more profoundly achieved 
thiough the common strife for the establishment 
of a truly Christian home and family as part of 
the Divmelv created cosmos. Indissolubility of 
the religious bond created through the Sacrament 
was implied as self-evident m this Catholic no 
tJon of marriage The fact that practice did nut 
alwavs come up to the standard should not de- 
tract from the appreciation of the beauty and 
Ijfe-strengthenmg force of this ideal By attack- 
ing the sacramental character of marriage, the 
Reformers laid the foundation to the modern 
mo''e tndi’^ dual notion of and to a 

iocIj ly amb guoua attitude d di orcc. Both 
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marriage 

L th d C n adm d d vo e bat n. o 
mu h P ge of efra n ng one s f ecdom 

on tbe roarria^e-marJcet as la the sense of a pua- 
jin ncnt inr a party guilty of adultery or other 
gme manta! miscouauct, and all the Reformers 
contini-’d to insi't on the traditional Christian 
■urtLts In England, tvhere the Reformation 
started -nith Henry VIII’s desire for a divorce 
trom Cathonne ot Aragon, divorce was not recog- 
nised as a generally available remedy until 1857 
Rariiamenfary divorce remained a rarely obtained 
privilege of the top-group m the hierarcny of 
wealth. 

Legal regulations of marriage is necessary for 
those incidents with respect to which society can- 
not dispense with rules more dearly defined than 
the more general principles of religion or nioral- 
n, or vvheie authoritative determination is neces- 
saiy in the interest of the community. The latter 
need ei-ists especially with lespect to the deter- 
■nmaticn of the beginning and the ternunatjon of 
the mainagc relation, whose eristencc or non-er- 
istenca is determinative for such numerous and 
various problems as the ecistence of inheritance 
and dower rights, the legitimacy of the offspring, 
venue of the wife in civil law suits, liabilities of 
the parties to contract and tort creditors, the wife’s 
dorncil and so-called settlement, the children’s 
and, fiequently, the wife’s nationality, tie exis- 
tence of community property rights, the extent of 
the parties’ liability to tncome and other taxes, the 
existence of mutual rights of support, ctimma! 
hah hty for adultery and tort-liability for aliena- 
tion of affections ur crintiaal conversation (i.e, 
aciulterj), etc. Third parties must have a pos- 
siaihtv at knowing whether two individuals are 
or are not married to each other and such pos- 
sibility cannot be agorded by any type of regula- 
tion other than that of the law. Legal regulation 
la, furthermore, needed today for the enforcement 
of the social policies according to which certain 
marital unions are disapproved on ethical or 
medical grounds or upon grounds ot racial pol- 
ic , It is indispensible for the actualization of 
the principle which does not allow divorce except 
upon certain grave and narrowly defined reasons, 
for the enforcement of the mutual duties of sup- 
port between husband and wife, and finallj for 
the determination of conflicts about property 
r’gbts that may jri-e between the Spouses, Or be- 
tween one spouse and the kinship group of the 
other, or between the married couple and outside 
creditors. While most, but not all, of the prop- 
erty quesuons have long been taken care of by 
temporal authority, the more personal aspects of 
marriage were left to the jurisdiction of ecclesias- 
tical courts until since the end of the religious 
wars, the co-existence in one state of several re- 
ligious denominations, and, consequent thereto, 
the weakening of the influence of religion upon 
the masses, necessitated the replacement of ec- 
clesiastical regulation of marriage by temporal 
legislation and jurisdiction. In the English colon- 
es wh ih were Uler to become the United Sure* 
pf Amcr ca, d ctiou of the eccJcsiaitical 

couiri of England was hardly ocogmxcd and 


marriage 

empo a u d on 0 ma age became firmly 
es ab bed In h Eu pe n on nen w th he 
exception of Caanst Russia and the Balkan coun- 
tries, marriage was seculariaed m the century fol- 
lowing the French Revolution In England the 
ecclesiastical courts were deprived of jurisdiction 
over matrimonial causes in 1857. In contrast to 
those numerous continental countries where a civil 
ceremony was made compulsory for the conclusion 
of marriage, in the United States and England, 
marriage before a minister of the Gospel is still 
optional with the parties 19 of the United 
States have even preserved the anachronism of 
marriage without any initiating ceremony, so- 
called Conomon Law marriage. 

The most conspicuous ♦rend in the development 
of marriage in Western civilization is what may 
be called its individualization Ever since the pe- 
riod of the Troubadours the ideal at marriage as 
a union based upon romantic love and entered for 
the purpose of achieving the parties’ individual 
happiness through the fulfillroent of such love has 
•lowly and gradually replaced the older notion of 
marriage as an arrangement not so much between 
two individuals as between two families. Tie 
most radical actualization ot this romantic notion 
of marriage has taken place in the United States, 
where the idea that marriage ts primarily a means 
toward the achievement of individual happinejs 
has resulted in the highest divorce rate on earth. 
Since 1932 about one out of every six marriages 
has ended in divorce. In 1935 divorce rates per 
1000 population were as follows United States, 
1710, Denmark, .809, Germany, .752, Japan 
,701, France, .501, Sweden, .434, Norway, .313, 
England, 100, Scotland, .101, Canada, 126 
The Soviet Union which, upon the basis of 
Marxist theories, started out upon its existence 
with a similar individualistic notion of marriage, 
has m recent years v cered toward the more rig d 
conception of marriage constituting a service to 
the community which, if necessary, may be entitled 
to ask for the sacrifice of individual happinesa to 
its higher aims. 

The individualization of marriage has also 
fouod expression m the changed position of the 
wife Older social and legal conceptions recog- 
nized that the basic social unit is not the individual 
but the family In ancient Rome the law of the 
state in most respects did not deal with individu- 
als at all but with households represented by their 
heada, the paterfamilias In a similar wav Eng- 
lish Common Law only dealt with the husband- 
father in whose person the wife was regarded a* 
legally merged Such notions became intolerable 
with the social emancipation of women in the 1 9th 
century. However, instead of constituting the 
family as a unit with two equal managers the 
English and American Mamed Women’s Acta 
brought about a situation in which husband and 
wife are regarded as almost complete strangers to 
each other as far as property relations are con- 
cerned Only nine states in the Southwest and 
Fa Wat, fn lowing continental E opean mod- 
c I, have adopted vanoa* of co unity 

proper^ under which e appema aj coa- 



fitiEu nj a sort of 0 pa ne sB p Between two 
equal pa ae s 

Among some so og s s t lias be ome fash on 
able to speak of a breakdown of marriage and the 
family. Undeniably the family has lost numer- 
ous of its former functions in consequence of the 
Industrial Revolution and the urbanization of 
large masses of the people. However, m spite of 
modern techniques of birth-control, monogamous 
marriage continues to constitute the only socially 
recognized type of sex relation and no other solu- 
tion has so far been offered for the continuing 
needs of a companionship lasting from early love 
through the vicissitudes of life into the days of 
grey hair, ot a relation founded upon absolute 
stability and mutual reliance, and of a home for 
parents and offspring that always constitutes a 
heaven of confidence and refuge in an unstable 
world The family is still the basic social unit 


of consumption, to a large extent the unit of 
recreation and in important respect, even still a 
unit of production In spite of rising divorce 
rates and falling birth rates, marriage continues 
for the majoritv of the people to be a union “in 
sickness and in health, for better or for worse, 
until death do us part.” See child marriage, con- 
sanguinity, divorce, double standard of morals j 
endogamy, exogamv, family, infidelity, illegit- 
imacy, levirate marriage, marital impediments} 
matriarchal systems motherhood, ne temere, pa- 


tnarchal system, polyandry, polygamy, poly- 
gany, tempus clausum, woman, religious and 
ethical status of, widows, treatment of 
Ftderal Conned of (he Churches of Chrsst tn 
America, Commission on the Church arid Social 
Senree, Committee on Marriage and the Home, 
Ideals of Love and Marriage (,19}2) , Pius XI, Bn- 
cycheal on Christian Marrmge (Casu Connubtt), 
(1331), Bertrand Russell. Marnage and Morals 
U32S) (a radical attack upon traditional attitudes) 
Lowie, Art ‘'Marriage,' vol. 10 £«c, Soc, Sci 
P 134 (with extensive bibliography) . Library of 
Congress, Division of Biblioaraphy, Marrsage and 
ptvoree A Selected Bibliography (1940) . K Xlewel- 
Behind the Law of Marriage and Divorce, 
Columbia Law Ret (1932 33) Vol 32 , p 1281 
and Vol 35 p 249. m nh 


Mars- (Lat Mars, the gleaming one) In the 
earliest times, an agricultural divinity (whence 
the month March), developing with the city-state 
mto a god of war The low land in the bend of 
Tiber, where his altar stood, bore his name, 
the Campus Martius He was identified with the 
Greek Ares Hence the old translation, Mars 
HiU for Areopagus, in Acts xvn 22 i,m n 

Marsh, James (1794-1847) James Marsh was 
born in Hartford, Vt, graduated from Dart- 
mouth College, studied at Andover Semmaiy 
(where he devoted himself especially to the study 
of Plato, Kant and Coleridge), He was elected 
President of the University of Vermont in 1826, 
resigned in 1833 to take the chair of Philosophy 
in whose occupancy he exerted marked influence. 

Marsh introduced (he philosophy of Coleridge* 
m Amenea by the publication of Aidt to Reflec- 

tiQn With tm tTf ajy ■ work 

whjcfa had ■ profocad h g ind y g 

iffiect aqxm rcCg ow thought through Bwhnell* 


He dJ 7 The Sp “ YhI T/ T 

A Mem of Jam U A by T \b T 


(1843, 2nd ed. 184S) contains 
chology,” “Discourse on the Hature Cr 
Orivm of .Sin” anH oil,.. A Sf’ 


Origin of Sin” and other of MarsV. 

Cf John Dewey, "James Ifcjh 
Philomphy,' Journal of the Hirtcry 

J wg 


Marshman, Joshua ( 1768.18371 p 

years refused membership m Eantist iT 

■'“‘“I 

and Ward in the Serampore mission 1 8 13 
i-n £dia‘’'^'“’“'' of sfi 


Can 


SHs n r 

the University 'of Pans Dec^^HlMrUlf 
Cathedral of Padpa a pro- 
t 6 g 6 cf John XXII* he was converted to Ghibel 
Imism , and with John of Jandum* authored 
Defensor Facts, published 1324 (Edited 
C W Previte-Orton, Cambridge, 1928) Bo4 
condemned as heretics, they fled to court of Lewi, 
IV, and helped Lewis put the principle, of their 
book into practice in the short-lived “Roman 
Revolution” 

Marsihus also wrote Defensor Miner Treri,,,, 
fnd“r«ciaror' tttrpfwWrsi ,1, causis matimomlZ 

jfplZTL (Append 

Grille, ) 


••“’** * ue in 

ad Paiciculum Rerum "ib'dr/uins 
secundus, London MDCXC) ^ 


Martensen. Haas Lassen: (1808-1884) Buhop 
dogmatician, and moral philosopher of the La 
theran Church of Denmark Professing to be 1 
confessional Lutheran, Marteasen was an ongmal 
speculative thinker, combining influences from 
the idealism of Hegel, the theosophy of Fran, 
von Baader, and the mysticism of Jakob Bohme. 
Over against Kierkegaard, he sought to harmonize 
Christianity with the human search for value 
Brj^ppai "works Christian Dogmatics (1549), and 
Christian Ethics (1878) See neo-Lutheramsm 


Martianus^ Capella • (flourished between 480 and 
439) Martianvfl Capella of Carthage was net a 
Christian, yet hia -works exerted a tretticndou* in- 
Suence upon the Middle A^cs In his De 
Me^cuTii et PhtUlogme^ he hrst distn^uished the 
**scveii liberal arts"’ and ^ave us the earliest full 
compendium of the studies tau£:ht m his da 7 s 
This book IS acknow]ed|'cd to be the frat attempt 
to classify human intellectual enterprise and was 
often commented upon Notker Labco m the 
elcveath century translated it mto German, ict 


Martin, Gregory: See Bible, En^-h&h. 

Martin of Tours, St: (c* 316-399) Simple, 
noble, and flcrupulously just, he was horn of 
pag-an parentu and was baptized at the age of 
twenty huhop of Tocn, he datroytd 

t qn plea, up ooted na, and foo^ 

cn. Legend tclli of a doak 


Martmeaa 


mass 


jave to a bcgg-ar, and of his Eubsequent vision 
from beaten. Founded the first monastery in 
Gad "W-H. 

Martincsati, James: (I80S-19OO) Preacher and 
Prof of phd at Manchester New College, timely 
ard staunch defender of philosophy against a 
narrow, unempirical theology and a mechanistic 
interpretation of evolution. A strong exponent 
of moral experience as independent data for a 
complete philosophical view His natural and 
eth cal theism, inspired by religious experience, 
rationally depends on the Design which, immanent 
in Nature and especially reflected in man’s con- 
science, indicates that the cosmic Will is intelli- 
gent, omnipotent, and moral. See Umtananism 
° Types of Eihtcul Theory (1S8S), 2 vols , 3rd ed ; 
The Sivdy of Religion (tssy). 2 vols . 2Dd cd 

p A a 

martyr: (Gr. nutrtos , — ^Aedic dialect — martyr, a 
witness) 1) One who suffers persecution for his 
faith, martyrdom to undergo torture or death for 
religious convictions. 2) The Martyrs, as such, 
are commonlv understood to be the victims of the 
Roman persecutions during the first three cen- 
turies of the Church. Their relics* were the first 
to be venerated and churches were erected in 
their honor 3) The martyrs in the primitive 
Church also connoted those who suflEered in any 
wav or were noteworthy confessors of their faith, 
irrespective of actual death See intercession. 

J.VT 

martyrology: An historical record listing the 
martyrs and/or saints, generally with a brief note 
on each, whose feasts or commemorations are cele- 
brated m the Roman Catholic Chureh throughout 
the days of the liturgical year, it is read as a 
part of the choral office of Prime*. See Sylvester, 
I J PT. 

Maruts; Minor storm gods of Vedic Hinduism 
associated closely with Indra They are the sons 
of Rudra and at times are called Rudras. 

C S,B. 

MaitE, Karl: (1818-IS83) M. proceeded from 
Hegel* whose metaphysics, however, he never re- 
ally accepted, gradually transforming it into its 
very opposite. He believed himself to be the mes- 
senger of a new social Gospel* tor the propaga- 
tion of which he wrote all his books and pam- 
phlets He was accordingly not so much a phi- 
losopher but rather a political reformer. This fact 
IS veiled by hia peculiar theory derived from the 
Hegelian philosophy of history concerning the 
necessity of historical development. Like Hegel 
M held that this development is ruled by a prin- 
ciple that can be known Bat whereas the prin- 
ciple m Hegel’s philosophy was spiritual, M. is 
of the opinion that material, i.e., the economie 
conditions regulate and determine the course of 
history This is the position of the so-called 
“historical materialism”. 

The influence of M and Marxism upon the 
political development of the 19th and 20th cen- 

tOTin ii ofrTfona, alfhon^ Aw belief m the cy 

of hja theory »nrt af Kt» p ns t, 


See bourgeoisie, dialectics Jewish socialism j pro- 
letariat; socialism 

Dissertation (1841) ; Kritik der Hegelsehsn Rechts 
pbslosophse (1843) , Das Komnsunistisctis Manifest 
(1847) , Das Kapital (1867 fl) , Karl Lowith. Van 
tiegel bis Nsitzsche (1941) , B Croce, Historical 
Matesialssm and the Economics of Karl Marr (tr 
by C M Meredith, intiod by A D Liodsay. 
W2> s:- 

Mary, cult of: Techniican? St Mary docs not 
receive latresa (’worship), which is due to God 
alone, but iyperduUa (adoration), the highest de- 
cree of duka- (veneration), which may be offered 
to the Saints* Popularly this distinction has not 
always heen observed Beg'inmn^f in the very 
earliest days of ChrjStiaaztr, deriving from the 
churches desire to safeg'uard the orthodojc doctrine 
of the Dehv of Jesua Christ and to maintain a 
human mediator before the Godhead, as well as 
fiom pa|-an goddess-worship, the adoration of 
Maty has grown with the passing years The 
Middle Ages saw the development of the Roaary* 
and the Angelus*^* In modern times Saturdays 
have tefin given to the recitation of the Little 
Office, the month of May is dedicated to Mary, 
and sodalities* of the Blessed Virgin have been 
estahlished. In the early ameteenth ceatuiy the 
devotion of the Miraculous Medal began and the 
decree of Plus IX* defining the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception* (1854) and the apparitions 
at Lourdes* (1858) have caused the cult to in- 
crease immeasurably Protestantism naturally re- 
jects this practice. See znanology, mariol3try> 
"Virgin Mary a c- 

Mary, the Virgan: See manolatr^, Virgin Mary 

Mary^a Day: See Sabbatine privilege* 

Maaorah: (Hebr.j denv* uncertain, usually 
tradition, from root m-j-r, to hand down) The 
work: of so-called Masoretee, men who were pi- 
ously intent upon preserving unchanged the text 
of the Hebrew Bible, and who, accordingly, pro- 
vided it with vowel points and with copious an- 
notations These notes, written on the margins 
and at the end of MSS, are not critical or eie- 
gctical but merely describe what was, according 
to the masoretic tradition, the correct form of the 
text. For the most part they are enumerations of 
the occurrences of words or concern their proper 
orthography. The Masorah accumulated from c 
SOO to c. 1100* s,hBp 

mass: (Lat* masa) The Christian euchanstj 
since the reformation referring only to the Ro- 
man Catholic service* The text is liturgical, the 
part which changes according to the season is 
called the Proper, the part which remains the 
same is called the Ordinary* The latter consists 
of kyrie, gloria, credo, sanctus et benedictus, and 
agnus dei**r Low mass is spoken, whereas High 
mass IS sung throughout. It is known as solemn 
mass when officiating pnest. deacon and sub- 
deacon all take part The musiq for the mass may 
be m any style of composition from the early 
an p to the type* of poly 

phony* to the p t hannony* Co are 
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as early as Guillaume de MacSiant w ^ 
polTPhoak penod of the Hth cratorv The W- 
Lwmff eenury ssvr the introdoctioa into the 
of secular elewnts such as popular 
used polyphouically ^.th the Gregorian song, 
and various technical devices without religious or 
Lusical value nrerelj for the safce_of experimenta- 
tion or amusement The ““f 
at the time of the Coanod of Trent*, 
r,hen the polyphony of Palestrina was held up as 
a model for sacred composition. 

Masses of the Neapolitan opemtjc style of the 
Pth ccatui? followed a liturgical tevt bet intro- 
duced a style of music as secular as the melo- 
dramatic opera of the period Dominating the 
18th century was the great B Mi-ior Mass of 
Each Too long ior liCargicsl use, at places wiio 
an untriditional teit, the work, consisting of 
great choral fugues, elaborately ornamepted anas, 
and orchestral accompaniment, is generally ac- 
cepted as the greatest cho-al work ever written 
The mass is here conceived as a great art-mcm, 
religious in its devout emotional concepts, lilre a 
great oratorio* See liturgy, requiem 

E K Chambers Tht MedteMl Stage 1903): 
R E. Terrv, The Music of the Reman > 

G Reese, iVfajic in ii‘ Middle Ages (1940) 


mass, Anglican and Lutheran; The word 
“mass” as a name for the Eucharist was retained 
by Luther {cf his liturgical erpenmenU, Tcrmda 
Mtssae, i52d, and Oeulsche Messe, liild), and 
m the first English Prayer Book, 1549. It has 
survived in Scandinavia, but with changes in 
usage, eg, w Sweden the morning service, with 
or without Commuiuon, is HSsmSsss (High 
Mass) In England the term dropped out of use, 
except as preserved in such terms as Christmas, 
Michaelmas, etc Since the Oxford Movement* 
it has been revived among Anglo-Catholics*, and 
19 used approxitnately as umong Roman Catholics 

E.R n. 


mass, Roman Catholic: la the Roman Catholic 
Chu,-ch> the Eucharistic Sacrifice of the New Law, 
instituted, together with the priesthood for its 
offering, by Christ at the Last Supper, as (he 
representation and memorial of His death (Matt 
26 26-28, Mark 14 22-24, Luke 22:19-20, cf I 
Cor I! il-26) The Mass is orgahically related 
to Catholic soteriology*, which teaches that Jesus 
Christ, the Word Inrarnate, was essentially Priest, 
and that His death on the Cross was a genuine 
sacrifice, whereby itiaafeuid as a unit was objec- 
tively redeemed, since the sacrifice was offered by 
Christ as Head of hunjainty, la whom all men 
were objectively represented, that, consequently, 
His sacrifice was aU-suffiemg in its redemptive 
efficacy, but not sole-sufficing, since its efficacy 
needs to be coKununicated and applied, by means 
authoritatively determined by Christ Himself, chief 
among which is tie Eucharistic Sacrifice, the center 
and source i. Catholic personal and corporate life 
Its matitutioji was a fulfillment of anc>ent 
prophecy (Mai 1 11, cf. 3 3, Isai. 66 21) It 
was in harmony with the native exigence of man’s 
dual aature fo'' sacrifiet, nt, for the locaal and 


liturgical expression, by a pragifatic oblation of a 
sensible thing, of the unique interior eeatmmti 
of adoration, thanksgiving, and propitiation 
man owes to God (St Thomas, Sumna TfciJ, 
Il-ir, q 85), It was especially congruous siti 

the relation of solidarity that obtains bttWtM 
Christ and His Church as He was esstnUallf 
Priest, and as His supremely self-eipresshe 
was a sacrifice. He willed that the Body of 
He IS Head shoqid be essentially pritstlj ly 
participation of His Priesthood, and that u. tcj 
tral religious act, as a BoJi, shouid be a sacra, 
the memorial and mystical renewal of Hu oviii 
Against this background the Rnmnj Caiiolc 
Church has always taught, first, that tie Mass u 
not a simple rite of commemoration, turd) pn 
chological ja its effects, hut a true and prjp;, 
sacrifice, offered by the sacerdotal Jody of tht 
Church as a unitary whole, but acfjsg tirejji m 
ordained priesthood, secondly, that the Masj n 
not an independent sacrifice, but is wholly idatnt 
ta the one-offeied aid definiti'e sacrifice of Cimq 
with which It forms a uaitv ‘'there ,a one and 
the same victim, and He who offers non ly tin 
roiiiistry of priests is identically He who theg of 
fered Himself on the Ciuss, only the manner of 
offering is different” (Council of Trent, less 7 
chap 2). Because it is a real sacrifice, the Masi 
has a real latreuhe, cuchanstn,, and propiuitorj 
value, available for the faithtul, both living tnd 
dead Becaust. it it the same sacrifice as tbit of 
the Cross, whence all its value derives, the Man 
does not derogate from, the ali-sufficiency oi 
ChruC's redemptive act Moreover, this lanii re- 
lation of unity between the Mass and the Cron 
explama the efficacy of the Mass eu jp'V, 
(see opus operatum). The Mass has also a vslut 
ex Bpere ope'ciiUts, vhich is proportioned to the 
Sanctity of the Church, and to the devotion of the 
celebrant and the assistant faithful 

The eessathl rite of the Mass is that of tee 
Supper— a mvstical immolattOn, which is at the 
same time a real pragmatic ob'ation, of the Body 
and Blood of Christ to the Father, aa a Victtn 
foi the world’s sm The itnmo'auan it irvttical 
inasmuch as the separate consecration of tread 
and wine svmbolirea the shedding of the Blood 
The obUtion is real inasrau'h as the Eodv and 
Blood of Christ are really present under the 
sacramental species, and are therefore really pre 
sented to Goo in their symnohe slate ot dwb 
The interior spiritual sigmScance of the nie « 
the penitent and lovimi sclf-dediLahen of the 
Body of Christ as a unit, and m union with its 
Head, to the Father. By tlie Mass die Church 
actualizes ill the present the oblation once maae 
for it on the Cross, and imbibes the power of that 
oWotion, 

Pertaining to the integrity, if not to the ^ 
seace, of the sacrifice is the Communion of tht 
faithful, or at least of the priest Thereby the 
Host*, offered by the Church to God, is given 
hack, as it were, by Him to her members, cfc 
lively to communicate to them its own sancUl/, 
and M be the efficacious sign of their unity s« tw 
one Body of Chrii (cf 1 Cor IDd ) 


m 



Massoi^tie 


iBotFiartjial 


After the eiample of Christ’s own prayer of 
piaiie and thanksghjng- (Mark 14 22), the 
Church trom tarliest times provided the sacrifice 
•with a litmjical setting At first, fluidity and 
improiisation, within the framework of the Sup- 
per rite, were permitted. Comparatively early, 
however, forms -were fined. Toward the end of 
th" fou th century strong differentiation set in be- 
j'vecn Western and Eastern liturgy In the East 
two rao.her-lituigies are distinguished, the Svnan 
and th.- Egyptian, whence have developed a rich 
variety of rites, among which today the Byaan- 
tins* is dominant The West now almost univer- 
lallj follows the Roman nte, its development took 
place between the fourth and seventh centuries, 
and It has since heen altered but slightly It has 
four progressively simpler forms — Pontifical, 
Solemn, Sung, and Low Mass In all rites the 
lame tvo primitive divisions of the Mass are still 
discernible 1) the Mass of the catechumens, a 
preparatorv service of prayer and readings from 
Scripture, 2) the Mass of the faithful, in which 
the sacrifice itself is enacted amid a solemn set- 
ting of prayer, and is followed bv the Com- 
mupion, thatUsgivmg, and dismissal. 

The Protestant tradition as a whole rejects the 
sacrificial character of the Eucharist, together with 
the Real Presence* and the ecclesiastical pnest- 
nood, its essentia! correlates Orthodoi Lu- 
theran' sm and Calvinism regarded the Mass as 
subversive of the uniqueness of Christ’s Priest- 
hood and sacrifice, whose merits are applied by 
faith alone. Liberal Protestantism more radically 
eichdes ritual sacrifice za a Christian act by its 
exclusive emphasis on the prophetic and exemplary- 
character of Christ’s redemptive function, to tie 
exclusion of His priestlv mediation, which is re- 
garded as an ecclesiastical innovation, ■whose ori- 
gins are variously explained See euchanst, 
liturgy. Missal, Roman, pontifical mass. 

Doctrine H J Schroeder Canons and Domes 
of Shi Councsl of TrenS (194I); F Prat, Theolegy 
of St Paul (1938), 2 vois , M Lepin, L'Idos da 
saersfste do la snosse d'apres los theolopons dopafs 
I arsgtve jusau’4 ros jours ( 1?26 ) , M. de la Taille, 
Mystersum tsdos (1924) , sdosss, MysSery of Paste 
and Httmass Opsnsors (1930) ; E C Messenger, The 
Reformatsoa, She PAass, and the Priesthood (1955). 
1 sols 

Liturgy L Duchesne, Chrmtan Worship, Its 
Origin and Evolution (1923)' A Fortescue, The 
Mass, a Study of the Remars Ij'urey (1937) ; F E. 
Brightmao Lttnr^ses Eastern and Western, I (1895) , 
J M Hannsens, InstsSuttotses Lstur great (1930), 
H, !II De Missa rituum orientalium 

Rubrics J O'Connell, The Celebratfoss of Mass 
(1941). 3 vols j.c.M, 

Massoretic Hebrew test: See Masorah, ver- 
sions of the Bible, ancient. 

tnatenc: This Lat.n word, coined evidently from 
mitoT, mother, clearly indicates the source of 
origin, that out of which, something arises It 
13 a translation of the Greek hyle, a word which 
in the earliest Greek speculation was a living 
source out of wh'ch thmgs arise. The English 
word “stuS” comes quite close to this ancient 
Greek mean.ng Whether Plato’s chora was 
abstract ipact o a »tnS like •ubaUntnm, Is not 
Toy easy to dcade. AnstotJe* *tei first 


and second matter First matter is universal po- 
tentiality to become actualized by the infiltration 
of forms Second matter is something, an actu- 
alized potentiality, -which is called matter, raw 
material, with reference to a new form, tor in- 
stance the idea of a boat to be inserted in tie 
second matter of lumber See matter. s c t, 

material cause; See cauae. 

materialism : See Charvakas, dialectic, Gamndi, 
historical tnaterialism, Hobbes, Holbach, Lokaya- 
taS) ontology, socialism See also S-v naturalism 

Mathews, Shailer: (1363-1 941) Prominent 

Baptist, dean of the Divinity School, Umyers ty 
of Chicago, 1908-33, president, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ, 1912-16, president, 
Northern Baptist Convention, 1915, editor, 

W V/otU, 1913-20 

Mathews was one of the early and most In£u- 
ential exponents of the “soda! gospel”* which 
sought to give a social interpretation to Chris- 
tianity, and of the modernist point of view which 
Sought to bring: religion and science together m 
the Interest of constructing a tenable world-view 
He also was active in the founding of the Be- 
Ijgious Education Association, pioneered along 
new paths for theological education, and gave 
life-long service to ilie cause of Christian ututy, 
both local and ecumenical, stressing the necessity 
for a practical rather than a theological approach 
for its ultimate realization. The catholicity of 
hi& interest is indicated by the fact that he taught 
successively rhetoric, history, political economy, 
N T. Interpretation, systematic theology, and 
historical and comparative theology 

Uis more important published works ate The 
Soxrtal Te^chtngj of Jesus 11897) ; A Htstory of 
Testament Tfmes t» VaUsttre (1899) » The Afej- 
stantc Hope m the Hetu Testament (1905) , The 
Church and the Changing Order (1907) ; The Social 
Gospel (1909) , The Gospel and the M-odern Man 
(1909) , SetenUpe MAnagetnent in the Churches 
(1911), The indttitdual and the Social Gospel 
(I9l4) , The Spiritual Irtterpretatson of History 
(1916) , The Validity of American Ideals (1922) , 
The Faith nf Modernism (1924) , Jesus on Social 
Institutions (1928) , The Atonement and the Social 
Frocess ( 1930 ) , The Grourth of the Idea oj God 
(1931) . Immoftaltty and the Cosmic Process (1933) , 
Christianity and Soctal Process (1934) , Creative 
Christianity (1935) , Heu; Fatih for Old— An Auto 
biography (19361 , Ti&^ Church and the Christian 
(1938) ts God Emeritus? (1940) , ^'Theology an 
Group Belief" (autobiographical) m Contemporary 
American Theology (.1933), vol 11, edited Ver 
glims Perm 

Mathews also edited' Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, with G B Smith (1921) ; The Contributions 
of Science to Religion (1924). wsu, 

matins: (Lat ad maivtcnumj at early morning) 
Original Latin, name for OfScc said at dawn, later 
transferred to Night Office, previously called 
Vigils* or Nocturns*; albo name of Anglican 
Morning Office (see Divine Office) k r H 

matriarchal system ; A system of social organ- 
ization in which women are dominant and men 
luho diT^ fe TJX nlmt o ffy*; p * * I iysten*’ 

n which the ppocite <4«l>onih p prTVuljy Hla- 
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matter 

to a Ir the pa a chal y ua y 

p e a ed bo n p e te a e u u c tn e d n 

has been f ond "wb ch g s “n o the p 
eAihty 'hat a rratrtardial system may Lave er- 
isted jn some culEutes or might have preceded the 
patriarchal system later found la others. Gener- 
ally the theory of the matriarchate ss a prior de- 
velopment to the patriarchal syaton is linked to 
the theory of the otigtn. of the family out of 
protDiacuity. According to this view, the earlieet 
family* relationships were those between mother 
and child, the father being either unknown or at 
least recoguueing no respoiisibility for the care of 
the child 'Dndar these conditions the mother was 
the all-isttportant member of the family group, 
descent being traced through her, and as she be- 
came older exercising control not only over her 
immediate ofisprmg hut their offspring as well so 
long as they remained a part of the family group. 
As marriage* became an established institution, 
CQtnmtm ancestry would serve to draw together 
laiger groupings of individuals related by blood 
to the matriarch who would direct the affairs of 
the large family and eventually with other 
matriarchs the affairs of a tribe 

Nowhere Is there conclusive evidence of the 
existence of a ma^^^archal system of society, al- 
though there have been preliterate peoples whosi 
social orgaciaation has approached such a pattern 
Chief among these were the five tribes of the 
Iroquois Confederacy in which the chiefs con- 
stituting the Council of the League were selected 
by the matrons of the maternal families repre- 
sented Not only did these matrons have the 
power of selecting the chiefs composing the 
Council, but they might also depose (hem if the 
chiefs failed to carry out the wishes of the ma- 
ternal families But even in the [toqiiois Con- 
federacy authority was divested in a Council of 
men, the matriarchal character of the Confederacy 
deriving from the fact that the matrons of the 
maternal families controlled the affairs of the Con- 
federacy through their r'ght to- choose and depose 
the chieftains 

Robert Briffault, The Moihert (19^1) , Alejcander 
Goldenwe'sct, Early Cirifealioe il922) , lewis H. 
Morean, Ancient Society (1878) , Edward Wester- 
marck, History of Haman Marriage (London, 1971) 

X K ai. 

matter! (Lat malerta*, materiet, stuff, from 
mater, Biotber) In general, the substance of which 
anything consists (both materia and the Gr. hoU 
may mean wood or tree, the substance of much 
early construction) ! In logic, the content of a 
proposition, as distinguished from its logical form. 
2 In physics and materialistic* metaphysics, that 
which occupies space and moves in space, non- 
mental substance with, attribu'es of extension and 
impenetrability, 3 In Aristotle, (indeterminate) 
potentsality, which, by being actuaheed, acquires 
form* 4 la Kant, sensory content or qualitv, 
as distinguished from the forms of sensibility or 
categories of uidcstandlng, 

S« B Russell, Analysis of M liter (1927) 

li li 

Matthew: (Prom an AranJ jyt meaning 


Maurice 

g ft of God ) One of the twe ve In the fits 
G pet des h d as the pub an, (10 3) iwi 
ap n y onfused w th Lev (9 9 cf M k 
2 14, Luke 5 27) 

Matthew, Gospel of: The Gospel in its ethical 
asoect, the richest presentation of Jesus as a 
readier. Written perhaps tea years after Mark* 
probably In Antiodi, Matthew reproduces virtual, 
ly everything in Mark except a small fractmn, but 
casts Jesus’ teaching into six sermons, the first of 
which, the Sermon on the Mount, eh. S-7, remains 
the standard statement of Christian ethics Mat- 
thew had other written sources for his gospel, es- 
pecially for the teaching of Jeaus. In the recent 
Fall of Jerusalem the evangelist saw the puauh- 
Dient of the Jews for their refusal of their Mes- 
siah*, which had led to the offering of the long 
promised salvation to all mankind He seeks to 
show that the Jewish prophecies had been fulfilled 
in the work of Christ and the heginnings of the 
church, and so to establish the Jewish scriptures 
as a possession of the church Church and syna- 
gogue were already in vigorous conflict, and Chris, 
tian ethics are sharply defined against Jewish 
The writer ts, like Paul, Barnabas and Stepben, 
a Christian Jew ot the Dispersion, but writes not 
for Jews but for the people of the Greek world 
Renan called Matthew the most important book 
m the world. See Gospel and Gospcia, logla. 
Synoptic Gospels . . ^ 

B W Bacon. Studies tis Matthew (1930) A H. 
McNeile, The Gospel aicordtng to St Matliiw 
(1915) Kja. 

Matthew of Janov: (b before 13511, d. 1393) 
An outstanding C«ch reformer. After studying 
m Prague, he went to Paris (1373) where he re- 
ceived M A degree Returning to Ptagut, he 
became a member of the reform movement. Hav- 
mg been forbidden to preach, he engaged in 
writing hiS greatest work, Regulae vetens et novi 
lestamentt 

V, Kybal. M Matey z Ja«ov« (Ptata, 1905). 

MS 

Maandy Thuisday: The Thursday before Easter, 
the traditional observance of which, includes not 
only the commemoration of the Last Supper and 
part of the Passion, but the foot-washing ceremony 
[hence probably the name, from the command, 
mandatum, found in John 13), the blessing of 
holy oils, and the reconciliation of public peni- 
tents ® ® ® 

Maurice, John Frederic Denison : (1805- 
1872) English clergyman, theologian, and social 
reformer Leader of the Broad Church move- 
ment, although he viewed the name “Broad 
Church” with misgiving, (See Broad Church- 
men) Maurice was ordained in the Church of 
England* in 1S34. He was profoundly con- 
vinced of the truth of the Fatherhood of God 
All men are divinely created in Christ and all 
men are therefore the children of God even 
though fhqy do not all know or obey that truth 
Because of the publication tn 1853 of hit Thi- 
degical Essays Maurice Lost hie professorship in 





Maurists 


McNair 


TlieoJosy Kmg-'s College, hondoTi, He was 
a leader of the Christian Socialists and of the 
educational movements identified with the Work- 
Men^a College and Qucen*a College for 
Women In lS66s he was appointed professor of 
moral phJIosophj at Cambridge, See social gos- 
pel 

Mala works, Ktngd<>m of Christ (1B42) ; 

The Keh^tons of She "world (1847) , Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy (1848) \ Theological £/- 
says (1853) , The Doctrtne of Sacrs^ce (1854) , The 
Conscience Lectures on Cassisstry (18o8)a 

Maunstsi Reformed Benedictine congregation of 
France, officially approved by Gregory XV, 1821, 
allowed to lapse, ISIS, Not entirely free from 
Jansenist ideas, it was noted for strict liturgical 
observance and brilliant scholarly achievements 
Luc d’Aciery, Denvs dc Saiatc-Marthe, Martin 
Bouquet, Jean Mabilion, et aUy are Maunat names 
never to be forgotten m the realms of petrology, 
d plomatics, literary and ecclesiastical history 

A C* 

Maurus, Magneotius Rabanus: (784-856) 
Abbot of Fulda, 822-842, archbishop of Mainz, 
847 Alcuin*8 student, CjOttschalk*s enemy, hia 
encyclopedic learning (astronomy, grammar, Oer- 
manic philology, poetrv) made him Praeceptor 
Germantae a c. 

Maximtis the Confessor; (580-622) Easily the 
most eminent theologian of the seventh century 
For this reason he is also known as Maximus 
the Theologian. He specialized in the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, warring in particular against 
Monothelitism* w h. 

miyi: Beet known as a Hindu philosophic term 
signifying in the Vedanta ‘'illusion”. There is 
but one real, Brahman-atman The phenomenal 
world has no real existence. It is maya, illusion 
which rises from avtdya, or ignorance The il- 
lusion disappears with the knowledge of the alone 
reality of Brahman-atnaan He who attains this 
knowledge attains ntekshaj or salvation*. 

Maya is also found m the Rig-Vcda where it 
means occult, mysterious, or supernatural power. 
AI$o It sometimes means cunning, Indra triumphs 
over Vntra through Maya 

Maya la also the name of the mother of the 
Buddha C.S.S* 

Mazda; Name of two Iranian deities 1) Before 
the sixth century BC, in the Gathic period. 
Ahura (lord) Mazda (Wisdom) is a great, highly 
moralized and personified nature power, 2) Later, 
Mazda is a cosmic power, whose nature is akin 
to all human and non-human spiritual beings, and 
rules all. 

Mazdaism: Iranian religion which evolved about 
the fifth century B.C., succeeding the prophctism 
(Zoroastrianism)* of an earlier period} a body 
of doctrines and practices centering about the 
chief dei^y Maede Sre^ and 

P (the only t gruficzirt gnd de- 

velop of Maxdjism 


J C Archer, Fatihs Men Ltve By (1954), Chap 
12 (on the faith and practice of the Parsce) . M N 
Dhalla. Zoroastrsan Theology (1914) , A. V W 
Jackson, Zoroastnan Studies (1928) f 1 . P*. 

Mazdak A militant religious reformer of Per- 
sia, who, near the end of the fifth century AD, 
led a socialistic reform movement against Maz- 
daism* Hia heretical doctrines and practices, to- 
gether with those of Hs followers, brought on 
bitter strife with the orthodor Mazdaena, which 
resulted in his own death, and almost complete 
extermination of his followers m the early part 
of the sixth century AD F i. p. 

Mnzzella, CatnilloJ (1833-1900) Italian Jesuit 
and Cardinal He was professor of theology m 
the United States at Georgetown University and 
Woodstock College (1867-1878), and at the 
Gregorian University in Rome Kia theological 
works are esteemed in Catholic circles, and he 
had a part in the revival of Thomism* sponsored 
by Leo XIII*. b.a r- 

McCauley Memorial Lectureship, the Rev. 
Charles P : Established in 1914 this course is 

giyen annually bj a pastor on some practical sub- 
ject relating to the mimstry at the Theological 
Seminarv of the Evangelical Reformed Church, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Its capital sum ii 
$ 1 , 000 . 

(Data furnished by the office of the President 
of the Seminary ) vJf* 

McDougall, WliUam; See psychology, schooU 
of. 

McGiffiert, Arthur Cushman (1861-1933) 
Bnlliant American church historian, author, and 
administrator Studied at Marburg and Berlin, 
pupil of Harnack. His monograph on. the 
Aposiies* Creed ad-^ocated a theory generally held 
until 1919 and by some today His reputatloii 
attained bv critical translation and commentary 
upon Chu-rch Hfstorv of Busehtusy 1890. In- 
stractor and professor at Lane Theological Sem- 
inary, 1888-1893, Union Theological Seraiaaty, 
New York, 1893-1926 (pres 1917-1926) Or- 
dained to Preab^tenan Mimstry 1888, became 
Coagregationalist, 1899, ui consequence of Bnggs- 
Smith controversy and publication of A History of 
Chtistta-nity ti* the ApasSoU^ c.h m. 

McLaren, Alexander; {1826-1910) Noted 
Baptist preacher of Manchester, England Ar- 
dent advocate of open membership. wsh. 

McNair Lectures, the John Calvin: Estab- 
lished in 190S u.t the University of North Caro^ 
hna, Chapel HiU, with a capital sum of $16,000 00 
by John Calvin McNair Their purpose i« *‘to 
show the mutual bearing of Bcience and rehgion 
upon each other and to prove the existence (as 
far as may be) ot God from nature ” These 
lectures (three in a series) are given once or 
twice an a period of four veara and published by 
the Unive^fiity Among those appearing on thia 
lectured p arc T H Smith pTcsiclcnta Patton, 
Jordan, Hadley ( John Dewry Pnl 


today) 
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SJi ej ArtKu Coitop on R A M k n 

(The b e e) a to a hea bf the I>esn of Ad 
mu a on of h Un y ) ^ 

MoTaggart John Eli s (£865 I92J) An En 

hsii pbiiuaopher noied for his mLeipjeLauon of 
Hejsi*, who'T) he claims to follow. Indebted to 
tixperleuce for the concept ot faeingj McTagjart 
arrives tv a ntocese of a prton diaiecti. at a 
pluralistic idealism, according to which uJtjnjate 
reality is not a single, central, timeless personal 
self but rather die complete Jrstem or society of 
eternal finite selves which are the differentiations 
ot the Absolute See aeo- Hegelianism, pre-exiS' 
fence. 

Mam worhs Sfadm In the Hegelian Datlecde 
(18961 , Studies sn H^gtUcn Cosmology (iS>Ol) , 
SisjBe Pojmds sj ^ehgseit (190C> , A Commentarj 
on Hegel's Logic (l9I0) . The ffotvre of Extstenc* 
U9I1), „wr. 


mean, Aristotelian! Virtue as the stage of bal- 
ance or moderabon between the two vicca of ex- 
cess and defect For ezample, courage as a virtue 
IS the mean between rashness ana cowardice The 
mean is act a fixed point but depends on. the 
person and the circumstances involved. It there- 
fore requires good judgment or what Aristotie 
calls “insight” to determine the Golden Mean 
(as Horace later called it) tn. any particular case. 

J.E.V. 


means! All New England Calvinists held that 
God was sovereign in man’s regeneration. Old 
Calvinists* and liter Taylontes (see Taylorism) 
held this sovereignty was preserved in “apfomted 
means,” s.e,, that God’s Spirit worked through the 
"means of grace” (Scripture reading, prayer, ser- 
mons, etc,), to renew the understanding which in 
turn inclined the heart or will from sin to holi- 
ness. Their opponents (Consistent Calvimets*, 
Tylentes) (see Tyler, Beiwet) held that man was 
passive until tne Spirit changed the heart, which 
in turn efiected the “holy volition” or turning 
from sm to God which was conversion See 


New England theology 

Moses Hemmenwa,, Seuen Sermons On the Qhli- 
Mlfon and Enrou’ageevent of the Vneegenerate to 
tfbour far the Meat rohich Eniureih to Everlnsting 
ir/e (1767) , Samuel Hopkins, The True State Usd 
Character of the Vrifegenerate , , (1769). } Haron- 
Versus Morahsm (1932) , S E Mead. 
Nathaniel Wtllmm Taylor (1942) 


Mecca." (Arabic Makiah') A city in central Ara- 
bia, the birthplace of Mohammed* and the chief 
aanctuary of iBlam As the obiect of annual pil- 
grimage, and the worship center to fate in daily 
praver it is the aspiration of everr devoted Mos- 
lem (See article on “Mecca” by D. S Maigoli- 
outh m ERE, vol. viii, 511-514) See Medina} 
Mo/iarnfneaaiu&ni. > ^ j 

Meehitarista : An Armenian monastic order fol- 
lowing the Benedictine rule, founded by Abbot 
Mechitar in 3712, the Mechitariste, whose mother 
house IS at Ven.ee, have been of great service to 
Arireniau scholarship and literature as well at 
to the Armenian Catholic (Uniat) Church. 
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cntly tolerated by the cnmitne Church to co/Rto 
act f/ie use nf (mentionea by PI 

As mementoes they are mere eigea of the pro*o 

types to which due honor is accorded, apu a« 
bloscd as such by denrs of the Roman Cathohe 
Church, in themselves they have no merit, aad 
to look upon them as talismans is rankest super 
s-tion There are many kinds of medals As 
most famous beivg that of St Betiedicf, of tie 
scapular, and the Miraculous Medal. The detirn 
of the last mentioned was said to have Ocen re 
veaied by the Mother ot Christ in honor of ha- 
immaculate conception* in a vision granted to 
the Fenerable Catherine Laboure a 1S30 gj 
name it due to the circumstances of jt, ori^ 
rather than to the miracles attributed to itj p,ou, 
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medicine men. Medicine men were the religious 
officials of the Indian tribes of America Tiq- 
were speenhsts m the techniques of healing 
sorcery and divination* custodians of saired ob’ 
jects and masters of ceiemonul lore Thtir lane- 
tioas i.irtsj grc.ttJv with the different tnbej fa 
some cates they were shamans, memators betweep 
man and the spirit vvorld, who acquired thejr heel 
mg power and superior knowledge through that 
contiol over or possession by spirits. The shaman* 
was a spine apetialRt and had little relation to 
the social pn.-i'es of religion. Among the tubes 
01 higher culture, the mediane man assumed mm 
pr.cstly functions In .addition to being a ritual 
and practical healer, he was a seer and conEesser, 
educator, leader of “mcdicme” societies, master of 
tribal ceremonials and dances, and religioui 
prophet. Both rhaman and mediCine "lan were 
tramoct for their vrorh and usually selected from 
a -pccial lamily The shaman qualified by a pre- 
disposition to ecstatic, tnnee states The medi 
tire Iran Was the product of elaborate traujrtj 
and /istt.,'itiOn. .See death and burial prsetioa 

a 


Medieval reKgioas drama: See religioui 
drama. 


Medina: (Arabic for town, m contrast to the 
desert Also known as Ysthrih) The city to 
which Mohammed fied from Mecca*, where ha 
rule was first accepted, and where he wai finally 
buned ft was tlie political capital of Islam dur 
ing the prophet's first three successors, and the 
scat of the first univenlty Visitation to Medina 
is considered a dutiful act, second only to the pd- 
gi image to Mecca, ‘iec hegira. ritj 

meditatio!) : In religious usage the reverent, in 
tense and sustained contemplation of God or of 
some religious theme or ideal. It is a etreaoi™ 
spiritual exercise requiring composure oi nvmii, 
icterniti qa'efiide, ainiractioit frnni seaue r»d per- 
sistent CO n of on. Its aim u tis 
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MedalaUon 


memra 


strengtienins- and elevation of the moral life 
through communion with God It la an im- 
portant torm of devotion in the higher rehgiona 
and la especiillv emphasized and practiced by the 
great m>sticB. See mvi>tic:sni. 

Meditation School: See Buddhiat Terminology 

meekness. That q_uality of spirit which i« 
marked by peaceable temperj gentleness, self- 
respect without vanity, and patient submission to 
injury and offence without resentfulness or retalia- 
tion* It connotes not feebleness of will or easy 
compliance with -^rong-doLiig, but rather that 
firm and constant mastery of oneself under pro- 
vocation Vrhich. springs from calm and trustful 
surrender to God^s will and which accepts hard 
and perplexing experiences as a part of the dis- 
cipline of the cSriBtian life It is a Christian. 
\irtue of primary importance See humility, rwf 

meeting house style; See art, Christian, ec- 
clesiastical. 

Megillot! (Hebr scrolls) The name given the 
five books Song of Songs, Ruthj Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther®^*, included in the He- 
Qi<rw Bible among the Hagiographa* and read in 
the Synagogue on Passover, Pentecost, the Ninth 
of A.b, Tabernacles and Purira**, respectively. 

S.H: 

Meir: Second century rabbi who prepared a sys- 
tematic edition of traditional Jewish law and 
doctrine, ■which paved the way for the final edi- 
tion of the Mishaah * bzb 

Mekilta* (Aram measures or rules of Interpre- 
tation) 1) A Midrash of the school of Rabbi 
Ishmael (2nd cent ) on the legal portions of Ex 
12 1-23 19, 31 12-17, 35 1-3, consisting of nine 
tiactates Critical text and Eng transl Z 

Lauterbach, 3 vols (1933’-35), 

2) Mekilta of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, rep- 
resenting the school of R Akiba, on Exodus, re- 
constructed by David Hoffmann, Frankfurt a.M. 
(1905). f.sc 

Melanchthon. PhiUp: (1497-1560) German Re- 
former and theologian, His appointment as pro- 
fessor at Wittenberg marked the breach with the 
old scholastic methods and the triumph of the 
new spirit He early recognized the spiritual 
dep^h of Luther's message, and it was his task to 
reduce it to systematic form He played an im- 
portant part m the various controversies and con- 
ferences of the period, and his conciliatory spirit 
made him a central figure in discussions among 
the Protestant leaders and between the Protestants 
and the Catholics His theological position was 
also a mediating one, and he gradually modified 
the more extreme of Luther’s statements His 
clear thought and his polished style gave him a 
distinctive place as the spokesman of the Lu- 
theran naoTtmmt. S« ftdiapiioriatic con t i o rtfiy 
Augtbu g ConioCTi u a grace Loa Com- 

□ainci Phn ppiitB tjncrgucu ^juc. 


MelcbltCS : Originally those Christians of the 
pntnarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem and Alexan- 
dria who accepted the dogmatic decisions of Chai 
ceaon'^ They comprised not only Greek and 
Helletiistic elements of the population but also, at 
least in Syria, important native groups At pres- 
ent there are Catholic and Orthodox Melchites in 
Syria, and Orthodox Melchites in Egypt. 

x: A R 

mellonsCi; (Lat, mshor^ better, comparative of 
bonum, good) The doctrine that the world is 
such that it may be improved ay human effort and 
by the advance of evolution The term, coined 
by George Ehot, was popularised by Sully in his 
Pessimism (1877), Connected with theories of 
progress and humpuism on the one hand, and with 
the doctrine cf a finite God* on the other. See 
moral optimism, optimism, pessimism 

Mslito: Bishop of Sardis, in the Roman Prov- 
ince of Asia, m the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury A prolific writer (Eua H E 4 26 2) One 
work (“On the Passion’") has been recovered al 
most in its entirety m a papyrus ms discovered 

in 1940 BMQ 

Melktte churches Sec Eastern Orthodox 
churches* 

melody* A sitccessicn of tones with a rhythmic 
aspect. Plainsong'* is pure melody embodying 
rhythmic pulsation without meter and without 
harmonic suggestion Polyphonv* is the combina- 
tion of melodies which, because of the combina- 
tion, must assume meter, and aiso secondarily 
form harmonies* Homophony, or harmony, gives 
emphasis to one melody supported by a succession 
of chords which secondarily may or may not pro- 
duce other melodies e h b 

Melville, Andrew: (1545-1622) DistinguiBhcd 

Scottish scholar and defender of Presbyterianism* 
After a brilliant period of study m Scotland, and 
a decade of study and teaching in France and 
Geneva, he returned to Scotland in 1575 and 
became successively Principal of Glasgow Vmver- 
sity and Principal of the new theological college 
at St Andrews He is better known however for 
his leadership in the fight against the royal ef- 
forts to establish Episcopalianism in Scotland m 
which he took the extreme view that episcopacy 
was not merely inadvisable but positively unlaw- 
ful As a result, he was mipriaoned, but spent 
the last eleven years of his life as a professor m 
Sedan, ■nhere he died in 1622. r* 

memento: (Lat* remember) Two commemorative 
prayers, each beginning with the word MementQ^ 
in the sacrifice of the Mass* one of the laving, 
made at the beginning of the canon, and the 
other of the dead, occurring s-oon after the con- 
secration J T. 

(Aram., word) A tncKotypr bnplciycd 
n the Targumim (Aramni emons of the B blc) 
to xvo d 1 tcral imdiuoni that may th# 



Men 


Menegoz 


religious sense of the readers. Whefever actions 
aaccibed to God do not beseem His spiritual na- 
ture the Targumim use God’s Memra (word), 
Yekara (glory) or ShefcSnta (Presence), tlalike 
the I,ogo5 IB jphllo and in Join, these seemingly 
related terms never designated “a ‘being’ of any 
bind or la any sense, much, less a personal being’'. 
(G F Moore, Judutsm, I, 419) See shefcinah 

ssc. 

Men, the The name popularly given to the 
leaders of certain fellowship meetings of an evan- 
gelistic character, which, led by laymen, charac- 
terized the religious life of the Scottish High- 
lands in the eighteenth century The movement 
was highly emotional and fanatically orthodox 

A.K.R. 


Menalon" See Menologion 

Mencius: See Chinese Terminology 

Mendelssohn, Moses: (1729-1786) Jewish 
philosopher, Bible translator and humanist who 
stands at the headwaters of the Enlightenment* 
and Emancipation period of German Jewry at the 
close of the 1 8th centuiy, w'as born m Dessau, 
received a traditional Talmudic* training in his 
early youth, but later acquired also a wide general 
education rrv scieuM, philoaophv, languages and 
literature He came to be regarded in hij day as 
a leader of Cerroan and European philosophic 
thought His Phasdon (1767) on the immortal- 
ity of the soul was the most W'ldely read book of 
stt day and -won for the author At title of the 
“German Socrates”. Mendelssohn advocated the 
absolute freedom of belief and the separation of 
Church and State He defined Judaism m his 
work Jerusalem (1783) and elsewhere not as a 
revealed religion in the sense of a creed or a set 
of dogmas which is indispensible to salvation, but 
rather as a revealed legislation entrusted to Israel 
and binding upon the Jewish people for all times. 
Thus, while insisting upon absolute conformity in 
practice, he allowed for freedom in doctrine. 

Mendelssohn sought to bring his people closer 
to the culture ana. civiUzatiou of fiis day and out 
of the intellectual, economic and political confine- 
ment of the Ghetto* He translated the Penta- 
teuch* into German (i7'iS-S3) and printed it in 
Hebrew characters with a Hebrew commentaiy 
(“Blur”, in wh.ch other scholats, too, collab- 
orated) which among other services, helped his 
co-religiouists to acquire the German language 
and thus opened for them a highway to the cul- 
ture of the Western World Together irfth a 
number of friends, he founded the Hebrew pe- 
riodical “Ha-MeassH” (“The Collector”, 1784) 
which served, for a time, as the mouthpiece of the 
Enlightenment movement among the Jews of 
Germany (“Haskalah”, “Aufklaerung”) This 
roovement aimed to modernize the social and ia- 
tellectual life of the Jews, to spread culture and 
secular learning among them, to revamp the cur- 
riculum of Jewish education, and to stimulate the 
•aentiflc ^dj of the Hebrew Ungnage and ht 


Mcnaelssohn was the friend of many of tbr 
great htera^ and philosophic figures of his dar 

pm of tolerance, Gotlhold Ephraim lessing* 
The latter used Mendelssohn as his model fo?C 

Sit**'"'”"- 

B.J (iwodTiSb.V&.K"’ 

A.H B 

Founded in 1913 at 

M j u the Rev. Marmaduke H 

Mendenhall DD from nbnrr, . use n 

tinnfif) ^ * bequest of about 

8!0,a00 was rrraved Ha purpose is to provide 
e^h year a series of lectures at the University on 

of ^“sP’ration, and Authonty 

of the Holy Scriptures” Among the lectureii 

W V P V " J- McConnell, 

W H. P. Faunc^E F Tittle, J. R. Mot^ 

C R. Brewn, A C Knudson, H. N. Wiemaa, 
Georgia Harkness, E E Marlatt, F, S Hickman 

A.C t 

Mendreant Orders: Religious fratemit.e. 
pledged to remiiiLiation of property, individually 
and in common, and subject, therefore, to the 
necessity of mendicancy or begging Especially 
significant among such orders in the Middle Agei 
were fte Franciscai.u, Dominicans, Aiigustmians, 
and Carmelites** Each of these, ,a its own 
way, Within the srea of common mendicant ei- 
perience, utilized begging as a means to greater 
ends Thus among the Franciscans, alms-gather- 
las became a proving ground for humility and 
poverty of spirit v-ell a? a supplement to labor 
as a means of livelihood That Francis* never 
meant_begging to obviate the necessitj of manual 
labor Is incontestible Labor coupled with men- 
dicancv made possible the liberation of the Friars 
Minor* from economic preoccupation to versatile 
Social service The Dotrlnicaas, hkewiae, utilized 
mendicancy as an aid to renunciation Founded 
in 1316 by St Doroinic, the Order of Preachers 
dedicated itself to the salvation of souls through 
a ^ ministry of scholarly studies, preaching, and 
roissionary hhou. .As an a.d to .that end the 
Preachers adopted poverty and ' begging. Less 
rigid in their interpretation of renunciation than 
the Minors, they adapted the mendicant life to 
their own working genius. The Hermits of St 
Avigusline l,kc the Order of Carmelites hrought 
together ezistreg eremitical associations into men- 
dicant brotherhoods, In all of these orders men- 
dicancy was employed as a useful means to the 
ends of religious vocation Sec monasticismj 
Tnnitarians. 

A Jesaopp, Tie Coming of tin Friars (London, 

K.cv 

mene, mene, fefcel, upharsin: “The handwrit- 
ing on the wall” at Belshazzar’s feast, Dan, ^ fi 
23-38, Aramaic, meaning ‘‘numbered, weighed, 
divided”, interpreted bv Daniel aa a message of 
Impending doom a g t i 

1838-1921) FrejuJi theolo- 
gian, oUeagve f Sabatier* for hii “<dr- 
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n * and h s v ew& on m a es ai ons 

dv Vo^ 1, 1900) Hg nepHc'ft^, 1^- F_ 

nand Mcnfig-Oz> is the author of Le Problems de 
la Pri.£re and other theological works u m h 

Menuo Simons; (1492"1559) Dutch Anabaptist 
from whom Mennorutes* later took their name 
Left priesthood of C Church, became Anabap- 
tist elder HiS wisdom, moderation and spiritu- 
ality steered movement away from fanat'cism of 
extremists, gave it organization and direction- 
Wntinga ga\e statement of principal doctrines 
Stress on N T. Rejected state church, religious 
persecution, infant baptiamj oaths, the taking of 
life K n c, 

MennonitCS ; American Mennonitcs are directfj 
descended from three sects which originated in 
the European Reformation* the Swiss Brethren, 
Obenites, and Huttentes* Coming to America 
largely through immigration of members, each 
gt-aup continued to stress the particular beliefs of 
lU European antecedent All the Mennonites, 
however, adhered to antipedobaptiat and aatisacer- 
dotal doctrines. 

The larger groups of Mennonites in America 
are the Old Mennonites, General Conference Men- 
notntes, Mennonite Brethren in Christ, Mennoni- 
ten Briider Gcnietnde, Reformed Mennonites, and 
Old Order Amish 

The Old Mennonites, tracing their beliefs to 
the Swiss Brethren, center in Lancaster Counly, 
Pennsvlvania Stressing strict discipline, baptism 
by immersion of believers only, and widespread 
hone missions, the movement is lead by an un- 
salaried Ia7-clerg>- Besides the usual ordinances, 
they practice foot-washing, the anointing of the 
lick, and the kiss of charity*^*. Their organ, the 
Gospel Heraldy is issued at the publishing house 
m Scottdale, Pennsylvania- Goshen College m 
Goshen, Indiana, is the leading school There 
are about 30,000 members, 8,000 of whom Hve 
m Lancaster County, 

The General Conference Mennonites, a particu- 
larly progressive branch composed of German con- 
gregations West of the Mississippi^ have dropped 
mauv of their former practices. Bethel College in 
N'ewton, Kansas, and Bluffton College in Bluff- 
ton, Ohio are their leading schools. The Men^ 
nomtSf their journal, is published at the Men- 
nonite Book Concern in Berne, Indiana- Present 
membership of this group exceeds 13,000. 

The Mcnnoaite Brethren in Christ, a verv ac- 
tive group, has at present around 6,000 members 
They baptize by immersion, have open communion, 
and practice foot-washing aa an ordinance Camp 
meetings of the Brethren are similar in character 
to those of some early American Methodiats. 

The Mennoniten Briider Gememde is divided 
into two parts because of differing views on the 
subject of baptism The larger branch (5,000 
members) immerse the applicant for baptism for- 
wardf the ftoaalJer (1 GOO "~-“bcri) *o#ii* on 
OIL The larger UTonp pub she* 
Tu^nshoU and lupporta Tabor College m 
HJUberOi, Kanjts, sa iti tchooL 
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The Refo med Menrson es a o cal ed Her 

---s, numbci. 1700 m..mbi-4u ^twng mojuay n 
Pennsylvania. Even in Menncnite circles, they 
are ultra-conservative 

The Old Order Amish, numbering over 4,500 
members nat onally, oppose all ritualism and 
closelv follow N.T precepts Not allowing church 
buildings, as the first step in sace’*dotalisni, they 
meet in houses or barns. Services, conducted in 
German, take four hours Their apparel and 
houses are very plain, and carpets, curtains, and 
pictures are forbidden, a& is insurance Largest 
settlements are found in Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana. and Ontario 

Besides the listed groups, several smaller bodies 
of Mennonites; exist, such as the Hutentes of 
South Dakota (see communistic settlements, re- 
li^ous), the Old Colony Churches of Saskatche- 
wan, the Defenseless Mennonites, the Wisler Men- 
nonites, and several others Cf Church of God 
as Organized By Christ, Dunkersj Menno Si- 
mons, River Brethren. See Confessions, Formal 
of the Christian Church , shunning, 

F Ellis and S Evans, History of LetneasUt Co , 
Pa (n d ) J F Funk, The Mennomts Chttrch ard 
Her Ai-Cusers (1878) ^'Meivm Gingench, Mennomtes 
of Iowa {1939> •H Krehtiel, Mentsomte Church 
Staustics (l9ll), *Schaff Herzog, Enc^l, (1910), p 
200 ff D Musser, Riformed Mertnowte Church 
(l87$) A H- Newman, The BaptrsfSj Amer Ch 
Hfst^ Ser,t v 2, (1894) Cornelius Ris, Mennonstt 
AritcUs of Raith (1904) •C H Smith, Menno^ 
mtes if! Afrerica (1909, 2nd ed 1941) C K. Smith, 
Menno Simons (1936) Luslla Smith, The Menno 
rti( Family in the Minn Comm (1938) John C 
Wenger, Glimpses of Mennomte History (1940) 
Joseph W Yoder Rosanna of the Amish (1940)* 
(Imp works starred) m.g b. — w w s. 

Mo&olo^ion The service-book of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church*. It frequently is used to des- 
ignate the Mei^aton, a twelve-volume collection of 
liturgical services, a 'volume for each month 
More commonly it designates a shorter work 
comprising historical sketches of the saints of the 
day, or the tables of scriptural lessons Lastly, 
the term is applied to collectiona of livea of 
saints. 

Maltzeiv, Das Menologsoa (Berlin, 1900), 2 vols 

M 6. 

menorah; The golden, seven-branched candela- 
brum in the tabernacle in the wilderness (Ex 
25,3M0s 37. 17-24) and m the Temple at Jeru- 
salem (Zeeh 4 2-5, lOb-14) It stood at the far 
western end of the sanctuary, just in front of the 
holy of holies. In popular tradition the light of 
the Menorah symbolized the presence of God, the 
Shefcinah*, withm the Temple Tradition tola 
further that this light was never extinguished un- 
til the Shefcinah voluntarily departed from the 
Temple, in antjcipation of its impending destruc- 
tion In every synagogue, m unitatlon of the 
Temple, there are always one or t-wo Menoraha 
upon the altar Moreover, in Jewish thought and 
literature the flaming Menorah is a fitting and 
frequent symbol of the unquenchable and Ulum- 
matmg sp nt of Juda tm. J K- 

mflatcl baaldi See 
therapy 
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m^tal hy| ene Mental tyg ene tha body f 
know.edge that nfi e ary o th ma n e an o 
mental health. More broadly it ladudes also the 
piOTtiotioa and good care and treatment lor the 
mentally ill and mentally defective The organ- 
ized earpression of mental hygiene dates from the 
publication by Clifford W Beefs of his ezperl- 
eoces as a patient in a mental hospital in j5 Mini 
That Voitni iJseJf in 190& (26t-h Pi-’rdng, 1912), 
That same year the Connecticut Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene was founded and the follOT^mg year 
the National CotmnUtee for Mental Hygiene 
From the beginning the movement has con- 
cerned itself with the impioveinent of renditions 
la mental hospitals. Surveys of hospitals and de- 
tention facilities (jjils) have been conducted that 
have led to improved conditions Commitment 
procedures and scientific processes have been 
studied in order, and those most m keeping with 
the needs of the patient have been promoted The 
services of prog’-ess've states have been nuhlicized 
m order that others might be impelled to make 
better provision Surveys have been made m 
practically all states. In 1939 the tlnited States 
Public Health Service assumed responsibility for 
making tncli studies and astUtltig states -n tm- 
ppoving hospital facilities 

From file beginnmg the mental hygiene move- 
meat has become more and more attentive to pro- 
vision for early treatment and prevention In 
view of the wider range of a pre^tnti.e effort 
mental ijgiene has drawn on many fields that 
have to do with relatively normal peraoni or 
those showing beginning disturbances of adjust- 
ment It is recognized that the family doctor, 
minister, social worker, teacher, public health 
nurse and others not Only see cases m their in- 
apiency, but are iJi a position to deal with such 
cases earlv or to eaiercise preventive measures It 
is recognized that prevention must come about 
through the refinement of the ever} day services 
of these professions rather than through increase 
m the number of psychiatr'eta, although there is 
also a paucity of psychiatrists It is significant 
that the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America* has provided clinical training 
in mental hospitals and clinics for men entering 
the ministry and thvt the other professional 
groups are more and more including mental hy- 
giene in their professional curriculum. This same 
council has made a special studj of the chaplaincy 
functions of mental hospitals. 

It IS evident then that mental hygiene cannot be 
formulated as a single program and made the re- 
sponsibility ot one profeasional group. It involves 
individualization of the client, pupil, communicant 
or patient in the work of the several respective 
piofessions, and the inclusion in professional train- 
ing of the determinants of human behavior and 
the forces that may be appropriately uaed by each 
profession to promote mental health. Many uni- 
versity departments of psychiatry have developed 
a close working relation with departments of 
education, theology, social work law and nursing 
Sptaal facilities have been aet| In , it cross loads 
of life to asaiat those who aiid f hdmg the tom- 
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fa he pna ewhm ng — 
ti f tig 0 b w d ed ege uden he a 
effectual in industry, the Inapt in the Armg, the 
dehnejueat, ‘he CTOmnal, the hrokeu family' the 
dependent child ’ 


Many states have organized societies for mental 
hygiene. There are periodicala, Mentsl Ti-igtint 
and Vndsrsfandmg the Chzldf that serve as a 
UMd'iim of interchange te,v.eeii the varioaa forces 
in the field, and a rich bibl ography of books and 
pamphlets on the subject. Information on such 
matters is obtainable from The National Corn 
mittce for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N Y See psychotherapy. 

Albert Deutsth, The MerrfaUy IH tn AmertcA A 
History of their Care and Treatment from Colonial 
Times (I9J7) 


mental reservation: In casuistry the secret 
qualification of a statement, in the interests ot 
justice or expediency, which alters materiallj its 
import to the hearer. The classical lUustiation is 
the man’s replv to the murderers in search of a 
victim, “No one is concealed here,*’ the man re- 
serving to himself the clause, “of whom I can 
justly speak to men like yourselves” r g a 


mental science; Sec New Thought movement 


mentallsm: see epistemology. 


Mercersbur^ theology, the: A movement m 
philosophy and theology which took its rise, about 
1836, in Marshall College and in the Theological 
Scniiiiaiy of the German Reloimed Church*, then 
located at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania The lead 
ers of this school of thought were Frederick A 
RaiiCh, John tP Nevin, and Philip Schaff*, a 
gifted triumvirate of scholars The three succes 
sive phases of the movement — philosophical, the- 
ological, and liturgical — were in close touch and 
m Sympathy with the modern evangelical theology 
of Germany It caused controversy and dissent, 
but It quickened the German Reformed Church to 
new activity, both in its thought and life. The 
issues that occasioned the Meicersburg Theology 
have been superseded, hut its spirit and fruits 
have pernnnentlv enriched the denomination 
F A Rauch. Ptychology 11846) ; J 97 Nevin, 
The Atkioui Bench (iMbi , The Mtitual Prere«« 
(1846) Philip Schiff, The Principle of Protejtsnt 
tens (1843) , £ V Gerhart, Instttutes of tie Chtu 
tun Psltpon (1891) 1 vols , The Mercerihnrg Re 

new, vols 1-12 (1849-60). T.r H 


Merciet, Desire Joseph Cardinal. Archbishop 
of Malmes, Belgium, b, at Braine-PAllend, IS51, 
and d in Brussels, 1926 Eight vears after his 
ordination in 187-b, Pere Mercier occupied the 
chair of Thomiat philosophy at the Cniu of 
houvaln. Under him the Scholaat,c philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas was brilliantly systematized 
to meet modern requirements Consecrated Ardi- 
tiishop of Maiines and created a cardinal by Pms 
X* lit 1906, he shortly became the outstanding 
figure in Belgian, public and intellectual life, as 
hia Pastoral Works, lectures, conferences, and ad- 
dresses as president of the Belgian Royal Academy 
testify. After the invasion of Belgium m 1914 
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Mesopotam! on 


he emerged as a Tjvorld-famous and highly articu- 
late symbol of his country’s uii\ anguished spirit. 

192+ began the Maline& Conversations, his 
renovrned attempt at establishing grounds for a 
urnfic-ition of the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
CruTche:= He died a few days after the last 
inconclusi've Conversation m January, 1926. 

j r T 

Mercury i (Lat- Mercurius^ from merx, trade) 
The old Roman god of traders ana their wares, 
earlv identified with the Greek Hermes*, whose 
attributes, the broad hat and caduceus (herald’s 
staF), he assumed, along v.itli his functions of 
messenger to the gods and guide of the souls of 
the dead e m 

mercy An attitude of compassion and active^ 
gracious beneficence expressed in forgiving helpful- 
ness toward a wrong-doer Wfnie it is an atti- 
tude appropriate only to an ethical superior it does 
not denote condescension but a loving-kindness 
which would restore the offender to complete fel- 
lowship through forgiveness and the mitigation if 
not omission of deicrved punishment In the 
Bible the mercy of God is a free, unconstrained 
expression of His love and la without stint or 
prejudice, being open to all men, worthy and un- 
worthy alike Chribtian theology does not regard 
God’s mercy as incompatible with His righteous 
judgment but looks upon both as a living eg* 
preasion of His love as revealed m Christ v;Hose 
atoning death reconciles the divine demands of 
mercy and justice In Christian ethics merafulaess 
m man is a part of the righteousness of the King- 
dom and 15 called for as a grateful response to 
the mercy of God in which it finds its model and 
inspiration. The mercy of God is stressed also 
in Jewish and Mohammedan theology, both of 
which stem from Biblical teaching r w F. 

mercy, seven works of: See seven works of 
mercy. 

Mercy, Sisters of: See Sisters ot Mercy. 

merit: A certain credit for righteous acts that 
may be used to compensate fnr the dements of 
sin The term is closely associated with that of 
good v'orks, i e», praiseworthy religious acts or 
conduct -which are beUeved to deserve reward, to 
evoke divine approval and to entitle one to sal- 
vation * The idea of ment is akin to the religi- 
ous efiicacy which primitive peoples attribute to 
the proper performance of ntes The higher re- 
hgions. Buddhism, Zoroastnamem, Judaism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and some forms of Christianity, 
have doctrines of merit which emphasize m vary- 
ing degrees the ethical nature of religion and the 
moral value of good works In Roman Catholic- 
ism the doctrine has undergone a complex de- 
relopment. Various attempts have been made to 
correlate it with the doctrines of grace* and of 
fa th. The doctrine finadly toot form m the 
Aching that the valoe of good Trorta u doe to 
ihe power of grace infnscd into them throngh the 
tJ m which the t participate* 


under the official sanction and control of the 
Roman Church It -was held, further, that good 
works are ‘‘^meritorious . of eternal life’’ and 
that sahaLon is a reward for merit Luther re- 
volted against this position as absolutely opposed 
to the Christian gospel which teaches that sal- 
vation IS by faith alone Protestantism as a 
whole agrees with the position of Luther, is 
opposed to any conception of earning salvation 
by merit, and regards good works, not as a condi- 
tion of righteousness, but as the inherent fruits 
of faith that ^vorks bv love. Sec Thesaurus meri- 
torum Cf penance r w f 

Mernck Lectures, The: Established in 1SS4 
bv President Fiederick Merrick (Ohio Wesleyan, 
IS60-1S73) and given annually at Ohio Weslevan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. The capital sum la 
$10,000 The lectureship provides for a course 
of at least five lectures upon experimental and 
practical religion, the founder '^believing that the 
Christian religion tends above all else to the ele- 
vation of the human race” and emphasizing its 
importance in institutions of learning Recent 
lecturers have included Canon Charles E Raven, 
Dr E F Tittle, Bishop Bromley Oxnam, m 
1942 the lectures formed a part of the interna 
tional conference on Bases ot a Just and Durable 
Peace and in 19+3 a pan of the conference on 
Christian Bases of World Order. 

(Data from the Office of the President of the 
College^ VF 

Meru; A mountain according to Buddhist myth- 
ology, situated at the center of the earth which is 
regarded as a vast circular island. It is said to 
be 160,000 leagues high esn 

Mesopotamian religions: The religion of the 
Akkadian-speaking Babylonians and Assjnans of 
the second and first millennia goes back, essential- 
ly unchanged, to that of the Sumerians, mhabitanta 
of Southern Mesopotamia in remote antiquity 
The following sketch, though drawing on material 
from all periods, aims most particularly to depict 
the form which this religion took before the final 
disappearance of its originators, the Sumenans 

The Sumerian lived m a world created by 
gods and existing for their benefit These gods, 
huge eternal beings, could move through the uni- 
verse at Will and were vastlj more powerful than 
man In all other respects, however, in form 
and in mentalitv, they were exactly like man and 
had his physical needs food, clothing, housing, 
etc. These needs thej satisfied by exploiting the 
natural resources of the country, in which they 
formed the upper social stratum, the landed aris 
locracy. Below them, as their family, followers 
and servants, ranked minor gods, and at the bot- 
tom of the social ladder, as serf, villein or snare 
cropper on their estates, stood man. 

The relations of the individual Sumerian to the 
goda were of a diffierent nature They reflected 
die of an individual 

m tic family and of an ndrv dual in the com- 
irmnity He Aood n an mtimatc thUd-partn re 
lation to one o another doty utnl y a minor 
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figure of the pantheon, Jjis per^qual god. This 
deity would help him to succega in hig pergonal 
activities and would in general act as his patron 
before the higher gods. With the higher gods, 
on the other hand, man came in contact, as an 
individual, mainly m case of severe persona! 
crisis, and hia contacts were those of a subject 
with his lord, not of a son with his father If 
he were attacked by lawless elements, the evil 
demons of pain and disease, only a powerful god 
could help, and Marduk* and his father Enki 
(Ea*) were usually willing to assist him. Similarly 
if he himself by breaking some taboo had angered 
a god he would approach him to dg penance be- 
fore him or he would approach another high god 
to ask the latter’s mediation. 


In the course of time all individual suffering 
tended to he linked to sin Breaking of taboos, 
it was thought, alienated the personal god and 
only thus the individual became a prey to evil 
forces This raised the question of individual 
ethics and the gods, and the problem of tie just 
sufferer emerged. The Babjlonians answered it 
h/ denying the absoluteness of human values 
what seems right to man may he eiil in the eyes 
of the gods Thus even the just cau have no 
rights, must throw himself entirely upon divine 
mercy 

The gods would help the individual m sickness 
and calamiEv, but not in death “When the gods 
created man, they ass'gned death to him, life they 
kept in their own hands.” When death came to 
the individual he went down to “the great dwell- 
ing,” a shadowy, dust-filled place under the earth, 
Hts statu4/here depended upon such things as the 
manner of hss death and burial, how many chil- 
dren he left behind, and the sacrifices offered on 
his grave. There it no trace of any belief that 
evil was punished, virtue rewarded, after death 

Ercept for the cases quoted, man’s relations 
with the high gods were essentially as a member 
of the community to which he belonged These 
gods owned the Sumerian cities and ruled ihem 
through human stewards of their own choice. The 
steward, the so-called eitjj, received his orders 
from the city god by way of dreams and omens 
and earned out the domestic and foreign polity 
of the city accordingly The god’s letidence was 
the temple in which he lived surrounded by his 
divine family, followers and servants Under the 
dmne servants worked human house-servants, 
pieparing and serving the god’s meals, the regular 
offerings, and keeping the house in order. Here 
were also the administrators charged with running 
the temple and the huge estate. And on that es- 
tate a large part of the city’s human population 
earned theit bread aa the god’s villeins or share- 
croppers 


The divine manor-lords of Sumer were organ- 
ised in a state along primitive democratic lines 
Supreme authority was vested in a general as- 
sembly which met each new year to make the 
decisions fo :(5 the coming year. The decisions 
were writtesh oh the "tablet of fates” to he an- 
nounced an|| lanW out ty the leaders of the as- 
sembly, AnllJidliEnhl. The assembly could dele- 


gate administrative functions to one of its mem- 
bers, who was given dictatorial powers as king 
of the gods Simultaneously his steward on earth 
became overlord, king, of all the other cities m the 
country Kingship was granted on a term and 
would be given now to one, now to another god, 
now held in abeyance. 

The social aspect of the gods, though domin 
ating the concept of divinity m historical times, 
does not exhaust it. Besides his functions as ruler 
and administrator of city and temple, each god had 
close and original connection with some phenom- 
enon, some enduring element of man’s physical and 
mental environment A few of the most impor- 
tant deities may be listed as examples' 

An {-Akkadian Anum), “Heaven,” is lord of 
the city Uruk, hut also gpd of heaven. Enlil, 
“Lord Wind,” lord of Nippur, is god of wind 
and storm Enk! (Akkadian Ea), “Lord Earth,” 
lord of Eridu, is god of the earth and its sweet 
waters, also of profundity and wisdom, Ninhur- 
sag, “Lady Mountain,” a mother goddess, u 
queen of Kesh and goddess of mountains Utu 
(Akkadian Shamash), “Sun,” owner of the cities 
Larsa and Sippar, is god of the sun and of Jus 
tice Nanna (Akkadian Sin), “Moon,” ruler of 
Ur, 13 god of the moon Inanna (Akkadian Esh- 
tar, Ishtar), "The lady of heaven” whose cult- 
center IS in Urukj is goddess of the planet Venus 
and also goddess of war and of sexual love 
Ningirsu, “Lord of the city Girsu” — worshiped in 
Nippur under the name Ninurta “Lord 
is lord of Lagash, of which Girsu was a part, and 
also god of the thunder showers and floods of 
spring Ishkur (Akkadian Adad) is lord of Munj 
and other cities and god of thunder and light- 
ning Mardulc, “the hoe-splrit(f ),” who as god 
of Babylon became the highest god of Babylonia 
in later times, seems originally to have been an 
agricultural god personifying the powers of the 
hoe Dumuzi (Akkadian Tammux), was god of 
the pasture Nergal, lord of Kutha, whose orig- 
inal nature Is not yet clear, and bis spouse Ereah- 
kigal, queen (of f ) the subsoil, were rulers of 
Hades 

There is ample evidence to indicate that this 
connection between god and phenomenon was 
once much closer. In prehistoric times, it would 
seem, the god was not merely an anthropomorphic 
being standing behind the phenomenon controlling 
it, but was actually the phenomenon itself, the 
specific powers which manifested themselves in it 
Correspondingly we find traces of a different at 
titude toward them on the part of man, one which 
was not mercl} the passive obedience of the sub- 
ject to his ruler but called for active intervention 
man could in the cult enter into, clothe himself 
with, these powers, and thus by his own actioa 
bring the phenomenon to pass. This prehistotic 
attitude 15 alive in the great body of magical prtt- 
tices to which the Sumerians and Akkadians were 
addicted More important, however, is the fad 
that It also underlies — perhaps even survives in — 
the great periodic cult festivala which formed the 
core and mainspring of the religious life in the 
agricultural and pastoril Sumerian community. 
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The diviac marriage, one of the most wide- 
spread rites, may be eiemplified bjr the ritual of 
the tity Ism as celebrated there toward the close 
of the third miilenaiutn. In this city each new 
year the king took on the identity of the god 
Dumuai, god of pastures and the new vegetation 
of spring, and as god he united seiually with the 
goddess Inanna, who was, wc may assuene, in- 
carnated m some priestess. Thus, by a willed act 
of man, was achieved divine union and in it all- 
peivading, life-giviag, recreative potency upon 
aihch depended not only “the life of all lands” 
but even the steady flow of days and the renewal 
of the moon each month through the coming new 
year, 

Other highly important rites centered around 
the death and reappearance of vegetation in the 
spring The best known are those belonging to 
the cult of Pumua: and Inanna (Taminue and 
Ishtar). Here again man acted in the cult to 
achieve his end lamenting the god of vegetation 
who had died or disappeared, searching for him, 
and finally bringing him hack 

Lastly there was the battle drama in which at 
the begmaing of each new year the battle of the 
gods against the powers of chaos was refought, 
rewoa, and the orderly world reconstituted This 
battle 13 reflected in many myths, of which the 
best known is eituma (Ush. It dealt with the 
victory of Mardufc (onginally Enlil) over Kingu 
and Tiamac, the force* of primeval chaos, and 
with his subsequent organization of the world. In 
the cult this battle was refought symbolically, the 
bng, taking on the identify of Marduk, van- 
quished Kmgu by burning a lamb in which that 
deity was realized Whether also other forma In 
which humans taking the identify of gods acted 
out the battle mimetically occurred is as yet not 
certain See temples, Mesopotamian. 

Bruno Meissoer. Batylenieis and Asijrttn (Heidel- 
berg. 1925), Vol II. PP 1-197; Edouard Dhoime, 
Ls Rtltgioa Ajiyro-BiihyloTttenm, Confdrences don- 
nies i fTajtitut Catholrque de Paris, par le P Paul 
Dhorme (Paru, 1910) , Charles Prancois Jean, La 
Ktligfcn Sumerisnne d^aprei les documents atttirteurs 
i la dmasUe d'hin (-218S), (Pans, 1951) , Svend 
Aage Fiedenk Dichman Pallis, she Baayloman 
AJata Festival (Copenhagen, 1926 ) ^ 

Messalians; See £u-chites. 

Messiah (Heb — Msshiach, Aramaic — Meshteka, 
hence the (jrecized form “Messias” of the N T. — 
anomted; Gr — Christos) The word Messiah is 
not found m the O.T. as a proper name or as a 
technical term. There Is no reference to “a Mes- 
siah” or to “the Messiah” As such it first ap- 
pears in Apocalyptic literature* (Enoch 48 10, 
124, Pss, Sol. 17.36, 18 6, 8, etc) In the OT. 
the term is applied to men, principally kings and 
high priests, whose consecration to their high of- 
fice was symbolized by the ceremony of pouring 
oil on their heads This nte gave them a unique, 
sacred and inviolable status and a certain divine 
afflatus Sprinkling or smearing with oil sanc- 
tified * 1*0 inxn tttW-- oh“cct* auch a* the altxr ibi- 
ark, and the vanoaj parap of th^ Xaher- 

naclt* (Er. 30.26 Lev 8 10 11) (See 


DaYidy Solomon, JcKii, and Jehoahaz arc 
mentioned as having been anointed into 
Saul Is designated “the Meshiach Yahweh’^— 
anointed of tke Lord (I Sara 24 6)* In the 
Biblical writing's of the Persian Period^ when 
there were no longer kings over Israel, reference 
18 made to the anomtmff o£ the hig-h pnestt. 
(Ex 29*7, Lev 8 12) Prophets also arc men- 
tioned as having been anointed. (I K 19*16} 
Is. 61.1). In exilic and post-exilic tunes, the 
terra came to have a wider use Anyone desig- 
nated by yahweh for a special mission is said, to 
have been anointed Thus Deutero-Ieaiah* speaks 
of Cyrua a» “the anointed of the Lord” (Is 45 1) 
One of the Psalras speaks of the patriarchs aa 
“mine anointed” (Pa* 105.14) Because of their 
role in history as “a iangdora of priests and a 
holy nation” the Jewish people aa a whole is fre- 
quently spoken of as God^s anointed (Ps* 28 8, 
84 10, 89 39, 52, Hab, 3 13 Ps. 2, probably 
alao refers to the Jewish people as 2 whole) 

la the centuries following the destruction of 
Judea (586 BC) the Jews entertained the hope 
of an early restoration of their independence and 
the re-estabHehment of the monarchy under a scion 
of the Davidic dynasty whose throne, according 
to the proimse, would endure forever (II Sam 
7 16, Ps 86 30) The prophets Haggai and 
Zcchariah** saw in Zerubbabel the possible ful- 
fillmerit of this hope The future king of the re- 
stored monarchy would of course be the Meshiach 
Yahwch — “the anointed of the Lord”* 

The prophets of Israel, m their exalted corcep- 
tjoa of a united and opintually regenerated hu- 
manity;, early projected the vision of the coming’ of 
the Great Day of the Lord, when God’s kingdom 
would be universally established, His name pro- 
claimed everjrwherc and Jerusalem acknowledged 
as the spiritual center of the world- This hope 
carried with it as a natural corollary also the hope 
of the ingathering of the people of Israel from 
all the lands of their dispersion, and the restora- 
tion of the kingdom under a descendant of David 
wdio would be a just and ideal ruler Thus the 
political hope of a restored Jewish kingdom 
headed by a “Meshiach Yahweh” came to be afr« 
sociated with the prophetic and apocalyptic vision 
of a Kingdom of God in the End of Days. 

The igure of the future Davidic ruler how- 
ever waa not for a long time central or even 
prominent m the picture of the future society, nor 
for that matter, was it always present. Further- 
more, thefift prophetic anticipations touching the 
“End of Days” as well as the political “messianic’^ 
expectations never assumed the character of dogma 
01 of articles of faith. 

After the fall of the Maccabcan dynasty, and 
especially after the Komans imposed their yoke 
upon the country in the second half of the £rat 
century, B.C, the longing for the coming of a 
personal Messiah assumed greater and greater 
prominence in the minds of the people and the 
hope of 1 TOrrmal KmydDm of God brntTrrr more 
Bcd more m the g of a aniqoely 

aidcrwrd Mcauh of the stock of Dav d 'who 
VO ’ ’ fhr liT' yoke, rotom Israel to its 
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fo m E ne and ndepend a e and w tH h 
ccming: tne New Ordei, ie g. of the 

wld would begin A colorful and quite incon- 
sistent vafietr of eschatological nouons came to 
be interwo.cn With the penonality, mission and 
times Ot this The iutente expectations 

If the people reached their climax as the age ap- 
proached the year 5000 of the Creation Calendar 
when, according to the popular belief of the dav, 
there would he inaugurated the miUcnnium the 
thousand years of universal ngUeousnm, b e-aed- 

aess and peace. aft‘=r 7 ? ^ 

turn again to its primal chaos. See Mahdi, pseu- 

domessiahs, redemption. 

toseph Kkusner. The Mesnanic Idea t” 

( Tii^'iis H OccifttLStODe T«? M.s^‘ 

nalk, 119041 . Hugo 

AlsHWJ (1919). /ctt’ (1901 05) sv Messian 


messianic hope- Strictly the erpcctation of the 
coming and reign of the Messiah (litj anointed)) 
destined to delwer the Hebrew nation fa the 
O T the term Messiah is not a title limited to 
one spccihc figure destined to appear m the fu- 
ture for a specific purpose Rather it is em- 
ployed as an. adiective modifying some noun er- 
pressed or vmoeiStood The notmil jhtase is 
“anointed o/ tlte Lord,” and is u^cd of various 
figures — kings, high pr.ests, patriarchs, the nation 
as a whole, even Cjrus As late as the davs or 
Herod’s temple, when the high priest was no 
icoger actually anointed, he continued to bear 
the title “anointed high pnett ’’ 

To continue to use the term “the MeibiaBic 
hope” to destnba the ecpectations of future 
blessedness to which all pious Jews in the days 
of Jesus were looking forwara u doubly unfor- 
tunate. It suggests 1) that there was hut one 
such erpectatioa, whereas the evidence makes cer- 
tain that there were widely differing opinions, 
ranging all the way trom a tigofous nationalism 
which awaited a political rcotoration of Israel 
with a scion of David once more seated on a 
temporal throne to the more vague and com- 
fortable expectation that in the future all men 
eveivwhere would recognise Israel’s God as su- 
preme 2) It shows into undue prominence the 
Messiah Actually the expectation was for the 
age, not for the one who was to institiite it In 
large blocks of Hebrew thinking, notably the 
prophecy of the exile, there is no mention of 
such a figure God alone is to be king After 
the fall of Jerusalem (586 B C ) the hope for 
the coming good time — the goJdcn age— may well 
have gained a new lease of life God could not 
so desert his people (see eschatology) Once the 
temple was rebuilt all would be well The temple 
was rebuilt, but Israel’s mdependence did not ma- 
terialize In those years of unrest and subjugation 
undoubtedly many viewed the goldei age tn terms 
of a TestOTatiun of the monarch, i ^ Eot this na- 
tionalislic view was far from univej tal ^ even then 
Memories of the successors of Daly ’jere far too 
vivid And in subsequent Years th K [fere alwats 
man y Jew# — a#p6cially thfisfc ^ S-snsattaBle cir- 
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m n s — wh sh ed le enthu sm f 
„ d y dawn I ,ma ked o m_ch of ev. „ 
tion Such apparently was, the attitude of the 

Saildiicees* in fhe days of Jesus The eipenenr-ei 
of the past century under the later Hasutcuean* 
kings were still fresh, AlSrandcr Jannreus had 
oaupied the throne of David, but aside from 
breaking the heads of the heathen — one of the 
tails of the coming ruler (Ps 110) — ^his reign 
had done much to dampen enthusiasm for the 
“scior of David " When the golden age dawned, 

God, not any man, would be enthroned In the 
second Christian century, decades after the de 
struction ot Herod’s temple, vvheti it Was ni 
mored in Palestine that Jerusalem was to be 
tamed into a pagan c.ty, there ft as a distinct 
change of attitude, a devoted, if entirely mad, 
nationalism was for the moment revealed, and a 
Messianic aspirant. Bar Kokhba* ardently ehatn 
pioned 

Oa the other hand, the nationalistic form of 
the hopes for the future, while far from being 
uni.cisally titld, had never been banished The 
Home Rule Partv (styled by Josephus* the “fourth 
philoscphv”) continued to insist on political 
restoration and sought to foment rebellion against 
Rome, precisely as had their forbears against 
Persia In addition to these variant opinion! 
which may properly be styled Jewish vras the 
whole apocalvptic fantasv of a cataclysmic end of 
the pieaent evil age with a supernaturat figure 
descending from heaven to institute a final judg 
ment* To what exteiLt these originally alien ideas 
had been incorporated into Jevtish thinking be- 
fore the Christian era is uncertain At any rite, 
it seems most uuw.se to lump together all the 
variant notes and emphases having to do with 
erpectations for the future m the one fictitiously 
simple and misleading phrase “the Messianic 
hope.” See also apocalypticism j eschatology, re 

demptioa, Son of man , „ ,, 

G F Moore, ]udaum, 3 vols (1927 and 1930) 
hi S Enslin, Cbrtrljan Begtnnrnzs (2933). PP 13“ 
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metamorphosis ■ Shape-fitting or transfonna 
bon on the part of various orders of being, am 
mate and inanimate, beLeved to be due to witch 
craft or magic.** Belief In it is common at low 
levels of culture 

metaphysics (Gr, ia -raeta in ^Ayiiia— the 
things after the Shyster — the name g.ven by Ar 
drouicus pf Rhodes, ca 63 B C., to Aristotle s 
fj’t ShUsopky, which he, as editor, placed aft« 
Aristotle’s Shys’cs Lat, metaphyaca, first used 
ds one word by Boethius in 6th cent and pope 
lariied in 13th cent bv Averroes and others) 
In general, the pbilosophical theory of reality as 
distmguiihed from the normative sciences (theory 
of ideals) and epistemology* (theory of know! 
edge) 

! The first philosophy, or theology, of Ans 
totlc, the science of being as being, the theoyy o 
first principles and causes, especially of the geo 
(Mii, 9 8 2b, 9-10) 2 The rational science <“ 


m 


metempsychosis 


Methodism 


the superseasuoua or supernatural {irans-pkyssca, 
iUbcrtus Magnus, St Thomas, the immaterial, 
Defrcartes) ^ science of formal and £nal 

causes (Bacon) 4 ^‘The science of all that is 
possible, so far as it is posbible^* (Wolff, ’who 
subcivided it into ontology, rational cosmology, 
rational psychology, rational theology? axiol- 
ogy‘s Is a recent addition) Knov-ledge of 

the transcendentj or of tamgs in themselves 
(rerected by Kant as dogmatic; accepted hy 
Schopenhauer} 6* Knowledge a prion of the 
principles of pure reason presented m sys- 
tematic unity (Kant) 7. Systematic interpretation 
o£ experience and its impiications, as a whole 
(Schopenhauer, Hegel) ^ this is the predommant 
usage since Hegel, except among the neq-^cholas- 
tics Metaphysics iS concrete and inclusive, as 
distinguished from the sciences which are neces- 
sarily abstract and exclusive Kegel’s *^pan- 
logism” or Ideatiflcatioa of logic with metaphysics 
(as “the science of things apprehended m 
thoaghtb’’) presupposes and includes the results of 
the PhenomeTt'Ology of Ms-ndj the exposition of 
‘‘the concrete forms of consciousness” (Enc., Sec» 
24, 25). See Hegel, Hegelianism. 

In the Sous£ Encyc^ofaedia, metaphysics is de- 
fined as certain kind of ontologv, namely, that 
kmd wjnch is committed to theological, mystical, 
or lOeaUstic conceptions of a changelcaa, super- 
natural reality” {ir. Hollis) 

In popular language the terra ^^metaphysical” 
is used loosely to mean superaenauous, occult 
(Marlowe), obscure, mjstenaus, or (dubiously) 
theoretical 

See articles on metaphysics in the dictionaries of 
Baldwin, Lalande, Eisler, Runes, and Perrater 
Mora, also Webster and Oxford, See ontology, 
reality e-s b 

metempsychosis t See transmigration* 

Methodism : TThe religious movement, which 
traces its origin to John Wesley (1703-1791) and 
m a minor degree to hia brother Charles (1707- 
1788) and George Whitefield (1714-1770) The 
name ^‘Methodists”, as John Wesley tells us, was 
first given “by way of reproach” to three or four 
young men at Oxford in 1729 or shortly there- 
after because of <-the exact regular:^ of their 
lives as well as studies^’ Several years later, m 
1738, when the Wesley brothers, Whitefield, and 
other members of the so-called “Holy Club” had 
become popular preachers, the name was revived 
and applied to them all and to their followers 

The “conversion” of John Weslev* or the ex- 
traordinary religious experience, that he had on 
Ma> 24, 1738, marked the begmnmg of Meth- 
odism as a distinct and aggressive evangelistic 
movement At the outset there was no thought 
of separation from the established church. But 
the course of events gradually made this inevitable, 
detpitr Wotcy'i ‘ong itrcgglc it The 

n t4X)k place jn m 1784 

With the or tion of the Mclhodiit Ep icopal 


Church. In England it was still opposed by many. 
But after WesJey^s death in 1791 and the adoption 
of a comprom'se measure in l‘^953 known as the 
Plan of Pacification, the separatist movement rap- 
idly gamed ascendancy and became the accLptcd 
policy of the Societies. 

Methodism during Wesley’s Ufe-time was dom- 
inated by his strong personalitj, his organizing 
genius, hi6 amazing evangelistic activities, and hia 
intellectual leadersh’o Field preaching, lay 
oreaebing, sustained and militant religious zeal, 
and strict discipline characteii 2 ed the movement, 
and awakened much opposition and not a little 
persecution After Weslej’s death the same cru- 
sading type of evangelism persisted and won ex- 
traordinary successes throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
world A world-wide missionary activity was 
gradually inaugurated, ■ind aignificant contribu- 
tions were made to public life and morals, la 
Its organization Methodism developed along two 
different lines, episcopal and noti-episcqpal, but in 
both its aon-sacerdotal character remained intact, 
A number of schisms arose, hut of late there has 
been a marked tendency toward reunion The 
most important reunions were that of British 
Methodism in 1932 and that of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Methodist Protestant Church in 
America in 1939. It mav also be noted that in 
1925 the Methodut Church of Canada united with 
the Congregational Churches, the Presbyterian 
Church and the local Union Churches la Western 
Canada to form the United Church of Canada * 

In its polity American Methodism is for the 
most part episcopalian But its episcopacy is an 
“ofiice”, not an “order.” It has no connection 
With the apostokcal succession of the sacerdotal 
churches. Its •validity is based on its efficiency 
This IS also true of the Methodist ecclesiastical 
svstem as a whole. It claims no divme sanction 
other than that growing out of its utility. The 
system is complex. In the new united “Methodist 
Church”, for instance, the govertung bodies con- 
sist in an ascending scale of Quarterly Confer- 
ences in the local churches* District Cocferencea, 
Annual Conferences, Jurisdictional and on the 
foreign field Central Conferences, and a General 
Conference. In all of these Conferences laymen 
are represented. The Bishops are elected by the 
Jurisdictional and Central Conferences Together 
they form the Council of Bishops, which meets at 
least once a year In this Council the Bishopa 
from the Central Conferences are limited m their 
voting privileges *‘to matters relating to their re- 
spective Central Conferences ” The chief func- 
tion of the Bishops, aside from supervising their 
“areas”, is the annual appointment or reappoint- 
ment of pastors to the churches In making these 
appointments their authority is bemg increasingly 
limited by the wishes of the local churches Be- 
tween the Bishops and pastors are the “District 
Superintendents,” who might be described as sub- 
tishops These three orders of the Methodist 
are cIo#€dy coordiuxtoi and give a high 
degree of mnty to th cduirth o tiou and ita 

actiTitia. 
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It IS ckaracteristic o£ Methodisin that it has 
throughout its entire history laid emphasis on life 
rather than on doctrine “As to all opinions 
which do not stritte at the root of Christianity”, 
said Wesley, “we think and let think.” The only 
thing on which he insisted aa a condition of 
membership m the Methodist Societies was "faith 
working by lo-ve” To precisely formulated the- 
ological opinions both he and his preachers for 
the most part “sat loose” Such theological lax- 
ity, one might have expected, would lead to dit- 
senston and schism But the very reverse was 
tht result Wesleyan Methodism has had no 
schisms due directly or chiefly to doctrinal differ- 
ences. Its emphasis on life and religious experi- 
ence has produced a larger degree of doctrinal 
uniformity and of freedom from theological strife 
than would probably have been possible tf stricter 
doctrinal standards bad been adopted The Welsh 
Calvinisitc Methodists,* it is true, broke with 
Wesley m 1770 on theological grounds, but they 
owed their origin and development as a separate 
denomination to Calvmistic teachers, among them 
Wbitefleld*, and never accepted Wesley’s leader- 
ship. 

The history of Methodist theology may be 
divided into two periods of unequal length The 
dividing line may be drawn through the last 
quarter of the past centurv Up to that time 
Methodist theology was on the whole "realistic” 
in its philosophical bacfcground, and authoritarian 
and rationalistic in its method Since then it has 
become increasingly idealistic in its underlying 
philosophy, and in its method empirical and ra- 
tional. 

The first period covered about one hundred and 
fifty years During tbe earlier part of it consid- 
erable attention was given by Wesley and his 
preachers to certain doctrines such as those of 
predestination, free-will, and Christian perfection. 
But comparatively Imie was done in the way of 
systematic theological study. Not until 1834, 
ninety-five years after the beginning of organlaed 
Methodism, was the decision reached in England 
to establish a Methodist theological seminary, 
and not until 1839, seventy-three years after what 
IS commonly regarded as the beginning of Amer- 
ican Methodism, was a similar derision reached in 
America. The first comprehensive Methodist 
treatise on systematic theology was written in 
England by Richard Watson in 1823-29, and the 
second by William Surt Pope in 1875-1880 In 
America two treatises of a similar character ap- 
peared m this period, one by Miner Raymond in 
1877-79, and the other by John Miley in 1892- 
94 These four men did creditable work in sys- 
tematiaing Methodist doctrine. But they were 
not creative th’nkers, they introduced no new the- 
ological method, they were guided by no new or- 
ganiaiag principle, they gave no new direction to 
theological thought They reflected for the most 
part^ the authoritarian standpoint of the current 
traditional evargelicalisia 

The tr ans ition from the fii»t to the •econd pe 
nod na m luge meanui- d* to the wideiyrad 
e of the conclmiom of hibUe»l entiricta 


and the consequent abandonment of the doctfiae 
of biblical infallibility. This change from “fim 
damentalisro”* to “moderaisni” was effected m 
Methodism with much less strife than in most of 
the other Protestant churches One reason fox 
this was the influence of Borden P Bowne* (IS47 
1910), the greatest thinker that Methodism has 
produced He was a philosopher rather than a 
theologian But his philosophy was one of the the 
ological type. And it was in the religious field 
and especially in American Methodism, that he 
exercised his greatest influence. The American 
Methodist theologians of the present century such 
as H C Sheldon (1S45-I928), O A Curtis 
(1850-1918), F J McConnell (1871- ), H F 
Ball (1870- ), Edwin Lewis (1881- ), 

A C Knudson (1873- ) have been either di- 
rectly or indirectly influenced by him In hi! 
philosophy of personalism* Methodist philosophical 
theology has received its most fundamental and 
convincing expression, and with him a new era 
in the history of Methodist theology began, — an 
era in which theologv has emancipated itself from 
the crude realism and authontariattism of the 
past, and has grounded itself in the deepest in- 
sights of modern idealism. 

In general it may be said that Methodist the 
ology has been a mediating theology, ft has 
avoided extremes. It has been openminded to 
new truth, and )et has adhered firmly to the uni- 
versal tenets of Christianity It has laid no claim 
to uniqueness or novelty And yet in both its 

“eipliCit" and “implicit” form it has had a 
definite structure of its own, and has exercised a 
pervasive influence on Christian life and thought 
The explicit theology of Methodism has cen- 
tered in the idea of human freedom (D. D 
Whedon, The Freedom of the Will, 1864), It 
was the pronounced belief m real freedom, the 
freedom of contrary choice, that underlay Wesley’s 
life-long polemic against Calvinism and his doc- 
trine of Christian perfection These two out- 
standing characteristics of his teaching marked a 
significant departure from the Reformation ^pe 
of theologv. They introduced into Protestantism 
a more ethical view of “faith” and a more ac- 
tiTistic and humanistic conception of the Christian 
life 

The “implicit” theology of Methodism Is to be 
found m its emphasis on religious experience 
According to Wesley the only genuine religion is 
experienced religion. This insight not only led 
to a large degree of liberality in doctrinal mat- 
ters, it had in itself the germ of a new empirical 
type of theology Conditions favorable to the 
development of this germ did not exist in early 
Methodism, But Wesley did much to prepare the 
■way in the Ajiglo-Saxoit world for the modem 
empirical theology associated with the names of 
Schleicrmacher (1768-1834) and Rilschl (1822- 
1889). 

The following statistical table gives the present 
approxiuxste mesnbenhrp of dfvmiinM of 

WDrJd-wido Methodiim, azxdnding ta rmu pi mfc- 
■nd the tJoited CEuxch of 
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Michael 


I. The XJMiei S(aiei 

The Methodist Church 7,732,2i7 

African Methodist Episcopal 650,000 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 414,244 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 365,000 

The Free Methodist 45,S9Q 

The Wesleyan Methodist 26,720 

Other Smaller Methodist Churches 51,657 
II Vtated Chureh of Canada 716,064 

III. Bntuh Empire 

Great Britain 1,264,493 

Australasia 189,437 

New Zealand 24,813 

South Africa 303,148 

IV. M.exico, Bramil, Korea, Japan 86,169 


11,869,892 

See assuTance, cTangelicalism and Evangelical 
Revivali holiness churches, Gnited Meth. Church 
Wesley’s Journal (stand ed by N, Curnock, 
IpOS-lS), Letters (stand ed by J. Telford. 1931). 
and Sermom (stand ed by E H Si^den, 1922) , 


oery oj joen iresny iiyaj; , noei otcvcns, ntssory 
cf Meiiaaum <18581 and Htstofj of Meihodtst Etis- 
copal Chmck (1864) , Lnccock and Hntchinson. Tbe 
Story of Meihodtsm (1926) ; Dttcipitiu of the Metho- 
dtsi Cottrch (1940) ji,c e. 


Methodists, CalvinistiO! See Calvinietic Metho- 
dists. 

Methodius: (d. c. 311 A.D.) A bishop in ly- 
cia, Asia Minor. Wrote in support of voluntary 
celibacy. Opposed Origea’s* doctrines of eternal 
creation, of the body as a fetter of the Soul, of 
pie-eaistence, . and of the immateriality of tbe 
resurrection body Martyred m the Diocletian 
peraecutton. a.K 41 . 

metropolitan: (Gr. metropolis, city) 1) In the 
Boman Catholic Church the title and tank added 
to that of an archbishop who presides over at 
least one tufiragan (or supporting) see, other 
than his own, m a defined terrkoty or province- 
A metropolitan must summon his suffragan bish- 
ops at least once every twenty years, and appeals 
from their courts are subject to hisj but his right 
of interference in the dioceses of his suffragans 
IS strictly limited by law. 

2) In the Eastern churches, both Catholic and 
dissident, the title metropolitan, or metropolite, is 
distinct from that of archbishop, but tends to 
eclipse it entirely, notwithstanding the fact that 
there arc numerous archbishops without provinces 
or metropolitical rights. See exarch; patriarch 

j.y.T. 


gifts, or owns property, money received U turned 
in to the general treasury and distuned for the 
work of the association. It claims 14 churches 
(2 buildings) and 960 members See Evangelistic 
Associations, holiness churches, et.c. 

mezuzah: (Lit. door-post, Heb.) Name given 
to a piece of parchment inscribed with the pass- 
ages Deut 6, 4-9 and H, 13-21 rolled up like a 
scroll and placed into a container fastened to the 
upper right-hand posts of the entrances of Jewish 
dwellings as a sign of faith in God The bib- 
lical source of the rite is Deut 6, 9 and 11, 20. 

s a. 


Micah: 'The authentic writings of Mlcah arc 
confined to chs. 1-3 and a doaen scattered verses 
in chs 6-7 The remainder of cha 4-7 consists 
of appendixes by exilic optimists, post-exilic psalm- 
ists, and eschatologists'® In his six genuine 
Drophctic poems, Mlcah attacked rulers, judges, 
priests, prophets, etc., for their corruption. Al- 
though Israel had been carried into exile twenty 
years earlier, Judah was becoming more corniot 
instead of learning a lesson, and Assyria was 
encroariiiEg farther to the west. By threat and 
exhortation, Micah tried to save his country from 
destruction as Amos and Hosea** had tried in the 
north, Micah was a resident, probably an ar- 
tisan, of the village Mareshah on the Philistine 
border in southwest Judah A proletarian prophet, 
Micah possibly had no contacts with his older 
contemporary, Isaiah*, who was of the aristocracy. 
Micah was the most notable of the prophets m 
denouncing wickedness m high places and in 
championing oppressed classes. He was most 
active around 711 B C. and 701 B C., the two 
national crises when Assyria invaded Palestine. 

Sec Tbe Prophets and their Ttmts by J. M. P 
Smith and. W. A Irwin (ipil). pp- l22-i0 

R.n.w. 

Michael of Cesena: (1270-3342) As Minister 
General of the Franciscans*, he led a growing 
pargy of opposition to Pope John XXII* who 
had in 1322-23 indicted tbe ideal of poverty as 
conceived of and practiced by the Order. Joined 
by a considerable party, including William of 
Ockham*, in Ins support of the Emperor Louis, 
he sought to unify divergent parties in hia fra- 
ternity around the common repudiation of the 
pope, now declared heretical. But the Cesenista 
were repudiated by the Order at large, which 
accepted papal reconciliation at the Chapter Gen- 
eral of 1329, Michael and his writings were 

condemned a c p. 


Metropolitan Church Aesociation: A small 
sect, which la also known as the Burning Bush, 
having headquarters in Waukesha, Wis. It be- 
gan in a revival in the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church in Chicago and beesime an independent 
sect in 1918. It is a holiness and "faith" group 
which specializes in evangelistic and missionary 
worio It has started work ia several foreign 
Ita dlatin guishlng mark is the "faitk" 
pnnciple. BTo worker receives a aalary loUal* 


Michael Scot: (died shortly before 1235) 
Txained at Oxford and Pans, Michael Scot ac- 
quired his fame chiefly through his traaslationa 
from the works of the Arabs. He latinized in 
Toledo the astronomical writings of Alpetragius 
(Abtt Ishfik al-Bitruschi), some of the commen- 
taries of Averroes* to Aristotle and the rliireoti*- 
ttenes of Avicenna* This latter work he dedi- 
cated to Frederui the Second who 

p oyed him aa h s c uui t astrologwt. 




Michaelmas 


The ad ng ho of he M dil e Ages 

on de ed M hae S ot as a he e od x ph oph 
and he was placed in the Interno (XiX) 115) hy 
Dante ® 

Michaelmas t The festival of St Michael the 
Archangel {Bidtcme S Mtchashs ArchangeH, 
Sept 29 In the Anglican calendar, St, Michael 
and All Ang-ds Cf. church year, church year 
cycle ® « 

Midgard-serpeot: (Teut.) Midgardsoimr, m 
Norse mythology, a great snake like monster which 
lies in the sea, cailea round the whole earth It 
IS one of the offspring of Loki*, the earth demon, 
and 15 opposed to the gods When the world 
ends the great serpent will come out ot the sea 
on to the lind, breathing out poison and aid 
other monsters and giants in an attach upon the 
gods. Thor will battle with him and be killed 
hv his po.sonoiis breath- f r,.P 

midrasii; From the Hebrew dorash which means 
probing. Rabbinic expo-ition of scripture airamg 
not alone at the simple elucidation of the Biblical 
tcit, bur also at the discovery witlim Scripture of 
general norms which -would have universal ap- 
plication, The inspiration for the Midrash was, 
on the one handj the need for continued clarifica- 
tion of the Bible, and, on the other hand, the 
desire to order life in accordance -with Biblical 
prescriptions Since the changed circumstances 
prevailing in post-Bibiical times had made the 
simple code of the Bible 'insufficient in itself to 
direct life, the rabbis sought to probe more pene- 
tiatingly Into the Biblical text in order to dis- 
cover implications, not always apparent on the 
surface, that might offer the required guidance 
There are two types of Midraah the Midrash 
Balakah which deals -with the legal sections of 
the Bible and the MtdrasJi HagadaA dealing with 
the non-Iega). The Midrash Halahah is well il- 
lustrated in the interpretation of Dent 24 b 
“No man shall take the mill or the upper mill- 
stone as pledge, for he taketh a man’s life to 
pledge ” This, law mentions specific utensils, but 
It -was dearly designed to protect the poor debtor 
in the possession of domestic tools which were in- 
dispensable to him in the preparation of food 
The rabbinic interpretation therefore generaliied 
that it also was meant to apply to “all tools used 
in the preparation of food” (AffxbfwA haha Mexta 
9 33). The Msdrash Hagadah le well illustrated 
in the rabbinical interpretaticn of Leviticus 19 18, 
■which forbids taking “vengeance” or bearing a 
“grudge”. The rabbinic interpretation diitta- 
guishes between the two. “Vengeance is where a 
pereon says to his fellow, ‘Lend me your tickle,’ 
and he refuses, and the next day the latter per- 
son says, ‘Lend me your axe,’ and he replies, ‘I 
■will not lead you anything, m the same way that 
you declined to lend me.’ A grude is -where a 
person says to his fellow, ‘Lend me your axe,' 
and he refuses, and the next day the latter per- 
son »ayi, T-end me your t, »nd hr c- 

plm, ‘lleiT it IS I am not lix yon who de- 


military 


dined o lend me wha I wanted 
H L S n du n - 

hUisash ( 1931 ) 
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Mieville, Henri {1877- ) a -K'ell-fcnown 
Swiss thinker The aim and mam part of his re- 
cent -work are religious in character His is ^ 
very philosophical religion Its great success is 
due to the intimate union of a rciy decided t-i 
tionalism with a very genuine religious feelmg, 
detached not otilv from ail orthqdo.y, but ever 
from belief m a personal God Tlie -work re 
sBcnded to the expectations of many Christians, 
apir.tuaJjstiCrtlly jneJined who are troubled by 
the radical fide,sme, the extreme anti-intellectual- 
ism, of -which Karl Earth* has been the eloijiieE; 
propagandist The argument against authority m 
matters of belief and dogmatic theologv is strih 
ing He points out with vigor whatever 16 aa- 
chropomorphic and immoral in the religious at 
titudes His critique is nourished hy a passion 
for goodness, truth, justice and beauty. Pure, 
ideal reason consists in an idea of totality, of 
harmony God Himself combines in Hunself 
synthesis ana power of invention in a singularly 
complex unity which leaves nothmg outside itself 
He combines Himself with the efforts of men 
working to create a better order in the world 
and to ’■ealize an ideal either by means cf science 
or justice among peoples God is at one and the 
same time Jiving sp'ritutl thought, nature, and 
absolute. He is above justice and reason, which 
are only limited and human attributes, but he n 
present in virtuous and intelligent acts 

Kerr une phslosuphie df i esprit oa de iotatae 
reflexions et rlcherches (Lausanne and Pans, 19371 

n B 


MJic, John of Krotneriz: (d. 1374-) a mem- 
her of the Czech* reform movement In 1363 
he resigned all hiS benefices in protest against 
the corrupt papal methods of granting them, 
lived in poverty, and began preaching reform 
Held that the Antichrist* was to appear m 1363- 
67, and identified Emperor Charles IV with him 
Was imprisoned, but was allowed to appear be- 
fore Pope Urban V fl367). In Rome he an 
nounced the appearance of the Antichrist, and 
■wrote hthMas de AnlichrisSo. In it, he de- 
manded the calling of a general council, and a 
reform of the church Appealed to the Pope just 
tiien returned to Rome to initiate the reform 
Returned to Prague, gave himself to fervent work 
of preaching (as many as five times a day) He 
was accused of heresy, cited before the curia of 
Pope Gregory XI to Avignon, but died there be- 
fore his case -was settled, 

Vaclav Novotny, Ndboxeasie huHti ceski ve 14, « 
15 stol (Prague, n d ) , F Lutzon, The Lsje and 
Times of Master John Has (n d ) M .5 


CJilitary religious order® t Associations of the 
Crusading* period m which the monastic* and 
the military life were joined for the prosecution 
of Christian objectives. Among such -were the 
Knights Heap tal’ers* of St. jehn, the TonpUn, 
and the Tcutoni Knights The first of thesy 
c. 109,., opened a pilgnmi hosp tal m Jcmsaleni, 



millenananisiH 


milk 

adopted a basically Auffustinian* rule, and, in the 
centuries foilovung-, became aa organuatioa of 
jjower and influence whose wealth invited sure 
decaj. The Poor K.-ijfhts of the Temple, having 
joined to their knightly vows those of the monas- 
tic life as well, c 1119, functioned as protectors 
of pilgrims and defenders of the Christian king- 
dom of Jerusalem, with quarters near the Temple 
Site Multiplying ecclesiastical privileges, an in- 
creasingly complicated officialdom, and mounting 
riches, elicited jealousies in many quarters and 
led ultimately to suppression at the hands of Pope 
Clement V in 1312 The Teutonic Knights*, 
with generally similar aims, had their origins m 
hospital work among poor and sick German pil- 
grims at Acre, c. 1189. As finally constituted, 
their order comprised German free knights, priest- 
brothers, and serving brethren committed to the 
seivice of the sick and the protection of the Holy 
Land. Thus, these orders evince a striking sim- 
ilarity in conception, function, and institutional 
history See monasttcismj Kmghts Templar. 

F C Woodhouse. The Military Religious Orders 
(London. 1879) . H Piutz. -Die gtestlichen Rittetcr- 
des (Betlm, 1908) • '97. Moeller. History of the 
Christian Church (1910), vol II, r c.P. 

milk and honey: A phrase used by several 
arciert culture peoples to indicate prosperity and 
abundance As delicious foods, milk and honey 
came to be the symbols of plenty, then of hap- 
piness and well-being and finally of the material 
richness of the golden age to come Use of these 
njatenals m religious rituals reflects sometimes 
the food* value, more often the symbolic meaning 
The netsly baptized person in the early Christian 
church tasted milk and honey, probably as a sym- 
bol of the blessedness of his new status 

A a.H. 


Mill, John Stuart: (1806-1873) British econo- 
mist, logician, and moral philosopher. In eco- 
nomics he IS in the mam a defender of latssess 
fatre capicalism, althoug-h he 'was aware of its 
abuses and at times made concessions to socialism, 
la log-it an empiricist, he greatly improved the 
statement of the methods of induction la ethics 
he modided the Utilitarianism of Bentham** 
(whom m most respects he ardently admired) to 
admit an internal sanction of conscience and quali- 
tative differences m pleasures His essay on 
Li^erf-y is a classical defence of individual rights, 
and his Represenia/sve Government (1861) proph- 
esies correctly both, the beneffts and dangers of 
increased democraev. Although in manj respects 
a positivist, hia posthumous es'^ays show him to 
have been a theist, and one of the first ad'iocatcs 
of the conception of God as limited in power* He 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the liberal poli- 
tical and social movements of his time See hap- 
piness. 


of Logte, 2 vols. (1843), Prhcfplei of 
Poiittcal Economy, edifed b/ W J* Ashley (1923) . 
yuaiarjanisto (1863), Essays on Reisgicn (1^74) 
Infill* S *ei>b eo TIr* UuUtark^MS f’900> 
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1,000 years immediately following the bodily ad- 
vent of Christ who with his saints will rule the 
world in person Those who hold this view— 
commonly styled premilleimialistg^ m contrast to 
^ijj^millennialists*, ‘mho believe that Christas return 
Will be after tne millennium-— believe that the 
whole program read out of Revelation, especially 
chap 20, 'vvill be literally fulfilled, though they 
commonly neglect the express statement (Rev 
20 5) that only those who have been ‘‘beheaded 
for the testimony of Jesus" are to live in this 
period. 

In such apocalypses as IV Ezra and Revelation 
IS to be seen an attempt to combine the specifically 
Jewish hopes for the future (see Messianic hope) 
with the views found in the apocalyptic* writings. 
Thus the earlier notion of an unending golden 
age IS altered In IV Ezra the Anointed {* e ^ 
the Davidic king o£ Israel) is to appear, destroy 
all opposition, and reign for 4-00 years Then 
he will die The Resurrection and Final Judg- 
ment* wiU follow and the New Age (“Age to 
Come") will dawn. Similarly in Revelation 
Chnst will reign (with his martyred samts) 1,000 
years* Then Satan wiU be loosed for one final 
onslaught, but will be destroyed by God and cast 
into the lake of fire. There will be a general 
resurrection of all believers, and a new heaven 
and earth will be created 

These pictures have been accepted literally by 
many CJiristians, and each generation has seen 
complicated calculations of the date of Chnet’e 
return The lush details as to the delights of the 
future which abound in both the prophetic fore- 
tastes of the coming golden age‘ and in the even 
less restrained apocalyptic pictures were eagerly 
appropriated and exaggerated Irenaus* quotes the 
lost writing of Papias* (an enthusiastic iiliast*), 
in which Jesus is made to promise “The days 
will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand branches, and In each branch ten 
thousand twigs, and in each twig ten thousand 
shoots, and in each one of the shoots ten thou- 
sand clusters, and in every one of the clusters ten 
thousand grapes, and every grape when pressed 
will give five and twenty meiretez (200 gallons) 
of wine" (Irenaeus, Haer, v, 33, 3)* 

Though in the latter half of the second century 
the earlier expectation that the return of Christ 
■was imminent was oecoming far less central than 
It had formerly heen> the conviction that, though 
deferred, it would nonetheless occur continued, and 
is probably beld even today by the mass of Chris- 
tians In the Greek church the chiliastic views 
tended more and more to be discredited. Any 
thing that went beyond the admission of the 
visible advent of Christ and a literal hell for sin* 
ners came to be suspect as Jewish In the West 
errx church naillenarianisni continued to be at leaat 
tolerated, partly because it was an integral part 
of the tradition, partly because the Gnostics and 
Marcion** excluded itj hut from the fourth cen- 
tury on it sank farther and farther bdow the 
mrface, p's msi that die Chureh 

wis the kingdom of CSnit and the al 

bad thus y with the birth 
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of Christ tended definitely to eiclude the doctrine 
fiom Catholic theology. Nonetheless it continued 
beneath the surface and was a convenient Tveapon 
for opponents of the Church In attacks on the 
papacy from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century 
and m the Anabaptists* and similar revolution- 
ary movements of the fifteenth and si-cteeath cen- 
turies the earlier millenananiam bloomed ag-am m 
full vigor. It became a part of the baggage of 
the Reformation and has continued to the present 
day, a seemingly necessary consequence of verbal 
infipiration of the Scriptures* 

<j F Moore, Judaism, 3 vols (1927 and 1930) 

Millenial Dawn: A book by C T (Pastor) 
Russell* first published in ISSl at Allegheny, Pa 
under the title, Food for Thinking ChrssUans. 
Reissued in 1886 as MdUmal and carry- 

ing the sub-title, Flan of the Ages^ it was later 
included m his aix-volumc series, Studies in the 
Scriptures It reached a circulation of more than 
five and a half million copies. 

Interpreting the Scriptures literally, Russell 
built up a system of prediction concerning Christ 
who he believed had already returned in 1874* 
The book presented a philosophy of history which 
held some dates as established, thus demonstrating 
revelation through an impinging of the divine in 
history. Using these dates as points of departure, 
he predicted the Millennium would occur “some- 
time before the end of AD» 1914”* 

Russell held Cod had created man perfect and 
free, to learn by experiencing evil. The end of 
evil was physical death, from which man would 
be re-called at the resurrection Man could be 
saved only by Chnst, whose sinless birth and life 
had gnen him the “right to live”. The result 
of the sin of Adam was the physical death of the 
race The second dealdi, from which there could 
be no redemption, would occur for willful diso- 
bedience during the Millennium which had already 
come The second chance would divide forever 
the fate of all mankind, Russell demonstrated 
these beliefa with illustrations, using the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeth as his source 
M C Czatt. ItsHrnaisonal Bible Students and 
Jehovah’s Wstnejses (1933); C T Russdl, Mtl~ 
hmal Dawn (1881), N H Barbour, and C T 
Russell, Three Worlds, and the Harvest of this 
World (1877) , C. T Russell, Studies m the Scrip- 
Sure, vol I, II, (1SS6) mgr — w*w s* 

Miller, William: (1782-1849) and Milleriam. 
Wilham Miller an honest, earnest Baptist farmer- 
preacher began, rn 1839, to stir the iiihole nation 
by fixing the date of the second coming of Chnst 
at some tune between March 21, 1843 and March 
21, 1844, He had reached his conclusions by a 
long and careful study of the apocalyptical books 
of tjie Bible, The movement resulting influenced 
all the revivalistic churches in the nation though 
the excitement subsided after the passing of the 
latter date Miller had discouraged hia followers 
f om wttid-awng from the churchc*, but lioie 
centinumg tn bo d that the frisj? day vaj at Tignd 
gradually withdrew and in 1845 a oote 
tion was fonned which took the Adr 


These have since divided into several separate 
bodies. See Adventists. wws 

Milman, Henry Hart: (1791-1868) Ecclesias. 
tical historian and poet. A priest of the Church 
of England, Milman was professor of poetry at 
Oxford from 1821 to 1831, he became Dean of 
St Paul’s in London in 1849. Apart from booki 
of poetry, his writings include fifteen volumes of 
historical studies, on Judaism, early Christianity 
and Latin Christian churches, w»? 

Milton, John: (1608-1674) English poet. Born 
in London, educated at St Paul’s School and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, be devoted the early 
years of his maturity to private study and to the 
writing of verse, both English and Latin, m a 
variety of Eenaiasance traditions From 1641 to 
1660 he was active in public affairs, serving as 
Secretary to the Coutial of State and producing a 
notable aeries of pamphlets on ecclesiastical, so 
cioiogical, and political subjects During his last 
years, spent m bLndjiess and enforced retirement, 
he wrote his major epic, Paradise Lost (1667), 
a shorter epic. Paradise Regained (1671) and » 
drama, Samson Agontstes (1671), as well as a 
considerable body of prose His principal the- 
ological work, I>e Doctrina Christiana^ was prob 
ably completed about 1660 although possibly be- 
gun much earherj it was not published until 
1825. 

Starting as an Anglican of moderate Puritan 
leanings, Milton became successively a Presbyte- 
rian and a radical Independent His final posi- 
tion was Arlan, Armmian, and in many other re 
specie unorthodox His so-called heresies, how- 
ever, have been overemphasiied by recent critics 

Tit Columbia Milton (18 vols , 1931-38) is the 
most inclusive edition, the ooly available source for 
much of the ptose David Masson's Life of Join 
MtUon (7 vols., 1859-94) is the standard biography 
J H. Hanford's Milton Handbook (3rd ed , 1939) 
is a compendium of modern scholarship and con- 
tains excellent bibliographical suggestions 

L wc 

mfmbar: The pulpit* in a Moslem mosque. 

Pit j 

Miner, Alonzo Atnes Born Aug 17, 18I4j 
died June 14, 1895 Spent early years as teachers 
later ordained to Univ ersalist* ministry Became 
noted champion of temperance, anti-slavery, and 
other reform movements. Was as.oclated with 
Hosea Ballou* in Boston Became President of 
Tufts College in 1862 and saved the institution 
in its days of crisis. 

G H Emerson. Life of Alonzo Amts Mmtr 
(1896) 

C RE 

Minerva; (Lat Minerva, from men-, to remind) 
Probably an old Italian goddess of trade guilds, 
later identified with the Greek Athena, taking on 
martial characteristics Vergil represents her as 
goddess of handicrafts and of war. imn 

(Hcb., g ft o ofFenog) a tarr 

ce of the aynagegue* suggested by I Kings 18.29 

d CO dj to the at Eh* 


Minims 

Temple* and particularly to the cereal portion of 
the daily offertni: ssc 

Mminis, or Mmiini: (Lat, the least) The 
M aim Hermits of St Francis of Paula, a men- 
dicant order founded by that saint in I4S3 for 
the purpose of gi^mg retreats, missions, and as- 
sistance to the poor and neglected Their name 
was intended to characterize an even greater hu- 
mility than that of the Franciscan Friars Minar*, 
after whom they were patterned. Once very 
widespread in Europe and foreign missions, they 
now number only about 500 religious m twenty- 
two monasteries. J-v f- 

ministry: See clergy, ordination, pastor; priest- 
hood 

ministry, preparation for See seminaries, major 
Roman Catholic, theological schools, Jewish) theo- 
logical schools, Protestant, United States and 
Canada 

Minor Prophets* Traditional classification, ap- 
plying to the twelve smaller prophetic collections 
Amos, Hoses, Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habak- 
Jeuk, Haggai, Zechanah, Obadiah, Malachi, Joel, 
and Jonah**, called the “Book of the 
Twelve” by Jewish writers because they were 
written on a single scroll The term “minor” is 
based solely on the quantity rather than quality of 
each prophet’s surviving work. Judged on a page- 
unit basis, many of these are not inferior to the 
supposed major prophets. See Major Prophets, 
prophets, prophecy (0 T > r e w. 

Mmucius Felix, Marcus! First Latin Apolo- 
gist*, known by his dialogue “Octavius”, written 
perhaps shortly before 200 AD Tried to show 
the philosophic truth and moral attractiveness of 
Christianity. K H.c 

minuscule* idtnt cursive*. 

minyan: (Hgb., count) The number of adult 
males required for Jewish public worship, fixed at 
ten S.3.C. 

miracle plays . See religious drama. 

miracles: The term miracle is used in two 
senses 1) referring to an event involving the up- 
setting of natural laws or the intrusion of the 
supernatural into the realm of the natural, 2) 
referring to an event which is incomprehensible 
la the latter sense, what is miraculous for one 
age becomes commonplace for another. On purely 
philosophical grounds, it would be dogmatic to 
deny the possibility of miracles m the first sense 
of the term. However, on scientific grounds, 
where antecedent-consequent relations are sought 
to make for an understanding of the world of 
experience, an appeal to the miraculous as an in- 
trusion into a supposedly orderly process is con- 
sidered hazardous if not an outright dental of sci- 
entific method In recent liberal Christian thought 
wider the spell of scientific method, has 
mnudered highly dub os to p aoc miracle (e»- 
pemallj the Ho”) at the f 


miracles 


of tie Christian, faith, jnsricles may, for the lit- 
eral Christian, be believed m but they are held 
to belong* to the less esbsentjaL Conservatives, how- 
ever, tend to hold to the pattern of the traditional 
mind which gravitated toward cxplam^ngf certain 
events as evidences for the spectal infiltration of 
the divine into the natural course of events 

V F 

miracles m early Chnstian times; The Gos- 
pels, and the early Christian writm|-s g'enerally, 
tell of many incidents wh*ch seemed contrary to 
the order of nature and were set down to imme- 
diate divine action. These miracles were long- 
regarded as the most impressi-ve proofs that God 
was himself operatwe in the Chriatiaa missioaj 
in. modern times they have provided scepticism 
With itb chief weapon Miracles, it « argued, arc 
incredible, and a history whicti is inseparably 
hound up With them cannot be true The argu- 
ment has now ceased to carry much weight in 
either direction.^ It is recognized tnat the anc ent 
world ascribed to supernatural power everything 
that could not be explained by its rudimentary sci- 
ence If the Christian writings are full of mir- 
acles, so are all the booka of that time, and sober 
authors like Cicero and Tacitus do not hesitate to 
explain any strange phenomenon as a miracle 
From the mere fact that an event ua ChnaCian his- 
tory 15 described as miraculous we cannot infer that 
It did not happen The fact itself may be indubit- 
able although the explanation given to it in an un- 
scientific age mav be wrong. The Gospel miracles 
stand in a class by themselves. We have here to 
deal With a Personality which, on any view, was 
unique. It 10 impossible to sav, from any com- 
pan&on with ordinary men> what Jesus may or 
may not have done No fact in his history » 
better attested than that he was regarded in hw 
lifetime aa a wonder-worker. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the recorded miracles fall into several 
categories, each of which must be considered sep- 
arately In those instances where he appears as 
controlling the powers of nature a spiritual fact 
may be presented s>mholically, or a coincidence 
viewed as a miracle, or an actual event exag- 
gerated or fancifully explained By far the great- 
er number of the miracles are acts of healing, and 
especially of mental healing- There is no reason 
to doubt that Jesus had an extraordinary gift of 
calling spiritual forces into action, and influencing 
the body through the mind. It is significant that 
he required faith as the necessary condition for 
the exercise of his power. According to the 
Synoptic Gospels he did not rest iua claim on 
the miracles. He pointed to them simply as evi 
dences that the Kingdom of God was near, and 
declared that his followers, if thev had sufficient 
faith, might themselves perform them- In the 
Fourth Gospel the miracles are singled out as the 
distinctive '^signs” that Jesus participated in the 
divine nature. Throughout the earlv history of 
the church we continue to hear of miracles It 
was believed that Jesus, on his departure, had be- 
Ttowed the Sp t, through wh ch his anti 
could act i Many of thej 

arc U3 the book of Acta^ where we may 
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suspect the mroad of later legend, bat Paul refers 
to “g'ftE of healmg” and “miracles” as well- 
known manifestations of the Spirit (I Cor, !2 9, 
10, 28, 29) The> consisted, apparently of -various 
forms of kith-healing, and depended on a mag- 
netism viith which particular men and women 
■were endowed Paul never claims that he him- 
self possessed these powers, and distinctly says 
that they were of secondary religious walue (I 
Cor 12 28). At a later time the miracle-work- 
mg gift was supposed to come through official 
ordination and directions are laid down in the 
Ep of James for the performance of works of 
healing by church elders Eventually the *‘exor- 
cists”* were set apart as a special class in the 
tmnistrv, and the office Is still retained in the 
church of Rome 

T Wendlatid, MirAsUs ard Christianity (1911) , 
D S Cairns, The Fatih that Reiils (1929) 

n.r.s. 

miracles in non-Christian religions: In pre- 
scientific cultures it was, taken for granted that a 
god, a spirit, a hoi} man, a magician or the pos- 
sessor of a powerful spell could produce results in 
■wavs that todav would be called miraculous Yet 
none of the men whose names stand as symbols 
of the great leligions—Zoroaeter, Lao-tau, Maha- 
vira, Gautama Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed** 
made any use of miracles Mohammed wondered 
at Jie blindness of his adversaries who asked for 
a sign Gautama reproved his disciples for boast- 
mg to the followers of Mahlvlra of his marvelous 
powers A member of the early Buddhist order 
who claimed to possess superhuman power was 
subject to discipline Men spiritualized by as- 
ceticism, saints of superlative wisdom could of 
course perform miracles but, as the earlv texts 
sajj miracles prove nothing by themselves. A 
skilled magician could match anv marvel 

Yet the reverence of later generations and the 
giowth of legends surround the lives of these 
great sages with an aura of miraculous events. 
Marvels cluster about them at conception, birth, 
temptation, when evil powers tried to destroy 
them, and at death and burial Not only the 
sages themselves but also their followers who at- 
tained the status of saints worked miracles at will. 
They were performed to demonstrate power when 
challenged, to prove the authority of the prophet 
or his teaching, to convert unbelievers, or for 
such pi actual purposes as healing, escaping prison, 
providing food or speedj transportation. The 
saints of Hinduism and Buddhism were lavish 
with miracles They could travel through the 
air, even to heaven, transport a company across a 
river without boats, bring rain, control storms and 
floods, heal the sick, remove barrenness, pass 
through the earth or a wall, assume any desired 
form, become invisible and Invulnerable, provide 
illumination by burning a finger, remember past 
lives and foresee the future. At the birth of 
Buddha angehc music filled the air The earth 
quaked, streams of water poured down for his 
hath, the fonr great king* of the and a 

host of dmne beinga attended When he 

died fl cd bam beaven kon deep ahoot 


the funeral procession and fire from heaven lit thj 
pyre Other religions were more restrained 
Marvels accompanied the conception and birth of 
Zoroaster and he was miraculously rescued luanv 
times from the attempts of evil powers to d; 
stroy him Miracles in the religion of Israel 
center chiefly around Moses, Elijah and hia sue 
cessor Mohammed’s ascent to heaven is the out 
standing miracle of Moslem tradition Some of 
the Moslem saints of India, however, rivaled the 
Hindu holy men as wonder workers The Chiaest 
immortals possessed supernatural power but their 
legends seem modest on the background of ths 
miracle-starred lore of Chinese Buddhism, Set 
viigin birth. 

Mirecourt, John of; (Fr. Jean de, Lat Jo. 
hannes de Mirecuria) A Cistercian monk of the 
14th century, follower of John of Oceana, With 
Nicholas of Autrecourt* he managed an cnergetit 
defense of the critical and skeptical tendencies of 
the school of Occam, In consequence, forty of 
the theses of his commentary on Peter Lombard’s* 
Lfiar Sarzteitttarum were condemned by the Uaiv 
of Paris in 1347, two years after they were writ- 
ten for his baccalaureate in theology A dose 
relationship exists between his system of ontology, 
that of Augustine, and later, the Cartesian prin- 
ciple of the certitude of self Mirecourt was 
strongly influenced by the theories of Thomal 
Bradwardine* and the ethical conception which 
maintains all human acts are derived from the 
omnipotent divine will or, more specifically, the 
permitting (concurrent) will of God jvt 

Mirror of Princes: 1) Augustine’s brief descrip- 
tion of a Christian emperor, Ctiy of God V, 24 
2) One of the many books written for the guid 
ance of rulers in the Middle Ages and the Renais. 
sance. j t m 

nuserere: The first word of Psalm SO (Vul- 
gate), hence the psalm itself. It is King David’s 
act of contrition and plea for forgiveness after 
his BUI of adultery with Bethaabee sc 

Misltnah: (Lit teaching, from shanah, to re- 
peat, to teach) Refers to the digest of laws made 
by Rabbi Judah the Patriarch (c I3S-220). The 
compiler made use of all the earlier collectioai 
of laws available to him While the Mishoah 
was redacted m the beginning of the third cen 
tuiy, it embodies many laws which antedate the 
Christian era R Judah’s purpose in compiling 
the Mishaah was to halt the chaos and confiiuon 
brought about in Jewish life by the growth of 
rival collections of Jewish practice and ntual, 
none of which possessed more authority than the 
other, and to make his collection a code that it 
would be authoritative in all matters of ritual 
and law R Judah was eminently successful m 
his endeavor by reason of his great scholarship 
and the tremendous prestige he enjoyed as a spir 
itual leader of the Jews. The classification of 
the aw n the ■ moat Ai 

IS vseil knoim, the ntual swH nnapr uHrn ce arc 
not m ihr- BTilc, and we often find 
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then siae bf side m the Scripture In the Mish- 
nah, the law is ai ranged into six orders and these 
m turn are subdivided into treatises The first 
order, ftith 'he exception of the first treatise^ 
deals with agricultural laws The second order 
With the Sabbath and Festivals, the third with 
family law, the fourth with jurisprudence or civil 
and critn'nal law, the fifth with Temple laws 

and sacrifices, the sixth with laws of impurities 

See Gemara, law, Hebrew, Talmud, Tanna, 
Tosefta Cf Meir 

Cf J Z lauterbach. Je-tnish hncyclopedm, vol 

VIII, pp 609-619. Boaz Cohen, Mishrmh and 7o- 
sifta (1933) BC. 

Missa: (Lat., dismissal) The usual and official 
name for the Eucharistic liturgy in the Western 
Church, the Mass* So called from the dismissal 
of the catechumens before the Offertory, and of 
the faithful (lie, missa isi) after communion 

P.VN, 

Missal, Roman : (^Alissale ^omanum) The offi- 
cial altar hook of the Roman Catholic Church, 
is'ued in 1S70 pursuant to a decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent*, to supersede the various medieval 
‘uses’ by a uniform rite It contains, besides the 
Kalendar and elaborate rubrical directions a) the 
Ordinary and Canon of the Mass*, h) the Proper 
of Seasons — the variable prayers, chants, and lec- 
tions of the Christian year from Advent to Ad- 
vent, c) the Proper of Saints, d) various supple- 
mentary material See Pius V. p.yN 

Mission Covenant Church of America: See 

Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America. 

missionary activities m China See Chinese 

religions. 

Missionary Bands of the World; A small holi- 
ness sect which grew out of a pentecostal group 
m the Free Methodist Church. It became inde- 
pendent in 1898 under the name of “Pentecost 
Bands of the World,” taking the present name 
in 192d. It IS Methodist in nature and general 
polity and is distinguished only by its stress on 
holiness The sect had only 6 churches and about 
200 members, but in 1933 it perfected a merger 
with a similar sect known as Church of God 
(Holiness) which reported 120 churches and 3,000 
members. See Evangelistic Associations, holiness 
churches. x-T-C. 

Missionary Chiircli Association: A holiness 
fundamentalist, and premillennial sect with head- 
quarters at Ft. Wayne, Ind. It has 47 churches 
and 3,600 members It was organized in 1898 
by bringing together various holiness groups 
which had broken awav from their old denomina- 
tional affiliations It is distinguished from sev- 
eral other simitar sects only by the extreme degree 
of its attachment to the fundamentalist theology 
and the second coming of Christ. It claims to 
he an interdenominational body, and send out Its 
missionaries through the boards of other denom- 
tmtions, mainly the Chnatiau and Miwonaij 
1 See hoh I.T.C. 


ity shares with Buddhism, Islam, Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism** the expansive purpose to save 
other peoples The sense of world miss.on arises 
naturally from monotheistic universallsm, as a 
commission from the one God to serve his chil 
dren everywhere No other trait is more charac- 
teristic of Christianity throughout its history than 
this missionary impulse. From the heritage of 
piophetic Judaism came a world vision and a 
mission to teach and bless all nations with the 
true faith 

Jesus sent forth disciples first to the house of 
Israel, and later to the whole world, “Go ye 
therefore and make disciples of all nations” (Mt, 
28 19). Philip, Stephen, Barnabas, Paul and 
others earned the gospel around the Mediterranean 
f'om Asia Minor and Greece to Rome and Spam 
Justm Martyr (c 140 AD.) claims there are no 
people of any race, “among whom prayers are not 
offered in the name of a crucified Jesus to the 
Father of all.” {Dtal c Tsy-pk 117) Harnack 
estimates that by the end of the third century 
Christians numbered nearly one-half of the popu- 
lation of the Roman Empire {Mssston and Ex- 
■pansios! of ChristumiSyj vol li, 323) 

The ancient period of Christian missions brought 
an amazing expansion. From the conversion cf 
Constantine* in 323 A D. it was not only the 
official religion but the fabric of civilization. 
Crossing the borders of the Empire Ulfilas* be- 
came apostle to the Goths about 325} Chrysostom 
founded in Constantinople a training school for 
Gothic evangelists m 404, Martin of Tours (ca. 
316-400) evangeliaed central Gaul, Patrick* 
(389-461) established Christianity m Ireland as 
a center for missions from Switzerland to Iceland 
Winfrid or Boniface (680-7SS) became the apostle 
to Germany while Ansgar* (801-863), Haafcan 
and Fryggvason brought the message to the Scan- 
dinavians From Constantinople micsionaries won 
Russia and the Balkans to the eastern church 
When Westorius* and his followers were cast out 
in 431 they organized a powerful mission that 
moved from Baghdad and Babylon into China and 
India, surviving until the I4tli century with con- 
siderable influence. 

In mediaeval times Christian expansion was 
checked and pushed back by the Moslem* empire 
The crusades* were not missionary in the true 
sense, but a mistaken effort to recaptuie the Holy 
Land by force of arms, which resulted in disaster 
and bitter rivalry In 1243 Pope Innocent IV 
sent embassies to the Tartar courts, and the Polos 
came to China to establish relations With the 
Mongol leaders Corvino, a Franciscan friar 
reached China m 1292 by the south sea route 
stopping at Madras on the way, winaing royal 
converts, 

When the new world was discovered and sea 
lanes opened, modern missions began. The Ro- 
man Catholic missions were immediately launched 
with vigor and success, Loyola founded the So- 
ciety of Jesus* in 1334 sent Francis Xavier* in 
1342 to ludja, Ceylon, Malacca and Japan Other 
Jesuit OD« came to Florida, M Peru, 

Canada, Chile, Paragns^ the FhOippmea, China 


mov 
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and Tibet Missionaries were also supported bv 
the AtiguBtinian, Dorow'^^'i and Franciscan or- 
ders to t!ie Ilniericas, Africa, Asia and the islands 

The early Protestant diurohea were occupied at 
home, not yet ready for foreign missions, hut 
settlers in the new world transplanted their faith 
wherever they cams In Eng-land John Eliot 
translated the Bible for Indians (1661-1664), and 
the Quakeis preached the gospel to Indiana and 
Negroes A bi-hop of London in 1701 secured a 
charter for a "society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel m Foreign Parts ” In 1705 the King of 
Denmark sent a Christian mission to India, and 
ty 1731 the Moraiians were engaged m mission- 
ary work, sending John Wesley* to the Indians 
of Georgia, thus opening the way for Methodist 
missions. In 1793 William Carey* (Baptist) 
sailed for India and two years later the London 
Missionary Society was organised In 1799 the 
Church of England established the Church Mis- 
sionary SociPb tor “missions to Africa and the 
East” In 1814 the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sionary Soc ety was orgmiaed and m 1 829 the 
Church of Scotland sent Ale.cander Duff, as an 
educational missionatr American missionary 
movements were also forming American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1206, 
the American Esjtist Missionary Union in 1814, 
the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions in 
1819, and the Preabrteriaii Board of Missions in 
1837. The British and Foreign Bible Society* 
was formed in 1804 and the American Bible So- 
ciety m 1816. 

The high point in Christian missions -was 
reached in 1928 In that year there were ap- 
proximately 30,000 Protestant missionaries in 
foreign lands, and an '“iiinl number of Boman 
Catholic missionaries During that year $60, 
000,000 Was ducted to foreign missions by Protes- 
tant churches aiw about half of that amount by 
Roman Catholics (See K S. Latourette, Mtsstans 
Tomorrow (1936), p 121 The Student Volunteer 
Movement* since ISSO had enlisted thousands of 
young people in Englird, Canada and the United 
States for foreign missionary sere ice. Medical and 
educational "ervices have met human need in every 
land and demonstrated the practical value of Chris- 
tianity to these peoples 

The unification of missionary enterprises was 
first effected in the allocation of fields to prevent 
duplication of work, cooperation m union schools 
and colleges, and joint consultation in national 
Christian couicils From the meeting of the World 
Missionary conference at Edinburgh in 1910 re- 
sulted the International Missionary Council, bring- 
ing together from various nations representatives 
of all missionaiy organisations At the significant 
meeting of this Missionarj Council at Jerusalem 
in 1928 where Orientals and Africans were well 
represented, thoughtful consideration was given 
to the Christian message, Christian education, re- 
lation of churches east and west, problems of 
race, indnstriilism and rural progress. 

In 932 the LaymeiH Ce Wn rep ting 
cTcn dm m piAUplicd tl^ir 

cingTi iD^onj “ttllcd Rt j 
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«o»r (ed. by W. E. Hocking. 1932) and .even 
supplementary volumes Based upon intensive 
study of Christian missions in India, Burma 
China and Japan of churches, education, litera’ 
turn, medical work, rural life, industrial develop 
ments, ^women’s interests, administration and ot- 
ganiaation, recommendations were made to the 
missionary societies Wide discussion and mdo 
ences have followed the interpretations of emer? 
mg world culture, temporary and permanent funl 
ticns of the Christian mission, the need to know 
appreciate and associate with other religions ’ 
The meeting of the International Missionarr 
Council at Madras, India in 1938 brought to- 
gether 470 delegates from seventy nations In 
the face of mounbng world confiicts, these dele- 
gates “call upon our fellow Christians throughout 
the world to join us in a new dedication Surely 
God IS summoning us m these times to let go 
our self-sufficiency, to fiequent His altars to 
learn of Him, and to make His ways known in 
all the relationships of life . . Everywhere it 
involves self sacrificial service . . till that love 
surround the earth, binding the nations, races and 
the classes into a communitv of sympaiy for oae 
another, undergirded bv a deathless faith in 
Christ.” Madras Senes (1939), vol vii, 170 


World War II is having a disastrous effect oa 
Christian missions. The European conflict has 
orphaned many important missions of continentai 
societies The Japanese expansion has supprssted 
missionary activities and interned or driven out 
missionaries. Blockades and war requirements 
have blocked travel to and from fields of mis- 
sionary labor The future of the Christian world 
mission 15 at the moment unpredictable Changes 
have come so suddenly and recently it is diffcult 
to see what will develop next However, it 
should be noted that heroic service of missionaries 
in such emergencies has won admiration and 
gratitude in China and elsewhere The Christian 
life IS deeply rooted m most of these countries, 
and there is reason to expect the indigenous 
Christian churches will cany on even though in- 
ternational connections may be severed* The 
ecumenical movement toward world unity among 
the churches and the sense of Christian brother 
hood la standing well the stresses of global war- 
fare Much depends on the nature of the peace 
and the character of the post-war world See 
China Inland mission, city missionsj Grenfell, 
home missions, inner mission j Livingston, D , 
Moffat, R , Morrison, R. Also see anti-miBsion- 
aty movement m the US, religious tract move- 
ment in the U S. 

Report of the World Missionary Conference 9 
yols (1910) , the Complete Report of tie Jirust 
lem Meeting of the Inlernational Missionary Council 
6 vols (1928), Iff. E Hocking ed . Rethmking 
Missions and 7 fact finding supplementary volumes 
(19}2) . The Madras Senes Presenting Papers Based 
on the Mes.iag of the International U.usio«ary Com 
til at Madras, India 7 vols (1939) , / I Parker. 
Interpretative Statistical Sumer el the World Mtjsion 
at be C ■ Cbmrtb ( 9iS , World Ms aentrj 
eitlai (7nd ed. 92 3 , Lsttle stsiar of Cat hoik Mis- 

ai (Bnmt 925 , Tie Fmey pedsa f ?iii iod 
nL by H. O Dwight, et ah ( 904) ia.j 



missions 


moderatar 


uiissioas IS Cliiiis and Japan: See dilnese re- 
ligions, Japan, C!iTistianit7 m. 

missions to India: See India, nussioui to. 

Missouri Lutherans: A body of conservative 
Lutherans organieed under the leadership of 
p w Walther* in 1847 into “The Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States”. It 
consisted origunally of the congregations formed 
by the seven hundred pilgrims from Sarony vrho 
had settled m Perry County, Missouri, in 1839 
and of the congregations in Ohio and Michigan 
jerveu bv na.ssioaarics sent by Pastor Wilhelm 
Lobe* of Neuendettelsau Insisting upon strict 
adherence to confessional orthodoxy and develop- 
ing effective metliods of indoctrination, the Synod 
has enjoyed a rapid growth and now has 4,110 
oastors, 4,114 congregations, and 1,361,698 mem- 
bers Its theological school, the Concordia Sero- 
ina'v in St Louis, with a faculty of 18 and a 
student body of 497 is among the largest of 
Protestant seminaries. Laying great emphasis 
upon the education of the young, the Svnod has 
an extensive system of parochial schools* and Ju- 
nior colleges. Its eleven-year course of ministerial 
education is unique. Doctrinallv, the Missourians 
hold the Bible to be an infallible and literally 
inspired revelation of absolute truth} demand ao- 
ceptance of all the symbolical books of histone 
Lutheranism s use only purely Lutheran literature 
in church and school, oppose all forms of union- 
ism and syncretism, such aa prayer, worship or 
communion with other Christians, even with other 
Lutherans j condemn all synergism, i e , man’s 
CO operation in his salvation, consider the Pope 
as the Anti-Chnst, denounce all lodges and secret 
societies. In polity, each congregation of the 
Synod is a sovereign unit, the Synod being only 
an advisory body whose resolutions are not bind- 
ing unless accepted by the congregation as com- 
patible with the Bible and suited to its own con- 
ditions The doctrinal purity of the pastors Is un- 
der dose surveillance. The synod carries on an 
extensive evangelistic work, with thoroughly mod- 
ern methods, one of its instruments being a radio 
station located on the campus of Concordia Sem- 
inary. See Lutheran Church m America, neo- 
Lutheramsm. 

Concordia Cyclopedia (1927), ed L Fuerbtinger, 

T A. XT. 

miter or Ulitre: {Gr. mitra, a turban) A tall 
ornamental headdress worn by various church dig- 
nitaries, as popes, archbishops, bishops and abbots. 
It has evolved from a low soft cap, originally 
worn by the pope alone, into a high stifi hat con- 
sisting of two like parts, each stiffened by lining 
and rising to a peak It is bound by a head-band 
at the bottom, two fringed lappets (infulae) hang 
down behind. Theoretically, it is always white, 
though there are three degrees of ornamentation, 
depending upon the dignity of the wearer and the 
occasion. In the rite of consecration it is coasid- 
taxd lynrfaohcaUy u the helmet of lalritwn. 

J.FT 

Ml Sc« mjtlaj rcL^onA. 


Mitna^dim; Opponents of the Cliasidiim'®.. 

Miseoatlj or Gatnaxth (Mexican) Anaent 
hunting god, war god, and thunder god, honored 
in an annual cereinonial aunt, and by the making 
of weapons, one of the gods which aid in the 
creation of the world, carries a bundle of arrows 
in his hand to signify his possession of the thun 
dcrbolEs* FvieeP 

miTpah benediction: The name commonly 
given to the words of Laban at the treaty be- 
tween him and Jacob (Gen 31 49) “'‘May Vahweh 
keep watch between me and thee when we are hid- 
den (separated) from one another” Neither 
party is to pass the cairn or pillar, which had 
been set up, w.£th hostile intent, and God (the 
third party of the covenant) is requested to en- 
force the agreement* The Hebrew world was 
one of covenant, and, lacking human sanctions 
by which agreements could be enforced, a deity 
or deities was or were made party to all agree- 
ments. The atabiljaing element In Israelite so- 
ciety, therefore, was conceived to be the will of 
Yahwoh, who was the source and protector of 
the social mores and the legal right (see further 
covenant and righteousness), gkw 

Mo Tzu: See Chinese Terminology, 

Moabite stone' Stele of basalt, diseo'veTed xn 
IS6S) bearing an inscription of the ninth century 
BC. relating the revolt of Mesha, king of Moab, 
against the Israelites (II Kgs lu, 4 if ) Written 
m the Moabite dialect with characters closely akm 
to the Old Hebrew alphabet. See alphabetic 
writing s I. T. 

Moabites: Ancient people probably kindred to 
the Israelites, the Edomites^ and the Ammonites, 
and living at the East of the Dead Sea, Often 
mentioned in the 0-T, See Chemosh, Moabite 
stone s.L T* 

modalism ' An ancient doctrine that the mem- 
bers of the Trinity* were not three distinct per- 
sonaHties but only successive modes In which the 
one God has mansfeated himself The most fa- 
mous representative of Modalism was SabelUua 
(fi 230), an early Christian presbyter and the- 
ologian. See monarchianism, Sabellianism 

T.O ^ 

Moderates, The; A party, the best known rep- 
resentative of which was the eminent historian, 
Prinapal Eobertson, which dominated the coun- 
sels of the Church of Scotland* for approximately 
a century following 1752 Its power began to 
•wane about 1832 It stood consistency m favor 
of patronage*, based on the Patronage Act of 
1712, and for recognizing the Civil Courts as 
the ultimate authority in ecclesiastical matters. 
At first stressing culture and morals rather than 
doctrine, it later became rigid m enforcing the 
doctrines of the Confcstiom 

m Tlsc o.fficial title, m 

chcrche*, for the co nally dea grvJrd prt^ 



siding officer in a church court, eg,, a congrega- 
tional meeting regularly called, a session, a pres- 
bytery, a synod or a General Assembly^ 

A K R 

modern religious drama; See religious drama. 

modem style : See church building. 

Modem Trmes commtxmty See commamsttc 
settlements, secular. 

modern translations of the Bible: See Blhle^ 

modern translations of the. 

modernism: Modeialsin signifying m general 
anything nen and in particular any new doctrine 
refers specifcally today to that new trend of 
thought and doctrine in the religious world 
which, although not universally recognized as 
Such, culminated as a synthesis at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. The development how- 
ever, had been going on for years and was based 
la some form or other on all previous theological 
errors, hence stjgtnatiaed hy Pope Pius X* la his 
encyclical “Pascendi” of Sept 8, 1907 as the 
“svnttiesib of all heresies’* and by Alfred Loisy*', 
one of its Prench anherents (whose boohs had 
been placed on the “Index”*, in 1903) as “the 
Setting aside of every Catholic doctrine”. The 
insidious feature about Modernism, this “neo-re- 
formismus religlosus,” as Pius X in his Allocution 
of April 17, 1907, styles it, was the fact that it 
Used such acceptable dieelagical terms as “faith”, 
“revelation”, “dogtha”, “conscience”, “truth”, 
“church”, etc , in an entirely different sense from 
that traditionally understood or dogmatically de- 
£ned According to the Modernists “truth” is not 
stable, immutable and eternal, but something that 
may vary with the times, even with one’s own 
interior experiences or reactions, hence, the poa- 
sihilrty of a temporal/ objective progress of dog- 
mas, during which transition period new doc- 
trines may always be added and old ones, no 
longer adjudged confotmahle to the times, elim- 
inated “Revelation” is not a truth revealed, 
from wifhout, hy Almighty God either directly or 
through the medium of the prophets and especially 
through His Divine Son (ct. Heb, I, 1-2), Jesua 
Christ, ascertainable and demonstrable by such 
unimpeachable documents as the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, but rather some indefinite, undefinable in- 
ner experience (Imaiauence Apologetics) that is 
to be distinguished both from philosophic proof 
and dogmatic pronouncement. Religion, thus, 
like truth has become not only personal but like- 
wise individualistic to the exclusion of one geu- 
eifl (catholic) religion for all The need, there, 
fore, of even the Bible is entirely secondary, be- 
cause (according to them) it reveals only how 
God acted in others, hence there is no need of 
ecclesiastical authority or infallible Interpretation, 
disciplinary regulations or external congregations, 
(The older non-confessioaal Germans expressed 
this Idea m the phrase “Religion ist Pnvat. 
sache” ) The Sacraments, according to the Mod. 

an not tigiu hy C^st 


to give grace but rather the outward expression 
of the soul’s inward need of external symbolisia 
The dogmatic pronouncements of the Church are 
not the result of proven divine revelation but 
rather the manifestation of the soul’s inner expe- 
riences set down m words and terms for the guid- 
ance of others having similar interior “expen- 
eares” This ‘'canseteniia rehgtosa’’ thus he 
comes through communication to others m the 
Church a “conscientia collectlva”. Correspond 
ingly, any or all authority in the Church is not 
that given by Christ to Peter and to his succes- 
sors as Bishops of Rome, or to the other Apostles 
and their successors, the other bishops of the 
world, but rather that which grev/ out of the 
Christian communities founded by them. 'Where- 
fore dogmas are to he approved first by the taitli- 
ful, and only then obeyed To the Model nist the 
Christ of Faith is not the Christ of history, He 
IS rather an evolution or figment of the hero- 
worshiping mind and soul. In fact, all eceleaias 
ticai life— doctrinal, junsdictional, juridical (not 
only through expansion, hut m its essential con- 
cept)— is subiect to evolution Faith, dogma, clU 
and church develop ill the laitv which must off- 
set the teachings of the clergy Faith and science 
bear no relation to one another, hence may con- 
tradict each other, as though, to quote ihe Council 
of the ■Vatican*, God were not the Author of 
botL Certain, definite and individual historical 
personages, including Christ and especially the 
characters of the Old Testament, the same as con- 
crete events in their lives, e.g , the Incarnacioa, 
the Resurrection, Goa’s apparitions, etc have been 
“transfigured” into “hero-worship” and into ex- 
aggerated, unrealistii. myths. Miracles and 
prophesies as proofs of Divine Revelation find 
no place in a religion of pure Irnraanentism 
Since only physical phenomena are the objects ot 
science, everything else in Religion not subject to 
interior or exterior experience, (Agnosticism) has 
been added by Faith, which the Modernist choses 
to eliminate from hiS sj^stem of religion As 
Faith and Science arc to be entirely divorced from 
each other so also the Church and the State 

Perhaps no one Modernist taught the whole 
system as outlined, foX it was nipped in the bud 
before it had time to cryatalixe and fully syn- 
chroniae In fact no two exponents fully agreed 
on anything Pius X’a condemantion caught them 
unawares. Everyone, nevertheless, of the above- 
named tenets was taught by one or the other 
Modernist. 

The origin of Modernism is to be sought re- 
motely in Pantheism and Cnoaticism, proximately 
la the Subjective Philosophy of the XX century 
Its two baste doctrines are Agnosticism and Im 
manentism. It leans on the teachings of such 
philosophers as fCant, Jacobi and Schleiermacher**, 
etc., who place the essence of religion in interior 
feeling and sentiment (Gefuhlsreligion)i or on 
James, Bergson** and Spitta who find the es- 
sence of religion in man’s inner yearning for 
God. In Germany, the theory of “seutimcatal” 
er “mtettn-ly erperimimfut ' rtligion found 
■taruidh tJ m A. JUtichl and A. Har 



na k** a F an e xi A Saba er and E Meni 
goz (F de mu * The ph osoph co theolog al 
on ep of Fa h T uth and Re e a on g adu 
a Ij wo b d th way a o no Cathol c cles 

both ‘1°'^ ^ found b h 

a ptance and p paganda by Edoua d Le Roy 
and L Laberthoniere*^, la England,^ by M. G. 
Tyrrell*, and in Italy by E. Euonaiuti, P Murri 
and an anonymous author of Programtaa del 

modermsts (Rome, 1907) i in Germany, by 

Hugo Koch, Jos Schnitzer and Jos Wittig In 
the United States foreign infiltration was hardly 
noticeable, although there were a few French and 
English teachers who sought to inoculate the 
American Seminaries with Modernistic theories. 
In one particular case the accusation was proven 
to have been entirely false. American Catholic 
theologians were too deeply rooted in the Rock 
of Peter to be shaken by the storm, 

The Catholic Church, ever on the alert to chal- 
lenge new doctrine not In conformity with the 
traditional teachings of antiquity, took swift ac- 
tion against the Modernistic movement Many 
of the new tenets had already been pre-condemned 
by the Vatican Council in 1870. In chapters 2-4- 
the Council had clearly taught that faith In the 
Catholic sense rests on divine testimony or au- 
thority as revealed in the Scriptures and trans- 
mitted by tradition down the centuries, sustained 
by prophesies, miracles or other divine manifesta- 
Uons A “coecua ductus”, or blind leadership or 
impulse, resting on uncertain. Individualistic and 
private feeling, sentiment or experience has no 
place m the Catholic concept of Faith. The Cath- 
olic Church demands infinitely morel Furthermore, 
in her Constitution “De Ecclesia Dei” the Coun- 
cil adamantly upheld the traditionally taught au- 
thority of the Church to defend the “depositum 
fidei” (the treasury of the Faith) and to spread 
the knowledge of tlje same only through her au- 
thorized teachers Then as early as 1906 and 
1907, after certain books had been placed on the 
“Index”, individual Italian and French bishops 
took action against their respective priests who 
had become inoculate with Modernism. The first 
papal repercussion was the Decree “Lamentabih” 
of July 3, 1907 in which Piux X in the fotm of 
the Syllabus adopted by Piui IX, condemned 6S 
propositions and stigmatized them as “Errores 
modermstarum de Ecclesia, Revelatione, Christo, 
Sacramentis”. (See Syllabus of errors, papal.) 
This was followed on Sept. 8, 1907 by the En- 
cyclical* “Paccendi” which contained a detailed 
charactenzation and criticism of Modcmism. But 
the Encyclical went farther. It directed bishops 
to be vigilant regarding doctrinal tenets of their 
professors in philosophico-theological seminaries 
and concerning the books used an ri consulted by 
students The Pope charged the bishops to es- 
tablish vigilance committees to see that there be 
no further infiltration of false doctrines. He 
threatened the adherents of the latter with elcom. 
munkation On Sept. 1, 1910 Pius went even, 
still farther and in his Motu-Propno* “Sacral urn 
Antistitum” ordered every priest m the world to 
take tie “Ontfa M — a soleins 


p ofe s on of Fath and ab u a on of all Mod 
ensceos whhae speafi a y enume ated 
Tho e who ehi ed o ake the Oa h were to be 
deposed and no longe pe m ted to funct on as 
pa o o ea he s (De ee of the Holy Offi e, 
Aug 28 1907) The Oath sin vogue and 
demanded of all clerics before the reception of 
Major Orders; of professors ct all Catholic phi- 
losophico-theological Institutions of learning be- 
fore accepting office as also at the beginning of 
each scholastic year, of all Pastors of souls, pre- 
lates (Bishops, Generals, Provincials) and of all 
Religious Superiors before canonical Induction 
into office, or, as in tbe case of Bishops, before 
consecration or transferal to a new Diocese This 
rulmg was confirmed by a Decree of the Holy 
Office, March 22, 1918 and by the Constitution 
“Deus Scientiarum Dominus”, of May 14, 1931, 
which required the Oath not only of all Chithohc 
professors, lay and cleric, at Universities, but also 
of all candidates for academic degrees 

Modernism is practically a dead issue in the 
Catholic Church, whereas only a relatively small 
number of Protestant Divines still adhere strictly 
to Its doctrines The most of them cleve to the 
old doctrines and demand something more for 
their own convictions and from their followers 
than mere sentiment or personal interior experi- 
ence as the basis of universal, absolute truth and 
the foundation of a religion that deals with eter- 
nal, unalterable values See ecclesiastical com- 
missions. 

Lsxikon f Theolvgie u Kirchi VII, 249-25J, Cnfi. 
Encyc X. 415-421 , Diet de la Theol Cath. X. 
2009-47 For the recoided Acts of Pius X cf 
Acta Sanctac Sedts and “Acta Apost Scdis“ of the 
corresponding yeats; also H Denaiger Enchiridion 
Symboiorum pp 5fi4-386 (Freiburg m Br ; Herder, 
1932) , J M Sterret, Modetnism tn Religion (Eon 
don, 1922) , R L Moxon, Modermsm and Orthodoxy 
Ub 1924 ) ; J Rickaby, The Modernist (ib 19081 , 
ahe Neu> Cath Dictionary (London and New York, 
1929) p 641 , Seppelt-Lonler Frommelt, Short History 
of the Popes (London and St Loms Herder, 1932) 
pp 508-512 (a good explanation with citation of 
Papal Acts). RM.H, 

modernist: Broadly, one who makes the meth- 
ods and results of modern thought and life the 
norms for judging the claims of religious tradi- 
tion. Speafically, a modernist insists on apply- 
ing the contemporary historio-crilical method 
without favor to the sources, distinguishes the 
abiding experiences of religion reproduable today 
from the changing categories of Scripture and 
creed, and accepts the deliverances of tradition 
to the degree they are reconcilable with evolu- 
tion, immanence, democracy and similar prevail- 
ing thought-forms of the modern world. See 
libera! theology; modermam, Cf. fundamental- 
ism. T.O.X. 

modes, ecclesiastical: (also medieval modes, 
church modes) Series of notes in scales with no 
definite pitch implied but with definite airange- 
ments of whole and half-tone intervals between 
notes. The church modes grew out of the Greek 
system of modes. They were used as early aa 
the second century. AU Gregorian chant* and 
all polyphonic* music before 1600 was written 
in the modal system. In the final syaCesn of 
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modes the e we e fourteen 6 ales the odd aum 
be be ng atiihen tthcre the ertreitte notes of 
the ale we e he same a the final and the 
even numbe 3 be p agal whe e the final notes 
we e the same a the co respond og autheat c 
modes bu the ex erne xi tes were a fou th below 
the carresponding' airthentic modes. Tie dom- 
inant note of each mode was the reciting note. 
The dominant note was a fifth above the final of 
each authentic mode and a third above the final 
of each plagal mode) except when either dominant 
or final should fall on S in which ease it was 
moved to C. 

Mode I — Dorian 

Extreme note D Final D Dominant A 
Mode II — Hypodonan 
Extreme note A Final D Dominant T 
Mode III — Phrygian 

Extreme note E Final E Dominanr C 
Mode IV- — Hypophrygisn 
Extreme note B Final E Dominant A* 
Mode V — Lydian 

Extreme note F Final F Dominant C 

Mode VI — Hypolydian 
Extreme note C Final F Dominant A 

Mode VII — Mlxolydian 
Extreme note O Pinal G Dominant D 
Mode VIII — Hypomixolydian 
Extreme note D Final G ’Donamajit C 
Mode IX — Aeolian 

Extreme note A Pinal A Dominant E 
Mode X — Hvpoasolian 
Extreme note E Final A Dominant C 

Mode XI— Ionian 

Extreme note C Final C Dominant G 

Mode XII — Hypoionian 
Extreme note G Final C Dominant E 

Mode XIlI — -Locrian (hypothetical) 

Mode XIV— 'Hypolocnan (hypothetical) 

♦ otcepihoQ 

Many medievalists professed that each mode 
had its own ethos and was especially suitable to a 
particular use in time or place or mood, much 
like the Creek idea of ethos. 

G Grove, Dicttonary af Mujtc and Mjisteiam 
(1935), article modes, ecclesiastical, G Reese, 
Miis)c m tha Middle Agts (l?40) ; D Ferguson, 
A History of Musical Thought (1935 J ^ h.b 

modus vivendi; See concordat. 

Moflat, Robert! (I79S-18S3) Scottish mission- 
ary horn near Edinburgh, who set out for Africa 
111 1SI6 For more than twen^ years he labored 
in South Africa, translated the JIT and Psalms 
into the Bechuana tongue, and the whole of the 
Bible into Sechwana He was a versatile builder, 
smith, farmer, linguist, author and teacher who 
converted his primitive followers into civilized 
Christians David Livingstone* became his son- 
in law p K j, 

Moftamtaed or Muhammud or Mahomet: 

(£70-632 A.D.) The founder of the religion that 
bears his name (,\foiaininedaiifsin*), was born 
into the powerful Karcish tribe at Mecca* in 
Arabia. At first he was called XJhn’l Kassim, 
later entitled Mohammed, meaning “jjjg 


One H s father d ed wo months befo e h s 
b h and h s moth when he was s x yea s of 
age He vra rea ed £ s by a g andfa her and 
then by an uacle a a boy o ts ng the a er n 
ca avan on neys At the age of 25 he be ame 
the ch ef me chan and amel d ve_ of a r ch 
widow, Khadija, whom he married three years 
later In business enterprises he visited Palestine 
and Syria, met Arabians, Jews and Christaans, 
and conversed often with them of God. His 
reputation for honesty and justice was well estab- 
lished, and with four others he vowed to take the 
part of the oppressed. 

W'th time to brood upon the larger issues of 
life, he sought a greater revelation of God, The 
popular belief in many gods and idol worship 
was abhorent to him He decided there is only 
one God, Allah*, and salvation requires submis- 
sion to him. With this conviction he committed 
himself to the service of the one true God, and 
received an urgent call to be his prophet He 
recognized other prophets as Adam, Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus, ard believed himself to be the 
final prophet to whom the complete revelation 
was given A vision came to him and a voice 
saying, “Igra” (recite), delivered a series of mes- 
sages from God that became the Karan*, His 
wife, Khadija, his nephew Ali, and the freedman 
adopted as his son Zaid, promptly accepted his 
revelations, which came over a period of twenty- 
three years 

In the first year of his mission he won only 
eight converts, who assembled in his home and 
prayed faithfully to Allah. After three years, 
with scarcely twenty followers, he publicly de- 
clared his purpose to overthrow the 360 idols and 
establish worship of Allah, the one God Per- 
secuted, boycotted and segregated, he appealed to 
the citizens of Vathrib (later called d-MedinOi 
“the city”, I e , of the prophet), who agreed to 
receive him His fiighc from Mecca to a moun- 
tain cave is ktiown as the hijra or hejtra, and 
initiated the era and calendar of Islam, July 16, 
622 AD. 

At Medina by eloquent preaching he converted 
the whole city except the Jews, and became dicta- 
tor upon a sixfold pledge. (I) We will not wor- 
ship any hut the one Godj (2) we will not steals 
(3) we will not comipit adulterys (4-) nor kill 
our children, (5) we will not slander m any- 
wises (6) nor will we disobey the prophet in any- 
thing that is right. He built a mosque for daily 
players and congregational worship, carried on a 
thorough program of military and religious edu- 
cation, attacked caravans from Mecca, and de 
feated Meccan armies m decisive battles 

When Mecca surrendered he became its dic- 
tator at the age of 60- His first act was to abolish 
the idols, a reform which has survived m Islam 
to this day. With military victory he changed 
from a prophet to a conquering ruler. He per- 
secuted the Jews who refused to accept his re- 
ligion, and reduced Christians to dependency. He 
sent embassies to the four great empires of Ah- 
bysmia, Egypt, Greece and Persia, demanding al- 
legiance to the faith, and when they refused be 
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tin fled Arab a and nvaded tkese emp res Two 
yea 3 late he d ed (632 AD) hut h s arm es 
raa bed on n fanat al aeal unt 1 they conque ad 
three on nen s 

As a p ophe Mohammed saw a \ s on of one 
God and one brotherhood of the faith He had 
the conviction and the courage to attack evil and 
proclaim his message. As a statesman he was 
vigorous, astute, determined and irresistible. He 
won and organized his followers by contagious 
purpose into a compact moral force. He was 
faithful to his family and friends until his first 
wife died, then provided himself with a harem, 
and attacked his enemies with fury and deception 
The force of his personality continues to influ- 
ence the millions of his devoted followers 

Sir William Muir. The Ufe of Mahomet (4 vols 
London, 1858-1861, abridged in one vol 1894) , 
D S Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Ktje of Islam 
(1905) . T^t Andtae, Mohammed the Man and His 
Fattb (1956) . Essad Bey, Mohammed (tr by H 
L Ripperger. 1930) p e-j. 

MOHAMMEDAN TERMINOLOGY; Abu 
Hanifa, Admadiya, Al-Kindi or Alchindus, Al~ 
Gaziali or Al-Ghazali, Al-Farabi or Alfarabiuaj 
Allah, Avicenna or Ibn-Sma, Averrhoea or Aver- 
roest Bahaisro, bisraillah, caliph or khalif, cres- 
cent, Druses, fakihj faker or faqirj Fatiha or 
Fatihah, fatwa or futwaj fiqh, Gabars or Ghe- 
berej Gehenna, Hadith or hadis, hadj or hajjj 
Hallaj or al-Hallajj hegirai Hanbal, Iblis or 
Eblu, ijma, imam or imaum, Islami Ismailis, 
Israfil or Israfel, jihad or jehad, jinai Kaaba or 
Caaba, kafir or kaffir, kalami khalif, Kharijites) 
kihla or kiblahj kismets Koran or Quran, Mahdi, 
Malikites! Mecca, Medina, mimbar, Moslems 
mosque, muftis mujtahid, mulla, Murjites, mu- 
takalhm or mutikallimum, Mutaailltes, pir, qadi, 
Qadantes, Qarraatians, Quran, Ramadan, Saba- 
ism, shaikh, Shi ites, Sufism, Sunnas Suunitess 
suras, taqiyya, tauhid, ulama, Wahabites, welis 
or walls, aakat 

The above terms appear separately in this £n- 
cvclopedia p.k.j. 

Mohamraedaiiism : The religion of the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed* (S70-632 AD.), who an- 
nounced himself as the prophet of the one true 
God, Allah* Numerous references to Hebrew 
and Christian traditions indicate unquestionably 
bis indebtedness to these faiths. For a time he 
allied himself with the Jews and Christians, de- 
claring the same God, honoring many of the same 
prophets, and facing Jerusalem la prayer. The 
primitive religion of Arabia and Zoroastrianism* 
were other sources providing content for the new 
faith taking form in the dynainic mind of Mo- 
hammed. Yet the prophet did not borrow slav- 
ishly from any source; and whatever passed 
through the crucible of his eiperience came forth 
transformed Islam is less dependent upon Juda- 
ism than 13 Christianity Before long Mohammed 
turned from Jerusalem to Mecca*, and the breach 
among these religions widened to a chasm. 

The passionate zeal for the mission of Allah, 
which Mohammed found in revelations, was elo- 
qneuljy c to hi* family and tncndi, 


but e s ed by the ctaens of Me a who thought 
h in demented Pers u on drove him to flee and 
seek conve ts elsewhe e H s fi st el g ous com 
mun ty was e tabl hed at Med na* and after 
b er on es s the c y of Mecca was fina ly won 
Ten years after his flight all Arabia was united 
in a powerful movement of radical reform In 
less than 25 years his followers had taken Egypt, 
Palestine, Persia and Syria In 75 year* North 
Africa and Spam were embraced in the crescent*, 
and Islam remained for centuries the dominant 
empire of the Mediterranean world 

For 28 years after Mohammed’s death the 
leadership was carried on successively hv four of 
his closest comrades Abu Eekhr, Omar, Othman 
and All (See caliph) Thereafter permanent 
political divisions arose 1 ) The Omayyad 
Caliphate (660-750 AD) at Damascus extended 
its sway over North Africa and Spam. 2) The 
Abbaside Caliphate (750-1258 AD) maintained 
Its capital at Bagdad 3) The Fatimite Caliphate 
(910-1171 AD.) ruled Egypt and North Africa 
4) The Spanish Caliphate was established at 
Cordova (755-1236 AD)j 5) the Moorish 
Caliphate at Granada (1238-1492 AD.), 6) The 
Ottoman Turkish Caliphate came to power in 
1299 and continued to 1924 AD., when the 
Sultan at Constantinople was deposed by the Na- 
tional Assembly 

The two main sects of Islam split over the 
question of the successor to Mohammed The 
Sunnites* recognize the first four Caliphs as true 
successors of Mohammed, while the Sht ites* up 
hold family succession, and regard All and his 
followers as the divinely ordained Caliphs The 
Sunnites number 150,000,OCN) and as the majority 
body hold firmly to the orthodox traditions They 
adhere strictly to the Sunna* CWay) which has 
come down directly from the founder The Shi 
ites represent the liberal branch of Islam, and 
continue to look for a future leader ionam) 
From this group arose the mystical devotion of 
Sufism*, the messianic and missionary Edhetssi* 
and other movements 

The Moslem faith {tman) rests first of all in 
the basic conviction of one God and no other 
Allah 16 addressed m prayer by 99 names, and 
his attributes include all-seeing, all-hearing, all- 
speaking, all-knowing, all-willing, all-powerful 
He is loving, compassionate, forgiving yet stern 
in punishment and arbitrary in purpose. Asso- 
ciated with God are angels* who support his 
throne, guard hell, and serve as mtermediariea 
The four chief angels are Gabriel, who brings 
revelations, Michael, guardian of the Jews, 
Raphael (Azrael), the angel of death, and Uriel 
(Israfil) who is to sound the trumpet at the 
resurrection.* There are also good and evil spirits 
(yirt»* or genii') 

Chief sources of revelation are sacred scriptures 
and prophets Of 104 sacred books, only four 
are thought to have survived. The Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, the Gospel and the Koran** The Koran 
IS so final that no other book is needed It is the 
created word of God. eternally preserved on 
tablets m heaven, revealed to M by 
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IViohammedanism 

G b e Maay p ophe a e cfe ed to and 
thoufL the niimbe s put a hg'h as 300 000 the 

X ch f p ophe 3 a e Adam Noah Ab aham 
Mo es Je us and M hammed tach omm e oned 

0 p 0 a m a new d pen a on Mohammed he 
lasC and greatest ot the ptopheta is predicted hj 
ail of Kis predecessors 

The eschatology is an elaborate portrayal of 
the final judgment, heaven and hell The souls 

01 unbelievers "will be tortured m hell until the 
resurrection at the end of the world, when the 
trumpet sounds and the graves will open. Good 
and evil deeds are weighed in the balance, and 
everyone must pass over hell on a bridge finer 
than a hair and shaper than a sword As the 
righteous enter heaven they will be invited to 
feasting, music, fine garments, perfume, and 
large-eyed maidens 

The five duties (dm) laid upon every Moslem 
are 1) piofesaion of faith, ie, repeating the 
creed daily, 2) prayer five times every 24 hours 
facing Mecca, 3) almsgiving, or the payment of 
poor-rates, 4) fasting every day from dawn to 
dusk m the month of Ramadan, and S) the pil- 
grimage to Mecca once in a life time 

Mohammedans number about 160,000,000 in 
Asia, 44,000,000 in Africa, 3,000,000 m Europe 
and 20,000 in North America, a total of ap- 
proiimatBlv 209,020,000. The civil and crim- 
inal laws arise from the Kcran and the Sanna 
Circumcision la practiced, four wives are allowed, 
the husband may divorce a wife by declaration and 
refunding part of the dowry Alcoholic liguora, 
pork and meat offered to idols, strangled or 
killed by a blow, are prohibited. The unity and 
traditionalism of Islam is deeply affected by the 
upheaval of modern civilisation, hut the loyalty 
of Moslems is not surpassed by adherents of any 
religion See Alfarabij sacred literatures, salva- 
tion 

A S Ameer, Tie Sprit tj hlam (1922 ) ; T W 
Arnold, Ths Legacy of Islam (1931) . R Levy, The 
Sociology of Islam (2 vols 1930-1933) . D B Mac- 
Donald, The Religious Attitude and Lsfe in Islam 
(1909) , and The Encyclopedsa of Islam. P.E.J 

Mohammedanism in C3iina: See Chinese re- 
ligious 

Mohenjo-daro : Site of an ancient city in the 
Indus Valley excavated and described by Sir John 
Marshall, revealing a highly developed culture in 
India as early as 3000 B C , long before the in- 
vasion of the Aryans Of the utmost importance 
in the study of the origins of Hinduism*, 

Sir John Marshall, Mehenjo-daro and the Indut 
Ctotltzatien (London, 1931), 3 vols. b. 

Mohism : Sec Chinese Terminology. 

moira: See fate 

moksha* The general term meaning salvation in 
Hinduism The specific content of the term 
varies according to the sect to which one belongs. 
See salvation, Hindu C. 5 .B 

Molinism; One of the systems which tries to ex- 
pfam the action of drrine grace on the h 
wilL Ltni de Molmi 1533-1600) the Spamih 
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Je u who £ t developed t emphas zes the f ee. 
dom of he w 11 w th u de a ting f om the ef 
fi a y and p o ty f g a e Mo n m as mod 
fied by Leonard Less us* (1S54 1623) s s 1 
aught n the theo og al s hools of the Jesu ts* 
It occasioned a great theological struggle m the 
Roman Catholic Church in the seventeenth century 

ear. 

Molmos, Michel: (1640-1692) Spanish priest 
who became popular director of conscience at 
Rome and chief exponent of Catholic Quietism* 
His Guide spirttaelle revealed in 1675 his theory 
of the union of purified souls with God in this 
life, thus nullifying the offices of the Church His 
book was condemned and he was imprisoned bv the 
Inquisition* until his death, the date of which is 
not certain. Sec Guyon, Madame w w c 

Moloch or Molech; A pagan deity to whom 
children were sacrificed at Topheth in the Valley 
of Hinnom outside Jerusalem, mentioned in the 
Hebrew Eibie m Lew IS 21, 20 2-Si I Kings 
117, II Kings 23 10, Jer. 32.35, in the Sep- 
tuagint text of Amos 5 26, and in Acts 7 43. 
The form Molech is Hebrew, the Greek form 
being Moloch The worship of this deity was 
apparently introduced by Ahaz, suppressed by 
Josiah, and possibly later revived. The common 
scholarly opmioo has been that Moloch was a 
Canaamte fire-god Melek (“King”) whose name 
was written by the Hebrews with the Vowels of 
bosheth (“shame”) Recent studies have shown 
that there was an ancient Syro-Mesopotamiau 
deity Muluk (or Maltk), and that Punic molok 
meant “vow” or “pledge”. It has therefore been 
conjectured that Moloch was an early Semitic 
deity who was the special patron of vows, to 
whom children were sacrificed as the most bind- 
ing pledge of the sanctity of a vow (\V F. Al- 
bright) See Gehenna J p h 

Molokans; See Russian sectarianism. 

tnonadism or monadology : (Gr monas, unit) 
The name referring to the pluralistic metaphysical 
theory which, denying quantitative monism, spon- 
sors qualitative monism and finds in relatively (or 
completely) self-sufficient, animate entities au- 
tonomous and unique centers of action (monads). 

Natural law and interaction among monads 
has received a diffeient explanation ever since 
Bruno* first advanced this concept. In recent the- 
ory (cf J Ward, W. James, C Hartshorne), the 
independence of monads has been used to explain 
natural evil, evolution, and to affirm some con- 
tingency at the heart of things See Leibnizj 
panpsychism. p a a 

monarchiaDlsm : A doctrine current within the 
second and third-century Church stressing the 
unity {monarchtd) of the divme nature as against 
the ultimately-prevailing tendency to affirm per- 
sonal distinctions within the Godhead It is cus- 
tomary to distinguish two broad types The first, 
called dynarmstre, was represented by the Alogi, 
Theodotoi of Byzantnim, Artemoa, and Paul of 
Samonta* They taugh that Chr ft waa a mert 
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man who had b en adopted o constjtu ed the 
S n of God a he haa poa e np: a rae aphy cal 
eq a y w h the Fa he The se ond callea 
m d m he d h the pe sons of the T n ty* 
^ e bu m des of the one God s man fe ation 
Noetus of Stnyrnaj Praieas of Carthage, and 
Sabelhus were among its adherents See patri- 
passianismj Sabelllanism. f e s. 

monarohomaehs : The name was invented by 
William Barclay in his rsgno ec regalt pa- 
tesiate (1600) to describe any writer who jos- 
tified the right to resist. It did not imply an 
objection to monarchy as such The raonarcho- 
roachs were a group of Huguenot pamphleteers 
who developed arguments in opposition to abso- 
lute royal power Their aim was constitutional 
monarchy, the king deriving his power from the 
people or community. 

T W Allen, A iiutary cf PoUtical Thought t/i 
ths Stxteinth Century (London. 1928) , J N, Figgis, 
Studies of Political Thought from Gersoti to GroUtts 
{Cambridce. 1923), 2 ed . K. Tietimann, Dte Mon- 
archomachsn (Leipzig, 1895) H H. 

monasticism : A concept used to denote a mode 
ot life pertaining to people living in seclusion 
from the world, having religious vows, and fol- 
lowing a fixed rule. The purpose is always the 
same by withdrawing from the world the re- 
ligious hopes to achieve a life whose ideal is dif- 
feient from and largely at variance with that fol- 
lowed by the majority of mankind, and the means 
used to gam this ideal are self-abnegation and an 
organized asceticism* Monasticism Is not some- 
thing peculiar to Christianity for we £nd it being 
practiced in every religion that has reached a high 
ethical development and integration Pre-Chris- 
tian monasticism flourished amongst two groups 
of Jews, the Essenes and the Therapeutae**, The 
beginnings of Christian monasticism are found 
in Egypt of the third century A D where 
groups of hermits'* bound themselves to a life of 
denial in certain things Amongst these Egyptian 
cenobites* the most famous was St Anthony*, 
and from him was derived that form of monastic 
life that prevailed in Egypt until the middle of 
the fifth century. However, this form of monas- 
ticistn was more eremitical, and it was not until 
the time of St Pachomlus* i(4th century) that 
true monasticism arose About 3 IS Pachomius 
established the fiist Christian monastery at Taben- 
nisi Pachomius had introduced the idea of a 
“religious order” by giving laws that regulated 
the least detail of a monk’s life, by having meals 
and prayers in common, and by making work a 
thing to be done for its own sake and not as a 
mere occupation, which it had been considered by 
the earlier hermits The Pachomians spread rap- 
idly through Egypt and Abvssmia until in 4-10 
there were 7,000 Pachonilan monks. This 
monachism began to wane about 500 In the 
Greek rite St. Basil* adapted the monastic Ideal 
to the needs of the Eastern Church. (See Ba- 
eilians) His variations of monasticism remained 
the standard among the Greeks and Eastern Slavs. 
Monasticism was brought to -Rome by St. Athana- 
■ms* while viaitmg there m 3+0 The Ervt pa- 
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man nt wo k ng adap a on of the deal was ef 
f c d by S Bened * who fo med c 500 the 
Bened t ne* u e Amongs the Bened c nes the 
od da wa en el p d n the po a c If 
of he ommun ty o wh ch he bound h m elf The 
great task of the day was the chanting of the 
Office, but amongst these monks work took a 
more Important role than it had in Eastern mon- 
achism. Two innovations of Benedict were 1) 
the ideal of law and order, i e , the pule bound 
the abbot no less than the monk; 2) the idea of 
stability whereby a monk and the community were 
bound to each other for life The only serious 
competitor in ths West of the Benedictine rule 
was that of St Columban* of Ireland, but in the 
7th century the two rules met in the Columban 
abfaejs of central Europe, and the rule of Benedict 
was adopted even by the Irish monks With the 
wars against the Mohammedans arose two new 
types of religious orders, the orders of ransom 
and the military orders*; and the beginning of 
the !3th century saw the origin of the great men- 
dicant orders* the Franciscans, the Dominicans, 
the Carmelites and the Augustmlaa Hermits. The 
beginning of the 13th century was a period of 
flourishing monasticism for the friars were in the 
first fervor ot their origin and the older orders 
of monks were reflecting the results of Hille- 
brand’s reforms But in the latter 1 3th centuiy 
and the Hth century a period of decline set in 
which, with the exception of some reforms, con- 
tinued until the Reformation With the Reforma- 
tion a new type of religious arose, the Regular 
Clerks*, of whom the most famous are the 
Jesuits*. From the time of the Reformation until 
the present the lot of religious orders has been a 
varied one, especially since suppression by ecclesias- 
tical and secular power has been used frequently 
against them. Yet beginning with the last half of 
the 19th century they have shown a remarkable 
revival and vitality of growth coupled with a great 
increase in new types of communities, especially in 
religious institutes which have the common life 
and take simple vows of poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience Most of these are called institutes or con- 
gregations See abbeys Acoeraetae, Anchorite, 
Casslan, Cassiodorus, Hieronymites , Humihati, 
novice, prior T.T.ii 

monergism t The doctrine of some Augustinians 
who affirmed that regeneration is the work of 
the Holy Spirit alone, the human will being pas 
sive and having no part Cf synergism 

F.G E. 

monism, epistemological: See epistemology 

monism, metaphysical: See ontology. 

Moaod, Wilfred: (1867- ) Professor of the- 
ology in the Faculty of Protestant Theology at 
Fans. Developing a modern gnosticism*, the 
impotency of God preoccupies him He is of the 
opinion that there occurred a prehistoric moral 
and metaphysical fall He distinguishes between 
a coamogomc dynaraisin, a blind, instinctive, re- 
inaj^Ue and dcmoiu pliy* cal And ▼ tal uopetuf 


mcnophyshlsm 


Montaigne 


and a redemptive dynaitnsro of the Logos. As 
the gnostics have been iminstlg slandered and 
their ditalnm suppressed hg (he church, gnosticism 
did not have a chance to develojj all its re- 
sources The belief in the Demiurge*, the doc- 
trine of the adversary, the view of “la quatrieine 
idee" and the doctrine of trinity are the pivots of 
Monoa'a monumental system, His theology ts 
partly a revival of Marucheaa* dualism. Hi» 
dualism Is not absolute, like that of the foUowens 
of Maai. The perpetuity and final victory of 
God and the good implies the ultimate redem^ 
tion of the Demiurge of our world and the ul- 
timate disappearance of demiurgic activity- 
aod combines the Mamchean tendencies with the 
theses of Giordano Bruno* and the angelology of 
St Paul. , 

He admits tJiat from the point of pore phi- 
losophy agnostiusm is the Only respectable and. 
reasonable attitude towards the ontological prob- 
lem of God What he terms "la quatrihme Idee”, 
13 tte hypotliesis that the Father does riot neiong 
to the structure of the vvorid In order to believe 
,n Him one must cease to Seek Him m nature 
for nature re.mains an unknown X, sometimes 
divme, sometimes satanlc Thus God is differ^t 
from the Father He affirms God the Father but 
denies "God". The Father is neither la history 
nor in nature Monod seeks to eroulpate the true 
God from the responsibility of evil and suffering. 

{Toyonfs a mx atbfos (Pans. 1906) 1 t-r 
pro fltme /u i>m, Somme tUologtiue, Journel a no 
pasttot, 3 vois (Pans, 19J5) . H.B. 

monophysitistn : Purely dogmatically consid- 
ered the concept signifies the doctrine that insists 
upon the unity of the d.vme and human in Christ 
in tie realm of physical life. In principle, the 
logos becomes flesh, in reality, however, the flesh 
becomes transformed into divine nature. The 
Syrian Jacobites*, the Coptic, Aoyssinian and Ar- 
menian churches were monophysitic The party’s 
decisive characteristic is in opposition to the or- 
tho don two-nature doctrine of Christ’s nature 
adopted by the Council of Chakedon*. See Ag- 
noetae, Christology, Dyophysitlsi Eutychesi 
henoticon, monotheletssinj Three Chapter con- 
troversj, Theopaschites. 

G Kruger, M-onophytittsehl Streitigkeiteo (Jena, 
18341 H V. Schubert, Gesebhhtt 4er cortstitebeo 
Km be m PotAmtUdaUer (Tubingen, 1921) , C .W 
J Walch, Bntvjurf ettter eollitandingen Hisiotre dtt 
Kessereieo, Spaliangen »W ^lipfom-streisiskuteo, 
bit aaf die deiten der Peformatlon (Leipzig, 1762- 
1785) in eleven volumes h.b. 

moQOlJieism . The belief that the cosmos i* a 
unity, that only one God ezists in the universe, 
and mat he has created and orders all things. 
This belief was introduced m Israel first by Sec- 
ond Isaiah in the emle about 440 B C and be- 
came increasingly populap until fully established 
in the course of post-exilic days. Many Egyptian 
scholars assert (sec works of J H. Breasted) 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton (137S-13S8 BC.) was a mono- 
theist and some scholars maintain this also of 
Moses See S. Freud, Moses and Monotheism 
(1939), W F, Albright, Krom tin Stone Age te 
Ckru^oMi] (1940) and Ateioetloci o»d sit St- 


Itgton of Israel (1942) The majority scholarly 
opinion is thar both were still in the heaotheistic 
stage. Although each worked relentlessly for lie 
worship of the god he championed as the key to 
national unity, neither came to the point of deny- 
ing the existence of other deities. The rival 
claims of primitive worshipers, each asserting that 
his particular god made sun, sky, land, sea, etc, 
should not be confused with monotheism, which 
is the product only of advanced philosophic spec- 
uiation See Amos, Elohim; henotheism, post- 
exilic, Isaiah (Second), shemas theism rew 

tnonotheletism : In its inception this Chris 
tological* doctrine held that the god-man acted ai 
one, unitary energy. Later it asserted that Christ, 
as god-man, had one will It was the moaophy- 
sices who defended earlj a monergenetic and 
monothelctic Christology. The upholders of this 
doctrine were combated as heretics by the orthodo* 
theologians See Constantinople, Councils of, 
dyotheletism 

G Owsepian, Dte Emstehuogsgeschtchte des Moo 
othelettsirtos (Leipzig, 1897) , H v Schubert, Ge- 
jchtchte der cbrtstttchen Kircbe im PrumWelahet 
(Tabngea, JP21), jj j, 

monsignor- (Ital, my lord, but without any 
feudal connotation, plural, monsignori, abbrevia. 
tion. Mgr, or Msgr) A title pertaining, by vir- 
tue ot their office, to all prelates* of the Roman 
Catholic Church in tie West In a narrower sense 
the title IS used for the prelates of the Roman 
Court, active and honorary, such as papal or do- 
mestic prelate. In Europe it is more gracefully 
the common title of bishops, eg,, in France, 
Monseigneur. Sec clergy j.vt. 

monstrance, or ostensorium ; (Lat, monstrart 
or ostendere, to show) In the Roman Catholic 
Church a gold- or (ilver-plated vessel with a 
transparent section m which the Host* is carried 
m procession or exposed for adoration, Originally 
shaped like a tower, and later a Gothic chapel, 
the form now used Is a band of precious metal 
about two inches deep encircling glass or crystals, 
front and back, between which (lunette) the Host 
is placed, this metal circlet, surrounded by metal- 
lic rajs and surmounted by a cross, rests on a 
stem arising from a round and heavy base, 

J».T 

Montaigne, Mtchel Eyquem, Sieur de. French 
essayist, b. at the Chateau de Montaigne, P^ngord, 
March 28, 1J33 and there d. September 11, 1392 
Wealthy, well-educated, and somewhat of a travel- 
ler, Montaigne dabbled m law and politics until 
the age of thirty-seven, when he retired to his 
chateau where, for ten years, he fashioned tie 
first two books of his famous Estops. During iis 
absence on a year and a half of travelling, he 
was made, like his father, the mayor of Bordeaux, 
which office he held for four years In 1388 h® 
published a new edition of his Essaps, revised and 
augmented by a third book. Though sometiince a 
akarp aatinsr of thr Roman Catholic Chnrch, he 
renounced her so praised her great 
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ly, and died during the celebration of Mass in 
his Eick-rooro. Although his ivorhs receiired a 
certain amount of ecclesiastical disapproval be- 
cause of tbeir Pyrrhoman skepticism and occa- 
Bionallj deliberate lasciviousness, they are classics 
of charming grace and lusty vitality, fascinating 
m their brilliant reflections of a worldly-wise stu- 
dent of human nature J f.t 

Montanism A Christian sect of the second cen- 
tury A D., named for Montanus of Ardabau in 
Phrygia. In 156 he proclaimed himself as the 
one through whom the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit had begun He was joined by the prophet- 
esses Pnsca and Maximilla in proclaiming the 
nearness of the end The main hodv of the 
church rejected the validity of these prophets and 
division inevitably resulted. Many who opposed 
the increasing worldliness of the church were at- 
tracted to the Montanist movement, including 
Tertullian* the great African theologian who 
joined them m 207 A D The movement was an 
attempt to reassert a primitive point of view in 
the face of the growing Hellenization of the 
mam body of the church See baptism for the 
dead. c-T.c. 

Montgomery, James: See hymns. 

Moody, Dwight Lyman; (1837-1899) The out- 
standing American revivalist since the Civil War. 
Bom in Northfield, Massachusetts, one of nine 
children he received little formal education He 
went to Work m Boston at seventeen, where, in 
a matter of fact way he decided to become a 
Christian, and from that moment his life was in- 
creasingly dedicated to advance the cause of per- 
sonal religion Coming to Chicago he became a 
shrewd shoe salesman, though he never permitted 
business to crowd out religion, and soon set about 
organising a Sunday School class made up of 
street urchins This grew into a Sunday School, 
then into a Church and finally into a Bible In- 
stitute His evangelistic career began on the 
close of the Civil War and his two early cam- 
paigns m England (1867, 1870) gave him a rep- 
utation throughout the English speaking world 
Returning to America he was continuously en- 
gaged until his death in holding great meetings 
throughout the United States and in Great Britain. 
Moody’s success as an evangelist seems impossible 
to explain adequately He has been characterised 
as “rough, honest, sincere, flat, without frills, 
old-fashioned, ungrammatical, always simple and 
grandly in earnest”, The impression he always 
left was that there was truth behind him greater 
than he 

W R Moody, D L. Misody (IPJO) . Gamaliel 
Bradford* D L Moody A Worker rn Souls (1927) 

w w.s. 

Moore Lectures, T. V.: The “T. V Moore Lec- 
tures” were founded by a bequest of Thomas Ver- 
ticr Moore, formerly a professor in San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, California. 
According to the terms of the gift the lectures 
s h a l l he pontiTc eapoaltioiis or of 


aspeci of Biblical study or of Christian truth, and 
shall be given only by men who are known as 
sincere believers in what is known histoncallv 
as the evangelical Reformed Faith 

The endowment amounts to $17,000 The first 
senes of lectures was given bv Robert E Speer 
Other lecturers have been Hugh Thompson Kerr, 
Adolph Keller, and E. Stanley Jones ACM 

moral a priori, or primacy of the practical 
reason' Kant, believing It “a fact of the practical 
reason” that man should do his duty and carry 
out the categorical imperative*, found implied 
three postulates moral responsibility and the free, 
dom of the will, an immortal life in which duty 
can be completed j God, who will recompense men 
according to their fulfillment of duty In view 
of its capacity to afiirm these postulates on sub- 
jects regarding which the purely theoretical rea- 
son can arrive at no conclusions, Kant recogmzes 
a certain “primacy of the practical reason”, some- 
times called “the moral a prion” W.K.W, 

moral argument for God: Sec God 

moral influence theory: See Ahailard, atone- 
ment; satisfaction. 

moral law: The ultimate principles that should 
govern human conduct For Kant these are 
found m the categorical imperatii e*. See con- 
science, ethics, law. Cf haustatcl w r w. 

moral obligation: Moral obligation, or duty, is 
felt as a command to follow a preoenbed course 
of action in preference to opposing inclinations 
This feeling has been variously interpreted as 
the dicta of conscience*; the voice of God, the 
authoritativeness of an ideal, the social pressure 
of one’s group, the compulsive influence of moral 
tradition , the demand for integration in behalf 
of the whole self in overcoming refractory im- 
pulses, and so on It has been attributed to in- 
tuition, reason, habit, experience, and divine rev- 
elation W.K.W. 

moral optimism* (religious melionsm) The at 
titude toward life which goes beyond meliorism* 
in asserting a divine factor which responds ta- 
\orably to man’s moral endeavor This attitude 
is critically optimistic and goes beyond any heroic 
attitude, however good, which stops short of a 
belief in divine providence for man As so dc- 
flned, this view is held by D. C. Macintosh See 
optimism. v r. 

moral progress: See progress' 

moral realism : See realism, moral. 

Moral Ro- Armamont : See Oxford Group. 

moral sense: A capacity believed by Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, and other eighteenth century phi- 
losophers to develop in the mind as a result of 
the association of ideas, It affirms moral judg- 
mtmtrrely and aflurda pi of a some 
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Clan*, Sec H Bcmar Af»r#J Snst (1930) 


snoral theology* A term regularly used to de- 
scribe the study of the Chnstian life in relation 
to God's revealed will, and bv eitensioa the en- 
tire problem of human hfe m relation to God, 
morally speaking. This subject includes the^ prin- 
ciples of the divine Will and that will relative to 
man (eternal law, natural law, positive Uw,^ etc )> 
a study of the nature and “end^^ of man fn the 
Jj^ht of the divine law, and a consideration of 
human behavior m relation to that law The 
study of cases (casuistrv), with various theories 
of their treatment, is also part of the general sub- 
ject 

morality plays * See rcHginua drama 

morals, double standard of: See double stand- 
ard of moral** 

Moravian Church, the: Its origin is traced to 
the evangelical movement in Bohemia led by John 
Hus*, who suffered martyrdom in 1415. Fol- 
lowers of the reformer effected an organisation, 
1457, called Unitas Fratrum* (Unity of Breth- 
ren) Four principles sened as basis of their 
union (a) the Bible as the onlv source of Chriatiao 
doctrine, (b) public worship to be conducted on 
the model of the Apostolic Church, (c) the Lord’s 
Supper to he received m faith and defined m the 
language cf Scripture, (d) true Christian life as 
essential evidence of saving faith* For their in- 
dependent ministrv the histone episcopate was se- 
cured through the AValdenses*, >et <iurch polity 
inclined to the confeientlal pattern Growth of 
the Church in Bohemia and Moravia was rapid. 
(See Bohemian (or Ciech) Brethren ) By 1500, 
there were about 400 parishes and 200,000 mem- 
bers Ecclesiastical resources were developed 
through elaboration of a confession of faith, trans- 
lation of the Scriptures from the original tongues, 
schools, colleges, and theological seminaries, pub- 
lication of catechisms and hymn-books. The XJm- 
tas Fratrum was the first church to put a hyrnnal* 
in the vernacular into the hands of the people, 
first edition 1501, 

The history of the Unitas Fratrum, for two 
centuries, was largely one of cruel persecutions 
Its organization was crushed during the Thirty 
Years* War* With the death of Bishop John 
Amos Comenius*, famous educator, the first part 
of the history of the Umtas ends, but not before 
this man of vision had provided for possible resus- 
citation by perpetuating the episcopacy through 
regular consecration and by publication of his 
^‘Batio Disciplinae*’, embodying the principles of 
the polity, the teaching, the work, and the dis- 
cipline of the Umtas 

The second part opens, 1722, when a company 
or fugitives from Moravia (hence the modern 
name Moravian Church), who had preserved tra- 
dition# of their father*, found — fuge tn Sftjfony 


Moravian 

on the otitc o Cou IT olaui Ludwig von 72n- 
r-md rf* n the evcajl their leader Xhci *etUe 
men H rmhut, bccanie the rxLIy ng center fo 
*ke-mjndcd omp* not*, Gcrruan p etifti* and 
others, so that renewal of the Church on the old 
principles was invigorated by an intusion of new 
life from the evangelical Church of Germany 
The fame ot Herrnhut, as presenting a union, of 
spiritual life with good works and industrial ac- 
tivitv, led to similar settlements elsewhere With- 
in two decades, centers were established in Bng- 
land and America, And a wonderful spiritual 
e^-penence, 1727, inspired evangeliamg zeal which 
led Moravians to embark on mission efforts m 
distant fields, thus inaugurating the modern Prot- 
estant missionary movement 

Piesent Condition and Characteristics 

(I), Enterpriees (a) Foreign missiona m Lab- 
rador, Alaska, among the Indians of North Amer- 
ica* m the West Indies, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Dcmarara, Surinam, Africa (South Africa and 
East Central Africa), West Himalaya (b) The 
“Diaspora Work**, an extensive agency for pro- 
moting spiritual life within the National (Prot- 
estant) Churches, without drawing members into 
the Moravian Church, carried on in Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Russia (c) Boarding schools, colleges, theological 
seminal ies (d) Church cvaagelization in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia 

(H). Constitution and Government. The whole 
Moravian Church, home provinces and mission 
fields, is still an organic Unity, each portion mam- 
taming its own characteristics Constitution and 
government are essentially conferentiaL General 
Synods and Provincial Synods meet periodically, 
General and Provincial Boards discharge the ad- 
ministrative functions. Moravian orders of the 
ministry are bibhops, presbyters, and deacons 

(III) Worship This combinea the liturgical 
clement with large meosuie of freedom in. order 
and forms of seivice A litany is used at Sunday 
morning worship Special liturgical services dis 
tinguish the festivals of the ecclesiastical year and 
certain “Memorial Days” m the history of the 
Moravian Chcich The hvmnology is rich and 
the music fully developed 

(IV) Doctrine The Modern Moravian Church 
has not put forth a formal confession of faith, but 
the cardinal points of doctrine are found in its 
catechism, its Easter Morning Litany, and in its 
“Synodal Results”. The Scriptures are held to 
be the only rule of faith and practice In sub- 
stantial agreement with other evangelical churches, 
the following truths are held to be essential, the 
doctrine of the total depravity of human nature, 
the love of God the Father, the real Godhead 
and the real humanity of Jesus Christ, our re- 
conciliation to God and our justification by faith 
thiough the sacrifice of Jesus Chnat, the Holy 
Ghost and His operations, good works as the 
fruit of the Spirit, the fellowship of believers, the 
second coming of the Lord, the resurrection of 
the dead unto life or unto condemnation, the 
Headship of Christ over the Church, which is Hi^ 
Body See Spanjenberg A- O 
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25 

8 022 

9 909 

Czech 0 lovak a Prov ti e 

0 

1 232 

5 395 

British Province 

42 

3,i66 

3,5^4 

American Province, North 

105 

18,553 

22,486 

American Province, South 

42 

10,660 

14,430 

Totals of the Home 

' ■ 



Church 

224 

41,633 

55,744 

Foreign Missions 

337 

55,624 

171,554 

Affiliated Societies 




Diaspora", Europe 

42 


30,000 

Totals 

603 

97.257 

257,298 


E deSchwcinitz, Hhtory of thi Church Known as 
the Vm*as Fratrum (18S5) , J Th, Mueller, Ge^ 
schichtc der Boemtschen Bruedcr, 3 vois (Herrnhut, 
1922*1931) , J T Hamilton, History of the Mo- 
fdvtan Church during ths 12ih and I9ti Centuries 
(1900) wN-s, 

More, Henry: (1614-1687) For this Cambnd^-e 
Platonist God is infinitely ettended throughout 
space and time and has at hia disposal a suW- 
dmate spiritual being, the apint of nature by 
which he can hold together in an orderly and 
purposive system a ■world which if left to mechan- 
ical forces would inevitably fly apart, 

A Colheitort of Several Bhdosophscal WitUngs 
(London, 1712), 4tlh ed , Opera omma (London, 
ld75 79), 4 vols HU 

More, Paul Elmer: (1S64-1937) Amencan cntic 
and philosopher, leading exponent of the Ne-w 
Humanism* Although he taught for brief pe- 
riods at Harvard and Bryn Mawr, w^as for five 
jears editor of The and later lectured 

occaslonallv at Princeton, he devoted himself 
mainly to writing 

His principal works include Shelburne Eftayt (11 
vols , 1904 21), Platonism (1917), The Religion of 
Plato (19211, Hellsntstic Philosophies (1923), The 
Christ of the New Tertament (1924), Christ she 
W'ord (1927), New Shelburne Essays (3 vols , 1928- 
36), and The Catholic Faith (1931) 

More, Sir Thomas: (1478-1535) H:s political 

satire, the Utopia, though modeled externally on 
Platons Republic, really expressed its author^s dis- 
like of an acquisitive society, the economic busi- 
ness enterprise His sharpest shafts of irony were 
reserved for the perfidy of diplomacy The moral- 
ity of an ideal community, as he saw it, was to 
pioduce good citizens and men of Intellectual and 
moral freedom, to do away with Idleness, to sup- 
ply the physical needs of all without excessive la- 
bor, to abolish luxury and waste, to mitigate both 
povertv and wealth, and to minimize greed and 
extortion His moral idea expressed the reason- 
ableness and open-mmdedness of humanism, the 
futihtv of a moral aspiration that cannot make its 
account with biute fact 

W E Campbell, Morels Utopia and hts Social 
Teaching (London, 1930) ; R ^ Chambers *‘Thc 
Saga and the Myth of Sir Thomas Afore * Proceed^ 
ifigj of the Brsfisb Academy (London, 1927) 

H H. 

Morehouse, Henry L ■ (1834-1917) For thirty- 
eia-ht years promnrent m Baptist Home Mission 
w rt_ Supported fuimdinj of Hm'^cnity of 


Ch ago and e e on of Ha pe as first p es 
den Es ab hed M n e s and M S6 ona es 
Benefit Boa d of the No the a Bap t Conven on 

CBM 

mores See tu n e 

Morgan, Thomas: See deism. 

Morgan, Thomas Jefierson: (1839-1902) Sol- 
dier, Baptist clergyman, educator, denominational 
leader Favored just war. Cominiasioner of In- 
dian Affairs under Harrison. Corresponding Sec- 
retary American Baptist Home Mission Society 

c H M 

Mormon, Book of ; Record of early inhahitants 
of America 

Joseph Smith, Jr,* claimed ang-el visits in 
spring of 1820 and in September 1823, and that 
gold plates were given him September 22, 1827. 
The translation o£ these plates is the Book of 
Mormom, first published in March 1830, by E B 
Grandin, Palmyra, New York (There have been 
over one hundred editions since then.) It re- 
lates to three migrations a) circa 2200 E C 
from Tower of Babel These were all killed, 
b) Descendants of Manasseh from Jerusalem circa 
600 B.C. c) Colony from Jerusalem led by son 
of Zedeklah 888 B.C, The latter two Imtnigra- 
tions combined, and later divided to form the 
Nephites and Lamanites These were visited by 
Christ after his resurrection and for two hundred 
years lived In peace. Later, circa 400 A.D , war 
destroyed all but the Lamanltes, who are the an- 
cestors of the American Indians sab. 

Mormons. See Latter Day Saints, Utah Mormon 
communism See communistic settlements, religious, 

Morrison, Robert: (1782-1834) The first Protes- 
tant missionary to China, born of Scottish par- 
ents at Buller’s Green, Northumberland. He 
studied the Chinese language in England and was 
seat in 1807 by the London Missionary Soaety 
to Canton, where he became translator for the 
East India Company He published a translation 
of the NT in 1814, and with Rev William 
MUne a translation of the OT in 1818 He 
founded an Anglo-Chincsc college In 1820, trained 
Chinese evangelists, and opened a dispensary. He 
constructed a Chinese grammar (1815) and a 
Chinese dictionary (6 vola 1821). He died lu 
Canton, August 1, 1834 pkj 

Morse Lectureship, the A lectureship estab- 
lished in 1865 by Professor Samuel F B 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph. Its capital 
sum 18 $10,000, it is given at least once m two 
or three years at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City The donor expressed hia deaiie 
that the lectures deal with the relation of the 
Bible to the sciences, “the vindication of the in- 
spiration and authority of the Bible against at 
tacks made on scientific grounds” AmoSg the 
lecturers who have appeared on this foundation 
J H. Barrows, William Sanday, H O. Taylor, 
J H Breasted, H R. MsnhaB, G. F Moore, 
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J A, Thomson, J E Vrutne 

(Data furnished by the Office of the Registrar 
of tFnion Theological Semmaty, N. Y.) 

V V 

mortal and venial sin: The major distinction in 
Catholic moral theology in regard to seriousness 
of sin*. Mortal sin is s deliberate sin in some 
^'eighty matter and thus an offence against God 
by which cne cuts fnmself off from God or, in 
the scholastic phrase, deprives himself of sanctify- 
mg grace or, following I St John v. 16, 17, 
brings on himself spiritual death. The act need 
not he witli this deliberate intention, as In formal 
apostasy*, but only in fact, as in an art deliber- 
ately chosen that subverts right order in essential 
relations to God, fellowmaa, or self. Venial am 
18 that which is slight in matter or which is 
done without deliberation. See penance j retention 
of sms. T.J.S. 

Moses (Or form of Heb. moshen) The Egyp- 
tian name of the tounder of the nation and re- 
ligion of ancient Israel* reputed author of the 
Pentateuch* and of the Oral Law of Judaism, 
and traditionalh famous ai the law-giver of 
Mount Smai. Undoubtedly an historical person 
though no contemporary records of his life sur- 
vive, except as incorporated in the Pentateuch 
from t' edition transmuted orally for at least four 
centuries. The narratives of Erodus*, though m 
the form of a theological interpretation of Israel’s 
constitutive period, and coloured With legend, 
embody the recoUection of decisive events in 
winch Moses was die leading igure, vie, a) 
the escape of the tribes from state-alavery m 
Esyptj culminating in an apparently miraculous 
deliverance from pursuit at a “sea of reeds” (tra- 
ditionally, the Red Sea) , and b) the creation of 
Israel as a people through a covenant mediated 
by Moses at Mount Sinai (Horeb) between Yah- 
weh, whose presence was maoifested by volcanic 
phenomena, and the escaped tribesmen. To the 
account of these events is prefxed the personal 
story of Moses, his Egyptian upbringing and 
Midi an exile, his call to prophetic leadership and 
his return to demand, with the support of plagues 
sent by Yahweh, liberty for his people 

In spite of its theological setting, legendary 
elenents and imaginaiy detail, there are good 
reasons to credit the substantial historicity of this 
account the strength of the tradition, jts coa- 
giuity With the dating and circumstances of Egyp- 
tian history, Moses’ Egyptian name and connec- 
tions, and above all the distinctiveness of Israelite 
prophetic religion as reflecting the outstanding 
personality and work of a roJigioos founder. 
Moiei is remeraheted neither as a warrior nor as 
a law'-giver in his own right, but as a prophet 
commissioned to speak for and to hu people, to 
announce and interpret Yahweh’s actions on the 
place of history, to claim for Yahweh the ejcdis- 
sive allegiance of Israel, and to be a spokesman 
of Yahweh’s will The classical prophetic ijiove- 
rnent of the Sth and 7th centuries B C. was con- 
sciously a renewal of Mosaic prophetism (see 
prophecy), and is inexplicable without it at an 


antecedent. To the moral stature and spiritual 
experience of Moses may be traced the thought 
of a God who is not localized, is without seic or 
consort and indeed is anthropopsvchic rather than 
anthropomorphic and therefore cannot be repre- 
sented by a god-image, who passionatelv de- 
mands the exclusive allegiance of his people, and 
whose presence is most distinctively felt in the 
demands of his ethical will for gratitude, loyalty 
and response to his righteous purpose and his 
mercy, whose power is manifest m abnormal 
physical and psychic phenomena, but also in Ae 
arena of events which condition man’s moral 
choices, whose worship is the bond of society 
because it is fiilfflled not only by cultic acta but 
by moral behaviour producing social cohesion and 
well-being See decalogue, Israel, religion and 
theology, Old Testament, tables of the law 

a 3 Y 5 

Moses, Apocalypse of : See Jubilees, Book of 

Moses, Assumption of: See Assumption of 
Moses. 

Moses ben Nahman, known also as Bonas- 
truc Da Porta: (1194-1270) Celebrated Span- 
ish Jewish Talmudist, theologian and exegete 
Born m Gerona, Spain, the Jewish community 
of which he later served as rabbi, he veiy early 
won fame as a Talmudic* scholar The most 
popular of his writings was his serai-mystical and 
semi-rational commentary on the Pentateuch* His 
success in defending Judaism against Christianity 
in a ^disputation held before King Jaime of Ara- 
got! in Barcelona m 1263 was responsible for his 
exile from his native laud In 1267 he migrated 
to Palestine where three years later he died Cf 
IcKvrh EncycUpedta, Moses ben Nahman See 
Kabbalah. , 

Moses de Leon: See Zohar 

Mosbeiro, Johann Lorenz von: (1694-17SS) 
German Lutheran theologian and Church his- 
torian, professor and chancellor at Helmstedt, 
later at Goettingen Considered the outstanding 
scholar of the Lutheran Church of his day, 
Mosheim wrote on all branches of theology but 
he IS bc't remembered for his histofTcaj writings, 
especially his InstituUs of EcolestasUcal Haters 
(1726) He desenbes his theological position as 
“neither Pietist nor over-orthodox” T.A.fc 

Moslem: (Arabic, muiUm, active particple of 
aslama of which the noun is tslam, meaning sub- 
mission) One who professes the faith of Islam i 
a follower of Mohammed*. See Mohammedan- 

F X J. 

mosque' (French mosquee from Italian tnoschea, 
from Arabic, mass%d, from sajada, to bow down, 
adore) A Mohammedan temple or place of wor- 
ship The mosque is also used to refer to the 
collective body of those who worship in mesqost 

FK.J. 

motet: A short, unaccompanied, polyphonic* 
CuOrsI cojuposjtjoii based u^bOn .a. X^tia text wiucb 
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a usua I 7 u e ca Supe ed ng he more re- 

1 ed stfle of the conduc uj* the motet came 

nop m nen usage at the open jig of the 13th 

ten ti Y and -wa app ed 0 e cry oho al part of 

th ma except the C eoo The la k of devo on 
shown n he u e of se ular tex s n some of the 
parts in combination with ihe liiuigical Latin m 
other paits was gradually eliminated by the 16th 
century when the motet reached its greatest de- 
velopment .n rompositioas by Orlando di Lasso, 
Josquin dcs Pres, Giovanni Pierluigi da Pales- 
trina, William Byrd and Orlando Gibbons. In 
the 1 6th century the motet ceased to be employed 
for the regular parts of the mass and was used 
m prescribed places much as the anthem* was 
used tn Protestant services 

M. Leichtentritt, G&schsehte der Moieitt (1908) 

B H.B 

mother of 4®^' See Virgin Mary. See also 
mother goddesses 

mother-yoddesses : Familiar hgures in primitive 
nature cults where the maintenance of fertility is 
a central interest of religion. Each early civiliza- 
tion around the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
had Its traditional mother-goddess, e.g., Isis* in 
Egypt, Ashtart (see Ashtoreth) m Phoenicia, Cy- 
bele in Phrygia and Demeter in Greece. In each 
case she was originally the patroness of produc- 
tivity but in the course of time her life-giving 
power was transferred also to the souls of men 
She insured a blessed immortality for the dead. 
Thts detelopment was especially conspicuous in 
the case of Isis There was a mother-goddess 
connected with all of the chief mystery religions* 
except Mithraism which was strictly a man’s re- 
ligion The only mother-goddess to attain state 
recognitien at Rome was Cybele from Phrygia. 
Tradition reported that the Romans, when hard 
pressed by Hannibal shortly before the year 200 
B C , officially introduced the worship of Cyhele 
by importing a sacred meteoric stone from Pes- 
sinus in Phrygia and installing it with great 
soiemnity in. a shrine on the Pahtine Later a 
temple was reared upon the site where its re- 
mains may still be seen She was known as “the 
mother of the gods” and in some respects was the 
prototype of the Cdinstian Mary as "the mother 
of God ” In genera] the function of a mother- 
goddess was to represent the deification of the 
female principle m the life of nature and man- 
kind, See Gods, Roman religions Cf. Kah} 
Mut 

G Sbowermao, The Great Mother of the Gods 
(1910) , H A Strong and J Garstang, The Syrtaa 
Goddess (1915) , L R Farnell. Csshj of the Greek 
States (1907), vol III, S J Case, Enolutton of 
Eatly Chrtsitantty (1914), pp 284-330 g.y.c, 

motherhood: Term applied to the experience of 
performing tlie function of caring for the needs 
of the young child by the mother Usually in- 
cludes the biological experience of giving birth to 
the child, the early satisfying of the organic 
needs of the infant, and its emottonal develop- 
ment until maturity. Traditionally motherhood 
has been thought of as woman’s primary role and 
the g'eatest boner accorded hex hat bees for thia 


fun on An ent u tu es have glo fied mother 
hood even though woman s a a us has been low 
legally soc a y and e g ously W th the eman 
c pation of women lead ng to work outs de the 
home mo e ca ee s open 0 them motherhood n 
a mo e 1 m ted sense has come to be re ogn zed n 
many groups, and a part of the traditional func- 
tion has been transferred to others. Thus the 
role of the mother has undergone tremendous 
change While her position in our culture is 
still exalted, other careers as well as that of 
motherhood have been opened to her. She is no 
longer expected to spend all of her time with her 
child, in fact modern psychology cautions against 
over-attachment, over-solicitude, and projection of 
her own ideas and aims upon the child. It i» 
because of the early intimate association between 
the mother and child that the mother exerts a 
profound efiiect upon the personality pattern the 
child develops and his later social adjustment. See 
matriarchal system, woman, religious and ethical 
status of. B.a.M. 

motive: Whatever consciously or unconsciously 
induces one to adopt a certain course of ac- 
tion. In ethics the term means a consciously de- 
sired end which prompts to decision and action 
The Utilitarians* distinguished motive, as refer- 
ring to the foreseen desired end, from intention, 
as referring to all the expected consequences of a 
decision. This is 2 distinction made for purposes 
of analysis and in view of the integral nature of 
the eriiotional and intellectual aspects of all ac- 
tion breaks down as a description of psychological 
fact. K wjy 

motu propno: (Lat. of his own accord) A term 
designating the manner of composition, issuance 
and interpretation of certain acts of the Roman 
Pontiff as embodied in a personal document (cf. 
rescript*). It signifies that the disciplinaiy de- 
cree in question has been issued on the Pontiff’s 
own initiative after a diligent examination, and 
is an expression of the certain knowledge and 
positive wish of the occupant of the Apostolic See 
This term is sometimes loosely used substantively 
to indicate tbe famous rescript, the Instruction on 
Sacred Music of Pius X* in 1903, which i» only 
one of many such documents issued by the pope 
See bull, papal. j r T 

Mozarablc liturgy (Arabic mmied rah, mean- 
ing uncertain) Tbe old Spanish liturgy, of the 
Galilean* type, preserved since 1300 fay Cardinal 
Ximeties’ Moxarabic Chapel at Toledo Cathedra! 
See liturgy. s R H. 

mozetta: (Ital ntossa, shortened) An abbrevi- 
ated cape with a rudimentary hood of silk or 
wool, red, violet or black in color, reaching to 
the elbows, and with an open front that may be 
closed by a row of small buttons. It is a non- 
liturgical vestment, signifying jurisdiction, and is 
worn at functions whereat the prelate* is present 
officially but js not officiating. j f.t. 

Muenzer, Thomas: (1489-1323) Enthusiast, 
AnahaptiiC* preacher at Zwickau, Muhlhausen and 
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mufti 


swhe e A ad cal cide n the peasant wa * 
he a ted the pea ant to v o en e and b £>jd 
bed bii Vfse h *n b beaded af e. h defea 
a 7 ankenbau en n 1525 "kc?: 


mufti i (Arabic actiTe participle of of sa, to 

give a faMa* or legal decision) A Mohammedan 
prieat or expounder of tbs law Often an asses- 
sor to a court. In Turkey, it referred to the of- 
ficial head of the state religion and to deputies 
appointed by him p.k y 


Muhtenber^, Henry Melchior; (1711-1787) 
“Father of the Lutheran Church* in America” 
Ordained in Germany, former instructor in Halle 
and autnor of Defence ef Pteiis-n (1741), he was 
sent by Francfce* to assume charge of the scat- 
tered Lutheran churches of eastern Pennsylvania 
and arrived tn Philadelphia in 1742 'With Ee- 
clesia Plantanda (the Church must be planted) 
as his motto, he earned on an extensive missfonaiy 
work from New Vork to Georgiai organlaing coa- 
giegations, tmining and ordaining pastors, and 
writing lituigies, hymnals, and church constitu- 
tions In 174& he founded the first Lutheran 
synod m America, now known as the Mmisterium 
of Penasjlvania Ivaagelitt, scholar, and ad- 
mimstrator, Sluhleabsrg combined fervency with 
tolerance and made a constructive adaptation of 
Lutlieranism to American life. The United Lu- 
theran Church today regies ents the fruit of his 
labors Mutilenberg was also the founder of a 
distinguished family, tie father of three illuslnnus 
sons Peter (1746-1807), Revolutionarv general 
and U. S. Senator, Fiedenck (1750-1801), speak- 
er of the first and of the third Congress, and 
Gotthilf Henry Ernst ((75J-1S15), clergyman 
and botanist who discovered nearly 200 new tpe- 
cses of Americaa fiora Muhlenberg’s Jounids 
are being published m English translation, the 
first Volume having appeared in 1942 T a s. 


mujtsbid. (Arabic, meaning one who everts 
himself) A Moslem theologian Among the Shi 
ites* a religious teacher, who is an authority on 
matters ot law or theology p e j 


mukti: A variant term meaning salvation in 
Hinduism See salvation, Hindu c s a 


Mulert, Hermann; (1879- ) Lefore he be- 
came professor at the University of Kiel, he suc- 
cessively taught at Leiprig, Halle and Berlin. He 
is particularly known by Ins various vvritings on 
Schleiermacher*. ffe also devoted his energies 
to the investigation of the creeds Since 1932 he 
also is editor of Dte Chththche Well 
Schhiermacien gischichtstkiloiethucbe Amtehten 
(Lvi Sid^lang hr seme Theokpe {Giessen, 
IvuV) , Sckletermacncrs Sendschretben an isthe 
(Giessen, 1908) ; Wahmehufent tleipzig, 1903) , 
fofr, (Tubingen, 

Christ and das Vaterland (Leipag 
1915) , GsMseihormg, FreshsitieUabe, CsUesgtaaTe 
(Leipzig 1921) erhtot of 2 ed, of Wilhelm D!l~ 
^ ^^hleiermachers'* (Berlin 1922) 
JionUisiorrsisKde (Giessen, my, 2 ed’, Berlin! 
1937 E-eanjelwhe Ktrehsts snd tbsalogtsche 

ThsolfjgH (Giessen, 1951) Schieurtaadh^r utjid dv 
G.g IWfhrt I M. 19 M) 


filO 


Muuger 


inalla A lea Bed tea her a expounder of aws 
and d ct nes of I am* One a ced n he 
m * schoo s who ank as an offi a th o o 
g n S e u ama p t j. 

MoUer, Friednch Mas: (1823-1900) Gifted 
oiientalist of German origin, whose active life 
was spent in (Dxford, distinguished exponent of 
comparative philology and ot comparative reli- 
gion, editor of The Sacred Sooks of ihe East in 
fifty-one volEmes (1875- ). ^.1, 


MiiUer, George Friedrich* (1805-1898) Ger- 
man-born minister of Teignmouth, Devonshire 
later the fouuitr and supermtendeut of a large 
orphanage near Bristol, arid author of manv re- 
ligious tracts and the widely popular book The 
Lord’s Deahags ttiUh George Muller He taught 
that praver should be relied upon to supply all 
temporal, as well as spp.rit..al, needs, and accord- 
rnglp, as a pastor, he refused a fixed salary la 
old age hr travelled and preached in many lands, 
including America l k new’ 


Muller, Julius: (1801-1878) He taught at 
Marburg and Halle He opposed, the statement 
ot Christianitv with speculative philosophy and 
pantheism He greatly influenced both Keander 
and Tioluck** in their struggle against liberal 
theology, the enemies of Christianity, and coafes 
sionalism ^ He was m favor of the union of 
the coafessional churches, Against the aoftenmg 
of the conception of am on the part of the En- 
lightenment and idealism, he succeeded in reviv- 


ing cue run seriousness ot sm Muller’s Concep- 
tion of sin, however, sufiered from the same in- 
dividualistic slant as that of the Enlightenment 
and ideahsm- 

CwuUuAs Lehre von der Sinde fBiesiau 1933 
44), 2 vols Dte Union, ihr Wesen und iht 
goHtiches Reck (Berlin, 1854) 


MliJIer, Karl’ (1852-1935) German Protestant 
theologian. He was born in Laagenburg, Wur- 
temberg. In 1880 he became privatdoaent in 
Beilm, m 1884 piofessor of Church History in 
Haue, in 1S86 at Giessen, m 1891 at Breslau, 
and horn 1903-1922 at Tubingen Outstaadmg 
church histoiian, his aim was to discover the dy- 
namic of the historical process and to describe its 
leading forces rather than to enumeiate all the 
historical events irrespective of their historical 


signitrcaca; 

Prinopal works 

Lnthengeschichte (1892 I 91 P, 2nd ed. 1924 1929), 
2 vols in 3 . Dcr Kampf Ludmg del Basern ms’t 
ier Tomischtn Kune (1879-1880), 2 vols Lulher 
und Karlstad! (1907) , Kirche, Gemnnie und Oh- 
rigieit rtacb Lather (1910) , Bettmej zur Gsichtcbte 
del Yerfassuno der alien Ktrehs (1922) . Autobi- 
ography in Aus der aHadenttsehen Arbeit (Vottrart 
urd Aufsdize) (1930) 


Mullins, Edgar Y. (1860-1928) Baptist clergy- 
man, educator, author Professor of Theology 
and President, Southeni Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Louisville, 1879-1928 Author of Auioms 
oj Rel’gton (1908). c H M. 


Munger Theoduro TWmton* (1830-1910) 

Graduated Yak, 850 Andover 1854 Paito 



Jiluratonaui 


C eg 
S7 S83 
1910 D 
f ng 
Th 0 ogv* 
Author 


na Chu ch No h Ad m Ma 
Un ed Chu h New H ven 1885 
Mun^e wa no ab y nfluen. a a 
g o a thoufht and a a ng he New 
0 e u e and o edu a on 
The Freedom ot Fatth (1883) , The Ap- 


pesrTo'hfie (1887J . ardcles >Q literary periodicals 
^ Dr Munget was notably influential in freeing re- 
liTious thought and in relating the New Theologv* 
to" literature and to education , . „ 

Cf Thsodoti Ihornton Aiunger (1903). by Ben- 
jamin W Bacon j.w.n. 


Mnratorian canon: A list of the NT boolcs 
that mifht be read m public worship in church. 
It IS evidently a translation from a Gieek orig- 
inal, and probably repiesents the usage of the 
chuich at Rome about AD 200, indeed it may 
be the work of Victor of Rome. It takes its 
name from the Italian scholar who found it m 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan and published it 
in 1740 as an example of barbarous Latin 

E J G 

Murjites. (Arabic, meaning poatponers) One of 
the early Moslem sects, which in opposition to the 
Kharij ites*, declined to judge who was entitled 
to salvation as good Moslems They were called 
“postponers,” because they left to God to decide 
on the last day who was a true believer. 

p n j. 

Murray, John. Born in Alton, England, Dec. 
10, 1741. Died in Boston, Mass Sept 3, ISIS 
Rebelled against Calvinism, declared that all 
men will finally be saved He came to America 
in 1770, preached up and down the New England 
coast, settled as pastor m Gloucester and Boston 
Chaplain m the Revolutionary Army Controver- 
sialist and author Usually considered founder 
of the Universalist* movement in America 
Autobiography (1316) . C R. Skinner and A S. 
Cole, Hsus Ramparts Fell (1941) qss 

Muse: (Greek root men-, think, remember) A 
goddess, one of nine, all daughters of the ancient 
Zeus and Mnemosyme, and all msplrers of mu- 
sic, poetry, dance, etc j spirit which presides over 
the arts and sciences, a genius or spirit which 
dominates the poet or composer in his creative 
moments, r t.p. 

music See agnus dci, alleluia, Ambrosian chant, 
anthem, benedictus, canon, cantata, canticles, 
chant, choir; chorale, conductus, credo, com- 
munion, diaphony, discant, dynamics, fugue, 
gloria, gloria in excels is, gloria patri, gradual, 
Graddale, Gradual Psalms, Gregorian chant, 

Gregorian tones, harmony, hocket, hymns, 

hymns, Hebrew and Jewish, hymnology, mtroit, 
kvne eleison, liturgies; lituigyj mass; melody; 
modes, motet, musicology, neumes, offertory, 
oratorio, organum; passion music, plainsong, 
polyphony, prose, psalmody, Psalms, Psalter, 

requiem, rhythm, musical, sanctus, schola canto- 
rum, sequence, timbre; tonality, tract, trope 
See also bells; negro spirituals, piyyut 

miiaicolo^y 1 Syatematiaed knowledge about mu- 
ll reaultmg from the rtud ei of phi 


losophe 5 or s en s The field a ludes h s 
0 al s ud es theo e a sy ems aes heti s inu 
cal anth opo ogv and eti no ogy psychology and 
a 0 t 

G Havdon Ir da a Mm gy a Sa 
Fte^d-fi yVj.eaill ,tL UTld HlJUMTHedf, C i Mas - 
cal Knowledge and Research (1941). e h n. 

Muslim. See Mohammedanism. 

Mut: The ancient mother-goddess of Thebes, 
®Sypt> who represents the powers of the watery 
fiood, the wife of the Nile, consort of Amon, 
her emblem of maternitv is the vulture, protector 
of kings, queens represent her by wearing a vul- 
ture head-dress F.t, p. 

mutakallim or mutikallimum ; (Arabic, mean 
lag debaters) The scholastic theologians of Islam, 
who sought to confirm truth by reason. They 
were stigmatized “aebaters” as those who fool- 
ishly argued about things God had put beyond 
reason, to be accepted as revelation. p mj. 

Mutazllites: (Arabic, rmttaralah, a body of sece- 
ders) A Shi ite* sect founded by Wasil ibn Ata 
in the 8th century They admitted reason as a 
source of knowledge beside revelation They 
accepted the Koran as a divine revelation, yet 
held everything in it must be interpreted to ac 
cord with reason They called themselves “the 
Party of Equity and Unity" to emphasize the 
oneness and justice of God. p.*.j 

mutilation: The disfiguring, maiming, deforming 
or crippling of the body, a practice common 
among primitive peoples and one that survives 
in restricted form among civilized peoples The 
motives for such mutilation are tribal custom, ini- 
tiation ceremonial, indication of rank or prowess, 
adornment, punishment, health and religion la 
religion mutilation Is practiced as ascetic discipline 
and to signify submission to, propitiation of or 
special dedication to deity For the various forms 
of mutilation see Bncyclofaedia Sntannica, Vol. 
16, 14th ed (1939) a wit. 

mutual aid societies: See friendly societies 

Mysos, Demetrius (1519-1570) A deacon who 
was sent to Wurttenberg by the Greek Patriarch 
(1557), in order to study the Protestant move- 
ment. He stayed -with Ph MeUnchthon over a 
year studjiing the new religious movement He 
cultivated a close friendship with Melanchthoa 
and through him the Greek Orthodox Church had 
learned all about the Protestants. g.e z 

mystery plays: See religious drama. 

mystery religions: A diatinctive type of cult 
that had attained wide popularity in the Roman 
Empire contemporary with the rise of Christianity 
The term is Greek in its origin and is now com- 
monly employed to designate various religions 
that received initiates by secret rites the meaning 
of which might not be divulged to the public. 
And the possession of this secret knowledge was 
supposed to insure special blessings for the de- 
votee both in the present and in the life beyond 
the grave. The Greek, the Kirygian, the S 
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the Egypt an and the Pers an rayater es are moat 
Dporthy of no e 

1 ) The nay te es celeh ated at E ene s a few 
m lea f om Athena •xere the laoat famaue atnosg 
the G eeka 0 g aa ly the e we e agra an e» 
hono.^ag the mothci -goddess* Demetei and her 
daughter Persephone The teaching of the cult 
eiplained how Persephone while picking flowers 
m the field had been aaatched away to tie lower 
world by its ruler Hades. la her grief Denieter 
gave herself up to mourning and ceased her care 
for the maintenance of life in nature. When the 
earth produced no fruit starvation threatened man- 
kind. But Zem interfered to arrange that Per- 
sephone should he restored to her mother for 
eight of the twelve months of the year, and thus 
the mother went Into mourning for only the four 
Winter months. Thus it is apparent that the 
worship of Demeter was nngmally designed to 
insure divine help for the productivity of the 
soil Id the course of time, as eultura! Interests 
shifted to a more mdividualited type of social 
eiperience, the Eleusinlan rites took on a more 
personal significance They were thought to in- 
sure happiness in the world to come, to necessitate 
better morals m (he life of the initiate, and to 
provide him with the true understanding of how 
life should be ordered in this world and the neat. 

Other Greek mysteries were celebrated at An- 
daaia in Messema and on the island of Samoth- 
race, but next to the Eleusinian cult the most 
popular was that of Dioaysw whose ni)ste«ea 
were observed at different places by migratoiy 
groups of adherents, Originally these ceremonies 
were highly orgiastic in character. When the de- 
votees imbibed the sacred wine, ate the raw flesh 
of the sacrificed animal, and drank its warm 
blood, they went into a frenty of ecstasy in- 
spired, as they believed, by the very presence of 
the deity within the worshiper. "When the Diony- 
Biac mysteries became more closely connected 
with the name of Orpheus they took on a more 
sober and speculative character. Members of the 
religious society were guaranteed a blessed im- 
mortalitit and furnished with passwords that would 
secure for them a happy entrance into Hades See 
Greek religion 

2) The Phrygian mysteries centered around the 
mother-gocldess Cybele, with whom the youthful 
male deity Artis had come to be associated at an 
early date The doctrines of the cult clearly in- 
dicate that originally it was a spring festival cele- 
brated in honor of the deity who vras thought to 
awaken nature from the death of winter. Cybele 
was the wild nature-goddess who moBrned the 
violent death of Attis until he arose to life again 
in the springtime His triumph over death was 
the central theme of the ntual and the participant 
in the rites undoubtedly believed that his attach- 
ment to the victorious deity would insure a sim- 
ilar triumph for the devotee. This Cybele-Attis 
cult spread widely about the Mediterranean world 
reaching even to Rome where it was conspicuous 
in the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era 

In Syria a similar type of religious interest 


was fostered n the r tes of d fferent de es In 
the He len st * per od Aphrod e and Aden be 
came the gods h efly conne ted w h he same 
so t of mv e es that had emanated f om Pkryg a 
The godde s pe on fled mothe fe n na u e and 
hei male associate represented the dying and 
awakening vitality m vegetation. The death of 
Adonis was depicted in a mystic drama Lamen- 
tation for his decease was followed by wild re- 
joicing over his return to life. Tie devotees ex- 
pected to enjoy the gracious favor of the risen 
god throughout the remainder of the year and 
doubtless also in the hereafter 

4) The JEgyptian mysteries of Isis-Osins {Se- 
rapis) spread widely about the Graeco-Roman 
world lais was the ttother-goddess who gristed 
for the violent death of her consort Osiris until 
she recovered his dismembered' body, restored him 
to life and installed him as king in the nether 
world Formerly as king of Egypt he had been 
engaged in bestowing the blessings of cmlizatiou 
upon mankind. Thus he was peculiarly £tted 
for entrance into the abode of the blest after 
death and to guide bis worshipers to a similarly 
happy reward. Isis was honored by her follow 
ers as the queen of every land who had designed 
the arts of civilwation, had taught men the rays 
tenes of religion, and had ordained binding de- 
crees in accordance with her divine knowledge 
Men insured for themselves these blessings by a 
process of initiation requiring purificatory ntei, 
preliminary fasting and devotion culminating in 
3 mvstical religious etpenenee of attachment to. 
or union with, the deity. Ultimately one was 
sure of a blessed existence in the future life See 
Egypt, religions of 

5) The last mystery religion to become popu- 
lar in the Roman SmpiTe was Persian Mlthraism. 
Mithra was a hero-divmi^ who while upon earth 
had devoted himself to the service of mankind 
and, after a last supper celebrating the success of 
his redemptive labors, he ascended to heaven 
Henceforth he continued to minister help to the 
faithful in their conflict with Satan* and his hosts 
The process of initiation into full membership in 
the cult was elaborate. The candidate passed 
through seven grades which prefigured the passage 
of the soul after death through the seven heavens 
to the final abode of the blest. Each grade was 
entered bv observing ablutions, sacred meals and 
other sacramental rites Mithraism was the only 
mystery religion that restricted its membership to 
men and it prospered especially among the sol- 
diers During the second and third centuries It 
became Chnstiauity’s most popular rival, especial- 
ly oa tie frontiers of the Roasaa world. 

Ultimately Christianity supplanted the mystery 
religions by combining in itself many of the func- 
tions and values that the older mystery cults had 
sought to Conserve, and by meet'Hg more effec- 
tively the type of religious need that had been 
contributing to the popularity of the mysteries in 
Roman imperial times. In several respects Chris- 
tianity and the mysteries occupied common 
ground' 
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1) Both a Chr etian ty and a the mya e es 
roembe sh p rested upon the volun aiy cho c of 
the ad dual O her rel g oaa cond t oned mem 
bershjp upon lo a ty of b th or a al nher 
tan e one s r g:h a n the rel g on depended upon 
be ong ng n aome clan c ty state o race But 
in the fluid social conditions of Roman imperial 
times the individual -was thrown more especially 
upon hia own responsibility and he needed a re- 
ligion capable of ministering to his personal ne- 
cessities under all the varying conditions of lift. 
The mysteries were of this type. Any person, ir^ 
respective of sex (except in Mithraism) or race 
or nationality, could gam equal favor with the 
gods of his voluntary choice. After Paul had won 
his battle with the Judaiaers Christianity also met 
this current demand When he made this move 
away from Jewish raaalism in religion the Chris- 
tian apostle was moving, either consciously or 
unconsciously, in the direction of the gentile mys- 
tery cults 

2) Both Christianity and the mysteries pro- 
vided a lively emotional experience on entering 
the religion. The society of believers constituted 
a new fellowship of regenerated people who had 
submitted to specific ceremonies of initiation and 
had received a body of teaching the significance 
of which could be truly known only by those 
who had experienced the purificatory or sacramen- 
tal rites necessary for membership in the cult. 

3) In Christianity as in the mysteries the ul- 
timate goal of the religious quest was for salva- 
hon to be obtained through the favor of a suSer- 
mg but triumphant divinity to whom the- believer 
became attached by means of a formal initiation 
into the new religious society. This divine help 
was thereafter available during the present life 
and in the world to come 

Following the lead of the apostle Paul, the 
Christian missionaries on gentile soil finally 
made of Christianity a more appealing religion 
than any of the older mystery cults This was 
acpomplished, not by any slavish process of imi- 
tation, but by a serious attempt to meet better the 
specific religious needs that the mysteries ^had 
awakened and nourished, and by phrasing reli- 
gious assurances more convincingly in similar 
terminology. In this competition Christianity had 
certain great advantages It was the most recent 
movement, and bv its early break with Judaism 
It freed itself of hampering institutional tech- 
niques At the same time it carried forward the 
rich moral heritage of Judaism Also it dis- 
carded the multitude of different divinities in 
which the gentiles were losing faith and it elim- 
inated confusion by substituting the supreme God 
of Judaism and the deified Chnstian Christ for 
the numerous gentile gods And it was able to 
heighten the sense of reality for its heroic savior 
by stressing remembered facts about hia earthly 
life supported by explicitly fulfilled predictions 
recorded In the ancient Hebrew scriptures. Thus 
the Chnstian myatery could claim to be older, 
deeper, more accurately reflective of the hidden 
purposes of God, more concretely historical in its 
more rig-d m it* ethical dfrntnd*, 


and mo e cfB ent v sacramental n ts ope atious 
than any of a older gen le va a Bn t owed 
no ma 1 measu e of s su ess o the deg ee to 
wh ch the mys ery el g ons had p epa ed the so 1 
for the Ch an plan ng ^ee bapt m non 
Ch s an b ood gods n t ation r tes Gnos 
ticism, regeneration i Roman religions, aaeramen- 
tal meal, theophagy 

Franz Cumont, Oriental Retigiom in Roman Pa- 
ganism , Samuel Angus. The Mystery Sje- 

ItStans and Chrtstianty (1P25) , H R, 'Willoughby, 
Pagan Regensfation (1929) , A Loisy, hes lAysterei 
paten et le mystere chrHten (Pans, 1919), 

5 J.C. 

Mystical School, Buddhist; See Buddhist 
Terminology. 

mysticism: Mysticism may be defined as the in- 
tuitive and emotive apprehension of spiritual re- 
ality Goethe* termed it “the dialectic of the 
feelings ” Dean Inge described it as “the love of 
God” Its mission is to secure the vivid realization 
of eternal spiritual-personal values 

Mysticism infuses religion itself, as a sense of 
the sacred It emerges in pnmiUve religion* 
(where it is subject to many imaginatiye aber- 
rations) as the apprehension of the -numinous * 
It is present and patent m varied forms in all 
advanced races and religions — in China as Taoism, 
in India as Bhaki and Yoga, in Persia as Sufism*, 
m Israel as Prophetism and m the Psaltery It 
exists m various degrees, from what has been 
called “mild mysticism” (“Everyone is some- 
thing of a mystic,” said George Tyrrell,* while 
E W Hocking deilared, “Ev eryman is an 
avowed or unavowed mystic ”) to intense and 
absorbing forms of experience, mounting at times 
to ecstasy, and often accompanied by ascetic prac- 
tises m living and devoted acts of service.^ 
Mysticism creates distinctive group as well as 
individual life, as the Friends of God, the Breth- 
ren of the Common Eife, the Moravians and the 
Quakers** witness In fact the life of the Chnstian 
Church Itself, when it is true to its purpose has a 
mystical vein in it giving it warmth and devotion 
As a spiritual technique mysticism has developed 
what is known as the Mystic Way having three 
(sometimes four) stages (1) awakening (2) pur- 
gation (3) illumination (4) unification 

In its wider manifestation the following types 
of normal royaticism may be distinguished, al- 
though they are often united in the same person 
or group I) Contemplative mysticism, generally 
with a monistic tendency, as in Plotinus, Augus- 
tine, Eckhart, the Christian Platonists, Emerson**, 
2) Personal mysticism in which personal com- 
munion with God (or Christ) is dominant as in 
Jesus, Paul, Luther, Thomas d Keropis, Fra An- 
gelico, George Fox, Fenelon,** Ksgawa, 3) 
Nature mysticism in which Nature is invested with 
religious mystical meaning and feeling, as m 
S' Francis,* the chief of Nature mystics, 'Words- 
worth and other nature poets, and in a number 
of nature writers, notably John Muir, and 4) 
Piactical mysticism in which sacrificial service 
prompted by love is the ruling characteristic 
Christian noytdeum t* p-edo™ Personal 





njaticiBin although it has also given, iargs place 
to the Platonic conterrtplatiie tspe and especill)' 
to practical mystiasn 

While the strongest impulse and ardor of 
Christian mrsticism has been, and la, demoted to 
loving and exalting God (.or Chnst) and even to 
losing oceselt in Him its effect has been to de- 
velop also indlwidJal personaPty and to produce 
cias-acteM ot great strength and attractiveness, 
such as Paul, A-Ugustme, St Fiancis, St Bernard, 
Ei-khart, Boehme, St Teresa, St EUssabeth, St 
Catherine Of Genoa, Tanlet, tuther, Pascal, Wes- 
ley, Zmiendorf, Jonathan Edwards, Schleier- 
iBacher**, Phillips Brooks^ 

The trvatics have always avowsd (and truly) 
their experience to be tnexpresaible In ita depdi 
and joyousness, yet their spontaneous literary 
production! are among the chief treasures of litera- 
ture, lacluding the Psaltery, Sectnd Isaiah, the 
Epistlev ot Paul the “Confessions" of Augustine, 
the Mgnits Dar of Bonaventura, 

Dante's “Divine Comedy,” the ThMogta Ger- 
ffiAHict, the ItutUmn of Ckt.n, William Pem'a 
Trm-u of Sch-fads, Tstilet’s Buajan’j 

P//jy>yVj F-rcsreiSj Milton’s Sofmet on his Biind- 
cess, John Wonltnan’s*'' dsorfuJ, George Herbert’s 
The Temple, Whittier’s Hymns, Thompson’s “The 
Hound 0* Heaven" and a host of others Next 
to the P.altery the Chrhtian Hymoal u the richest 
repositot)' of the mystical spirit engaged la the art 
of devotion and praise’ 

The lessons taught Ua by the mystics may be 
summarued as I) to look for reality -within, 
Z) to find meaning m. mjstery, 3) to dacmrer 
the eternal in the temporal, 4) to reahae the 
value of Solitude, 5) to find joy in service, 6) 
It! discern honor m humility, 1') to give supremacy 
to We. 

A marfeetl rcnasctnce: of mrere&t in mysticism 
sprang up in Britain and America toon after the 
openmg of the present century — induced by Baron 
Friedrich von Hugel’s* The Mystical Elemem of 
ffpirgiojs (London, 2d e, 1923), 2 vols , Dean 
W R Inge’s Chnstian AfysKcis-m (third ed I9l3), 
William James’ Tie Vartettes of Rdtitoes Exfen. 
enee 0^02), Rufus M. Jone<’ Studies ss MysiiedJ 
Rdfsjto-n (1909’>, Some Bxpattenls of Mystical 
Rshpon (1930) and other volumes, Evelyn 
Underhill’s’' Mysticism (1913), The Mystic Way, 
etc 

Perhaps tiie most Significant philosophical evalu- 
at'on of mysticism that has yet been made is Henri 
Bergson’s,* The Tuio Soitecos of Religion and 
Morality (translated by Audra and Brereton, 
1935) See Dionysius the Arecpagitei ecstasy; 
Enugeoaj Hasidism, John of the Cross, La-w, 
Wm, hfeo Platoaum, Quieham; Ruvebroedc} 
Suso, Tagore, unio myatica Cf Meditation 
School under Buddhist Terminology 
a One may be mystical without being, atactly speaking, 

* hfSr these would be properly described as 
tnysUcal, rather than mystics 
•Nowheit dots mysticism find mote complete etc- 
pcessiofl than in music Bach is one of the purest 
end most ardent of Chriaoan mystics j.y; g, 

syetieuaa, Jewiali' See Chasidatti' Hcsdaim 
Znhir 


fliysfics of Saittf-VicWr: General ferm for the 
achool of mystic philosophy centered at the Abbey 
of Saint-Victor on the outskirts of Paris. The 
Roval Abbey and School of St. Victor -was founded 
in 1108 by the renowned "Williara of Chaiapeaux,* 
later Bishop of ChSions In a short time jt be- 
came richly endowed, by 1250 k had nurtured 
several cardinals, many bishona aad abbots, and 
had become a center of piety and learning to 
which scholars fiocked from all over Europe, with 
the schools ot Notre Dame and St Genevieve it 
cradled the University of Pans In time, the 
Abbey of St. Victor was known as the cahz of the 
flower of mysticism which radiated throughout 
the Continent Among 'ts greatest teachers were 
Hugh of Blaakenburg, better known as Hugh of 
St Victor* (1096-1141), called the Augustine of 
his time, Peter Lombard* (c. 1100-1162), the 
“Master of Sentences,” Adam, the greatest of 
medieval poets, and Richard,* the Scottish doctor 
of mystical theology By the end of the ISth cen- 
tury the' Abbey had fallen into disrepute, its 
canona enmeshed In the Jansenist* movement. 
The end finally came with the French Revolu- 
tion, in 1800 the church and other buildings 
were sold, the famous library was dispersed, and 
a few years later everything had disappeared 

J s.T 

myth; Most realities important to our living 
canrot be apprehended in the way required for oar 
welfare unless we art m some appropriate manner. 
In ewe of water we must make contact with it 
and drink it. Inasmuch as true statements do not 
aecessaiily impel to the kind of action required, 
it 'a often necessaiy to supplement them with a 
story which will induce this needed behavior 
For example, when one is thirsty for water or 
for Godi he may be directed to the reality m 
question hy true statements about it On the 
other hand, a stoiy may he told uttder such circum- 
stances that one will be impelled to act in the 
manner required to find the living water or the 
living God This latter is myth It is said that 
American Indians -were induced to rneet the condi- 
tions for an abundant crop of Corn by the fiction 
that a fish buved in the hill of com ga-ye its 
spint to the budding grain This fiction was a 
myth because it enabled them to deal effectively 
with the process of growth -without understanding 
it Indeed when fictioas arouse and direct the 
attitudes and other behavior whereby itnpoitant 
realities are most effectively- appropriated, truth is 
hardly required 

The myth is generally believed to he a statement 
of fact by the people who use it That belief it an 
error, but the error lies in talcing the myth to be 
a truth. A myth i* not a truth, but neither is it to 
be regarded, vrhea recogafied as a myth, to be 
false Therefore, it is always a mistake to say that 
an effective myth is a kind of truth. Rather it is 
a stimulus to requited behavior in dealing -with 
some important reality Effectiveness and not truth 
>3 the criterion to be applied to a myth Truth 
Blay f CDtnwq (firoef coodisrt beneAcmlly but 
when u n n on the groend of its 
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ed fy rig nfluen and n t by a ona emp a 
e den e t s a myth 

We app op a e he a and t ansform ip tal 
ene gy w tho ou know ng he u h nvo ved 
T ad on hah t and an oma c edeKes ke 
breathing and heartbeat, do this for us. However, 
ja case of other intimate, important and profound 
realities, the automatic redeies are not sufficient 
and must he supplemented by mvtha Further, 
vhen myths are insufficient, truth must be added 
Truth IS only sought and used as a last resort, 
and even then is never adequate to guide us but 
must he always supported hy the automatic reac- 
tions and the myths 

When one single, coherent and inclusive tradi- 
tion shapes the lives of all in the group, this 
tradition is like a channel guiding them to what- 
ever reality is accessible by this route. In such 
ease truth is not needed All they need is some 
stimulus to drive them to follow the ways of the 
tradition Myth serves this end When, however, 
the guiding tradition breaks down, as all inclusive 
traditions are breaking today, the myth may lead 
to disaster Truth must then intervene to take its 
place Perhaps we shall always need myths, hut 
control by myths must decline and control by truth 
must increase, as social complerity advances Sec 
culture, symbolism 

Andrew Lane, Mj/ti Rttual and Reltgten (1901) , 
G F Lipps Mj/theni:tdung und Erktnntnzs (1907) ; 
Bronislaw Malioovyski, Myti w Prmistvi Psychol- 
ogy (l92fil , A N Whitehead, Symbolism, its Mean- 
ing and Effect ( 1927 ) . h n.w 

mythology (defined) Mythologies are the or- 
ganized bodies of myths belonging to peoples hav- 
ing in common a tradition and mhentance 
Mythology m a scientific sense is the exact study 
of the origin, history and nature of myths It 
has been through tie science of mythology that 
modern man has been able to survey, interpret 
and inter-relate the numerous mythologies. This 


B ence dates any fora the end of the 18 th cen 
tury S n e De B os es and Sche ng the n e 
p e at on of tny h has advanced through the 
ph lolog ca school of Max Muel e the anth o 
polog al 8 hool of Mannha dt and Tylo th ough 
Andrew Lang and Frazer to the modern psychol 
ngists, Jung, Freud These men have uncovered 
a vast store of mankind's history, revealing inad- 
vertantly both why he acted as he did and how he 
explains his own acts Also hidden with them, 
innocent as a buried potsherd, are references to 
customs, folkways, geography and climate, mdis 
pensable value to the social historian 

All religions, both primitive and advanced, re- 
quire myth For the relating of the experience 
with the divine can be conveyed only in mvtho- 
logical conceptions. The creation myth in Baby- 
lonia tells the story of Marduk, his titanic 
struggle with the dragon Tiatnat, as preparation 
for the creation of earth and man In Hinduism, 
there is the story of Brahma, breathing in and 
out the life of the created universe. There arc 
hero myths like that of Romulus and Remus, 
star myths to explain the constellations and star 
movements, the Egyptian sun myth, picturing Ra 
as crossing the firmament in a boat, myths of the 
underworld, such as that of Osins, Orpheus, 
Charon, Izanagi, myths about the gods and a 
great flood, such as the Babylonian Ut-Napishtim, 
the Hebrew Noah, mvths to explain festival® and 
customs, such as the flight from Egypt as an ex- 
planation of the Passover. Myths are designed 
to tell in story form the nature of an experience 
or awareness of God Mythologies were the early 
teachers of mankind See folklore, primitive re- 
ligion M L c 

Bibl mythology Cyril Bailey, e J , The Legacy of 
Rome (Oxford, 1936) , Sir Paul Harvev, Oxford 
Co mpa non so Classical Literature (Oxford, 1937) 

R w Livingstone, ed , The Legacy of Greece (Ox 
ford. 1957) . H J Rose. A Handbook of Greek 
Mythology (1929) emu 





nabi, dies See soothsejing 

N&^ifJUna' See Buddhist Terminology- 

Nabtim; A collettion of Sve poems on the fill 
of Nineveh (612 BC), written iramodiateljr be- 
fore and after that event, A Ute acrostic psalm 
has been preflred to the book. The first two poems 
(3.1-13) warn fTineveh of approaching doom 
Nahum’s poetic art chmass in the third (I.II- 
2 10) whleh describes Babylonian niohilieation, 
march northward, sack of Nineveh, slaughter, plun- 
der, and desolation The poems in 2 11-12 and 
3,16-19 east retrospect on this passing of empire. 
Nothing IS kno-wn of Nahum. Perhaps he wai 
an exile who witEcsaed these events. Instead of 
a ptophetj he was a brilliant poet. The ethics, 
religion, and reforming genius of the prophets are 
missing His was an outburst of indignation 
against Assyria, world tyrant for centuries and 
captivator of the ten tribes, with a song of rejoic- 
ing over her downfall See The Propheis and 
ihew Tones by J, M B Smith and W A Irwin 
{19‘«), pp 149-3 J R-HWr 

sasada; (Gr- Nasaies, from nae, to flowj ad-, 
patronymic) Nymphs* of springs, rivers, and 
lakes B,M K, 

Baffle' (in primitive thonght) A person’s name 
la considered veiy important, and u often given 
him with ceremony It is often that of a dead 
relative, and may he detprmined by some fi^cd 
rule, or by divination, dream, etc. Secondary 
names, indicating tribal and other relationships, 
mav be added Primitive people often seem to 
identify one’s primary name wiA one’s inmost self, 
and the pronunciation of thn name is supposed 
moat efficacious in magical rites. For this reason, 
it is often kept a secret and pronunciation of an 
individual’s name, especially that of a chief or a 
god, is often tabu The name mav be changed m 
order to escape injury from the dead, or after the 
death of a child or any striking and impottant 
event See baptism, non Cinstian, r B e 

NanaJc; (1469-1S3S) Founder of the Sikh* faith 
m India Born a Moslem in 1469 A,D he was 
strongly influenced by Moslem ideas as was the 
poet Kabir an older contemporary. His taith 
combines both Hindu and Moslem elements. He 


was a Bhakta poet and sang innumerahlc songs 
of devotion to Hati (God) These, together with 
others from Kabir and tome of the later Sikh 
gurus, constitute the Granth,* the sacred book of 


Nantes, Edict of: (1598) issued by Henry 
IV* to define the position of the French Be- 
forraed Church. It granted Ireedom of conscience 
hut m va-iouj wa/s limited the Ithertiea of Pro- 
testants, Its revocation (1685) a disaster for 
French Protestants See Camisarda, Wars of 


NarayaBa; An epithet, applied to vifioue Hindu 
gods, moat freguently of all to Vuhnu * Shankara 
applies It to Brahman, but in modern India it is 
umveisally recognised aa a nime of Viahuu csb 

narthexs (Gr. narlUx, a portico) Any enclosed 
entrance or portico of a church 

Nashoba (Tenit) community: See communis- 
tic settlements, secular. 


Nast’ (Heb,, pnnee) Political ruler of Judea 
(Irra 1 8) and subsequently tie president of the 
Saahednn * ^ 

National Baptist Convention: See negro 
church, the. 


National Baptist Evangelical life and Soul 
Saving Assembly of the U. S. A.: A group of 
2S churches (2,300 membera) organtred m 1920 
There seem to be no distinctive doctrines or prac- 
tices The body speciaJiees in personal evattgelisia 

XTC. 

National David Spiritual Temple of Christ 
Church Union: A sect founded byr D. W. Short, 
a BapUst preacher, m Kansas C.ty la 193Z There 
are eleven local churches and 1,900 jmembers. The 
group refuses to be called a denommation and 
claims to represent the original church founded 
by Jesus Christ In general it opposes all other 
churches as apostate and heltcies in healing, mira- 
cles, prophecy, eanctification, and speaking m 
nnknowa tongues See Pentecostal sects. *tc. 

National Intercollegiate Cbristian Council: 

See student religloas otganieatious. 
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N^cbmal CcnnMo] Sec 

Church m Ajncr f»- 

National Sunday School Convention; See 
Sunday School movement m the Ututed States 

National socialisin: See socialism 

Natorp, Paul; (1854-1924) Professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Marburg, He was 
one of the chief philosophical representatives of 
the social movement of his day. He continued 
tendencies initiated by Pestaloari He was a 
thoroughgoing social ethicist. His ethic was an 
idealiaed democratic idealism He defended a re- 
ligion without God. He idealized human dignity. 
He understood by the religious, moral acts. 

Relig/p« tnnerhalb der Grenzett der Humamlai 
(Tubingen, 190S) 2 ed , AU^et^etTte Psycholo^i 

nich krttsscher Methode (Tubingen. 1912) 2 ed ; 
Sozutlpddagogie (Stuttgart, 1920) 4 ed. . Du hgt- 
schzn Giunilstgtn der exactert W tssenschttjun 
(Leipag, 1921) 2 ed , Platoi Ideetilehrt (Leipzig, 
1921) 2 ed , Seztuhiiahstnus (Berlin, 1922) 2 

ed , Cesamntehe Ahhand!fingt» zur ScztalpSdngogrk 
(Stuttgart, 1922). 3 vols , 2 rev ed j, j, 

natnra naturans, natura naturata: Natura 
neturarts is God as the active power of nature, 
nainra neiturata is the world as the com pier unity 
of individual things. The former is regarded as 
the creative force, the latter as the created sub- 
stance. The terms were first used by Averroes, 
later bj Nicholas of Cusa, Giordaaa Bruno and 
Spinoia ** J K N 

natural law; I) In politics and jurisprudence, 
the doctrine that positive Jaws rightly rest upon 
a higher law attested by the cotmnon awareness 
of what IS just, which is a natural endowment 
divinely set in man’s nature, and indestructible. 
Christian thought took over the concept from 
anhquity and especially from Cicero Phrases in 
S.Din 1 18-21 and 2.14-15 were generally inter- 
preted by the fathers, scholastics and Reformers 
at affirming the doctrine, and the OT law was 
regarded as a codification of the lex naturae. 
Variations m the treatment of the topic are made 
w th relation to the doctrine of sin and grace. 
(C G. Haines, Tie Revival of Natural Law, 
1930, O Gierke, Natural Lata and tie Theory 
of Seaety, transl. E. Barker, 2 vols, 1934) 2) In 
physical science the body of generalizations reached 
by empirical study, or, in the plural, these gen- 
eralizations themselves Sec natural rights, y t m. 

natural law: In scholastic theory that part of 
the divine law( ius divinutn*) that is known to 
man through reason. The notion of an eternal 
law of Nature as constituting the standard of 
evaluation of all man-made law was taken from 
Stoic philosophy. It has maintained a prominent 
place in political philosophy in post-medieval times. 
Conservative, liberal, revolutionary and collectivist 
schools of political thought have equally claimed 
foi their respective basic postulates the transcen- 
dental validity of natural law and even the force 
of overruling positive law at variance with ita 
maxims The Natural Law of liberalism, which 
waa developed by the philosophers and jurists of 
fisc y.ulTg 4 itimny.j 7 f 'and which is often icfcai e d to 


as Natural Law pn c and aimp e, became of 
particula. importance h coartrtutiag an efifective 
check to monarchical absolutism, as providing the 
guiding principles of modern individualistic liber, 
alisra and democraev, including the doctrine of 
inalienahle rights, and as furuishing since Grotius* 
the ideas guiding modern Internationa! Law, Cf 
American theology, early 

A, Gufvitch, "Natural taw", vol 11 Bhc Soc 
S ci , p 284. C Brinton, '"Natural Rights", vol. 
11 Enc Soc, Set,, p. 299, O von Gierte, Natural 
Law and the Theery of Soaeiy, 2}00 ISOO (tr by B 
Barker), 2 vols (1934)' B Pollock, "History of 
the Law of Nature in Essays tn the Law (1922) , 
C G Haines, Rei/ival of Natural Law Conceits 
(1930). W Seagle, The Quest for Law (1941), ch 

M ah. 

natural tights: The capacity to get the protec- 
tion of the state for some interest, privilege, or 
power, on one’s own motion, is called a legal 
right (Loosely, the interest or privilege protected 
may be called a right ) The capacity to get pro- 
tection (not neccssanlj from the state) which one 
ought to have is called a moral right The word 
“natural,” here combined with “right,” is one 
which historically has been used in ethics and 
politics to mean that an ethical or political prin- 
ciple was accepted univcrsalij as opposed to what 
had only local acceptance, or that it was rooted 
m the nature of things, in harmony with the course 
and purpose of nature and required by man’s 
instinctive nature, as opposed to the customaty, 
conventional, and merely traditional 5 or that it 
was self-evident, or that it was or would be 
practised in a state of nature as opposed to what 
occurs in civilization Thus the conception of 
natural law* (in which the doctrine of natural 
rights may be said to have been implicit to some 
degree), as a fundamental law of reason, was 
distinguished from positive law as early as by 
Aristotle and the Stoics, in Roman law, as itir 
itaturale, it was closely related to but not identical 
with lus gentium-. Natural law consisted of gen- 
erally accepted principles of equity, good faith, 
and moral principle such as that no one should 
be allowed to profit by injuring others At the 
beginning of the modern era it began to be 
asserted Explicitly that there are natural rtghis, 
a claim which, in ita fundamental defense of 
equality against privilege, was in part a result of 
Protestant ideas (cf. the Levellers and the Dig- 
gers). Hooker, Hobbes, Locke,** Halifax, and 
(in one part of his work) Rousseau* all held 
that in some sense man as man self-evidently 
has certain inalienable rights This doctrine 1 * 
embodied in the Virginian Declaration of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, the French Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man, the preamble to 
the Cocatitutlon of 1793, etc Such rights as the 
right to life, liberty cf thought and private con 
duct, public meeting, contract, equality, property, 
pursuit of happiness, and government only by the 
consent of the governed are often mentioned. The 
Utilitarians* in practice accepted as an absolute 
right the greatest freedom compatible with the 
like freedom of others although in theory they 
accept millcy at thcir only firit prinrip'e. Ln 
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natural 


iiaturalism 


no e ecen mes th e th o v o na u al 
na de ned pa ly becau t gn i P 
about uppo ed self e den p n p S me v. e s 

nou d u e the erm pa V 0 d tingu h ce 

tain fundamental n^his fivin th-,,, eg, w 
arise out of contract, that i», ft may be said ^ that 
protectiott o£ some pn-vilege or power is a sa 
ural ngiit” if the realization of the ideal society 
requires that all persona rccei-ve such protection, 
at least where it does not conflict -with the 
rights of others or interfere seriously with the 
aeneral welfare See American theology, early. 

Ernest Barker, preface to Otto 
htai ixd the ’Tbiory «/ ('^34) , D 9' 

"tchie, R^ghu (1921).;™“ f 


_ Right! jamcf 

us itt History arid Jurupniderus, ^ 

T C Gray. Nature and Sources of the ( W. 1 . 
V H Green. Frmtpies of Pejittcal Ohltgamit 

(1895) iW E 'iioc\xng. Preterit JWUt of ^e Phil- 
osophy of lass' and SgSts (192d)j A A , ^ 

,0V and G Boas. PtmMitsm <i«d Relied Ueat s« 
%l,lit,iy (1933) . G H Sabme, si History of 
Pohttcal theory (19il) R B B 


natural theology: It is that knowledge of God 
obtained by observing the risible processes o 
nature The inward frame of man responds to e 
citernal condition and circumstance of life, an 
his ahility to observe the visible processes o 
nature is a means to discover whit he is made for, 
and what duties brad him The more man follows 
the tendency of nature toward a moral govern- 
ment the more joj he realizes, and the more he 
approaches a full harmony with the moral law. 
As he obeys the tia,tural law the moral law be- 
comes more categorical Man la a law unto him- 
self and he la obliged to obey this law from the 
simple fact that it is the law of hia nature. Nat- 
ural religion seeks no authority except natural 
theology, 

nAturallsm : Methodalolicd ruturalitm is the 
name for that characteristic of scientific method 
which constructs its pattern of thought on the 
basis of natural causation as diatinguished from a 
supernatural or occult esplanation. Such a nat- 
uralism tends to he positivistic 

Metaphysical naturaltsfTt is a view of real^ 
which holds that reality is nature, within we 
framework of nature is found the ultimate For 
this view, the so-called ‘'world-heyond” or super- 
natural IB set within a wider interpretation of 
nature. The early Ionian thinkers were naturalists 
when they launched the view (the begmmng of 
classical Western philosophy) that eiplanaUons are 
to he sought by looking fo: the original stuff 
of the world m the world rather than relying 
upon the traditions of their priests and eirtra- 
nature mythologies Naturalists divide in their 
conception of nature The old materialism of 
atome-in-motion is a materidisitc naturaUsm Later 
materialistic naturalists, including contemporary, 
tended to make energy (conceived to be physical) 
the basis of their metaphysics. There are dynamsitc 
as well as neutraUstus naturalists (Sec ontologv). 
SpmUidtstit ruUurahsts hold nature to he funda- 
nxmtallT akin to sp!r‘t or the caiegoiiet applicable 
to mind. Spinon nny be ujtwyretrd u a ipintn- 
ihjtic if hr* f ** 


God An agno na ti al m a the W wh h 
hes a es to comm t t elf to any ultimate en 
planation of the ha a e of natu e (eg He be 
Spen e a Unknowab c) Po w l c na arahsm a 
he ew wh h h d tha a ph ics phy of 
nature should be limited to human experience, 
and speculation beyond that experience avoided 
(Auguste Comte* and John Dewey are examples) 

In philosophical literature the tendency has been 
to equate naturalism with materialism This spells 
much confusion For a spiritualistic naturalist the 
immanence of the Divine is stressed (where the 
divine IS affirmed) although some spiritualistic 
naturalists hold that the divine has transcen- 
dental characteristics as found In nature (sec pan- 
entheism), Such a naturalism is not necessarily 
deterministic and mechanistic since nature raay 
be held to reveal the broken relations of new 

beginnings as a characteristic of its processes 

vr. 

naturalism and theolo|y: The most marked 
development tn the newer naturalism is the grow- 
ing recognition that there are many levels and 
otders in nature Values, ideals, personality, com- 
munity, the sense of beauty, tragedy, heroism, 

religion and God are as readily acknowledged 

and upheld by some forms of the newer naturalism 
as the quantum theory and the physics of 

relativity 

Naturalism was once identical with materiaUsm 
and mechanism It is cot so any longer Nat- 
uralism did once teach, and in some instances does 
still, that what physics say's about nature is the 
basic truth about all realitv, even as theology did 
once teach, and in some instances does still, that 
the Bible is verbally inspired Students of nat- 
uralism continue to attribute to religious thought 
the beliefs which have been discarded bv its 
advanced representatives, and students of religion 
still interpret naturalism in terms which have 
been cast off by its foremost exemplars. 

Naturalism is based upon a certain method of 
inquiry Its method accepts as data anything which 
can be experienced such as a pnon propositions, 
“innate truths,” authority, revelation, esoteric in- 
tuition But these arc data only and do not 
yield knowledge until they have been subjected 
to the method of inquiry by which knowledge is 
achieved. Knowledge is achieved by discovering 
how events (happenings) are related to one 
another, or how they might possibly be related 
Therefore all the reality we can ever know 
must be reality made up of Interconnected hap- 
penings and their possibilities These happenings 
may be infinitely rich m the qualities of beauty, 
tragedy, pathos, heroism. Also every happening 
IS made up of component happenings But when 
happening or event is analyred it is seen to be 
necessarily temporal and spatial, whatever else it 
may also be Therefore naturalism holds that all 
actual reality is necessarily temporal and spatial 
It does not deny the reality of ideal structures and 
possibilities which are not temporal and spatial, 
but these are not actual. They are only possible 
ways in which actual crenta wugki be 
guuhed and conntctrd. Nature is the 
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o a y of a 1 tha temp a and spa al o^rether 
w K "wKa ee posb te ths empo a and 
Bpa a p o e may a y H on oommun y 
pe ona y God o any th a ual ea y § a 
s u e of even a d st ngu hed and conne ed 
n the wsy tha ha a e the pa u a rea! y 
under consideration. Some basic scruccure of evencB 
might, of course^ be everlasting. 

The doctrine of perspectives has greatly en- 
riched the concept of nature When the naive 
person speaks of nature he commonly means only 
one perspective, namely, his own. But natui-e 
includes an infinity of perspectuea, None of these 
la 6clf-su:fficieiit by itself The doctrine of perspec- 
tives can be easily illustrated The penny m one 
perspective is a circle, in. another a heavy line, 
and in still another an ellipse But no one of 
these J3 self-aufiicient since it requires all the 
others to make up the total penny. So out 
perspective of nature is not self-sufficient even 
tT DUgh we cannot roll the universe around as we 
do the penny to get the other perspectives. If wc 
live long enough we shall have another per- 
spective 

The $clf-fiufiiclency of nature does not mean in 
the newer naturalism any self-sufficiency Of that 
paiticular system which at any one time may be 
nil that we happen just then to know This 
system ia not self-sufficient for two reasons 
nature includes far more than our Utile system 
of knowledge at any one time can comprehend, 
nature will change so that what we know and what 
we do not know will both be different This is the 
doctrine of the creativity of time which is one 
of the major teachings of the newer naturalism. 

The self-sufficiency of nature in the sense stated 
13 defended as follows Anything whatsoever that 
we can ever experience muBt have the character 
and constitution which is necessary to experience. 
An analysis of experience reveals that it is im- 
possible apart from time and space. In other 
words, experience is necessarily and essentially tem- 
poral and spatial Therefore anything that we 
can ever experience must be some quality, form or 
movement pertaining to temporal and spatial 
reality Since nature Includes all temporal and 
spatial reality together with its possibilities, all 
that wc can ever experience must be nature Thia 
la the \iew of naturalism. 

Vergihua Ferm, '’Christianity— A Naturalistic Point 
of View”, Croxer Quarterly, voU XVII No 3, July, 
l£>40, B E Melandp Modern Mans Worshtp 
(1934) , M C. Otto. The Httmetn Enterprise (1940) , 
H N Wieman, The Growth of ReltgfOft (1938) , 
F J. E Woodbnd^. An Essay on Nature (1940) , 
George Santayana, The E.ealm of Spsrft (IS^O), 

H N.W. 

nature worslup ; Expression of the feeling of 
dependence or gratitude toward helpful phases of 
the natural environment and of the feeling of fear 
of the dangerous elements. Almost all the gods of 
the early world were nature powers Like other 
forms of life, man had to adjust his needs to the 
environment to secure the essential values of food,* 
shelter and safety In that early adventure m living 
he found that nature in many of her foTms and 
moodf WEI kiEKiZy and helpful m. othexa hpatile 


and de uc e He v-a g a fu £o f h p ng 
w e s f u and nu b a ng ees the ef h ng 
w ad 00 ng hade the dawn wh ch doc 
away he d and dang s of c da k tl imu 
la ng sun the rm n wh he ed he pas 
u e and and he c op afte d ough the fe t e 
food-bearing earJi Manv of these things lost 
thcir quality of mystery and were accepted with- 
out ceremony as parts of the commoupiacc world, 
but the great nature powers were bevond man’s 
control and were so important for his wellbeing 
that he expressed his gratitude to them in elaborate 
cull and made appeals to them for ever larger 
benefits These nature powers were the early gods 
Against the dangerous powers man set up pro- 
tecti-ve techniques- If he could win them to bxs 
service thev too became gods, otherwise they were 
devils.* When the nature powers became spirits* 
and were hurodmaed thcir nature origin was often 
obscured or forgotten See Baalism, Gods a eh 

Nauvoo (III.), communistic colony: See com^ 

munistic settlements, religious, secular. 

nave: (Lat rtavis^ a ship) The central or prin- 
cipal part of a three-aisled church, the upper 
portion of which, rising above the aisles, is called 
the clearstory y.T p 

N^azarones: Two Greek adjectives are trans- 
lated by this word in the N’T na^aretioe (Mk 
1.24, etc.) and rtatsoratos (Matt. 2 23, Acts 222, 
etc.) Though the former is clearly denied from 
Kdiareth, there is no clear derivation for the latter 
This IS the term used for the Christians in Acts 
24.S It has been held that the Nazoratot were a 
pre-Chiistiaa sect. (For refutation see G F 
Moore in TAa Besmwrtgs of Chnsitamiy, Vol I, 
by Foahes-Jackson and Lake) In the Apostolic 
Age, ‘‘Nazarenes” was probablv the usual desig- 
nation of Christians by Jews In the fourth century 
it was used of Jewish-Chnstzans* m S>rja, either 
the same as EbLomtes,* or similar to them 

c T c 

Nazarites or Nazirites: (Heb -ndvar to con 
aecratej cf. rt^dar to vow) An ascetic group in 
Judaism, who put themselves under a vow to 
abstain from •vine, from cutting the hair, and 
fiom contact with an;^ thing unclean Among the 
ancient Hebrews this vow would seem to have 
been binding throughout their lifetime (cf. Sam- 
son) Amos 2 12 auggests that they were regarded 
as an important group The later legislation pro- 
vided for a temporary vow — Josephus {B J a, 
15, 1) suggests that ffiirtv days was the minimum 
period-^but with an increased strictness At the 
end of the period the hair was ahaved and burnt 
as a sacrifice The (later) Nazarite vow is given 
in Numb. 6 l-’20 Sec article *'^Nazinte” m 
Encyclopaedta Bthhca, cola. 3362 ff See asceticism 

USE* 

Neale, John Mason; See hymns, 

Neandcf, Johann August Wilhelm (1798 

1S50) As a converted Jew (his original name 
was I>«vid Mendel) he tuggh at the tmiTcnitjci 
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r.£ HeWelheig and Berlin Prepared by biesrap>“ 
(cal and monographic etudies, he wrote his main 
v^oth in church history. The key to hi* AftA 
history was edification for the stteng-aeorng, pM.- 
fication and invi^oration of the Christian _ife 
and comrounity. His theology was borne by a piety 
which den.ed aoth.ng of the religious awakemng, 
of ramanuc idealism and supcrnaturalwtjc e/iiz^hr- 
enment It was mildly pietistic, bibie-hejievinff 
and filled with, ptofound love for Jesus Christ 
Nearder rejected the narrowness and brutality oj 
ecrlesiastical reatoratiofl His histo'-ical studies 
hace sorrethiag of the lyrically monotonous. See 

Lises of Jesus. , . 

Z)f, August NffUwdsfj (Gotha, 1862.67) 

14 vols Huhry of the pUvitn^ ftti tratmng of 
the Chni'taft ceweb by *hs apostles (Edinburgh, 
1842) 2 vois , Genital history of r»s CwisiMn re- 
ligion and church (Edinburgh. I347-Ip3) 

Lttht m the Darh Piuds. or Aitm areals of (-hre,ltan 
frjs tn the Middle Ages 

Christ tn Its historical cOnneKeaet area hestoricat 4e- 
tehpment (!S48) k.h. 


necessary being; (Lat, necessttas) That whidi 
cannot not-be its essence ia to be, that is, its 
existence is identiral with its essence C(, con- 
tJagent. See cause r.-* 


necessary cause* See cause. 

Decessitarianisni; See av- libertarianism 

necrology: A list of the dead, often employed 
for purposes of prayer on AU Soul’s Day* or on 
some other occasion w K p 


oecromaflcy: Poretelling the future sy eow- 
mmncat.ng w.th the aesd, strictly} bjt used loosely 
for all forms of divination.* Compare the stoiy of 
Saul and the witch of Endor r o-M 

need-fire! A fire obtained in primitive manner 
by friction caused by turning a pole ia or on 
another piece of wood, and supposed to have super- 
natural properties, particularly that of protecting 
or curmg animals from V'ttilence, AU other fires 
in the neighborhood must be cxtinju.shtd while 
the need-fire is kindled, according to the super- 
stition, the cattle then must be driven through itj 
and finally the family fires should be relit from 
a brand struck from the nced-flrc. The practice of 
using it was uidespread among the peasants of 
Europe as late as the 1 9th century. See J. G. 
Fraaer, The Golden ftoug*, Pt. VII, Vol, I, (3d 
edn 1 1915), rbb. 

Neeser, Maurice t (1883- ) He is professor 
of Meoiogy at the university of Ifeachltel, 
Switaerland. Inspired hy Ritschl, Hoffding, and 
above all by R Eucfcen,** he distinguithes the 
aesthetic and the ethical type of religious thinker 
In their absolute purity these reduced religion to 
nothing. Unrestricted immanence suppresses prayer, 
and absolute transcendence renders prayer ira- 
potsible. There ia something deceptive in the 
theological eyetems which pretend Cod in terms 
of human personality 
is prahlPene dt Dess (Neuchatel, tSsf) 
nefro eiianfa, rii« The Negro ChopA It a 


the term given to distinguish the churches operated 
mainly for aad by Negroes from those operated 
mamlv for and bv white people It is one of the 
separate or segregated branches of the Christian 
church iti America According to the 1936 Gotern 
ment Census of Religious Bodies of the 256 de 
norotnationa reporting, 59 reported Negro churches 
Of the 59, the (Xam rercals that 33 were ex- 
clusively Negro m membership. The Baptists, the 
Afrit an Methodist Episcopal, The African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion, the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal, several Holiness* groups (see Pente- 
costal sects) are illustrative of those religious bodies 
that are exclusively Negro in membership The 
Negroes in the Methodist, Congregational, Bplsco 
pal, and Catholic churches are examples of Negro 
churches that are organiciUy a part of white 
churches 

hfoto the Negro Church Came to Se 
“la accounting for the orig.n of the Negto 
church, three closelj related factors must be taken 
into account: First, the Negro was hardly wanted 
in the white church. There, be was often segre- 
gated, The second largest Negro denomiaanoii, 
the African Methodist Spiscopa] Church, came 
into existence because in St. George’s Church, 
Philadelphia, around the close of the eighteenth 
century, Negroes hod been forced from fhelr 
knees during prayer because thej were not seated 
in the segregated placei provided for them 
“The second reason for the existence of the 
Negro Aurch grows out of and la a part of the 
first A growing race ccnsciousncei stimulated the 
desire on the part of the Negroes to have their 
own churches. They wanted to preach, sing, direct 
the choir, and serve as chairmen of boards of 
deacons. Feeling that they would hardly hate an 
equal chance to do these things m a churA 
completely controlled by members of the dominant 
group, they set out to organue their own churAes 
with Ae help and encouragement of the whites. 
Hera in a church of Aeir own Ae; would he free 
0 exercise their talents, display Aeir pent up 
emotions, and prove their ability to organixe in a 
way not permitted Asm in the white churA 
“Toe Aird reason .s inseparable from the sec- 
ond The white churA, and particularly the white 
minister, could not speak pointedly and effectively 
to the needs of the Negro He spoke from Ae 
perepective of a fee man who had never expan- 
enced what it really meant to be a slave and 
what it meant to be told by words and deeds that 
it was Ae will of Cod Aat he be a slave. When 
A< white minister preached equality of the slave 
before God, he seldom meant that Ais egualify 
should fulfill itself here and now, 

“The Ntgro church, accordingly, sprang into 
existeoce partly because Ac Negro needed t 
church where * gospel could be preached which 
would apeak to Ae needs of his soul, it was 
born out of Ae heartfelt needs of the Negro 
people. The writer makes bold to assert Aal; if 
there had been no segregation in .vhite ohtirvhes 
and if the Negro had been wholly welcojofid la 
Ac white Auceii Ae needs of the ace wmild 
hsTB prodoced the Negro AnrA. Bnt if t had 
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come who / tliat way t would have been a 
Sep3 ate hu h not a seg egated church Ben 
am n E May The Neg o Chu ch a Ame 
can I fe Uniom Summe Numbe 1940 

^itmher and Membership of Negro Ckunkss 
The Government Census of Religious Bodies 
shows that 38,303 Negro churches reported in 1936 
(13,328 urban and 24,755 rural). These churches 
reported a membership of 5,660,618. Of this 
number, 2,958,630 -were urban and 2,701,988 
were rural members In all probability there are 
approximatelv 42,000 or more Negro churches. 
These Negro churches in 1936 reported 390,454 
Sunday School ofiicers and teachers and an enroll- 
ment of 2,424,800 pupils in the Church school 
In the same year these churches spent close to 
$28,000,000 on their programs 

The Seven Largest Negro Denominations The 
Baptists* still lead in number ot churches and in 
membership The 1936 Religious Census reported 
23,093 Negro Baptist churches with a membership 
of 3,782,464 More than 66 per cent of all Negro 
churches are Baptist The second largest Negro 
denomination is the AME Church The Relig- 
ious Census of 1936 reported 4,578 AME. 
churches with a membership of 493,357, approxi- 
mately one half miUion members The A M.E 2. 
Church comes third with a membership of 414,244. 
The fourth largest religious body among Negroes 
IS the C M E Church and it has 2,063 churches 
and 269,915 members. The 1936 Census of Relig- 
ious Boies reveals further that the number of 
Negroes in the Methodist Church constitute the 
fifth largest church group among Negroes There 
are 1730 Negro churches with a membership of 
193,76! The Negroes in the Roman Catholic 
Church are the sixth largest Negro church group 
There are 17S Catholic churches for Negroes 
with a membership of 137,684 The Protestant 
Episcopal Church occupies the seventh place 
There are 145 Negro Episcopal churches and the 
membership is 29,738 These seven denominations 
constitute more than 93 per cent of the total 
Negro membership in the 59 religious bodies 
reporting Negro members In all these churches 
there are more than 25,000 Negro clergymen. 
Since space is at a premium in this encyclopedia, a 
statement of the number of churches and members 
in each of the other 52 denominations reporting 
Negro membeis is not possible 
TiiTther Tiifsrentiation- of Negro DenemmaOions 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc A state- 
ment by Doctor James M, Nahrit, Secretary of 
the convention follows: “The National Baptist 
Convention, Inc is a religious organization with 
the largest constituency of any Negro religious 
hodv covering the entire United States Primarily 
it IS missionary in character doing both home and 
foreign mission worlc Secondarily, it promotes 
ministerial and religious education, in cooperation 
with the denominational colleges in the several 
states and through the Seminary and Training 
School In Nashville, Tennessee Finally, It de- 
velops business organirations through its publish- 
ing interests giving employment to its most com- 
petent and ” 
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The National Bapt s Con en on of Ame ca 
I shou d he n d he e tha he Na cna Bap t 
C nve n In p a ed and he Na ona Bap 

t Con en on of Ame a we e o me j one 
body Dr Henry Allen Boyd writing of this con- 
vention says "The National Baptist Convention 
of America is a missionary Baptist convention, 
suporting the principles and the doctrines of the 
NT Church It fosters Foreign Missions, Home 
Missions, Religious Education, Publishing and 
dissemination of religious helps and tracts It has 
a benevolent Board, and is composed of the foi- 
lowing boards Foreign Mission, Home Mission, 
Educational, Publishing, B Y P U , Evangelical, 
and Committe on Army and Navy Chaplains, with 
the Women’s Auxiliary Board It is a continuation 
of the expression of our foreparents in self-help 
religiously under chosen leadership, believing, as 
they did, so do we, in the virgin birth and that 
the administrator must be authonaed, otherwise 
he cannot administer church ordinances ” It is the 
second largest Negro church body in the United 
States 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church This 
church began around the tenth decade of the 
eighteenth century It had its beginning when an 
attempt was made to separate Negroes m St 
George’s Church in Philadelphia. Richard Allen, 
William White, and Absolom Jones led the move- 
ment when attempts were made to force them 
from their knees during prayer because they re- 
fused to sit in segregated seats planned for them 
in the gallery of St. George’s. After the prayer 
■was over they walked out of St George’s and 
organized a church of their own They hired a 
storeroom and held worship. This was the begin- 
ning of the rise of the first church of the de- 
nomination ■which in April, 1816 became known 
as the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(Bishop Richard Allen, The Life, Experience, And 
Gospel Labors, pp 1, 19, 20, 21, 22, 32 ) Richard 
Alien was the first bishop elected April 10, 1816. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church “A 
number of Negroes, most of whom veere members 
of the John Street Methodist Episcopal church in 
New York City, took the first step toward separa- 
tion from fhe connection in 1796 They had a 
“desire for a privilege of holding meetings of 
their own, where they might have an opportunity 
to exercise their spiritual gifts among themselves 
and thereby be more useful to one another Such 
permission was obtained from Bishop Francis 
Asbury by a group of intelligent Negro Methodists 
. “These workers contmued in this situation un- 
til the year 1799 when with a further increase in 
the Negro membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in. New York City, thev proposed to build 
a separate house of worship rather than merely 
hold separate meetings m the edifice belonging 
to the white Methodists” (C G Woodson) So 
in 1800 they erected a building at the corner of 
Church and Leonard Streets (New York) naming 
the edifice the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. They orgameed into a national body in 
1821 with James Varict as first Bishop elected 
in 1822. (lisd) 
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Co 0 ed Method s Ep copal Chu h The 
Moth d Ep 3 pal Chu h Sou h li nfe en c 
n New O ns n 1866 made p o n fo tEe 
o gan a on of N g o membe s n a s pa a e 
denom na on f h Neg o des ed I wa® 
fu the ag eed th t f he Neg oe app o ed hep 
cou d have a general conference nke ihai of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Four years 
later m 1870 the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, met in Memphis It was reported there 
that the Negroes had organized five annual con- 
ferences and had eitpreescd desire to be a separate 
and distinct body. Resulting therefrom the first 
General Conference ■wat held m Jackson, Tennca- 
see December 15j 1870 The first two bishops 
were W H Miles and R H Vanderhorst (iJIftd) 
Richard Allen, Th£ Dje, Experience and Gospel 
labors, Monroe Work, ed , Tbe Negro Year Book, 
1937.38 (Tusbegee Institute Press) , "Understanding 
Our Neighbors' published by the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta. James Weldon 
Johnson The Boo^ of Ameriatn Negro Poetry; 
Carter G Woodson, The Htstorr of the Negro 
Chsrehj B E Mays, J W. Nichofson, The Negroes 
Church flnstihjile ol Social and Rehnious Reseatehl 
Beniamin E Mays, The Negro's God, Cersas of 
Reltgtcui Bodies 1?36, U S Dept of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census, Volumes I, II, III “The Negro 
Church in American Life ’ ChrrsUndom, Summer 
Number, 1940 by Benjamin E Mays b E M 

negro’s conneptioo of God, tbe : Like tKe 
Jews m Biblical historr, the Negro’s ideas of 
God have grovin out of his social situation. They 
are mainly tbe ideas of God found in the Old 
and New Testaments But almost in every case 
they are ideas of God fashioned out of or influ- 
enced by the social situation m which the Negro 
finds himself A studr of the Negro’s literature 
reveals that his '‘ideas of God are developed along 
three principal lines 1 ) Ideas of God that are 
used to support or give adherence to traditional, 
compensatory patterns, 2) Ideas, whether tradi- 
tional or otherwise, that aie developed and in- 
terpreted to support a growing consciousness of 
social and psychological adjustment needed, 3) 
Ideas of God that show a tendency or threat to 
abandon the idea of God as “a useful instru- 
ment” in perfecting social change 

“The data show that however the ideas are 
used, they develop at the point of social crisis, at 
the point where justice is denied, hopes thwarted, 
and plans shattered, owing in part to the hamper- 
ing proscriptions imposed upon the Negro bv the 
dominant group His ideas of God, so to speak, 
are chiseled out of the very fabric of the social 
struggle Virtually all of them express the un- 
filled yearnings of the Negro group, whether 
they be worldly or other-worldly. They devel- 
oped, as can be Validated historically, along the 
line of the Negro’s moat urgent needs and de- 
sires Prior to I860) the Negro’s ideas of God 
were developed around slavery. After the Civil 
War, they grew out of the wrongs of Reconstruc- 
tion Since 1914, they are inseparable from the 
aocial and economic restrictions which the Negro 
meets in the modern world 

“Unlike that of many people, the Negro’s in- 
credulity fnatrati-n, agnoeboim, and athnim do 
not derc-op as the of the findings of nyud- 


e n ence no £ om he b ervaton tha na e 
ue and nd ff n bu p ma j be au e n 
th o a ua n he find h m e f hampe ed and 
e ed The Ng n neeedn any 

fine heo og a o ph osoph a d u s as ab ut 
God He 5 n e ed n a God who s able o 
help him bridge the chasm that exists between 
the actual and the ideal The Negro’s life has 
been too unstable, too precarious, too uncerta n, 
and his needs have been too great for him to be 
come sufficiently objective to theologixe or ph: 
iosophire about God 

iBenjaimn E Mavs, The Negro' s God, (1938) pp 
245. 255 

negro education: There are 109 Negro colleges 
and junior colleges. Approximately 45,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in these colleges In normal 
times. There are m addition close to 2,f 00 Negro 
students enrolled in colleges that are not strictly 
Negro It is estimated that S,000 arc graduated 
a year in normal times with college degrees 
More than two hundred Negroes have won the 
Ph D, degree and an equal number have earned 
membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
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negro spiritual, the. The Negro Spiritual it 
one of the chief contributions the Negro has made 
to American culture Though defined in various 
ways, in essence all definitions of the spiritual 
harmoniee Speaking of the spiritual, Kemper 
Harreld, Director of music at Morehouse and 
Spelman Colleges, haa this to say “ ‘The Spiritual’ 
13 generally understood to be any Atro-American 
religious fulk song There are however, some 
songs to be found among the “mountain whites” 
that are called spirituals — “Round About the 
Mountain ” 

“A more specific classincation is sometimes 
needed 

S'pirttual — A song of pra>er and contrition 
“Swing Low Sweet Chariot ” “Lord I Want to 
be A Christian in my Heart.” 

Jubilee — A song of tnumoh “Study War No 
More,” “I’m Going Down to the River of Jor- 
dan,” “Tell me How Did You Feel When You 
Come Out of The Wilderness ” 

Sorrotu Seng — Can he sacred or secular “I’m 
so Glad Trouble Don’t Last Always,” “Soon One 
Morning ” 

“There is also a sacred folk song that is diffi- 
cult to classify between the spiritual and jubilee — 
“There is a Balm in Gilead ” ” 

Frederick H Hall of Montgomery State Teach- 
ers’ College, Montgomery, Alabama, interprets the 
spirituals in the following manner “The Spirit- 
ual had its beginning m the heart of the Negro 
as he labored in the fields of the South These 
songs are outbursts of religious fervor and in 
many cases are influenced by conditions which sur- 
rounded the people in whose minds they were 
born. 

“They are called Spirituals, Jubilees, Melodics, 
Folk Songs. Either name la correct They are 
called Jubilees because of the ray of hope that is 
expret se d In each. Rcgardlcti of how sad the 
tong may he, or how c the cemd tjoiia mr 
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rounding its birth, there is always found in ft 
the hope of a great day of jubilee when all sad- 
ness will be turned into jov. They are called 
Spirituals because of the deep rel gious feeling 
they express Thev are called Melodies because 
of the striking melody built upon a scale that was 
originated by the slaves When a new song was 
born it usually begah with a new melody hummed 
by one person After the tune w?s caught, the 
whole group or congregation would join in, in- 
creasing the strength of the melody and adding 
harmony These songs are called Folk Songs 
because they satisfy the well-known scientific defi- 
nition of that term”* 

Mays and Nicholson write of the Spiritual 
“The creation of the spirituals was not an acci- 
dent m Negro life It was an imperative creation 
m order that the slave might adjust himself to 
the new conditions in the New World 

“These songs are the expressions of the re- 
strictions and dominations which their creators 
experienced m the world about them They rep- 
resent the soul-life of the people They embody 
the jo> und sorrow, the hope and dea^iair, the 
pathus and aspiration of the newly transplanted 
people, and through them the race was able to 
endure suffering and survive Clearly, the Negro 
spirituals are not songs of hate, thev are not songs 
of revenge They are songs neither of war nor of 
conquest They are songs of the soil and of the 
soul 

lyWftJ'liJHdijig Our iieighbsTS, (Atlanta: Comrois 
Sion on Interracial Coopecation, Inc i, p 16 

“Mays and Nicholson, The Tfesre’s Church, (In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 1S3S), p 2 
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Nehemiah: Historical book of the OT, which 
IS contained in the third division of the Hebrew 
canon, the “Writings” or Hagiographa* In He- 
biew this book formed originally a single work 
with the Book of Ezra*. It is an account of the 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem under the 
leadership of Nehemiah, promulgation of the Law 
by Ezra*, and subsequent reforms by Nehemiah. 
The hook was written bv the same author as I, 
ir Chronicles* and the Book of Ezra, In the third 
or fourth century B C. His principal source was 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah, comprising most of 
chaps. 1-7 and possibly also 12 27-43, 13 4-31, a 
highly authentic and valuable autobiography 
Nehemiah was Persian governor of Judaea in 
444-432 BC, and a very efficient man of affairs 
who afforded much-needed leadership to the small 
Jewish community of Jerusalem in this period 
His most important work was that of rebuilding 
the wall of Jerusalem, hut he is said also to have 
promoted racial exclusiveness in marriage and 
stricter Sabbath-observance See Esdras, Books of 

See L W Batten, The Books of Ezra and Ne 
bemiah (Interoafional Critical Commentary), (1913) 

j J> H 

Nelson, Leonard- (1882-1927) As the leader 
and founder of the Nsuirtessche Schulc, he was 
professor of philosophy at the University of Got- 
tingen la contrast to almost all neo-Kantians, 
he WM like J F Fna* and E. F Apelt for a 


psvchological interpretation of Kant, His school 
has been severely criticized by representatives of 
the Marburger school, who interpret Kant from 
the point of transcendental philosophy 

Abhanilnngen der Fttssschen Schuie, vols 1-4 
(Tubingen 1904, 1908, 1911, 1914) . Vorlesungen 
£her die Grandlagen der Ethtk (Leipzig, 1917) , Dte 
Recitsioissenschafl ohne Recht (Leipzig, 1917) , Deui 
ocraiie und Pnhrerschaft (Leipzig, 1920) ; L>« nene 
Refortnauon, 2 vols (Leipzig, 191S), 2 ed (Leipzig 
1922) „ B 


Nemesis: Goddess, daughter of Night in the 
Greek mvthologv Her function was the pursuit 
and punishment of the proud, the insolent, and 
criminals generally Used m later literatures to 
express the inevitability of retribution, and even 
unjustifiable personal persecution p □ m 

neo-Cathohe: Term occasionally employed to 
describe the renascent Catholic movement in the 
Anglican Church (i e , Anglo-Catholicism*}, and 
the revival of interest m traditional Catholic cere 
monial, doctrine and practice in other groups (as 
Lutheranism’s St James’s Society). A common 
character of all these groups is their non-Roman 
nature, coupled with their insistence on “Catholic 
values” w X..P 


neo-Confuciaaistn : See Confucianism. 

neo-Friesian School: See Enes} Nelson, 
Leonard 


neo-Hegelianism ' The philosophy of certain 
British (especially Scottish) and American ideal- 
ists, influenced bv Hegelianism* Arose about the 
middle of the 19th century Among Britiah Neo- 
Hegelians are J H Stirling (whose Secrei of 
Hegel was not very revealing), John and Ed- 
ward Caird**, T. H Green, F H. Bradley**, 
B Bosanquet, J M E McTaggart* (,C o-nme-atary 
on Hegel’s Logic, Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, 
Studies in Hegelian Cosmology'}, and A. S 
Pnngle-Pattisoa* (The Idea of God tn Recent 
Fhtlosofhy) In .America, Neo-Hegelianism be- 
gan with the St. Louis School (W T Hams, 
H C. Brokmeycr), J Dewey was influenced by 
It, but later departed from it, it was developed by 
J. Eoyce* (The World and the IndvoiduaV) and 
M. W Calkins (Pesistent Prablems of Philoso- 
phy) The movement was conspicuous for its 
idealistic philosophy of religion, and its tendency 
to reconcile absolutism with personalism 

See G W Cimniii^am, The Ideahsttc Argument 
m Recent British and Amenean Philosophy (1933) , 
A K Rogers, English and American Philosophy since 
1800 ( 1922 ) , and Mnelder and Sears, The Develop- 
ment of American Philosophy (1940). bsb 


neo'KantiaiUStn : A German movement pro- 
moted first by Otto Licbmann and Albert Lange 
in the philosophical, and by Albert Ritschl* in 
the theological field about the middle of the 19th 
century and flourishing until about 1914 Keo K 
had three different branches 

1) the so-called Marburg school, founded by 
Hermann Cohen* (successor of A Lange in the 
chair of philosophy m the university of M ), hn 
pupils are P Natorp and E Cassirer (now at 
Tide U ) 
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2) the so called South Wes Ge many a hool 
ep e en ed by W W nde band and H R hert 

and he r pup a e pec a y Em 1 Eask (d ed at 
the f nt n the £ t wo Id wa ) 

3) the Berlin school, founded by A. R^ehl* 
whose only pupil is R. Honigswald (now in this 
country) 

The Marburg school can be characterized as the 
rationalistic, the Berlin school as the empiricist 
wing of Neo K., the South-West-Germany school 
tried to reconcile the claims of reason and experi- 
ence 

O- Eiebmann, Kctni his successOfi iJC 
die Eptgonen, 186S), A Lange, History oj Maie- 
ndism (1866). R *• 

neo-Lutheraniini : During the 18th century tlw 
Lutheran churches had almost completely lost their 
5 pccj£c character and emphasis, and had given 
way to rationalistic or pietistic interpretations of 
the Christian faith. In Germany the Romantic 
movement and the new historical sense led in the 
£rst third of the 19th century to a rediscovery of 
Luthcr^s message. It resulted in a rei ival move- 
ment, which unlike pietism* laid the mam em- 
phasis on belief in justidcation* by faith, regular 
use of sacraments and regenerated community life, 
including church discipline (IClaus Harms* 1778- 
1855, Louis Harms 1808-1865, Volkenmg 1796- 
1877) The fresh interest in Luther led — after 
an interval of more than seventy years— to a new 
publication of his works Eflanger Ausgaie 
(1826 e, 2ad ed. 1862-1885). This mavement 
was followed by a renewal of Lutheran Confes- 
sionalism that fought against church union with 
the Presbyterians, and confessional indifference, 
and for the supreme authority of the confessional 
Lutheran standards m the organized life of the 
church (the poet K F. Philipp Spitta I80I-18S9, 
L A Petri 1803-1873, Hengstenberg* 1802-1869, 
Stahl 1 802-1 8 6 1, Luthardt* 1823-1902). 

The interest then turned toward a historical 
study of the Lutheran confessions of faith (Fr. 
H Ri von Frank^j A von Harless I806''1.879j 
Hcmnch Schmid lSll-1885) and of the theology 
of Luther (Theodosius Harnack* 1817-1889, 
Julius Kostim 1826-1902), Practical considera- 
tions led to a. special study of Luther’s idet of the 
church* Here two antagonietic groups came grad- 
ually Into eristence, those who under the mflu- 
esce of the earlier revival or of pietistic ideas 
laid the mam emphasia on the congregation as 
the fellowship of the believers (Harless, Hoflmg 
18024863, Carl Ford Walther 1811-1887), 

whereas the other group praised the dignity and 
upheld the authority of the organised church and 
its rmnistry (Ldhe, Kliefoth** 1810-1895, Stahl, 
F A PhiHppi* 1809-1883, Vilmar 18004868). 
Historically this resurgence of Luthcranisni 
strengthened the centripetal tendencies in contin- 
ental Lutheranism It preserved the churches in 
Europe from splitting up into aects and small 
groupings, and enabled them to eliminate the 
weeds of rationalism Put once this task had 
hriTi accomplished, the mov Ltrgvly 
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apologet c (Zockle R ch G u rma her* Rein 
hold Seebe O e aga n§t he ba enaeas and 

r g d ty of a n& ow Lu heran conf ss ona am 
the E langen Schoo * (Thomas us Hofmann 
Ha le i Frank**) n sted on the de ved autho 
of the confessions and their Biblical founda- 
tion. Through their insistence on the primacy 
of Biblical exegesis these men enabled Lutheran 
theology to enrich the traditional beliefs by new 
thoughts on Chnatology, eschatology, sacraments 
and ethics. Between 1860 and 1870 the Lu- 
theran movement had reached its climax. Even 
Ritschl*, in so many respects its antagonist, was 
deeply indebted to it The subsequent generation 
lacked a vital interest an Luther, though m the 
historical Eeld very valuable contributions were 
made, especially in the £eld of Luther biographies 
(Kostlln, Kolde, Berger, Kawerau, Rade) K 
Knaake suggested the publication of a great 
critical edition of Luther’s works, especially for 
the use of the scholar, and publication started m 
1883 Aasgahe') 

The twentieth century witnessed a fresh ap- 
proach to Luther, m many respects similar to the 
earlier Luther revival (so-called Luther renais- 
sance). Whereas the later 19th century assumed 
the identity of Luther’s own thoughts with those 
of the Luther schoolmen, and thus interpreted 
Luther himself m terms of their theology, recent 
scholarship has noticed the influence of foreign 
ideas (especially Neo'-scholasticism) upon the de. 
velopmeat of Lutheran theology lo the second 
half of the 16th century Thus the attempt is 
made to interpret Luther out of his own personil 
experience as contrasted both with piety and the- 
ology of the Middle Ages, and also of Protestant 
orthodoxy. Luther is no longer regarded pri- 
marily as 3 theological teadier, but rather as t 
religious genius and thinker in his own right 
(Klarl Muller, Otto Schccl, Karl HoH, Catl 
Stange, Reinh. Sceberg, Aul6n, Althaus** Hirsch, 
Gogarten*, Elcrt and a whole pleiad of younger 
stJiolars) 

The 19th century developments in Germany 
had their repercuasioas upon the Lutheran churches 
jn the Scandinavian countries la Sweden the 
contact with German Lutheranism called forth 
a type of High Church Movement m the 1850’i, 
and a vital Lutheran, theology in recent years 
(School of Lund). (See Lundcnsian theology). In 
Norway influences from the south resulted in a 
High Church Lutheran orthodoxy in theology 
and the conception of the ministry (Herslcb, Ste- 
vensea, W. A WexeU), which opposed the pre- 
vailing pietiam of the laity (Hauge*). But Gisle 
Johnson* succeeded m uniting the two movements 
into a living and active Lutheran national church 
In the Danish church Mynstcr and MarCensen* 
combined Lutheran confessionahsm and High 
Church ideals with idealistic humanism over 
against Madsen’s* orthodoxy But their most 
powerful opponent was Soren Kierkegaard*, who 
interpreted Luther in the light of pietistic eipen- 
encM Kierkegaard’s view m turn played a de- 
cisive role in hToi'wegian J-iii'h^'*‘ayii«Tn as. well as 
in the Lnthor 
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The Lu^hfifan in the U,S-At faitKfuily 

..fleet the European development. Their eole or- 
lainsl contribution was the idea of the ministry 
held bv C F. Walther*, the leader of the Missouri 
e^ed, which combines Lohe’s emphasis on the lo- 
ral conyregatioa With a very high conception of 
the autLrfty and dignity of the ministry. See 

'*'°^e*Chmch'*H:stories by Kwl Muller StepMa- 
The tmu kruiser, the Histones of modern 
Gustav /rank. F Kattenbusch. F H. E 

’'“wero^'^EJert, Dtf Kampf am d‘N ChrUtetstum ssft 
Scihierraarier (1921) oap 

neo-ofthodosy; A term which designates that 
movement in contemporary Protestant theology 
which re-emphasiaes the classic Protestant doc* 
trines of God’s transcendence, man’s sin, and joa- 
tificatirm by faith, as over against the liberal con- 
ceptions of God’s immanence, man’s goodness and 
hia gradual improvement The roots of the moom- 
ment go back to emphases in Paul, Augustine, the 
Sent reformers, and Kierkegaard* The 
leader of the movement in its beginnings was toe 
Swiss pastor and theologian, Karl Barth* Wide 
variations of view point among Barth’s own fol- 
lowers and other representatives of the movement 
have appeared Its Inauence has now been ex- 
tended throughout Christendom Few top- 

resentatives apply the term '‘neo-orthodox» to 
themselves, though Edwin Lewie m America has 

**°Edwin Lewis, Tht Faith We DteUre (1939). 
pp. 1(57 ff 


Neo Platoni*nil NeopVatonism i* a blend of 
almost all the major lines of philosophical thought 
which preceded its epoch: one of the most re- 
markable attempts in history to weave all the 
strands of ejusting systems into a single web of 
tnought Its greatest interpreter was Plotinus 
who was born near Aleiandria in 205 AD and 
died in Rome 270 He was initiated into phi- 
losophy hy the self-taught Ammonius Saccas, who 
is the real founder of the movement. ^ 

Plotinus was a passionate disciple of Plato , 
but he drew eitensii ely upon Aristotle and the 
Stoics** for the material of hia own intellectual 
structure The work which the Arabic and Me- 
dieval Christian scholars entitled, “The Theology 
of Aristotle,” was in reality a paraphrase of the 
philosophy of Plotinus The influence of Plotmus 
and later NcopUtomsts on Christian theology is 
of immense importance, especially on St. Augus- 
tine, Pseudo-Dionysius, John Scotus Erigena and 
St. Thomas Aqmoas**, and, through successive 
revivals, on the later Christian thought of Europe. 

At tht center of all reality in the universe, m 
Plotinus’ system of thought, set forth In his 
Ennead^, is the Godhead, the One, the Absolute 
Good, the Source, which transcends thought and 
concrete being and utterance, an undivided and 
imdiSerentiated Hmty From this ultimate One, 
by an overflow from the superabundant Godhead, 
a succession of emanations* radiate out in stages 
of dccreiHng ip'endor and ivaLty First in O-de- 
u the Nouj* Mind or Spirit, which ra d i itra from 
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the One as light emanates from a luminous body 
This IS the Over-Mind of the Universe, the World 
or Ideas, Patterns or Forma, of which all minds, 
and everything real and mtelligibie, partake. The 
Third Order ot Plotinus’ Trinitv, and the second 
emanation, is the Over-Soul, which is the prin- 
ciple of life, of activity and process It's the 
Life of all life and enfolds all souls. It fl-ooda 
out and makes the concrete world. Matter by it- 
self 18 unreal It is the limit or harrier against 
which the outflowing reality of soul la broken 
and splashes into multiplicity and difieientiation 
Soul* is atnph-ib'ous and may live downward rn 
the lower world or live upward in the World 
Yonder 

For Plotinus there is “a way down”, by eman- 
ation, and “a way up”, or return to Source. The 
Soul must first of all come to itself, withdraw 
fiom desires, objects of sense, and contemplate 
the true patterns of things, and rise to the height 
of tjiinking God’s thoughts, and so attain the 
realm of Spirit — Nous. The last stage of the 
journey to the Fatherland, the Divine Center, or 
Source, can be reached only by a leap of ecstatic 
mystical experience, which Plotinus called “the 
flight of the alone to the Alone.” He is the 
“father” of western myaticism which St. Augustine 
and '’Dionysius”** brought into the Qiristian 
stream Porphyry* (252-304) was his disciple 
and biographer Other members of the School 
were Jamblicus, the Syrian (died 3J0) and. great- 
est of all after Plotinus, Proclus (411-485). See 
Platonism, Pletho 

The Exneads of Plotinus were translated m five 
volumes by Stephen Mackenna (London, 1917-1930) , 
Proclus’ Elemenlt of "theology by E E Dodd (Q* 
ford, 1933) Dean W E Inge, The Philosophy of 
PloUnus (London, 1918) rmj 

neo-Pythagoreanism! Although Pj^hagorcan* 
philosophy was revived in Rome as early as Cicero, 
it did not acquire vogue until the tune of Apol- 
lonius of Tjana (fl 1st cent.) Its teachings con- 
tained elements from Plato, Aristotle, Stoics and 
Epicureans as well as from Pythagoras and the 
early Pythagoreans. According to Neo-Pythagorc- 
anism a hierarchy of Gods existed The supreme 
one should not he designated by a name but he 
apprehended only by reason. Numbers were still 
sacred, particularly the first ten, “one was God, 
reason, the principle of form and goodness, and 
two, the principle of inequality and change, of 
matter, evil, etc ” 

Deberweg, A History of Philosophy I, 234 

P R H. 


neo-realisis ; Idem New Realism*. 

neO-Scholastkism: (Gr. «eos, new; Lat. sch<s~ 
lastKus, lecturer) A revival of Scholasticism* m 
the middle of the nineteenth century in Italy 
(Sanseverino, Cornoldi, Zigliara, Lorenzelh, Ma- 
tusBi) ; Germany (Kleutgea, Stockl, Grabmann, 
Schneid, Ehrle), France (Farges, Dormet de 
Vorges), and Belgium (Dupont, Lepidi) The 
movement sought to reassert basic philosophical 
p-lacipPa and notiona, carefully elaborated by 
Anstotlc and the acho l as tin , which the pirvail 
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Nestotians 


JUg positivism, materiEtlisin and scieatism i^rnored. 
Leo XIII* reco^-Qiiied this trend in the en^dical 
^‘Aaterni Patris^' August 4, IS 79 and invited 
Catholic scholars to rediscover and represent the 
unchanging truths of the scholastic masters, en- 
riching them witli the well-founded truths of their 
successors in the philosophical tradition, elimin- 
ating e/ceSiive subtleties, and correcting the errors 
associated with their historical periods. This rec- 
ommendation was implemented in 1891 bv the 
foundation of the Institut Supeneur de Philosophic 
at Louvain, Belgium under the direction of Desire 
(later Cardinal) Mercier Xatural science, mod- 
ern philosophy and psychology, and history were 
studied along with the original texts of St Thoinas 
ana other medieval philosophers The impetus 
furnished by the pope opened a vast movement of 
eihaustire historical (Grabmann, Ehrle, DeWulf, 
Mandonnet, Gilson, Van Steenberghen, Phelan) 
and critical (Nys, Noel, Mantain, OlgJatti) r^ 
search to the enrichment of modern scholarship 
regardless of religious affiliation 
Cardinal Mcrcier and Piolessors of Lonvam, A 
Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy, trans by 
T L Parker (londoo, 192 J- 28 '| , Cardinal M«cier, 
Otipns of Contcnporaiy Psycholozii trans V7 H 
Mitchell, M A., (London, Manchester I91S) , Mau- 
rice de Wulf Siholasttcism Old & JVfie, (Dublin, 
1939) , John S Zybwri, Present-Day Thinkers ana 
The Neiv Scholasticism, ( 1926 ) , Joseph Louis Per- 
rier, Pevtval of Scholastic Philosophy in the I9ti 
Century (1930) , Louis I A Mercjer, Challenge of 
Bumamtm, containing 'Neo-scholasticism ana the 
tradition of Dualism”, (19J3) J J r* 

neo-Thomism . See Tfaomism 

nephesh: (Heb nephesh, Arab, sm/s) Hebrew. 
1) Pre-Exilic Kingdom Period, the religious fac- 
tor in man, the soul or shade understood to be 
in its nature different in kind from that of the 
natures of spirits, demons, gods, and spirit of 
yahweh, all of which were spirits of non-human 
nature, and immortal, nephesh experiences death, 
is indestructible, eternal but not immortal 2) 
After th 6th centurs B C , the religious factor 
in man, the soul, understood to be ruah in its 
nature, the same nature as yahweh, man’s nature 
is now different from that of Yahweh in degree 
but not in kind Nephesh identified with ruah in 
man. Arab. Evolution in meaning of nafs is 
similar to that of the Hebrew nephesh mentioned 
above, except that the great change in meaning 
occurred in the seventh century AD when Arabic 
P'lmitivism was succeeded by Islam, after that 
time man is rnh nature See ruah, ruh x.i..y 

Neptune; (Lat, NeptHmss, cf, nsmbits, ram) An 
old Italian, water-deitj, who under Greek influ- 
ence assumed the attributes of Poseidon* His 
featisal is the Weptunalia (July 23), x.m.k. 

nereidg: (Gr Nereides, from Nereis, son of 
Ocean and Tethvs, sd-, patronymic) Sea-nymphs, 
as opposed to naiads*, sprmg-nymphs The most 
famous were Thetis, mother of Aciilies, Amphi- 
tnte, wife of Poseidon, and Galatea See nymphs 

I M-N. 

Nerval : See Mesopotamian religions 

Nerthna A N ne earth-god dos, den- 


tified with Frigga*, and idealized in Swinburne’s 
famous poem Mertha. Also known as Buldra 
and Vrou-elde Tie Milk Way was known as 
the street of Hertha. pan 

Nestomnism.: The doctrine of the Person of 
Christ set forth by Nestonus, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinopls (428-31 AD J and the Antiochene 
School (See Antiochian School) represented by St 
John Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia** 
The School represents a rebellion against the 
hypostatic Chrlstology* of Alexandria and the 
heresy" of ApoIImaris* by its own emphasis on 
the historic Jesus as well as the divine Son. The 
starting point of the controversy la to be found 
in their opposition to the attribute Theotokos* ap- 
plied to the Mother of Christ, in Its place Nesto 
riua suggested Chrtstotokos, which offended con- 
temporary piety In place of hypostatic umon* 
of the divine and human natures, Nestorius sug- 
gested prosoptc union “The manhood is the face 
(prssopon) of the Godhead, and the Godhead 
is the face {pro sopors) of the manhood ” The 
doctrine was attacked by Cyril of Alexandria* who 
rnistook prosepan as a phiiosophieal term — either 
intentionally or ignorantly — and it was his cari- 
cature which was condemned at the Councils of 
Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (431) See Chnstol- 
ogy 

J F Betbuae Baker, Nestorras and its Teaching 
(1909) : F Loofs, Nestonus (1914) , R. V Sellers 
Tivo Ancient Christologies (1940) F Nau has pro 
duced traditional evidence laggesting chat Nestonus 
was not of Syrian bat of Magian extraction See 
canons of various churches Cf Syrian churches 
Virgin Mary. , w « 

Nestorians: The followers of Nestonus, under 
Pirox, the Sasanid King (437-96), Barsautna as 
eured the King that the doctrine of the Persian 
Christiana d'ffiered from Constanfinopoittan or- 
thodoxy (at the time Monophysitism), and in 499 
Nestorlan doctrine became the orthodoxy of the 
Sasanid Church (Persia) under the Patriarch 
(Catholicas) of Babylon, who was duly invested 
by the Great King with the msigma and rant of 
a wasttr, a custom continued under Muslim rule 
Its centres of learning were Edeisa (to 437) and 
then Nisibis. The Church accepted the Canons 
of Nicaea but not the Canons of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon** In 3J3, the condemnation of The 
Three Chapters* at Constantinople aroused indig 
nation and under the Catholicua Ishu-Yahb (382 
96) the Nestorian Church reafSrmed the or- 
thodoxy of Theodore of Mopsuestia* The 
changes from Sasanid to Muslim and later Mon 
gol rule had little effect on the life of the Nei 
torian Church, whose jurisdictioa extended to it> 
missions m China (See Chinese religions), India, 
Arabia Felix, Egypt (after 644) and into the heart 
of Central Asia In the fifteenth century the 
patriarchate became hereditary Under the Otto- 
man Turks the Nestorians became the victijns of 
severe persecution and to the encroachment of the 
Church of Pome. In 1331 the Uniate Patriar 
chate of Babylon was established. The orthodox 
Neatoriant ‘oined the AUiei agaimt Turkey ni 
1934 but n the ynen following tha Pace 
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eatiss f S es (1920) and Lau anne (1923) 
the nte ests iav ng been ca elesaly negle ed by 
th d p nia bey we e a mo t exte nv na cd 
The p e en Pa K (1942) s I a Ma Sh mnn 
XXI who baa been 1 iig n Eng and and be 
USA. 

B J Kidd, Ti^e Churches of Eastern Chrsstendom 
(1927) . } lAbonct, Le Chfis*bitiisme dans I'Eviitfe 
Perse (190-*) . G. P. Badger, Nes/ortans and thesr 
pttaals (1862) Fwa 

ne temere, The opening words of a decree is- 
sued on August 2, 1907 by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council to clarify the Church’s legis- 
lation on marriages* The decree went into effect 
April 19, 1998 It act forth the proper condi- 
tions for betrothal and valid marriage The chief 
article decreed that marriages of Catholics were 
thereafter null Unless celebrated before a duly qual- 
ifed priest and at least two witneses The same 
law oDliged when either party was a Catholic hot 
did not bind those who were not and had not been. 
CethoUc. It also set forth other regulations con- 
cerning Catholic marriages. The chief points of 
this decree were embodied m the canons on roan- 
riage in the new Code of Canon Law*. ttm 

NeuchStel, Independent Evangelical Chureh 
of' (organiied 1873) has its origin m the preach- 
ing of farel* in the canton of NeuchStel. Churches 
were established independent of the State They 
were governed by a body composed of the pastors, 
known as the “Company of Pastors” till the 
Revolution of 1848 when the “Company” was re- 
placed by a synod of pastors and laymen About 
lS6f the State seriously curtailed the freedom of 
the Synod, e g , in appointments to the theological 
professorships. There were then forCv churches 
In 1873 twenty-one of these seceded from this 
state-controlled system to return to the old inde- 
pendence The Independent Evangelical Church 
of Neuchftel 13 controlled by a synod (all the 
pastors plus three laymen for each pastor) Pastors 
were paid from a central budget, not by parishes. 
About one-half of the congregations use church 
buildings owned by the State Among the better 
known savants at its theological school was F 
Godet* See Godet’s article in the Nttss Scho^- 
Heraeg Encyclofedsa of Rehgsous Knotvledge 

(1910). Q.». 

neumes: (Gf. neisma, sign) A system of musical 
notation originiting in ConstanUnople at the 
Church of Hagia Sophia in the seventh century. 
It was in common usage us both Bysantine and 
Latin churches by the ninth century Neumea 
designate accentuation, changes m Intensity and 
speed Meter was not required since the words 
of Gregorian chant* follow prose rhythms and 
were sung as they would he spoken 

G Grove, Dtctrenary of Musse and Musiaatss 
(I93S), Article on Notation, C, F A, Williams, 
The Story of Notatson (1903), *,k.b. 

neutralism: See ontology. 

Nosr ApoctolsB Qiiirc^ the See Cathotk 
Apoatolic 


ISew England 

new b rtb See curve on egeire a on re 
pen an 

New Church the See New Jerusalem Chu b 
of th 

New Congregational Methodist Church: Sec 
holiness churches. 

New England Pnmer : See caiechumenate* 

New England theology; Technically the “New 
England Theology” was the dominant theology 
of New England Congregationalism* during the 
last half of the Eighteenth and the Srst half of 
the Nineteenth Centuries. It ensv be dated quite 
specifically from Jonathan Edwaicis’* sermon on 
“Justification by Faith” in 1734, It lost its last 
authoritative defender and e'^pounder when Ed- 
ward Amasa Park* of Andover Theological Sem 
inary vws made esnetitua in 1881 The system 
was, therefore, continuously taught, “improved” 
and preached for a century and a half and ac- 
cepted, at least nonunallj, by New England or 
thodojty The preeminence of Nevr England in 
Anverican religious and educational life dur,ng 
most of that long period gave to its theological 
thought an unusual significance. It was from 
ffrst to last geographically provincial, but it bad 
an outstanding formative mfiusnoe Upon many 
movements in American chnstianily and was rec- 
ognized in Great Britain. 

The system was fundamentally Calvmlstic in 
direct line of succession from the Continental 
Reformed churches sed English Puritanism. The 
“Cambridge Synod” (Massachusetts Bay Colony) 
adopted the Westminister Confession* as authorita- 
tive for the Churches thee represented m. 1648 
Ten years later (1658) English Independents sup- 
ported b} Oliver Cromwell* made their own “Dec- 
laration of the Faith and Order Owned and Prac- 
ticed in the Congiegational Churches m England ” 
This IE known from the place of meeting in Lon 
doa as the “Savny Declaration ”* It was rigidly 
Calvinistic and especially precise about “predes- 
tination,”* Massachusetts made the “Savoy Dec- 
laration” ofBcial in 1680, Connecticut in 1708 

The New England Theology therefore inherited 
two Calvinistic formulae — one Puntan-Prcsbyteri- 
an, the other Independent-Congregational The 
peculiar New England interest ua theology was 
due in part to the isolation of the Colonies, their 
specific religio-political character, the predominance 
of the clergy in all their affairs and, hegmumg 
v/ith Jonathan Edwards, a succession of specula 
tively-minded clergymen of unusual intellectual 
force 

More definitely the theology was the endeavor 
to find a working doctrinal basis — Inside the pat 
ten of inherited CaJvmiEffl — for the “revivalism” 
which began under the elder Edwards and pre- 
vailed in the orthodojc churchea for a hundred 
years. It was primarily a theology of the evan- 
gelical pulpit rather than the divinity school 
clatBroows 

A iLsmij ^ of i± may be o-gamyed under two 
■ even the appmmnaJe ndnatioii of 
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which IS not possible here- First the success on 
of the tbeolojicsl leaders' Joseph Bellamy (1719- 
1790) studied under Edwards and reflected his in- 
fluence Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803) org-an- 
iied his own theology into a *‘systen> ” Nathaniel 
Emmons (174S-1840}**' continued the successiaa, 
Nathaniel William Tayltn- (Pgfi-lStBl so modi- 
fied the rigidities of the system as to make Horace 
Bushnell* and his successors possible The suc- 
cession ended, as said above, with E, A Park of 
Andover But there were also many thinkers and 
writers of less stellar magnitude. 

The doctrines developed and debated were for 
the most part solutions of theological problems — 
human depravity, the function and responsibility 
of the -will, the origin and nature of sin, the 
atonement, justification, the teste and nature of 
virtue, the rewards and punishments of the fu- 
ture life and, centrally and continuously, the sov- 
eieignty of God in the administration of all hu- 
man affairs There was always a background of 
controversy against rival systems, agamat “Ar- 
minianism” (the equivalent of later Liberalism)} 
against Unitariauisra, Universalism*'^, against the 
disestablishment of tax-supported churches, against 
the seculariaation of V'hat began as a theocratic 
society, 


A voluintnous literature was created, in which 
even the specialists la the history of theology tend 
to lose themselves In general there was a 
progressive modification of the extreme rigidities 
of inherited Calvinism The movement founded 
three theological seminaries, Andover, Yale and 
the Hartford Schoil, its powerfully motivated 
Foreign Missions and toward the end fostered 
agitations for various reforms in society, A 
new type and era of Congregational theology 
began With Horace Bushnell (1802-1876) and in 
general (again a loose but necessary phrase) the 
inherited theologies as closely articulated systems 
were dissolved in a new mind-order. See Amer- 
ican theology, early, benevolence, disinterested} 
Calvinists, Hopkinsianfsm, means, Newr Haven 
theology, New Senool Presbyterian Church, New 
theology} Progressive orthodoxy 

Standard reference works are Wiiliston 'Syalker'* 

, Pidt/orinr of Congregattotialtjm 
11853) Tne biographies of the outstanding leaders 
specificaily F H Poster, A Genetic History of New 
Engtand peolop (1907). and G N Boardmac. 
New England Tieology ( 1 B 99 ). 

G«VkA» 


New England transcendentalism: See trans- 
cendentahsm, New England. 


New Harmony community: See communistic 
settlements, secular. 


New Haven theology; New England Calvin- 
ism as ‘‘improved” by a group of Vale men and 
their friends to meet the changing currents of 
tnou^llt of the late eigriiteenth and early cineteentli 
ceaturms. The notable leaders of the movement 
were Timothy Dwight, Lyman Beecher, Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, Elearer T, Fitch, and Nathaniel W 
Taylor**. Taylor (17S6-1S58) made the mort 
VC of tho lystero, which u there- 

tan knowu at “TijI ^ 


New Jerusalem 


Arminians, Deists, infidejs and Umtarians lu 
turn pressed upon Calvinists the meonsistency of 
deteriHiiuBm with man's responsibility. Edwards* 
m hiE defense of Calvinism, upheld deter m, 
and ^ annihilated the Armmian notion of indeter- 
minism as the basis for responsibility jy). 
drawing the distinction between “natural” and 
“moral” inability he was able to assert that man 
was responsible even though his will was de- 
termined, because he hid freedom to do as he 
pleased and he pleased to sin. The New Haven 
men rejected Edwards" solution and held that 
the only possible basis for responsibility is the 
freedona to choOse as well as to do The; dj 
fined all sin as the ^voluntary transgression of 
known law, and total depravity as the occasion 
but not the cause of sin In spite of their protes- 
tntions of loyalty to the essentials of Calvuutm 
a large conservative group Jed bj Bennet Tjler* 
rejected their leadership, separated from them 
and founded Hartford Seminary in 1834. Cf 
Calvinists, Old See American theology, early 
Eleacer T Fitch. Two Oacoarset on the Nature at 
Sin (1826) . Nathaniel W Tavlor, Cenetp ad Oe'jm 
(1828) . Zebulon Crocker, Tie Catastrophe of "if 
Presbyterian C,5»fi6„ (1838) , B. H Foster, A Ge 
netiL History of the New England Theology (19071 
Sidney E J^eai. Nathan, el Tajlor. A oSitar 

lateral, (1942) 

New Humanists; See Humaunai, the New 


New JeruBalem, Church, of the Follower! of 
Swedenborg* orgatiiatd the first congregation, or 
society, in London, 1788 The founding of the 
New Church is regarded by it, members as dat 
mg back to the second coming of Christ, which 
took place when Swedenborg received the key to 
the Interpretation of Scripture. His revelation of 
the spiritual meaning of Scripture became the doc- 
trinal basis of the Church, whose former phases 
now gave way to the New Jerusalem A General 
Conference met in 1789, organized m 1821 as the 
“General Conference of the ministers and other 
members of the new church jignifled hy the New 
Jerusalem in the Apocalypse or Revelation of 
John.” In 1926 this British Convention counted 
about 70 societies and 7,100 members Since 1810 
the Swedenborg 'Society had produced a great 
amovat oi literature, especially translations of 
Swedenborg’s work into many languages. Mil 
sions of the New Church spread to Italy, Den- 
mark, Austria, Russia, India, Africa, South Amer- 
ica and other countries. The numbers were never 
large In Swedenborg’s home country, Sweden, 
there were in 1940, hardly 200 members 

The first New Church Society m the Dnited 
States was organized at Baltimore m 1792, The 
“General Convention of the New Jerusalem m 
the United States” dates from 18(7. Each local 
society has great freedom, but cooperates iu an 
association, which in turn functions under the 
General Convention, meeting annually The Con- 
vention provides for education and ordination of 
pastors, carries on missioiia, anrf order* the wor- 
ship of the chnrch- Aa ran htnrgy sras 

adopted m 1 S 6 Pseton serve ocal socictxcf, 
whiU I may terre thioagliosit the Con- 



JNew 1‘estament 


^ew Lights 

eritio In 1S90 the Penny an a A so a n 

fluen dbyeea ede wad gd|- 
he w ng- of Sw denbo gad y n p ed 
and n ng utJ n g ea d n n o fe 
and wo k w thd w f om the Con ea on and n 
lii97 adopted the name, “The General Church of 
the New Jerusalem ” The bishop, cathedral, and 
school of the newer body is at Bryn Athyn, Penn- 
syhania In 1930 the General Convention in- 
cluded 79 congregations and 5,363 members, 
served by 74 miniaterB The General Church in 
thr same year had 11 churches, I,U2 members, 
25 ministers 

In general, the New Church follows the system 
of doctrine which Swedenborg found as the inner 
meaning of the Scripture Confirmation, about 
the age of fourteen, admits to Junior membership, 
adult membership from about the age of twenty 
admits to the Cammunion Table. Baptism is re- 
tained as also modified forms of the marriage and 
burial service The Liturgj (London, 1903) fol- 
lows in the mam the Anglican Book of Prayer, 
just as the polity of the church is a modified epis- 
copate. 

C T Odhner, A’ltutU of the New Chanh ( 1904 ) ; 
E Hmdmarsb, Rue and Progress of the Nea- ]e- 
mselem Church in England ana other Parts (London, 
1861) , C F Dole, The New Church What, How, 
Why? (1906) . Headi^uarters General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem in the United States, Boston, 
Mass , The General Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Bryn Athvn, Pa C J B. 

New Lights: The nick-name applied to the re- 
vivalists among New England Congregationalists 
during the Great Colonial Awakening* In the 
great Western Revival, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the name New Light was also 
applied to the revivalistic wing of the western 
Prcsbjtenans, and later particularly to the follow- 
ers of Barton W Stone co-founder of the Church 
of the Disciples w w s 

New Measures : The name given to the practices 
of certain American Lutherans of the earlier part 
of the 19th century emphasizing measures (regarded 
as questionable Lutheranism) Doctrinally lax, this 
group advocated experimental religion, conversion, 
revival raeetiagE and even the “anxious bench”. 
See Kurtz, Benjamin vf. 

New Realism: See epistemology. 

New School Presbyterian Church: The Pres- 
byterian Church* m the U, S, A. underwent a 
schism in 1837. In 1S38 one party, already 
known as the New School, being denied ec- 
clesiastical recognition by the other, which con- 
trolled the General Assembly, formed its own 
organization This claimed to continue the Pres- 
byterian Church, as did also the other group or 
Old School* The New School comprised about 
four-ninths of the church, mostly m the north and 
above all m New York It contained many 
people of New England and Congregational an- 
tecedents The two parties, which had been m 
controversy for several years before the sepaia- 
tiou were g *y P ogrea 'vc and Co ati e. 

The New Schoo coo ended fo liberal intcrprrta 


on of the s anda d he hu ch n do ne 

e gn ng ome da £ he New Eng and the 
0 gy* ( e ^ bu n D a n) and n pol y 
awg nun fwknnonwth 

th C ng g on fa 0 ed olun a y so 

cieties for missions and education rather than 
church boards, later modifying this position, it 
was prevailingly opposed to slavery, and hence 
at length m 1853 lost its presbyteries m border 
states. During the separation it embodied liberal 
Presbyterianism The two Schools reunited in 
IS69, “each recognizing the other as a sound and 
orthodox body” See American theology, early 

B H N. 

New Side Presbyterians The Great Awaken- 
ing* occasioned a division among American Pres- 
byterians*, as ill other churches The party called 
New Side favored the revival and practiced its 
methods They considered spiritual experience 
more important as a qualification for the ministry 
than academic education They were liberals re- 
garding doctrinal standards and church discipline 
They weie largely, though not wholly, of New 
England antecedents. The controversy with the 
Old Side® caused the Synod, the general organiza- 
tion of colonial Presbvteiianisim to be divided in 
17^1 The New Side formed the Synod of New 
York (1745) This was by far the more active 
part of Presbyter anism during the separation 
The two Sides reunited in 1758 as the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia B h N 

New Testament Books, the, in chronolojfical 
order' See Books of the New Testament, dates 
of the 

New Testament, literature; The NT is the 
collection of Christian sacred books which was 
added to the Jewish Bible, the latter being known 
thereafter among Christians as the O T. The 
Word translated Testament (Greek, OiatheUe') 
might better be translated Covenant; the use of 
the term implies that the two collections contain 
the records or documents of the two Dispensations, 
one the Dispensation of the law given through 
Moses, the other the Dispensation of grace through 
Jesus Christ 

I. Canon. When the Christian books were 
gathered together and added to the Hebrew Bible, 
both had already been long in use in Christian 
services of worship. The O T was of course read 
in the Greek version, the Septuagmt The early 
Christian writings were likewise In Greek. It 
■was by no aibitrarj act or decision that the Chris- 
tian sacred books were collected, instead it was a 
gradual process extending over three or four cen- 
tunes By the middle ot the 2iid century the four 
gospels had been singled out and were viewed as 
inspired and authoritative (The ‘Four-Gospel 
Canon’ was presupposed by Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
c 180 AD, and Irenaeus assumed that there could 
be no more and no fewer gospels, since they cor- 
responded with the four quarters of the heavens, 
tlie four beasts in Ezekiel’s version, etc ) It has 
been thought that Marcion’s N T , containing the 
Gospel of Lukr and the Paul ne Fputlci (omit- 
ting the Pastors s) had grea influence, poBtively 


New Tesftament 

nega t y n pr d ng- ou New Tcs ^meTi 
t th n ed 

j p bab e th Ii Ep le of Pau bad 
fingh d 5 lie m wha ea pe bap 

even brfo.e .he end „f .he fi en-uiy .. ea y 

m the second There is ample evidence to sup- 
port the theory of Professor Goodspeed that the 
Pauline epistles -were j-athered tog-ether after the 
compilation and perhaps publication of Lulce-Acts 
Readers this Lucan writing now became aware 
of the great importance of the Apostle Paul Hia 
letters were in a sumewhat fragmentary state of 
preservation The Corinthian correBpondence was 
incomplete and had to be pieced together, many 
scholars think that our 2nd Cor , eg, is made 
up of at least two and possibly three letters or 
parts of letters Romans is thought to contain 
miscellaneous fragments in chs 12-16. The 
Epistle to the Ephesians may not be a letter by 
Paul but a hind of encyclical made up of Pauline 
(jjotations or paraphrases of hia teaching, put 
together (as Goodspeed thinks) as the ‘covering’ 
letter or introduction to the Pauline corpus The 
pastoral letters, (1st 2iid Timothy and Titus) 
are much later and probably come from the first 
half of the 2nd eentuiy They presuppose condi- 
tions in the church winch did not obtain in the 
lifetime of Paul 

Some of the later hooks of the N.T like the 
Epistle to Hebre-ws, the Epistle of James, Jude, 
and 2nd Peter, and tlie 2nd and 3rd Epistles of 
John v'ere admitted to the Canon only after lorrg- 
contiuued debate. At the same time certain other 
books ’'fits acknowledged by some writers and 
were usa<f 'ti some parts of the church-— hooka like 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
let Clement, and the Apocalvpse of Peter This 
means that these books were used, here and there, 
both in public worship and in private study One 
of the mam testa for admission into the list of 
the sacred (! e , ‘canonical’) books was apostolic 
authorship — or at least authorship ty those close 
to the apostles and teaching their doctrine 

Eusebius of Caesarea, early in the fourth cen- 
turv, classified the Christian books as 1 ) canonical, 
2) doubtful or disputed, 3) unauthentic and 4) 
heretical {HtsUry of the Church, 3 2S) 

Although a N T. was in existence by the end 
of the 2Tid century (Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria used the term), and although its chief 
components can be traced back to the Ist century, 
the canon was not completed until the +th and 
5th century The books of the N T were first 
listed exactly as we have them today, in the 
Easter Epistle of Athanasius m the year 367 
Athanasius’ list -was definitive for the East. It 
had great mfluence in the West though it was not 
finally adopted until the year 405, when Pope 
Innocent I sent a list of the canonical books to 
the Buhop Exsuperius of Toulouse 

II Text Although there have been many dis- 
coveries of early manuscripts*, chiefly in the papy- 
rus collections from Egypt, we do not have a 
single autogiaph of a W T hook, that is, the 
manoJcnp wntten by tic jutho himaclf Tim is 
not nnyrinng fo the is me of aU rnr 


ISew 'I'estameut 

leayvo Veha oy p f pej 

and we h n wa of e ng I w many p 

n erv n d be ween ha ff ph nd he o d 
u ng m nu p H n e n de ab a 
e V wa n du d n the i of NT 

books at the very earliest stage of transmission 
In general, our N T manuscripts seem to be 
descended from five or b x leading textual ‘fam 
ilies’ in the 2nd centuiy These are probably to 
be associated with the great centers of Christian 
activity — Egypt (esp. Alexandria), Caesarea, Syria, 
Italy, North Africa, Gaul. The oldest versioni 
(Old Latin and Old Syriac) also belong to this 
period and represent local types of text 

It IS from these families or, rather, these lead 
ing local texts that our present manuscripts have 
descended, most of them, of course, bearing the 
murks of cross-influence of other types upon each 
other The great Greek Uncials (e g , Codex 
Smaiticus, 4th century, Codex Alexandnnue, ath 
century, Codec Vaticaniis, 4th century, etc), 
probably contained revised texts The older the 
ory of Westcott and Hort, viz , that Smaiticus 
and Vaticanus are the best of all manuscripts and 
contain a ‘neutral’ text, has now been cither 
greatly modified or abandoned by textual experts 
They probably contain a text reyised partly by 
consultat.on of good ancient nianu.cripts, partly 
bj consideration of grammar and syntax 

The later manuscripts (Minuscules, that la, 
v.ritten in Sowing scupt as contiasted -with the 
Uncials, which were written in capital letters) 
date chiefly from the 9th to 16th centuries and 
contain a type of text which apparently resulted 
from conflation of variant readings Thus the 
later tert (Bvzantine, or textus reeeptus) pre 
served quantities of divergent and sometimes in- 
compatible readings The task of textual criticism 
is to -work back through this co"inion or received 
text to the great 2nd century types and then, often 
by conjecture, to something approximating the 
autographs. 

A distinction must be made between the text 
of the gospels which were as a rule copied as a 
whole and that of the Pauline Epistles, which 
also wore eop.ed as a body 

In addition to the early versions, Latin, Sjriae, 
Coptic, there are many quotations of the NT 
in the writings of the early church fathers, eg, 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Orlgen, Tertul 
lian, Hippolvtus, Cyprian, and othere Of course 
the manuscript tradition of the writings of these 
fathers rouit itself be examined critically, for the 
copies of their writings vvhich have come down to 
us have in many cases been influenced by the text 
of the N.T. current in the copyist’s locality. 

In spite of the thousands of variations found in 
the N T manuacripts, it is nevertheless true that 
very few of them would make ary diSerence in 
the interpretation oi the N T Most of these 
variations vere the result of mistakes in copying, 
verj few resulted from doctrinal differences or 
from propaganda Where the latter is the case, 
there Is little difficulty m recognizing the fact, 
and other rnanuscnpti are at hand to check the 
aberration. 
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New lestainent 

m G w 3i of the N T The ea e NT 
Ti as we uad ub ed ir he Ep le of Pa 1 
p bsb p n h de 2 The a oa an^ Ga a 

afl 2 C n h ans Rom n Ph pp an Co os 
s-aasi Phutmun These --t_e s ome from the 
latter part of Paul’s. misSJOnarv career and the 
period of his imprisonment at Rome, that is, 
frum 50 to 62 or 64- AD , when Raul was mar- 
tyied The Gospel of Mark probably comes from 
about 63, and from the City of Rome, that is, 
after the martyrdom of Peter and Paul The 
Gosrel of Matthew is variously dated, a number 
of scholars assig-ning- it to a date soon after A D. 
70, while others date it nearer the end of the 
oenturv, and some eien later still. Perhaps an 
exact date is impossible, since the book contains 
material new and old, and some additions were 
perhaps made to it even after it had left the au- 
thor’s hand. Luke-Acts is probably to be dated 
toward the end of the century It is an apologetic 
work designed to prove that Christianity is not 
inimical to public order and to Roman authority, 
the most appropriate date is during the persecu- 
tion under Domitian, probably about the year 95. 
To tbs same per.od belongs the Revelation of 
John which also, however, includes older mate- 
rial, some of it probably from the time of Nero, 
some from the time of Caligula, some perhaps 
even pre-Christian The whole book presupposes 
persecution of the Christians by the thamploiis of 
the empcror-cult 

Following the “publication” or circulation of 
Luke-Acts, the Pauline letters were gathered to- 
gether and the Epistle to Ephestatia was compiled 
to form an introduction to the collection This 
means that Ephesians probably dates from the 
end of the century or soon after The Pastoral 
Epistles (1-2 Timothy and Titus) are to be dated 
considerably later, either between lOO and tlO or 
possibly (with Goodspeed) around ISO Jude and 
2d Peter are also late Even conservative critics 
allow that the latter ptobably cornea from the 
middle of the 2iid century. 

It IS ertreniely difficult to date the remaining 
NT literature The Epistle to Hebrews presup- 
poses some knowledge of the Pauline letters and 
probably comes from Rome The title {“To 
Hebrews”) is mistaken and is only an mferenoe 
from Its large amount of O.T quotation Per- 
haps a date soon before or after AD 95 is as 
close as we can come 

First Peter is also Pauline but in a different 
sense Paul’s theology is presupposed but is de- 
veloned m a differevt direct'oii than, that followed 
by Hebrews, but its dependence upon Paul may 
be either upon Paul’s collective letters or upon 
Paul’s surviving influence in the Aegean mission 
fold It presupposes a persecution and it ad- 
dresses Christians scattered over northern, weet- 
ern, central, and eastern Asia Minor — all but 
southern. 

The Epistle of James was probably in Its origin 
a homilv, making use, as was natural, of a con- 
siderable amount of Jewish material It is very 
d ffico *ay whim was prohab y wr ttm, o 
where. On th who e no on "ke y that 


ome f om Sy a p h p An h and p oh 
ah y ea y n the 2nd n ury 
Trie Go pel of John a undoub ed y he la e 
e go pel and aya enep a nof 
th go-pel sto y w.th -he pu. po.. -f et ng fo h 
the meaning of Christ in terms of popular Hel 
lemstic religious philosophy It assumes the doc 
trine of the Logos or Word of God and in fact 
substitutes this concept for the old concept of 
Messiah, as the key fb the perEonahty, the career, 
and the authority of Jesus The author has placed 
upon the lips of Jesus a number of discourses and 
a whole body of doctrine which express the 
thought of the writer’s time and place rather than 
the teaching of the histoi.cal Jesus. It la a 
sublime dramatiration. of a theological idea, rather 
than an historical record (sec “Johamiiae Prob- 
lem”) The date is probably early in the 2nd 
century, po'sibly between IIS and 125 Cognate 
vfith Ae Gospel of John is the Itt Epistle, proh 
abjv by the same author The other two epistles 
of John no doubt date from approximately the 
same period, but seem to come from another hand 
B. W Bacon and others have thought that the 
appendix to John (ch 21) was added about the 
middle of the 2nd century It is undoubtedly an 
appendix, but it it difficult to date 

Thus the N T literature grew, not as the re- 
sult of certain great literary personalities produc- 
ing the works of a 'school’, but in order to meet 
the needs of the early church The classic iitera- 
tiTe of Chnstiaml/ is thus an ‘occasional’ litera- 
ture — that is, designed to meet specifc occasions 
and needs In the case of the Pauline letters, 
this 15 perfectly obvious. It is true also of the 
gospels, which grew out of the old oral tradition 
of the church (see arts “Gospel," “Synoptic Gos- 
pels," and “Form Criticism’'), The Goapei of 
Mark was addressed to a martyr church and con- 
tained a selection of incidents from Jesus’ life 
and sayings from hia lips, designed 1) to encour 
age his followers faced with persecution, and 2) 
to prove that he had been Messiah even during 
hia eatth.lv life The Gospel of Luke and the 
Book of Acta form one continuous apologetic Work 
designed to show that Christianity was not an 
anarchistic movement, though it had been severely 
libeled by its enemies, instead, it deserved the 
same recognition and protection that the Roman 
authority accorded Judaism The Gospel of 
Matthew is a didactic work arranged m five great 
sections, probably for convenience in teaching and 
in public reading and exposition It presupposes 
a developed church which required rules for its 
regulation and it sets forth the teaching of Jesus 
in terms of the Christian Halakah or ‘new law’ 
The Gospel of John is a polemical anti-Jewish, 
anti-Onosttc, reinterpretation of the whole gospel 
story, desigried ts> show that Jesus vas the In- 
carnate Logos, indeed, really God who had ex 
isted from the begnining, who “became" flesh, 
manifested his glory by many signs— chiefly the 
great seven described in chs, 2-12— and then, 
dvmg and rising again tioin the grave, returned 
to the Father The heme of thr Goape’ of John 
tbu* in ce the gma ojnc of salvatiom 



'iew Testament 


IVew theology 


TJje sijcCEssive stajes in the devdopment of 
hii religious literituic correspond to ttages m the 
le-velopment of eirly flirUtian tieologv But it 
must not he supposed that these stages fame in 


strict chronolosioul succeision Instead, the Jl.T 
presents as -a iHi a senes of types cf earjp Ch"stiar 
thought, prchablv six or seven in miinber, 'vhidi 
reflect the spread of earlv Christianity into vari- 
ous arc-is of religious thought ind feclmg, of 
religious and moral outlook See under specific 
NT hooJes Also sc: Books of the KT, dates 
of the, caaoi, Old and New Testament, koine, 
versions of the Bible, ancient. 

I See art, "Neff Testament Canon ' (by K lake) 
iti Siandard Bthle Bih^iojtary (19^6) jrd erf . £ I 
Gnodspeed, The famMon of ifie'Ntm TesUmtnt 
(iSlij) . A Hacnad, The Ongtn of ihe Ntui TeUt 
mtnS {i923) , E C Moors. Jhe Nrir 7s'iiwi to 
the Chrxiijan Church (i90d) 

II F Kenyon, Tie Siary oT Ihe Btih (1936) , 
Tit Tew of ihs Grech Btlie (j537i , Ou' Bfhif ard 
the Ancient Maxuicripts (1939) , K Lake, The Text 
of the New Tetutvieri (1926), fth ed 

HI I t'trodiienexs lo the Nsui Teilameri E J 
Goodspeed (1937). B f Scott (1932) , I MoSatl 
(;9!2>. A H JIAV'le (1927)* K and S lake 
(1937) , M Dibelms, A Treih Approach U the New 
Testxment anil Earty Chrtsttan Lteralure (1936) ; 
M S Bnslm, Christian Bepnnin^i (icag), scs. 


New Testament theology; This ii a mislead- 
ing term la co tar as it euggests that the NT. 
writers all teach the same doctrines, while chf- 
fenng in their modes of preseatatim In fie 
NT. period the Christian mini worked freelv 
Every teacher made his own interoretation of the 
gospel, under the sole direction of the Snirit 
The result was a iiumher of theologies which 
need to be cowde'ed sepa.rately, and tie effort to 
reduce them to a smg’e type is futile We have 
now learned to speak, not of a NT theology, 
but of the teaching of the primitive chuich, of 
the Pauline Epistles, of the Fourtji Gospel, the 
Epistle to HebrcivS, the hook of Seielstion**. 
Eesides tire mam tmes of teach.ng others csn be 
discerned, more or leas distinctly, and each of 
them must be taken bv itself At the Siine time 
the general term is a convenient one, and can- 
not well be dtapenied with NT thought ii 
rad’cally diffewit fmnJ that of the O.T The 
hooka comnrising the N T were all produced 
withm a given period, and represent an attitude 
of mind whith must not be confused with that 
of later times As we speak of Greek philosophy 
or Eli'aahefhrn poetiy, so we can apply the name 
“NT theology'’ to all the types of drought which 
emerged in the pnmilive church. The term is 
thus employed by modern writers (eg, Holtz- 
mann, Feme, Weiael) who deal with the general 
Subject nf eailr Christ, an th.nki'ng, as >et forth 
10 the various NT hooks. See aeparste NT. 
hooks E F.S. 


New theology, the: 

I 

A term iiteJ in America to derignate the 
movement toward a Itberaliied, evangelical theol- 
ogy in the last two decades of the 19th century 
The movement was influenced by the new 
humanitarian developnietitaj views which found 


eipreasion in Horace Bushaell*. It was sen- 
sitive to problems created for Christian thought 
by the development of modern sciences, par 
ticularly the evolutionary hypothesis and scien- 
tific biblical criticism It incorporated the empha- 
sts on rchgiou.’ evperitnces derived from 
Schleierinacher and his fiollowers. The definitive 
chaructenzation of New Theology was given by 
Professor Theodore T Munger* In !S£3 in hu 
book, Tha Freedom of Fcai/j., in which the first 
essa/ was entitled “The New Theology” Mun- 
ger stressed the organic connection of the New 
Theology with historical Christian thought, its 
developmental conception of theology, its empha- 
sis upon reason and intuition, its cntical method 
of xriptural interpretation, Us concern for the 
sfll’danty of humanity over against an evcessive 
individualism, its broader and more scientific an- 
thropology and its hberalired eschatology. Con 
suit in addition to Monger’s book, R J Camp- 
bell, The New Theology (3908) and F. H Fos 
Jer, The Modest- Mozieverry t» Amenojn The- 

ology (1939). D.D.w 

II 

This term was quite generally used of the theo- 
logical renascence in America represented by 
Horace Bushneli, Henry Ward Beecher, T T 
Hunger, Washington Gladden, George Gordon**, 
lyman Abbott, the Andover theologians, Newman 
Smyth, James M Whiton, Henry C. King** and 
others, covering a period from about ISSO to 
1920 Beecher once said that for many years fce 
had been “haulmg bricks for the New Theology" 
Gerald Birney Smith* wrote in RfUgtout Thought 
tit the Last Quarter Century “There was much 
popular discussion in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century of the ‘New Theology’ which 
was being advocated by influential liberal preach- 
ers like Ljman Abbott, Washington Gladden and 
David Swing.” (p 93). 

Regarding Bushnell as its leader, it may be 
said that the movement was chieflv indebted to 
Coleridge*, for Dr, Munger wrote that to Cole- 
ridge’s Aids to Rcflecnon (published tn Amenta 
by James Marsh in 1829) “it mn.f almost be said 
that we are indebted for Bushnell ” Its leading 
doctrinal emphases were the Divine immanence, 
the centrality of Christ, continuous creation (evo- 
lution), rejection of verbal inspiration and ma- 
teriaiistic ideas of future punishment, and, isx 
general, acceptance of the conclusions of Modern 
Science with stress also upon. Christian education 
vs. evangelism 

Although later in its rise than Unitananism* 
and for the most part independent of it, it had 
much in eomnaon with the Unitarian movement, 
though less controversial and more constructive 
and “i vangelical ” Nor had it more than slight 
connection with Transcendentalism or with Uoi- 
versalism** 

George E Flits m the last chapter of his JTalf 
Century of tie Untteeian Conf'ovsrsy wrote “If 
the New Theologv shall prove to be so much 
truer and better than Unitananism as to obliterate 
the sect, whose visible iricrease it does Withstand, 
we are ready to welcome it ” (p 402) 
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New 1 nought 

The on s nd ng book b a ng he le 

n N ai 1h gv -wa h n o e ed me 
hy R J C npb wh L h -we e had e a 

n 0 th A. an m men bea ng h name 

•\yji he e The N w T eology 
less and the movement long since gave place to 
others, there is much to he said for retaining the 
name as attached to it and indicating its nature 
-when it arose and assigning it a definite place in 
the succession of theological movements and 
schools of theology m Amenta See Progressive 
Orthodotv. 

Cf Horace Bushnell Chmtian Nerlare (IgifS), 
l<!atfire “nd the SupeTnatural (1858) . T T Mnoger: 
The Freedom of Faith (1883) , George A, Gordon. 
Rebpon usd Miracle (1309), The New Epoch for 
Faith (1301) , Prop-esshe Orthodoxy (1885) by mem- 
bers of fhe Faculty of Andover Seminary, 'Washing- 
ton Giadden* Bow much ts Left of the Old Doc- 
tnrm? (1839). Present-day Theology (19!}), New- 
man Smvth Old Fatihs is New Light (1879) , Ly- 
man Abbott. The Theology of an Evoiattontsi (1S97) 
Cf also J W. Buckham Progressive Religious 
Thought in America (19191 . Eeport of the Com- 
misnon on Congregationalirm ana Theology, Inter- 
national Congregational Council (1970) j w b 

New Thooght movement; The constitution of 
tie International New Thought Alliance adopted 
m 19IS states the puroose of the Alliance as 
follows “To teach the infinitude of the Su- 
preme One, the Divinity of Man and his Infinite 
possibilities through the creative power of con- 
structive thinking and obedience to the voice of 
the Ind-welling Presence which is our source of 
Inspiration, Power, Health and Prosperity” 

The movement derr'es from the work of 
PhiJieas P Quimby (1S02-1866) of Portland, 
Maine, -who practiced mtrital or spiritual healing 
for a quarter of a century prior to his death. 
Among those whom he healed was Mrs. Mary 
Baker Patteison, later and better kno-wn as Mary 
Baker Eddy It is still a moot question, as to 
how much Mrs. Eddy was indebted to him for the 
ideas and techniques which she later incorporated 
mto Christian Science'*^. Certainly both she and an- 
other -who had been brought back to health by 
Quimby, W F Evans, a former clergyman of the 
New Church (Swedenborgian), did much to spread 
the ideas of mental healing in the years -which fol- 
lowed Evans in his later work stressed the 
mental rather than the spiritual aspects of the 
healing and is more responsible for the “mental 
science” phase through which the movement 
passed than any other 

Quimby created no oiganization Individuals 
■whom he had benefited adopted his method and 
in turn passed it on to others, adding to or 
modifying it in the process The result -was that 
there developed maav small groups under different 
names such as Divine Science, "Unity*!*, practical 
Christianity, Liveable Chnstiauitv, Home of truth, 
the Church of the higher life, etc. It was in the 
nineties that the term New Thought began to be 
used to characterise the general outlook of these 
groups, which had now come to embrace much 
more than the healing interest, particularly, in- 
spiration, power, prosperity or plenty, and general 
well-being- National contentions we-o held an- 
nually from 1894 on- 


New linear 

In 908 lie name The Ji. n N w Th u^h 
A an e wa adop cd and n 19 4- b ame the 

n n n N w Th u^h A an e Neyr 

Though g Qup a e f and o, Eu ope South 
Ame a Au a and A a Th e a e 
has been translated iT,to man^ languages and cir- 
culates widely e\eii where there arc no New 
Thought organizations 'Vmong the more popular 
books are those of Ralph Waldo Trine, especi'illy, 
In Tuns W-'ih the Infmte and the works of 
Orison S Marden Typical of the magazine lit- 
erature are The N%uuUts and For the h a- 

terry of the movement see H W. Dresefir, A 
Htstory of ike Neue Thought M.ove-me-nt (1919) 

C.s B 

New Year, Jewish* (Heb-, 'R.osk Bashan^h) 
The £rat aay of the civil year and the first dav 
of the seventh month of the ecclesiastical year 
(geaeraliy occurring in September), described aa 
“a memorial proclaimed with the blast of the 
horn, a holy convocation'*, upon which no servile 
work IS permitted (Lev. 23.23-25, Num 29 1- 
11) Invested by the Rabbis* with the character of 
a Da> of Divine Judgment, it acquired great 
sclemnity. The Bounding of the ram’a horn 
{\hofar*) during the morning service rtirs the 
people to thoughts of repentance. The elaborate 
liturgy of tbe day dwells upon God's sovereignty, 
providence, revelation* and redemption. Orthodoi 
jews* observe two days of Rosh Hashanah. See 
Jcwi-ih religious festivals s s c 

New Yearns celebrations: 1) Judaism, m har- 
mony ivith the Talmud* and probably with much 
earlier practice (as suggested by Nu 29 ! & Neh 
3 I-IO), observes the l$t of Tiahri (falling m 
Sept, or early Oct ) as Rosk Haih&na or New 
Year's 2) The Christian Church has had no of- 
ficial New Year's Festival Indeed, in the ancient 
world It regarded the Roman celebration of New 
Year's (Jan. 1 under the Julian Calendar) as 
Viciously pagan (bee eg, Tcrtulhan, De Idol ^ 
iciv). To offset these festival debaucheries, to 
which its members were often attracted, the Church 
began, sometime after the 4th Cent, (when Dec* 
25 was fixed as the birthday of Christ), to com- 
memorate the day as that of the Lord's Circum- 
ciBion* (i e , 8th da> after Christmas, Lk. 2 21) 
That this practice was well established by the 6th 
Cent. IS clear from Canon 17 of the 2tid Council 
of Tours (567), which took for granted the des- 
ignation of the first three days of Jan as fast 
days “fixed by the Fathers to combat the heathen 
customs" and provided foi a Altssa Circumetsioms, 
By the Middle Ages, the secular celebrations as- 
sociated with Jan 1 continued (although Match 25 
had come to be regarded in Europe as the begin- 
ning of the year), indeed developed into the ex- 
travagant Feasi of Fools*. These excesses were 
finally suppressed bv the Church With the adop- 
tion of the Gregorian Calendar* (1582), Jan 1 
again became New Yeai's Day (not until I^QO in 
Germany and 1751 in England), although not 
recognized as such in the ecclesiastical calendar, 
{v^mainiAir fimpl y tli-- Ds.y of CltClUneiaiOH o£ 
Our Lord. Wtim P the Rfff 
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Here generally hostile toward any revival of 
New Year’s celebrations, an attitude wliicli be- 
came parti tularlv strong- among the Puritans 
Gradoallv, however, popular interest m observing 
the occasion overcame Protestant scruples and it 
became vidoh celebrated, with many churches 
holding “watch nights” (a Methodist practice, 
see Wesley's J/>urn, Dec 31, 1761), singing the 
old year out and the new in, preaching New 
'iejr’s seimons, extending greetings, etc, Cf. fes- 
tivals and holy days, Christians Jewish religious 

festivals 2 T R, 

Newcomer, Christian; (1749-1830) Leader of 

the westward expansion of the Church of the 
United Brethren m Christ'’, crossed the Allegheny 
Mountains on horseback fifty times (1799-1829), 
B shop, lS13-lJi30, His jBumal (1795-1S30) is 
an important historical document wer 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal: (1801- 
18Q0) English theologian and man of letters 
JJeiviuan’s early career centered at Oxford, where 
in 1828, after being successively undergraduate, 
felbw, and tutor, he became vicar of St Marv’s, 
the Umverilty church In 1833 he joined Keble* 
and others in the Otfoid Movement*, advancing 
toe cause both through his sermons and his con- 
tributioaa to Tracts for the Times Tract XC 
(1841), on the compatibility of the Thirty-nine 
Articlee with Catholichm, provoked such a violent 
reacfion that he withdrew from the movement, 
giadusiJy severed h,s Anglican nonnsctioris, and 
four years afterwaide entered the Roman Church 
Hie later hfe was spent mainly at the Oratory of 
St Philip Nen which he establiehed near Birming- 
ham In 1879 he was created Cardinal 

Aiiiong Newman’s volummous writings the 
Apalopa pro Vtta Saa (1864), undertaken in 
reply to an accusation by Charles BCmgsley, is his 
I'terary masterpiece Other representative works 
are The Arlans o) the fourth Century (1833), 
jfi'sj on the Development of Christian Doctrine 
flS4S), Discourses on the Scope and Nature of 
Uvierstiy Education (lS52j, and A Gramrnar of 
Assent (1870) Ot his Verses on Various Occa- 
sions (1868) best known Is the hymn “Lead, 
Kmdiv Light," written in IS33. See Anglo- 
Catholics , T raclarianism. 

The standard biograp^ is by Wilfred Ward (2 
vols, 1912) Joseph J Reilly's Nsti/man as a Man 
of Litters (1927) is a good brief account t. wc, 

Newton, Sir Isaac, (1642-1727) A sublime 
gecius of phjslcal science, ^ho, peculiarly English, 
upheld the alliance between science and religion 
He -wrote^ as many theological treatises as scien- 
tific classics A pronounced Arian fiavor per- 
vades his theological works He held that m- 
duhiteble evidences of intelligent purpose In the 
cosmic order attest the divine origin of the worni. 
Nature was for Newton not its own self-sufficient 
end Instead of making the -world of nature m- 
dejendcnt of God for its continued existence, he 
ais gned to God the duty of actively preventing 
the fred stars from collapsing m the middle of 
ifOce, and of pi-o'^ridentially refo-ming tit iy»- 
tno of the world when ft* ,tn 


out of gear too far The aesthetic and physical 
features of the universe are rooted m the con 
finned exertions of the divine -will which hid 
chosen them as ends of his creative labor. See 
Copernican astronomy. Enlightenment, the 
Tie Matiemattiai Principtss of Natural Philoiobhr 
(london, 1803), } vols, Opucks (London ip-'iV 
3id ed , corrected 

H H 

Nicene creed : See creeds of Christendom 
Chnstology, ’ 

Nicene — Constfmtinopolitan Creed, the: See 

Constantmopolitaji Creeds 

Nichiren* See Buddhist Terminology. 

Nicholas of Clemanges: (of Clamanges) (1350 
(')-1437) French concilianst Clemanges was a 
Pans scholar, with an interest m the classics He 
became secretary to the Avignon pope Benedict 
XIll, but later supported the Council of Con 
stance* and -wrote (ca, 1320) De corrupts ecclesiae 
statu See festivals and holy days, Christian 
A Cojille Li traste de la rmtss de i'Erlise de 
Nicolas de Clamanges ( 1936 ) * 

J" T M 

Nicholas of Cusa: (1400-14(54) A German 
cardinal and philosopher, finally also bishop of 
Bnxen. His -writings concern philosophy, the- 
ology, law and science The ti,tle of his principal 
-work, De Docta Ignorantta shows his views on 
the restricted powers of the human mind o r 

NichoIaB, Saint, of Myra (or Bari) : He was 
bishop of Myra, in Lvcia, where he died in the 
fourth centurv as a confessor His relics were 
transported m the eleventh century to Ban m 
southern Italy His feast is almost universally 
observed on December S, when he assumes tie 
role of Santa Claus in some European countries 
He IS the patron saint of Russia and Greece, and 
of some localities and cities in Western Europe 

M s 

Nicholas I, Pope; (SSS-SOT) Saint Nicholas I, 
called '’The Great", was a champion of the Holy 
See*, defended Christian unity m the a&ir of 
Photius*, and stood for the integrity of Christian 
marriage against Lothair, King of Lorraine, and 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy Nicholas was a 
tireless worker, an impartial defender of justice, 
and a generous friend of the poor c v 

Nicodemus, Gosipel of; Or Acts of Pilate* A 
fourth century work in two parts, 1. An account 
of the trial, passion and resurrection of Jesus, in 
which Pilate and Nicodemus are prominent, and 
2, an account of the Descent into Hell, which was 
appended to Part 1 probably some time after 425 

E J G 

Nicolaitans I) A party in Ephesus (Rev 2 6), 
Pergamum (Rev 2 15), and possibly more wideiv 
distributed m Asia Minor, described as hateful to 
the Holy Spirit but not otherwise specified It 
probably had no historical cotmection with 2) the 
Gnostic sect of the same name which falsely 
traced its origin to Nicolaus the Deacon (Acts 
6 5) r cn tlvated minoT* ty M « method of 
Of rapenom y to cTeiyth ng fleshly Fo 
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Nietzsche 


Noble 


reason it was regarded by Chnstians with 
buth horror that, as late as the Middle Ages, the 
name Nicolaitanism was employed to designate 
praaices among the clergy that were attributed 
to fleshly lusts. A K R. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm: (1844-1900) 
“Prophet ot a non-religious religion and an un- 
philosophical philosophy” (Wilimowitz-Moellen- 
dorf), sometime professor of classical philology 
at Basel, later a free-lance essayist whose works 
liere hardly read during his lifetime hut have 
been of great influence and have caused tremendous 
controversy since his death Nietasche rebelled 
against philosophical pretensions at arriving at 
“Truth” or knovdedge of “Being”, and adopted 
for himself, perhaps under the influence of Pascal, 
the aphoristic mode ot writing, developing not so 
much a svstemaOc philosophy as a senes of bril- 
liant thrusts at the accepted ideas of his time. 
Cla roing that the individual should not passively 
accept but should impose his will on his environ- 
ment, and should adopt a personal relation to his 
pioblems (“All truths are bloody truths”), he 
rebelled against Christianity for its stress on the 
weak virtues of pitv and love, against nationalism, 
conmercialisra, democracy, the scientific spirit, and 
nineteenth century ideals in general Influenced 
by Schopenhauer, but rebelling against him also, 
he developed the theory of the will to power 
as characteristic of all life and as providing for 
man the only acceptable basis for value He 
thus argued for a “transvaluation of all (accepted) 
values” and for an “immoralism” which should 
teach men to be hard, live dangerously, adopt a 
“master-morality” which should justify the rights 
of the strong, and work to produce tlie “super- 
man”, since “man is something that is to he 
surpassed ” Making one exception to his rule 
agj list metaphysical conceptions he maintained 
bel ef m “eternal recurrence”, taking his own 
inconsistency here as evidence of the strife m all 
things 

N.etasche maintained that “God is dead”, 
killed by the uncompromising will of man him- 
self to discover the facts. The result is tragedy 
jnd a new emphasis on suffering Nietasche 
agrees vi th Christianity that suffering must her 
given meaning but disagrees as to what the 
meaning is The God on the Cross pronounces 
a curse on life and attempts to win salvation by 
appealing to what is higher than life. The god 
Dionysos cut to pieces is, on the other hand, a 
promise of life, since he is ever re-born out of 
bis own destruction Man must learn amor fall, 
love of the fate which eternally returns. 

The eternal recurrence of contradictions in 
Nietzsche’s own thought has led to the most 
diverse interpretations of his work Christians 
have found in him a passionate plea for sincerity 
and an eloquent defence of the divine discontent. 
Anti-Christians have emphasized the need of tak- 
ing literally his fulminations against the Christian 
virtues In recent years the Nazis have claimed 
him because of his protest against pacificism and 
h anltarlamam and hia praise ef authority and 
phyncal They pass erver n Ins 


revolt against nationalism and totalitarianism, his 
dislike of Germans and anti-Semites, and his plea 
for “good Europeans”. 

Works Werks (19 vols. 1895-1913) , The Com 
pUte Works of F. Nietzsche 118 vols tr O Levy, 
1909 13 ) , also The Philosophy of Nseizsche (1937). 
1 vql Eng Cr of the principal works with introd 
Iw H W Wright Of the scores of commentaries 
K Jaspers Nietzsche, Eirfuhrung in das V etsiandms 
seines Fhtlosophssrens, ( 1936 ), W M Salter, Ntetz 
sebe the Thinker (1917) , C Bnnton, Nietzsche 
( 1941 ) , G A Morgan, Jr What Nietzsche Means 

(19*1)- JSB 

Nihil Obstat: See imprimatur 

cihilianism : (Lat mhtl, nothing) A view hold- 
ing that the human nature of Christ had “no true 
subsistence” — that it was ntktl Mistakenly at 
trlbuted to Peter Lombard*, it was condemned in 
1179 by Pope Alexander III* r c P 

Nihongi; “The Chronicles of Jap an.” Also 
known by the longer title of NAart Skoki Pub- 
lished in thirty boohs in 720 A D Tells the store 
of Old Japan from creation down td 697 A D 

n c H 

nimbus: In art, the halo of light and glory, usu- 
ally of gold, surrounding the head of Christ, the 
Virgin Mary, or the Saints, as opposed to the 
aureola, which surrounds the whole body. Ap- 
pealed m Christian art in the 5th century, but 
was known earlier in India and Egypt, and among 
the Greeks and Romans, See svmbohsm r s b 

Ninurta; (Nin-ib) Babyloman-Assynan god of 
war and storms, protector of the boundaries of 
fields, patron of physicians, sen of Enlil* the 
god of Kippur. RHP, 

nirvana: See Buddhist Terminology 

Nitzsch, Carl Immanuel (1787-1868) He 
was professor in Bonn and Berlin Brought up 
in a Kantian purified supernaturalism, he over- 
came the latter through the influence of German 
idealism, above all through Schklermacher*. In 
systematic theology his great service was media- 
tion In the development of practical theology 
he was a pioneer 

System der chrtitUcheit hehre (Bonn, 1S29) , Prak 
ktsche Theohgte (Bonn, 18591, 2 ed hh 

Nitzsch, Friedrich" (1832-1898) He taught in 
Giessen and Kiel. He was less meritorious 
through his systematic theology than through the 
panorama and faithfulness with vvhich he char- 
acterized the hitherto existing discussion of in- 
dividual problems 

Crundriss der chrittlichen Dogmen^eschichte (Ber 
lin, IS^O) ; Lehrbuch der evan^eltsiben Do^matik 
(Freiburg, 1889, 2 ed , Freiburg, 1896, 3 ed , ed 
by H Stepban, Leipzig, 1911) h B 

Noachio laws; See Israel, religion and theology 

Noble Lectures, The William Belden: These 
lectures at Harvard University were established 
in 1898 by Nannie Yulee Noble with a gift of 
$20,000. the income ot which was to be usecT 
fo a Ifctgreahjp in 17 of her hmha nd. 



W illiam Beldcn Nob c. Tit deed of Jif p o* 
T dc* thi there thiJI be a eaat ui cctore* an 
anally and thal di:^ rfiall be pubLibKd The lee 
turers were ori^maUy appointed by a board of 
sei’en trustees but, in 1906, at the suggestion of 
the Founder, this function was transferred to the 
President and Fellows of the Uiiiveraity Ac- 
cording to the deed, the purpose of the lectures 
was “to continue the nussion of William Eeldtn 
Noble, whose supreme desire it was to extend the 
influence of Jesus as the wav, the truth, and the 
life, to make known the meaning of the words 
of Jesus, 'I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly * In 
accordance with the large interpretation of the in- 
fluence of Jesus by the late Phillips Brooks , 

It 15 intended that the scope of the lectures shall 
he as wide as the highest interests of humanity 
The lectures may include philosophv, litera- 
ture, art, poetry, the natural sciences, political 
economv, sociology, ethics, history both civil and 
ecclesiastical, as well as theology, and the more 
direct interests ot the religious life Beyond a 
sympathy with the purpose of the lectures, as thus 
defined, no restriction is placed on the lecturer ” 
Among the Xectures published in this senes are 
The Field of Ethici, by George Herbert Palmer; 
Wanesses of the Lt^ht, hv Washington Gladden. 
The Adoexlare of Life, by Wilfred T Grenfell ; 
The SpnHmtl InUrpreinUoit of History, by Shaiiet 
Mathews; Mysttcism and Demoeracy in the Enphsb 
Commaniaealth, by Eufus M Jones, and The Church 
and Its Teaching Today, by William Temple 

J.E.N. 

noctam Originally a monastic service sung or 
recited at night Now one of the divisions (usu- 
ally three) of the Roman Catholic Breviary* of- 
fice called “Matins,”* designed so to be reated 
but almost invariably used the evening or after- 
noon before B s.a 

nolo episcopan : “I do not wish to be made 

Bishop”, from a possible Latin verb episcopare, 
reluctance to accept episcopal office — sometimes 
actual, sometimes merely an ecclesiastical conven- 
tion H R H. 

nominalism: (L. nomen, name fr naseen, know, 
norntnalis, titular) In logic and epistemology, the 
view that universals* 1 e , abstract ideas or con- 
cepts, are mere words or empty sounds, having 
no basis m reality or objective counterpart It is 
more extreme in the direction of subjective ideal- 
ism than conceptualism* and is opposed to and by 
moderate and extreme realism. It has been at- 
tributed to Antisthenes, Roscelin, Aureolus, Du- 
randus, Hobbes, and Locke Tlie fictionism of 
Vaihinger is a modern version and the views of 
Mach likewise resemble nominalism 

Nominalism has much in common with sensism, 
phenomemam, empiricism, positivism, physicaUsm, 
operationalism, etc However it is more than 
mere verbalism or psittaclsm 

See realism i Scholasticism, universal, battle 
over. x> c o’g 

Qominatio regia: Signifies royal designation of 
a person fer eccle&.ai^ti^al office ft is bued on 
the righ of pa onage* and gmcraliy i to 


INorm day 

th h ghcr ranks (buhops, etc.) luatj utjon moit 
be made by h dm ch, F o eniei re- 
spect ng nottuwS 0 r g a see Conce dat, esp IT T? 

1516, ISOI ■ QB 

noneonformiiy : An early seventeenth century 
term descriptive of those Puritans whn woUd 
neither subscribe nor separate It included both 
the Episcopalian and PresLytenan groups of the 
Puritan party, Some historians have used the 
term for the Elirabethan Puritans, while others 
have utilised it as a broad term covering all dis- 
sent After the Rcstoiatioa, when the Noncon- 
formists were put out of the establisned church 
and forced into dissent, the term did take on a 
broader meaning and was used as a descriptive 
label for all dissenting Piotestant groups See 
Oissentert sect. Separatist wsh 

non expedit: (Lat., it is not expedient) A de- 
cree from Rome in IS6S forbidding Italian Cach 
dies to take part in certain elections l.hw 

non-jurors. Anglican Bishops and other clergy 
who refused to break former oaths to James II 
by swearing allegiance to William and Marv in 
3689, and their followers — also later adherents 
of the sect, whose last Bishop died in 1805 
Though few in number, the non-jurors carried 
much learning and piety out of the Church of 
Ergland*, to its great loss In theology their 
early emphasis on divine right was replaced by 
one on the spiritual freedom of the Church, grow- 
ing out ot their original refusal to recognue 
political depositions of Bishops* In the early 
18th cent, they did much for liturgical revival, 
especiallv in Scotland (where the Episcopalians 
generally w'ere non-jurors till 1789) William 
Law*, controversialist and mystic was their great- 
est figure, though somewhat isolated among them 
The memory of the nou-jurors continued to he 
venerated among Anglo-Catholics* 

Thomas Lathbury, A History of the Nonjurors 
(1845) , Henry Bioxap, The Later Nonjurors (1324) 

X R K 

non-litargical churches; See liturgies 

none: The office of the ninth hour — but in the 
Middle Agee often said by anticipation about 
12 M., therefore called noon in English See 
div tie office, e, r h 

nonto: (Jap) Shinto* praji'ers recited in Shinto 
ceremonies by Shinto priests and, in state cere 
monies, by high government officials Classical, 
stately, dignified, and unique in stvle and stand- 
ardized m form, these prayers give thanks to 
Shinto deities and invoke their blessing The 
recitation of nonto is not only an expression of 
piety but also a ritual believed to have magical 
effect Orthodox prayers are found in the Engt 
Sktki* and other classics, and official prayers have 
been issued by the government in recent years 

WT c 

Ncmii day or Nonn year' See Weitphaliin 
Tmtiea. 
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nonaan A ype of a db ectu e ttat ei atej a 
northerjj Eu ope and the E ah I ee du ng he 
Jj, e pi of the nth and th ough much of the 
12th ceil u e It a ed o e y to the Ro 
mane que u ae the wa d a ng fa m of con 
struction, its walls are of coitsidej-able thickness. 
Its arches usually round and in its later stages ita 
arch rings were nchly ornamented 

Many very small churches in the normal style 
still exist in England, and a number of larger 
eramples as well. Some of the smaller churches 
seat but 100 or so people. Some have hut a 
simple rectangular nave and a semi-circular apse, 
as at Nately Scures, 40 miles west of London. 
Others hate a square chancel, separated from the 
nave by means of a low, massive chancel arch, 
as at Adel Church, near Leeds. Others have a 
rectangular chancel, a square central space and a 
rectangular nave, and with a central tower rising 
above the roof, as at Iffley, just south of Oaford. 
In these small churches, the side walls are usu- 
ally three feet in thickness, and the main entrance 
is often in the south wall of the nave The roofs 
are generally slightly more than 45 degrees in 
pitch, and supported by simple timber trusses. 
Windows are very small, and well above the floor 
level, although in many Norman churches, larger 
windows were inserted at a later date 

Norman work is often found in the great 
cathedrals*. At Ezeter, the remarkable transeptal 
towers are Norman Winchestci’a transepts are 
Norman, and much Norman work exists at St. 
Alban’s, Peterboro, Ely and elsewhere. Many 

cathedrals and parish churches, originally in the 
Norman style, were enlarged or partially rebuilt 
in the Gothic style, hut still retain portions of 
Norman work In the large examples, clere- 
stories are frequently present, supported by mas- 
sive stone columns See art, ecclesiastical, Chris- 
tian, cathedrals, church building raw. 

norns The three “fates” of Norse rnythology, 
Urd, Verdandi and Skuld “Maidens, much know- 
ing laws they established, life allotted to the 
sons of men, destinies pronounced.” B Thorpe’s 
V olvspa^ POM* 

North African Church: (early centuries) A 
term usually restricted to Christianity in the Ro- 
man Provinces of North Africa stretching from 
Cyrenaica on the East to the Atlantic on the 
West. See Carthage, Synods of, Sclllitan mar- 
tyrs s.M a. 

North American Phalanx: See communistic 
settlements, secular. 

Norwegian Lutheran Church; See Lutheran 
Church in America, Sverdrup, G 
Notarikon; See Kabbalah 

Notre Dame (Fr notre dame, our Lady) Notre 
Dame or “our Lady” is a title used m many places, 
eg, for churches or cathedrals, such as Notre 
Dame m Pans, in Chartres, and so on, and for 
shrines such as Notre Dame du Chene, and pil- 
gnmages, and also in the U S for the University 
of Notre Dame, and the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
and tic Schoolj S& m of Notre Dame. u.vr 


Numbers 

nous (G eek) Only a mental att bute of a 1 v ng 
pe on un af er the 6 ti cen ury B C when t 
ep en s the e g ous fa o n na u e com 
mon 0 a h ng human and non human the 
n fy ng f ha ng no ant h s n s om 
position, the dcstiny-determining link in nature 
which made ‘gods and men’ akin Nous is not 
the sole, but probably the most representative, 
word used by Greeks for this universal religious 
factor. In man it is the determining factor of 
the psyche, or is completely identified with the 
psyche An early tendency to define the nature 
of the universal nous m antithetical terms led 
subsequently to a dualism m religious thinking 
from which historical Christian.ty, which took it 
over, never recovered. See Anaxagoras, Neo 
Platonism, psyche j-nf 

Novetian; A Roman Presbyter whose writings 
reveal considerable doctrinal and exegetical abil- 
ity His defence of the Trinity* against the 
Monarchians* is especially able, though it reveals 
subordmationist* tendencies In opposition to the 
milder policies of Cornelius, bishop of Rome 
(AD. 251-353), Novatian denied the right of 
the Church to restore the lapst and advocated an 
extremely “purist” conception of church member- 
ship. He was chosen bishop by the dissenting 
party The result was a schism which spread 
over most of the Roman empire and which con- 
tmued to exist until the sixth century. Their 
stiong support of the Niceue orthodoxy won for 
them friendly treatment from the Catholic Church, 
though towards tie end of the 4th century they 
began to be treated as heretics See lapsed. 

A K K 

novena • (Lat, ninth) A nine-days’ devotion for 
some specific purpose or in honor of some saint. 
While such devotions are not part of the public 
cultus of the Roman Catholic Church, a number 
of novenas are authonxed Certain evangelical 
groups have (unofficially) made use of the term 
to some extent p.v m 

novice: (Lat naviemj, new) A person of either 
sex regularly admitted to a religious order*, usu- 
ally after a period of preliminary testing, for a 
more extended probation of at least a year Hav- 
ing been found free of legal impediments, the 
novice accepts a habit and gives himself to a 
formative religious discipline. Subject to arbitrary 
dismissal, and at the same time free to leave, dur- 
ing this period, he roust, upon its comoletion, be 
professed, dismissed, or granted further trial. See 
monasticisra R c p. 

Noyes, John Humphrey. See Oneida commun- 
ity, the 

number symbolism: See symbolism, Medieval 
numberj neo-Pythagoreamsm 5 Pythagoreanism Cf. 
Kabbalah 

numbers, 666 , 88 S : See s v. beast. 

Numbers: The fourth book of the Pentateuch*, 
which narrates the closing events in the sojourn 
of the Tfraelltci it Sinai including tke taking of 


the oifus from winch thr book dcr vc* rt* name 
( 1 10 10) tha windrr fo tbiTty^-Gght 

and oumey the pLun* of Moab (0 1 Z2 1) 
ind tli£ er»coU dunn^ ttcar ttar on the plAin* of 
Moab (22 2-36 3 The book u trad Danmllf 
a«c lO Mo«€a*j hot i» actuallj the work of 
J E and The first section was written by 
P> and the remainder is a combination of the three 
sources* It is often difficult to disentangle J 
and Ej but the JE material is not closelv inter- 
■woven "ttith P P is concerned chiefly with the 
twofold census, the arrangement of the camp, and 
ritual laws, while JE consibts largely of historical 
narrative and a few ancient poems One of the 
original sources of the book is named in 21 14 
as “The Book of the Wars of Yahweh ** The 
authenticity of the basic narrative of JE is hardly 
to be doubted, but there are few ertra-Biblical 
materiala for verifying its details. Some of these 
details, hov^ever, are inherently improbable, for 
example, the figureg given in the census imply a 
total population during the wilderness sojourn of 
two million persons or more, far more than the 
desert could have supported and inconsistent with 
other Biblical passages (eg, Judges 5 8). See 
G B Gray, Numbers (international Critical 
Comm 1912, 2nd ed, J* H Greenstone, Nu-ntbers 
(The Holv Scriptures with Commentary, 1939) 

J p K. 

numen In Roman religion* a divine povver or 
spirit, anonymous as were most of the indigenous 
Roman deities, whose presence was felt, but of 
whose nature and personality they had but the 
vaguest conception Cf kami, matia, walcan 

PGM 

EtUminouG : A word coined from the Latin 
“numen*^ by Rudolph Otto* to signify the wyr- 
ienum trem^endum et fasanans which is the unique 
object of religious apprehension, beyond reason, 
the good or the beautiful- The mysterious, awe- 
inspiring, terrible, holv, sacred quality that is of 
D-eity- See his Idea of the Holy (rev ed, 1925) 

V.F. 

nun* (Late Lat nonna^ an old woman) General 
designation for a member of i. religious order of 
Catholic women* Canon Law* distinguishefl be- 


tween nun* properly to a cd, who be ong to or 
dem pronouncing to emn tows, and lutcn* who 
belong to congregationj w th wmp e vowi 
▼anotii orden and congrcgatiDni Engage erther n 
the active o the contemp ativc bfc, t> m * com- 
b.natioii of both. See nndcr ibbcy. c ^ 

nunc dimittist The Song of Simeon, Lk 2, 29 
32 The evangelical canticle assigned to Com- 
pline* in the Latin Church and used at Vespers 
among the Eastern Orthodox:. pvn 

UUQCios; See legates and nuncios, papal- 

Nuremberg, Religious Peace of; Made July, 
1532, between the Emperor and the Protestants 
In return for support in the war against the 
Turks, the estates were granted peace until the 
calling of a council or until the next diet* 

s: c E 

Nusku; The Assyrian parallel of the Babylonian 
god, Girru A god of fire- p g m 

Nut; Wife of Seb and mother of Isis, Osiris^ and 
oriier Egyptian gods and goddesses. Usually rep- 
resented on all fours aa the sky, her arms and 
legs being the horijons, and the stars decorations 
on her body Sometimes spelled Nout p g k 

Ny^ren, Anders Theodore Samuel* (1S90- ) 
Since 1924 Nygren has been professor of theology 
at the University of Lund His and colleaguee’ 
works have been given name, Lundensian tho- 
olog>*» Nygren has sought to describe esBential 
nature of Christian love, agape, as over against 
love in a human sense, and re-interpreted history 
of Christian doctrine to show adulteration of gen- 
uine ChriatUn revelation c j E 

nymphs: (Gr. Nymphai) Lithe, graceful female 
sprites, sportive and gay, usually friendly, but 
occasionally destructive. They reside in various 
natural objects the naiads* in eprings, rivers, and 
lakes, the uereids* in the sea, the oceanids* m 
ocean, the oreads in the mountarnSj the dryads* 
and hamadryaas in trees Possessing certain 
divine gifts such as prophecy, they are long 
lived, though not immortal* Only the dryads and 
JianaadrvadB are distinctly short-lived, smee they 
die with their trees n m n 


oath more jiidaico Spscial oadis, accompanied 
by a variety of weird ceremonies, which were im- 
posed on Jews hv the courts in the Middle Ages, 
on the assumption that those outside the dominant 
faith required special intimidation to tell the 
truth B n ». 

oaths t The scruple against oaths has been a 
characteristic ot various mjstical and perfection- 
ist* gioupSj including the Anabaptists, MennoniteB 
and Quakers**. Originally based on the Scrip- 
tural prohibitions of Matthew S 34 and Jame* 
5 12, it IS also prompted bj the ideal of a single 
standard of honesty, which needs no outward 
sanction for truth-telling See blessing and curs- 
ing , Roman religious. h.g r. 

Obadiah: Similar to Nahum and Hahakkuk**, 
hardly worthy of the name “prophetic ” Obadiah 
was primarily a poet, writing (in contrast with 
earl er opinion which placed him m the sixth cea- 
turv) shortly after 483 B C (Morgenstern) when 
Edom joined with other nations m unseating 
Menahem from his assumed throne and in despoil- 
ing Judah Written on the eve of the Arab- 
Nabatean advance, which was to vanquish Edom, 
Obadiah cried for revenge on her for what she 
had done to Judah Sefe TAs Prophets and their 
Timet by J M P. Smith and "W. A. Irwda 
(1941), pp 265-66. r,k w, 

obedience. The practical submission of one’s 
will and the ordering of one’s conduct with refer- 
ence to what IS held to he rightful authoritj. In 
ethics it IS compliance with the moral law con- 
ceived as universally valid. In religion moral 
obedience to the will of deity may be regarded 
as the way of salvation or as evidence of piety 
The will of God is held to be the absolute good 
*0 which one owes submission. In the Roman 
Catholic Church obedience js one of three monastic 
vows and requires conformity to the rule of the 
order and the will of its superior. Rwy. 

Oberammergau, The Passion Play of : See 

religious drama 

Oberlin, John Frederick (1740-1826) Alsa- 
tian pastor, educator, philanthropist, noted for his 
wise and eHective system of Christian work in 
the Steinthal, an impoverished district in the 


Vosges Mountains Here he lived most of his 
long life, building roads, impioving agriculture, 
founding infant schools, and transforming the 
whole life of the region, materially and spiritual- 
ly Oherlin College in Ohio bears his name He 
has influenced rural reconstruction movements in 
many distant lands, including Braail and China 

W M H 

Oberlin theology: A term applied to the the- 
ology that prevailed at Obe-hn under the admin- 
istrations of Charles G Finnej* and James H 
Fairfield Most characteristic teachings, duty of 
Christian perfection and “the simplicity ot moral 
action”, le, a Christian’s will was either utterly 
surrendered to God at a given moment, and hence 
perfectly holy, or else not so surrendered and 
hence perfectly unholy The Oberiin theology 
may be regarded as a further development of 
Taylorism*. 

F H Foster, A Genetic History of the Neto 
England Theology (1907) w m k. 

oblate: (LaL oilatas, ofliered) A lay person who, 
though not monk or nun, joins in some rules and 
works of a religious order and shares m its bene- 
fits. See Catholic Societies l.rw 

obligation: A bond or necessity laid upon one 
to act m a certain way ur to do a certain thing 
The binding power may arise from the external 
compulsion of law and custom or it may come 
from internal moral constraint. In the latter 
case religion interprets the obligation as having 
its ultimate ground kt the moral goodne ss and 
sovereignty of God as man’s creator while ac- 
knowledging its immediate source m the moral 
nature of man. See natural rights. R.w r 

Obsdtvailt$ : Members of a reform movement 
within the R C. Order of Friars Minor* (Fran- 
ciscans) They advocated and practised a return 
to the original strictness of the ride of St Francis 
St Bernardine of Siena (1380-1444 AD) was 
the most famous early member. The movement 
existed from the 1 3th to the end of the I9th 
century and during part of that time constituted 
a separate branch of the Franciscan* Order. In 
1897 the Friars Minor were unified by order of 
the Pope into a single Order. v j B 





obseesion 

obsess on Aa dea or no on that pers 8 ently 
nvadcs and eng- o es the m nd s usua j n 
a ces b e o t cal app a al and tends to cont ol 

thought feel ng and a tion Fo me ly a t bu ed 
to demon c possess on o sp ua c con o 
latterly traced to suggestion and Bubconscioua 
drives* The group consciousnesa is regarded by 
some as liable to obsessional Ideas r w r. 

occasionalism: A theory of causality to explain 
the interaction of mind and body, inexplicable 
(even by pineal gland) on dualistic Cartesian, 
principles, by assuming that man’s willing a cer- 
tain act IS the “occasional cause” for God to 
make a corresponding change in the phj sical 
world, and vice versa The theory was developed 
by Arnold Geuhnez*, who held that God is the 
sole cause both of perceptions in the mind and 
of bodily movements Nicholas Malebrancbe 
taught that God produces m man a world of ideas 
which correspond to the corporeal world he has 
created and therefore we “behold all things in 
God.” The view led to pantheism and determin- 
ism, although It was later adapted to theism by 
a personalist like Bowne*. See Carte siamsm* 

occultism: (Derived from *^occuU^* I conceal) 
A name given to a loosely organized group of 
rejected sciences — Astrology, Alchemy, Palmistry, 
and 30 on Sundry -writers have attempted to 
gather the disjecta membra of these human wan- 
derings m blind allege, to salvage what each con- 
sidered worth saving, to build therefrom his own 
system. The word was favorably regarded by 
early Theosophists* Cf. parapsychology 
A. W Lair, The Oreat M.^sts'rj (1938) 

p g.m 

Ocenuids. (Ot > OheanldeSi from OkeaneSf 
Ocean, id-y patronymic) The 4000 daughters of 
Ocean and Tethys In Homer, Ocean i& the Great 
River which encircles the flat disc of earth, re- 
turning to itself, in Hesiod, he is personified aa 
one of the Titans, father of the Oceanids. See 
nymphs b m n. 

Ockham, Wilham of: (I2S0-1349) A four- 
teenth century Scholastic philosopher and polemi- 
cal writer* Desiring to reform the method and 
content of Scholasticism*, he aimed at simplifica- 
tion and tended toward skepticism. He denied 
the existence of intentional species, the distinction 
between essence* and existence, and the Thomistic 
doctrine of active and passive intellect In ethics 
he maintained that the distinction between right 
and wrong depends on God’s free vlll. His the- 
ory on universals is a modified Nominalism*'. Al- 
though rejecting the rational proofs for several 
truths which are basic to Catholic theology, he 
nevertheless adhered firmly to these truths from 
reasons of faith. See foreknowledge, Di\ine, 
law of parsimony, t-svofold-truth theory 

E A. Moody, The Logie cf William cf Ockham 

il9l6) 

c V. 

QctRTp Hic p olongition of a fotiTtl for oght 


Uettmgeu 

days brought Bto the Western church jti * by 
ana ogy £ om Jew h fe als E rb 

Odm or Odh n (Teu ) One of the h cf god 

f ea > Swed n m dd e membe of he N c 
triad with Thor and Freyr, an aristocratic 'court 
god, wandering war-god to whom warriors ap- 
peal for help, as war-god he receives human sac- 
rihees. Due to outside laiSuences Odhm is repre 
sented as lord of the Hall of the Dead (Val- 
halla), the wise god of the court poets. Due to 
Christian influence he is also represented as the 
creator and director of the world, a sky-god, an 
all-father god His omens are carried hj wolves 
and ravens. He is pictured riding a gray horse, 
wearing a cloak, and carrying a apear, See 
Woden r L r 

Oecolampadius, Johannes: (1482-1S31} (Oe- 
colampadius, Greek for candlestick, hia name hav- 
ing been Heussgen — pronounced Hausschcin) 
Born in Wurteniberg, he assisted Erasmus*' in 
publishing his Greek N T , was influenced first 
by Luther, then by Zwingli. He became the le- 
former of Basel B c K 

Oesterreich, Trau^ott Konstantin: (1880- ) 
He 13 professor of philosophy in Tubingen, Ger- 
many, and is the author of the fourth volume of 
the 12th ed. of Uherweg’s Geschichie der Pku 
hsopkts (Berlin, 1923) He upholds the m- 
dcstructibility and identity of the ego The es- 
sente of religion consists for him in specific states 
of exaltation in which man experiences values of 
a particular scale of quality. Expressing them- 
lelves in affective and conative relations, these 
experiences are a cocnplete justification of religion, 
even if intellectual faith is in error Oeaterreich 
made penetrative analyses of obsession, vision, 
glossolalia and inspiration and their significance 
in the history of religion He is the leading stu 
dent of the religious significance of the parapsy- 
chological* data. 

Dte Phinumenologic des Icb tn ihren Gfundhgin 
(Leipxig, 1910) . Etnfihrung tn die Rthstcmpsyct'o 
hgiB als Grundlage f Religions get thtcBts and i?r- 
Ugionsphilosophie (Berlin, 1917) . Grundbegtige dit 
Parapsychologse (Pfullmgen, 1921) . Oeeultism end 
modern science (1927) , Possession, dememntca! end 
ether (1930) 

K u 

Oetinger, Friedrich Christoph- (1702-1782) A 
Swabian theologian whose biblical realism was an 
inter'wcaving of spirit and nature, of consciousness 
and unconsciousness. As a pupil of J A. Bengel* 
he burst the limits of the orthodoi-pietistic atti- 
tude Faithful to the biblical Lutheran belief, he 
strove towards a phtlosophsjt sacra in which Christ 
receives a cosmic-metaphysical significance. 

Tbeohgia ex idea vitae dedatta (Fraidcfait u 
leipiig, 17d5) , Werke. 11 vols ed by K C E 
Ehmann (Stuttgirt, 1838 63) , K A Aiiberlen, Xdhtt 
die Tbeasophie Oetingers (Tubingen, 1847). 

H H 

Octtingcn, Alexander v,: (1827-1906) He -was 
professor at the University of Dorpat (now Tartu, 
Estonia). He gave ethics a new turn by combin- 
ing Schlp dicr'i cnoreptioii, tbr ro tic cois- 



ofiertory 

c«ption of o gan sin tJi mode a ea m the 

awafc n ag of the so a q e on and he expe 
en e f the e of mode n na on m ■» h the 
Ch s ait on ep on He ga e h eh ein 

pinceJ and statistical bases. His social ethics was 
an opposition against every spiritualistic personal 
ethic and against eterv materialistic social physics. 
It was Emil Brunner* who in our day revived 
Oettingen’s importance 

Die chrisiltLbe Sittenlehte (Erlangen, 1873), 2 
vo£s , Die Morulsiatuuk in thfst Bedeaittng fur erne 
Seeidlethik. 3 ed 'Ol II of bis Die christhche 
SitieuUhre (Erlangen, 1882} 

ofiertory: Traditionally employed to describe the 
presentation of the bread and wine before their 
consecration, in the EuchariaUc tite. In ancient 
days (cf Hippolytus’ AposteUc Tradtlfon, c 
215)i other articles were also presented at this 
time, and offered to God for hleasing. Later, the 
term was restricted to the eucharistic elements 
An appropriate selection from the Psalms is said 
or sung here (also called the Offertory). In 
Protestant denominations, the term has been taken 
to mean the presenting of alms, or the taking of 
a collection during a church service, and the choir 
anthem sung at this time See plamsong, psalm- 
ody w N P 

Office, Sacred Congregation of the Holy: An 
administrative branch, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, erected in 1542 as a ronlimaation and 
supersess on of the Universal Roman Inquisition*. 
Its purpose is the protection of faith and morals, 
and to that end it passes judgment on heresies, 
dogmatic teachings on the sacraments and indul- 
gences, impediments to marriage with non-Cath- 
olics, books considered pernicious or contrary to 
faith (Index*), etc. The pope is the prefect of 
this congregation, and its decisions arc not con- 
sidered infallible j r r 

office of the dead; Service of psalms and lessons 
modelled on Vespers, Matins, and Lauds of the 
Divine Office*, used in commemoration of the 
dead or as part of funeral service, used in Ro- 
man rite since c 800, and basis of Anglican 
Burial Office. See prayers for the dead e r.8 

oharai or ohobaralti: (Lit “Great Expulsion”) 
The Japanese purification ritual, d.c h 

oils* The Bishop consecrates three holy oils on 
Holy Thursday. 1 ) Oil of Catechumens (O C ), 
named deriven from the use of oil in the baptism 
of Catechumens* It is also used in the consecra- 
tion of churches, blessing of altars, ordination of 
priests, and in the coronation of Catholic mon- 
archs. 2) Chrism (S C ), mixture of olive oil 
and balsam used at Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Orders; in the consecration of churches, a’tars, 
chalices, patens, m the blessmg of be’Ia and bap- 
tismal water 3) Oil of the Sick (O C ), olive 
oil used m Extreme Unction* See anointing} 
chrism s B 

Olavus Petri: See Petri, Olavus 

old Calvniiata See CalTimsf*, old. 


Old School 

Old Cathol 08 A g oup of Chur hes profe* ng 
loya y 0 an en C tho p n pies bu ep d 

a ng uch T den ne* and la e R man de ons 

a d not on 0 m ne o Ow ng to d ffi u es 

caused by disputes between Jesuits and secuiar 

clergy (accused of Jansemsra*), the Chapter of 
Utrecht has elected Archbishops independent of 
Rome since 1723. After 1370 German and Swiss 
Catholics who rejected the Vatican Council* 
formed Old Catholic Churches, obtaining episcopal 
suenesaion. ffotn. Holland The Declaration of 
Utrecht, 1889, is the common doctrinal basis. 
There are probably about 20,000 Old Catholics 
in Holland, 50,000 in Switzerland, rather more 
in Germany (including German Austria and 
Ciechoslovak.a) , some m Jugoslavia, and the 
Polish National Catholic Church in U. S. and 
Poland IS affiliated — first Bishop consecrated at 
Utrecht, 1907 Certain unhappy consecrations 
have produced other self-styled Old Catholic 
Churches, repudiated by Utrecht. Within Old 
Catholic principles the Dutch tend to be conserva- 
tive, Germans nationalist, Swiss liberal, Utrecht 
has followed the others In allowing marriage of 
clergy and adopting a vernacular liturgy (1909). 
There is a Seminarv at Amersfoort, Netherlands, 
and a theological faculty at Bern. Interest m 
reunion on constitutional Catholic lines led to 
Bonn Conferences of 1874-5, the Old Catholic* 
share in ecumenical movements, and intercom- 
munion with Anglicans has been established on 
basis of mutual recognition (Bonn Agreement, 
1931 since generally ratified). Cf Ddllingers 
Liberal Catholic Church 
J M Neale, Hu/ery ef tie so-cal!ea Janiemii 
Church ci Holland (1858) ; B A VanKleef, "An 
Outline or the History of the Old Catholic Church 
in Williams and Hams, Horthern Cathaheum 
(1933) , InternattenaU ktrehheke Zettschrtft, (theo 
logical periodical) , Bern e,r h 

Old Latin version ! See versions of the B'hle, 

ancient 

Old Lights: A nick-name applied to those who 
opposed revivalism among New England Congre- 
gationalists in the Colonial Awakening. wws 

old Lutherans: See sv. American Lutheranism 

old Menoonites See Mennomtes 

Old Order or Yorker Brethren: See River 

Brethren. 

Old Roman Symbol: Early m the twentieth cen- 
tury, Professor A C. McGifferl* of the Union 
Theological Seminary ably contended that the en- 
tire Apoitlss' Creed was pointed agi.nst the her- 
etic Marcion*, identification of Creator-God with 
Father of Jesus, Jesus with son of Creator-God, 
genuine sonship not adopted at baptism, judge, 
resurrection of the fiesh In 1919 Karl Holt 
proposed a new interpretation of otigm of 
Apostles^ Creed which is now rather generally 
supported. See Apostles’ Creed, creeds of Chris- 
tendom C'H M. 

Old Scbool PmbyteTiaui Church.; See for ori- 

gin Nr» Sthoo' Prabytenan Church. The Old 
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Old Side 


Old Testament 


School parh, controlling the General Aasemhly at 
the division of the Presbyterian Church* m 1837, 
earned on the orjaniration of the church, while 
the Nei^ School also continued the church from 
1S3S. The Old School, comprising about hte- 
ij ntha of the church, ■was located chiefly from 
PernsylviBia south and nest. The Old School 
party, which had been in controversy with the 
New School before 1S37, was conservative and 
the Old School Church was of this character It 
maintained a strict interpretation of the standards 
of the church m doctrine and polity, againat lih- 
eraliamg tendencies of the New School, it favored 
church boards for missions and education Be- 
cause of its large scujthe-n element the Old School 
Church took no stand against slavery Duiing- 
the separation it grew more than the New School, 
but lu I8S1 It lost Its southern presbyteries, which 
withdrevi to torra the Pre“byterian Church in the 
Contederatfl States of Afflecica This in 1863 
became the Presbyterian Church m the United 
States, still existing The Old School and New 
School reunited m 1S69, “each recogmaing the 
other as a sound and orthodox body” See Amer- 
ican dieoJogt, early, R h M 

Old Side PreebyteriauBt American Presbytenane 
who doubted the value ot the Great Awakening* 
and disapproved of the methods of its supporters, 
the New S'de* men, particularlv the practice of 
Itinerating la other mini'tera’ paushas, what they 
considered censonovs and denunC'atory preaching, 
and emotional outbreaks They insisted on full 
academic education for the ministry, were con- 
aertuiive theologically and stood for strict ec- 
cleaiaatieal discipline They were almost all 
Scotch-Insh Wheti the Synod was divided in 
1741 the Old Side maintained its orgameation m 
the Synod of Philadelphia The two Sides re- 
united in 1738 as the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia r h n 

Old Svfiac verEioni See verslona of the Bible, 
ancient 

Old Testament, early Chrlstiait use of: In 

the time of Christ u was taken for granted by all 
pious Jews tiiat the books of the 0 T. contained 
the express revelation ot Cod’s will AU the 
N T. writings are based on this assiitnption, and 
the OT la constantly (luoted, and its word on 
every question is accepted as final Paul is never 
tat slied unless be can adduce a text ot scripture 
m support of any atatement he makea He be- 
lieve" that he himself posaestet the Sp.rlt, be i« 
anrious, too, as a Hellenistic thinker, to find ra- 
tional proof for what he believes. Yet he regards 
all other evidence as valid only when it is con- 
firmed bv the word of God himself as given In 
scripture 7JiiS 's tie attitude of all the NT 
writers, and finds expression in the formulae by 
which scriptural quotations are introduced “It t» 
written”, “The Holv Spint says”; “The scripture 
sajs”, “God said through the prophet” Psr- 
ticulat 0 T writers are rarely mentioned, and 
when they are named rt is always understood that 
they were only the mosrthpiccci of the divLoe 


voice. This reliance on scripture might seem dif 
ficult to reconcile with the Christian belief that 
a new revelation, superseding all others, had been 
given thiough Christ It was apparent, too, that 
the Chiistian position was often widely at van 
ance with that of the O T There was the fur 
ther objection that the O.T. books, written bj dif- 
ferent men over a long period of time, otten con 
tradicted each other, so that support for almost 
any view could be found somewhere in scripture 
These diffirulties, however, were overcome m 
various ways. 1) By subtle exegesis a new mean- 
ing was assigned to the biblical text. 2) The 
text was expounded allegorically, and so brought 
into hjrmonv wifii Christian truth 3) Scriptu'-e 
was answered by scripture Among conflicting 
texts theie was alwiys one which came nearer 

than the others to the Christian position, and this 
one was chosen as revealing the true mind of 
God Jesus himself adopted this method He 
never challenged, the luthoritv of scripture, and 
his etianies pointed out, ever and again, that it 
was opposed to his teaching, On each of these 
occasions he quoted some verse which was m 
agreement with his own thought, and which can 
celled the Olliers The later writeis follow this 
method of Jesus, and are never hampered bv 

scripture They can invariably find some text 
which answers their purpose, and on the strength 
ot this they can claim that scripture is on their 
side Thus it is only la appearance that the N T 

teaching iB based on the OT The real authority 

IS the gospel as proclaimed by Jesus, ind bv this 
standard the word of scripture is itself tested 
Most of the quotations are trom the Psalms and 
the Prophets All the 0 T books are farmaUy 
acknowledged to be on the same level, and there 
are stiay references to almost all of them, hut 
the Christian mind fastened On those wntings 
which are nearest iii spirit to the gospel It has 
been observed that the same texts appear repeat- 
edly, sometimes in a cluster, and from this it 
has been inferred that the church used an abbre- 
viated Bible, made up of O T passages which ap- 
peared to foreshadow the work of Christ Quota- 
tions are made for the most part from the LXX 
version (see SepCuagint), but sometimes fhe He- 
brew Bible is used directly, particularly in the 
SynoDtic Gospels and the book of Revelation 
The O T , in its Creek form, continued for more 
than a century to he the Bible of the church, and 
13 quoted as freely by GeiJtile as by Jewish writers 
It was only in the middle of the 2nd century 
that the need for a distinctivelv Christian scripture 
began to make itself felt The movement in this 
direction came first from heretical teachers like 
Marcion*, who were shocked by the discrepancy 
between Christian beliefs and many statements in 
the O T When the N.T came into being there 
was a danger for some tune that the OT might 
be discarded Its preservation was due, partly tc 
the sound judgment of the church at large, and 
partly to the growing aversion to Gnosticism* 
and all the ideas connected with it. 

R. Hams Testimentei fl 920 l . C_ H. Toy. Quo- 
Utiem rm th* N T (1*84 
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Old Testament 

Old TactunoKt Books tlie m ohroaolo^cal 
order So; Book* of tlic O d T t, tlir, 

jn ciirono c*l order 

Old Testament, literature The Chnstiaa 
name for the Jewish Scriptures, which constitute 
the first ot the two parts of the Christian Bible. 
In its principal English Tiersions it comprises the 
thirtp-niae books of the Jewish Canon, which la 
written in Hebrew, with brief sections in Ara- 
maic The word “testament” (Lat vetas fista- 
msntum) came into use through the ambiguous 
meaning of Gr iiaikeke (agreement, testament) 
by which Heb beritk (covenant) was translated 
la the Septuagint (LXX)* version The Jewish 
Scriptures are first in 2 Cor, 3 14 called “the old 
covenant {or, testament)”, ie, through Moses* 
(cf Exod 34 27,28) in contrast to the new co- 
venant through Christ (2 Cor 3 6, cf Mark 14; 
24, following Jer 31 31) By the end of the 
2nd century th'S had become the established 
Chiistian designation for the Jewish Scriptures 
(cf Ongen Ds Fetncip iv i) 

The O T comprises a variety of literature com- 
posed during the first millennium B C , as pre- 
served and edited in Judaism for religious pur- 
poses, and increasingly regarded (especially the 
Law, Prophets and Psalms) as authoritative for 
religion The beginning of a canon or authori- 
tative collection of sacred writings is seen in the 
reverential t'^eatment accorded a book found m 
the temple in 621 B.C,, apparently an earlier edi- 
tion of Deuteronomy (2 Kings 22-23), This 
book was accepted as the written form of a' 
prophetic utterance (in this case of Moses), and 
on the same principle the canon was expanded in 
subieguent centuries, all books included were 
ascribed to authors of a prophetic succession, end- 
ing with the Sth century, though m fact many of 
them were composed or expanded later than this 
The five books of Moses (Pentateuch, Torah), as 
successively enlarged from the book found in 621, 
were canonical scripture by the 4th century B C , 
as such they were translated into Gr. at Alexan- 
dria m the 3rd century (the LXX). The Torah 
has remained Jewish scripture par excellence A 
second gioup of books, the Prophets*, attained 
final form and (m Palestine) canonicity of a sec- 
ond lank c. 200 B C. In the LXX, however, 
these were not distinguished from a third group 
of more miscellaneous books, the Writings, which 
was gradually formed with the Psalms as a 
nucleus (cf Luke 24 44), and the limits of which 
in the Heb canon were determined by rabbinic 
decision c 1 00 A D The Gr version included 
other books (the Apocrypha), not found in the 
Heb, Bible, and since this was the first Chnstiaa 
Bible these are held as canonical by the B C. 
Church (Council of Trent, 1546- ), whereas 

Protestantism (following Jerome) has adhered to 
the Heb Canon 

The standard text of the OT is that edited 
by ben Asher m Palestine in the 10th century 
A D , concluding the labours of Rabbinic scholars 
through SOO years to establ ab and safeguard a 
uniform ter The antogriphs had already ong 


Old T enl 

unce disappeared, and Heb MSS now extan 
(ex ep for a few fragmcnls) a c n o der than 
the 0 h cen ury tneascs to ea er anati ru 
in the OT text are the ancient Versions, of 
which the LXX is the chief. This le the Greek 
O T. derived by Christians from the Bible of the 
Alexandrian Jews vfhich has not otherwise sur 
vived, It was translated from Heo. in the 3rd 
to Ist centuries EC, and is found in MSS of 
the 4th century AD and later. In the 3rd cen 
tury Ongen* collated the LXX with other Gr 
versions, and brought the LXX into line with the 
existing Heb text Derived from the LXX are 
the Syrian translation of the Hexaplanc text, the 
Old Lat , Coptic, Zthiopic and other Versions 
The Syriac Peshitta (2ad-3rd centuries) and the 
Lat Vulgate of Jerome (390-405) were trans- 
lated from Heb , (except for the Yulg Psalter 
which is Jerome’s revision of the 0!d Lat from 
the Hexapla) The classical English version ^s 
the King James version of 1611, which climaxed 
the succession of translations by Tyndale (1530 
31, partial), Coverdale (1535, from Vulg and 
German), the “Matthew Bible” (1537), the 
“Great Bible” (1539), the Genevan Bible (1560) 
and the “Bishops’ Bible” (156S) A Revised 
Version was published in England 1 881-85 and 
m the U S A. in 1901, a further revision is 
now m progress 

Critical examination of the contents of the 
O T. has demonstrated that the (late) Jewish 
traditions as to authorship are mistaken, that most 
of its books are composite and all bear the marks 
of editing in various permds The order of the 
books 15 chronological neither in the Heb canon 
nor in the LXX (followed bv Eng O T., omit 
ting Apocrypha), but is to some extent topical 

The Pentateuch is a corpus of religious and 
civil law ascribed to Mcses in a narrative setting 
(Exodus from Egypt, Covenant at Sinai-Hoteb, 
40 years’ wanderings), together with an introduc- 
tion (Genesis) relating the origins of the earth 
of mankind and of Israel It has been edited 
from various materials, including continuous doc- 
uments (J, E, D, P**)i mainly of the 9th 4th 
centuries, but incorporating more ancient frag 
ments of folk song, legends, and possibly rem- 
iniscences of Moses’ teachings The “Former 
Prophets”, (JoEhua-2 Kings), are a sequel to the 
Pentateuch narrating the history of Israel and 
Judah from the conquest of Canaan (13th century) 
to the fall of Jerusalem (586), they were edited 
chiefly in the 6th century, and (apart from 
Joshua) incorporate much authentic historical mat 
ter. 

The “Latter Prophets” comprise a) the literary 
remains of the oracular prophets of the Sth 5fh 
centuries (oracles, i e., rhythmic utterances of the 
Word of Yahweh, together with memoirs and 
narrahves), and b) derivative literary prophecy 
of the 6th-3rd centuries, partly m the form of 
supplements to a). The books of Isaiah 1-39, 
Amos, Hosea and Micah contain substantial re- 
mains from these prophets of the Sth century, as 
do Jeremiah, Zephnniali- Vahunn and Habaktuk 
( ) from the 7tli centniy Qnr con mto 
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the 6 h cen ury) Obad ah Hagga and Ze ha ah 
1 8 f om the 6 h c n ury and Ma a h f m he 
ith century Jonah saSJi enuyp phe 
pa ah e I a ah 40 66 {w th 35) ti ad s he 

g ea es of the w en p opbe e (6th o 5 h 

centuries), Ecekiel includes remains of Sih cen- 
tury oral prophecy but in its present form is a 
4th century literary v?QrL, Jod dates troro. the 
4th century, Zechariah 9-14 from the 3rd or 2nd 
centuries. 

The remaining books of the 0-T (the Writ- 
ings) are the Psalms, a much edited collection of 
liturgical and devotional poems ranging in origin 
from the 10th-2nd centurj , Proverbs, a collection 
of religlo-ethical teachings in gnomic couplets 
and in longer poems, 6tb-3rd centuries, Job, 
dramatic poem with prose prologjie, 6th-3rd cen- 
turies (?)> Song of Songs, love lyrics related to 
fertility cult, 4th-3rd centuries, Ruth, parabolic 
romance, based on fact, 4tb century. Lamenta- 
tions, small Psalter of dirges over Jerusalem, 6th- 
4th centuries, Ecclesiastes, the philosophy of a 
Jewish agnostic, 3rd-2iid centuries, Esther, a 
secular, nationalist romance, 2nd century, Daniel, 
cc 1-6, edifying tales of faithful Jews, 3rd 
century, cc. 7-12, apocalyptic visions, 2nd cen- 
tury, Eara-Nehemish, a history of the post-exilic 
reconstitution of Judaism, by the 3uthor(a) of 
Chronicles, 4th-3Td centuries Chronicles, an ec- 
clesiastical, apologetic re-wiitlng of pre-ExiIIc his- 
tory, 4th-3rd centuries. See under specific books 
of O.T , apocrypha, Old Testament, canon, Old 
and New Testament, manuscripts of the Bible, 
versions of the Bible, ancient See also Books of 
the 0 T., the, in chronological order 

O Eissfeldt, EtnltUtini tn dm Alte Tiitaimiit 
C1?34) , E. H Pteiffer, Introduction to the Old 
Testament (1941) Abingdon Bible Commentary 
(1929), edited by F C Eiselen. E Lewis and D G 
Downey s B Y s. 

Olevianus: See Heidelberg Catechism, Ursinus. 

Olivetans; An offshoot of the white monks of 
the Order of Saint Benedict, founded by Saint 
Bernard Ptolemei on his mountain-top estate. 
Mount Olivet, near Sicaa, and apnroved by John 
NXII m 1319 Though more rigorous at first 
than the Benedictines*, whose rule it copied, the 
order was graced with a fleaiUe constitution 
which kept it in close harmony with the age, and 
accounted in part for its comparatively quick 
growth and widespread influence The famous 
Benedictine reform, from which the present Cas- 
sincse Congregation resulted, is considered by 
many authorities to be attributable to the Oiive- 
tans At present the monasteries and members 
of the order are small in number J S' T. 

0!Ie-Lflpnine, Leon: (1830-1899) One of the 
greatest precursors of French modernism Preoc- 
cupied with the problem of moral certainty, he 
combatted fldeism* and intelJectualism His con- 
ception of original sin ivas opposed to that of 
Luther, Calvin and Jansenism To him human 
reason and will were insufficient but not impotent 
Catholicism was for him the only form of re- 
ligion which Co dj with human 1 fc. 
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Olney tytans See hymns 


Olshausen, Justus- {1800-1882) Christian 
German orientalist Professor of oriental laa. 
guages at Kiel and Konigsberg. His scientific ac- 
avity was only partly devoted to O.T criticism and 
theology. His commentary on the Psalms* (Leip 
aig, 1853) was epoch-making in its textual and his- 
torical criticism His first work on the O T was a 
series of emendations, published in 1826 He was 
also a pioneer m the modern study of Hebrew 
grammar, forming a system opposed to that of 
Ewald*. H.K LE 


Olsson, Olof: (1841-1900) Born m Sweden, 
and ordained, 1863 after studies at Upsala, Ols- 
son emigrated in 1869 and became the spiritual 
leader of the Swedish aettiement at Lmdsborg, 
Kansas In 1876 he became professor at Augus 
tana College and Theological Seminary at Rock 
Island, Illinois, and was president of this institu 
tion 1891-1900. He opposed the Socmian doc- 
trine of the atonement as preached by Walden 
Strom* m Sweden, and combined in his character 
a -warm pietism with broad humanistic interests. 
At Lmdsborg and Rock Island he was ahead of 
his time in the place he gave art and music in 
the liberal arts. His cbarihible nature found ex- 
pression in movements leading to the Deaconess 
Institute at Omaha and the Augustana Hospital at 
Chicago c j B 

Oltramare, Paul- (1854-1930) A Swiss in- 
dologue and historian of religions. He assigned 
to the origin and value of religion an essentially 
positivist interpretation Ignorance and impo- 
tence are the basis of all religions With the 
progress of civilization, notably of science, indus- 
try and poetrv, the raison d’etre of religion dimin- 
ishes increasingly Spiritually man gains nothing 
by religion as be can achieve all that religion is 
able to give by other mems Revelations disclose 
nothing transcendental, only the desires, senti 
ments and illusions of their all too human inter 
medianes The human sou! does not yearn fay 
nature for eternity, infinity, transcendence or the 
absolute The immense services religion rendered 
to mankind do not necessarily prove its truths nor 
that it always is indispensable As the spirit goes 
from conquest to conquest in the other domains 
the church with its superannuated dogmas, its in- 
comprehensible cult, and its absurd formulas, itn- 
povenshes the spirit. Oltramare proposes to sub- 
stitute for religion biosophy, human wisdom, the 
science that sho-ws men the wav to the spiritual- 
ization of their existence. 

La theosophse hrahmannytte (Paris. X90i5) , V me 
Essm de hosophie ihioriqae el pratiqae (Geneve 
t9J9) , La thiosophse bouddhtriue (Pans 1923) , 
lii religion el la vie de I'eiprit (Pans. 1925) 

H H 

Olyt&pu&i (G^ Olympa^y 1) A mountain in 

Kulhrm Theiialy o er ooking the Vile of Tempt, 





<jm 

The loftiest peak in Greece (9794 ft.), always 
cloLiii-capped, it was reputed to he the home of 
the g'ods Whence the epithet of the Olympian 
Zeus 2) Mvsian Olympus, a peak in northweet- 
ern Asia Minor e m n 

om: A mystical Indian aymiol upon which de- 
vout Hindus of all schools meditate Spelled 
also “aum” it serves to express the nature of 
Brahman or the world soul, represented m the 
three matiifestations, Brahma, creator, Vishnu, 
preserver, and Shiva, destroyer Properly used 
It is a powerful spell It is usually pronounced 
at the beginmnp' of the recitation of the mantras* 

C S B 

Oman, John Wood. (1860-1939) Professor of 

theologv at Westminster College, Cambridge, 
1907-193 S A leader m British liberal theological 
thought, he wrote several books urging that the 
conception of infaliihle revelation and the older 
ideas of faith, salvation, and grace are less con- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity as a whole, 
and less compatible with morality than the thesis 
that religion is personal insight Into sacred values, 
obligation, and the personal relation of the in- 
dividual to God In his moat important work, 
The Natural and the Sapernaiural, he defends this 
personal insight as a veridical but specially re- 
ligious form of knowing, contrasted with the 
abstract thought of science, closer to the experi- 
ence of the poet or the child He criticires psy- 
chological theories of religion which “explain 
away”, he asserts rather that religious experience 
can be reasonably supposed to he a response or 
adjustment to the (in this ease, supernatural) en- 
vironment like any others of man’s higher capa- 
cities. This insight, he holds, introduces man to 
absolute values, and to a fuller comprehension of 
the world as akin, and responsive, to human ideals 
and purposes See religious datum 

Tie Natural and the Supernatural (1951) , Crace 
and Fersonalsty (ISl?! ; The Troblem of Faith and 
Freedom (1906) , Vtsion and Authority (1929) , and 
Others. H B B 

omen: (Lat, osmert, possibly from audirCj hear 
and men) Occurrence or object supposed to por- 
tend or show the character of a future event A 
wider usage among two-factor religions”, related 
to the subject of divination* the endeavor to 
obtain information about things future or other- 
wise removed from ordinary perception, by con- 
sulting sources other than human Omens are 
used a) in relation to a system built up, as is 
divination, from vaguely interpreted recurrences 
m nature, and b) apart from such systems 

What constitutes an omen, either good or bad, 
vanes widely with peoples of the world They 
derive from dreams, ghosts, man’s bodily acts, 
ordeals, from behavior of animals, plants and 
other objects in the natural world The use of 
omens survives to a considerable degree among 
peoples of complex religious systems eup. 

omnipotencet (Lat., cmnts, all, poterts, powrer- 
fu ) Powc“ a“rr a” things, the pe“fcct funn of 
power It s lumctimca viewed as a monopo istic 


onmipolenee 

conceatrattoa of power— the wielding^ by one 
ag-ent, of all the power there as or could be This 
implies that all other beings are powerless But 
if ‘‘be.ng la power” (Plato), then po^er over he 
ing IS power over power, and the ideal or perfect 
agent will enjoy tlie optimal concentration of 
efficacy which la compatible with there being other 
efficacious agents This it the social view of be- 
ing and power, according to which even the great- 
est possible or perfect power (see perfection) 
fluences”, rather than coerces or fully determines, 
the partly Belf-determined actions of others The 
non-social or monopolistic view seems to be in- 
\ol\ed when it i& said that omnipotence conflicts 
With human freedom, or that the omnipotent must 
be able to prevent all evil, that is, render others 
powerless to produce it» 

'Hie social conception of diMne power implies 
two things I) the reality of secondary causes, 
causes other than the supreme cause, 2) the abil- 
ity of secondary causes to produce effects eaen 
upon the primary agent himself, 1) was denied 
by Occasionalism^, but asserted by Thomism and 
most theologians. 2) was until recently generally 
denied God was said never to be passive or 
acted upon in any relation But this meant that 
secondary causes produced no effects that were 
real as measured by the being of God, since their 
effects made no diflerence to him, and thus, since 
hu omniscience* is the measure of realitj, the ef- 
fects could not be real after all. To avoid this 
and other paradoxes or contradiction^ there is to- 
day a strong tendency to combine 1) and 2), mak- 
ing influence between God and creatures a fully 
social relation 

It 13 often held that ‘■^omnipotenice** cannot be 
used for the social view, since the term means 
“power to do all things”— absolute or unlimited 
power — whereas power which is shared is limited 
or relative But if power is in principle shared, 
then the ideal power, though m a sense relati’vc, 
need not be “limited” if this means, “less than 
the greatest possible ” The greatest possible 
power cannot be absolute or monopolistic, if be- 
ing IS essentially social The possibility of an 
absolute monopoly is too contro-i ersial to put into 
the definition of so univcraallv used a term as 
omnipotence Furthermore, ideally great social 
power may be truly absolute m goodness, the “un- 
qualifledlv righteous” as well as the greatest poa 
sjble power, relative only in the sense of involv- 
ing some sort of partial dependence upon others 
for the eifects it achieves (including effects upon 
its own being) One may question whether all- 
powerfulness, as a religious idea, ever has meant 
unqualified power to do all things, leaving noth- 
ing else for others to do For instance, it has 
not meant power to commit sins or to repent of 
sms There has always been a distinction between 
God^s power and the power or powers that effect 
evil. Finally, to sav, with the high religions, 
that God “loves” us, accords ill with denying 
that we make any difference to him by nur ac- 
tions, or effect m him any joy or sorrow which 
he wonid ar have had w tbout Just 
ai the gira c» potaiblc pdwer may tht 
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uiLUupx >.^6' juce 

as the op tnal fo m and deg e of powe bu not 
the a me aa a po'H'e monopo y so the g ea e t 
po ble nd peaden e o t eedom f om effe 
p odu ei bv othe may be the same i he op 

mal 0 be t wav a d deg ee of ffe ng C 

enjoymg) such effects, but quite different from 
the zero degree. To be iaduenced, no matter how 
appropnatetv and etceltently, by others, will seem 
a defect oalv to one who sees no meaning to 
'‘ideally appropriate reception of influences.” 

Omnipotence ia influence (and susceptibility to 
influence) ideal iii quality, degree, and scope, so 
that all beings are subject to its optimal (not ab- 
solute) control This control is “irresistible” in 
the sense that no being can simply withdraw from 
its reach, and that nothing caii prevent it from 
continuing Its beneficent work everlastingly Thus 
the idea of some skeptics that it is at least barely 
possible that all eiistence a&ould cease, vanish 
into non-entity, is a denial of the omnipotence of 
God, who evists necessarily, and whose continued 
ETistence in some sphere of activity or universe 
cannot fail. 

Since a social result j' jointly produced bv mu- 
tual influences, the beat possible power will not 
be best m that no greater results than it achieves 
were possible, but In that such better results were 
possible, not because the supreme power might 
have been more supreme, but because the lesser 
powers might have been less inferior Thus a 
best possible power in God need not imply a 
best possible world, for am possible world is in 
part self-determined, a world of partly self-made 
and self-making constituents Further, if the 
very meaning of pover is social interaction, then 
mediatiical analogies should give way in theology 
to those drawn from the higher life of man God 
does net then, “make” the world as a carpenter 
makes a table, with the alleged difference that his 
material Is “nothing” rather than wood, he leads 
the world ’as a father leads his children, the good 
father being he atho'e sensitiveness enables him 
also to be led by each child in proeortion to the 
ability of each to contribute to life, including 
even, or especially, the life of the father If 
this proportionally of passivity admits ideal per- 
fection — and whv should it not — then only God 
could possess such perfection And proDortional 
passivity, not the traditional impassivity, seems to 
describe God as the bring imitation of whom con- 
stitutes the ideal fo’- human striiing Mere inde- 
pendence of others seems not a valid ideal, but a 
caricature of the error of Stoicism 

See attributes of God, cause, God as personal, 
infinite, perfect, transcendence 

G T Fechner, Zsriiatrerta Chapter It, 

A E. Garvie, Ihe Christum Farfi ri937) ; O 
Pfieidcter, Gmndrirj der ChttsilUhtn Gleithens- tind 
Stlteidtbre (1S6S) c ip, 

otntiipresence ; Property (of deity) of being in 
all places and things Sometimes said (as by 
Kant*) to be merelj virtual, a presence as to 
power or c£>iit.'o3, not as to hefng. but others hold 
that apace and time being essentially patterns of 
interaction, where a thing acts (and is acted 
upon) n where ’ actually a So fax aa two 


th ngs nte a t d e ly w hou t me ap e o 
rued a on by othe th ng ney a e on th ew 
n the same p a e My re ghbo h w h 

wh m I n ina e y n a (P e ) Oft 

n p e en e oppo ed n t only o a bp. a o 
to partial, absence, or localization — action upon 
this thing and not upon tnat (unless perhaps m 
effective, negligible action) 

Etcept God, entities are present only pattiallv 
or locally, so that when it is said God is not re 

ally in space, it may be meant that he suffers no 

locsUzatton, no limitation tipoa his actue relations 
with things 

Presence relatively without localization ig a 
common phenomenon The human mind seems 
to be in many parts of the brain at once, not m 
some one atom or point. This gives analogical 
basts for conceiving strict omnipfeacnce If all 
things are to God’s mind as brain cells, that is, 
each directly contributing and receiving influences 
to and from his consciousness, then God is atrictly 
everywhere, present but non-Iocalized, ffevi ton’s* 
“Space is the sensotnim of God” seems to point 
in this direction Even Thomism* uses tb.s 
analogy. 

The reason more was not made of it !g that 
God was supposed, by nearly all theologians until 
recently, to act but not to Interact, to impart in- 
Jioences but receive none On this, see G If 
Leibniz*, Correspondence with Clarke — Opera pV 
loaophKa (ed by Erdmann, 1840), 746 ff. 

See infinity, omnipotence, transcendence 

c H 

omniscience; (Lat, omms, all, aare, know) 
Knowledge of all things, perfect knowledge, Tia 
ditionally, "ail things” was taken to include fu- 
ture events as determinate m every detail, whereag 
manv recent thinkers deny that there are any such 
entities as determinate future events and hold, 
with Gerson*, Socinus, at al , that God knows 
the future as it is, as more or less indeterminate 
As the future becomes present, or the indeter- 
minate determinate, there will be new facts for 
God to know Thus “knowledge of all facts” 
does not necessarily imply in the knower, either 
foreknowledge* in the traditional sense or Jm 
mutability, for the “all” may not be a sum eter- 
nally complete, but a growing tatahty which meat 
be known tempor.illv if at all 

An erolanation of omniscience sometime* given 
is that the Cause of all, in knowing himself and 
his power, necessarily know* what he la able to 
produce, hence knows all things. But this would 
imply only that God knows ail possible worlds 
a* possible, and not that he knows just which 
world, of those he might produce, he actually does 
produce. If knowledge-of-the-world-as-actual is 
contained in God’s self-knowledge, then the ac 
tuality of the world must he part of the divine 
being, and if this actuality is contingent, tben 
there must be contingency in God It seems, in 
deed, self-evident, that infallible knowledge-of-T 
must have X as part of its own being. Human 
knowledge seems often not to contain its objects, 
but human knowledge is in large par*- highly *B 
direct, and for thu vefT reason h ghiy fallibl e 



one-fdrtor 


Oneida 


perfect imioedia^s knowledg-e can hardly ha-te the 
actuality of its objects siraply outside itself This 
does not iniplv “pantheism”*' in the usual sense, 
for there may he two aspects of God, only one of 
which knows or contains coalmg-ent things (see 
pantheism) panen theism, transcendence). 

The kno-wer of all facts must knotv the facts 
of evil. Does this make evil a part of God? To 
know the quality of suffering, it seems that one 
must suffer An idea of a feeling depends tor 
its content entirely upon possession, at some time 
at least, of a feeling nt the kind in question. It 
may seem that we can know as a fact that another 
is suffering without ourselves suffering at the 
tune, but this knowledge is pale and abstract, and 
even it is dependent upon past suffering of our 
own Traditional treatments of omniscience (as 
“impassive”, whollv independent, etc.), seem to 
imply that God’s kno'wing is akin to our roost 
abstract and indirect awareness of things, a 
“knowledge about" not a “knowledge by acquaint* 
ance”, remote not intimate, and by implication 
fallible and inadequate in the highest degree And 
e^en so the implication remains that if God knows 
about suffering he must also in some measure be 
acquainted with it, that is, feel it Thus the idea 
of a suffering God, who knows our sorro'vrs by 
sharing them, is the only consistent, as it is the 
most religiously inspiring, conception of the 
Ornniscient 

Though to be acquainted with suffering is to 
suffer, to be acquainted with sin is not to sin, 
for moral evil is not a quality but the absence of 
one (See perfection.) It is the wilful failure 
to give adequate place in one’s awareness (at the 
moment of choosing a course of action )to the in- 
terests of others It is a kind of ignorance, 
though a voluntary and perhaps momentary one 
To know Ignorance it is not necessary to be ig- 
norant, any more than to understand “not large” 
one must he small. If God sees the future (truly) 
as indeterminate, he can understand ignorance, 
for Ignorance Is an indeterminate awareness (or 
absence of determinate awareness) of what In it- 
self IS determinate, and thus ignorance is subjec- 
tively like knowledge of the future except that 
la true knoTvledge of the future the object Is itself 
indeterminate and given as such Thus ignorance 
is the double privation* absence of determinate 
awareness and absence of awareness that the ob- 
ject IS siintlarlv indeterminate Hence God can 
know bv acquaintance all the positive elements 
of Ignorance and of sin without being ignorant or 
sinful But there are no negative elements out 
of which the feeling of suffering can be con- 
structed Pam does not consist in the absence of 
pleasure, Thus the omniscient must suffer but he 
may and must be sinless 

A E Game. CirtJliati Fattb (1937) , O Pfleid- 
erer Grundrtss der Ch^tsthchen Glauhsns- und Sufen- 
Ithre (iaS8) , O. Foefc, Der Socmtaiaimuj (1847), 
pp 437ff j,.H 

one-factor religions: A word coined by Fred 
L Parrish to identify the great division of the 
historical reLg onj of the wo Id m which all rc 


hgiouB ideas and practices of the faiths are based 
upon the assumption of the unity of nature the 
interpretation that there is a common bond, natural 
and destiny-deterraimng, linking the nature of 
man with natures of all non-human objects and 
powers and forces, the kind of religion repre- 
sented by each religion in the great division, re 
ligion that assumes there is one common denom- 
inator through which 'world order opeiates and 
man makes his adjustments 

(About ninety per cent of the peoples of the 
world today belong to histor'cal religions using 
the one-factor assumption, the one-factor assump 
tioii IS basal to all the philosophical systems in 
world cultures ) See his The Classijicenons of 
Religions (194-1) See classification of religions, 
religious ‘powers’ , two- factor religions. Ftp 

Oneida commimity, the: A communistic so- 
ciety of religious Perfectionists* at Oneida, NY, 
1848-1S80 It was founded by John Humphrey 
Noves, a graduate of Dartmouth and a student of 
law, •who was deeply influenced by the Newp 
England revivalism of the earlv 1830s, and who 
entered training for the Cocgregationalist miais 
try, first at Andover and later at Yale. In 1834, 
as a result of a profound religious experience, he 
adopted Perfectionist views The following year 
he returned to his boyhood home at Putney, Vt , 
where he organised the Putney Bible School, and 
began the development of the religious system 
which formed the basis of his communistic experi. 
ment Noyes taught that the Second Coming of 
Christ had occurred with the Fall of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D and the events described in the twentv 
fourth chapter of Matthew , that Christ now de- 
mands and expects of his followers perfection here 
on earth, that believers can and must liv'e without 
sin as a result of their experience of fellowship 
with God, that selfishness is the root of all evil, 
and that the soul becomes free from sin only as 
selfishness la destroved. These doctrines gradu- 
ally led to the establishment of communism in 
property among the believers, and finally to a 
system of “complex marriage" in which any ex- 
clusive or monogamte relationship between the 
sexes was sternly disallowed as partaking of 
selfishness, and hence of sin It 'was not, however, 
a system of promiscuity or license, an’d sex rela 
tions were carefully regulated by the community, 
which assumed responsibility for the support and 
education of the children To this system in its 
entirety Noyes applied the term, Bible CoMianism, 

Internal dissension, court litigation, and public 
hostility forced the community to leave Putney 
and relocate at Oneida, N Y early in 1848 Here 
Noyes guided the community with great ability 
and business capacity, although Noyes himself at- 
tributed its success to the novel system of tnutuel 
crtticisnSi under which each member sat silent 
while all the others disclosed his most intimate 
faults and attainments. These social pressures, 
tactfully guided and tempered by Noyes, served 
the ends of government and discipline withm the 
group. 

Beginning in 1849, branches were maintained 
It Putney arid dge, VL, 'Walbngfb d. 
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Unesimus 

C nn aiicl B oo?£ v M n N ^ ^ 

afTlSSSa then e rf th^ omiaun y « 

. en Ja On da and Wa n,£ d and he 

membe hp wedoamega 

Tie c of ie e p men d e £ m U 

concentratmn, and tie membe r 

was Uter looked back dpon by tie older membe. 

Ta there ‘'ispprest years.- After a few years ot 
struesle to live by agnmlture^ tie roninsuaity 
;jpered through the additton of such indastne, 
as canning, lumbering, and tie 
Steel traps, sewing and einbrowier> a Ik> 
yerware* 

The coinmutiity carried on an extensive 
ganda through periodicals, hooks, and 
published hv Its own piesses This publicity 
aioused an mteose hostility against the com 
isjmsts, especially anwns the churches, 
greatly mtens.Sed by the.r attempt, stimulated by 
the work of Francis Gallon, to apply what scien- 
tihc knowledge the) possessed to the production 
of the best possible olfsprmg by a system of selec- 
tive mating within the community laterni^l dif- 
ficulties also developed with the nse ot a new 
generation who lacked the religious tervor of the 
early founders and converts who had never 
ceased to consider themselves as revivalists and 
Perfectionists first, and social reformers second- 
arily. As a result of these inSuences, the sys- 
tem of “complex marriage" waj abandoned m 
1879 , and a year later the community was f-- 
oiganiaed as a joint slock company known as 
One.da Comniuaify, tiinited. It has gradually 
■witkdri\^n froM its ■varied industries, bu^ has coA- 
tmued to prosper as manufacturers of CommumV 
Silver, for which it is internationally known. The 
present companv declares that it “has ro connec- 
tion with the old beyond the personnel .and tradi- 
tiona which it inherited from its forty years’ ex- 
perience as a commun'tv’’ See eommttiist’O set- 
tlements, reltg'ous ^ j • f , 

Robert Allerton Parker, rfv Amsnati Stttnh Jpba 
Nojt^ axd tin OnetJa Cammuitrty . 

William Alfred Hinds, Amermn Communnits xibI 
CoHectm Colomes (tSOS) , Pierrepont Noves, JMj 
Vather't Hfituf' j 4 v OwaIk (I9i7) , John 

Humphiej Noyes. Hr/turj of Amemnn SotnUssmt 
(1870) HfJ 


Onesloans' Runaway slave of Philemon*, who 
fell under Paul’s influence probably at Rome, and 
lecame a Christian. Paul sent him lack to hir 
master at Laodicea, with a letter to Philenoon 
urg'ng ’he latter to accept h/m as a Christiao 
brother, and let him return to Paul to help him 
in his religious work Onesimus may he identicil 
with Onesimus, bishop of Ephesus, who many 
years after befriended Ignatius of Antioch*. 

* J.o 


oatolo^jcal argument* See Cod 

ontology: (Gr a» being, logei study of) The 
study of being or the fundamental stuff of exis- 
tence. The problem of reality A TW/apiy steal 
inquiry. The following terms occur In the ques- 
tion of reahtr, two considerations come to the 
forei 1 ) the question of ^usnStSy 0 “ the number 
of 2 ) the question of ftulBy the char 


Optalus 


a of h toad n y M aph^ a 

am gu m the ew h he 

one layup dua *f ho d h he 

a *0 Cg n y m nd and ma e o 

God nd h w d ...f), m^-aphyacol ptura 'sm 
asserts that there aie nianj realities As to the 
quality or character of the fundamentall) real, the 
following positions may be taken Muiapitysicd 
idealtim* or spiritualiim asserts that rcalitj’ is 
akin to mind or spirit. Mstap/tynoal maisnaltsat 
holna that reality is fundaitientally akin to the 
world of matter ar that phvsical categories suffice 
to explain it, Msluphyncd -netUrahsm asserts that 
the fundamental is neither of die charartec of 
mind nor matter but neutral (entities, reOatmns), 
static rather than djnanuc, Metaphysical iynam 
ij>» IS the view that retl.ty is sheer energy or 
process, neither mental nor physical, and dynamic 
Other views relating to the character of reality 
are HyUmorph^sm (Gr huh matters rearphe 
form), a view Held Oy Aristotle which asserts the 
close union of form and matter, God being the 
unmoved Mover, tie incorporeal, indivisible, per- 
fect, eternal, pure enofg) or form from which and 
to which things come and tend Borilsvssm* tn gen 
e-al asserts that the ontological inquiry is trad 
tionally sterile and that the philosopher’s quest 
may well end with the world of the here and 
now, our philciophy should be concenied with the 
miking of ruceir'ful practical adjustments, 8ksf~ 
t'ctsm 18 the avowal that our knowledge of the 
whole of reality is too fragmentary to make asser- 


tions thereof 

Etch of these schools of metaphysical thought 
Suhdividet at w theerv of the character of real- 
ity Metaphysical idealists tiius, are either ra 
ttenslislic (emphasis upon mind as reason), to- 
maalKssts (emphasis upon rmnd as feeling) tioi- 
unlsnsts (mind as activity or will), perstmaUsts* 
(mind 18 person or self) or panpiychtsts* (all na- 
ture n soul-like). Thus, a metaphysical idealist 
may differ widely from another of the same school 
in theory McUPhysicsl matfnahsts may be 
momsU (the m<tterial atom being fundameattl) 
or pfivsfcal energists Neutralists may differ as to 
whether reality is of the character of number 
(Rjthagore.ins) or “pure erperierive" (James) or 
cornpresent events (B Russell) Dynamists may 
hold to the elan vied as fundamental (Bergson) 
or to activity-syatems (Eoodin) See metaphysics, 

naturaliam , , 

Fot a survey of the ontcdogical problem see 
V Ferm F‘M Advcnturei m Philosophy CJSjo), 
rtiimtccs V-Xm v.F 


opera supereto^abionis: See supererogation, 
•works of 

Ophites; (Gr, ephiavoi, followers of the ser- 
pent) A Gnostic* sect originating m Syria whiCh 
regarded the serpent as the symbol of the supreme 
emnatnm* of the Godhead, s m a 

Optatus, Saint, bishop of Mileve: ( 4 th cen 

tury) A contemporary of Augustine and writer 
on the Dcriiatist* schism. He defended the Catto- 
Iic conwplka f the cbm h ‘adependent of Ao- 

jflcaa 
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optmaiBiD 

optlflusm : (Lat , opUmutr*, test, superlative of 
bonum, ^ood) The View that the world, especially 
human life, is wholly food, or as good as possible 
(Plato, Tvraaetit 53B, Leibniz, Thiodicee, 1710, 
attacked by Voltaire m Candtde, (757), or tbiat 
the good wilt eventually tnumph (eschatology), 
or that the whole is good even though parts are 
evil (absolute idealism) la some sense optiraiam 
or meliorism* characterizes religion and idealism 
See meliorism, moral optimism, peBsimism, value. 

X S B 

opus operatmn: The term appears for the first 
tune la the Gloss on the Sentences attributed 
(falsely) to Peter of Poitiers, disciple of the 
Lombard. (See Peter Lombard) It seems to have 
been coined in the twelfth-century Porretan school 
to designate the sacramental rice itself In contra- 
distinction from the opus operems (or operantss), 
which was originally the activity of the minister 
and was later widened to include the activity of 
the recipient St. Thomas mentions the use of 
the antithesis “by some” {In IV Sent,, d. 1, q 
1, a 5, qc 1, sol ) Its common later use was 
sanctioned by the Council of Trent*, which adopted 
the phrase ex opere operate* as apt to express the 
distinction between the traditional Catholic doc- 
trine on the efficacy of the sacraments and that of 
the Reformers The latter (cf Confessto Augas~ 
tana, art 13 1 Melanchthon, Apologia Altera, 
Bretschneider and Bmdsel, Corpus Reform., 
XXyil, 570) equated the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments with that of the preaching of the word, 
limiting It to a purely psychological effect, the 
arousal of faith in the promise, properly, there- 
fore, the content of the sacraments is not grace 
but the word of grace, and their efficacy lies not 
in their being performed but in their being be- 
lieved. In the Catholic tradition the sacraments 
have a mode of efficacy distinctive of themselves, 
and produce an effect not simply on the conscious- 
ness, which alone is reached by the word, but on 
the very substance of the soul Given the proper 
conditions in recipient and minister, they are in- 
strumental in operating a union of the soul with 
God that takes place below any level to which 
introspection can reach This effect is not caused 
by tbe conscious activity of the soul, which is na- 
tively powerless to effect its own supernatural 
union with God; it is directly the work of God, 
the sole cause of grace, done mediately through 
the sacramental sign itself, as validly demon- 
itralcd and administered— -thus ex opere operate. 
This doctrine rests on tbe fact that the lacra- 
ments* were instituted by Christ as means of sanc- 
tification in harmony with the incarnation al char- 
acter of God’s redemptive counsels, wherein the 
visible (in the first instance, the humanity of 
Christ) is made the channel of God’s invisible, 
creatively sanctifying action It supposes, more- 
ever, that the sacramental action is the action of 
Christ, vicariously performed through His Body, 
the Church, with which He is mystically one In 
consequence, the sacraments “contain the grace 
whidi they signify” (Cosmeil of Trent, iiw, 7 
can. 6) as a practical s gn contami rti mm sig^ 


Opzoomer 

mficance However, they actually confer it only 
“on those who put no obstacle” {loc cti.), a for- 
mula which does not imply pure passivit} (save 
in the baptism of infants), hut vitally responsive 
religious activity, which vanes according to the 
case, for instance, actually to receive the grace of 
baptism the adult must have faith, hope, the de- 
sire of arriving at the grace of God, penitence for 
sm, the will to obey the divine law. However, 
the negative formula, “non ponentibus obicero,” 
points the fact that these dispositions simply con- 
dition, and do not cause, the efficacy of the sacra- 
ment, which in their presence has its effect ex 
opere operate, as the sanctifying instrument of tbe 
mystical Christ, In the controversy over tbe 
phrase ex opere operate, it is sometimes inter- 
preted as implying “magic,” of an immoral and 
mechanical concept of sanctification, Catholics as 
sert this to be a radical misunderstanding of the 
theandric realism of their sacramental theology 
Actually, the controversy has its roots in initially 
divergent doctrines on the whole God-relationship 
involved in the term grace J c m 

Opxoomer, Cornelius Wsllem’ (I821-1S92) 

He was professor of philosophy at Utrecht. At 
first he was a follower of Kail Christian Fried- 
rich Krause Then he represented a partially 
carried out empiricism akm to positivism He was 
an emancipator of philosophy from the chains of 
classical philology and theology. On the basis 
of the doctrine of paneatheism* he denied the 
supernatural Christianity was for him one of 
the individual forms of religion and was not to be 
Bet up against the others as final He contended 
at first that we must have theoretic knowledge of 
God, that we reach God by thinking. After he 
had embraced a peculiar empirical philosophy, he 
adopted religious feeling as one of the sources of 
knowledge. He held a special interference of the 
deity in prayer, inspiration and miracles as im- 
possible as nature was the external form of ap 
pearance of the deity. There are no breaks in 
the fixed order of nature In his view man had 
five sources of knowledge sense perception, the 
feeling of pleasure and displeasure, aesthetic, ethi- 
cal and religious feeling The first three yield 
materialism, the first four positivism, the last a 
harmful mysticism, but the combination of all 
gives a Bound knowledge of reality, a scientific 
and religious view of the world. Of the famous 
triad of beliefs God, freedom and immortality, 
Opzoomer regarded only the first as essential to 
religion. Insistence upon freedom is irreligious 
since the religious man desires only that God’s 
will he done Faith in immortality is not a re- 
ligious but a scientific question. Evi! was for him 
a necessary but temporary element in the evolu 
tion of the world Evil exists only from man’s 
point of view. Christianity was for Opzoomer 
the religion of loving trust in God as taught hy 
Jesus He used the W T as a source of historical 
knowledge. Protestant orthodoxy was not true 
Protestantism for him Lessing, Herder, Goethe 
Schiller, Kant, Fichte and especialiv Schleier- 
fiMfitr** Wctc fo him the fo-ernnnrr» of the 
TTC Tiation of faith and know edge On 
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exponents of a new recon la on oi fa tlv and 
knowledge, tbe p nee s of a new ha m 
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oracle; (Lat, wmultim, from oro, to 1) 

The answer given by certain divinities to inijiiiriee 
of pilgrims coming to their shrtnes The medwdt 
of expressing the replv varied , eg, the rustling 
of the oak leaiea at Dodona, the cries of the 
priestess at Delphi) dreams at Epidaurus In 
dealing with the future, replies were obscure and 
equivocal, capable of bang interpreted m accord- 
ance with the event 2) The shrine where oracles 
were given. The most famous were those of Zeus 
at Dodona in Epirus and of Apollo at Delphi 
The Delphic Oracle came to be the moat mducn- 
tial power in Greece, consulted by all states aUfce. 
There were no shrines in Italy comparable to the 
Greek ones, but the Sibyl’s Cave at Cumae under 
the Temple of Apollo and the Temple of Fortuna 
at Praeneste arc worthy of mention. See Sibylline 
oracles s m >, 
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e Lag them to te 5 of a pbys ally „fui 
dacge ous na u e The tests we e supposed to be 

nde supe human ont ol a though adm a sts ed 
by human hand E ape f om a ujt was aken 

a ev d n e of m a u ous d V ae m e ent on and 
proof of mnocence Ordcais have been employed 
among many peoples, prim.tive and civilized, as 
a_ part of judicial procedure. They persisted oft 
cially in Europe until the end of the Middle 
Ages and sporadically since then See Hastings 
Eneydepaeiia sf keltgien- and Ethfcs for ei- 
tensive discussion Rwp 

order of salvation: The logical order of the 
various acts by which the Holy Spirit originates, 
sustains and develops faith The simplest division 
of this order includes Conversion, Justidcation and 
Sanciif cation Some dcgtnat'cians however fur- 
ther elaborate upon the distinctions Within the 
Older of Salvation and include also under varying 
arrangemeuts The Call, Iliummation, Regenera- 
tion, Conversion, and Mystical Union. b.w j 

orders, religious: See Augustimans, Benedic- 
tines, Capuchins, Carmelites, Dominicans, Fran- 
cisans See also Catholic religious orders, Catho- 
lic societies, mendicant orders; tnonasticism See 
holy orders. 

ordinal A liturgical text containing the forma 
used in ordination. (Usually incorporated in the 
Povtiped (RC) and in the Anglican Book of 
Common Ptaver* » v v. 


oral law: See Israel, religion and theology) 
law, Hebrew; Moses 

uratio; See coUeet. 

Oratorians, or Oratory of St. Philip Nerii 

The Congregation of the Oratory was founded fay 
St, Philip Neri at San Girolamo, a parish church 
in Rome, and canonically erected by Gregory 
XIII in 1S75 It consists of independent tom- 
mumties of priests living under obedience to a 
rule but without vows The central objective is 
the salvation of souls by means of prayer, preach- 
ing and the administration of the sacraments. 
The English Oratorians, living under the same 
rule, were founded by Cardinal (then Father) 
Newman* ia 1847, The French Congregation 
of the Oratory, inaugurated by Cardinal (then 
Pbte) Peter dt BeruUe in 1611, followed the gen- 
eral lines laid down by St Philip Neri, hut is a 
distinct organiiation under its own superior gen- 

J.1- T 

oratorio; Originally musical aervsees held in the 
Oratory founded by St. Philip Neri (d 1595) at 
Rome, later applied to elaborate musical compo- 
sitions on sacred theiues employing orchestra, 
chorus, and solq voicca-^-popuIanrcd in l^th cent, 
England ^bv Handel (as a aubstitute for opera in 
Lent) , hia Messiah is the most popular and prob- 
ably greatest oratorio B n H. 

ord#*If Methods for detrr mlpTng tie guilt or 
WO ce of smjented' or per by wh- 


ordinntion : The fomsai bestowal of ministerial 
ofSie (see holy orders), supplementing the in- 
ward call {vocatre) of the Spirit with Che authoritv 
of the Church publicly given by its agents com- 
petent to ordain (bishop, presbytery). Since the 
Reformation wide divergence has prevailed alike 
as to the form and theory of the ministry, the 
liturgical rorms used m ordination, and the proper 
minister of ordination In the Eastern and Ro- 
man Catholic Churches ordination (the sacrament 
of Orner) is held m confer grace and indelible 
character, and therefore not to be repeated. Many 
Anglicans, and presumably the Prayer Book Or- 
dinal, share this position In churches of Catholic 
order ordmition 13 set in the framework of the 
Eiichansti: iiturgy and teetricted to bishope ot 
histone succesion, as was the universal rule from 
the second to the 16th century 

The essential form ot ordination consists of the 
laying on of hands* with praver (major orders), 
aimisSiOn to minur otderi ,s by the giving of the 
appiopnate symbol of office (out of which haa 
developed the ■perrecifo Insimmentoretm) This 
primitive sipiplicitjr has been retained by the East 
era Church, and to it the Reformed Churches have 
returned 3n the Roman Catholic Church the 
eeremonnU of ordination has been complicated hv 
the fusion, in early medieval tunes, of old Roman 
and Galilean elements, so that the primitive form 
18 somewhat obscu-td by later jccretiona (vesting, 
anointing, porreUiO, imperative formulas, etc.) 
See deijy mtiation ntt** o'dinal p-te*t* re- 
ocathm. 
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A C Head am and R Dunke ley ed to Th 
^ g y and he Si am n 957 J Ha ng 
jg y gp d a of Re g « jh® E & Art O d na 
tion Cli s an) b A J Ma Lean p y N 

Ordo Romanus. A text p.esc-b-ng- the ce,e 
monies used in the Roman Church from the eighth 
to tie fifteenth century There are fifteen such 
Ordtnes extant Ordo P-^mus describes the Pope’s 
manner of celebrating public mass on greater days 
in the 8th century. p v n, 

oreads: See nymphs. 

orenda; (Iroquois) Inherent potency or energy 
which objects, m some characteristic manner, pos- 
sess and exert See manitou; wakanda F n.P. 

organam (or diaphony) The earliest form of 
polyphonic* music One voice part parallels the 
original unmeasured plain song* at the interval 
of a fifth or a fourth with an octave added at 
tiroes The eailiest record of “pure organum” 
cemes from the end of the 9th century, from 
Hucbald, a monk of Flanders The Mtcrologus 
of Guido d’Arezro a century later describing “free 
organum” permitted the use of the occursua, a 
coming together of the parts at the cadence points. 
By tlOO John Cotton, an Englishman, in M-ustca, 
laid down rules for the “new organum” which, 
through the use of contrary rather than parallel 
motion of -voices, established the independence of 
voice leading and the principles of polyphonic 
music. 

H E. Wooldridge, Oxford Utttory of Music, 
Vol I (19011 KHB 

Origeif (AD 18S-2Slf or 2S4f) Christian 
scholar, teacher, and thinker — one of the greatest 
of all time. Educated m Alexandria under Clem- 
ent and Ammonius Saecas (the teacher of Plo- 
tinus), he -was head of the celebrated Catechetical 
School of his native city from 203 till 232 A 
little later he settled in Caesarea and opened a 
school Here he died as a result of tortures en- 
dured in the Declan persecution 

Origen as a theologian seta out from the Rule 
of Faith but ends with a system which is a pro- 
found amalgamation of Christianity and Platon- 
ism A third influence was the great Gnostic sys- 
tems, His cosmology is inwardly a soteriology 
Its determining end throughout is ledemption, its 
presupposition an ante-mundane fall of finite spir- 
itual beings or souls (called by Origen now la- 
tionai essences, now intelligences, powers, and 
ideas) The agent of redemption as of all cre- 
ation 15 the Divine Logos or Son of God, who is 
the perfect image or reflection of the eternal 
Father though a being distinct, derivative, and 
subordinate The Logos is the educator, the in- 
spirer, and, as incarnate, the redeemer of all 
fallen souls, though their free will remains a con- 
stant factor in the process of return to God. The 
historical impact of Origen was registered pri- 
marily through his Logos doctrine On the one 
hand, he was the “grandfather” of Arianism and 
IS IS his widespread influence which explains the 
pro ongation of the At an conflict fo- snety years 
On the other hand, he taught the Church to think 


original 

away me n. on e ng of the generat on of the 
Son and so pa-ved the way fo the dea of an 
e e nal and mmanen T n ty See a ego a 
n e p a on p e ex n e to ati n sm Rufi 
nus Tyrraniua, senses of Scripture, versions of 
the Bible, ancient. 

Besides the Hexapla — one of the most monu- 
mental enterprises ever undertaken by a single 
scholar — and the Commentaries on St John and 
on St Mattheto, the most important writings of 
Origen are De Pnneipits, Contra Celsant, and Do 
Orattane Of these Ds Prmciptis, the foremost 
treatise on systematic theology in the ancient 
Church, has survived in the mam only in Rufin-us’ 
largely emended Latin translation. Koetschau’s 
edition (E T. based on it by Butterworth, 1936) 
of this work m the Grteschuchen ChrutUohen 
SchrtftstellsT is indispensable. Othewlse Migne 
and The Ante-Ntcens Fathers suffice 

E R Eedepenning, Origenes, Elite DarsteUuttg 
semes Leiens and seiner Lesre (lS4t. 4d> 2 vols , 
J. Denis, De la philosopiie d’Ongene (1384) C 
Bigg, Tbs Christian Platortssis of Aiexandrta (1886, 
2nd ed , 1915) , E de Faye, Ortgine- sa vie, sort 
oeteere, sa perish (1923 28) 3 vols , Origen and Hts 
Work (E T , 1929) ; C W Lowry, "Origen as 
Tfiflitanan" in Tb Studies, July 1936 Arts 

on Origen by WestcoW in Diet. Chr. Btog , by 
Hamack m Ency Brit (llth ed ) c w n 

Ongenistio ControversieB; An outgrowth of 
the Arian* controversy, though grounded largely 
in personalities, occasioned by the frequent ap 
peals of the Arians to the authority of Origen* 
(AD. 185-254) It involved hostile bands of 
Egyptian monks, spread to Palestine about 394, 
where Jerome*, who had first supported Origen, 
was led to condemn his errors and thus became 
involved In bitter controversy with Rufinus*, and 
presently was earned to Constantinople where it 
was the occasion of the exile of Chrysostom* 

A.K a 

(Original) Church of God, the* A pentecostal 
sect with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn It 
was -organized In 1886 by R J Spurling. Its dis- 
tinctive feature is speaking in unknown tongues 
There are 58 churches and 2,200 members. See 
Pentecostal sects E.T c 

original nature. See heredity. 

For list of instincts see: psychology of religion 

original sin: The problem of the roots of tin in 
human life has pre-occupied religious thinkers and 
theologians throughout the ages Christian the 
ology has generally sought to derive sin* from 
man’s abuse of the freedom with which he was 
created But this explanation requires an answer 
to the question how it is possible for man to mis- 
use his freedom so that as a tinner he will set 
himself against God This answer is given m the 
doctrine of original sin {peccetam ortgtnts, sm 
of the origin). Its content is that the sm which 
caused Adam’s* fall and expulsion from paradise 
IS transmitted from generation to generation, so 
that all deacendaata of Adam must be regarded at 
being of a “perverted” or “depraved” 
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11* ipoitl£ Panl mtrodDcctl Uu» lutcrprctiition 
of the fail f into Clinstaaii thinlon^ 

When ke tnjlit thxt ai 11) Adxtn aU rm-n lurvt 
imnedj so in Christ they are saved, he not only 
su^jested an interpretation of the Genesis story 
of the fall of the first parents which no Jewish 
exeg-ete had made before (as far as we know)j hut 
he also furnished Christian theology a major 
theme of thou|:ht The ancient theolog-iana 
(Irenaeus, Tertullian**} who first adopted this 
pattern of thought^ never undertook to ciplain 
how the sin of Adam could be transmitted to all 
his descendants They seem to presuppoBed 

(as Paul himself probably did) a mystical identity 
or relationship between Adam and mankind Only 
Augustme* fully developed the theory that Adam’s 
am 10 transmitted from parents to children 
throughout all generations through the sexual act 
which, by virtue of the lust that accompanies 
IS inherently sinful In thia form the doctrine 
was adopted by medieval Roman Catholicism and 
later aho by Orthodox Protestantism In hie 
own tune, Augustine was opposed by Pelag-ius* 
who taught that sin originates m man’s following 
the bad example of Adam and that it is con- 
tinued In mankind by force of habit Hia fun- 
damental concern was to preserve the principle of 
human moral freedom over against Augustine’s 
doctrine of man’s total (moral) diaabihtj. Me- 
dieval Roman Catholic theology cornbined Pela- 
giamsm with Augustimanism insofar as it de- 
veloped a do(.trine of man which distinguished 
between the natural and supernatural aspects of 
human nature Thus iC could be asserted that 
Adam s fall entailed the loss of original right- 
eousness insofar as the supernatural gift of divme 
grace waa concerned, but not the destruction, only 
the staining of the natural endowment of man 
(particularlv his rationality and therefore his free- 
dom) by which he is distinguished from the beasta 
The reformers rejected this doctrine of the dual 
character of human nature They eliminated all 
traces of Pelagianiam from their teaching and 
turned to a strict Augustmumsm They were 
concerned to emphasize the radical sinfulness of 
man over against the sovereignty of divine grace, 
btlievmj (rightly) that thar doctrine of salva- 
tion by grace^ alone required such teaching 
Modem Protestantism gradually rejected the 
theory of the origin of sin qn Adam’s fail and 
of the congenital depravity of human nature 
Bibl cal criticism and the results of natural sci- 
ence ^have rendered j£ untenable. But the old 
doctrine of original am nevertheless continues to 
be of importance in Protestant thinking, for it 
directs the attention of the modern Christian to 
tivo fundamental aspects of the Christian life, 
namely the recognition of the universality of sin 
and the _ acknowledgment of man’s dependence 
upon divine grace, _See depravity, fall of manj 
guilt) imputation, infant salvation, predestina- 
tion, psvcho to gists, English school of 

li? PatLft of the Doctttms of 

RemhoH Niebuhr, 
Miure ini Dest/ny of Min 2 vols. IHiAi. p 

Ow»*d (Akuia Maadi) High god m the 
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orthodoxy 

Zo oastnan rd g on Sec Ameifu Speutas co»- 
mogonics Penia xd gaons of Zo oastnanittn, 

TJ 

orpinana^es ■ Children’s institutions probably 
arose as a means of caring for large numbers of 
children made destitute by some catastrophe, such 
as famine, v/ar or pestilence. Early Christian 
orphanages are mentioned by Julian (361-363 
A D.), but most institutions during the middle 
ages were hostels, in which children might be 
placed. This was also true of the English alms- 
house which came in with the Poor Law (1601) 
Eeligious motives, however, were responsible for 
establishing and maintaining most of these insti- 
tutions on the Continent and in Great Britain 
When the disadvantages of placing children in 
institutions with dependent, ill and delinquent 
adults became obvious, about the 18th century, 
separate orphanages for children were established 
The first one in what is now the United States 
was established in New Orleans by the Ursalinee 
in 1729 followins" an Indian massacre, and the 
first public one in Charleston in 1787 

Orphanages became the most popular form of 
benevolence, and bv 1930 there were over ISOO 
in the United States, but less than one-tenth under 
public auspices. 

Criticism of institutional method of caring for 
children came to be voiced about the middle of 
the XIX Centurv, and there is coming to be gen- 
eral agreement that no child should be placed in 
an orphanage because of dependency, no matter 
how caused, that orphanage# should be reserved 
for special services, such as diagnostic study of 
children about to be placed in foster homes or 
adopted, certain sick children, children presenting 
serious behavior problems and seriously defective 
children 

There is not uniformity of judgment regarding 
the institution’s function in the treatment of delin- 
quent* children Some authontiea stress the value 
of foster home placement, but for the most part, 
institutions are still used for their treatment, 
the sexes in separate locations, and attention di 
reeled toward re-education along physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional and vocational lines rather than 
punishment Ct widows, treatment of . 

W Healy B, Bronnci, and P Mutphy, Erco* 
strsettng Betuviar tn Youth {IW9) . B W Ecedet, 
Uo-o! Two Hundred Children Live and Learn; Homer 
Folks, Care of Derlltulet Neehcled and Dehn^aenf 
Children fl9U) ; H W. Thuriton. The Depended 
Child (TOO). j-jB 

Orphics, the: See Greek religion, mystery re- 
ligions i soul , transmigration. 

Orthodox Churches, Eastern: See Eastern 
Orthodox Churches, 

orthodox Judaism: See Judaism, orthodox. 

Orthodox Presbyterian Church, The: See 
Machen, J. G. 

orthodoxy: (Gr. orthos, right, straights doxa, 
opinion) Co * of rcligioBs bel'rf, according 
to an aothontotivc oppoacd to hetero- 


ortljodosy 

dorr or he rsy** The b andard p esupposed hf 
e tiodoiy may be as w th the Roraan Cathol e 
dojtna as defined by the Chu ch u 5 eeds atsd 
by the del ve an ea of the Pop 0 he offi al con 
fessions, or, more generally, the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, as ■with the Protestant Orthodoxy, thus, is 
a relative term, varying with the norm The Ro- 
man Catholic regards himself as oithodo* m con- 
trast with the Protestant, w'hile the Trinitarian 
Protestant looks on himself as orthodox with re- 
spect to the Unitarian. Orttiodoxy •varies, too, 
with time, what is heterodox at one period may 
be orthodox in a later one Christ was heterodox 
with respect to the Judaism of his day and yet 
was to become the founder of a new orthodoxy. 
It is to be noted that the standard by -which or- 
thodoxy IS judged 13 established by social, or in- 
stitutional, agreement The deliverances of an 
indivijduaPa conscience or religious experience 
might be correct from the standpoint of truth but 
at odds with the accepted, authoritative view, and, 
hence, be heterodox Orthodory is, thus, con- 
formity to the ofBcial formulation of truth. 

F <3.K. 

orthodoxy, neo: Sec neo-orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy, Progressive! See Progressive Or- 
thodoxy 

Osiaoder, Andreas; (1498-1552) German re- 
former Pastor at Nuremberg, -where he intro- 
duced the Refonnation, 1522. Published Coper- 
nicus’ “On the Motions of Heavenly Bodies,” 
1543. Pastor and professor at Koenigsberg, 1549. 
Here he aired his long-harboied views on jusUfi- 
cation, which led to the so-called Osiatidnan con- 
troversy in the Lutheran church. Rejecting the 
forensic theory of justufication*, Osiander held 
that God acts as physician rather than judge, 
“makes” rather than “declares” man just. He 
emphasized the part played by the divine nature 
of Christ and minimized the atonement “The in- 
dwelling of Christ’s divine nature is our righteous- 
ness” The controversy spread from the clergy 
among the people and lasted for many years atter 
Osianderis death. It was finally settled in the 
Formula of Concord* n.c.K 

Ositist In the old Egyptian Kingdom, early 
Nile-god of Busins m the delta, famous shrme up 
the river at Abydos In the myth, Osins is mur- 
dered by Set* by piety his son Horus* brought 
together the dismembered body and restored life 
to Osins. The means by which Osins was re- 
stored must be equally potent for others Life 
like that which was restored to Osins becomes a 
possibility to men Osiris lived and ruled the 

underworld Later Osiris and the afterworld 

■were transplanted to the sky where he sat on a 
throne. The King of Egypt is his son Salvation 
through Osiris is achieved for the individual by 
the performance of rites, set up by priests, by 
which Oairis is held to have attained immortality 
In the later Middle Kingdom and Ernpire, 
moral conditions are involved for a future bleased- 
Theie u ncrw A formai JodpucDt of the 


onsm 

dead Os 3 Kng of the Dead and he dead 
a e b ough befo e h m and d He a p 

n ed sea ed n a th one -w th a s ep e and 
scourge u h a hands 

In the anttead of Heliopolis, Osins is a mem 
ber of the last generation in descent from Atum 
In a myth, it is Isis and not Horus, who searches 
and finds the body of Osins after he was slam 
br Set 

la^ the Roman Empire, Osiris is linked with 
1*13 in the torm of a mj story cult, of a god who 
died and became alive again Sec Egypt, re- 
ligions ofs mystery religions. v.i. p 

ostensorium: See monstrance. 

other-worldliness : See asceticism, conversion, 
monaaticism. 

Otterbetn, Philip William; (1725-1813) A 
missionaiy to America trom the Reformed Ch-utch 
in Germany, became a leader of the evangelical 
movement and, with Martin Boehm*, founded 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ* 
Bishop, 1800-1813 w.ER 

Otto, R-udoli; (1869-1‘^37) Protestant theolo- 
gian and philosopher. Born Feme (Hanover), 
1897 privatdozent Goettingcii, 1904 professor 
Goettingen, 1914 professor Breslau, 1917-1937 
professor of Systematic Theology Marburg Ap- 
plying philosophy and comparative religion to the 
etudy of theology O attempted to establish a firm 
bans for the Biblical troth by pointing to its his- 
torical uniqueness, and thus to demonstrate the 
absoluteness of the Christian faith His most ift- 
niarfcafale achievement was his book on The Idet 
ef the Holy Tlierein he described the subject of 
religion as the Numinous*, which manifesting 
itself to man in a specific wav could he appre- 
hended only by means of man's religious faculty 
(Ahming, dmnation). In this view he followed 
the philosopher Fries* (1773-1843), of whose 
works O aud hJs friends published a new edition 
Like his brother he -was a great student of Indian 
religion. He applied his philosophy of religion 
not only to the study of the N.T. and German 
mvsticism, but also to the organization of the 
^Rehgto^er Td.ensch'h&'tshu^d? ^ an organization that 
was to unite adherents of all the world’s faith* 
in the service of international understanding and 
collaboration Sec phenomenology 

Haiuralifm xad Keltgioii ( 1907 ) , Daj Hwlig* 
(J9 iT) , Translated into all modern languages 
Engl tr The Idea of the Holy tX923, tev. ed 
1929) , Reiignjaj Bisayi, a supplement to The Idea 
of the Holy (London, 193I) , M/Stieitm, East and 
West ( 1932 ) , Tie Ktrtgdom of Ood and the Son of 
Man, A study m tie htston of rehgton ( 1937 ) , 
Siiude ifitd U«cibBld Bffif aiiflfere AufsitM slut The' 
ohgie (Monchen, 1932 ) 

Theodor Siegfried, (^tindfraien der Thealogtt het 
Rudolf Otto iMarhtirgtr StuJsen) (Gotha, 1931) 

J. M Moore, Theories of Religsous JSxfenettce, wsth 
spectal refeteme to James, Otto and Bergson tI938) 

OAF. 

ousia. A Greek word meaning “essence,” or 
“substance,” that Being -which really is, that re- 
mains or abides m contrast to the fleeting, flowing 
p ' — ' — of the wo-ld phenomena, — as the genus 
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ab des n the luemb $ of the spec es It %u ed 
n the A aa* c a ove sp of the 4 h en u j 

wh h was ove he rela on of he d v ne u a 

0 the pe sons of he T n ty* The o hodoi 

pa ty he d that the Son was homoou s of he 

same ubs an e w h the Fathe wh le the 4 
ans held variously to homeiotisws* , “of similar 
substaacej" and heteroouilos, “of different sub- 
stance.” The Neo-platonists* said that God was 
hyferounos, beyond ousfn, transcending the pos- 
sibility of definition. f g k 

Overbedk, Franz Gamtllo; (1837-390S) 
Reared m France, Leningrad and Dresden, he 
taught at the universities of Jena and Basel Of 
sharp critical mind, in intimate connection with 
the modern intellectual development through his 
friendship with Nietzsche, Treitschke and Rhode, 
he gradually grew cool towards religion and 
Christianity His inward coolness towards re- 
ligion, Christian belief and theological tradition 
enabled him to see many things clearly m the pre. 
vailing theology. As a historian of original Chris- 
tianity, he took issue with the modernizing inter- 
pretations of the original historical sources and 
figures. He clearlv recognized the eschatological 
attitude of primitive Chnstianitj He posed sim- 
ilai questions as did Kierkegaard about the pos- 
sibility of Ckriatiaaity in the modern world and 
the genuineness of every appeal of later genera- 
tions to original Christianity and the N T Not 
his intellectual productivity — he wrote numerous 
studies on N T topics and the history of the 
ancient church — but his inner remoteness against 
religion and Christianity paralyzed his influence. 
Scientific theology was for him not a servant but 
a grave-digger of Christianity He was led to a 
religious scepticism whose negative view of Chris- 
tianity did not mentally disturb him in the least 
t!hef dts Chriultchktlt unseret heuttgen Theoheta 
fleipzis, IB'13) ; Chfjstantum and Kultar, ed by 
C A Bernoulli (Basel, 1919) ■ R Kiefer. Die Leiden 
PormsB der Rel/SJDit dej A!s Oi (Langeusaiza, 1932) , 
W Bigg, Franz Overbeek (Munchen, 1931) H h 

Owen, Robert: (Owenism) See communistic, 
settlements, secular. 

Oxford, Franciscan School of: Brilliantly in- 
augurated by the lectures of the secular master, 
Robert Grosseteste*, its theological and phi- 
losophical studies flourished under Minors like 
Adam Marsh and Roger Bacon a.c.p. 

Oxford Group: A contemporary hfe-changer 


mo ement ns u ed by F ank Bu hman Lu he n 
m n 5 e m ms known a Eu hman m 
Euchman s a d to be th human found and he 
Ho y Sp t the ea head Bu hman b ame d 
appo n d w th on en na e g on and af 
hea sea ch ug exper n e ca ne 0 he on u a 
that there was need to retuin to a kind of first 
century Christian fellowship with more emphasis 
upon personal coitimitments than credal or the 
ological loyalties. After a period of social serv- 
ice, Buchman, wide traveler, concentrated his ef- 
forts at Oxford University where conditions 
seemed ripe for just such an emphasis The 
movement has spread into the far corners of the 
earth by the work of devoted crusaders, enlisting 
prominent men There is no set organization, 
rather the movement claims to be an inner church 
in all churches for the deepening of the spiritual 
life Meetings are held in the manner of house 
parties where divine guidance and testimony form 
the informal ritual The human ego must sur- 
render to the Christ “I” There is to be no com 
promise with tlie absolutes of honesty, purity, lov- 
and unselfishness. Surrender, restitution and shar- 
ing are implied in the changed life The move 
ment lacks a formal theologv, which is consid- 
ered a virtue. Its latest title: Moral Re-Arma- 
ment 

A J. Russell, For Sinnsrj Only (1932) yj. 

Oxford Eiovemeat- A movement within the 
Church of England, initiated at Oxford in 1833 
under the leadership of John Henry Newman, 
John Keble, Edward B Pusey** and others. In 
opposition to the prevailing latitudinarian and 
Erastian* tendencies of the day, these men insisted 
upon _the historic significance of the Church as 
“more than a merely human institution” and as 
possessing “privileges, sacraments, a ministry, or 
dained by ^nst ” A revival of liturgical and 
ceremonial usages followed upon, a reawakened 
sense of the values inherent in Catholic Chris- 
tianity, and m its later phase the movement be 
came identified with what was popularly known 
as “ritualism.”* The emphasis of Newman and 
his associates, however, was primaiily doctrinal 
See Anglo-Catholica, Tractarianism. 

See R W Church, The Oxford Movement (1891) . 
S L Ollaid, A Short Hiitory of the Oxford Move 
ment (1913); W G Peck, The Social Impltcasiom 
of the Oxford Movement (1933) l w c 

Oyomei: (Jap.) Mem Wang Yang-mmg*. 

WT e 
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P: See Pneatly Codes Heiateuct 

pa kua; See Chmete Terminology. 

Pachomius, Saiat: Foander of the cenotiitical 
hfe, was born and died m Egypt where he intro- 
duced community life among the hermita who 
gathered around him. He was the founder of nine 
monasteries for men and two for women Hu 
Older continued until the llth century Hu feast 
la celebrated on May 14 See Cenobitei monas- 
ticitm. J B c. 

pacifism, Christiac; A word which the Oxford 
English Dictionaiy records as occunng for the 
first time in 1 90S and denoting a doctrine or belief 
that international disputes can be settled “by peace- 
ful means ’’ But the term has come to mean, at 
least m religious writings, the doctrine that Chris- 
tians can have no part in war. There are, of course, 
different interpretations of this general principle, 
most holding that police power within the state 
IS not inconsistent with pacifism and some even 
conceding the necessity of an International police 
force. More commonly, however, the word pacifism 
is being reserved for what is known as the 
“absolutist” position, that a Christian can under 
no circumstances use armed force for the settling 
of mternational difficulties. 

It Is frequently said that the Early Church was 
pacifist, but this is a generalization which leads 
to an easy misunderstanding of the attitudes of 
the early Christians. The early Christians did cot 
face the problem of war as we have it today, and 
there are no unquestioned statements concerning 
the Christian’s participation in war before the 
middle of the second century. During the first 
three centuries there were several writers who took 
the position that a Christian can under no circum- 
stances be a soldier But these writers — the most 
often quoted was Tertullian* — also held that a 
Christian cannot hold civil office After Constan- 
tine the Christians, who before his time were 
members of an organization not recognized by the 
state, had to decide whether the Christian could 
assume the burdens of civil and military office. 
The majority seem to have believed that, how- 
ever dangerous such offices might be for the 
Christian, he should not shrink from them 

The Church has always condemned war- and 
no have been more oQtapoken than 


some who have believed that nnder certain circum- 
stances it IS lawful for them to bear arms. During 
the Middle Ages efforts were made by the Church 
to mitigate the evils of war, and churchmen, both 
Catholic and Protestant, contributed to the creation 
of International Law Notable among these were 
Vitoria and Suarez of the Catholics and Grotius, 
a Protestant The pacifist tradition was kept aiive 
by the monastic orders and by such minority groups 
as the Waldenses in the Middle Ages and the 
Quakers** in modern times. 

In recent years a new type of Christian pacifism 
has arisen Admitting the duty of the citizen to 
support the state, even la its police power, the 
modern pacifist denies only the right of the citizen 
himself to use force Frequently, too, this Is re- 
stricted to the use of forre in international war- 
fare This view IS sometimes said to have arisen 
partially, at least, out of the optimism which has 
been so characteristic of recent religion, espe- 
cially in America Following the first World War 
many seemed to believe that war could be avoided 
by a refusal on the part of Christians and others 
to take part. Unfortunately, there were too many 
exceptions made for this to become a successful 
program for avoiding war Some were willing to 
admit the possible necessity of class warfare) 
others were willing to resort to economic sanc- 
tions against aggressor nations without seeming 
to understand that such sanctions are ineffectual 
unless backed up by force The second World War 
has taken this question out of the realm of eede- 
siastical debating societies and made it once more 
a problem of life and death for millions of Chri»- 
tians Many, especially such groups as the Quakers 
and Menuonites,* have maintained the absolute- 
pacifist position, concerning war, and the democ- 
racies, at least, have tried to protect the con- 
sciences of the objectors But those who have been 
content to hold at one and the same time the 
necessity of a power state to promote the general 
welfare and the doctrine of absolute pacifism m 
international matters are compelled to rethink their 
positions. About all that can be said of discus- 
sions concerning pacifism growing out of the 
second World War is that the question is once 
more being set in tbe larger problem of the 
Christian’s relation to the state. 

*rt. ih« 
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G ftrnm n 9 } C J Cidoui the ly 
Chu h Md h jr i (19 5) G H C Ma. 
j egof Ti N u' T Jiviev Ea f Pa ism 936), 
Sh wood Iddy and K by Page Tie Ai » i>} 
Wa ?24 R ha d B G egg Th P w of 
^ »y He (33^ d N buhl Why he 

Chu h not Pa fis Cb an y ami P tv PI 
liics (1940) , Utnphrev Lee, Tbe Htstane Church 
end Modern Pai.ihsm (1943) 


Paddock Lectures : Endowed at the General 
TheoJogica! Semtaaiy, Jfew York, by G A JTam* 
m 1880 in honor of Bishop Paddock of Massa- 
chusetts, for the defence and confirmation of the 
faith and the historic order of the Church, lec- 
turers haie included W, E. Inge, W. Temple, J. 
^ Eights, A. E J, Rawlmson, A J Lilley, L. 
Hodgson, B S Easton, M B Stewart. b.r h. 

pacdobnptisni : Sec pedohaptiain* 


paian: Derived from the Latin fagamue, * 
‘countryman ” The term was first applied to those 
wh() clung Co Greek and Roman faiths Since 
Christianity first spread m the cities, Ais was true 
more of the rural than the urban population. It 
has also been held that the terra was adopted hc- 
ciuse of the contrast between the regular soldier 
and the raw rustic Pagans were civilians in. cou- 
trsst to the “soldiers of Christ ” 

The term “pagan” u now applied to one who 
dees not belong to one of the great monotheistic 
fa ths In contrast to “heathen”* it Implies a dis- 
mtercsted rather than a hostile point of view 

C.TC 

pageants: See religwua drama. 


P«^oda. See temples, Far Eastern. 

Pauie, Thomas! (’1737-1809) American pam- 
pnleteer of English birth, whose radical views on 
politics and religion found expression m Common 
W (177(5), The Cftns (1776-83), The RtgA/e 

^S‘ of Reason 
(i79+-95) The last, a repudiation of the Bible 
and institutional Christianity, evoked violent cojj- 
troversv Although he hds been popularly re- 
garded as an atheist, Paint's position was essen- 
tially del Stic tw.c 

Palace school; Next to the monastical schools 
of a monastery, to the cathedral schools attached 
to the cathedral church at a bishop’s seat, the 
epiiropal schools, supported by some bishop, the 
capitular schools, maintained by the bishop’s coun- 
cil the capitulum, the Middle Ages produced an- 
other type of school also the palace school, schola 
f^ttra This school usually was the foundation of 
*C royal family itself or one of the great mag- 
nates or the country. Great fame was obtained by 
Charlemagne at Aix-Ja- 

Chapelle (Aachen) m which children of the 

Frankish nobility received instruction At this 

school Alcuin,* the famous monk from York, 
England, served 35 master of the school See 

Theodulf of Orleans, Warnefrid, Paul Cf. magi*- 
ter Bacn palatal ^ 

Palestfisa; See a.v, mass, motets requiem 
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Paley W 11 am (17A3 ISOS) A B sh mo al 
Bt who made a tnos mpo tan con hut on 0 
eth a tera ure namely the s atement of the 
do ne of theo og a U a an sm n su h 
c ea V go ous * yie and n ou h an unm s afeable 
form He respected the Scripture as a means of 
enforcing, by sufficient sanctions, known mie* of 
morality evident through natural reason, and not 
a> a means of bringing new principles to man’s 
attention In Hs Aaiaral T neology (1802) He 
developed the famous analogy of the watchmaker 
(the design argument was common in the IStH 
century)' God, the superhuman watchmaker has 
fashioned the machine of the world Traces of an 
Intelligent Maker are in evidence in the structure 
of ths World. 

See God, Tucker, Abraham, Htiiitananisin, 
theological ' 

His works include Naiutal Theologyr Evsdences ei 
Cirsstianity ( 1794 ) , Horae Paulsnae, Moral a^ 
Eohmai Hshsophy ill&p- Sermons on Set, ml 
Subiects, Sermons oh Publtc Oecassoas, Clerevtrmti s 
Cembarsson 6s«*t‘o s 

' won 


palimpsest: A parchment manuscript from which 
the writing has faded or been erased, and on 
which some other text has been subsequently writ- 
ten The Coder Ephraemi ficscriptus (at Paris) 
and the Old Syriac Gospels (at Mt Smai) are 
examples Sec manuscripts of the Bible, xjo 

pall. (Eat, pallium, cover, cloak) A cloth, usu- 
ally of Jlnea and ladosmg a cardboard, to cover 
ta« chahec duringr Ma« 8 j also a blacfc cloth spread 
over the coffin in church at a funeral, or over 
the catafalque. l a w 

pallium; (Lat, cloak) In the Roman Catholic 
church a badge of jurisdiction conferred by the 
pope on archbishops, conventionaliied Into a rircu- 
lar band of white wool with pendants. sax 

Palm Sunday* The Sunday before Easter, At 
JerusaJem in the fourth century Christians met on 
the Mount of Olives and, carrying palm branches, 
escorted the bishop into the city in commemora- 
tion of the event described in the Gospels (espe- 
cially John 12 12fi). The practice of similar pro- 
cessions spread generally and gave the name to 
the Sunday Cf. church year. nig 

Palmer, Benjamin Morgan: (1818-1902) First 
Moderator, Presbyterian Church, U. S, 1861 
Paetor, First ^urch, New Orleans, 1SS6 onward. 
Instrumental in establishing Southwestern, Pres- 
byterian college, now at Memphis. Destroved in- 
famous Louisiana lottery. j, c 


Oa’Fld PriedncB: flSIl- 
1875) He was professor in Tubingen. As a medi- 
ating theologian he did his best in developing the 
means ot influence for the church 

SvangeUsthe Homsleuk (Stuttgart, Jg42. 6 ed . 

(Stuttgart, J852, J ed , 

omttgart, 1882 ) . Hymnologit (Stutt^rt, 186 !) 


Palmer, George Herbert: (1842-1933) Har- 
vard U 1864, V of Tuiingcn 1867-1869, And- 
over Scmiimy 1870 Tutor in Greek, Harvard V 



pancntheisiii 

1S70-1S73) instructor, prof, plulosophy 1873-1889, 
Alford Professor natural religion, moral pfeilos- 
opby ana c.vu polity 1889-1913, overseer Har- 
vard U 1913-1919. An unsurpassed exemplar of 
the theory and practice of the art of teaching, dis- 
ciplined and proficient in the field of philosophy 
and ethics, a resolute protagonist of Christian 
theism and a devoted member of the church of 
the PilgrirnSj “Glorious old Palmer,” as William 
James called him, exerted a wide and constructive 
influence m the sphere of religious thought in 


Author The odfsesy. A TranstaUor (1891) , The 
Glofi of the Imperfet-t (1898) , The Field of Ethics 
fipQl) The Nature of Goodness (1904) . Tie Life 
ard Works isf George Herbert (1906), 3 vols . The 
Life of Alice Freeman Palmer (190a) , The Teacher 
(1908), The Problem of Preedom (1911) , Intima- 
tions of Immortality in the Sonnets of Shakespeare 
(Ingersoll Lecture) (1911) , Formative Types of 
Enplish Poetry (Earl Lectures) (1918) , Altruism 
(19191 : The Autobiography oj a Philosopher (1903) 

jvyn 


panentheism : (Gr pan, all, en, in, theas, god) 
The view that all things are within the being of 
God, who yet is not merely the whole of actual 
things. If God were merely the system of actual 
things, then, should a different system be possible, 
it would be possible that God should not exist, 
or should not be himself Hence either God must 
be a purely contingent being, and anything might 
happen to him, including his destruction, or all 
things, just as they are, are necessary On either 
construction God and other things are upon the 
same metaphysical level, whether of pure con- 
tingcncy or of pure necessity Panentheism holds, 
on the contrary, that the self-identity of God is 
independent of the particular things which exist 
and the particular totality they form, and that 
consequently God may exist necessarily, although 
all other beings exist contingently God exists, to 
be sure, in a different state for every difference m 
the existing whole, for he Is that whole, but it 
IS a different state of the same being, or of the 
whole as having a ffexible selfhood, the individual 
essence of which is unaffected by the accidents of 
existence. This makes the inclusive whole analogous 
to a human personality, which contains many 
things not essential to its self-identity. A man is 
the sum of things which fall within bis experi- 
ence, but he IS more than that sum, and many an 
Item could have been missing (or have been re- 
placed bv another) without making his sclf-identity 
impossible Panentheism claims to reconcile the 
legitimate motives of ordinary pantheism* (God 
15 simply the da facto — or the eternal — whole of 
things) and the contrary extreme (things other 
than God are in no way parts of his being) 
Panentheism admits that there is in God some- 
thing independent of particulars, but holds that 
this something is merely the “essence” of God 
whose entire nature includes also accidents, each 
of which is the integration of all the accidental 
being in a given state of the universe, Panen- 
theism sees in God not just another example of 
whole or totality, unity in multiplicity, but the 
up eme and most excellent example, as He w the 
most excellent Ic of “goodnes*," “tnowl 


pantheism 

stlge,” and other conceptions. This supreme 
example as such deserves to be interpreted vrtth 
care, and not ( commonly happens) according 
to casual assocutions, cf such words as 
“uni\erse/^ “wholej” “parts 

The earliest clear-cut panentheism (though with- 
out use of the teim) seems to have been that of 
Fechner. The theological views of Montague and 
Whitehead are recent examples. See God as Per- 
sonal, omniscience, pantheism, perfection, tran- 
scendence. 

G T Fechner, Zendavesta ( 1851 ) Chapter II, 
W P Montague, The Ways of Thine,s 11940) 
Chapter 6 , A N Whitehead, Process and RealiSy 
(2929), last chapter V Perm's article, Panentheism 
in the Dsetionary of Philosophy (I94lj. ed by 
D Runes ^ 

panlogism. (Gr, pan, all, logos, word) De- 
scribes Ifegel’s* dnctnue, “the real is the rational, 
the rational the real”, hence logic (theory of 
thinking) coincides with ontology (theory of 
being) c H 

panobjeetivismt See epistemology 

panpsychism: (Gr., pan, all, psychs, soul) The 
View, closely related to ancient hjlozoism, spon- 
sored by such thinkers as Bruno, Leibms, Fechner, 
Lotze Renouvier, W K Clifford, C A Strong, 
J Ward, and C Hartshorne, that all of reality is 
const'tuted by psychic unities so graded in percep 
live quality and purposive organization as to ex 
plain inorganic, organic, and human phenomena 
See Leibniz, monadology, ontology 

) Ward, The Psalm of Ends 3rd ed, (1920) , 
C Haitshorne Mans Vision of God (1941) 

FAB 

Pantaenus; The earliest of the masters of the 
Christian Catechetical School at Alexandria of 
whom we have any knowledge Flourished ca 
200 A D. The teacher of Clement of Alexandria * 
Said by Eusebius to have made a missionary jour- 
ne} to India See Alexandrian school. s M Q. 

paatheism; (Gr, pan, all, tkeos, god) The doc- 
trine that the univ erse, the all of reality, is God. 
Unless further defined, the doctrine is exceedingly 
vague What sort of unity and character has the 
cosmic whole which is equated with God? Is it a 
growing or a forever-fixed totality (see eternity) ? 
Is it conscious? Do the parts possess freedom in, 
relation to the whole, or the vhole in relation to 
the parts? To which of the parts is the whole 
most analogous in character? Such questions are 
not answered hv the mere identification of uni- 
verse (in some sense) with God (in some sense). 
Confusion must result, therefore, from the em- 
ployment of the term (without careful qualifica- 
tion) as synonym for an “impersonal” God, as 
though the universe as a whole could not possibly 
possess personahtyj or for the absence of freedom 
in man, as though a whole must coercively con- 
trol its parts, or for sm and ignorance on God’s 
part, as though properties of parts may automa- 
tically be ascribed to their wholes, so that, for 
msmple, a small part would mean a small whole I 
Such mget arc attempts to gglc highly con 
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0 e s al do ne no the me e defia on of a 
e m n oniraon a e 

The ph 3 e a God has tw ch ef mean 
n^s a ord ng a we oas ue the a 1 ) The 

o a y £ actn b nj ust a t 3 and a s mply 
God In that case, God is completely bound by 
actuality, and actuality Is completely bound by- 
God (See transcendence.) Neither God nor any- 
thing- else has an identity distinguishable from that 
of other things, all is simply one and one is simply 
all This view does Indeed deny personality to 
God, and indeed it denies all definite character to 
anything, contradicting freedom, making It Im- 
pobjible to absol f e God from responsibility for 
evil, at the same time making man as necessary 
to all the good in the -world, and so by implication 
as much its creator, as God (there being no de- 
grees of necessity) Spinoaa's* philosophy is the 
classic example of this type of pantheism 

2) The totality of actual being and of potential 
being, this totality viewed as having a “flexible 
self identity” independent of its actual parts, is 
God On this view, actuality is not an eternally 
fixed sum but a variable, and God is the being 
who alone preserves his essential self-hood no 
matter what else may or may not be actual, or who 
has enjoced and -will enjoy “himself” at all times 
whatever Not that God is in all respects the same 
no matter -vhat lus paita may be, but that he Is 
in all cases the same individual, as a man (though 
here not in .all circumstances) is the same person, 
through the variety of hia experiences. On this 
view there is an individual essence of God which 
is not identical with the whole of actuality, nor 
IS any actual thing part of this essence, e-ven 
tho-ugh God as a whole, essence and accidents, is 
the same as actuality as a whole. (See transcen- 
dence ) This second furm of pantheism is better 
called panentheism * The first form might be 
called “traditional” pantheism, since it is usually, 
though perhaps not often clearly and unambigu- 
ously, intended by the term See David of Dinant, 
immanence, omniscience; perfect, theism, Toland. 

Wm. James, A Fltttahith Universe (ISO?) , 'W P 
Montague, The UTays of Things (1?40) . B -varlsoo, 
Kaeui Thyself (1P13) c-b 

Pao-p’o Tzu! See Chinese Terminology. 

papacy. See pope, 

papal bull: See bull, papal; encyclicals 

papal constitutions; See bulls and briefs, en- 
cyclicals 

papal legates: See legates and nuncios 

papal nuncio. See legates and nuncios, papal. 

Papal States The historical aspect of the Papal 
States IS intimately connected with the moral and 
juridical rights of the popes,* as Bishops of Rome, 
to possess properties and lands law'fully acquired 
and to rule over the peoples inhabiting them as 
their temporal rulers and sovereign lords That 
buhop* m geoe-al, hie other hea^ of ortamia- 
tioos cccksiastical or political, fimek to 


a HJ. 1 

adm n ste the d o esea p pe y suppor the 
e gv ake a c of he po et eem self 

ev den and s based on apos o c ad n (Se eo. 
tin fjudaseg a eaue of heAp 
Co ege n u on of he £ se en dea n ec) 

Like oiher biahops, the popes of Rome also y,. 
ceived properties and lands through pious dona 
tions, legacies, etc. from rich benefactors such as 
opulent piivate individuals, roval families, princes 
(often in satisfaction for their sins), rulers and 
emperors, especially in Sicily and Dalmatia All 
such lands became known in history, especially 
since the davs of Pope Gregory I, the Great, (JSO 
604)* as the ’‘Pairt'noncum Pein^’ Eventually 
they embraced a stretch of land running cross 
wise across Italy from the Adriatic on the East to 
the Tyrrenian Sea on the West Eventually also 
as in feudal days, whole kingdoms became vassals 
of the Holy See with the Pope as Sovereign Lord 
e g Naples, Apulia, Calabria, and even England 
and Ireland, etc. Chief among such donors to the 
Holy See were Constantine* (the “Constantiman 
Donation”- however as a document is aa ad- 
mittedly forged document of the early Middle 
Ages), Pepin, the Short (“Donation of Pepin”) 
and Charlemagne.* The t-»o last named Mcnvia- 
gian kings had responded to the appeals of the 
popes when they were molested by tbe Greeki 
(Exarchates of Ravenna as representatives of the 
Byzantine Emperors) and the Lombards The pions 
kings not only came to the rescue of the pope? 
but likewise gave them the lands which they 
conquered With the founding of the Holv Romaa 
German Empire* in SOO A D under Charlemagne* 
and Pope Leo HI, the popes retained the nght 
to their possessions and the German ICtng as 
crowned Emperor waa merely looked upon aa the 
protector of the Papal States, as their illuatnous 
predecessors had been who first protected the papal 
lands and then augmented them. Unfortunately 
later German Emperors had a -wrong conception 
of their position, but th.s did not alter matters 
and the popes persistently protested against their 
usurpations and violations of trust As temporal 
rulers the popes administered their lands through 
lay and clerical officials or through certain or- 
gamzations which during the late Renaissance 
began to be known as “Roman Congregations” 
instituted as well for the spiritual care of the 
Church as for the tcmpoial administration of the 
Papal States The papacy reached the height of iti 
glory as a political organization under Papal State 
Status and ecclesiastical prestige in virtue of the 
Primacy under Innocent III (1I9S-1216)* In 
virtue of the “Golden Bui!” of 1213, Innocent 
was declared to be in possession of the Patrinio 
niura Pctri, of the March of Ancona, the Duchy 
of Spoleto; the bequest of Mathilda, countess of 
Tuscany, the exarchate of Ravenna and the Pen 
tapolis (Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Smigalia and 
Ancona) Due to encroachments or threats of 
exploitation, especially by German emperors 
(Frederick I, Frederick II), French and Spanish 
rulers (Francis Ij Philip IV; Charles V, etc), 
iiT.rf of *nYmioaij dunn^ tfic 
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for tie sake of self-protection and preservation of 
their rights and estates, obliged to enter into 
treaties with neighboring Italian Republics (Pisa, 
Genoa, Venice, Florence, etc ) or other European 
countries, sharing with them their gains and losses. 
To present or punish encroachments on the Papal 
States the popes, furthermore, often made use 
of ecclesiastical censures such as eicommunications 
and interdicts, e.g, in regard to Venice by Pope 
Paul V. During the so-called Babylonian Cap- 
tivity (130S-78) at Avignon* the authority over 
the Papal States was usurped at times by petty 
rebels (eg Cola di Riense, the “Roman Tribune” 
etc } Only Cardinal Albornoa, by use of stringent 
measures was able to restore peace and bring order 
out of chaos Despite the occasional tendency of 
the Papal States to break up into pettv states and 
independent cities (e g. Pesaro in charge of the 
Malatesta and Ferrara under the Este Family) 
Cesare Borgia, by the end of the XV century was 
able to unite once more the Church’s lands. Juliu* 
II (1S03-1S13) completed the work begun by the 
Borgias From ISOO onward the Papal States 
hardly changed their boundaries, excepting for the 
re acquisition of Umbria, Pesaro and Ferrara, and 
the loss to the Farnese Family (due to nepotism 
o£ Paul III, 154-5) of the valuable Parma and 
Piacenaa territories Although the sovereignty of 
the Papal States was repeatedly attacked and 
threatened, the worst defeat came at the hands 
of Napoleon I, who at one time (despite the 
Concordats of 1801 and 1806) annexed all the 
Papal States (including the Comtat Venaiasin 
around Avignoh) to his empire, only to see them 
restored practically m their entirety at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, ISIS through the dextrous manip- 
ulations of Cardinal Consalvi Thereafter the 
Papal States enjoyed a new lease on life until 
1860 when all of the States, excepting the Patri- 
mony, joined in the rebellion for independence. 
In 1870 under the guise of national unity, which 
Pius IX* was willing to grant, plus Parliamentary 
representation under himself as traditional head, 
already in the very frst years of his pontificate 
(1846-1878) the anti-clencal forces of Piedmont 
and Sardinia, aroused for decades by such leaders 
as Cavour and Mazzini and led by Garabaldi, 
broke through the walls of Rome, Sept. 20 , 1870 
and taking the city, declared Victor Emmanuel I 
the first King of United Italy, Pope Pius IX 
refused to recognize the usurpation and rejected 
the proferred indemnities and guarantees, as well 
for his own person as for the Church. From that 
time on the popes became the voluntary “prisoners 
of the Vatican.” The same policy of aloofness 
which created the “Roman Question” was re- 
tained by Popes Leo XIII, Pius X and Benedict 
XV,** although during the latter’s pontificate, 
especially after the First "World War, a more 
friendly rapproachment was discernable Pope 
Pius XI* finally solved the “Roman Question” 
when in the name of the Holy See Cardinal Pietro 
Gasparri, and Signor Benito Mussolini, as repre- 
sentative of the King and of the Italian Govern- 
ment, signed the Treaty Fete 11 1929 

thus fosmdmg the V City and plsjvng it 


together with other papal property in and around 
the city of Rome (e g the Lateran Palace, Caste! 
Gandolfo, summer home of the Popes on Lake 
Albano, etc ) under direct papal sovereignty and 
administration With the subsequent signing of 
the Concordat between the Holy See and Italy, 
diplomatic relations were established for the first 
time By the Lateran Treaty the Pope was made 
as independent as he ever was, but was now no 
longer encumbered by his predecessor’s temporal 
cares, excepting in as far as they concern the 110 
acres of Vatican City and adjoining properties 

Cath. Ettcyc XIV, 257-268 n m h 

Papias of HierapoHs; Author of a five-volume 
Exposiiion of ike Lord’s Oracles, small fragments 
of which — notably concerning the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark — are known by quotations 
from Eusebius {H E, iii, 39). The exact nature 
of this lost work has been tiie subject of much 
controversy. Next to nothing of his life is known 
According to Eusebius he was bishop of Hierapolis 
Irenasus calls him a companion of Polycarp The 
dates of his birth and death are not known 
Perhaps the most probable date of his literary ac- 
tivity IS ca ISO AD The extant fragments of ins 
writings, together with such early notices of his 
life and views as have survived, are conveniently 
assembled (in Greek and English translation) in 
J. H Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (1889, 
1890), 5 vols, 2nd ed. See also logia MSB. 

papyrus, papyri; A water plant, most abundant 
in Egvpt, where among other uses a writing ma- 
terial was very early developed out of the pith 
of Its triangular stem The green rmd was cut 
away and the pith cut into thin slices, which were 
laid side by side to form a sheet ten or twelve 
inches square Over this another layer of strips 
was laid at right angles, and the whole was dried 
and pressed together Such sheets were then glued 
or pasted together into rolls, which in Egyptian 
mortuary texts were sometiines 150 feet long, but 
among the Greeks were usually not more than 
25 to 30 feet. The Greeks called papyrus “bibloa” 
and a roll of it a “blblion ”* Only one side of 
the roll was ordinarily used, and that was 
smoothed With pumice Papyrus was the regular 
material used in the publication of books m Greek 
antiquity In the second century after Christ leaf 
books of papyrus began to come into use, especially 
for Christian texts, including the Greek version 
of the OT. 

The discovery of great numbers of Greek pa- 
pyrus documents of private life, from the fourth 
century before Christ to the seventh after Christ, 
m various places in Egypt, in the course of 
archeological excavations in the past fifty years, 
has revealed the fact that the NT was written 
in the familiar colloquial, not the literary, Greek 
of Its day, and this has led to the large number 
of modern speech translations, which seek to 
translate the NT In the style in -which it was 
written. See koinis manuscripts of the Bible 

E.y o. 

pBnble From the Greek word peraheU “■ 
plBOng beude,” « « “cocnp ) Thfa was 
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mm nly u ed n the LXX* to an la e he 

Heb ew ma hal { ompa on) In the OT s 

used of p ove b I exp e on (I Sam 0 12) as 

vtel a u a e s o e {II Sam II If) The 

80 ai d Pa ab s of Eno h * (40 7!) get the 
came from the use of symbolic speech Strictly 
speaking^) a parable is an expansion of a eiltJile as 
an allegory^ is an expansion of a metaphor It la 
cot an illustration, but the lesson is to be trans- 
ferred from one realm of experience to another 
See article by A Julicher m Excyclopedia Blilira 
the best book on the parables of Tesus is that by 
B T D Smith, Tie Parables of tie Synoptic Gos- 
pels (1937) CTC 

Paracelsus: (I493-IS41) Tianslated name from 
the German von Hohenheim (Aureolus Theo- 
phrastus) A native of Srsiteerland One of the 
initiators of modern natural science Outstanding 
phv&ician ryho combines observation with theory. 
Chief work Opus Paramtrum (Muhlhausen, 15 62) 
Although lost m astrological, alchemistic and 
theological speculation!, his naturalistic approach 
to the '‘mysteriuro roagnum” of the world makea 
him an influential figure jn the history of 
thought 5.C.T 

paraclete* A term applied m the Fourth Gospel 
to the holy Spirit, though in the First Epistle of 
John it IS also used of Christ himself It means 
Literally “called to one’s side,” for the purpose of 
assistance, and thus corresponds exactly to the 
Latin “advocatus ” In the newer versions of the 
N'T It is generally translated 'Advocate,” but this 
undulv narrows its' meaning It implies not merely 
intercessory help but help of every kind, and the 
old rendering “Comforter” is still the best one, 
when taken in its original sense of “strengthener ” 

E F.S. 

paradise: (trom Old Pera patrulaesa, Gr pant- 
deisos, enclosure, park) The Garden of Eden of 
Gen 2£ Then, figuratively, a state of bliss So, 
Heaven,* the abode of righteous souls. s.h n. 

parahpomcQon Anything omitted or neglected) 
the plural, paraleipomena is the title given in 
the Greek version of the OT to the Books of 
Chronicles,* as containing matters not included In 
the Books of Kings. s j o. 

paramentr (Lat , farare, to prepare) Ornamental 
hangings, furniture, etc, as of a state apartment, 
rich and elegant, robes worn by men of rank;— 
diiefiy in the plural, (obsolete). The presence 
chamber of a monarch. ftp, 

parapEycholo^y : Being a recently emerged 
branch of psychology, it investigates the psychical 
and the psychophysical phenomena of mediums 
such as telepathy, visions and apparitions, moni- 
tions, premanitions, automatic wiriting and other 
forms of automatism, facts of payehometiy, coinci- 
dental dreams, states of impersonation, clairvoy- 
ance and dairaudience, predictions, the physical 
phenomena of mediumship, such as mateiializatioa, 

' », rapping and other soundi. ‘While thb 

nomber of c UfrnJly 


a a y 

e ab h d s st ed mos n ga o 

be fi d on de h a j fa o mo t of he 

pa an ma phenom na as po b e of s en fi 

efi nFh Sh ng Baade Hegel and 
othe man s h ed he e ogn on f pa a 

psychic manifcSLa.iOtis. V7iih the bUccess of ma 
Cerjalism and the scientific world view, the Cer 
man and French parapejcKica! studies gradually 
fell into oblivion. Interest in occult phenomena 
wras revived by representatives of the speculative 
theistic current in German philosophy About the 
middle of the last century a new extra-scientific 
movement, spiritism, set in The movement origi- 
nated in America and was transplanted to Europe 
It has been fashionable for mechanistic scientists 
to deny the reality of mediumistic phenomena 

It seems that parapsvchic phenomena are ai 
most completely neutral as far as religious mean- 
ings are concerned since they suggest to people 
with different cultural and personal backgrounds 
either divine or biological and completely im- 
personal dynamic forces. It is generally felt that 
the psychology of religion* and parapsychologj are 
essentially separate and unrelated topics One pos- 
sible exception is James Leuba’s The Psychology of 
Mysticism wherein he attributes mystical phe 
nomena to sensory disorders. Seligious inter 
pretations of paranormal phenomena are, however, 
ptrfectlv legitimate But most religious experiences 
involve no paranormal phenomena Some para 
normal phenomena have religious significance to 
tie individuals who experience them The Proceed- 
ings of the London Society for Psychical Research* 
constitute by far the best source of scientific 
material m studying the relationship between ro' 
Iigion and paranormal phenomena See Oester- 
reich, T K. 

A B«-er, Keligion and Suggestton (Halle. 1922) 
V J Crawford, The Reality of Psychic Phemmsva 
(2 ed , London, 1919) , Experiments in Psychical 
Science (London, 1919) , The Psychic Stmetures of 
the Gahgher Circle (London, lp20) , Th Floutnoy 
Des Indet a la Planite Mars (Geneve, 1909) F 
Grunewald, Phystkalisch-mcdiumtstische Vnlersuch 
nngen (Pfullingen, 1920) . Graf H, Keyserling, Das 
Occalte (Darmstadt, 1923) ; M Kemmerich, Prophe 
zcmnpn, } ed . Munchen, 1921); A, F Ludwig 
Geschsebts del metapsychtschen occulten Porichungea 
ton der Anisic his zar Gegenwart (Pfullingen, 1922) , 
T. K Oesterreich, Grunahegriffe der ParapsychoJogts 
(Pfullingen, 1921 1 , Occultism and Modern Science 
(London. 1925) , J B Rhine, New Frontiers of the 
Mind (19J7), Cb Richet, Trasti de Metapsychtpiti 
(2 ed , Pans 1923) , Baron v Schienclc-Notemg 
Phenomena of Materialization (1920) , R Tischhei, 
Telepathy and Heitseben, (2 ed , Mainchen, 1921) 

H M 

pardon: In Catholic ecclesiastical use, an Indul- 
gence,* or the day or festival when this is granted 
Otherwise equals forgiveness* (Gr, cephssts, most 
common NT word), three words in OT all ren 
dered by both English words in A.V (e g ‘par- 
don’ in Isa SS 7 same in original as 'forgivenesi' 
in Psa. 130 4), 

P Lehmana, Forgiveness Decisive Issue in Prou 
estant Thought (1940) j-.i 

Pareto, Vilfredo: (1848-1923) With Ludwig 
Feuertuich aud S gmimd Freud** Pareto ihain m 
contribetug to the conception of ndigion *t wuk- 
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parochial 


parish 

jul dunking He was ■wholly destitute of sympathy 
fer or interest m religion, ejccept m so far as 
he discovered religious phenomena to he social 
fact! They merely reflect for him the influence 
of group interests. Being a purely external critic 
of religion, his biting attack on all religion and 
metaphysics is unreasonable 

t// Abfflf and Society (l?35) . toIs. 4 h k. 


parish- Normally, the area or distnct within 
which a regularly installed pastor or priest right- 
fully exercises the pastoral office. A-ic a. 

Parjanya- A minor Vedie deity of storm and 
fertility Some scholars regarded him as one of the 
Adityas In the hypin to Parjanya, Rjg-Veda V. 
S3, he IS addressed in terms almost identical with 
those addressed to Varuna. c s b. 

Park, Edward* Amasa: (1808-1900) The- 
ologian, was born sn Providence, R. I and was 
s son of Calvin and Abigail Ware Park He 
graduated from Brown University in 1826 and 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1831, after 
which he was pastor in Braintree, Mass till 1S3S. 
After teaching for a year at Amherst he became 
in 1836, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric at Andover 
and in 1847 was transferred to the Abbott chair 
of Sacred Theology in which he remained for the 
rest of his active life 

Park was an exponent of the “New England 
Theology,'’* a modified form of Calvinism* which 
he had formulated into a rigid system, which he 
persistently taught to the exclusion of all modern 
religious thought He was the last teacher of Cat- 
viniim at Andover He resigned his professorship 
m 1881, but spent the remainder of his life at 
Andover, laboring to perfect his system, which 
however, was never published. 

He edited and translated Stleclmnj from Ger- 
man Literature (I839)j he was co-editor and 
editor of the BfiUotheca Sacra ( 1844-! 884) j 
editor of the A.tonemeni, by various authors 
(1839), co-editor of The Saiiath Hymn Book 
(1838), author, Dtscources on Some Thealogseal 
Doctrines (1383) A BLemorial Collection of his 
sermons was published posthumously in 1902. See 
Congregationalism, New England theology 

Dicttonafy of Am. Biography, r 14, p 204; 
Ctagreg Yr Eh., 1901, p jj wtp 


Parker, Theodore: (1810-1860) American 
preacher and theologian, introduced German Bib- 
lical criticism and idealistic philosophy into Uni- 
tarian thought Andrews Norton, a Unitarian of 
the Chinning* school, described Parker’s abandon- 
ment of supernaturalism for idealistic monism as 
“the latest form of infidelity”, but Parker’s influ- 
ence (along with Emerson’s) dominated Unitan- 
jnism* in the next generation w.m h. 

Parmenides (c, 470 BC) Ancient Greek pKi- 
losopher, Eleatic,* classical eiponcnt of extreme 
moniBin Kcahty for kim is Bein^ (corporeal and 
material) filling: all space, remaining constant in 
quantity, without beginning' or end (early expres- 
■on of the Ixw of tho on of ) 

Creation u impoariblc tmoc t 


from nothing, chang-c is impossible since whatever 
Is cannot be different from what it is. Appearance® 
are Illusions (multiphcitij time, space, change) 
True being la thought, the one unchanging reality 
His famous pupil, Zeno of Elea* developed an 
apologetic of this block-reality philosophy by hia 
famous paradoxes vr. 

parochial schools: A parochial school is here 
defined as a school, ordmariij at the elementary 
level, conducted by a religious group, for the 
purpose of general as well as religious education * 
Roman Catholic parochial schools* are the most 
familiar, but several other religious bodies in the 
United States have, or have had, schools of this 
nature 

Prior to the American Revolution the Dutch, 
Moravians, Meanonites, German Lutheran, Ger- 
man Reformed, Quakers, Presbyterians, and Bap- 
tists held the conception that education was the 
responsibility of the church, and in the middle 
colonies parochial schools were the usual type, 

'With the gradual establishment of common 
schools there came aho the secularization of public 
education. Many Protestant bodies debated whether 
to go with the tide as far as general education 
was concerned and rely on religious instruction 
in Sunday School and home, or to establish a sys- 
tem of parochial schools. The “Old School” Pres- 
byterians* chose to experiment with the latter 
alternati-ve, in 1846 the Assembly formally adopted 
a policy looking toward the establishment of a 
parochial school in every congregation, under the 
care of the Session, for all branches of elementary 
education, including religion At least 264 Pres- 
byterian parochial schools were established in 29 
states, many being financially aided by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Education But the sjstem never 
was popular, it met with numeious diMculties, 
especially since public systems of education were 
coming increasingly Into favor, and it was for- 
mally abandoned as a denominational policy m 
1870 

The Lutherans have concerned themselvea with 
elementary education throughout their history m 
the United States Their work m this respect fall® 
into two period® First beginnmg in early Colonial 
days, in eastern colonies and states, several Synods 
pushed educational work which reached a peak 
about 1830, by that time some 400 schools had 
been established In the second period, reaching 
to the present, school systems were established by 
the German Synods of Ohio, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota Michigan and Bufialo, by 
the Norwegian Synods? by the Augustana Swedish^ 
and by Danish and Slovak Synods. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, Lutheran parochial school® 
exceeded 2SOO m number. At present, Lutheran 
parochial school® are found principally in the 
Lutheran Synodical Conference, le, the Misfloun, 
Joint Wiscomm, Norwegian and Slovak Synod® 
and the Negro Missions Chief among these i® the 
system of parochial, or “Christian Day Schools,” 
of the Missouri Synod, m 1942, with 3601 con- 
gregaticm#, they leport 1 241 parochijil schcxila, 
rmng 2248 ud cnroUmg 71 068 piipila. 
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Most of tiie teachers a t men ca ed and a 

al ed a pe m nen pos on The e a a e£u y 
de eloped eu ulum u h e f on ho d ag the 
ead Of p a e (See M sou Luthe ansi 

The Ch s an Refo med Ch ch ha a sy tem 
of Ch an Schoo In th s body much s resa 
haa been laid on the educational implications of 
the covenant of grace They maintain 91 schools 
(1942), using I4S male teachers and 327 female, 
and enrolling 14,814 pupils 

The Church of Jesus Chnst of Latter-Day 
Saints (“Mormons”) have given much attention 
to developing a system of education in vihich the 
teaching of their faith might have its desired place, 
but accurately speaking they do not maintain 
parochial schools In the present program “Insti- 
tutes of Religion" are established in connection 
with colleges, 93 “Seminaries" are associated with 
Senior High Schools, and 38S “Junior Seminaries” 
are associated with Junior High Schools, These 
three types ot institution, functioning chiefly m 
the Rocky Mountain states, offer courses m re- 
ligion In Juarea stake, (Mexico), the five ele- 
mentary schools that arc maintained might be 
called 'Parochial.' 

The orthodox section of the Jewish group in 
the United States is said to have some 30 pa- 
rochial schools in New York City, and a quite 
small number in other cities. These schools are 
called Yeshivah (Sing.) or Yeshivoth (Plu.) Some 
of them devote half the day to teaching Hebrew 
and religious subjects, tbe remainder to English 
and secular subjects Others are private “progres- 
sive schools,” interweaving Hebrew and religious 
subjects into the regular schedule See cate- 
churn enate 

"W H Beck, Lutheran Elementary Schools tn the 
VmteJ States, (1939) , Tie Corner Slone of she 
Christian School [Christian Reformed] (1934) , E F 
Cubbciley, Public Education sn the UnHed States 
(J9i9) , Cineral Course of Study for Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools (1943) , 1 D S Department of 
Education Bulletin No 1, 1937-38 , 1 J Shetnll, 
Presbyterian Parochial Schools lSa6-1670 (1932) 

t, J.s. 

parochial schools, Catholic: This is the name 
usually given to the system of ichoois, primary and 
secondary, conducted under the auspices of Roman 
Catholic parochial or diocesan supervision. Although 
elementary Roman Catholic church-schools were 
founded in the regions of the present United 
States under the Spanish dominions as early as 
1629, the special quality of parish support which 
we now associate with the parochial school system 
of the United States was found only in the Eng- 
lish speaking settlements where Roman Catholics 
were a minority and were without state support. 
The usual history of the beginnings of the Catholic 
parochial schools, before the rise of large Catholic 
urban populations, consisted first of weekly re- 
ligious instruction by the missionary and, then, 
when numbers permitted, of schools taught by 
Catholic laymen or la/wonienj as soon as growth 
permitted the support of two or three teachers, 
religious sisterhoods or brotherhoods took over 
the teaching m the parochial eatabluhnaenta. In 
tunes m larger c ties the formal 
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nities have supplemented the parochial arrange- 
ment, and in 3889 the Catholic University of 
America was founded at Washington, D. C to 
unify and complete the system. 

The provision of such religious instruction has 
always been a special interest of the Catholic 
hierarchy from colonial times The First Pro- 
vincial Council of Baltimore* in 3829 ordered tbe 
establishment of schools where religious instruc- 
tion could be joined with instruction m “letters ’ 
Subsequent provincial councils of Baltimore le 
iteratea this command and at the same time gave 
■witness to a constant growth m the number of 
Catholic elementary schools where support could 
be obtained The efforts to obtain state aid for the 
schools were unsuccessful and in some places, such 
as New York in 1842, caused outbreaks of anti- 
Catholiciem. The First Plenary Council of Balti- 
more in 1832 begged the bishops to see that 
church schools be established and, if necessary, 
to use church funis for that purpose The Second 
Plenary Council in 1866 added a plea to the 
parents to cooperate with the pastors in founding 
such schools la 1873 the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda la Rome, in a special “Instruc- 
tion to the Bishops of the United States,” classi- 
fied the non-sectarian public schools as dangerous 
unless safeguards to the faith of the children we« 
added, and urged the founding and foutering of 
Catholic schools The Third Plenaiv Council of 
Baltimore id 1884, while admitting that many 
Catholic children must attend the public schools, 
ordered a school to be established within two years 
near each chuicb unless the bishop allowed a 
postponement The Council insisted on the obliga- 
tion of Catholic parents to provide Catholic edu- 
cation for their children 

At the present time, while the parochial school 
is ordmarilv under the supervision of the pastor 
the instruction is carried on by religious communi- 
ties especially devoted to such work or hy the 
clergy, assisted where circumstances require it by 
lay persons. The pansli schools are in turn under 
the supervision of a diocesan superintendent or 
diocesan examiners appointed by the bishop Some 
of these schools, especially high schools, are sup- 
ported and directed by several parishes acting 
jointly or under the direct supervision of the 
bishop Private academies and colleges are usually 
directed and owned by religious communities, al 
though the seminal ICS devoted to the education of 
the secular clergy and some other diocesan insti- 
tutions are directly under episcopal supervision 
The Catholic University of America is a pouts 
fical institution with the rector appointed by the 
Pope, but Is under the general supervision of 
the hierarchy of the United States according to 
a definite eonstitution. The number of Roman 
Catholic parochial educational ntabllihmcnta m 
ihc United Statea acco dung to the Cewsete uf Rh- 
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parousia: The tcturn of Chnat in. glory. The 
word means Jiteralty “presence” or "coming,” and 
in Greek usage of the first century was often, 
applied to ft roTil entry This is the significance 
which It hears in the N T. Christ, who on earth 
hrd appeared ft man like others, will manifest 
himself hereafter in his true character of Messiah.* 
Xhi5 will he, not his “Sctohd Coming,” but in the 
(nil tense hii “Coming” See redemption s * j. 


parsimony, law of: A principle of scientific 
thiuking and one which should be kept in mind 
in all chinking, wz , new phenomena should be 
explaiasd in the simplest terms, hv the already 
known m place of adding new terms or new con- 
cept! Williirn of Ockham* formulated this law; 
t»*ii «fl» r«<«r midtiphcanda praeter ^cetsitalem. 
The rule is sometimes called Ockham’s razor, i,e, 
sharing down entities to the fewest in number and 
the simplest terms v,r. 

Parsistn and Parsees Parsism is also known 
as the religion of Zoroaster, whose original home 
was Para or Persia See India, religiona ofi 
Periia, religions ofj Zoroastrianism See also bib- 
liography under Mazduism h.h. 

Particular or Calvinistio Baptists; See Bap- 
tists 


Parvat!: A Hindu goddess of the Shivite school, 
one of the consorts ot Shiva,* a gentle, beautiful, 
attractive figure in contrast to Kih.* c,6.B. 


Pascal, Blaise; (1623-1662) French mathema- 
tician and natural scientist, who turned to mys- 
ticism under the influence of the JTansenlsts of 
Port JRoyal His PonseeS swr la reUgtO-n^ a famous 
document of devotional literature, rejects rational- 
ism and expresses the conviction that the heart or 
will IS the means of discovering God. The Pensiet 
were published in garbled form in 1670, a some- 
what better edition appeared in 1776, edited hy 
Condorcet, and a new edition from the original 
manuscript was brought out m IS+'l by A P. 
Faagere. Brunschvicg's it a standard modem 
edition 

His Provtiictales (1657), written anonymously 
10 defense of Antoine Arnauld of the Sorbonne 
against the Jesuits, were of high literary excel- 
lence See mysticism, supernaturalism Cf proba- 
bilism J B N. 


Pascendi Dominici Gregis, Encyclical ol 
Pope Pint X, Sept. 8, 1907 : Sec modernism) 
Pius X, Pope. 

The Encyclical will be found in Acta Sanesae 
SidiJ (1907). vol. 40, 593-650 Cf KwcK. HW- 
Uf/ioa (Muachen, iyi2), 11, 1345. r M.». 

Jaschal Candle: In the Jtoman Catholic liturgy 
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t very a ge cand e i gh ed w th solemn cere 
moa es the day b fo e Ea e and kept bum ng 
at serv ce t me until Asceas on Day * B s * 

pagchnl lamb (Pas hal a an ad from the Cr 
f m pas ia of the Heb p ,ah, passover.) la 
origin probably a pastoral sacrifice, then brought 
into connection with the Exodus — a lamb (or kid 
— Ex. 12 5), slaughtered, Cooked and eaten, its 
blood sprinkled on the doorposts to ward ofll 
evil. Later applied symbolically to Jesus. Spe 
Passover, $,H B. 

paschal seasoQ* See church year cycle. 

Passavant, Wiliiani Alfred: (I821-IS94) Pi- 
oneer la American home missions, of a wealthy, 
cultured family, originally Burgundians, who had 
settled near Pittsburgh Pa,, he is known for his 
benevolence, editorial work and as the founder of 
orphanages in Zelieaople and Rochester, Pa , and 
of hospitals at Pittsburgh, Chicago Milwaukee and 
Jacksonville, 111. He studied philanthropic efforts 
m England and Germany and persuaded Pastor 
Fliedner of (he Kaiserwerth Deaconess School to 
come to the U. S A with four deaconesses* in 
1849 Paseavant planned to establish schools for 
training institutional workers He was instru- 
mental in establishing the Lutheran orphanages in 
Germantown, Pa , Mt. Vernon, N Y., and Bos- 
ton, Mass , and the Emigrant House on State 
Street, New York City. as 

passioa; (Lat., passte, from paHj to suffer) Term 
applied to the sufferings of Chnst and his atoning 
death upon the cross, and by extension, to the 
sufferings of the martyrs. 

Passion Sunday is the fifth Sundav in Lent,* 
and Passion Week the week preceding Holy Weelc. 
The period of two weeks from Passion Sunday to 
the eve of Easter is called Passiontidc 

The long lections from the Gospels in Holy 
Week are technically termed Passions p V.K. 

passion musio. The solemn chanting of the 
story of the passion, begun by the eighth century, 
had by the twelfth been developed for the sacred 
ministers of the Mass* in the form and to the 
melodies now known. In Germany after the 
Reformation* the music* was separated from the 
liturgy * in this form it reached its culmination in 
Bach’s St Matthew Passion. T.y.B. 

A musical setting of the events of Holy Week. 
The passion grew from the medieval mystery play 
The form was patterned after that of the motet 
or the oratorio. The most famous were those by 
Schiitz, 'Handel, Bach, Haydn, and Beethoven, 
whose /kfonot af Olives Is a passion B.H B 

passion offices: Commemorations of the passion 
of Oirist in the Canonical Offices, first developed 
for the Passiomst Fathers c 1775 and now widely 
used on the Fridays in Lent and at other tunes. 

ry ■ 

passion plays; See religious drama. 

Passionists; The common name for metobets of 
the Congregation of Barefooted Clerks of the 
Most Holy Cross and Passion of Our Lord Jesni 
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Cii Th s as tu e was founded n Rome n 
1720 by S Paul of the G osb knoym n the 
wo Id as Paul F ane * Dane a native of Genoa 
Hah othe John wa c o e y assoc ated w h h m 
a he £ o gan ea on of he n u e I ru ea 
were approved by Pope Benedict XIV on May 15, 
1741 Its purpose is twofold, first, the sanctifica- 
tion of its members, and secondly, the aaactifica.. 
tioa of others The idea of the founder was to 
unite m it the solitary life of the Carthusians* or 
Trappists with the active life of the Jesuits * Its 
members arc engaged in giving missions and 
retreats, dcing parish work and carrying on for- 
eign missionary work The rule calls for recita- 
tion of the Office in choir, three fast days a week, 
and other austerities They were introduced into 
England m 1841 and mto the Gnited States in 
1852. Passionist nuns constitute a distinct group 
although founded under the direction of St. Paul 
of the Cross, Thev devote themselves to the con- 
templative life There is alfo a second Order of 
Passionist nuns founded in England in 1850 
which devote themselves to more active work. 

T.T M. 

Paifiontide: See church year cycle. 

Passover! The name of a Hebrew festival — the 
translation of the Hebr. verb pasah, to skip or 
pass over, so named because of the tradition that 
the “destroyer” passed over the houses marked 
with the blood of the paschal lamb when he slew 
the first-born of Egypt (Er 12 21ff ). Pastoral in 
origin the festival mav actually have been named 
for the “skipping” of lambs But it came to be 
associated vvith the Exodus and in Canaan Joined 
to Itself the rites of an agricultural festival of 
Unleavened Bread * It Is stil! celebrated for 7 
(S) days from the 14th of the first month (Nwan) 
as a memorial of the liberation of the Hebrews 
from Egyptian bondage See Easters Haggadahj 
Jewish religious festivals, sacramental meal. 
Seder * k B. 

pastor. (Lat, shepherd) A Christian clergyman 
in charge of a congregation (Eph 4 11) The 
imageiy is OT (Jer 2 8 RV, etc) and perfectly 
natural in Christianity ^John 21 15-17, compare 
John 10 7-16, etc) See clergy b s.B. 

pastor aeteraus' See pope, Vatican Council. 

Pastoral Epistles: This Inclusive title has been 
given, since the 1 8th century, to the three Epistles 
of First and Second Timothy and Titus**, which 
are closely related to one another, and are ad- 
dressed, not to communities, but to individual 
church leaders They deal, In the main, with 
subjects of a practical nature, church order and 
discipline, the selection of church officers, the 
character and duties of church members Frequent 
mention is made of hcresv, and one purpose of the 
Epistle, perhaps the chief one, is to safe-guard the 
church from the inroads of false teaching. The 
Ep sties are written in the name of Paul, and are 
probably based on notes by him, which have been 
wo ked up mto tieJ pio ea t form by i latn 
!■ w-bre 
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pastoral theology A aystema c s udy of the 
work of the niiiiiSLer, as pastoi, in the ligh of 
Christian principles, and of all relevant eipen- 
ence. t.x,K 

Patarenes: A dualistic sect, originating m the 
Balkans, particularly in Bulgaria, in the twelfth 
century they became quite numerous in the Scrbisn 
territories now known as Bosnia-Heraegovina, 
where they became the predominant religious or- 
ganisation and where thev survived till the Turk- 
ish conquest This group is closely connected with 
the Bogomils* in Bulgaria In northern Italy 
there appeared m the late twelfth and early thir- 
teenth centuries a group of dualists known at 
Patarmi, this name is commonly derived from 
Pattana, a slum section of Milan But on the 
theorv that it represents a transplantation of the 
Patarenes from the Balkans, the name would more 
properly be traced to the latter group In the 
thirteenth century, the name was applied indii 
cnmmateiy to all such dualistic heretics as the 
Cathari, Albigenses, and even other, non-dualistic 
groups as the Waldenses ** Cf. Pauliciaas 
Matthew Spinka, A Hiitory of Christiamty in th 
Balkans Ms 


paten; A plate, usually of precious metal, for 
the bread at the Communion service See chalice 

B B E, 

patience: That endurance of any evil, email or 
great, which is calm and self-controlled rather 
than dogged, peevish, defiant or cynical It is a 
virtue in most religious ethics although it vanes in 
accent from the passive, disciplined indiSerence of 
the East and the “apathy” of the Stoics* to its 
active Christian form of a glad perseverance in 
love and good works bom of submission to the 
will of God and of trustful waiting m hope upon 
Him. Chrysostom called it the queen of the 
virtues a w V 


patriarch and patriarchate, ecclesiastical: 
High ranking ecclesiastical officer m R C and 
Eastern churches, superior in authority to the 
metropolitans or archbishops. Patriarchate is terri- 
tory over which he has jurisdiction Name was 
applied on analogy of Jewish usage but in a some- 
what general way in early days of growth of 
episcopacy.* Church organization followed model 
of civil government of Roman Empire, and 
bishops* of more important areas became metro- 
politans* as they assumed control over a group 
of dioceses. Certain ot these metropolitans asserted 
authority over other metropolitans The first to 
gain superior recognition were Alexandria, Anti- 
och and Rome and to them were added Constan- 
tinople and Jerusalem By Sth cent these stood 
at head of the most Important ecclesiastical prov- 
inces and from Sth or 9th cent “patriarch” was 
official title of a definite rank in the hierarchy 
of Cenrtantmpplc became head of Eart- 
tm Qiurtii Mnd itiU f cy of hotioiiT 
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Patnarcn 

imong a Ea e n O hodojt hu hes» eicept 
B ga a Ea h n Mil ec on of he Ea e n 
OrtLd s Churoh ha own pat a h a o In 

add on h he e ca Eaa n hu hes and the 
Utui e hu ches* ha e the eeparate patr archs 
Rome as the only patriarchate in the west had 
ptedomwant position Bishop of Borne is both 
pope* and patriarch. See Holy Svnod K a c 

Patriarch, the: See Jeremiah II 

patriarchal system : While scattered traces of 
mitriarchal* family organization appear in the 
OT, the patriarchal system prevailed In Israel from 
the ■very beg-inning of history. It forms the bacfc- 
gronnd of the traditions, mstitutiona, and mode of 
thinking of Israel The family unit -was the iet ah, 
the father’s house (Gen 38 U, Judg 6 15, 1 Sam 
JS 18) The dan is an eztension of the family, 
as the tribe is an ertension of the dan ( 1 Sam 
920-21, Judg. 18 1, 11, Num. 1.2043) The 

ivhole nation is descended through the heads of 
the tribes from the patriarchs The Pneatly* writer 
traces the history of the entire human race to a 
common father, ‘Idam Eve herself was fashioned 
out of a rib taken from Adam’s body In hit 
geneologies this ■writer dealt czcluaively with the 
men The seventy nations descended from the three 
ions 0 f Noah (Gen 2, 5, 10). 

The Israelite familv centers arounn the father 
Marriage meant acquiring ownership of a wife 
The husband is called bind, lord and master. He 
owned the wife as he owned hit children and 
children’s children and servants (Gen 31.4-3, 
46 26) His authority over them was at one time 
absolute (Gen. 22, 38 24, Judg 1139, etc.) 
In course of time his authority was checked 
somewhat. He could sell his daughter only while 
the was a minor (Ex 217-11, Lev 1929, Num 
30 4-15) The relation between husband and wife 
was an intimate one None the less he was the 
head and she was his helpmate (Gen. 2 18). She 
bore hiE name (Is 4 1). Her foremost task was to 
bear him children and to help him establish a 
house (Gen 30 23, 1 Sam 1) (See levirate 
marriage) Tfre marriage laws were determined 
from his standpoint (Lev. 18, Deut. 22 20-21). 
It IS he that could dissolve the marriage, but not 
his ■wife. Polygamy naturally follo-ws such mar- 
riage arrangements The husband might add to his 
principal wife a number of secondary wives In. 
such case his children were differentiated by being 
designated by their maternal names. The family 
property, too, was bound up with the husband, the 
wife sharing in it by virtue of belonging to him 
On hiB death, the inheritance went to his eons 
(Num. 27,8-11) 

However, the mother was the equal of thd 
father in the claim upon the respect of the children 
(Ex 20 12, 2115, 17, Lev 19 3, 20 9, Dent 
21 18-21, 27 26; Ezek 22 7, Prov 20 20) In 
turn both parents were obligated to care for their 
children, to teach and to guide them (Prov 11} 
Deut 6 6-7) 

M Burrows, Bam of hreeUtt Marriage ( 1938 ) ! 
David Jacobson. Tbe Saaial Backeround of tie O T 
(1942); Jobs Pederson. Uratl (1926) ssc 


patristics 

Patrick (Lat Bat « ) Sa n (389461 ) M s 

8 na y to an, pa on 8 a n fie and was 

bo n of Ch a pa cuts n S and afcen 

cap ve at he age f 6 bv I sh m a de Af e 
s I y a b ndage n I eland he ft d o a m na 
tery, perhaps in Gaul, and prepared to return as a 
missionary to Ireland In 432 he was consecrated 
bishop and proceeded to challenge the pagan faith 
and practices of Ireland He built churches, estab- 
lished a monastery, trained clergy, organized Chris- 
tian societies, introduced Latin, and brought 
Ireland m touch with Rome and European culture 

n » j. 

Patrimony of St. Peter: In early times the rev- 
enues and landed possesions of the Holy See* and 
called by Gregory the Great the p.opertv of the 
poor, also a term used sometimes up to 1870 for 
the States of the Church See Papal States l a w 

patripassiamsm : (Lat, -pater, father; pattor, 
suffer) A nickname applied by Cyprian* to the 
Modalistic Monarchian* Doctrine that the redemp- 
tive suffering of Christ was the suffering of Cod 
the Father, since Christ and the Father are the 
same Person Noetus and Praieas were prominent 
advocates of this doctrine which flourished during 
the second and third centuries. Cf. modahsm, 
monarchianism, Sabclhanism, Theopaschites. 

H w j 

patristics: The branch of historical theology 
dealing with the lives, writings, and doctrines of 
the Fathers. These are commonly divided some- 
what arbitrarily bv the Council of Nicaea (325 
AD) into ante-Nicene and post-Nioene Fathers 
With even less justiBcation certain of the earlier 
noncanonical writings (I and II Clement, the 
epistles of Ignatius, the epistle and Martyrdom 
of Polycarp, the Siefberd of Hermas, and the 
Epistle of hiognetus) are styled Apostolic Fathers * 
The writings of the early Fathers {eg, Justin, 
Aristides, Quadratus, Tatian) are often styled 
apologies, t e , defenses of Christianity against 
heathendom In some quarters, notably Alexandria, 
the early Fathers (Pantsenus, Clement, and 
Orlgeii) strove, as had Philo before them for 
Judaism, to show that the best of pagan thought 
was in accordance vvith — had, in fact, been antici- 
pated by — Christianity Among the most influential 
Hgures of the rising orthodoxy at the end of the 
second and beginning of the third century were 
CJeroetit and Ongen, Tertullian, Cjprian, and 
Novatian, Irensus and Hippolvtus ** Leaders of 
thought among the post-Nicene Fathers included 
Anus, Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodore of Mopsue- 
stia, Jerome, and (perhaps the most influential of 
all) Augustine,** who laid the foundations upon 
which orthodox Christianity was long to stand 
In the reconstruction of the text of the biblical 
writings quotations of the Scripture from the writ- 
ings of the Fathers f patristic citations) are of 
great importance to the textual critic Some of 
the Fathers have been admirably edited Critical 
editions of the rest are greatly needed 
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patrology: That part of historical theology 
which deals with the lives, writings and teachings 
of the Fathers of the Christian Church. See 
patristic#. B-w j. 

patron: See patronage. 

patron saints: A saint chosen to be the guardian, 
special intercessor with God and protector of a 
place, person or association, according to the prac- 
tice of the R C and Eastern churches Developed 
in part from veneration* felt for early Christian 
martjrs and in some cases possession of their 
relics.* Churches, countries, towns, villages, pro- 
fessions, etc., as well as individuals are dedicated 
to a patron saint and are tinder his care Many 
lamts* are traditionally associated with a particular 
country or trade Thcie ma 3 he letser patrons as 
well as a principal patron St Joseph is patron 
saint of the uniiersal church See wake k h c. 

patronn^e ■ Signifies the rights and obligations 
of a per3Df)(8) (clerical or lay) with respect to a 
benefice In earlv medieval church history (both 
Greek and Latin) the patron often was a lord 
who at his own expense had built a church The 
usual rights of patronage pertain to presentation,* 
honorary distinctions, and support of the patron’s 
person when he is in need. The obligations involve 
duties of maintaining the benefice (rebuilding, 
etc ) Claims of patrons to control of appoint- 
ments, interference in policy, and the like, have 
been modified in the course of history in accord- 
ance with varying traditions (eg, R Cath , 
Anglican) See also advowsonj benefice, eigen- 
kirche, simony. q s 

Paul, the Apostle: A first-century Jewish op- 
ponent of the followers of Jesus, commonly stvlcd 
Saul of Tarsus, who following his conversion be- 
came an ardent and influential champion of the 
growing movement dirough his activity as a. 
protagonist of the gentile mission and through 
his letters to his converts The earl} years of his 
life are unknown All that can be safely inferred 
from his letters is that he was a Jew of orthodox 
parentage, that he was strict to the point of 
fanaticism in his reverence for the Jewish law, in 
the mterprctation of which he followed (as did 
all orthodox Jews) the Pharisees,* that he 
joined heartily in persecuting the early Christians 
In the canonical Book of Acts* (the source of roost 
biographical sketches of Paul, hut of definitely 
secondary value for the historian) he is depicted 
as bom in Tarsus, as possessing Roman citiaen- 
*hip, as a young man having studied in Jerusalem 
“at the feet of Gamaliel,”* an eminent Jewish 
teacher, and as being present at the Eton mg of 
Stephen, Nothing m his letters guarantees any 
of these data; the references to his pre-Chnstian 
activity in Jerusalem are distinctly suspect During 
the fourth decade he aufiered a right about-face. 
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apparently in o nca D becoming ca,,. 

V need that Jema, far from bemg acmricd of 
C od u h had ca he apparen y be cred, ^ 
done God w I, ^ h d sen f pm tho ,tad 
and w as now in heaven -at God’s right hand, and 
would soon come to judgment. From persecutor ht 
became champion of the faith he had earlier sought 
to destroy Following a period of work In 3,rabta 
(apparently hinted at in Gal 1 17, but without 
details), he spent many years in Syria and Cihaa, 
eventually hecoming prominent among the Chrii 
tians in Syrian Antioch.* Then followed a decade 
or more of itinerant work in the hitherto un 
touched districts of Asia Minor and eastem 
Europe (Macedonia and Greece), in the course 
of which he wrote many letters to the churches 
which he had founded, some of which letters 
having been preserved came later to be regarded 
as sacred, eventually becoming part of tlie NT 
He apparently planned to continue his misbionary 
activities in the Roman West, after making a final 
visit to Jerusalem with a gift from his gentile 
churches to the Jewish Christians of that aty 
According to the narrative in Acts his plans mis 
carried, he was mobbed in Jerusalem, arrested, 
and after an imprisonment at Csesarea was sent ta 
Rome, where he drops from eight. The tradition 
of his martyrdom in Rome may well be correct, 
the traditional date for the execution (67 AD) 
IS surely far too late, and rests upon fihe (ptoi 
ably) unjustified tradition of a temporary release, 
a short period of renewed missionary activity, and 
his subsequent le-arrest and condemnation. 

Appraisals of Paul have been many and varied 
To some he was the virtual founder of Chris- 
tianity, to others a comparatively insignificant 
figure thrown into unwarranted prominence by 
the narrative! in Acta, He has been, repiesented as 
the greatest Christian theologian of all time, and 
as the muddleheaded and sinister figure who 
muddied the limpid waters of the preaching of 
Jesus Probably both extremes are incorrect He 
may well have been the moat influential of the 
missionaries to the gentiles , he was surely neither 
the first nor the only one, The evidence would 
seem to indicate that others, for the most part to 
us unknown, v/ere working in about the same 
general waj as was he 

The debt of Christianity to Paul is threefold, 
and m each part it It concerned with human con- 
duct To the Jews, Paul insisted upon, freedom 
from the law* — the law was not, could not be, 
the criterion of life: that was implicit and self- 
revealed m the mystic union of the believer With 
hia crucified and risen Lord In protest against 
the laxity m morale in the helleaistic world, he 
Etressea the sturdy Jewish morality with its insis- 
tence on the purity of family life For Paul 
morals and religion, were to all intents indis 
soluble, if not actually identical The proof that 
a man was “m Christ” was the quality of life 
he lived The third, and perhaps the most last 
ing, note he struck was that of fellowship 
(koinoma), not alone with Christ but with the 
fellow believers Thus he sought to weld lua 
converts into an organic unity bound by the 
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baptism the convcn, the imtiaLe, was piungcd mto 
mystic union with the risen Lord, by the imparta- 
tion of whose spirit a new life began He was 
so completely linked to Christ that he was no 
longer able to distinguish between his own de- 
sires and goals and those of hla Lord He tad 

the mind of Christ, not because he thought Itkf 

Christ but because Christ was actually thmkiag 
in him Thus faifh was not the intellectual assent 
to notions, howeyer valuable they might be To 
all intents it meant for Paul nets life The 
jasfk of the Christian was the new life he was 
living in Christ, the life Christ was living in 
him, the new life that was being lived by the 
newborn ChiiEt-man Yet Paul’s letters make 
perfectly clear that a large part of his tune was 
devoted to ethical admonitions to faltering Chris- 
tians and a constant warning of the impending 
judgment Logically, his admonitions and sharply 
defined rules of conduct — what was worthy, aa he 
law It, of one "in Christ” — ^were unnecessary. He 
who was m Christ would have supplied by the 
Sp rlt all necessary insights and help, would find 
himself borne along on the current streaming 
from Christ The reason for the breakdown in 
logic IS obvious All about him Paul saw tellow 
Christians whose conduct he strongly disapproved 
By precept and example he sought to encourage 
and stiengthen those who, while m Christ, were 
but "babes in Christ” — instead of ostnchlike re- 
fusing to see the dangers to his theological opin- 
ion (If no other evidence existed, this would 
be enough to prove Paul was not a theologian') 
The breach in logic is obvious — was perfectly ob- 
V ous to many of hia gentile converts, as is evi- 
denced by Galatians and the correspondence with 
Corinth — and is not to be rationalized awav Paul 
was not a theologian nor a logician but an em- 
inently practical and forthright man who never 
aeems to have shrunk from doing what he felt 
compelled under God to do by the fear or charge 
of being inconsistent See Chnstologyj justifica- 
tion; reason m religion i righteousness, NT con- 
ception of, soul. See also Pauline Epistles. 

The Pauline literature is huge. Among others 
may be mentioned Percy Gardner, Tie Religiaas Ex- 
sef«»c( ef St Fasl (1911) , A Detssmann, The 
Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Foal (1925) . 
M S Etislin, The Ethics of Paul (1930) , E C 
Porter. The Mtnd of Christ tn Paul (1950) , K 
Lake, P4#fj hts Heritage and Legacy tl9Mf , A D. 
Noti, St Paul (195S) , D U? Piddle, Paul, Man 
ef Conflict (1940). m s a. 

Paul of Samosata: Bishop of Antioch (260- 
212), the most famous expositor of dynamic mon- 
archianism*. He taught that the power of the 
essentially impersonal Logos from above inspired 
the man Jesus, who had been horn of the Virgin 
Thu! endowed by the Logos, Jesus was insep- 
arably united to God in a perfect moral unity of 
will, but not in a unity of substance Because 
of hu merit Jeans wax ra-ied from the dead and 


exa ed by the Fathe o a pos on of d n y 
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Pauliciaas: The Paulipiani were an Armenian 
Adoptionist* sect Its origin is traditionally 
traced to a certain Bishop Paul of Samosata* in 
the third century, or a certain Constantine m the 
seventh century, although the adherents liked to 
derive the name from St Paul They were 
strongly iconoclastic, and opposed the cult of the 
Virgin and the saints Some groups of them 
having been transplanted to Thrace by Emperor 
Constantine V, their infiuence (among other 
causes) gave rise to a native Bulgarian dualistic 
sect of Bogomils'*. This latter movement re 
cetved the name of Patarenes* in Bosma-Hemego. 
vma, and in ways no longer clear influenced the 
nee of the dualistic sects in southern France, such 
as the Cathan and the Albigenses**. 

Matthew Spmta, A History of Christianity in the 
Balkans (19331 , Karapet Ter-Mfcrftschian, Die Paul 
tcuner m bycantintschen Katsertetch (Leipzig, 1893) 

E C. Conybeare, The Key of Truth (Oxford, 1898) 
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Pauline Epistles* Thirteen so-called epistles 
(more properly letters) m the N T are commonly 
ascribed to Paul Romans, I and II Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, CoLnssiacs, I 
and II Thessalonians, I and 11 Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon. Three of these — I and II Tim- 
othy and Titus— commonly stjled the Pastoral 
Epistles**, are widely (though not universally) 
regarded today as sub-Pauhne, although, m the 
judgment of some critics, containing fragments of 
genuine Pauline material The authenticity of 
three otners — -Ephesians, II Thessalonians, and 
Coloasians — has frequently been challenged. At- 
tempts at separation of the letters into two clear- 
cut groups — Earlier or Missionary vs Later 
Epistles — and deductions as to fancied develop- 
ments in Pauline thought have not mfrequeritly 
been made but cannot be pronounced as of more 
than doubtful ralue Four of the letters — Philip- 
pians, Colossians, Philemon, and (if genuine) 
Ephesians — appear to have been written while Paul 
was in prison, but opinions differ as to 'whether 
the imprisonment was in Ephesus, Cassarea, or 
Rome. All of the genuine epistles would seem 
to fall within a brief span of Jears (SO-SS A D , 
perhaps less probably SO-59 A D.). Indications 
in the letters themselves suggest that these which 
have survived are but a fragmentary part of a 
larger correspondence and themselves show evi- 
dence of having been edited. For more detailed 
information as to the several letters and their 
purpose see articles Paul, Romans, Ephesians, etc 

K s E 

Paulists, the: Members of the Missionary So- 
ciety of St, Paul the Apostle, a community of 
priests founded in 1858 by Father Isaac Thomas 
Hedter in Rome and New York with t^e aid of 
Fathers Augustine F. Hewit, George Deshon, 
Francis A. and Clarence A- Walworth. 
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These men had been tnembe s of the Conff eg^i 
t on of the Mo Ho y Redeems and had been 
a e n he Ame an mi ons of the Conf gi 

n Wh n Fa h He ke went o Rome o 
erp anceandffi s wh h had ar en on 
ce a ng- them he was expelled from the omma 
nit7 on August 29, 1857. Father Hecker,* with 
the support of many prominent Ameiican bishops 
appealed to the Pope, and he and the other priests 
were released from their vowa They then 

formed their own community with the approval 
of Archbishop John Hughes of New York. He 
assigned to them the mission and church which 
has since become their motherhouse in West 59th 
Street, New York. Their rule Is based upon that 
of the Redemptoiists*, although they do not take 
vowsj their formula of profession, taken after 
their novitiate, calls for a declaration of their in- 
tention to obey the rules, to aspire after Christian 
perfection and to devote themselves to the Apos- 
tolic ministry Besides their own personal sanc- 
tification the Paulists devote themselves particu- 
larly to the conversion of non-Cathohes They 
engage in lecturing, preaching, the printing and 
distribution of missionarj literature and private 
conferences with prospective converts They con- 
duct some parishes, give missions and from 1925- 
1937 conducted their own radio station in New 
York They publish the Cathohe World, and 
conduct their own printing establishment for the 
publication of missionary magaainea, pamphlets 
and books 

W Elliott, The Life of Father Hecker (2nd ed , 
1891) , James M Gillis, The Pattlms (1932). 
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pax. (Lat, peace, and so, kiss) The “holy kiss” 
(Rom 16 16, etc ), became a general liturgical 
custom at the Eucharist. In the middle ages the 
“pai” was a small decorated tablet, kissed by the 
priest and then by the others in order 

B s a. 

peal riu^in^i Peal ringing is an art practiced 
throughout the British Isles, m some of the col- 
onies, and here and there m America A peal 
it composed of eight, ten or twelve bells, al- 
though a few peals may be rung on as few as 
five or sir bells, Such bells are always in the 
form of either a simple diatonic scale, or else a 
diatonic scale with two to four added notes above. 

Bdls for peal ringing are hung so as to hd 
swung through a complete circle, with headstock, 
stay and slider arranged to prevent upsetting the 
hell They are rung by means of wheels and 
ropes, the latter passing through the floor of the 
belfry and down into a ringers chamber below. 
There are at many ringert at there are bells, and 
they ttand in a circle, facing toward the center. 

Peal ringing, also called change ringing, is ac- 
complished somewhat as follows Usually the bell* 
are played m rapid tuccession, m the form of a 
descending scale. Then, upon a signal from the 
leader, bells arc made to change placet with one- 
another, until finally a most intricate melody is 
rung These melodies >follow certain well-recog- 
mxed methods, not easy to rccognire those on 
imuliar with pal nnginf These arc 
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requ e mo e me Am ng many famou pea j 
tha ha e b en rung was a peal of 21 363 S edm p 
Caters, rung at Appleton, Berks , (tenor hell 14. 
cwt ), on April 22, 1922, which 'required twelve 
hours and twenty-five minutes It was rung by 
the Ovford Diocesan Guild and Ancient Society 
of College Youths and the tempo of the peal wis 
twenty-eight changes per minute. 

On three bells, playing three successive notes 
of the diatonic scale, six changes may be rung 
On four bells, 24- changes are possible. On five 
bell* one may ring 120 changes On eight bells 
(the usual number) 4-0,320 changes may be rung 
On a peal of 12 bells, 479,001,600 changes may 
be rung, requiring 91 years, were thev rung at 
the usual rate of two per second 

While peal ringing is practiced in cotnpara 
lively few churches in America, and these largely 
in the New England states, yet poetry and litera- 
ture contain frequent references to the art, and 
many tamiliar hvmns refer to it Without a 
little knowledge of the basic principles of ringing, 
many of these literary references are easily miain- 
terpreted. 

Many churches in America have a succession of 
eight or more bells, and often an attempt is made 
to ring changes on these either by means of hand 
levers or else by an Ellacorabe wall rack This 
is not true peal ringing, and must not be con- 
fused with the scientific method in which eight, 
ten or twelve men “ring the bells up" and then 
proceed with the intricate work of correct change 
ringing Sec carillon. Faw 

peasant*’ war, the' Armed rising m Germany, 
1525 It took place at a period of great unrest, 
but was due rather to social forces of long stand 
mg than to the effect of the religious freedom 
proclaimed by the Reformation • Feudalism* had 
destroyed the old peasantry Virtual serfdom 
bound the rural -worker to the land, and even the 
law was powerless to protect him from the bur- 
den of Intolerable exactions 

The rising was the first clear effort to organize 
the whole peasantry of Germany, but there were 
various strands within the movement. The 
strongest centre was in Swabia, and here a clear 
programme was put forward as a basis for nego- 
tiation with the nobles It took its inspiration 
from the Gospel, upheld the communal principle, 
and was primarily concerned with genuine agra- 
rian grievances Its twelve articles put forward 
in strong but moderate terms the peasants’ de- 
mands. Though some nobles were willing to ne- 
gotiate, others used discussions only as a screen 
for military preparation. Truchsess, the leader 
of the Swabian League (nobles), aimed at keeping 
the peasants divided and then utterly overthrow- 
ing them, Other strands in the peasants’ move- 
ment were represented by the “Heilbrooa plan" 
(a programme for radical political reconstruction 
M well as agrarian reform) wh le the 
wing wai M »• tic 
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The significance of the peasants’ war is three- 
fold 1 ) It is historically important because, 
thoug-h primarily an attempt to unity German 
peasantry, it brought into assodatioii the lower 
classes of town and country. 2) The social and 
economic results were appalling The peasants 
were ruthlessly suppressed, and at the end their 
outlook was blacker than at the begmiiing 3) 
Religious results Luther’s* relation to the rising 
was complicated both bv his outlook and by the 
development of the rising At the outset he 
hoped, by being honest with both sides, to initiate 
a reconciliation, but the outbreak of violence drove 
Luther into unbridled denunciation of the peasants 
His horror of the rising combined with certain 
elements latent in his theology to confirm the 
erastianism* to which Lutheranism has always been 
liable See Philip of Hesse 

Ctunhftd^ Modern History, ii, E B Bax, The 
Fiasarts' War la Germany (London, 1899) , W 
Stolae, Hit Desiscie Bausrnkrieg (Halle, 1907) 
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Pecaut, Felix: (2827-1898) He was inspector 
general of primary instruction and co-founder of 
the Free Church in Neuchatel, Switzerland. Op- 
posed to compromise between orthodoxy and com- 
plete denial of the supernatural, he held that the 
logically clear and convincing problem of religion 
to be the complete humanisation of the Bible 
and the stripping off of the traditional magical 
disguise of the person of Christ, whose divintty 
Pecaut reduced to a mere moral sainthood The 
name of Jesus was for him the symbol of popular 
idealism Liberal Christianity was for him neither 
a congealed dogma nor a closed system but a 
gram capable of development 

Le cirist et la eonscisnce (Pans, 1839) , De t'ave- 
nif du iheismt chretievne (Pans, 1864) , De Tatetnr 
da Protestantisms eit France (Pans, 18(55) . Le 
chnsttamsme liberal et le miracle (Pans, 186?) ; 
De I’argumeni de aliliSs liberal en mattere de la 
religion (Paris, 1870) jj 

Peck, John Mason; (1789-183?) Baptist pi- 

oncer pfeacher> missionary, author Favored en- 
forcement of Fugitive Slave Law Promoted the 
foundm^ of Shurtleff Colleg:c CaK M 

pedobaptism : See infant baptism 

Peirce, Charles Sanders; (1839-1914) Amer- 
ican philosopher and scientist Recognized bV* 
William James* as the orig-inator of philosophical 
Praipmatism*, a theory of meaning: which sees the 
import of concepts in their ‘^conceivable practical 
beann^S'^’ (the emphasia is on “conceivable” a 
concept need not be actually useful Co have mean- 
ing, provided one can ima^rme a use for it). 
Peirce also influenced James (and jRo>ce*) 
throug-h a daring* cosmology, which regarded the 
laws of nature as merely the tiaoet stable habits 
of nature, not absolute or immutable, but evolv- 
ing from an abongmal chaos in the infinitely re- 
mote past toward perfect rejgularity in tlic in- 
finitely remote future Matter he held to be 
‘‘mind hide-bound by habit, the portion of na- 
ture in which creative spontaneity is slight, hence 


largely withont con3c*oii<riic*Sj though not w* hout 
feeling There is a candnuum of all possible 
(though not of all actual) forms and qualities, 
so that diSerences commonly regarded as of kind 
(such as that between a color sensation and a 
sound sensation) are really differences of degree 
(theory of Svnechism),. The whole of evolution 
19 a “divine poem*h Iti a few passages of Peirce^s 
writings It seerns to be suggested that God is m 
some manner enriched bv the world process, him 
self a temporal being, but in others God la re- 
ferred to in traditional fashion as wholly inde- 
pendent of time and the Vvorld 

Primarily a logician, Peirce thoroughly revised 
many portions of logic and was one of the chief 
creators of symbolic logic Among the matters 
best worked out in his fragmentary and often dif- 
ficult wntings are his frequency theory of prob- 
able reasoning, hie theorv of the categories (also 
called Phenomenology*), and his studies of the 
kinds and uses of signs. 

The categories are First, Second, Third, or 
Fceling'-quality, Reaction and Representation A 
mere feeling, abstracted as much as possible ^rom 
contrast and relation, is monadic or firstj an ex- 
perience of effort-resistance or passivity-activity, 
IS dyadic or second, a sign, in^ohing gomething 
meant, something by which it is meant, and a 
state of mind or mental habit for which the 
meaning obtains, is tnadic or third Signs or 
thirds themselves can be classified according to 
the same triadic system. Thus if a sign means 
primarily through its quality or internal character 
jt IB called an Icon (or resemblance), if through 
its reaction with something else, an Index, if 
through 2 mental habit, a symbol. An Icon tells 
us what something might be like, an Index that 
sornething c'-ists, a Symbol that something is 
thought In combination these elements yield 
propositions, arguments, and all the logical form-s 
(nc\er before so completely analyzed by one sim 
pU key idea) 

Peirce published only articles in his lifetime Six 
volumes of Collected Papers, edited by C Hartshome 
and P Weiss, appeared in 1931-55 They contain 
all fhe philosophical articles published in Peirce s 
iifetirne, and, m greater quantity, writings found 
among his remains On Peirce s theolo^cal tiews 
see Hartshorne, ' A Critique of Peirce s Idea of 
God,*’ Phfhs Reprl- (1941), 51(5 23. 

The best life of Peirce is by wdss, in the Anzerrean 
Oictionary oj Bto^aphi (192$ J^), ed. by A 
Johnson and D Malone 

Material on Theory ot the Categories is chiefly in 
Vol. I, on Pragmatism in Vot* V, cm Metaphysics 
and Philosophy of Religion in VI, and on Logic 
in n. c H 

Pela^ianism : The body of teachings named after 
Felagius* Pelagianism denied original sin* and 
man^s hereditar> guilt Physical death whether 
in the case of Adam or cf his degeendanta is not 
the result of sin, but is necessarily involved m 
nature. Spiritual death is not the inherited con- 
sequence of Adames sm, but comes to each indi- 
vidual will which misuses its power of free choice 
by choosing to sm All men b> virtue of their 
reason and free will have the power to avoid 
making thia unrighteous choice If in the exer- 
cise of his free and morallv responsible will man 
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io clioOKi, he mgf griup lie ntcnia ad of 
divine jni wfneh i bcrtoired iccord nj to mga • 
men Eh Qe p ate* 5 van nj 7 and amb pu- 
out 7 described as bc.Dg the natura. »oiii — irt-^n 
of man, or as being God’s Law which reveals the 
divine will, or again, as being the grace of Christ 
which works through His assurance of forgive- 
ness* to those who are baptized and through the 
teachings of the Church. The unassisted human 
will however takes the determining initiative in. 
the matter of salvation. After having been re- 
jected by the Morth African Synods of Carthage* 
and of Mileve in 416, Pelagianistn was ofScially 
condemned b\ the Third General Council of 
Ephesus* m 431. See Julian of Eclanum; liber- 
tarianism, Semi Pelagianism, B.w.j 

Pelagius: A monk of great learning and high 
moral character. He is said to have been of 
British birth About the year 400 he went to 
Rome There he was shocked by the lax morals 
of professing Christians and endeavored earnestly 
to raise the ethical standards, by affirming the re- 
sponsibility which men have before God for their 
actions. In 410 PeUgius with his follower 
Coelestius went to North Africa Pelagius re- 
mained there but a short time, then going to 
Palestine The teachings of Pelagms were zeal- 
ously opposed by his contemporary Augustine* 
The two North African Svnods of Milevp and 
Carthage* condemned Pelagianism in the year 
416 This condemnation was confirmed by Pope 
Innocent I, and later by Zo^imus Pelagius died 
about the year 420 See Pelagianlem h w j 

penal theory; See satisfaction 

penance: 1) The virtue of penitence, heartfelt 
sorrow for sm with the purpose of sinning no 
more 2) In the early church, a canonical pun- 
ishment for grave offenses (see longer article 
“penance”) 3) A prayer or work of reparation 
enjoined upon a penitent in the sacrament of pen- 
ance, regarded as punitive (at least to the degree 
of indicating the penitent’s willingness to receive 
punishment) and remedial. See penitential 
(manual), T j.b 

penance: A sacrament of the Roman Catholic 
Church, consisting of contrition, confession*, and 
satisfaction on the part of the penitent, and abso- 
lution by the priest It has to do only with bap- 
tized Christians who have sinned aiter baptism. 
The Eastern Orthodox Church* also regards pen- 
ance as a sacrament, the Anglican Church* leaves 
its practice to the conscience ot the individual 
Three stages may be distinguished in the de- 
velopment of penitential practices which culmin- 
ated in the sacramental theory of penance. 1) In 
the early centuries, public penance was a means of 
discipline and probation whereby the Chuich 
sought to maintain its purity m a world of ap- 
palling moral laxity and to conserve its life m the 
face of severe and repeated persecution, Homi- 
cide, sexual impurity, and apostasy* were mortal 
sms* which necessarily excluded the sinner from 
die f^liCWliup Of CllU**Cil 

and he could be rratored only by nhousi on to a 


rtnet regimen p b pena c fo a set tem, 
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at the discrctioii of the b Aop Pcnoni Ttcre tl- 
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2) From tJie filth century public penance fell 
into disuse, and there gradually developed a sya 
tem of private penance and recurrent confession 
which first grew up within the monasteries, but 
became finally established as the practice of the 
Church by a decree of the Fourth Council of the 
Lateral!*, A E> 121 S “Every fidtlis of either sex 
shall after the attainrnent of years of discretion 
separately confess his sms w,th all Sdelitv to his 
own priest at least once in the year, and shall 
endeavor to fulfill the penance imposed upon hiai 
to the best ot bis ability, rereiently receiving the 
sacrament of the Eucharist at least at Easter ” 

3) The first clear definition of penance as a 
sacrament was by Peter Lombard* (c 1100-1160) 
who made it one of the list of seven sacraments 
which he devised His doctrine on this point was 
accepted and elaborated by Thomas Aqmnas, and 
became the faith of the Church by Vote of the 
Council of Florence In 1439 The sacramental 
character of penance was reaffirmed, after the pro 
test of the Reformers, at the Council of Trent* 

The sacramental system of penance had been 
the possession of the Church for three hundred 
years, when the Protestant Reformers denied it 
Their attack was particularly upon the practice of 
absolution* by the priest, with the correlative the 
ory of the power of the kevs,* and upon the re- 
quirement of satisfaction Even perfect contr tion 
Is viewed by the Roman Catholic as unavailing 
apart from the sacrament of penance, and attri- 
tion*, or imperfect contrition.*, is held to be made 
piifficient by it, the priest thus becomes the indis 
pensable means and administrator of forgiveness 
and salvation. Thu term satisfaction does not re- 
fer to the restitution or repair of wrung done 
(though the Church’s insistence upon this pnn 
cipls was an important part of the service it ren 
dered to the moral life), but it refers rather to 
the sinner’s satisfaction of God’s justice by work 
ing out the penalties assigned to him by the 
priest. The Canons of the Council of Trent draw 
a distinction between guilt and punishment, culpa 
and faena The sinner’s guift is remitted by the 
wolds of absolution, and with it the eternal pun- 
ishment which belongs to sin, but there ii. left a 
temporal punishment, of a degree and character 
suited to his guilt, which must in equity be en- 
dured, in order that the eternal justice of God 
may be satisfied This distinction dates from the 
theologians of the twelfth century, Richrrd of 
St Victor* being the one to fashion the font! m 
which it became a permanent part of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine 

The distinction between culfa and poena is the 
root from vvhiiji spring many of the errors and 
abuses which finally stuied Luther to protest — 
particularly the theory of indulgences* and the 
practice of their sale. In opposition to the Roman 
Catholic system of penance, Luther asserted the 
doctrine of -uatifiatron* by fa"tb Repentance 
hr held, u no lau il tunaaction etju ring 
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the n enn d ati n of a p ost and the sa fa on 
0 Ood h 0 jh ■» k of penan e It nvo ve 
n on and fa h om f a and u n ng: 

God n t ue and oh d en e And grood deed 
a e he f u and on equen e of p a an 
through faith, lathti than the p.i^e Vfith -whiJi 
men bu>, or the merit wherewith they deserve, 
the salvation that cpmes from God See commu- 
tation of penance, compoaition, forgsvenessi 
lapsed, retention of sins, sacraments, satisfaction. 
Bin, Thesaurus Meritoruro 
J Morin, Ct/mmintarms Hjstoncus dt Dtscipltm 
tn Admintsiratione Saci'amsaii PoemtenUae (Pails, 
IdJl) . Henry C Lea, History ef AuricaUr Cen- 
fetsiea and Iitdalgsnces tn the Latin Church ( 1896 ), 
Oscar D. Wallcins. A Hittory ef Penance (1920) 

t, A W. 

Peontes: Gods of the storeroom {penue) in Ro- 
man religion*, or as we should say, of the larder 
or pantry Usually associated and invoked with 
the Lares (familtaree), household spirits Both 
groups were beneficent The city of Rome, as the 
expanded household of the king: also had its lares 
and penates p o m. 

Penington, Isaac: (1616-1679) Son of a dis- 
tinguished Puritan father, Pennington led an un- 
settled religious life until adhering to Quakerism* 
m IfiSS, with his wife Mary His spirituality 
and polished literary stvie, evidenced by previous 
■writings, now made him an important Quaker 
spokesman No Quaker writings exceed his Let- 
ters in spiritual matuiity and depth. 

Complete Works of Isaac Pe/itngton (1863), 
Letters (1339), For Life and Teachings M W 
Hess, The Name is Living (1936} HC 

penitence. Sorrow or repentance for sin as an 
ofFence against God, involving also a resolve to 
reform These three factors are essential I) 
Regret for sin 2) Acknowledgment of its offen- 
iiveness to God 3) Determination af amend- 
ment. In Protestantism true penitence meets with 
complete forgiveness by ‘ Ood In Roman Ca- 
tholism the Church forgives. reek 

penitential* (manual) One of various litn fern- 
tentsalcs (collections of penitential rules) accord- 
ing to which penances* suitable to sms* committed 
and confessed were imposed Some of these rules 
were formulated bv synods, some were suggested 
by Fathers of the Church The most ancient of 
these books belonged to the Irish and British 
Churches of the sivth centurv Subsequently they 
were known m France and Saxony No such 
book wins ever issued for the universal Chiirch- 
With the collapse of the ancient penitential dis- 
cipline these books fell into disuse See confes- 
sional, seven deadly sins cv 

penitential orders: (Lat, paenttens, repentant) 
Tho^e congregations or bodies of religious which 
stress the performance of works of penance* 
Probably the most outstanding penitential Orders 
are the Carmelites and the Capuchins** 

w s. 

penitents, congre^tions of. Various confra- 
ternities* that flourished especially in Italy, Spam, 
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Penn, William' (1644-1718) Quaker* convert, 
leader, writer, and coloniser, one-time promoter 
and co-proprietor of New Jersey, founder and 
proprietor of Pennsylvania, 1681. An ardent ad- 
\ocate o£ civil and rehg-ious hberty in Englandj 
Penn, sought to demonstrate his ideas iii America. 
The charter, laws, and institutions of colonial 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania reflect his religious 
and political liberalism. See Works (1726)- 

T E n 

penology; That branch of criminological science 
which relates to the treatment of convicted of- 
fenders. Etymologically the term denotes pun- 
ishment, and such a meanini' i,^ould characterize 
most of those measures v^hich have been under' 
taken against offenders, hiitorically, and down to 
the present time The severity of penalties have 
varied from capital punishment, under many dif- 
ferent forms, to the infliction of bodilj or mental 
sulTering which stops short of death, and le&e 
severe measures as represented by flneSj and, in 
modern times, by the use of incarcer'ition or of 
probation under a suspended sentence. Banish- 
ment and transportation to penal colonies would 
need to be included in such a historical perspec- 
tive, the one an ancient, and the other a relatively 
modern device It would seem that the sadistic 
ingenuity ot man had been thoroughl> expended 
upon olienders against the customs or laws of so- 
ciety. 

In modern times the merelj- punitive character 
of the treatment of criminaU has been somewhat 
moliiiicd due to a variety of consideratians, such 
as the nse of humanitarian sentiments accompany- 
ing the revolutionary movements of the I 8 ch cen- 
tury in Europe and Amenci: which were especially 
TCpiesented in the teachings of Beccaria (1738- 
1794) Another modifying element in modern 
penology came from the religious teachings of the 
Quakers* Furthermore, the development of the 
social sciences during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies has had its effect on penology, leading still 
further away from punitive sanction^, and toward 
an understanding of the criminal and hia behavior 
as the basis of treatment However, it can ‘be said 
without question that there is a considerable lag 
between the methods of treatment that such an 
understanding might imply, and tHe punitive spirit 
which is still embodied in the law. 

Meanwhile, it 13 important to emphasize that a 
radical change took place when toward the close 
of the 18th century in Europe and America m 
carceration in prisons became the chief means of 
punishment- Problem? m penology, since that 
time, hdve largely centered m the prison system, 
with contending ideas as to what its purpose 
should be Is it to punish or to reform the crim- 
inal? Or, IS its main function the protection of 
society? Confusion of thought results from the 
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to ttie other two 

A still more recent alternative to mcarceratioii 
in the treatment of ofEendere has come about 
through the system of supervised probation, under 
a suspension, of sentence By this means a con- 
victed person IS permitted to live and work in 
the community under the supervision of a proba- 
tion officer If at the end of a certain pBnod> 
one to fve years, he has not violated the condi- 
tions of his probation he 15 completely released 
from custody, but, if he does break the proba- 
tionary rule’s, he may then be made to serve a 
prison sentence for his offense. The aim of pro- 
bation IS not leaiencvj but rather to effect a more 
sati-^fnctorv readjustment of the offender than 
would be possible through a prison commitment 
It 18 a type of treatment most^ suitable for first 
offenders, though not necessarily restricted td 
them, nor always desirable even for them 
"Whether such a milder form of treatment may 
be regarded as punibhment, as the term penology 
implies, may be open to question, unless one holds 
that the irreducible element in punishment is the 
restrictiun of liberty on the part of the offender 
The unmistakable trend in modern penology is 
in the direction of a more ettended uae of pro- 
bation Otherwise, the emphasis is upon the cre- 
ation within our pribons of a regime conducive to 
the rehabilitation of ‘such prisoners as may be 
amenable to an enlightened policy of treatment 
For those who are not so, a rational procedure 
would be to keep them in permanent custody, not 
with the intent to punish, but solely aa a measure 
for the protection of society Provisions for this 
last step have yet to be embodied m law See 
prison reform 

Harry Elmer Barnes and Neglev K Teeters* New 
Horucm sn Cnmtnoiop (1945) , Arthur E Wood 
and John Barker Waite, Crime and Us Treatment 
( 1941 ) Edwin H Sutherland, Principles of Cftm- 
inoh^'i (1939) » F H Wines, Punishment and 
formation (1895) , John Lewis Gillin, Criminology 
and Penology (1926) , Margaiet Wilson, The Crime 
of Punishment (1931) Aaw 

Pentateuch' See Frraj Hexateuch, Old Testa- 
ment, Samaritan Pentateuch, Zchar^ 

Pentecost (Literally days”) The bibhcal 

festival which came exactly fifty days after the 
Passover* (Lev 23, 15-21, Deut 16 9-12) It 
was originally a harvest festival of the Canaamtes*, 
the pre-Israelite inhabitants of Palestine, and was 
boTowed from them bv the Israelites, when they 
settled m that country It was celebrated at the 
end of the se\en weeks period of the gram-har- 
vcBt, after the last sheaf had been gathered. In 
the earlier biblical writings it was called ‘'Fes- 
tival of the Harvest” (Ex, 23 16) or ‘‘Festival of 
First-fruits,” Later it came to be known as 
ShahtcQtf "Festival of Weeks” (Dcut 16 10). In 
post-bibhcal Jewish literature it is said to com- 
memorate the anniversarv of the revelat’pn of the 
Law at Mt SmaJ (Ex 19), j hr. 

Pont t, ChnAtiail (G pentrks te “fifbeth 
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(dij) ) In Acts 2 the Feait of Wecti* (^hich 
In Chr tijn Ui gC th seventh Sandtj 
after East . ^ JLiog the descent of the 

Holy Spirit So observed from at least the earlv 
third centurv (Hippolvtus*, Apostolic Tradition 
ch, 29) and now a major feast m all liturgical 
churches Known also as “Whitsundaj”^ (from 
‘‘White Sunday,” not “Whitsun Day^>) Cf 
church vear b s a 

Pentecostal Assemblies of tile World* See 
Pentecostal sects, 

Pentecostal Church of God m America: See 

Pentecostal sects 

Pentecostal Church, Inc,: See Pentecostal aceta 
Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness Church; 

Sec pentecostal sects 

Pentecostal Holiness Church: See pentecostal 
sects. 

Pentecostal sects: A group of ultra-perfection- 
ibt* sects* which magnify the “gift of tongues” 
(4cts 2 1-13), and insist on “speating with other 
tongues* as the Spirit gives utterance” as the 
prool of the blessing of holiness While espous- 
ing the customary doctrines of the “fundamental- 
ist” type of theology, they lay stress on sinctifica 
tion of the “second blessing” type, spirit guidance 
and “gifts,” and preimUenarianism Not all holi 
nesa or perfectionist sects, however, are pentecostal 
in character. Their ever-present distinguishing 
mark is speaking with tongues. They ate fre- 
quently dubbed “holy rollers,” from the fact that 
extremely emotional devotees sometimes fall to 
the ground in trances or other experiences of aa 
orgiastic nature. 

The leading pentecostal sects in this country 
are Catholic Apostolic Church (Irvmgites)*, 
Church of God*, The (Original) Church of 
God*, (Tomlmbon) Church of God*, Holiness 
Church*, Assemblies of God — General Counc 1, 
Apostolic Faith Mission*, Pentecostal Holiness 
Church, Pentecostal Asaenebhes of the World, 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ, Pentecostal 
Church, Inc , International Church of the Four- 
square Gospel*, International Pentecostal Assem- 
blies, Pentecostal Church of Cod of America, 
Pentecostal Fire-Baptiicd Holiness Church, Cal- 
vary Pentecostal Church, Church of God m 
Christ* (Pentecostal), New Apostolic Church*, 
Congregational Holiness Church*, General ‘Coun 
cil of the Italian Pentecostal AssemhUes of God, 
Unorganized Italian Christian Churches of North 
America (See Italian pentecostal sects ) 

Many Negro sects are pentecostal m character 
and “tongue talking” and similar emotional au- 
tomata are practiced among groups which have 
not definitely developed the theologv of left-wing 
perfectionism Among the Negro bodies which 
“speak in tongues” may be mentioned Apostolic 
Overcoming Holy Church of God*, Church of 
the Living God* — Christian Workers for Fel- 
lowship, Church of the Living God — The Pillar 
and G-ound of T-uth The House of P-aye * 
Church of God m Chnit* FcatrffUtaJ Fra 
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of Christ Church Union*. 

The Pentecostal sects in the United States have 
approximately 5)SS0 local congregations and 

350.000 members The largest are the Assembliea 
of God, General Council* (2611 churches, 
I94-,000 members), Church of God (1081 
churches, +5,000 members), (Tomlinson) Church 
of God (4+1 churches, 18,000 members), Pente- 
costal Assembly of Jesus Christ (2+S churches; 

16.000 members), Pentecostal Holiness Church 
(375 churches, 13,000 members), Pentecostal 
Church, Inc. (168 churches, 10,000 members) 
Cf bolineas cburcbes 

E T Clark, We Small Sects ta America (1937) , 
F M Davenport, PrimUive Traits in Reltgtctit Re 
tivals (1910) , Cartwright, Antoiiegrap/iy, Frodsham, 
Witb Signs Fellowmg, the Story of the Latter-Day 
Pentecostal RevivaL and the numerous tracts ana 
publications issued b/ the Gospel Publishing House, 
ipnngbeld. Mo , and the Church of God and (Tom- 
linson) Church of God, Cleveland, Term ^ T,c* 

Peraldus (Guillaume Peraud) t Author of a 
treatise on the educat.on ot a Prince s c T 

perfect, perfection (Lat., per, through, facere, 
do, make) Literally, hnished, made thoroughly. 
Since God is generally viewed as not made at all, 
hiB “completeness” requires special analysis Tra- 
ditional!} It IS explained as the total absence of 
“defects,” or the presence of all possible positive 
values, But many thinkers deny that all possible 
values are ‘ composaible,” capable of realiaation in 
one actuality An alternative to the traditional 
view IS that in God all actual values are present 
actuallv, and all possible ones are bound to be 
present if and when actualiaed. Thus God would 
pool the values of existence, the actual as actual, 
the potential as potential Any possible being 
other than he must then in its value be but a 
fragment of his value, and thus he must surpass 
anv even possible being other than himself Yet 
he could also surpass himself; for, as hitherto 
potential values became actual, his own actual 
value would increase So the perfect would be 
"the selfsurpassmg being who surpasses all con- 
ceivable others than himself ” This may be 
called “dynamic perfection,” since it admits 
cbinge in the perfect — though only change toward 
more value. Perfection is perfectibility (Tsanoff). 
The other, or static, form of perfection is, “the 
un selfsurpassmg being who surpasses all conceiv- 
able others.” This has been the usual view, de- 
fended by the query, how can the perfect, that 
which lacks nothing, have any further value to 
acquire^ But if the total absence of potentiality 
of further value, or the total realiaatlon of pos- 
sible actuality in a “pure actuality”, is itself not 
possible, then the “failure” to possess it is not a 
defect m. the proper sense — the “it” being here 
meaningless, a mere absurdity. 

Dynamic and static perfection contradict each 
ether only if applied to the same being m the 
tame -etpect, since there •• iia formal contradie- 
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t on n the dea of a be ng dynam tally pe feet 
n sp f? and aaypee nep A 
Thu G d may be e f u pa ng y happ} o b s 
ful ve happ e than a 1 othe s han h m e f but 
at the same t me un e f u pass ng v good or 
benevolent, while more benevolent than all others 
For, as the world which his goodness cherishes 
gains new values, his satisfaction in this world 
may increase This assumes a genuine inde- 
terminacy in the future as known by God (see 
foreknowledge) , but the traditional view of om- 
niscience as a seeing of the real as it is at all 
times, or from the standpoint of eternity, also 
involves an assumption, namely that there er 
ists a final sum of reality, complete once for all, 
and capable of being known “in a single now ” 
This assumption is now widely challenged. 

The perfect as static-dynamic enjoys both self- 
identitv and self-difference As selfsurpassmg, 
the perfect enjoys self-contrast, as un-selfsurpass- 
ing, he enjoys self-equality If unity with dif- 
ference IS the obvious trait of concrete experience, 
from which mete unity or mere difference is 
abstracted, then static perfection must he abstract, 
and reflexive all-surpassing or dynamic perfection 
must be perfection la its concreteness Abstrac 
tions naturally cannot surpass themselves, only 
concrete subjects or persons can do that (See 
God as personal) The static perfection of God 
means that his abstract aspect surpasses all other 
abstractions, while his dynamic perfection means 
that he, as selfsurpassmg, surpasses all other con- 
crete beings or selfsurpassers For example, only 
he grows without ever decaying, takes on new 
values without ever losing any— since his being 
pools all actuality, and since the past has the 
mode of actual, and only the future the mode 
of potential, reality. (See time) 

Are there negative values in the perfect? Just 
as the total absence of potentiality may be im- 
possible, so mav the total absence of evil, suffer- 
ing, for instance, be Impossible. And if the per- 
fect pools the actual, it must contain suffering 
But whereas suffering is a positive quaiit}, not 
the mere absence of one, moral evil, like ignor- 
ance, IS a non-qualit} — namely a (wilful) not- 
taking-account of the Interest! of others It is 
non-iaterest m interests True, it is deliberate, 
but the evil is not in the deliberateness, but in 
the deliberate non-interest The being which n 
perfect in knowledge (see omniscience) can no 
more be uninterested in, than it can be ignorant 
of, anv real interest The whole-value no more 
includes, as its own property, the absence of 
qualities in this or that part than a whole is 
small because its parts are so Thus the tradi- 
tional theory of the negativity of evil is applicable 
to evils of Ignorance and neglect, hut not to suf- 
fering, for It is preciselv positive knowledge of 
and attention to the sufferings of others that 
compels, and indeed consists in, sympathetic suf- 
fering of our own. 

As static, the perfect is immutable, independent, 
simple, unextended, absolute in knowledge good- 
ness, and power— nearly all the traditional attn 
butes. As dynamic, the perfect is mutable 
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whole of the real in space-timej ever gaining 
new objects to know and erect his goodness upon, 
and thereby reaching new satisfaction (tinged 
with suffering ) . 

In sum, the perfect is superior to the noa-per- 
fect in all positive abilities, including the ability 
of self-enrichment thruBgh tlie enrichment of 
others, or the enrichment of others through self- 
enrichment He surpasses the very essence of 
others, but only in accidents can he surpass him- 
*elf See infinite j omnipotence, omniscience, 
panentheism 

R A Tsanoff, Kelipoui Crossroads (I9i2) , 
E S Bnghtman* Tho Problem of God (1930) » C 
Hartshome, Man's Vsssois of God (1941) c.k. 

perfectio chnstiana" See perfectionism 

perfection, perfectionism. The attainment of 
perfection in God’s sight is the Content of all 
eschatological hope This means that the human 
achievement of religious and moral perfection 
(sinlessness) belongs to the future rather than 
the present 

Generally speaking, such has been the teaching 
of the Qinstian religion. It has attributed per- 
fection to Cod alone Moreover, on the basis 
of the gospel of the divine forgiteness in Christ, 
it has also given to men the sure hope of reach- 
ing perfection. The Christian is told to believe 
that under divine grace he is on the road to per- 
fection. In this sense, he is a pilgrim. 

Perfectionism as the teaching that it is pos- 
sible for man to attain and maintain religious 
and moral perfection has been comparatively rare 
in Christianity It has been advocated particu- 
larly by mvstics and moralists, who on account 
of an overemphasis either upon the eaiperjcnce of 
union with the divmc or upon the possibilities 
of moral growth denied or qualified the teaching 
of the doctrines of sin and grace** and of jus- 
tification and sanctification** 

Under the impact of their religious enthusiasm, 
some of the early Christians seem to have be- 
lieved that thej were able to keep themsclies sin- 
less Ortgen* incorporated a perfectionist stieak 
m his theology under the influence of Greek, cs- 
peciallj aeo-Platonic mysticism. Roman Catholic 
monasticism and mysticism were and are m part 
perfectionist During the Reformation period, 
Anabaptist and Spiritualist sects and individuals 
opposed the Reformers’ teaching on justification 
in the name of a religious perfectionism, the 
chief feature of which was the claim that the 
ethic of the Sermon on the Mount Was an un- 
eschatological ethic. Their direct and indirect 
descendants in. Protestantism (particularly Meti- 
nonitej and Quakers) hate been and still are de- 
termined by a similar outlook. In tlje history of 
American Christianity, there have appeared nu- 
mnroBi nnall pctfectioiilit ■cts,* all of whidi 
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perfectionism : (Gates style) See Battle-Ate ei- 
penment 

pertchorests : (Literally, a surrounding, but used 
in a sense that involves permeation) A term 
used bv John of Damascus, e.g., In BxposUson- of 
the Orthodox Faith IV, xvni (Migne, Patrol 
Grate XCIV, 1183f ) to indicate the mutual la 
herence of the divine and human natures m 
Christ’s person In Greek theology, to which 
Lutheranism Is here indebted (Cf. Formula of 
Concord*, Article VIII), the communscaito tdto- 
txatum* or sharing of properties is a development 
of this concept jTm 

pencope: (Gr, fenkope, something cut out, a 
section of a book) A portion of Scripture read at 
service time or used as a sermon text Prescrip 
tion of set sections for Sundays and feast days 
began probably in the earlv fifth century but the 
first known Roman list of such (Gospel) sections 
dates from the seventh centurv, at present at 
least the Roman Catholic, the Eastern, the An 
glican and the Lutheran churches have official 
Icctionaries*. The purpose of these lectionaries is 
partly to secure appropriate lessons for the various 
church seasons, partly to secure the orderly read- 
ing of representative Scriptural passages through 
out the year esi 

perpetual adoration: (Lat, perpetussm, per- 
dunng, and adorare, to adore) Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, literally perpetual, or inter 
rupted after some days or at short intervals 

LEW 

Pemmsts See Libertines 

persecution; In Christian history persecution hat 
been directed against the church by hostile powers 
such as the Roman Empire and the modern to 
talitanan states, and by the church against dis 
senting groups and indivlduals- 

The persecution of the church by the Roman 
Empire was motivated primarily by political and 
social considerations Religiones were not perse 
cuted as such, but only when considered subver 
sive to public morality and order Restrictions, 
howevei, were imposed on the dissemination of 
some foreign cults, and thus arose the distinction 
between rehgtones Itcitae and ilUaiae Judaism 
was a permitted religion, but Christianity, whea 
It emerged as a distinct cult, forfeited the im- 
munity, and was persecuted aa politically danger- 
ous because of the Christian rejection of emperor 
worship*, as socially subversive because of Chris 
tian abstention from many walks of life and in 
general because Christian "atheism” with refer 
eace to the pagan god» would incur divine dts- 
pl e £o the unity He cia ge of im- 
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C 2 i an pe sc u on of d sen e s was po s b e 
by f e on y af e tli a e under C n an me 
ame t be on the de of the chur h The theo j 
altered from that or the Roman Empire in (hat 
concern was no longer so much for traniiuillity 
on earth as for salvation in heaven The condi- 
tions of salvation were believed to be orthodox 
belief and membership m the visible church The 
frst instance of persecution on an extensive scale 
was that against the Dgnatists* of northern Africa 
la the early fifth century, who were both schis- 
matics and disturbers of the peace St Augustine 
formulated the theory ot Christian constraint. On 
two necessary counts he was already well con- 
vinced that the truth of the church’s teaching can 
be known and that the points rejected by the 
heretics are important. On a third requisite point 
he was convinced by the actual success of coercion 
against the Donatists, namelv that persecution is 
effective Such constraint was harmonized with 
Christian love on the ground that force was de- 
signed to save alike the heretic and his victims 
from damnation. Heresy must be amputated like 
a diseased member to conserve tbe health of the 
body Such statements were relatively innocuous 
in the mouth of St. Augustine because he did not 
personify the state nor admit the death penalty. 
But when these two further steps were taken the 
way was open for the Inquisition. 

It was a long' time in coming, however, for 
the western church was free from any important 
heretical movements from the barbarian inva- 
sions to the twelfth century, when after the first 
ofusades dissenting movements began to swarm. 
Against them was established the Inquisition*' 
The Protestant Reformation brought little imme- 
diate change The outstanding reformers like 
luther, Calvin and Zwingli believed jn the death 
penalty for heresy, or, as Lather preferred to say, 
for blasphemy Though the legislation against 
heresy in the canon law was rejected by the re- 
formers, the prescriptions of the revived code of 
Justinian took its place. But the Reformation, 
by breaking tbe unity ot tbe medieval church, 
contributed unwittingly to the rise of religious 
lihersy*. 

E G Hardy, Chrsstiantty and the Reman Goe- 
etnmem (1894, reprint 1925 ) , PerseeuUen and Ub- 
trtj Rrj-dyr rn Conor of George Ijncoln Burr, 1931). 

S H.E. 

Persephone; Daughter of Demeter, in Greek 
mythology. Abducted by Hades to become his 
wife and queen of tine underworld, she 'was al- 
lowed to spend two-thirds of each year with her 
mother. This myth is believed to have been the 
core of the Eleusiuian* mysteries. F o.m. 

perseverance of the saints: The last of the 
five points* of Calvinism* as formulated by the 
Synod of Dort*, 1619, ia thus named. The 
meaning Is that those elected by God are sus- 
tained by Hum In a state of grace*, despite weak- 
nesses and falls, and thus assured of final salva- 
tum. The doctrine I* stated in the Wei 


Confe s on of Fa th chap e XVII An old sub 
e t of on ove y be w cn Ca v n sts and Ar 
m n ans (Method sts) was he poss b 1 ty of fall ng 
f om g ace See final pe eve ante a h u 

Pers a rel g ona of The Aryan Zo oa t an 
and Sh e re g ons** The re g on of the an 
cient Iranians (Aryans), who invaded Iran about 
2000 B C , was that of their kinsmen, the Vedic 
Indiana they worshiped gods of nature or Daivas 
(Indra and the Nasatyas) and gods of human 
society or Asuras (Mithra and Varuna)} they 
recognized the mfiexible order of the world {rtta, 
Iranian askd ) , they prepared the sacred drink 
soma (Iranian haoma) , and they told the myths 
of the first man Yama (Iranian Yima) and of 
the killing of the dragon 

Zarathustra (“rich in camels”), or Zoroaster*, 
reformed this ancient Aryan religion He was 
probably born in Media about 660 B C and was 
active in Bactna where, after many discouraging 
experiences, he converted king Vishtasp (Hy- 
staspes). His teaching is best preserved in the 
five Gaihss*, the oldest hymns of the Avesta* 
(Yasna, chs 28-S3) In addition to the liturgical 
psalms of the Yasna, the Avesta includes the 
liturgies of the Vispered (“all lords”), the ritual 
prescriptions of the Vendidad* (“the law against 
the demons”), the 21 hymns m praise of angels 
(in part ancient Aryan deities) in the Yasht* 
(“worship bv praise”), and the layman’s prayer 
book called tCborda Avesta (“little Avesta”) 
Zoroaster did not entirely suppress the ancient 
Aryan mrthology, but he emphasized, like Bud 
dha* “good thoughts, words, and deeds ” The 
world 18 the battlefield between the forces of 
good and evil. The ranks of the good are 
beaded by Ahura Mazda* (“Lord Wisdom”) or 
Ormuzd, the supreme god, and his seven Amesha 
Spenta (“blessing immortals”) Spenta Mamyu 
(“blessing spirit” or Holy Ghost), Vohu Mana 
(“good mind”), Asha (“truth,” the cosmic or- 
der), Khsh-ithra Vairya (“desirable roval rule”), 
Armaiti (“piety”), Haurvatat (“salvation”), 
Ameretat (“immortality”); two other angels are 
Sraosha (“obedience”) and Ashi (“deserved good 
luck”) The army of good includes the diligent 
farmer and useful animals like the cock and the 
dog The ranks of evil include demons who are 
the counterpart of the angels, particularly Druj 
(“deceit”) and Aeshma (“wrath”) y after Zoroas- 
ter Angra Manyu (“evil spirit”), or Ahnman*, 
was opposed to Ahura Mazda as the embodiment 
of evil. Plundering Bedouins, teachers of false- 
hood, sorcerers, snakes, wolves, ants, and the like, 
are fighters m the army of evil and darkness* 
The duties of Zoroaster’s followers are the cul- 
tivation. of the soil, the care of the flocks and 
herds, the persistent fight against the nomads, 
and the spread of the true doctrine. Their re- 
wards are both teirestrial prosperity and heavenly 
bliss, but when an evil soul tries to cross after 
death, the Cinvat (“separation”) Bridge, it precip- 
itates into the House of Lies, to be tormented and 
be fed revolting food. At the end of time, after 
the final battle, there will be retribution “through 
the spirit and tie fiTtf the trathfnl will rtcave 
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e e na g ory the w k d w 11 moaii n da k 
ne In he a e pa f the A es a th ea h 
ng of Zo oa e wa upp men ed w h ala 

of A yan myth gy ( n Jic Ya h ) and mo e 

e abo e d a abo the u g} and he e 

h 0 ogy (a ud ng he au ee o ) Th ough 
the doctrine of Zurvan (“time” in the sense of 
fate) an attempt was made to eolfe the duahstn 
between Ormuzd and Ahtiman. Zoroastrianiani 
survives today among about 10,000 Gabars in 
Persia and about 100,000 Parsis m Bombay and 
vicinity After the Moslem conquest (637-6S0), 
the Persians adopted Islam* in its orthodox (Sun- 
nite*) form, but after ISOO the Shiite* (from 
Shi’ith, party) movement, which regarde All (d. 
661) and his descendants as divinely inspired 
Imams, became the national religion of Persia. 
See mystery religions, Sufism, Zervanism 

A V W Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of Art- 
cient Iran (1899) , J H Moulton, Early Zoroastrtatt- 
tsm (1913) ; M N Dhalia, Zoroastrteri Theolosy 
(1913) , History of Zoroastrianism (1938) , H 5 
Nyberg, Dte Reltstorten des alters Iras (Mittcil d 
Vorderasiat. Gesellsch <13. leipaig, 1938) 
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persOftal, God as: See God as personal 

personal cotinseliiig . See counseling, personal. 

personalism t (Lat., persona, s. mask, an actor, 
hifl role, dignity, cf. AHport, Personality, 25- 
29) A philosophical system in which persons (or 
selves) are the sole (or dominant) metaphysical 
realities, as well as the only ultimate mtnasic 
values. Personalism means by person “art indi- 
vidual substance of a rational nature” (Boethius, 
6th cent, although most modern personalists re- 
ject the old view of substance), rather than the 
psychophysical organism 

1) History. The term personalism was first 
used by Schleiermacher m his Reden (1799), as 
equivalent to theism* It was first used phi- 
losophically m England by John Grote (1S6S). 
It seems to have been introduced into American 
terminology bv Walt Whitman in his essay, “Per- 
sonalism” (m the Galaxy, 1868), Bronson AI- 
cott probably derived his use of the term from 
Whitman. Renouvier's te PersonnaUsme (1903) 
led to Its adoption in America bj M W Calkins 
(1907) and B. P Bowne (1908) W Stern’s 
critical personalism (1906) further popularized it. 
Some neo-Echolastics (Mantain, Mounier) call 
themselves personalists Modern personalism is 
especially influenced by Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
St Augustine, St Thomas, Berkeley, Leibmz, 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Lotze, and 
Eucfcen** 

2) Types Personalisms may be classified (fol- 
lowing Knudson) as atheistic (MTaggart), psy- 
chophysicallv neutral (Stern), relativistic (Re- 
nouvier), ahsolutistic (E Caird, A. E Taylor, 
J Royce, M W Calkins) and theistic, which lat- 
ter group mar be subdivided into idealistic 
(Bowne, Howisoa, H Rashdall, W. R. Sorley**, 
Knudson, Flewelling, Euckham, Bnghtman, D. 
Barnnga dt, J S Moo c) pmpiychiitic (J 
Ward, C, Haitahome, D H Paitcr W T 
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mind in knowledge, dualism of idea and object), 
and a metaphysics (the universe a society of per- 
sons) 

+) Theology The predominant Christian the- 
olog} IS theistic personalism, despite the mroadj 
of naturalistic, humanistic, and impersonahstic 
thought. Personaliatic philosophy has exerted a 
fruitful influence on diverse theological move- 
ments, such as neo-scholasticisra (Gilson, Man 
tain), Christocentnc thought sympathetic with 
neo-supernaturalism (E Lewis, J S Moore, N 
Ferre), and the ethical and social interpretatioa 
of Christianity (Scheler, H E Fosdicfc, F J 
McConnell). In the mam, personalism has ap 
peared in theology as a liberal, “modernistic” 
force, defending the concept of an omnipotent 
and absolute God (Bowne, Knudson, Rail, Buck- 
ham, Flewelhng, Wilson, Youtz, Calkins, Sorlev, 
Temple, Pratt), but more recently developing the 
idea of a God whose will is limited by factors 
not created by that will (Rashdall, Bnghtman 
Tsanolf, Hartshorne, Parker, Stace, Harkness, 
Berdyaev, Bergson, Tillich, Bcrtocci) The na- 
ture of religious experience and the relations of 
Christianity to culture, societv, and world religions 
have been investigated by Knudson and Hocking 

Personalists m general agree on the personal- 
ity of God (M’Taggart excepted), teleology and 
freedomism vs mechanistic interpretations, synop 
tic method as opposed to mere analysis, the ob 
jectivitv of ideal values, and emphasis oa eth cal 
and social experience Liberal personalists in- 
cline toward an ethical, personal, rational rein 
terpretation of Christian thought about the Trin- 
ity* (most personalists are modaliets), the incar 
nation (rejecting the “two natures”), mspiration, 
revelation (denying the revelation of fixed dog 
mas), the sacraments (note Bowman, A Sacra 
mental Unavorse'), conversion (see Strickland, 
Psychology of Reltgtotis Experience), and saha 
taon. Personalists tend toward semi-Pelagianism 
and toward Arminian rather than Calvinistic 
views Liberal personalists oppose traditional au 
thontananism, irrationalism, romanticism*, ab- 
stract impersonal Platonism and mediaeval re 
alism, as well as Barthianism* (Cf reason in 
religion.) Kierkegaard*, like Nietzsche, is, how- 
ever, irrationalistic and romantic but personalistic 

The Personahst (Los Angeles) and Lumfnar 
(Mexico City) are quarterly journals largely de 
voted to personalism and its relations to theology 
Cf Bois, Henn 

See B P Bowne, Thetsm (1902) ; A C Knudson, 
The Philosophy of Personahsm (1927) ; Rail (ed 1, 
Religion ana Fuhitc A fairs (1937) , E S Bnghtman 
A Philosophy of Religion (1940) and C, Hartshorne, 
The Vision of God (1941) ksb 

per*oiiali>tio piydtolo^ See p^cholofy 
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Peshitta. Standard Syriac version of BiMe pro- 
duced and auttorized by Bishop Rabbula about 
•).20 4. C for use in cbu) ches of Svria and Meso- 
potamia. the 0 T. wis based on Oid Sviiac trans- 
lation of Hebrew O T made in second or third 
century A.D , the Greek Septuajint'*, and per- 
haps other sources, the N.T was partly based 
on the Greek, partly a revision of the Old Syriac 
“Separated Gospels” translated from Greek about 
200 AD, and perhaps partly based on the still 
earlier Sjriac Diatessaron* of Tatian*, valuable 
at places for determining original text of Bible, 
See s V Edessa , versions of the Bible, ancient 
Sec works of F C Burkitt rkw. 

pessimism' (Lat, -ptmimiftt, worst, superlative 
of bad) The view that tie world, espe- 

c ally human life, is wholly bad, or at least as 
bad as possible Introduced by Schopenhauer*, 
£rat used in English in this sense In 1878 (Ox- 
ford). For pessimism, evil is lasting, per- 
manent, alwava victorious! good, transitory and 
doomed to defeat Life is not worth living. 
F C S Schiller in Riddles of the Sphinx states 
that pessimism may be based on frustiation of 
the ideals of 1) happiness (Gautama Buddha*, 
Leopardi, Schopenhauer), 2) goodness (St Paul’s 
view of man apart from God), 3) beaut) (aesthe- 
tic pessimism, the supersensitlve Oscar Wilde), 
and 4-) knowledge (slsepticisra, as Pyrrho, Sextua 
Empiricus, and irrationalism, as E von Hart- 
mann) To these may he added S) culture 
iSpengler*) In addition to these theoretical pes- 
I m sms, there is psychological or pathological 
pass mism, an habitual mood of melancholy and 
despair See evil, happiness, meliorism, op- 
timism j value 

See irtidcs ''Optimism and Pessimism" m Bald- 
win ''Pessimism ’ in D Runes, Dietimstry of 
thlesophy (1P421 jSB 

Petnu, Denis' (Dionysius Petavius, 1583-16S2) 
French Jesuit distinguished aa an historian of 
dogma and chronologist His theological works 
naugurated a Roman Catholic theologv less given 
to speculation and more to historical research Be- 
cause of his works on chronology, Pe’au is con- 
sidered the founder with Scal'gci of the science 
of ancient chronology i ar. 

Peter' A name conferred by Jesus himself on 
Simon, the disciple who stood closest to him 
throughout his ministry In his house at Caper- 
naum, Jesus made hia home, and in almost all the 
incidents of the Gospel history he takes a prom- 
inent part He was the one disciple who tried 
to defend Jesus when he was arrested, although 
during the trial his nene broke down It was 
Peter who had th- first vision of the risen Lord, 
and the church at Jerusalem grew up under his 
leadership At a later time he took second place 
to James, whose influence was perhaps responsible 
for his breach at Antioch with Paul, whose liberal 
pos cion he had previously shared. According to 
tradition he finally made his way to Rome, and 
was put to death in the massacre on the Vatican 
hTI "n 64 A.D Matthew n his i coLm of tlic 


Messianic declaration at Caesarea Philippi, in 
sorts a passage in which Jesus acclaims Peter as 
the rock on which he will build his church. The 
passage 'tself IS of doubtful authentic.ty, but it 
may be granted that without Peter the church 
could hardly have survived. By his faith and 
ardour, his kindly and broad-minded temper, and 
not least bv his intellectual gifts (for Paul al- 
ways speaks of him as his equalj he saved the 
church la its earliest and most difiicult da>3 See 
chair of St Peter, Peter, St., First Bishop of 
Rome, Roman Catholic Church, ste 

Peter Aureoll, O.F.M • Renowned French 
scholastic theologian and philosopher The date 
of his birth IS unknown, he died in 1322 at 
Avignon He lectured at Bologna, Toulouse 
(where he vigorously defended the doctrine of 
Mary's Immaculate Conception*), and Pans, In 
the theory of cognition he tavored a conceptuahs- 
tic nominalism’* In 1321 he was appointed 
Archbishop of Aix, and was created cardinal He 
IS called the “Doctor Facundus” on account of 
his ready eloquence c v. 

Peter of Chelcice: See Bohemian Brethren 

Peter Comestor (died 1178) Chancellor in 
Pans and one of the first ones to write a com 
mentarv to the Four Books of the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard* He is known as U writer in 
Homiletic? and Biblical History See biblical his 
torv in Christian instruction s c T 

Peter Damian.; Born at Ravenna in 1007, Peter 
passed through a childhood of hardship Educated 
at Ravenna and at tlie UniversiC) of Parma he 
entered the hermitage of Fonte-Avellana around 
1033 Friend of Gregory VII and other popes, 
he spent most ot bis life combatting evils among 
the clergy He was named Cardinal-Bishop of 
Ostia by Stephen X in 1057. He died at Faenaa 
in 10'’2 Though Peter 'vas never formally canon- 
'xed, his fciist was evtended to the whole Church 
by Leo XII in 1823, who also pronounced him a 
Doctor of the Church p s m 

Peter de Sruys (i-c 1130) A zealous preacher 
of gospel povertj burned by a French mob (c 
1130) for his excessive attacks on the institutional 
church See Petrobrusiaiis Cf Henry of 
Laurarne 

Schaff-Heraog, Religious Eucycli/paedie (1883) Vol 
III, p 1818 RC.P. 

Peter the Hermit Peter was born at Amiens 
about 1050 Little is known of his earlier )ife 
into which legend has been woven His rfile as 
instigator and preacher of the First Crusade has 
been exaggerated far beiond h.stor cal fact He 
was but one of mans preachers, and his preaching 
did not begun until ifter the Ci'uncil of Clermont 
As leader of a small band he went to the East, 
arriving in Constantinople m August, 1096 He 
was present at the siege of Antioch in January, 
10^8, and sometime after this he returned to the 
West At Liege he founded the monastery of 
Noifmouticr where IicdcdLnI115 r lw 



Peter Lombard Pe e Lomba d as h s name 
nd a e wa b n n tlie I n p o n e of 

L mb dy a und he ye lOO and d ed a 
b shop of Pa 5 n 1 60 He tud ed fi a 

B gna h n v,en Rhe m and f m ne o 
Pa ’whe he m p ob bly a ed n 1 39 
Hib teaching m the cathedral bchooL began soon 
thereafter, and beti^een 1145-1152 he produced 
hj.s greatest work, the Lsi>n IV Sententiaritn 
Though this work was not characterized by orig- 
inality, It was bv far the most complete and avs- 
tematic compendium of theology that had appeared^ 
It soon became and long remained the theological 
tertbook of the Middle A.ges More commentaries 
were written on it than on an.> other book, the 
Bible alone excepted More important, Peter and 
his Sentencebooks inspired a school of speculati've 
theologians at Pans, whose great works developed 
theological spi^culatlon, crowned by the Summa 
Theologtca^ of St Thomas Aquinas’^ The Lom- 
bard also left two great biblical commentaries, 
one of the psalms, the other on. the epistle to the 
Romans Together these commentaries came to 
be designated as the Magna Glossatura. -See mys- 
tics of Saint Victor, penance, Peter Comestor, 
satisfaction, Sentences Cf Gratian psm. 

Peter Lombardis Four Books of Sent£ni.£s diS'- 
pUced all other existing textbooks The work is 
a compilation of the opinions of the Fathers, es- 
pecially of Augustine, and of Kia contemporaries 
He formal^ follows Abailard’s* method of con- 
trasting the patristic authorities, and in content 
he Largely follows Hugo of St Victor*’ In re- 
fraining from the discussion of purely philosoph- 
ical problems and from the application of phi- 
loeophy to theology, he follows the example of 
both He rejected Abailard’s special views and 
Hugo’s speculative elements the express rec- 
ognition of the authoiities he helped Abailard’s 
method to victoiy Although Hugh of St« Victor 
hid already factually mentioned &e\cn. sacraments 
—baptism, confirmation, euchanst, last unction, 
mariiage, ordination and repentance — it was Lom- 
bard who definitely effected their fixation in the- 
ological thought 

F Proteus, Pierre Lomheird (Paris, 18S1) , J N 
Espenberger, Dte Fhtlosophte des Petrus hombardus 
(Munster, isoi ) , M Grabmann, Qesehschte der 
schcUtsUschen Methode, (Freiburg im Breisgau, l9lli 
Voli II. jj jj 

Peter, Acts of; A wholly apocryphal* work, 
giving a legendary account of Peter’s last months 
in Rome and hia martyrdom Written m Greek 
m the early third century, it is known chiefly 
through an incomplete Latin version See pseu- 
detugrapha, NT English translation in M R 
James, Apocryphal Note Testament (1924), pp 
300*336 B s B 

Peter, Apocalypse ofi An early second cen- 
tury apocryphal* book, describing in some detail 
the lewards of the righteous and the pains of 
the wicked The £exh onginallv m Greek, has 
been preserved chiefly in Ethiopic English trans- 
la dh ‘ MR Jama, Afe rjphdl Nna Testa- 
(1924) jp 505 5 4 
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vengeful spirit that found expression in the Rev 
elation (18 6, 20) Christ’s way of enduring 
persecution must be their pattern in the fiery trial 
that IS now coming upon them They must obey 
the authorities and respect the emperor The 
Roman church had been calied upon by the Let 
ter to the Hebrews^ to teach the other chuiches, 
5 12, and responded not only with First Peter but 
with First Clement*, wiitten to the church at 
Connth at this very time But to overtake the 
dangerous note in the Revelation it claims the 
authority of Peter, one of its great historic spon 
sors, who had suffered martyrdom in Rome, and 
whose tomb is guarded It was w^ntten not far 
from A D 95, while the demand for emperor 
worship^ still hung over the churches 

Second Peter was written not long after the 
middle of the second century, to recall the churches 
to a lively expectation of the Second Coimog of 
Christ The writer knows the Fourfold Gospel, 
and the collected letters of Paul, which ignorant 
unstcadfast people twist to their own ruin, a 
clear reference to the followers of Marcion*. He 
Uso knows I Peter, Hebrews and probably the 
Revelation, certainly Jude**, which he repro 
duces prftcticall> in full in his second chapter, 
giving that passionate invective a nev? object in 
those who deny the Second Coming See pseu 
depigrapha, N T 

F J A Horf, The Ftrsi Epssih of St Peter 
( 1896 ) , J B Ma/Of, The EptJfle of St Jude and 
the Second Epistle of St Peter (1907) b j a 

Peter, Gospel of' A Syrian docetic* work, writ 
ten about 150 Onlv a fragment has aur\ived, 
describing the Passion and Resurrection English 
translation in M R James, Apocryphal Neu Tijr- 
tament (1924), pp 90-94. See pseudepigrapha, 
NT BSE 

Peter, Preaching of; A second-century defence 
of Christianity, preserved onlv in i.hort patristic* 
citations, English translation m M. R James, 
Apocryphal Ncps Testament (1924), pp, 16 19 
But the first three extracts on p. 19 may come 
from a different work. The Docirtne of Peter 
See canons of various churches. b s s 

Peter, St, First Bishop of Rome: (Catholic 
Conception) Since Christ established His Church 
as a perennial) living organization (cf Math 
16, 18) there must be at all timea someone to 
take Hjs place as its official visible head No per- 
fect society can be conceived without members, a 
head, and a common purpose that unites all 
Christ’s first Vicar on earth as head of His 
Church was Peter This is generally admitted, 
according to the well-known text, “Thou art 
Peter and open tim rock I shall build my 
Church" (Matt. 16 8-19) S aop the Church 
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(6 -i9') "ho was the first after Peter that ob- 
tained the Episconate of the Church of the Ro- 
mans’^ Then they selected Cletus (or Anacletus) 
and thereafter Clement (93-990* nta j to take 
Peter’s place as their head and bishop (Cf 
Vatican Councilj Sess. 4, ch 1, 2, rA Canon It 
also }A th. 4, H Denziger-Umberg, Enchtriitnn 
Symiolorum, Freiburg in Br^ 1932) pp JOl-8) 
hiot only did the early Chriatians look upon every 
Bishop of Rome as successor to Peter, but likewise 
believed and professed that since hia position was 
identical with that of Peter as pnmate of the 
Church universal, he was also endowed by the 
Savioui with the same pierogatives as was Peter 
(cf Decree of the Council of Florence, 1439, 
cf Denziger, i c p 253 No 694), for, anv and 
every head of any given organization enjoys the 
same rights, honors and privileges as his predeces- 
sor enjoved, in value of hii office, unless cur- 
tailed or enlarged by constitutional amendments 
made by duly qualified representatives of the whole 
body Accordingly, the Apologists* and Fathers 
of the Church attribute to the successors of Peter, 
as visible head of the Church, who came to he 
known as popes* or Roman Pontiffs, the same at- 
tributes that Christ conferred on Peter, le, 1) 
unified and unqualified executive power, based on 
John 21, 15 “Feed my lambs, feed mv sheep”, 
and on Math 16, 18 “to thee I give the keys* of 
the kingdom of Heaven”, 2) universal legislative 
power, “Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
shall also be bound m Heaven, whatsoever that 
thou loose on earth shall also be loosed in Heaven” 
(Math 16, 19), 3) supreme judicial power “And 
if he (i e., a brother who has sinned against 
another) refuse to hear them (le, two or three 
witnesses) appeal to the Church; but if he refuse 
to hear even the Church, let him he to thee as a 
heathen and the publican. Amen, I say to vou 
whatsoever you bind”, etc (Math 18, 17-18), 
4) infallibility (not to be confounded with im- 
peccability or prognostication, etc,) “I have 
prajed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not” 
(Luke, 22, 32) and finally, 5) primacy over all 
other bishops m the Church “And thou in turn 
confirm thy brethren” (»A ) , “feed (not only) my 
lambs (i e , the younger, the faithful of the llocfc, 
but also) feed mv sheep” (John, 21, 15) le, 
the bishops or spiritual parents of the lambs (cf 
I Cor. 4, IS, Philem v 10) That Ch-ist refers 
here to a spiritual food, i e , doctrine is evident 
from the whole context. After all St. Peter was 
not a shepherd by occupation, but a fisherman and 
even that trade Christ bade him relinquish for the 
spiritual catch of fish “Henceforth thou shalt 
catch men” (Luke 5, 10) Petei’s name in- 
variably precedes the names of all the other 
Apostles (cf Math 10, 2, Mark. 3, 16, Luke 
6, 13-14, Math 17, 1), and yet he was not the 

fi * m po^nt of iinoe to Have been ^alJed to th* 
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Eastern and Western Chuiches to the complete 
satisfaction of Catholic Apologists, theologians and 
historians (cf. “Pope”) These latter hold also 
that the primacy ot the Roman Pontiff both of 
honor and of jurisdiction over the Church Uni 
versal is entirely independent of the question of 
the historical proofs for the presence of Peter in 
Rome, although all hold that fact can be conclu- 
sively proven (cf. B. Conway, C S.P Question 
Box (1929), p 143), that It Is Independent of 
the military power and expansion of the Roman 
Empire during- the first three centuries which 
rather did e-verything to stav the progress of this 
Primacy rather than assist in Its spread, and 
hnallv that it is entirely independent of Constan- 
tine's conversion (313) ind the favors of subae- 
quent Roman Christian Emperors, both before and 
after Charlemagne (800 AD) The position, of 
the Roman Pontiffs, as successors of Peter, the 
first Bishop of Rome, retts primarily on biblical 
texts and traditional documents It is for that 
reason both dogmatical and historical All else is 
$upolenieiita*w and corroborative See clerg-y 
?or the Catholic interpretation of the Biblical 
texts used cf A Commentary on the New Te\ta 
meni Prepared hy the Catholic Bihltcal Atsccu^ion 
( 1942 ) 

Peter, St, chair of: See chair of St Peter 

Peter’s pence . The name given to an annual 
Ux, originally of a penny from each householder, 
levied in England by the papacy. w s h 

Petrarch: (1304-1374) Poet, scholar and rheto- 
rician, who is regarded as the pioneer of the 
Renaissance* m Italy. A writer of Latin verse 
and prose and of Italian Ivncs, a collector of 
mss , an amateur diplomatist, a priest who re 
mained orthodox in religion, and a close friend 
of Boccaccio* S.M a. 

Petri, Laurentius: (1499-1573) A younger 
bi other of Olavus Petri* became the first Lutheran 
archbishop of Sweden in 1531 His long episco- 
pate marked the establishment of the evangelical 
church in Sweden, to which he gave the first legal 
constitution (leadv, in in.ala, in 1561, though fiist 
adopted in 1571). He gave his church leadership 
in resisting roval encroachment and maintaining 
independent status. The inner life of the church 
was enriched by hts contributions in catechetical, 
homiletical, and devo-ional material, m Bible 
translation, hymn writing and liturgical formula 
tions The ecclesiastical structure of the Swed ah 
Chuich in the Reformation ceuod was due to his 
persistent and wise labors c JB 

Petri, Olavus. (1493-1552) The spiritual leader 
of the Reformation in Sweden Following tram 
ing m Leipzig and Wittenberg, Olavus returned 
to Swi^d^n and, with Laurentiua Andrac* loined 
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the k Gu a u Va a n n odu ng efo ms 
n Swed h Chu h and S a e He wa he ab e 
te a fo c 0 he d h Ref ma on tt 
h ana pdued tiona e a u e B b 
an a on apologe c trea 5 s a Sw d sh Ma s a 
S'wedish Hvmn Eookj hnmiletical and hiatoncal 
t^orka. Though aiding Gustavua in eEtablishing a 
church independent of RomCf he withstood the 
royal attempts to dominate the Church For gaai- 
erations to come the eontribulioas of Olavus de- 
termined the spirit and character of the Lutheran 
Church m Sweden. c J B. 

Petfobrasians : As followers of Peter de Bruys*, 
the\ reputedly disavowed church buildmgsj croases, 
infant baptism, the Lord’s Supper, prayera for the 
dead, ecclesiastical chants, and, indeed, all cere- 
mom allain 

Tit Cstholtc Bncyclopedtn (1913). Vol XI. p- 
731 R c p. 

Pfister, Oskar Robert" (1873- ) He was pas- 
tor of one of the city churches in Zurich, Switzer- 
land He recommended as an enthusiaatn, fol- 
lower of S Preud* the method of psychoanalytical 
healing for dealing with the problems of pastoral 
care As a leader in the psychoanalytic movement, 
he rejected Freud’s view that all the higher de- 
velopments of spiritual life, Christianity included, 
arc so-called sublimations of repressed seicual cora- 
pleites 

Tii Pi'choaaalyfK M.ithod (Londonjl913) . Du 
BfommtgieU dej Grafin Ztttzsnd^rf (Wien. 1925), 
2 ed , Zm Vsyehologu dis " -r-.- 

l^rn, 1923 1 : Atinlytischi 
du pfikUsehe Psychoanalysi < 

t Gottingen, 1927) H H. 

Pfleiderer, Ottoi (1839-1908) A German Prot- 
estant scholar and theologian An adherent of 
the so-called Tubingen School*, an Hegelian in 
philosophy, Professor of Practical Theology at 
Jena from 1870, and of N T and Systematic 
Theology at Berlin from 2875. Most important 
writings RdigienipAilosopiu (3rd cd 1896) and 
Das XJrckfiste'jitum 2nd ed 1902). s.u.a. 

pballic, phelbcism, pballisoi: The worship of 
the generative or reproductive powers of nature 
symbolized by the aei organs, the phallus being 
the male organ of sei. PhaUicism is found widely 
scattered <.ver the whole earth among most prim- 
itive religions, and usually wherever there is a 
fertility cult* The Imgam*, emblem of the Hindu 
God Shiva*, found in temples dedicated to his 
worship is an example Vestiges of phallicism 
are found m most of the more highly developed 
religions. See E , Vol 9, Article, Phalltsm. 

c.s s. 

Pharisees, the The Pharisees (in Hebrew, 
EerasAtm, a word whose meaning is shrouded in 
uncertainty) emerged as a distinct group a short 
time after the Maccabean Revolt. Though the 
od’cial adherents of this party were not many, 
they were the representatives, in actuality, of the 

eljgious behefs p-aetices, and social outlook of 
the u EOS only of the comroon people of thei 


day The Ph sa eaders u ual y ose fr m the 
ank f th n a ses and the ong and b e 
s ugg e aga ns he Sadd ee * he ep e en a 
t ves of he p esty a oc acy was n essence an 
a emp to demo a ze he Jew h e g on and 
remove it from the rigid control of the Temple 
priests. Thus, for example, a great many of the 
ceremonies introduced by the Pharisees in the home 
were originally part of the Temple ritual and 
limited to the confines of the Temple* Similarly, 
in their theological doctrines, such as the belief in 
the future life and the existence of angels* (doc- 
trines denied by the Sadducees) the Pharisees 
voiced the hopes of the oppressed masses 

The pharisees, as a whole, possessed a high de- 
gree of ethical sensitivitj. The NT. characteriza- 
tions of the Pharisees as “hypocrites” and “off 
spring of vipers” were directed against 1 tninority 
of insincere, hjpocntical members who were con- 
demned by the recognized authorities of the group 
itself, and not, as is mistakenly assumed, against 
the Pharisaic group itself See Hasideana, Israel, 

religion and theology, oTibe ,01 

XaCois Finkelstein The Pharisees, The So ctal Back 
ground of their Vattb (2iid Rev Ed 19^) , R T 
Heeford. Piaruaum, Its Aim and M-ithod fLondoa 
1912 ) . What the World Owes to the Pharisees (Ion 
don 1919) , The Significance of Pharisaism ’ in 
lu/atsm and the Pepnntrtgs of Chrtstsamp (London 
1924) PP 125 166. The Truth about the Pharuees 
(1923) , The Pharisees (London, 1924) , H Loew, 
' PJia.nsaisni m Judatsfft ^tsd CKrtslidmiy, i* coated 
by W O E. Oesterley (1937), pp 3 38, The 
l/eas of Pharisaism, JQR, N S , vf (1915-1916) 
pp 415 422. E.B. — L F 


phenomenallsin See epistemology 

phenomenology: Hegel uses the term to indi- 
cate the particular facts which express the progress 
of mind from the lower foims of experiencing to 
the highest stage of absolute thought In current 
philosophical literature it is used chiefiy to refer 
to the philosophy of Edmund Husserl* (1359- 
1938) and his associates Litcrallj it means “sci 
ence of phenomena”, where phenomenon is taken 
not in the Kantian but in the Greek sense of 
“that which displays itself”. Influenced by Bren 
tano’s “intentional” theory of conscious states as 
always “of something” and by Dilthey’s “correla- 
tivistic” view of subject and object as contributing 
mutually to a necessary relation, Husserl tried to 
apply Descartes’s method of rigorous doubt in 
such a way as £0 eliminate all except the 
phenomenon as it must appear to pure conscious 
ness All relation to fact and the empirical world 
IS “bracketed” la the phenomenological intuition 
we see the object as esdos or essence (Weseis), 
ie, as it must be and cannot help being In this 
way we begin where Kant left off and ask not 
how knowledge, but how logic itself is possible 
We And that it is possible because we can intuit 
diicctly Its relationships Our task is that not of 
deducing the rational but describing the coitceiv 
able, or that which comes with Evtdems as mcon- 
trovertihly given 

After analyzujg the enence u the noema 0 ob- 
jecti c pole of an n the lohjtt^rvo pole 
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groundwork fyr all science and knowledge But 
his apparent ■withdra'wal into idenlism did not 
solve the problem as to the status of objects o£ in- 
tuition, or the relation >^f the empirical to the 
transcendental ego, or the extent to which what 
IS ‘^given” 1C intuition has already been “taken” 
ty mind Much debate has ensued 

In general, Husserra followers ha\e adopted 
his method of ngid analysis rather than his at- 
tempts at system building, important as he him- 
self consideied the latter, and have applied the 
method with sigmiicant results in di3erent fields 
Thus Ma'c Schelcr* (1874-3928) has used it in 
his analysis ot values as essences and m. his de- 
Bcnotion of the experience of the holy, and Martin 
Heidegger* (18S9- ) has applied it to ontology, 

while Nicolai Hartmann* (1882-' ) has employed 

it in ethics Moritz Oeiger (1880-1937) applied 
pheiiome-nologv to aesthetics and Alexander Pfan- 
der (1870-1941) rebelling, with Husserl, against 
j.avchologii!ni, used IlusaerPs methods in his study 
of motivation The Gestalt psychologists point 
to HusserPs article PhtlosapMs als sirenge Wts~ 
un^chujt (1910) with its plea for 3 special psy- 
chological method as mfuencing their emphasis 
on configurations and on the nituitable nature of 
meanings Rudolf Otto’i (1869-1937) Das 

H(tltgs (1917) 'rt'as accepted by Huaserl as an ap- 
plication of phenomenology to religion* In the 
work of Karl Jaspers* (18S3- ) phenomeiiology 

fu*cs w th the philosophy of Dxtstenx Cf 
Peirce, C 

Cf E Husaerh Lopsche Untersuebun^en (l^OO-OIl 
2 vols , 14een 2 u emer reiff&tj Pbdfiamffnahgu nnd 
phanomenologtschsn Phflosopbt& (1913, tr. 

1931) » Max Schcler, Der Formatumuj in dur Ethtk 
etc {1926> , M Heidegger^ Setn und Zeti (1926) , 
N Hartmann, Efb:k {1926, Eng tr, 1932) 3 vols , 
M Geiger^ Zum Problem der Siimmungsein^hlang 
{Zetujhrffi fur Asjthetik etc vol VI) » A Pfander, 
Einfubrufig tn die Psychologie (1920) , M Farber, 
Phenomenology as a Method etc (1928), ed Pbtl 
osophicdt Essays rn Memory of Edmund Husserl 
(1940) , E P Welchi The PbAosobhy of Edmund 
Hussetl (194lK "D Cairns, Art Phenomenology in 
Dtotionary of Philosophy (1942) , S Hook, ' Hus 
fieri s Philosophical Id.cafism' Journal of Philosophy 
(19=^0) Also articles in Jahrhuch fur Phslosophie und 
Poanomtnoloi^iscbe Porsebung 11913-30) and Phil- 
osophy arid Pheaomsnoiogieal Research (1940 ) 

J*S B 

philanthropy See practical religion 

Philemon, Letter to: A i-unaway slave, named 
Onesimus*, probably from laodicea found his way 
into PauPs circle at Rome and became a Christian 
Paul knew well enough that there could be no 
safety for him until he had made matters right 
with hiB master Philemon, so he sent the young 
man back to him 'with a short letter of explanation 
Paul Wishes Philemon to receive Onesimus not as 
a slave but as a Christian brother, and intimates 
a With that Philemon would send Onesimus back 
to him, not to be his servant but to help him in 
ha r«lig*cnii wc^k In the enaptre a fnaa- 
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making the 'v^hole local church aware of Onesimus’ 
case and presumably of Philemon’s action about 
it Paul was sending Onesimus into the lion^fi 
mouth when he induced him to return to his 
master, and could hardly ha\e done Jess than 
bring the social pressure of the local church to 
bear upon Philemon This encourages the idea 
that Philemon is the Letter from Laodicea re 
ferred to in Col 4* 16, and explains why Paul 
should ha\e wished this personal letter read to 
the neighboring church at Coloasae A prisoner 
far away at Rome, he could still thro’w the pro 
tection of these two churches of the Lycus val- 
ley about the defenceless slave Onesimus, when he 
made his appearance before his master Philemon 
Probable date, 60 A D 

John Knox, Philemon among the Letters of Paul 
(1935J , s J 

Philip of Hesso: (1504-1567) Landgrave of 
Hesse, the most eimnent of the Protestant princes 
at the time of the Reformation* Having taken 
a leading part in the crushing of the Peasant* 
Re^'olution in 1525, Philip adopted the reformed 
faith and devoted himself to promoting uniQ 
among the Protestants and in securing military 
aid for them from abroad Seeking to bring to 
gether the followers of Luther and of Zwingli he 
arranged the Marburg colloquy bet'ween the two 
leaders in 3529 The formation of the Schmal 
kald League* in 1530 was largely bia work. In 
1534 he won a brilliant victory over Emperor 
Charles V* at Laufen and restored XJlnch of 
■Wuertemberg to h's duchv Philip's ambitious 
and successful course was halted by the disgrace 
attending his bigamy with Margaret von der Saale 
whom he married in 1540 with the consent of hia 
legal wife Chnbtme of Saxonv. Philip had aho 
wrung permission from the refomicra on the con- 
dition that the second marriage be kept aecret* It 
soon became known, however, alienating Philip 
from his confederates while strengthening the 
hand of his enemies Surrendering to the Em- 
peror in 1547, Philip was kept prisoner until 1552 
when the defeat of the Hapsburgs at the hands of 
Philip’s son-m-law Maurice of Saxony enabled 
him to return to Hesse tae 

Philipp], Friedrich Adolf: (1809-1882) He 
was professor in Dorpat (now Tartu, Estonia) Aa 
a converted Jew he applied Jewish legalism to 
the doctrines of the church Showing an inquisi- 
torial enthusiaam, he, with Kliefoth* and Diek- 
hoff, made the Mecklenburg church one of the 
most intolerant churches in Germany- See neo- 
Luther anism 

Ksrchliche Glaubenslehre (Stuttgart, 1854-79) 6 

vols H K 

Philippian*, Letter to the: Paul’s most loyal 
friends, so far as we know, were the Philippians 
who uhen they learned of his removal to Rome 
ft# a pr fton^r b‘« tr^a^- money fa 
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I'hilippists 

h 9 needs and sent one of th nun b Epaph od 
tu5 oot after Ii m Th 9 s the e uat on e 
£e ed n 4 10 20 and h ond ha f o 
Pli pp ans 3 2—4 3 ma be a e en h m 
by Paul when he £ e v d he g Epa 
phrodjtus became very sick in Rome, howe'ver, and 
when he was better, Paul sent him back to Philip- 
pi,, with a letter ejcpiaininir hie return This is 
the Situation reflected in 2 19-30, so that the first 
Kali o£ our Philippians may be a letter put m the 
hand of Epaphroditus when Paul seat him home 
to Philippi The outburst ag-ainst the Judaizersj 
3 2, IS in strong contrast to the tranquil tone of 
3 b, and favors this explanation of the letter a* 
the putting together o£ two notes to Philippi, rep- 
resenting two stages m the matter of the PhU- 
jppians’ aid If the letter is a unit, howe-vcr, it 
IS difScult to eee why the ^^busiaess** should not 
have been treated m one section, toward the end, 
which aecms to have been PauPs wav The en- 
forcement of humility by the example of Christ’s 
humbling himself leads to a great Christological 
passage, 2 1-1 1 PauPis- own disappointed hopes 
for a western miasion have taught him the great 
lesson of thinking on what is true, worthy, right, 
pure, amiable, kindly, 4 8 The letter or letters, 
if it IS two, must have been written early la PauPs 


itay la Rome, probably m A*D»^ S9 or 60 
J B Ligbtfoot, Si. Paul’s Epistle te the Phihp- 
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Philippists: Follower* of Philip Melaachthon* 
who toned down Luther’s doctrines of salvation 
hy faith alone and of the Lord’s supper, the latter 
to accommodate Calvinism They accepted the 
Leipaij Interim* in 1548, were atoutlv opposed 
by staunch Lutherans, and suppressed m 1574 by 
the Elector of Saxonj, Cf. Formula of Concord. 

E C K 

Phllistiaes: Ancient people who gave to Pales- 
tine its name and are often mentioned m the 
0 T, By their attacks on the Israelites, they are 
partly responsible for the rise of the Israelite mon- 
archy 

See R A. S Macalistei, The Philtsstnes, their 
History and CtvtUzation (1?14) ; O Eissfeldt, Phtl- 
met und Phomzet (1936) slt 

Philo Judaeus. (50 BC-50 AD) Being- a pure 
combination of Hebraism and Hellenism, his ex- 
tant writings form a fairly comprehensive the- 
ological system of the intellectual life of Diaspora 
Jewrv m Hellenistic Egypt" His w^ork is not 
systematic, being m the nature of a commentary 
on Holy Writ As an apologist he tries to show 
that all wiadom of Hellaa has its origin, in the 
teachings of Moses He explains God’s relation 
to this imperfect world through the intervention of 
the logos* His negative theology is only a means 
of stressing the perfection of God Not self-ef- 
facement, but ecstatic rapture, “enthusiabm” or 
''sober ebriety^’, will bridge the gap between man 
and God. By resorting to allegorical interpreta- 
tion’*', Philo transforms the historical personalities 
and cTcnti m into F fica- 
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Idles phstosophiques et reltgieuses de Phtlon d AUx 
andrte (Pans, 1925) , F Geiget Phtlon non Alex 
andreta also soxtaler Denker (Stuttgarf, ISaSi i 
Heinemann, Phtlos gnechtsohe und tMtsche Bildune 
(Breslau, 1932 ) ^ ^ 

philosophical theology l See theology, 

philosophy: {sphllos lover, sophsa, wisdom) 
The foJlowing, taken together, may weli serve to 
define the subject-matter of philosophy Philosophy 
is the “attempt to think clearly and rnethodjcally 
about certain notions (concepts) which are always 
turning up m our thinking and -which seem neces 
sary to our thinking but which the special sciences 
do not tell us about ('William James) “Phi 
losophv IS an attempt to combine the common ex- 
periences of life on the one hand and the results 
of the special sciences on the other into a consis- 
tent and harmonious world-theory '* (G T W 
Patrick) “The philosopher”, said Plato, “is the 
spectator of all tune and ot all existence.” ‘Ph 
losophv 13 the attempt to see life steadily and see 
it whole” (Matthc-w Arnold.) 

Introductory texts G T W Patrick, Iniroductmn 
to Philosophy (tev ed , 1935) , E S Bnehtuiaa, 
An introduettors to Philosophy fl925) , Vergilius 
Fcim, Ptrst Adventures in Philosophy (1936) 
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philosophy of history Herodotus is not only 
the “fathei of history”, he is also the first phi 
losopher of history “The god likes to check ex- 
ceeding things”, he savs. He wrote his book m 
order to prove the power and efficacy of Divine 
Providence He does not, however, recognise any 
fundamental difference bet-ween nature and history 
In that he is a genuine Greek Greex thought is 
centered in the idea of the cosmos as the divine 
order, this order is eternal, it does not change 
The strongest philosophic expression of this view 
IS the Platonic conception of the realm of Ideals, 
in such a scheme no place exists tor the ultimate 
meaning of an historical development, of the 
uniqueness and originality of the individual, of 
historical progress and escliatological visions 
These aspects arose not before the Christian faith 
began to infiuence the thinking mind 

The first representatives of a philosophy cf his- 
tory proper were therefore Christian thinkers like 
Tertuliian, Origen and Augustine** Especially 
the last deserves the name of the first great 
thinker who gave an account of the meaning of 
history Antiquity held that the cosmic forces 
produced cycles* of ever returning periods This 
theory -was seriously examined and rejected by Au- 
gustine (De ctvstaie det XII) The cosmos no 
longer is the ultimate reality, God is not like the 
gods subordinate to the cosmic order and to the 
all-po-werful might of Fate*, He is the Creator of 
the world and His mam purpose is the salvation 
of man. The appearance of Christ on earth n a 
unique event that jnakps histoiy ul tim atel,. niean- 
ngfii H story tui a beginning m Gud, has iti 
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In modern times thought partly returned to the 
Greek cosmocentnc point of view though in a 
fashion modified by the natural sciences. Instead 
of the religious philosophy of history a secular 
refiection emerged Human life was regarded as 
akin to annual life, huiran development as akin 
to die biological evolution. The first thinker of 
rank in this respect is Giovanni Battista Vico 
0668-1744). He described the development of 
nations as an analogue to that of the individual 
and tried to find out the law that controls both 
This naturalistic^ neo-pagan contemplation of man 
and human acts and’ acconaplishments culminates in 
the I9th century in the materialistic conception of 
history proclaimed by Marv^ and his followers 
and bj the Darwinists 

In the classical period of German thought and 
poetrv men like Lessing* and Herder, Kant and 
Fichte, Schellmg and Hegel***' created a philosophy 
of historv that would combine both the Christian 
and the modern views hy means of speculative 
ideas concerning the origin, the course and the 
end of human life The greatest, but also the 
most severely criticized panorama of the entire 
world history in its concrete development was dis- 
played by Hegel* who ventured to derive even de- 
tails from Ki 9 fundamental metaphysical principles 
jn a dialectical fashion 

After the decay of this metaphysical penod a 
new philosophic acienee of history was produced 
the theory of historical knowledge Especially in 
the last third of the l'9th centurv 3 manifold of 
aspects in this field waa discovered by thinkers 
1 ke Gufttav Droysen, Grundnss dsf HtstcnCj engl^ 
tr The Principles of Tiisiory (Bonn, 1893)) 
Wilhelm Dilthey, Pf-nlettung tn dte Getsteswts- 
s&r-chafien' (1883), Georg Simmel, Die Problems 
dcr OesLhtchCsphilQsopfae (1892), and Hcionch 
RickerC, Du Gren^en der natu'^zoisscnschaftltchen 
Begrifsbddurirg (1890-1902) See Heilsgeschichte, 
progress a e 

philosophy of religion. An inquiry into the 
general subject of religion from the philosophical 
point of View, i <? , an inquiry employing the ac- 
cepted tools of critical analysis and evaluation 
Without a predisposition to defend or reiect the 
claims of any particular religion. Among the 
specific questions considered aie the nature, func- 
tion and value ot religion, the validity or the 
claims of religious knowledge^ the relation of re- 
ligion and ethics, the character of ideal religion, 
the nature of evil, the pioblem of theodicy, re- 
vealed versus natural religion, the problem of the 
human spirit (soul) and its destiny, the relation 
of the human to the divine as to the freedom and 
regponsibihtj oi the individual and the character 
(if any) of a divine purpose, evaluation of the 
claims of prophecy, mvstic intuitions, special rev- 
elations, inspired utterances,, the value of prayers 
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ality, the existence and character of deity, the 
nature of beliet and faith, etc. 

The subject of the philosophy of religion is re* 
garded m conservative circles not as a discipline 
given to free philosophical inquiry hut as a pai 
• ticular religion^s philosophy In this form it is a 
more or less disguised apologetics or defence of 
an alreadv accepted religious taith While the 
data for this subject include the so-called classical 
religions, philosophv of religion, in the genuinely 
philosophical sense, takes for its material religious 
expressions of ali Ivpes, whether classical or not, 
together with all the psychological material avail 
able on the nature of the human spirit and man^fl 
whole cultural development 

The philosopher of religion and the philosophi- 
cal theologian in so far as they employ the spirit 
of free inquiry and philosophical method to mat- 
ters pertaining to the question of God and related 
questions find thc:r fields merging. Numbers of 
contemporary theologians ale philosophers of re- 
ligion and philosophers of religion theologians 
In 80 far as the theologian may limit his inquiry 
to the problem of Cod and/or to a particular re- 
ligion, his field becomes much more restricted 
than that of the philosopher of religion See rea- 
son in. religion, religion, theology 

W. E. Hocking, The Heamng of God tn Human 
Expeneftce (1912); J Rovee, Tbs Problem of Chris 
isamfy (1913), vols I and 11, G Galloway* The 
Philosophy of Religion (1914) , H. Holding, The 
Philosophy of Religion, tr from the German, 2nd ed 
(39i4), a Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of 
Religion fn d ) S Radhaknshnan, The Resgn of 
Relsgtm in Contemporary Phlosophy (1920) ; W 
R Matthews, Studies in Chnsuan Philosophy 
(1921) , W K Wright, A Student's Philosophy of 
Religion (1922), D C Macintosh, The Reasonable 
ness of Chnstsanity (1925) , P R Tennant, Phflo^ 
sopmeal Theology, in two volumes (1928, 1930) , 
D C Maantosh, The Pilgrmage of Fatih (1931) ♦ 
H. Bergson, The Txs/o SQurces of Morality and Re 
Imon ( 1932 ) , Contemporary American Theology 
vol I (1932), voi II (1933), ed by Vergilius 
Fermj H N. Wieman and B E, Melan^ American 
philosophies of Religion (1936) > V rerm, First 
Chapters tn Keligtous Philosophy (1937) , E S 
BrighOnan, A Philosophy of Religion (1940) , A C 
Garnett, A Realistic Philosophy of Religion (1942) 

VP 

Phoenicians. The word '‘Phoenician’’ is histor- 
ically, geographically and culturally synonvmous 
with “Canaanite* ” The Phoenicians called them 
selves Canaanites down to the end of Phoenician 
cultural life in Syrai, and their Carthaginian 
descendants still did so in the fifth century A D 
Canaamte language and religion can be traced 
back to the beginning of the second mlllenium 
B.C, and » there i& no serious reason for denying 
that Canaanites had been living in Phoenicia and 
Palestine long before, in the Early Bronze Age 
Thanks to the great discovery of hundred? of 
Canaanite texts of circa 1400 B C at Ras Shamirah 
(ancient TJgant*) in 1929-1939, we can show 
that the Phoenicians had just as sharply defined a 
religion a? the Egyptians* and Sumero*-A«a 
dians, though cruder in type 
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cha actenitia of pilpnl, i the harm niration. of 
ontradjcti mad tKc crUb uhmcnt f uni y m 
the Law 

Cf J Z Lautetbach, Jewish Encyclopedia (1905), 
vol X, pp 39‘43 B c 

Pmdar: Great lyric poet of Thebes (Greece) 
Born Cynoscephalae, near Thebes, 522 BrC Died 
at Argob, c 443 B C His works include hymns, 
songi, and panegyrics, both to gods and mui He 
celebrates the religious festivals, athletic games, 
the athlcte^s victory, the local hero, the illustrious 
dead, the men of noble birth Men and gods, he 
held, have a common parentage but different des- 
tinies Probably infuenced bv the Orphics winch 
rose shortly before his da/, he held that souls of 
men “come from the gods’*, and that human souls 
carry within thems>ehes the power to free them- 
fielvea, h/ their own efforts m a morally upright 
life, from the bodv or fiesh which imprisons the 
soul His influence was strongly felt in later 
classical thought in religion and philosophy Hia- 
toncally, his religious ideas appear among the 
liist of the Greeks to unifv the spiritual order of 
the gods with the spiritual order of men 

F VP* 

pious associations* See Catholic Societies 

pir, A rchgioua guide m the mystical pursuit of 
Islam The term is used especially in India to 
indicate a Moslem teacher in contrast to the Hindu 
^uTU See shaikh p b j. 

PjtnS' Literally the “Fathers**, the ancestors to 
whom reverence is paid in two hjmns m the tenth 
book of the Rig Veda, (IS, S6) The custom has 
persisted until the present in popular Hinduicm. 
Theoretically every dc\out Hindu home pays daily 
cult to the spirit of its ancestors css 

Pius V, St, Pope: (1566-72) Michael Ghilieri. 
(b Jan 17, 1504, d May 1, 1675) entered at 
Ae age of fourteen the Dominican OrJer^ in 
which later he distmgu"»hed himself as a preacher, 
professor and provincial A friend as well as a 
near relative of Giatnpietro Caraffa (later Pope 
Paul IV) he leceived from him in. 1556 the dio- 
cese of Nepi-Sutn, and in 1557 the purple (C^ir- 
d*nahi Ahxand^mus) As Geneisl Inquisitor for 
the Roman Curia* in Milan and Lombardy he in- 
corporated in his own person everything that the 
Catholic Reformation* exacted Even as pope he 
continued the strict life he had led as a reUgious- 
One would not style him exactly a polished diplo- 
mat This together with a certain lack of worldly 
experience placed him and the Chuich at times in 
precarious and delicate pobitions But as a re- 
former in the church his memory will remain im- 
mortal He doggedly pushed forward the reform 
m clergy and people as demanded bj the Council 
of Trent* In fact one might justly say that he 
cot only pointed out the way in his own person 
but also influenced for all future times the papacy 
and the Roman Curia, the Catholic clergy and 
the Catholic people in the observance of the con- 
ciliar decrees. He likewise earned out the wishes 
of Trent m publiihing the Cui^~bamuj R 


(1566) the reformed Roroin b rev ary ( 568) 
a d th Roman ftT saal (1 70)** He c ncnl 

cared the Bun - 7* coena dnectcd aga n t 

secular princes for undue interference in matters 
purely ecclei^iastical (1568), and reorganised the 
tribunal (jn foro i-n-ierno^ of the Sacred Pemien- 
/far*a (^1569) and other cunal departments One 
of the mam external objectives of his ponl.ficate 
was to break the Spanish poIitico-ecclesiastical 
pressure under Philip II , to fight new heresies 
and to keep the old faith intact, especially in 
Italy (rf “Bernardino Ochino’’, “PUei Valde^**, 
etc.) On Oct 1> 1567 he condemned 79 propo 
sitioAS of Michael Eajus, professor at Loiivam 
In virtue, of the Bull ^^Regnans ifs coelo”j Feb 28, 
1570, he ercommunicited Elizabeth of England 
and released her CUholic subjects from the oath 
of allegiance — the Inst time such an ecclesiastical 
penalty was invoked But it siarinlized further 
persecutions of the Catholics of the realm, rather 
than desibtance theiefiom, neither did it hinder 
the eventual execution of Mary Queen of Scots 
In the external regime of the Churchy Pjus, after 
the loss of Cyprus in 15*^1, was able to rally 
Spam and Venice to combine their forLca with 
those of the Papal States* and obtain, under Don 
Juan of Austria, the brilliant naval victoiv of 
Lepanto, Oct 7, 1572 Pius was beatified in 
I6'’'2 and canonized in 1712, the last pope to date 
to be raised to the honors of the altar 

Litt Official Acts m Bhllarium Diplomaium et 
Prmkgmum Summ, Roman Fntif iTorino, I860), 
Editio Tauiinensis vol VI vol (Naples, 1892 ) 
cf L Pastor, Htstc^y of the Popes (1929), vols 
XVII-XVIIi, for Letters of a diplomatic nature cf 
P Goubao (Antwe« 1640) biocr^hies by F 
van “Ortroy, Aral, BoUnnd vol XXXIH, pp 187 
2X5, Did de^U Thiol Cath XIL col 1647 55. 
Lexsbof* i -^^eologte u Ktrche VIJl, 504 
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Pius VI, Pope: (1775-99) Count Giovanni 
Angelico Braschi was born Dec 17, 1717 at 
Cesena Stationed since 1740 m Rome in the 
service of Cardinal Ruifo and Benedict XIV*, he 
became Papal Secretary and Canon of St Peter’s 
(1755), treasurer of the Roman Church under 
Clement XIII, Cardinal in 1773, and was elected 
pope on Feb 15, P75 The papacy at thia time 
was 1 X 1 a precarious condition and the new pope 
was faced with an enapiucal age of doctrinal and 
political “enlightenment”, defense of episcopal 
prerogatives entirelv indeoendcrit of Rome, and 
royal absolutism Through his fine sense of diplo- 
macy Pius was able to brave the storm, gam 
mmy a point for the papacy and save the dignity 
of the Church, c'ven in the face of apparent utter 
defeat He had to combat Febromanism* in 
Germany (Congress ot Ems, 17S4-85)*, Joseph- 
inism in Austria, which a personal vibit of the 
pope to Vienna in 1782 or even the Concordat of 
1784 failed to lemedv, and in Tuscany, where 
Joseph II’s brother was ruler, also Grllicanism* 
in France The schismatical Synod of Pistoia 
(1786) under Bishop Scipio Ricci forced the Pope 
to issue the Bull Aug 28, 1794 

condemning 85 Gallican and Jansenistical propo- 
sitions But the pope’t. greatest cross was the 
Frcjich RevointitMi tad al that t implied fer the 
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enjo ned the oath-bound dergy to repudiate it 
within +0 days. His alliance with the powers m 
1792 who weie opposed to the French Republic 
and [he provocatory death in Rome ot the Secre- 
taiy of the French Legation at Naples, Basseville, 
induced Napoleon Bonaparte to occupy the Papal 
States* In the Treaty o£ Peace of Tolentino> 
Feb 19, 179'^ insult was added to Injury by 
foicmg the pope not only to give up Avignon, 
Venaissin, Ferrara, Bolugna and the Romagna, 
but likewise to deliver to France SOO valuable 
manuscripts, 100 works of art and to pay a war 
indemnity of thirty million francs (In 1796, on 
the occasion of the Tiuce of Bologna, twentv-one 
million had already been paid.) On Kov. 19, 
1797 ikneona too was tom from the papal pos- 
sessions To fill to the very brim the chalice 
of the pope’s woes, Joseph Bonaparte, the French 
Ambassador, induced Rome itself to rebel against 
the pope Aftev General Duphot had fa'len dur- 
ing the revolution, French aoldic-s under Berthier 
entered the Eternal City, Feb 10, 1798 On Feb 
15, the Roman Republic was proclaimed and dur- 
ing the night of Feb 20th the pope, now m hia 
80th tear, was dragged under military guard first 
to Siena and Florence, then in March, 1799 by 
way of Bologna and Modena to Parma and To- 
rino, and finally, despite illness, over the Alps 
to Briancon, Grenoble and Valence where, suc- 
cumbing to the inhuman hardships of so tong 
drawn-out journey, the aged pope died in exile, 
Aug 29, 1799 Buried at first at Valence, it 
was only in February, 1802 that his remains could 
bu returned to Pome and interred (Feb. 17j at 
St Peter’s In response to an appeal of the 
clergy ot the United States, Pius VI, in virtue of 
a Papal Bull of 1789, erected the first Catholic 
diocese m the U S A , Baltimore, Md. with John 


Carroll as the first bishop. 

Bullarit Ramdnt CatnitnitaUo ed Barben (Rome, 
1842), vols V-X, CoUscfsc Brewm Pn VI, 2 vols 
(Augsbare, 1796) , Acta Pit VI, 2 vols (Rome. 
1871), Biographies by J, Bertrand, 2 vols fBat 
ie Due, 1397), Ferrari (Padua, 1302) J Gendry, 
2 vols (Paris. 1907) , L Pastor, GetchtchU der 
Fapite (Freiburg in B-r , 1932). Eng tr. not yet 
published XVI, 3, F Hayward, Le dtfnisr stecle 
ds id Pome ponttncdle (Pari^ 1917), pp 56-154* 
Diet de la fheol C<tth , XII, 1653 69, Sampson. 

Pius VI and the French Revolution in Amsr Cath. 
Qudrtsrh Revteto (1906), Ca!h Encyc , XII, 132, 
Lilliaa Brown Olf, Thtir Name is Prus (1941} 
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Pms VII, Pope (1800-23) Pope during the 
Napoleonic era, Pius VJI, (born Barmola 

Charamonti, July 14, 1740 at Cesena) saw the 
papal States* reduced to their lowest ebb, but 
also almost completely restored m the Cons^rcfiB 
of Vienna, 1815 At the a^e of 16 he entered 
the Benedictine Order"^, became later, 1782 Bishop 
of Tivoli and m 17SS Bishop of Imola Created 
cardinal (Feb. 14, 1785) by his predecessor, he 
was elected pope on March 14, ISOO at Venice 
Vcn*ce wa* a*" tha*" timf undf*** Austrian rule due 
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of cardinals chanced to be living. Crowned on 
Mar, 21} he was able to enter Rome, then under 
Frerch domination, hut enthusiastically welcomed 
bv the people, July 3, ISOO Piuh Vll^a greatest 
aide throughout practically the whole of his 
pontificate was the able Erccie Consalvi, Secretary 
of the Conclave, later chosen by Pius to be Car- 
dinal-Secretary ot State (Aug 11, ISOO) Two 
important problems immediately confronted the 
new pope the return of normal conditions m the 
Papal States and, at the wish of the First Coun- 
sel, Napoleon, a rehabilitation of relations be 
tween Church and State in France, so flagrantly 
disturbed during the French Revolution. Negotia- 
tions threatened time and time again to be broken 
off mdefinitelv due to the violent opposition of 
the Constitutional Church of France, the unwar- 
ranted assumptions of the legitimist monarchists 
and the unreasonable demands of Napoleon him- 
self It was onlv when Consalvi personally went 
to Paris and made wide concessions that the Con- 
cordat* of 1801) which despite future alterations 
and even repudiation was to play for a whole 
centurv so important a lole in later French politico- 
ecclesustical relations'! Mvas signed (promulgated, 
April iSj 1802) At the same tune, however, 
Nrpoleon published his hitherto secretly concocted 
77 Organic Articles referring to the Catholic 
Church and 44 to the Protestant Churches, all 
infected with Galhcanism* and, in general, sub 
;ecting every public act of the Church to the pre- 
vious approval of the go\ ernment— ^in other words 
an enslavement of the Church by an mimical goV 
eminent. Despite the protest by the pope in. 1803 
and again in. 1817, refusing to regard them as 
part of the Concordat, as also protested repeatedly 
by loyal Fiench bishops, the Organic Articles (ex- 
cepting Art 24 referring to the subscribing to and 
teaching of the four Galilean Articles, adopted in 
1682, bv professors m ecclesiastical seminaries) 
remained nominally at least m force unt.2 1905 
when ail diplomatic relations between the Church 
of Rome and France were severed (cf “Pius X”) 
The Corsican Molatcd with equal disregard of 
pledges and obligations the Concordat of 1803 
regulating ecclesiastical conditions in the Italian 
(French controlled) Republic When on May 18, 
1804 Napoleon, was pronounced hereditary em 
peror of the French, he mvitcd Pius VII to Pans 
to perform the traditional unction and solemn 
coronation. Hoping to obtain perhaps concessions 
for the papal States and a suspension of the Or- 
ganic Articles, Pius rather reluctantly consented 
Any illusions the pope might have entertained re- 
garding the future Emperor’s greater conciliatory 
attitude towards hib person, the Church and the 
Papal States, must have been dispelled by the up- 
ceremonious reception accorded him, and by the 
self-ccronation of the emperor at the Notre Dame 
Cathedral, leaving to the pope only the aanoint- 
mg- The sole favor received by Pius referred to 
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Relig-ious Orders. On May 16, I SO 5 Pius in vir- 
tue of a previously pledged and signed agreement 
was able to return to RomCj although even then 
the Emperor would have preferred to retain him 
under guard somewhere in France The emperor's 
hatred towards the pope mounted when the latter 
protested that he could not grrant a divorce to 
Napoleon’s brother, Jerome, from Misa Paterson 
of Baltimore; to crown his other brother, Joseph, 
King of Naples, or fnally to become Napoleon’s 
vassal in matters referring to the Emperor’s ene- 
mies On Feb. 2, 1S08 Rome was invaded by the 
imperial troops and on Mav 17, 1809 tile rest 
of the Papal States were incorporated into the 
French empire When Pius retaliated with the 
Bull of excommunication (Quum memoranda) 
against the robbers and usurpers of the Papal 
States (the Patrtmo-ntum Peirt) and all their 
abettors, even though the empeior’a name was not 
mentioned, he was taken captive on the night of 
July 5-6, and together with Cardinal Pacca trans- 
ferred by coach Srst to Grenoble, and later alone 
to Savona, where deprived of all his counsellors, 
he was treated most shamefully To regulate ec- 
clesiastical matters within the empire, with or with- 
out the consent of the pope, Napoleon convoked 
on June 17, 1811 a National Council that con- 
vened at Paris Although not entirely submissive 
to his will, the Council did decide under pressure 
that tf the pope refused to install the bishops 
selected by the emperor, tins right should devolve 
upon the Metropolitans An imperial commisaioa 
succeeded lq pressing from the weary and aihng 
pope his consent thereto But Pius remained 
adamant m the question of the emperor’s divorce 
from Josephine Although seriously ill the pope 
was dragged (June, 1812) to Fountainhieuj where 
Napoleon importuned him to consent to 11 pre- 
liminary statutes of a new Concordat (Jan 25, 
1813) which the emperor then promulgated as the 
new Concordat of Fountainbleu, Tormented bv 
qualms of conscience for ^his momentary weakness 
in aignmg an agreement that meant at least the 
indirect cession of the Papal States, Pius, advised 
and encouraged by Pacca and Consalvi, recalled 
hi8 previous consent on March 23, 1813 The 
fall of Napoleon brought an end to all further 
pressure and humiljatious on the weary exiled Ro- 
man Pontiff, On May Z4, 1814 Pius once more 
entered the gates of Rome Although once more 
forced by Murat to iee the Capital, March 22, 
1815, Pius was finally able to return permanently 
on July 7 Consalvi’s dextrous diplomacy was 
able to regain at the Congress of Vienna, 1SI4- 
1 5, With the consent of England and such states- 
men as Wellington, Tallvrand and Metternich 
practically the complete return of the Papal States 
to the papacy. Only a small strip of land re- 
mamed in the hands of Austria and this usurpa- 
tion was protested. The intra- and inter-relations 
With the other posters were fixed by Consalvi and 
promulgated in. the papal molapropno of July 6, 
1816 Certain modifications (reforms) already 
adopted during the French occupation were re- 
tained Banditry however, continued, until finally 
(HI Sept- 17 1821 Pans took itiong urea by 


publishing ins Bull against certain secret refrac- 
tory agents known as the ^‘Carbonari” (char 
coal-burners) On Aug 7, 181^ the Society of 
JesLis* was re-estabhslied, in 1SI7 concordats 
made with Bavaria and Sardinia, and in ISIS 
with Naples and Russia (referring especially to 
Catholic Poland). In 1808 the Pontiff erected 
for the growing Catholic Church m the USA 
the four new dioceses of Boston, New York, 
PbiladeJphia and Bardstown (later transferred to 
Loui&ville, Ky ) with Baltimore, now elevated to 
the rank of an Archdiocese, ag the Metropolitan 
See To these dioceses were added In 1820 
Charleston and Richmond, and in 1821 Cincinnati 
In 1817 Pius Vn signed a new concordat with 
Louia XVIII, which provided for an additional 
number of dioceses and repealed the Oiganic Ar 
tides, but the French Chamber of Deputies refused 
to approve it, so that the Concordat of 1801 was 
again invoked The erection of a few new Fiench 
dioceses was the only appreciable effect obtained 
through the discussions During the latter part 
of the rejgn of Pius VII the prestige of the papacy 
was enhanced b> the presence in, Rome of several 
European rulers. Under Pius’ pontificate Rome 
became, despite the arious changes of gov ern 
ment, the favorite abode of sculptors and artists, 
induding such renowned men. as the Venetian, 
Canova, the Dane, Thorwaldsen, the Austrian, 
Fuhrich, and the Germans, Overbeck, Pforr, 
Schadow and Cornelius, Pxua VII re-opened the 
English, Scotch and German colleges in the Eter- 
nal City and established new chairs m the Roman 
College The illustrious pope died Aug 20, 
1823 His faithful secretary, Consalvi, was des- 
tined to follow him into eternity in less than a 
year (Jan 24, IS24). 

For the P^al Bulls and official Acib of Pius VII 
cf Bullarn Komant conttnuattOf edit Barben, vols 
XI-XIV (Rome, 1846 53) * C D’HaussonviUe, 
L’Eglise Rem et U premier empire, 5 vols 3 (Pans 
1870, ff ) ; F Haywatd, denier slide de U Rome 
Ponti^cale (Paris, 1927), vol I, 55 238. G Con 
staot, L EgUse de Prance sous le copsulat et V empire 
(Pans, 1928) Recent monogcams and biographies 
by Mary H Allies (London, 1S97) , Lillian Brown 
01£, Their Name is Piui (1941) , and J Schraidlin 
Papittum der neues*en Ze/t (1933), i pp 1-366 
cf. Did de la Theol C&th. XII col 1670-83, Catb 
Eficyc XII 132-4, Wiseman, Card, Recollections of 
the Last Four Popes (1858) , J MacCaffrf^ History 
of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century 2 
(Dublin and St Louis, 1910) , Acton, m The Cam 
bridge Modern History vol X 'The Restoration 
(1907), G Head, Eng tr (London, 1850), Bar 
tolomeo Card Pacca, Memorse Istonche U830i 2d 
cd 1643) , Artaud de Montor, Htstoire dtt Rape P/e 
vn 2 vols 3 (Pans, 1839) n m h 

Pius IX, Pope: (1846-7S) Count Giovanni 
Maria Mastei-Ferretti, born May 13, 1792 at 
Sinigallia, received hia earlv education at Vol- 
terra (1802-09) and later at Rome In 1823 
he was sent as Auditor to the Papal Legation in 
Chile) thub becoming the first (future) pope to 
labor on (south) American shores Returning to 
Italy he was named Archbishop of Spoleto, May 
21, 1827, Bishop of Imola, Feb 17, 1832 and, 
after fruitful services iix both dioceses, created 
cardinal, Dec. 14, 1840 Aft^ an unusually short 
conclave he was elected pope, June 16, 1846 and 
crowned on June 21 Hii pontificate u 
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larlv noted 1) for the loss of the Papal States* 
on Sept 20, 1S70, thns weatmg the “Roman 
Question” (cf “Concordats”), despite the fact 
that m the beginning he was not adverse to a 
Parliamentar} form of government, 2) for the 
Declaration of the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception*, Dec S, I3S4-, to date the last defini- 
tion “ex cathedra’”' (cf “Chair of St, Peter”), 3) 
for the celebration of the Vatican Council*, 1869- 
■’0 defining papal infallibility and re-affirming the 
primacy of the See of Rome, 4) for the StJlabus 
of Dec 8, 186+ condemning 80 propositions of 
either theologically adjudged false or philosophical- 
ly untai'e propositions, and S) for the erection of 
many dioceses tnroughout the world, especially in 
the USA, and the creation of many prefectures 
and vicariates in missionary countries After hav- 
ing occupied the Chair of Peter longer than any 
ul bw predecessors (3Z yrs ) he died at Rome, 
Feb 7, 1878 and was buried, in accordance with 
his wish at San Lorenro bevond the wails of 
Rome Sec Kuiturkarapf, Syllabus of errors, 


Acta P« IX fRome, I85d 7E) , monograms 
and biographies by J M Slepisdmegg, 2 volj 
CIS??) A Pougeois (PiTis, 1S77-86)* 6 vols , Ej' 
Verceii WH), ) F (Londoa 1873 j , 

» Mglitor. 4 (18751 , M F Cosadc (London, 
iftTS) , Th O’Dwyer {London, 187?) , Dr Ara, 
M Dawson f)as She Kinth and hs Jimts Xin- 
1678 (Canada iSSOl , J Gilinary Sh^ <18781 J 
Mac Caffrev. Hut cf the Cath Church tn tse Nme- 
teenth Century (Dublin, 1909) . L Browne-Olf, 
T'bfir Harat ii fun <19+1) a.w H 


Pius X, Pope, (1903-191+) In marked con- 
trast to the pontificate of his predecessor, Pope 
Leo XIII* but complementary to it, was the reign 
of Pius X Giuseppe Mekhiore Satte was born 
June 2, I83S at Riese in the Proynce of Treviso, 
northern Italy. Ordained priest in 183S he was 
named chaplain m Tombolo, Pastor at Salaano, 
1867, Canon of the Cathedral of Treciao, 1875, 
Bishop of Mantua, I 8 S +3 Patriarch of Venice and 
Cardinal, 1893; and in the conclave of Aug +, 
1903, following the Austrian veto against Car- 
dinal Rampollo, former Secretary of State under 
Leo XIII (Instigated by Italy), he was elected 
pope. A simple devout 60 ul, pius was unalterably 
opposed to esternal pomp and ceremonial beyond 
■what his dignity required While criticiaed by 
some for his "method of procedure, he had as pope 
only one purpose in view as announced in his 
first encyclical* of Oct 10, 1903 and in h*a ^t>ia 
prop-ic* of Mar 19, 190+ “to renew aU_ things 
IS Chtiat” Among the outstanding solicitudes 
and reforms of hiS pontificate may be mentioned 
the preservation af the Faith, against the initial 
inroads made by Modernism* against -which h* 
issued the decree “LamentabiH” and the Syllabus 
of Rirots* (1907), accentuated by the encyclical 
Pascenit of Sept. 8, 1907 and Ae Meluproprui 
of Sept 1, 1910 -With, corresponding explanations 
from the Sacred Congregation of the Consiatonal 
dated Sept. 25, 1910 demanding that the oath 
against Modernism be taken, by all ecclesiastical 
autborrtics (still irt vogue) , 2) the new 
tion of Canon Law* ordered on March 19, 1994 
(Arduum sane) and virtually completed at the 


time of hiB death in 191+ {Codex dur's Canoeet~ 
Cl*), 3) the leorgamaation of the Roman Curial 
Congregations, the first since the days of Siictna 
V' (1587), tJig creation of the pnlodical 
Acta Apostohese Bed's, the ofiicial organ of the 
Kolv See (first number* Jan 1, 1909), 5) regu 
lation regarding the aacetical and scientifical edu 
cation of clerical students, especially m Italy 
(1907 OS), conceiDiag advancea studies in 
Biblical matters (Encyc. Quon'sfft in re btbltca'), 
March 27, 1906, and institution of the Biblical 
Institute at p.ome (Mat 7, 1909), 5) reform 
of the Roman Breiia^* through a rearrangement 
of a coaipletc wetUy reucation of all of the 
Psjlros, and the according cf special privileges 
for the Sunday formal is of the Missal* {Hitun-o 
aS'lata, 19 lO), 6) proiiibition of theatrical rausic 
during Divine Services and a re-accentviation of 
the Gregorian Chant*, but not emluiiva of phil 
harmonic motets (Dec 20, 1905), and 7) le- 
inculcation of regular erplanation of the Word of 
God by the Clergy, especially in Italy {Acerio 
mms April 15, 1905), and 8} the early and fre- 
quent tecepuon ot Holy Communion (Dec. 20, 
1905) 

Pius sought to regulate as far as the exist- 
ing disturbed conditions in Italy permitted the 
relations between Church and State, without how- 
ever, actually permitting Catholics, generally and 
formally spcaJcmg, to take part in public political 
elections (1905) He abolished the hateful veto 
So frequentl}, and even in the conclave which 
elected him, exercised by Christian kings and 
princes, thus insuring fur all future times com- 
plete freedom of papal election The ecclesiastical 
hierarchy was expanded and augmented through 
the erection of Apostolical Delegations* (cf, 
“Papal Legates”) in Mexico, 1904, in Australia, 
1914, through the creation of new missionary 
Vicariates in foreign fields and dioceses, especially 
in the U, S A, Interest in the Oriental Churches 
was fostered not only through the permission to 
use the Rutjieaiaa Rite* in North America (1910) 
but also in the erection of special Ruthenian. 
dioceses in Canada and in the U- S A., through 
the celebration of the Jubilee of St John Chrysoa 
tom in 1908; Armenian National Synod at Rome, 
1911 {Ex quo, Dec 26, 1910) and the Conatitu 
tion, Tradsta, Sept. 14, 1912 Diplomatic rela- 
tions with France, which had already been strained 
during the last years of the pontificate of Leo 
XIII* were entiiely broken ofi in 1905 through 
the repudiation of the Concordat of Pius VI* of 
1801, with subsequent separation of Church and 
State The pope also rejected the politico-social 
e-Tors of the “Sillon” (1910), a French associa- 
tion of young Catholics independent of their bish- 
ops. In 1914 he condemned the L’Action Prara- 
catse due to its monarchlatic tendencies Diplo- 
matic relations were also severed Oetween Por- 
tugal and the Holy See (Eucyc Jamdudum, May 
24, 1911), the same was true of Spam, at least 
temporarily (1910) 

Kind but determined, intent on the inner super- 
natural elevation and purification, of the Church 
rather than on her exterior glory before nations. 
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Plux X seems to have been destined hy Provi- 
dence to guide the Bark of Peter through the 
troublesome waters that agitated and rocked it 
during the fi’st yeais of the XX century, prior 
to the Fiiit World War^ which despite heroic ef- 
forts and personal appeal to the Emperor of 
Au''tria he was unable to preventb Honored after 
death as much as he was, revered m life, the 
process of his beatification was opened in 19234 
He lies bulled m the crypt of St Peter’s, where, 
m the basilica Itself, a colossal statue by Astom 
perpetuates h*s memory 

ALta Sarttae Sedts- and Acfa Aposiolicae Sedts 
(1905-14) SeppelMoffler, PapsigeschtcMe (Munich, 
1933) 49d-52l tr or an earlier edit by 

Frommeh (193-) , Bng biographies bv F A Foibea 
(London, 1919) , Pieranini (London and Torino, 
1928 and ’29) , A Waal, Eng tr by Berg (1909) , 
L Brown-OU, Thsjr Name was Pttts (1941) The 
Pope s encyclicals were published by Herder 

R.M H* 

Pius XI, Popei (1922-39) Ambrosio Damiano 
Achille Ratti was born at Desio, near Milan, May 
■^l, 1857, was ordained priest Dec* 20, 1879, 
obtained the doctorates of Philosophy, Theology 
and Canon Law at the Gregorian Universiiy, 
Rome; became professor at the Diocesan Seminary 
at Milan, 18823 librarian of the Amhrostaruij 
Milan, 1888, and Prefect of the same in 1907, 
during which tenure of office he edited many doc- 
uments and studies pertaining to the Church of 
Milan (4 -vols Milan, 1890-99)^ Promoted to 
Pro prefect of the Vatican Library in 1912 he 
collaborated with Francis Ehrle, S J., whom he 
succeeded as Prefect in 1914 It was in this 
capacity’ that Msgr Ratti represented the Vatican 
at the 70Clth centennary of the birth of Roger 
Baton commemorated at Oxford Benedict XV* 
made of the “diplomatist” a ^Miplomat” by 
Bending him in 191$ to Poland as Apostolic Vis- 
itator and raised him to the rank of a Huncio (cf, 
^^Papal Legate”), Oct 28, 1919, after that war- 
torn country, following the Treaty of Versailles, 
had received the status of an independent Re- 
public While functioning in this capacity h® 
wts named and consecrated Titular Archbishop 
of Lepanto In 1920 the pope sent him as Com- 
missary to watch over the important plebescitcs 
m Oberschlesien, East and West Prussia to de- 
termine the future German or Polish allegiance 
of those countries In 1921 Ratti was appointed 
Archbishop of Milan and on Feb 6, 1922 created 
cardinal. On the death of Benedict XV, he was 
eleL*-ed pope on the sevcndi ballot, Feb 6, 1922 
and crowned on Feb 1 1 The motto of the new 
pope ^‘Peace of Christ m the Kingdom of Christ’^ 
becarre the program of his whole pontiEcate, viz, 
to instill peoples and nations with the spirit of 
Christ in their personal lives and in their rela- 
tions to one another. Among the notable achieve- 
ments of his busy pontificate (he was an inde- 
fatigable worker) should be accentuated 1) his 
many encyclicals on timelv topics that attracted 
the attention as well as the admiration of the 
Christian ‘world, e.g , on the Christian Education 
of Youth, Christian Marriage and Family 
Life {Cai/f Connphit irondemnmg illicit birth con- 
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trol), on Christian Sociology, etc*, 2) the cele- 
bration of three Jubilees, 1925, ^29 and ^33, un 
paralleled m the history of the papacy, 3) his 
interest in Home and Foreign missions inststance 
on the imparting of Chiistian Doctrine, Catholic 
Action or the Lay Apostolate, advocacy of a na- 
tive clerg> and the personal consecration of one 
Japanese and six Chinese Bishops m St Peter^s, 
Rome, 4) hts love for the Oriental Church as 
manifested in the founding of a special commis- 
sion for the Codification of Oriental Canon Law, 
the erection of the Russian, Ruthenian, Roumanian 
and Ethiopian Colleges, the solemn commemora 
tion of tlie ISOOth anniversary of the celebration 
of the Council of Ephesus* (431-1931), 5) the 

holding of the Mission and Press Exhibits at the 
Vatkan and the founding of the Institute for 
Christian Archeology, the erection of the new 
Picture Gallery (Pinacotheca) to house the Vatican 
treasures of art, the building of the new Gregorian 
Univeraitv and of the new seat of the Roman 
Congregations m Transteieie, Rome, 6) his pro- 
motion of higher studies through the famous en- 
cyclical *‘D6us Scfenitaruw regulating 

university studies and the awarding of academic 
degrees in the Church, the founding of the Pon 
tifical Academy of Sciences (cf ^^Pontifical Col- 
lege”), the insistence on the reform of Church 
Music, 7) the solution of the Roman Question 
(cf ^Tapal States” and “Pius IX”) and the sub- 
sequent Latcran Treaty and Concordat with Italy 
(1929), 8) the defense of the Church and of her 
institutions against Atheistic Communism, Fascism 
and Kaziism, 9) his great chanty in Ending 
homes for the poor refugees of Eastern Europe, 
including Russia, and In subsidizing the needy of 
Central Europe after the World War I, and 
finally 10) the Beatification and Canonization of 
many Servants of God including the Englieh 
Martyrs, Sts. John Fisher and Thomas More, and 
the Canadian-Amencan martyrs, Isaac Jogues and 
companions 

A highly educated and sympathetic soul, but at 
the same time a fearless and determined character 
{Fides Inirepfda, according to the prophecy at- 
tributed to Bishop Malachy), Pius XI vrill live 
in history as one of the great popes of the Catholic 
Church Hi 8 life was blameless, his doctrines al- 
ways abreast of the times, hia viewpoints interna 
tional and universal, and his philosophy of life 
dominated by one thought, the knowledge of the 
principles taught by Christ and the practice there 
of by men and nations of all creeds, colors, races 
and professions 

Litt For all official Acta cf- Aaa ApostoUcae 
Sedis (Rome, 1922-39) Many of the Popes 
encyclicals, transi into English, were published 
by the NCWC of Washington, D C-, by the 
Pauhsts Press and by the America Press, both of 
New York City* Cf F R Hoare, The Papacy 
and the Modern State (London, 1940), George 
Seldes, The Yahcany Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 
(N. Y and London, 1934), The CathoUc Church 

Contemporary Europe (1919-31) edit by Msgr 
Peter GuIIday (1932) j Seppelt-Lofficr, Papstge-- 
sckfchte (Munich, 1933), English adaptation of 
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an ea 1 e ed on by H F omme Hts o y of 

h Pop {St Lou 1932) 542 552 
Bocaphies by C Fnmagalli Rome 1923) R 
FoneoelLi (Pa s 1928 F v Lana 2 (1930) 

A bh ha d Co ogne 929 P R Venez am 
Rome 935) P T Lomba do ( 925) W L 
Tonnsend (London. I930> , Hugh Waiwie, Roman 
FoBotain (1940) . Philip Hughes (London, 1932) . 
L Brosi’n-olf, Their Name ts Plus (1941) , Bene 
diet Williamson (London. 1931) > Dems G/wno 
(London. 1932) Special Studies Lord Clonmore. 
Pope Pius XI and World Reave (London 1938) , 
William Teelifig. Pope Plus XI and World Adairs 
(1937) , Cuddihy and Schuster, Pope Pius XJ Pub- 
he Arneritan Opinion (1939) , Morgan, An Ameri 
can Reporter at the Vatican (1936). Cf The Inter- 
national Year Book for the year 1939 (1940) For 
the Pope s otin literary works cf Achille Raih, 
Sr-itti Starlet (Florence, 1932) (also tians into 
Eng ) , N Malverzi, Pio XI net suoi tcritu (Milan, 
1925) G Galbiati, Bto-Btbltografia dt Achille Rath 
(Milan, 1923). R.MH. 

Pius Xn, Pope' (1939- ) Born at Rome, 
March 2, 1876 of a (papal) noble family, Eu- 
genio Paceili was first destined by his father, a 
Vatican Lawyer, to the study of law, the same as 
his own brother, Francesco, who was later made 
a Papal Marquis for hia services m helping to 
settle the Roman Question (cf “Pius IX” and 
“Pius XI”), in 1929 as intermediary between 
Pope Pius XI and Benito Mussolini Young Eu- 
genio, however, preferred to study for the priest- 
hood, entered the Capranica College and was or- 
dained in. 1899 He began his studies in diplo- 
macy at the Pontifical Academy, where he later 
became professor of Canon Law*. Under the in- 
fluence of (the later Cardinal) Pietro Gasparri, 
Msgr Pacelli desoted his talents exclusively to 
the work of the Congregation of Extraordinaiy 
Ecclesiastical Affairs In 1912 he became Under 
Secretary to Cardinal Merry del Val, then Secre- 
tary of State to Pope Pius X* and held this posi- 
tion until April 20, 1917, when he was named 
Nuncio (cf “Papal Legates”) to Munich and 
consecrated Titular Archbishop of Sardis, May 
13, 1917. In the summer of 1917 he held, in 
the name of the Holy See, important couversa- 
tions with the German Chancellor Bethmann-Hol- 
weg and, at military headquarters on the Western 
Front presented a personal letter from Pope Bene- 
dict XV* to the Kaiser urging him to endeavor to 
restore peace to the world It was through Arch- 
bishop Pacelli that the pope in the following 
August (1917) made attempts to mediate between 
the Central Powers and the Allies. During the 
turbulent days after the war Pacelli remained in 
Munich and concluded negotiations for a Concor- 
dat with Bavaria. On June 22, 1920 he moved 
to Berlin as the first nuncio accredited to the 
German Republic and there on June 14, 1929, 
he won one of his greatest diplomatic victorle# by 
the arrangement of a successful concordat with 
the predominantly Protestant State of Prussia On 
Dec 16, 1929 he was created cardinal and re- 
called to Rome by Pius XI* There, on Feb 11, 
1930, one year after the Lateran Treaty had been 
signed, he was appointed Papal Secretary of State 
to succeed Cardinal Gasparri In this post as 
chief diplomat of the Church (he was also Camer- 
lengo of the Sacred College of Cardinals) he 


shared w th P us XI the g ave once n ega d ng 
Ih pe e ution of die Chu ch n Russ a Mex o 
Spa n and G many desp e n the la e case 
the on 0 da of 1933 wh ch Ca d nal Pace 
h m elf had gned On the dea h of P ua XI 
Feb lO, 1939 and in the conclave which followed, 
on March 2, 1939 he was chosen pope unanimous- 
ly on the third ballot (61-1) and' assumed the 
name of Pius XII. He was crowned on March 
12, 1939 on the balcony of St Peter’s overlook- 
ing the piazza. On that occasion Joseph P 
Kennedy, former United States Ambassador to 
England, represented President Roosevelt The 
present pope is one of the most travelled of Catho- 
lic prelates In 1911 he w as a member of the 
Vatican delegation at the Coronation of George 
V in London, in 1934 he was Papal Legate to 
the International Eucharistic Congress at Buenos 
Aires, in 1935 he represented Pius XI at Lourdes, 
France, and m 1936 he visited the U S, A, 
where 'he travelled extensively by rail and air, 
visiting many of the leading cities of the countiy 
Throughout the World War II, Plus XII has 
been making constant efforts to effect conciliation, 
and alleviation ot the sufferings attendant on the 
war. “Peace” {Pax-Pacellt) was the theme of 
practically everyone of his addresses during public 
audiences, allocutions, in consistories and radio 
addresses Like Pius XI after the First World 
War he has been moat charitable in trying to al- 
leviate the sufferings of the Central and Eastern 
European peoples robbed of their homes and pos- 
sessions through German invasion of their tein- 
tories One of the greatest consolations to the 
saddened heart of the Father of Christendom was 
the appointment by President Franklin D 

Roosevelt of Myron C Taylor as his personal 
ambassador to the Vatican where repeatedly he 
has both delivered and received messages of a 
highly important but confidential character. The 
present conflict has not only strained somewhat the 
relations between the Holy See and Italy but 
also, early in June 1940, caused the American 
College in Rome to be closed and the students 
to be sent back to American shores for the com- 
pletion of their education. Many of them re- 
sumed their studies at the Catholic University of 
America at Washington, D C Fearlessly Pope 
Pius has not only exposed the persecution of the 
Church in Germany under Nazi regime but like- 
wise m other countries Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Belgnpn, etc On May 7, the Holy See signed a 
concordat with Portugal, one of the few countries 
in Europe to maintain peace Despite the war, 
there were to date two canonizations of saints 
during his pontificate, Gemma Galgani and Mary 
of St Euphrasia Pelleber, foundress of the uni- 
versally known Sisters of the Good Shepherd who 
take care of wayward girls (May, 1940). Among 
the Beatifications was that of Bl. Rose-Philippina 
Duchesne, who established the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart in the U S. A. m 1818. Among 
the important jubilees or commemorations of sig- 
nificant events was the fourth centenary of the 
canonical approval of the Jesuits*} the hpidmg 
of the first Synod of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
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of the G eek: Re ulay whh began a the 
G eek Abber of G o ate a a O 13 1940 o 

coEnmemD ate the Se en h E umen a Coun 

he d a N c n 787 J c 150th ann e sary of 

the f und ng of the N" th Am an H e a hj 

and the con»ecrat:on of John Carroll as the £rst 
Bishop of Baltimore (cf* ^*Pius VI^O > ^hc Golden 
Jubilee of the founding of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, AVashingtoa, D. C , etc Deaths In the Sacred 
College of Cardinals have reduced their number^ 
as of Oct 24, L942 to 49 of Vtliom only tv-enty 
are foreigner! No nevr cardinals have been cre- 
ated Since the Con&iBtory of Dec, 13, 1937 under 
Piu# XI Among the missionary concerns of the 
Holy Father saddened by the rum of so many 
chi^peJa, churches and religioue houaca m mission 
felds wa« the coniccration of twelve missionary 
bishop! of variou* race&> on the Feast of Christ, 
the King, October, 1939. Thirty nations now 
have diplomatic relation! with the Holy See, the 
latest to send a representative being Uruguay, the 
Srsi time since 1S9S 

For the official Acts of Pms XII to date cf Act^ 
Apostoheae Stdts /Rome, 1939, ) Cf. Tht Afn£n‘ 

cans Encycl Amtaai (1941), pp 617-20. 723; th 
(1942) p 629, The internattonal Year Book 

1939 (1940), p 6S1 ff , {ih 1941) Events of 1940, 
P 661 R M B. 

pixy, piilcy: In Engliih folklore, a fairy^, a 
poiiiblc origin or connection in Swedish fysk, a 
little demon or goblin*’, f l p 

piyyut" (deri'ved from the Greek pqutesy poet) 
Hvmns that were added to the qldcr liturgy. The 
author of the piyyut was called pavyetan Some 
of the oldeit payyetaanim were Jose ben Joae, 
Yannai and Eldtar Kalir. 

Cf G Dflutach, Umsh Encyclopedta, vol X, pp 
63 6S', J Elbogen, Der jUdtsche Gottesaiensi in setmr 
ges^hnhfiichen Bniwttklungj 2nd edition (Berlin, 
1924). pp 281 B B.C 

placet' {Lat, “it plcaaes”), or jR/gww» placef 
(royal approval) The right claimed by the State 
to approve of Ecclesiaitical enactments prior to 
their promulgation or execution The* practice 
made its appearance during the Weitern Schism* 
(1378-1417) In France it wa* applied by the 
Pragmatic Sanction* of 1438 as an instrument to 
regulate all acts tnd decrees emanating from 
Rome, Soon it spread to Spain and Portugal 
In Germany jt flourished especially during the 
penodi of Josephimsm and Febronianism The 
Cathtriac Church has constantly and energetically 
opposed the Plaoei as an intolerable abuse agamit 
her liberty and rights cv. 

plain chant : The ancient form of singing the 
church service, m umton and without meter 
Known alio as “Plain long*’* or “Gregorian 
chant.*'* »,s 

p)aiitSCtt^: Monodic solo or unison chant, unac- 
companicdj unmetncalj modal. Gregorian chant* 
IS pUmsong, a prose text set in free rhythm 
making use of the eccleBiashcal modes. Chants 
are «ther syllabic, in which one note serves each 
syllable, neumatic, m which some syllables have 
one note but most have groups of notes, or 
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me ma n wh h seve a no es o g oups of 
no c e e ea h sy able Se pa mouv 

Rev Dorn Jobne A N w S h ol of G eg lan 
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Ffaack, Gottl.eb Jakob. (I7S1-183S) He was 
professor at tbe University of Gottingen Posing- 
as a rational sopernaturalist, he evaded theological 
quarrels He -was the founder of the coraparati-ie 
study of the confessions and of the history of 
Protestant theology He delighted to unmask the 
histoiy of the Christian church of its gloriSed 
reputation. He robbed history of its ideal mean- 
ing and had the mania of deducing the great his- 
torical events from accidental and insignificant 
causes. He ruthlessly criticized the bestialities 
and atrocities of church history He debunked the 
great and famous men of the empirical church of 
their abiding value Church and Christianity were 
not identical for him 

Ceschtchte der Entstebung, dsr Veranderungen and 
der Bilduag anseris frotejrantiscitH Lshfbigftfft hs 
zur KenkordfenfoTmel (Leipzie, 1731-1800), S vols 
Geschtchts d$T pTOtesutSiftschen Tbeohgts van der 
Kotiiardisaformei its sn dte Mute des IS Jabriun 
derts (GotCii^en. 1831) . Qeschschte der ehristltch^ 
kfrcbhchen Gesellscbaftsvirfassang (Hanover. 1803- 
1809) . 5 vols. g jj_ 

Plato" (c 42't-c. 347 B.C ) Son of Anston and 
Perictione (a descendant of Solon’s family), pupil 
of Socrates, one of the greatest philosophers and 
Vinters of all time Born in. Athens (or on 
Aegina). While accounts of his life are partly 
legendary (including the story that Apollo -was 
hie father), a highly probable outline can be es- 
tablished (largely following Ritter), there is a 
recent tendency among scholars to recogntae some 
of Plato’s “Epistles’’ as authentic sources for his 
life. 

First period (427-407) through his ephebate. 
He received an excellent education, including mu 
sic or poetry. As a boy he heard Gorgias and 
Protagoras, the sophists, and his first teacher was 
Cratylus the Heraclitean Plato -was impressed 
by the Peloponnesian War (431-404), which 
ruined the Athenian Empire. 

Second period (407-399): 23 pupil of Socrates 
During this time Plato learned the Sdcratic meth- 
od, the dialectic, the irony, the doctrines that 
knowledge is virtue and virtue happiness 
Xenophon until 401 was aho in the Socratic 
group. Plato was present at the trial, but not at 
the death of Socrates (Apol 34A, Fhaedo 50B) 
The Frotagorasj and perhaps the Hipptas Mfitor, 
Lathes and Charmates^ may have been written be- 
fore the death of Socrates in 399 

Third period (399-387) study and travel. From 
399 to 395 Plato jeeme to have been at Megara 
With Zuclides, and may Have written the Euihy- 
phfo, the Apology, and the Cnlo at this time, 
and the Hipptas Major (if genuine), the Eufhy- 
demus, the CraiyluSj the Meno, and the Menexe^ 
nus (387). In 389 he made hia first journey to 
Sicily, where he met the elder Dionysius at Syra- 
cuse Stones are told gf his capture by pirates and 
hia ransom by Anrkeria on the return from Sicily 
la 388 he purchased the Academy, a public park 
or grove, equipped as a gymnaaiiun, and founded 
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hii of piulo^opby there- He wrote the 

Go fMj (388 o 387) u a p ogr^iti of prmaple* 
for hi8 Fchoo! 

Four period (387-367) constructive activity, 
Plato developed tie Academy and eng-aged in his 
most brilliant literary activity, producing the Sym- 
possumf the Fkasdoy the Repuhltc (^n■hlch was not 
all written at one time), the PAaedrm (379?), 
and the Theaeteius (369-368) In the Parme-nt- 
dts (367-366) Plato engaged in a closely rea- 
soned dialectical self-cnticism In 367 he under- 
took his second journey to Sicily, meeting Diony- 
sius II, with hopes of carrying out political je- 
forms, but made an earl> and disappointed return. 
Fifth period (367-347) the dialectical period- 
In 367, Plato’s greatest pupil, Aristotle* entered 
the Academy. Aristotle said of his teacher. ‘^Plato 
1 ft my friend, but truth is a greater tnend ” About 
364, Plato wrote the Sophist, after that, the 
Statesman (^PoUtscus)^ the Phslehusj the Timaeus, 
itft sequel, the (un^msHed) Ctt/tas, and the Lattts»f 
Plato made hirf third journey to Sivily (362-360). 
After hi# return, his friend Dion was murdered 
(352) Plato la aaid to have died while m the 
act of further literary compoftitioa 

See Platonistn for bibliography £ss 

PlfltonifiDl ! The philosophy of Plato*, and later 
Bystems infiuenced by him It is based on the 
dialectic* of Socrates*, as a method of Inquiry^ 
its main tenet is that objects of thought (Ideaa» 
forms, noumena) are eternally real, as opposed 
to tic transitory and relativelj unreal objects of 
sense perception (phenomena) Man can have 
knowledge (eptstemei of Ideas, but only opinion 
(doxa) about phenomena. Mathematical objects 
and ideal values (such as justice, the Beautiful, 
the Good) are the highest realities, from which 
God and man alike derive the meaning and goal 
of their existence. The aim of life is the knowl- 
edge of truth and the control of individuals and 
society by reason, although Plato also manifested 
mystical traits Platonism has exercised great in- 
fluence on Christian thought 

The thought of Plato was presented chiefly in 
the original and bnllUnt literary form of Socratic 
dialogues, not m the lecture or textbook style of 
Aristotle. His mind was continually developing, 
and the results of many of the dialogues were 
vague and tentative- He did not present a com- 
plete of unified system, nor can one be recon- 
structed from the dialogues ^Jevertheleas, certain 
toam ideas, summarwed in the following, are char- 
actenstically Platonic- 

I Socratic Elemants in Platons ThoughU 
iiote — There u diflcrtnce of opinion about the 
degree of otigiaahty to be assigned to Plato All 
a^ee that the earliest dialogues are reports of the 
thought of Socrates* , most hold that from 587 (or 
earlier) on^ the "Socrates" of the dialogues is to 
some extent a literary fiction, semng as spokesman 
for the thought of Plato J Burnet and A E Tay- 
lor however, hold that moat of the dialogues m 
which Socrates is spokesman are historically authen- 
tic This article is based on libe majority opinion. 
It IS assumed that Plato agreed with the views of 
Socrates, whether ^historicar or fictional, much as 
St Paul agreed with Jesus and the fraoition about 


1 CnUacii of the Soph itj* The Sophieta, 
popula teacher# rhet n and rtuc accepted 
pay for \heif mstrucuoa and hcid (Pfotageraa) 
that ^‘•man is the measure of all things.” Socrates 
refused pay and taught that, not the individual, 
but the rational, univerga! man is ^the measure, 
aft Plato said, therefore, ^'God is the measure” 

2 Method of dialectic * This consisted of 
truth-seeking by question-asking j Socrates asked 
for a definition and then asked whether given in 
stances fitted the definition, this led to search for 
a new definition. 

3 Belief in universals Particular facts are 
not knOMiIedgCi true science comes only from 
logical universals, correct definitions arrived at by 
dialectic 

‘4- Ethical emphasis. Socrates held that man ft 
chief concern is knowledge of the good, knowl- 
edge is virtue for him, and virtue is happiness* 

S Religious faith Socrates, while not con- 
cerned about metaphysics, was a man of praver, 
who believed in divine guidance (the datmonion)^ 
and in immortality {Apologyi Phaedo ) 

II Plato*s Afatn Ideas 

Note — -While accepting the thought of Socrates, 
Plato went beyond bun by moviiig from an almost 
exclusively ethical to a comprehensive interest, in 
eluding all realms of experience and all value?, by 
moving from a purely logical view of universals to 
to □ietaph\sical view of them as eternal Ideas or 
Forms, aod by a more developed psychology He 
presented many of his highest thoughts m myths 
(cf the parables of Jesus), 

3 Psychology and ethics. The soul consists of 
reason and two ‘‘irrational” parta, spirit (man’s 
active, conative nature) and appetite (sensuous 
deftires) Reason is man’s highest part; when 
properly developed, it produces wisdom When 
wisdom controls the “irrational,” spirit manifests 
courage, and appetite la controlled by temperance 
The ethical ideal is realized by justice, that state 
of the soul in which each part functions under 
control of wisdom, “minding its own business” 
(cf the charioteer in Phaedr 246, 253-256) 

Piety IS a part of justice (see Lodge, 531, n. 17). 

2* Social philosophy, Plato’s social philosophy 
is simply applied ethics. To each virtue, or part 
of the soul, there corresponds a social class (in 
the RepuhUc) To wisdom, the philosopher-kmga 
who are the chief guardians of the State (and live 
by communistic principles), to courage, the mili- 
tary class (auxiliary guardians) , and to temper- 
ance, the class of workers (artisans, farmers). 
That state is just in which all classes do their 
■woyk under the guidance of philosophical truth 
This just state is an aristocracy ^ lower types are 
timocracy j oligarchy, democracy (which Plato 
strongly opposed), and tyrann-y (the worst of 
all). 

3. Theory of knowledge, Plato was a rational- 
lat*, holding that science (epateme) did not arise 
from sense perceptions, which yield only opinion 
{doxa) Universals (especially mathematLcal 
ones) are the objects of true knowledge, and 
their a prion character is symbolized by the doc- 
trine of reminiscense — the theory that the univer- 
sals were perceived m the soul’s previous exis- 
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this hfe 

4 The hierarchy o£ Ideas. The true univeraala 
(IdeaSj forms) are objects of thought {noour?tena, 
noeta), ^‘colorless, nonspatial, intangible, truly ex- 
isting essence’^ {Fuandr 247), the eternal, objcc- 
t ve source of tioth and happiness for God and 
man alike The highest Idea or Form is that of 
the Good, all others (such as justice, beauty, 
knowledge, etc,), are subordinated to it m what 
has been called the hierarchy of Ideas. This is the 
hfst clabiSic formulation cf the objectivity of 
values'*, or ideals The problem of the precise 
nature of the Forms, and their lelation to the par- 
ticulais of sense (participation, imitationj limita-- 
tion), IS perplexing both to Plato and to hia atu' 
dents, 

5 Philosophy of religion Plato was deeply 
religious His religion was both rational and 
mystical (mfluenced by the Orphic mysteries), 
ethical (hence his censure of the immoralities of 
the Homeric Olympian deities), and metaphysical 
In religious devotion Plato is comparable to an 
Isaiah or a Jeremiah The Euihyphrc^ a dialogue 
defending piety, composed shortly after 399, was 
the first book ever written on philosophy of re- 
ligion Plato’s conception of God was that of 
ethical monotheism, although he often used the 
language ot polytheism and expressed his thought 
in consciously inadequate myths “We have never 
seen or rightly conceived a god’’ {_Fhaedr 246, 
cf 1 Jn 4 12), The Platonic God is good (Rep 
and Lazos X), and the descriptions of the Idea of 
the Good have led some to identify it with God 
The Fhaedrus and Ti^tfiaeuSy however, plainly rep- 
resent God as personal and the Good (the pat- 
tern) as external to God, God is the Father, 
Builder, Maker, PraTner, or Artisan (Dem^ourgos) 
of the universe He is not a Creatoi in the Jew- 
ish Christian sense but organizes a cosmos out of 
the chaotic matter (space-time) of the “receptacle,” 
ordering it in the “best possible’’ way in ac- 
cordance with the eternal pattern (paradetgma) 
Plato is therefore an exponent of the idea of a 
Snice God’^, and his view is a metaphysical dual- 
ism*, corresponding to his epistemological dualism 
cf phenomena and noumena, illustrated in the fa- 
mous myth of the Cave (Rep JBlc VII) Thus 
Plato laid the foundation for the Christian realm 
of nature and realm of grace, and for Kant’a 
idea of “man as a citizen of two worlds,” Despite 
this dualism, Hegel lightly says that Plato teaies 
“how near to God and how trulj one with him 
the human reason ib 

nil T/e Di-ielepment of Flaicn*im, 

1. The Old Academy (347-247), with Speuaip- 
pu«i following after Plato, emphasized Pythagorean 
and ethical traits of Platonism. Aristotle* was, 
of course, the greatest ot Platonists, although too 
independent to be head of the school 

2 The Middle Academj (247-129) became 
skeptical Arcesilaus (315-241) advocated suspen- 
sion of judgment, Carneades (213-129) taught 
that probability U the guide of life Neither wrote 
books, 

3. NeopIat f i Ti f am * (250-529 A_D-) was founded 


by Amm n ns Sacca ( 7S-242) and brough o 
brilliant deveiopmcnr by pjotmus (203-2'"9). Em 
phasizmg the mystical, duilistic, and pantheistic 
tendenc.es in Plato, Plotinus concei\ed the physi 
cal woild an emanation f^om deity (like a 
central sun), and regarded human mdi\iduality 
as the original am, due to union of being with 
non-being (outer daiknecs) Man is redeemed 
when, he finds mystical reunion with God St 
Augustine was for a tjme a Neoplatonist The 
Academy was closed by Justinian (529 AD ) 

4- Alexandrian Platonibin Philo* of Alexan- 
dria* {20 B C -SO A-D ), a Jewish theologian, 
emphasized the aimilanties between Plato and 
Moses, which he ascribed to dependence on Mo^ea 
as Plato’s source The New Testament and Neo- 
pbtonibm were influenced by him The Fathers, 
Clement (died 220 AD) and Ongen** (c. ISS 
253), were chief among those called “Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria” (see Bigg’s work of 
that title, 1913) (Boethius of Kome (c 470 
525) was famous for his definition of personality ) 

5 platonism m the Middle Ages Until about 
1200, the influence of Plato (chiefly through the 
T^*aaeus and the versions of Neoplatonism m 
Augustine and the Pseudo-Dionysius**) was pre- 
dominant in Christian thought John Scotus 
Ermgena (c 800-877) held to a modified Neo 
platonic pantheism Anselm (1033-1109) and 
the School of Chartres** (12th cent), owed much 
to Platonic thought Neoplatonic mysticism in- 
fluenced Christian mystics, notably Meister Eck* 
hart* (c 1260-c 1327) The doctrine of me- 
diaeval realism*, that universals (cspeaally man, 
the church, the body of phrist), are real arose 
from platonism, although there was a tendency 
to interpret the universals as thoughts of God 

6 Platonism in Italy During the Renaissance* 
(late 15th cent). Platonism expenenced a revival, 
especially at Florence (Marsihus Ficmus, Pico 
della Mirandola**). See Pletho. 

7v Cambiidge Platonism* Ralph Cudworth 
(1617-1688) and Henry More (1614-1687) used 
a modified Platonism to oppose atomistic and 
mechanistic philosophies Berkeley* (1685-1753), 
m his Sins, although not of the Cambridge 
School, presented numerous Platonic ideas “Many 
an empty head is shook at Plato and Aristotle,” 
said he 

8 Recent philosophy Plato continues to be 
the source of vigorous philosophical development 
Platonic forms appear in the guise of the neutral 
entities of neO-realism (R B Perrv), the essences 
of G Santayana, and the eternal objects of White 
head W R Inge :s the leading modern Neo- 
platonist Modern estirnates of Plato evidence his 
continued hold on men’s minds. “All philosophic 
truth ifi Plato rightly divined, all philosoph c er 
ror IS Plato misunderstood” (Ferner) “The 
safest general characterization of the European 
philosophical tradition is that it consists of a 
senes of footnotes to Plato” (Wmtehead) See 
Aristotle and Aristotelianism, immortalitv, argu- 
ments for and against, pre-existence, soul, uitiver- 
battle ovO' 
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The and d E g h tir n 1 tton o P i o s by 
J w tt Ox 0 d Random Hoiiifi he G eek text 
and mo c a u a e an a ns appea n he Lceb 
C a Lib y Ha a d Un V P es S e 
n add on o he am a wo k of Ze Gom 
p W amow Mo 1 endo f and Lu o aw k 

W Pa e Pa and Pa n m 895) A E Tay 

lor, Plafo (192'^) , K C Lodge. Plato's Theory of 
Ethtcs (1928) , P E More, The PeligiOft of Plato 
(1928) J Burnet, Platomsm {1928) , J H Muir- 
head. The Ptatomc Tradtitcn tn Anglo-Saxon Phil- 
osophy (1931) , C Ritter, Essence of Plato’s Phil- 
osophy (1933), L Rohm, Platon (1935), F M 
Cornford* Plato s Cosmology (1937) , R Demos, The 
philosophy of Plato (1939), F* Solmsen, PlatfPs 
Theology (1942) eje 

Plenary Council; A council of the bishops and 
archbishops of a region, with a papal legate as 
chairman) powei is had only over church go’tern- 
ment and discipline in the reg-ion lrw 


gun at Pen ecost and tv 11 be comp e ed before he 
e ond Ad en E ng 1 o e y o gan zed the) 
ha e d ded on e ie as a g ounds no x 
gene a bod es a holding m Zar theo og s po 
ons The 1 a a ab e ensu ed 633 
churches with 22,961 members, and property val- 
ued at over $1,1 000 for the six branches of the 

denomination m the USA 
Bledsoe, art in Southern Revsew (April, 1877) , 
J S Teiilon, History and Doctrine of the Plymouth 
Brethren (London, 1SB3) , J J Herzog, Les freres 
de Plymouth et / Darby (Lausanne, 1843) , William 
B Neatby, History of the Plymouth Brethren (Lon 
don, 1901 ) , Henry Pickering, Chief 2^tt Among the 
Bfstbren (Loudon, 1931) Census of Religious 
Bodies, “Plymouth Brethren", 1926 (1928) 

M G R — ^ w s 


pneuma; See soul 


plenitude potestatis * (fullness of power) In 
the language of Leo I it was the unrestricted au- 
thority of the pope as agamet that of a metro- 
politan bishop. Medieval popes and their aup' 
porters otten added to the expression '’W 
poralibus et in spintualtbus*’ in asserting absolute 
claims over church and secular power This 
claim IS controverted by Ockham, Marsigho* the 
later ConciIiansU and the Reformers 

O Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages 
(1900), trans F W MaitUnd jtm. 

PlethO) George Gemisthua* (c 1355-1450) A 
Bvzantine who lived in Greece until in his eigh- 
ties then came to Florence for the Council (1439), 
and remained to lecture on Plato He had founded 
a Neo-Platonjc cult in which he interested Cosimo 
de’ Medici and Cardinal Bessanon It was 
chiefly through h’s influence that Plato was in- 
trodui.ed to Renaissance Italy Hia ^Tletho” was 
an assumed name. w k o 

Plotinus See Nco Platonism. 

pluralism* See ontology 

Piyroouth Brethren: A religious society 
founded in England in the early 19th century as 
a small opposition, movement to the Anglican es- 
tablishment Paiticular protest was voiced against 
the close connection between church and state, the 
stereotyped forms of worship, and the church or- 
ganizations v^hich forced believers into many dif- 
ferent groups. The first meetings were held in 
Dublin. Ireland, in 1 S27, and the first permanent 
organization was set up in 1829 The name 
Plymouth Brethren was taken from its prominent 
society at Plymouth The most notable early 
leader, John Nelson Darbv, established congrega- 
tions over much of Europe, and made several vis- 
its to the American churches, after the movement 
came to America around 1850 through immigra- 
tion 

Doctnnally the Brethren are non-credal, using 
the Scriptures as their only guide. They have 
strong millenial hopes, and stress the atonement 
of Christ for man and eternal punishment of the 
unregencrate In organization, the Brethren hold 
that all are members of one great but invisible 
church, with Christ at its head, which was *^e- 


pneumatics : See Ambroaians 

Faeumatonaachi : See Macedomaniam 

poetry and theology: Poetry has made a unique, 
extremely valuable and far too little recognized 
contribution to Theology, vitalizing and enriching 
It intuitively, emotionally -and imaginatively 
Most of the classic poems of universal literature 
are to a high degree theological in import, m- 
cludmg Job, The Bhagavadgita**, the Greek trag- 
edies, Second Isaiah, the Divina Comnaedia (see 
Dante), the Tempest, Paradise Lost, Paradise Re- 
gained (see Milton), Faust (see Goethe), In 
Memonam (see Tennyson), and others and a 
multitude of the best beloved Ivrics are not only 
religious but in their o\vn way doctrinah pregnant 
with ideas of God, Christ, Immortality, etc. 

The influence of poetry in arousing, modifying 
and giving direction to religious thought la very 
great In the rejection or modification of Calvin- 
ism"^, for example, Robert Bums in Scotland and 
John G- Whittier* in America were quite as 
widely influential as the seated representatives of 
theology. In tempering and transforming the dis- 
turbing effects of evolutionary theorv upon re^ 
ligious thought Tennyson and Browning** (and 
later Corruth in hia widely read poem jelly 
fish and a saurian’*) have exerted a widely medi- 
ating and salutary influence 

Tnc Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the Ic'-e of God, the reality and conse™ 
quences of sin, the character and teaching of 
Christ and the influencea of the Spirit have been 
instilled into the mind and heart of the people by 
poetry m effective manner and full measure. Faith, 
hope and love have been given their vital worth 
and expressiveness by poetry, not only as graces 
but as ideals, in a way that has greatly illumined 
and reinforced Church theology and ethics, 

Hymnody, as a form of poetry, constitutes what 
might almost be called a branch of theology, the 
more effectual in that it animates and beautifies 
ideas and motives through the instrumentality of 
unagiaation and musi'Kal harmony See hymnol- 
ogy, hymns. J W B 

poetry, Hebrew: Hebrew poetry has certain 
earmarks differentiating it from prose The mpst 
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ob ou hr p a e am of nes Bu h re » 

a o me { a v on y hvthm) g e n. ag the 

eng h of 1 ne Th e a e va o theo es of 

Heb e'w me The d m n n ne a e tha 

Hch ne e e snap e (ns end ng) the num 
her of accented syUables is important, that of the 
unaccented possibly of no account Thus a “3+3 
metre” means that each of two parallel lines has 
three beats Quite distinct is the Kina or Lamen- 
tation* metre, 3+2 beats The existence of 
“strophe” is debatable Refrain occurs, though 
rarely (cp ps 42-43, ^6). Alphabetic Acrostics 
are poems In which each unit of one or more 
lines begins with the next letter of the alphabet 
W O. E Oesterley and T H Robinson, Intro- 
dvciwa tc tht Boohs of the O T. (1934) 

a.c.c, 

poitnenios : pastoral +eoIogy* a k r 

polemics; Argument among professing Chris- 
tians, in an effort to determine the true Christian 
view with regard to specif c questions A k R. 

politia ordmata: (appointed or organised gov- 
ernment) Although the Holy Spirit is operative 
in the church, it nevertheless is an appointed or- 
derly government in which as in the secular state, 
it IB necessary that there erista a gradation of 
rulers The church therefore aj a congregation of 
believers is also a political congregation. e h 

political law; See law 

political science: See soaologv 

polity: The provision made by a denomination 
for government and discipline These differ 
widely. Perhaps the most radical distinction is 
between the “low” type, which thinks of the 
Church as constituted “from below”, and the 
“high” type, which thinks of the Church as con- 
stituted “from above”. The former, in its extreme 
form, regards all authority in the Church as re- 
siding in, and inalienable from, the individual 
member The Church, which is identified wi+ a 
single congregation, is constituted by a compact 
wherein a number of individual believers agree 
to common action for mutual spiritual benefit and 
lenrice Any officers chosen may act only in the 
name of the congregation, and not by right of 
authority delegated to them as inherent in their 
office Any groups representing more than one 
congregation have only advisory authority over 
the participating congregations The “high” type 
of polity attributes to +c denomination as a 
whole, or to the Church Universal, an authority of 
its own (under God) vihi+ limits, or from 
which IS derived, such authoriiy as constituent 
groups, officers or individual members may pos- 
sess or exercise But “high” Churches still differ 
widely in polity Some think of the Church as 
an indispensable mediator of saving grace from 
God to the believer, so that rights and authority 
move from God, through the Church, to the in- 
dividual members i others think of grace as mov- 
iiUt directly from God to the individual, who thus 
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b omes a member n a body wh dh s mo e than 
the um f membe s and wh ch has an au ho 
y of a own o e the nd dual members The 
fo me mona h a o a o at c, wh le the 
a e s epub an n po ty The be examp e 
of a monarchical polity is that of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as conceived in accordance with 
the “ultramontane”* theory which now prevails 
in It The Pope* is God’s vice-gerent; all au 
thonty resides in him, the +urch is “the Pope’s 
house” The Church of England*, as conceived 
bv the “Anglo-Catholic* party” is the best-known 
example of an aristocratic polity For them, su- 
preme authority m the Chur+ resides, under Cod, 
in +e bishops* Our beet example of a republican 
polity IB the Presbyterian*. It it “evangelical” 
because, like the congregational* type, it is baaed 
on the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, 
but, unlike the congregational, it is “high” he- 
cause It attributes to the body of believers an au- 
thority of Its own, under God, which conditions 
the liberty of the individuals. It constitutionally 
delegates power to its elected officials The four 
basic types of polity, then, are the congregational, 
the monarchical, the aristocratic and the repub- 
lican, the actual polity of any denomination may, 
however, cut across these distinctions and may he 
still further modified by such factors as its attitude 
towards the civil au+ority See Canon Law, 
clergy, deacon, ecclesiastical courts, hierarchy, 
presbyter, priest Also see under various churches 

A X a 

Pollok Lectureship, The: Established in 1902 
and 1912 by friends of Principal A. Pollok at 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
The capital sum is $4000 Lectures are presented 
about every three years dealing with the subject 
of homiletics Among those who have appeared 
on this foundation are Professors Denny of Glas 
gow, H R. Mackintosh of Edinburgh, James Mof 
fatt, Basil Matthews of London. 

(Data from the Office of the Principal of Divin- 
ity Hall ) V r 

polyandry: The marriage* of one woman to 
several men. This is a relatively rare form of 
marriage, the best known people practicing poly- 
andry being the Todas of India prior to the pe- 
riod of British influence. Polyandry' among the 
Todas was accompanied by female infanticide, a 
natural counterpart to a marriage system in whi+ 
there is a plurality of husbands since universally 
the birth ratio between the sexes is essentially 
equal Compare with polygamy. K a m 

Polycarp ■ Born about 69 A D , died moat prob- 
ably m 139 A D. He became bishop of Smyrna, 
and entertained Ignatius* on his way to martyr 
dom His one surviving work is hi* letter to the 
Philippians, covering a collection of the Epistles 
of Ignatius Shortly before his death he visited 
Rome, to supaort the Asian view of the celebra- 
tion of Easter, and was received with veneration 
as the most eminent figure in the church. Re- 
turning to Smyrna he died at the stake during a 
popular outbreak against the Christians, and bore 
his martyrdom wi+ iinflinrhinp courage. 
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polygamy The ma age* of mo e than oae 
woman to a man, of -woraan to mo.e thin 
one man, or of teveral women to several men. 
In commonsense the word is misused since it 
generally refers to marriages m which a man has 
more than one wife, i e , polygyny. Polygyny 
has been a widespread form of marriage among 
both historical and pieliterate peoples. Compare 
with polyandry fi rjm. 

polyglot Bthles; Editions of the Bible in which 
the original text anti several translations ate 
placed in parallel columns The £rst and most 
femous was the Hexapla of Ongen*, which con- 
tained the O.T. in Hebrew, with a Greek trans- 
literation and four Greek versions. The Cotn- 
plutensian Polyglot (1S14-17) contained the 'N'T 
m Greek and Latin, and the O T. in Hebrew, 
Vulgate, Septuagint* (with a Latin translation) 
and Chaldaic k.h s. 

polygyny! See polygamy 

polyphony: The combination of two or more 
melodies* simultaneoualy The emphasis is hori- 
lontal in contrast to homopiiony which empha- 
sizes the vertital combination of tones aupportmg 
a single melody The history of music from the 
9th century to the present is the history of poly- 
phony. In the 17th century homophony chal- 
lenged the_ supremacy of the polyphonic style 
The greatest compositions of all times, vocal and 
instruincatal, are those which maintain a balance 
between the polyphonic and homophomc prin- 
ciples See canon, conductus, discaut, fugue, 
modes I motet, organum ehb 

polytheism' See theism. 

Pomponazzi, Pietro: (14-64-1325) Infiueatial 
philosopher of the Italian Renaissance*. He held 
that the iininortalltv of the soul, the possibility 
of miracles, and the treedom of the will could 
not be demonstrated philosophically, hut admitted 
that these truths were established on tfie basis of 
faith. In general he upheld the “double verity”, 
assigning ph.l5)8ophj to the speculative teasun, 
and religion to the jpractical reason. In spite of 
his philosophical views, he Insisted on his readi- 
ness to submit all hia tenets to the judgment of 
the Church c v 

pontifical , The term “pontifical” (from the 
Latin fenttftx pons facere, i bridge maker, in- 
tcrmediarj between God and man) is applied to 
any number of objects or functions referring to a 
“pontifex” oc bishop, and especially to the Ro- 
man Bishop as supreme head of the Catholic 
Church. In the pagan Roman Law the pontifices 
formed the supreme council of the emperor for 
the regulation of all religious matters and serv- 
iLtB At the disestablishment of the old Roman 
religion and the introduction of Christianity, the 
Pope* as supieme head of the Church and Bishop 


pontifacal 
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Pont fica! college In an ent R man pagan par 
an e the e ni gn £ d he o e adv e s of he 
Pontifei Maximus in the administration and leg s 
lacion concerning matters religious (College of 
the Pojit'fiees) During the pcr'od immediatelj 
following the Protestant Reformation in the 
British Isles, the term signified any coIJege or 
seminary even outside of Rnme (hence the ex- 
pression ' Semiaaiy Priests") founded by or 
plated directly under the jur.sdiction of the Holy- 
See, especially the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda, for the education and training of 
Catholic missionaries intended specifically for 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, e g , the mission 
ary colleges at Douai, Valadolid, Lisbon, Pans, 
etc Later the term was applied to all similar 
colleges or seminaries erected primarily for the 
education and training of toreign missionaries or 
intended for missions abroad, e,g., in South 
America, Asia, Africa, etc. Many ot those in 
South America were m charge of Religious Or- 
ders* Primary among all pontifical missionary 
colleges IS the College of the Propaganda at 
Rome, known also from its founder, Urban VIII, 
Collegium X^rbMium iAug. 1, 1627), intended for 
the education of missionaries for all co-untries sub- 
ject to the Sacred Congregation of the Propagan- 
da Since the publication of the decree “Deus 
ScsenSiaTum Dommus'^ (Mav 24, 1931) the term 
lias also come to apply to all those Catholic uni- 
versities and colleges where academic degrees may 
be Conferred presupposing of course a full ob- 
servance of all the provisions required for such 
degrees as laid do-wa by the decree, e g , the 
Catholic University of America, 'Washington, 
DC If a College or seminary is empowered to 
give a degree onlv in one or other branch, e.g, 
m Sacred Theology it is classified as a Pontifical 
Institute or “Facultas Theologica Pontificia” 
From both are to be distinguished Pontifical 
Academies, which under the patronage of the 
Popes, are stsBociations ot learned men for the 
promotion of sciences or spread of religious de- 
votions, etc. B M B 

pontifical mass: A pontifical mass is one cele- 
brated by the Pope, a Bishop, or Prelate enjoying 
certain privileges of a bishop but not consecrated 
as such, eg, a Profonotary* Apostolic or Mon 
astic Abbot. The pontifical mass leptesents the 
oldest liturgical celebration and sacrifice of the 
Eucharist*. It was celebrated by the bishop, as- 
sisted by priests (who co-celebrated ) and sur- 
rounded by the faithful. In distinction to this 
stood the Mass of the , Catechumens, m wbith the 
bishop assisted, not at the altar but at the throne 
or faldstool Among the distinctive features of a 
Pontifical Mass Is, besides the vesting at the 
throne (if an Ordinary) or at the faldstool (if 
not tile Diocesan Bishop, or if indeed an Or- 
dinary, but celebrating in the presence of a Car- 
dinal) the use of the PantipcdUu* , the kissing of 
the Book of the Gospels at the beginning of the 
Maas, chanting and recitation of the Intrott and 
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all succeeding prayers or lessons up to the Credo 
inclusive nt the thione or faldstool, the washing 
of the hands before the Offeriory (reminiscent of 
the old oblations of the faithful before the Of- 
fertory of the Mass) , finally, the recitation of 
the Gospel of Si John (part of the first 

chapter of St John) as the celebrant leaves the 
altar During the celebration of a Pontifical High 
Mass today there are besides the minor denes, 
also a Presbyter Asstsfensj two Deacons of Honor, 
a Deacon and Subdeacon of the Mass, and usual- 
ly two Masters of Cerenaomea The ceremoniea of 
the Pontifical Ma*s, as also of all ocher pontifical 
functions, are regulated by the C^remomale Epts~ 
copOTum See ma&s, Roman Catholic r m h. 

pontificalia: The word (cf. '‘'pontifical*^) is used 
canonically and liturgically According to Canon 
No 337 of the new Code of Canon Law PonUf.- 
caUa Signify chose episcopal functions at which m 
accordance with liturgical prescription! the bishop 
must use mitre and crosier^% eg, at a Pontifical 
High Mass^i e g , for the conferring of Major 
Orders, celebration ot Solemn Vespers, etc Lit- 
urgically speaking ponujicaUa signify all stiictly 
episcopal rights and privileges, e-g , a) the right 
while performing or assisting at solemn functione 
to use such liturgical garments or paraphernalia 
when and as prescribed bv the CeteTKomale Epis^ 
coporum, eg, pont'ficul slippers, buskins or litur- 
gical stockings, gloves, tunicella, dalmatic, moatt- 
ta, cappa magna and, formerlv, the rationale 
breast-plate, furthcrmoie such insignia as mitre, 
croKier, rmg, pectoral cross and pallium* (if a 
Metropolitan Archbishop), and finally such sacred 
vessels or pieces of furniture as the bugia (candle- 
it ck and candle). Book of the Canon, throne or 
faldstool and canopj or baldachin over the throne, 
b) the right to perform such functions as reserved 
by the Ponitjicale Romanumy specifically to con- 
secrated bishops, eg, the conferring of Holv Or- 
ders, Major orders m particular, administration 
ot the Sacrament of Confirmation, consecration 
of churches, etc , and finally c) to function or 
assist at functions not restricted exactly to bish- 
ops, but accompanied nevertheless by special cere- 
monies as prescribed by the Ceremomale Eptsco- 
porufft when and it performed by them, eg, the 
celebration of High Mass, ceremonies of Holy 
Week, exequies, etc If the Ordinary of a Diocese 
IS present, e.g , at the chanting of the Lsbera after 
a Solemn Requiem Mass he and he alone, besides 
the Celebrant, has the right to give the last abso- 
lution, even though he has not celebrated the 
Mass Cardinals, however, do enjoy this privi- 
lege likewise and have the right of the pontificalia 
in all of the above named cases, excepting that 
they may not confer Major Orders unless they 
be also consecrated bishops Abbots too, Prefects 
Apostolic and Protonotories* may use the pon~ 
ttficahay but in a more restricted sense Abbots 
may confer Minor Orders upon their own sub- 
jects and while doing so make use of the 
ficalifz R 

pope* The word ^Topc*' ii denved tr td the old 
eodoiatticaJ Latin “papa” f om the Grctk fmpar 


pope 

meaning father, m classical Latin pappus y as used 
by Juvenal Satires VI, 633, hence the expression 
as applied to the Pope ''Fatncr of Chiistendom’* 
Catholic theologians maintain, in accordance with 
the Constitution Pas£o<- Aeternus of July 18, 1870 
edited the Council of the Vatican*, that all the 
prerogatives — Primacy, Infallibility, Universal 
Powet, etc , accorded by Christ to St Peter* 
(“Cath Concept *’) — are also the pope’s m virtue 
of his being the successor of Peter as Bishop of 
Rome, Peteris See. Hence only he who right 
fully and canonicaUv succeeds to that See as 
Bishop IS actually entitled to and fautually exer 
cised down the centuries, the prerogatives of 
peter (cf “anti-pope”). In proof of this asser- 
tion Catholic histonans point to the evidences o± 
hi&tory. St Cvpnan*, e g , in the middle of the 
HI centurj (there is no doubt after that) claims 
that Cornelius succeeded to “the place of Fabian 
which IS the place of Peter” (Ep IV S, cf 
LIX, 14). Firmihan of Caesarea observes that 
Pope St Stephen claimed the right to decide the 
controversy regarding the rebaptism of heretics m 
Noithern Africa on the ground of his succession 
from Peter (C>prian, Ep LXXV 17) TertuI 
lian*, writing about 220 A.D., when he had al 
ready lapsed into Montani&m*, although disagree 
ing with the pope on the matter of abeolutiort 
from sms against the flesh which he (Tert ) held 
to be irremissible, unwittingly calls him the “Bi&h 
op of Bishops** or “Episcopus Episcoporum** (De 
PudiCitia XXI) “’fvho claims that he has the same 
povier to forgive eina as Peter had’* Tertullian, 
living at Rome would certainU have contested the 
claims of the pope had the papacy as such begun 
only in the III century About the game time 
Hippol>tus*, whom even Lightfoot* admits to have 
been the author ot the first part of the famous 
“Liberian Catalog*’ of popes, reckons Peter in the 
list of Roman PontifFs {Clement of Ramgy X 
259) A very ancient poem ^^Adversus Marcht 
onem*\ written at the beginning of the III cen 
tuiy, refers to Peter as having passed on to 
Linus “the chair** {cathedra*, cf. “chair of St 
Peter**) on which he himself had sat’* (Migne, 
PL II, 1077} In the ’Second ventury we have 
the famous passage of Irenaeus* (d 202) con 
cernmg the necessity of all churches, i.e, m this 
case, dioceses, being obliged to conform with and 
agree to Rome on account of its “superior pri 
raacy” (f^potiorefn prtncfpahtaiem’^) Irenaeus 
again speaks of Hygimus, “the ninth Bishop of 
Rome**, thus employing an enumeration that 
necessarily included Peter as the first Bishop of 
that See In the I centuiw we have St. Clement, 
a disaple of the Apostles, who after Linus sue 
ceeded Peter as the fourth in the line of popes 
In hi^ famous Epistle to the Corinthjans (cf 
“Clement, St , Pope of Rome”), written in 9-S 
or 96 AD he so evidently and authoritatively 
exhorts them in the Holy Ghost to receive the 
bishops who had been expelled through a turbulent 
faction, that Lightfoot {Clement I 70) calls it 
“the first step towards papal domination**. St 
Ignatiui'^ of Antioch (about *07) n hi* o 
Jd^r to the Romani r^fen o thor churrirei *» 
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the doctrines taug-hi ac Ilome> because this is» the 
Church founded h\ the g-Ionous Apostles Peter 
and Paul, for T.’vhich reason every other church 
must conform to it The \vell-known decision of 
Pope St. Victot (1S9-9S) in the question of the 
celebration of Easter in Asia Minor is an excel- 
lent example of the exercise of papal bupremacv 
even ami also in the Eastern Church in the II 
centurj The primacy of the Roman Pontiffs, al- 
though long taught the Catholic Church, was 
re coi'iirmed m 1870 by the Vatican Council in 
the famous Constitution of the IV Session under 
date of July 18, 1870, entitled Pastor Aeterizus 
As for the primacy, the abo-ve text of Irenaeus is 
important alsu for the mtallibihtv of the Roman 
Pontifis, based on Luke 22, 32 (cf. *^St. Peter 
Cath Concept’^- That this prerogative also 
passed on to Peter’s successors as heads of 
the Church "was solemnly defined bv the above 
quoted Constitution of the Vatican Council “Pas- 
tor Aeternus”. which based itself “uoon the de- 
cisions of numerous other Councils^’*— woids taken 
from the Council of Florence*", (1439). Al- 
though theie were a few Catholic Bishops op- 
posed m debate to the definition of pap xl infal- 
ijbilit) or at least to the advisabilitj of defimrg 
It at that time, once the definitun was declared 
they unanimouslv accepted it The declaration 
was accompa^^ted bv an adequate definition that 
mfalliDility applied only when the Roman Pontiff 
spoke ex cathedra (cf “chair of Peter^') i.€, as 
supreme pastor and teacher of the whole chuich 
in a solemn pionouncement, thus excluding any 
private opinions which a pope may have as an 
individual The extent of papal Infallibility was 
not defined explicitly, but declared by the Council 
to be the same which the Divine Master desired 
His Church to possess. Hence whatever the ex- 
tent of the infallibility of ail the b'shops of the 
world assembled under their common head, the 
pope, enjoy, that same infallibility the pope him- 
self enjoys when he speaks sx cathedray and this 
irrespective of the subsequent issent of the Chuich 
because the prerogative under the given conditions 
18 personal, oftccu Having once established 
the Pope’s primacy and infallibility, hie universal 
coercitive power ex ■jure logically foUowa 

(cf Math 16, 19)? his immediate and ordinary 
junsdiction over each and all the faithful taken 
Singly or collectively, also the right to convoke, 
preside over and confirm Ecumenical Councils, 
his right of entertaining, as the supreme judge, 
appeals of all ecclesiastical causes, whether pre- 
sented by an individual or by a canonically es- 
tablished diocesan or Roman court or tribunal 
It thus follows that a® supreme teacher, ruler 
and judge, the pope controls every department of 
the (^lurch’s life, whethei immediately, as through 
the Roman Congregations (departments of State) 
nd Tnbiiiuli or medUtely through the hp- 
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quenniai reports, subject to his rulings and 

amenable to his decisions in cases of appeal 

{Causae Ma)ores ) — and, m fact, e'ven liable as to 
advancement and also to deposition or removal 
from office, even tor disciplmarv reasons or expe- 
diency The pope as Bishop of Rome, is also 
Patri.aTch of the West, Primate ol Italy, Archbish 
op and Metiopolitan uf the Roman Province and 
Sovereign of the Vatican Citv He is Prefect of 
the Holy Office (which decides m all matters per- 
taining to taith and morals'), of the Consistnnal 
(ill chargi. of the appointment of bishops) and of 
the Oriental Congregation He bears the titlea 
of Pope, Summits Penufex, Pott-Ufex Maximm, Ser- 
etfj Seroorii/x; Dt-Vy etc Among his insignia and 
marks of honor is the use cf the tiara* or triple 
crown sigruf/ing his supreme doctrinal, executive 
and judicial powers The pope does not, like 
ordinar\ bishops, use the bent pastoral staff (sign 
of a restricted jurisdiction) hut only the erect 
cross, wears the pallium* at alt solemn ecclesias 
ticai functions and consents to the kissing of his 
foot (or slipper), as the characteristic sign or rev- 
creme to the Vic.tr of Christ, a custom going back 
as far as .the IX century The Pope ranks as the 
first among the Chustian princes and in Catholic 
Countries his anibassadora have precedence over 
all other membcis of the diplomatic corps Al 
though, e«ipeciaUy duiing ihe Middle Ages often 
put into office thiough the influence of German cm 
perors or powcrtul Roman famihee, the popes were 
elected, at fir^t thiough the Roman Clergy and 
Roman people and, since the ecoch-making decree 
of Nicholas II of 1059, b\ the cardinals of the 
Church While elections were frequently delayed 
for months, e\ea years, and orten tampered with 
by ambasaadoral interference and the use of the 
Veto, the cardinals according to present day legis- 
lation as latified by Piua X and Pius XI** meet 
m concla've at ledJ>t IS days (it may be extended 
to 20) aftei the death ot j. pupe, and elect freely 
and accept unanimously the choice of the major- 
ity A few days atiei his election, the new pope 
is crowned with impressive ceiemonies by the 
Cardinal ot Ostia, whose histoucal pr.-'^ilege this 
IS The most important ot the older chronological 
lists of popes aie that of Irenaeus (d 2U2), who 
writing between ]'^5-l90 AD enumerates the 
series from Peter to Eleuthenus {A.dv^ Hereses 
IIIj 3, 3, Eusebms, ilwr. Mccles V 6), the 
“Liberian, Catalog’’, so named from the pope whose 
name ends the list (Libenus 352-366), and the 
“Liber Pontificahs”* (composed at the beginning 
of the V century) and, as regards the earlier 
popes, dependent on the “Libeiian Catalog” A 
complete list of canonically elected or appointed 
popes can be found in any authorized Church His- 
tory or ecclesiafctical encyclopedia- (cf Cath 
Bn^c, e.g: XII 272-4J See clergy, patriarch 
Roskovany, Komanus PoaUfex (Neutra, 1&67-79), 
J6 voU cdiL Lther Pemt fuslu (PuUp 
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popes capt V ty ol See A gnon 

popes or Roman pontiffs Chronological List 
Cf Fernand Hayward, Ht^ory of the Popes 
{1903), Tbe New Cath-oUc Dutsonarsi (1929) p 
774 The Cathohc Directory pub! each year By 
Kennedy, (N V,), World A.lmaiac publ each 
year by tie New York World-Telegram, e g., 
1940 edition, p 572, Cath E-icyc XII 272-5 
Any authorized Catholic Church History usually 
carries a list of popes at the end -of the book or 
last volume See end of article “pope” R M H. 

Porphyry; (232 or 233 — ca 300 A.D ) Out- 
standing follower of Plotinua mainly in the 
ethical and religious doctrnes of his master Hia 
chief source of fame, however, comes from the 
treatise Etsagoge whereby he became one of the 
best known logicians throughout the ages. Also 
known for his polemic work against the Chria- 
tians, the earliest attempt of biblical text-cnticism. 
See s.v Neo Platonism sex 

Porter Foundation, the Henry D. ‘ The Henry 
D Porter Foundation, in the amount ot $3,500, 
was given to Pomona College, Claiemont, Cal- 
ifornia, in honor of the Reverend Henry D Por- 
ter for many years a missionary in China The 
mcome is used annually to bring to the college 
some prominent worker in the field of Christian 
Missions The lecturer upon this foundation may 
share in the regular classroom work related to the 
history, geography, politics, or religion of the re- 
gion from which he has come a c M 

Poseidon Brother of Zeus and god of the sea in 
Greek mythoiogv. He appears m the Odyssey as 
the enemy of Odvsseus and the source cf that 
hero’s misfortunes PGM 

positio: 1) A course, or portion of food, served 
to monks 2) In theology or philosophy, the 
thesis or view upheld in controverted questions 

c.v. 

positivism- The philosophy of Auguste Comte* 
and of thinkers influenced by Comte or by ideas 
similar to his. It starts, like Bacon’s philosophy, 
With a rejection of final causes, and goes on to 
banish entirely the search for any causes, espe- 
cially for a First Cause It restricts knowledge 
to mathematics and to sciences derived from 
phenomena observable bv the senses This anti- 
theistic philosophy of science is accompanied bv 
an anti-theistic “religion of humanity”, combining 
a lofty altruistic ethics with a somewhat fantastic 
cultus. 

Pofitivism exerted a wide influence in France 
(H Taine, E Renan, L Weber, Z. Durfchcim, 
L Leyy-Bruhl), Germany (E Duhring, E Laas, 
ZettscArsji fur posttrussuschs Pfalosophte), Austria 
(E Mach), Switzerland (R Avenarius), England 
(F Harrison, J H Bridges, T. H Huxley, W. K. 
Clifford, K. P n Tke Fo t ) and 
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Comte’s thought was introduced to the United 
States by a theistiy critic of positivism, G F 
Holmes, in Ths Methodiit Quarterly Peviezo 
(lS5i), as is shoTK'ii by iR L Hawkins m 
AugUite Comte and the United States (1936) 
The chief positivist in the United States was P 
Carus (Chicago), althoug'h positivistic ideas have 
had a rather wide influence through rehg-ious hu 
manists* and certain writers on sociolofv and 
naturalism J. Dewey's Instrumentalism 13 col 
ored by positivism. 

During the nineteenth century positivism was 
the dominant philosophy m large sections of Latin 
America^, representing-, in oart, a democratic re 
action against scholasticism Amon^ the leading 
figures are: Enrique Jose Varona (1849-1933) of 
Cuba, Gabiao Barreda (1818-18SI) of Mexico, 
Eugenio Mana de Hostos (IS39-1903) of Puerto 
Rico ("whose Inte^-ests were chieflv ethical, political, 
social, and educational, and whose works and 
bibliog-raphy were edited ably by his son, Adolfo- 
de Hostos, in 1939-19+0 under a governmental 
commission), Gonzaict; Prada (Peru), J Alfredo 
Ferreira and Jos6 Ingenieros (IS77-1925) of Ar- 
gentina, tbe former being active In a 9peci:ScaUy 
Comteaa fno\eincnt It was in Brazil, however, 
that positivism had a more extensive influence 
than m any other part of the world A positivis- 
tic motto, Ordem e Pregresso (older and progress), 
appears on the flag of Br-iril Even earlier than 
the founding of the Republic (1889), a ‘^church 
and positivistic apostol*^te/^ had been established 
in 38S1 with a Temple of Humanity in Rio dc 
Janeiro, it survives until the present time. One 
of its prominent leaders was R Teixeira Mendes 
Thought in Latin America has moved awaj from 
positivism in recent years under tbe influence of 
men like J Vasconcelos, A Caso, and E Nicol 
m Mexico, J A Franquiz in Puerto Rico, and 
A Kora, C. Albenai, and F Romero an Argec 
tina 

At present positivism is more influential as a 
philosophy of science (logical positivism) than as 
an organized religious movement, although its 
indirect influence is evident among hutnamats 
naturalism? ontology 

Sec E Caird, The Social Philosophy ard Keligton 
of Conte (2ad ed , 1893) , F. Harrison, Phs Post 
Uve Evolution of Rehgton (1915) , J Dewey, Recort 
sifucUon in Philosophy {1920) , L 2ca, El Post 
Ui/tsmo en Mexico (1943) For bibliographies of 
positivism, see Raud in Baldwin’s DtcUonary, vol 
ill, Pf, ir, pp <534-638, and art Tositivism”, by 
Guido de Ruggiero in Encyclopaedia of tbe Social 
Sciences The article is indebted to an unpublished 
paper by F Koniero, "Contemporary Tendencies in 
Hispano American Thought ' (1942) . e 6 b 

post-exilic In contrast with pre-exilic (before 
586 BC) and exilic (5S6-53S B Ck), poet-exihc 
designates the time between the first return and 
the Christian Era (S38-I BC), an obscure pe- 
riod with little historical writing except Ezra 
N and M«cahcea**> time of on 
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postillao 

of Jews p e y dom nan e lega sm and eme g 
ag ba m The e g on of th s pe od s 
sp k n of a Juda m n on a w th He 
be Re g on o Rel g on of I ael n p e- 
ex t mes Sec ex le p e-ex 1 c k e w 

postilke: See Biblical histoij in Christian in- 
struction. 

postminennialism or postminenarianlsto : 
The belief that the thousand year reign of Christ 
on earth will come after the gospel has been 
spread and become effective throughout the world 
The condition thus reached will last for a thou- 
sand years In this period the Jews will be con- 
verted to Christianity 'Ifter a brief but terrible 
conSict between the Christian and evil forces 
Christ will appear and the general resurrection 
and the final judgment* will follow. The earth 
will then be destroyed by fire and a new heaven 
and a new earth will be revealed. See premil- 
lenarianism, milleaarianiam S. J. Case^ TA« 
MfllerMtal Hope (1918). wws. 

post-Nicene Fathers: See patristics Cf Ante- 
Nicene Fathers 

postulant: ; (Lat , peitulane, petitioner) Usually 
an applicant for admission to a religious order 
under prelitiunaty probation. In the Episcopal 
Church a similar applicant lor admission to or- 
dination. B S.E. 

potentia: (L. potent, partic of potse, to be able) 
Literally, power, ability, capacity. More ade- 
ijuately, the ability to change or a tendency toward 
actuality Whereas possibility is the mere con- 
ceivability or non-repugnance of an idea, potency 
or potentiality is possibility plus, implying raw- 
matenal or sub-matter over and above the mere 
conceivability. Intrinsic possibility is but a 
thought, while potency is part of a thing and It 
exists m the real order Aristotle escaped the ex- 
tremes of Heraclitus and Parmenides by holding 
that all beings In the real order excepting the 
Pure Act (God) are compounded of potency and 
actuality D.c.o’a. 

poverty, evangelical ; The voluntary surrender 
of outer possessions and inner possessiveness by 
those seeking gospel perfection through following 
Christ’s counsels to renunciation Some have 
espoused their ideal with religious vows. Others 
have served it without ecclesiasdcal authorization 
or in open criticism of the organized church 
Poverty idealism throughout Christian history has 
been distinguished from both the nominal sac- 
rifices of “average Christianity” and the involun- 
tary indigence of humanity at large 

S J 'fiirnrr. Tie Vote of Fstertj (1929), 

R C V. 

practical religion: See charity and almsgiving} 
chanty organizations communistic settlements, re- 
ligious, friendly societies; humanitarlanlsmi in- 
stitutional church, the, orphanages; social gospel, 
social work of the churches. 

practical theology: In theological education. 


pragmatism 

mo t y Ame can ad on of the u r culum 
Th exp e on 3 d ff en y ed n theolog a 
n ti tioas and e s a u b s among 
them p eaching (horn letic ) w sh p pasto a 
a e chu h adm n s at on hu h pal y See 
theology. r K N 

Praemunire, Statute of: The first Statute of 
Praemunire was enacted in I3S3 It was designed 
to prevent appeals being made from the royal to 
papal courts vr s h 

pragmatic realism* See epistemology 

pragmatic saactiou; (Lat, sanetto pragmattca) 
A late Roman term for a royal decree on public 
affairs, also applied to some mediaeval and mod- 
ern French and Spanish royal edicts See placet 

L.RW 

pragmatism: Called by Wm. James* “a new 
name for some old ways of thinking” pragmatism 
has become a blanket term covering theories of 
meaning, of truth, of being, of knowledge, and of 
intellectual method. Common to all is an em- 
phasis on the evolutionary and changing character 
of reality, on the relevance of knowledge to prac 
tical situations, on the need of testing truth by 
Its ability to “work”, and on the instrumental na- 
ture of ideas Thought is taken as a mode of 
conduct which arises in felt need and works pur 
posefully to solve problematic situations in such 
a way as to produce future satisfactions, instead 
of “refiecting” or “copving” antecedent reality 
Pragmatists thus minimize the distinction between 
thought and practice, claiming that thinking is a 
part ot the continuous process of interaction char- 
acteristic of the real world and that to set it 
apart is bad or anti-social ethics as well as bad or 
inaccurate psychology and metaphysics. 

Pragmatism is commonly suppo'sed to have orig 
inated with a famous article by C S Peirce* in 
1878 which defined the meaning of a concept la 
terms of its consequences. It was taken up by 
James who emphasized the notion of expectancy 
but modified Peirce’s views by stressing the sen- 
sory and the particularistic aspects of the future 
experiences to which ideas point. Influenced by 
his biological studies and his belief in the prunaiy 
role played by desire, purpose, and will in de- 
termining attention, and therefore what shall be 
“real” for the observing subject, James went on 
from the pragmatic method, or Interpretation of 
ideas in terms of consequences, to a pragmatic 
definition ot truth as an attribute of ideas. Truth 
“happens to ideas”, ideas are “made true” by 
events, so that truth becomes, in some of James’s 
more extreme writings, the process of verification 
by which ideas practically establish themselves 
Throughout his work James was concerned to 
point out the ambiguity of ordinary definitions 
of truth in terms of “conformity” or “agreement” 
These terms, he argued, need explanation, and it 
IS better to say that ideas are true when they lead 
to satisfactory adaptation to their objects or take 
account of them in a practical way Mind “en- 
genders truth upon reality ” It acts not to copy 
Its world but to complete it 


Frajapati 




F C S Shi delpdi human m 
■wh ch had ra h n oinm w h Jams p ag 

m m and wa we mcd by J me □ a uh an 
tia y til ew he h f d fe en e b ng- that 

i^he e Jan es ed he la m of ob e e fa t 
Its gi-veness, and the possibility of its presence m 
immediate perceptual awareness, Schiller was more 
inclined to sav that a^l knowledge is provisional, 
that the ooject is what it ib tor the subiect, and 
the individual with his beliefs is the more con- 
ciete object of study 

John Dewey was also welcomed as an ally by 
James, {although he uses the word ‘pragmatism” 
less than “instrumentalism” or “empiricism”) and 
he has become the most influential thmkei in the 
movement today Dewey is more naturalistic and 
less individualistic than James and inclined to 
make much of the social categories of communica- 
tion and participaticn He is also preoccupied 
with the erpeumentahsm of the scientific method 
and eager to sec it become the dominant intellectu- 
al method m philosophy Itself Dewey’s meta- 
physics IS a reflection of his inatmmental epis- 
temologj'*, for which an idea is a means to coa- 
molled and enriched experience, since “knowledge 
IS reality making a particular and specified sort 
of change in itself ” 


With its emphasis on ideas as working hy- 
potheses pragmatism is still influential, especially 
in contemporary “operationalism" and the revival 
of an empirical positivism * The vagueness of the 
movement and the name is shown in the tact that 
It has also had a duect effect on religious thought, 
chiefly through James’s stress on the right of the 
individual, “other things being equal”, to trust 
his emotions, including his hopes and spiritual 
ambitions In recent years Dewey and the 
“Chicago School”* have affected methods and ob- 
jects ot rehgntus education hv interpreting religion 
as a life of practical devotion to social ideals 
rather than intellectual acceptance of a theological 
creed 


Cf C S Peirce 'How to Make Our Ideas Clear" 
Psf Set Ma US7S) XII 28d. Wm James, The 
WtU to Believe, etc (1897), Pragmattsm {1907), 
The Meaning of Truth 0909). 'Philosophical Con- 
ceptions and Praetial Results" U cf Cel Chtouicle 
(1898), p 4; F C S Schiller, Hairuttitsm (1903), 
Studies ttj Humanism (1907), 'Axioms as Postu- 
lates" in Personal Idealnm (1903) ed H Sturt; 
J Dewey, The Influence oj Daruun on Phtlosophy 
(1910), The Quest for Certainty (1929). 'What 
Does Pragmatism Mean by FiacticaP" /o«r» Phil. 
(1908) V, 85 : A O Love)ov, ‘The Thirteen Prae- 
matisms' loam Phil (1908) V. 5 and 29 , J B 
Pratt, What u Pragmatism? (1915) , J Eqyce, 
The Eternal and the Practical ' Philos, Erp. XIII 
(1904), 129 jsg. 


Prajapati: Literally, lord of creatures, appeared 
first in the Vedas as an epithet of Savitar and of 
Soma but in the late tenth book as an abstract god, 
the apotheosis ot the creative activity of the uni- 
veise He becomes the chief deity in the later 
period of the Brahmanas c s b 


prakritt An Hindu term meaning primeval mat- 
ter In the Sankhya* svstem prakritt and purusha 
are the dual bases of all existence, material and 
spiritual c s B 


prapatf marga The H ndu wav of a va on by 

omple e and u u ende o G d No effo t 
on m n pa eq d a d f om h u ende 
Some m known a the way fe ng o 

h w y n wh h a k en w thou effo on s 
own part is earned by the mocher — m conrras o 
the “monkey -way ” m which the little monkey 
must cling to the mother. c s b 

prayer: The act of prayer, whether with words 
or votfiout, IS the act of putting ourselves more 
completely into the power of God’s working so 
that some good may be attained or some evil es- 
caped This essential act of prayer is not that of 
communicating our wants to God or of begging 
God, although the verbal forms of communication 
and petition may be the necessary devices by which 
the essential act is performed. 

Prayer is here distinguished from worship (See 
worship ) ‘ Prayer includes worship but has an 
added element which is petition It is this ele- 
ment of petition which we here examine. Prayer 
16 seeking some good, or escape from some evil, 
bv appeal to God We cannot understand its ef 
ficacy without some idea of that working reality 
of God which answers prayer The understanding 
of prayer is the understanding of its answer, for 
praver is meaningless unless it is answered 

The good which God creates most commonly 
requires the casting out of lesser goods which we 
with restricted vision uphold. This recreating of 
U3 operates by making us more actively and ap- 
preciatively aware of one another’s interests In- 
numerable obstructions and pel versions hinder and 
retard this recipiocal apprehension of the hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrows, strivings and aver- 
sions which make up the lives of each and all 
But in so far as the mind of each participates m 
the mind of all and the minds ot all in the mind 
of each, we have the work of God in our midst 
The Bible calls this love and identifies it with 
God (I John 4 8) It is this creativity generating 
mutual awareness of one another's interests which 
answers pray er. 

Most people agree that the woids we use are 
not the prayer since we can use the words of 
prayer and not be leally pray'ing at all Yet the 
same people often persist in thinking that prayer 
18 a kind ot language directed to God Obviously 
it cannot be a language if it i$ not the use of 
words Praver is a certain attitude oi predisposi- 
tion of the personahtjr by which we give ourselves 
more completely to the creativity of God, We 
use the language of prayer to acquire this piedis- 
position, but the language la for ourselves, not 
for God It 13 this predisposition which God de- 
mands, and not the words Prayer, therefore, is 
not a language although we ordinarily must use 
the language to perform the act of prayer. 

The act of prayer, when it is genuine, puts us 
under the control of that creativity which makes 
Us more sensitive and responsive to the interests 
of people round about us and thev reciprocally be- 
come more sensitive to our interests This deep- 
ening and widening of community wherein we 
are more responsive to one another is what an- 
swers prayer. But thi^ deepening and 
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oi mmim tj thu fifd nlc rraponirvcnc* 

and muTua a’ffarcnci*, 19 prcaielj the wort of 
Crod n anfwcr to the act of prayerful ad n/f 
to Cod Therefore ‘v’then prater is Answered iH 
this It is God that answers prajer Study 

of the instances ot answered prajer, when anv 
line of 2 cause and effect can be traced, will re- 
veal that this 18 the waj pra>er is answered, 
namely, by some wider and deeper inter-respon- 
siveness of people to one another which God ac- 
comnlishes in answer to that predisposition of per- 
sonality which is the act ot prayer 

Bv the act of prayer we so yield our established 
order of being* to the creativity of God that our 
wants are* 1) so transformed that thej can he 
fulfflled and then 2) are fulfilled to the extent 
that we participate in a community of persons 
made more responsive to one another by the work 
of God m answer to our prayer Thus God an- 
swers prayer 

Fxiednch Heilcr, Prayer, A Study in the History 
arid Psyeholoxx Peltgion (1952) , Baron Fnednch 
von Hugel, Tne Life of Prayer (1929) , Pico Mario 
Pughsi, Prayer (1929) , Evelyn Underhill, Worship 
(1937) , H N and R w Wicman, Normative 
Psychology of Religion (1935) , Robert Will, 
Cuite (1924) h k w- 

Psrayer of Manasses . See Maaasses, Prayer of. 

prayers for the dead; Natural affection and 
community life that invohea moral and spiritual 
welfare, coupled with a belief m survival, make 
prayers for the dead widespread Out of Egypt 
the custom is first noticed m Judaism in 2nd cen- 
tury BC (2 Mac 39-44), and has continued 
there to the present It waa apparently taken 
oyer by Christiana, although little mention id 
found in early writers The N T references 
(1 Cor, 15 29, 1 Tim 1 Id-lfi, 4 19) arc 
obscure The Catacomb*' inscriptlona, the Fathers, 
and liturgies make increasing references that show 
it a custom known by the 3rd or 4th century for 
both private and public prayer (cf St Augustine, 
Conf ix) The early prayers were restrained in 
wording, although asking forgiveness In the 
West, after St Gregory's descriptions of visions of 
purgatory*, prayers more frequently asked release 
from suffering, and liturgical language still re- 
strained took on a dolorous note* The western 
medieval doctrines of purgatory, especially jn 
popular form, made for a greatly increased use of 
public and private pravers, especiallj the Office of 
the Dead* and requiem* masses. The attack of 
the Reformers* on indulgences* and votive masses* 
and the whole cultus of the dead led generally 
(despite Luther) to ita disrepute and, following 
Calvin, most Protestants hold that the silence of 
the canonical scriptures weighs against the custom 
and that, because the souls of the righteous are 
in heaven awaiting tlie resurrection of their bodies, 
prayers for them are unavailing The Anglican 
Church rnadte varying reforms, never denying the 
practice and making provision for it In recent 
liturgical revisions. The Eastern Orthodox behef 
IS that prayer especialiy the offering of the Eu- 
charist aids the souls not vet ready for heaven 
Sec Etruscan religion, intercession 


B H Ch* kf Ej btSo qjr (London, 9 3) F 
nxi Pigp ijjt ESiiRirgh 5^ ) J hi 

M n D cam Ge n imj Bw T J b- 

preacliin^; The proclaraation of the gospel in 
sermon* form The apostles^ following Jesus’ 
evample and command, developed the missionary 
sermon, which became a feature of services in 
the early church In^uenced m form by the dis 
course of Graeco-Rpman rhetoricians, it reached 
its height in the pulpit eloquence ol Chrysostom 
and Augustine**. The trend toward liturgy 
cro*wdcd preachmg into second place for centuries 
Repop ulnrized by the friars, it was reforged by 
Luther and Calvin** m the fires of the Reforma- 
tion aa a true sword of the spirit. Since then, 
whether wielded in time of peace or war, by pul- 
pit orator of 17th century England or France, or- 
diodox Lutheran, Wesleyan revivalist, modem 
gospel — or social gospel*— preacher, it has re 
mained one of the church’s mightiest weapons 
See eKDubitorv preaching, homiletics, homily, 
rhctonci. 

Article in Schaff Herzog, Encyclopedia of Relieious 
Knowledge (1 911) vol IX, K Henr^ Geschchie 
der Predigi (I90U A. E Garvie The Chruttan 
Preacher (1920) (Survey with bibliography) £ c x 

pre^Adamite ; An inhabitant of the earth before 
Adam*, 01 . the belief in the existence of inhab- 
itants before Adam This term is associated es- 
pecially with Isaac de la Potere (1594-1676)^ a 
French Calvinist who m 1655 published a book 
&eekmg to prove chat 4.dam was the progenitor 
only of the Jews, the Gentiles being descended 
from pievious inhabitants of the earth Accord- 
ing to hj8 view, Gen I 263, describes the crea- 
tion of the Gentiles’ ancestors on the sixth day 
of creation, and Gen 2 7 of Adam after the 
seventh doy He found support for this in the 
history of Cain and in Romans 5 12-14 He 
later renounced this theory and became 3 Catholic 
The problem which pre-Adamitlsm sought tq solve 
does not exist for critical O.T scholars who do 
not consider the Genesis* account of creation as 
literal history. j.p h 

prebend; (Lat , pmeheo^ grant) The stipend of 
a canon or member of Cathedral Chapter in 
England, or the land or tithe which provides for 
this stipend, hence, prebendary, for the holder 
of such a stipend w w r 

precentor: A singer -who directs the singing, es- 
pecially In cathedrals the canon in charge of 
music T J B 

preclods Mood The Blood of Christ, shed on 
Golgotha for the redemption of mankind Be- 
cause it IS es'ient’ally a part of our Lord’s Hu- 
manity, it IS honoied and adored, since 1S49 
a feast (July 1) is officially observed in its honor 

L R w 

predestination The doctrine of predestination 
IS implied m the doctrine of sahation* by divine 
grace alone. If it is affirmed that man cannot 
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fiavc himself by reliance upon powers {aUo re- 
ligious potentialities) inherent in him, but that 
he IS redeemed only by the initiative of a gracious, 
merciful God, it must also he said that his eter- 
nal destmv is determined by God The doctrine 
of predestination therefore stands in an Immediate 
context with that of grace* and With that of 
original sia*. In the last resort, it la a Boteriolo- 
gical and not metaphysical doctrine, for it is not 
designed to assert the truth that everything is 
predetermined by God (although it must be ad- 
mitted that the doctrine of divine providence* has 
always stood m a close relation to the teaching 
on predestination) 3 it is designed in order to 
give doctrinal expression to the religious convic- 
tion that man h altogether dependent upon God 
for his saltation As a soterlological doctrine it 
was eipounded and defended by Paul, Augustine, 
Luther, Calvin and their followers and spiritual 
descendants In all these forms, it bore the im- 
print of the faith of the Hebrew prophets and 
their Witness to the work of the living God as 
the only fountain of the spiritual life 

It was Inevitable, however^ chat the prede&tiaa- 
nan faith elicited metaphysical speculations about 
the work, of an omnipotent* God of grace. Thus 
Paul developed a philosophy of history in con- 
nection With hi8 consideration of the fate of the 
Jews m the light of divine predestination (Rom 
9 12) Augustine*, Luther, and particularly Cal- 
vin were led to assert a divme determinism as a 
consistent expression of their predestinrnanism, 
although they always carefully distinguished it 
from fatalism* Also the teaching that there is 
not only predestination to salvation but also one 
to damnation must be regarded as a metaphysical 
and logical outcome of soteriological prcdestlna- 
nanism It was in part supported <*3s the the- 
ologies of Bucer and Calvin show ) by the so- 
ciological observation that some people appear to 
be incapable of a positive response to the religious 
message of salvation 

The doctrine fell into discredit cither when its 
assert'on of the omni-potency of divine grace wag 
denied (as it is in the case in Roman Catholicism 
which in the interest of preserving room for hu- 
man religious freedom identifies predestination 
with divine foreknowledge) or when its meta- 
physical implications and consequences were re- 
jected Sociniamsrn and Armmianisrn *■* criticized 
it on account of its moral insufficiency with re- 
gard to God as well as to man Rationalistic 
criticisms of the doUnne were made particularly 
easy when the Calvinists* of the period of Protes- 
tant Orthodoxy argued about the question whether 
God had issued the predestinarian, decree before 
or after the fall* of Adam (supra— and mfralap- 
sarianiem**) All these discussions and criticisms 
were of a philosophical rather than a religious 
character They did not really touch the central 
meaning of the doctrine, namely, that man is 
saved by divine grace alone Also the discussion 
of the problem of the interconnection between 
divme predestination and the reality of evil is of 
a philosophical-speculative rather than Of a re- 
ligiOT3*-»tETio‘ogicil uatHtc S« double ptedet- 


tinationj election? fatalism, fate, foreknowledge, 
forcordination, libertarianism, reprobation? Semi- 
Pelaglaniam 

Karl Barth, KtrchUche Dogm&Uk: vol If, 2 
( 1942 ) 

preditcation. (Lat*, fraBy before, and dlcere^ to 
speak) In logic, the affirmation or denial ot some 
thing of some subject l r w 

l>re-exilxc Period o£ Hebrew history before 5S6 
B C (date when last Hebrew tribes were exiled 
to Bab) Ion) Although it includes the Prehis- 
toric, Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Judges periods, in 
practical usage the term pre-exilic usually refers 
to the period immediately before 586 BC, le, 
the time of the Hebrew monarchies (1037 586 
B C ), the golden age of Hebrew prophecy, na- 
tionalism, and Solomon’s Temple See exile, 
post-exilic R fi w 

pre-existence: Existence of the human soul* be 
fore Its incarnation in the body with which it is 
now united More specifically, the existence of 
Christ before the Incarnation The term is rarely 
used also of the existence of any being other dian 
God before the creation of the world The doc 
trine of the pre-existence of the soul ib of ancient 
and obscure origin It appears to have arisen in 
dependently m various lands Often it is taught 
in conjunction with the doctrine of transmigra 
tion*} as among the Buddhists, Hindus, ancient 
Egyptians and Pythagoreans’*^*, and In many prim- 
itive animistic religions On the other hand, the 
soul ma> be thought of as having lived previously 
as an Independent, unembodied spirit Plato* 
taught the pre-exibtence of the soul as a strong 
evidence for post-existcnce or immortality His 
mam supporting argument was his doctrine that 
learning Is actually reminiscence of earlier experi- 
ence, when, the soul, unfettered b> the body, con 
tempiated the eternal Ideas in their purity OnI> 
so, he held, can we explain mm’s recognition of 
the validity of moral and intellectual ideaU — aa 
in mathematics — 'whIch are never objects of sense 
experience, but which are recalled to our mmds, 
Plato believed, by associations with objects of 
sense perception This doctrine has been revived 
in the present centurv by J ME. McTaggart*, 
and given added “proof'’ from the phenomena of 
“love at first sight,” from Individual differences m 
mental aptitude, and from McTaggart’a meta 
physical principles, Since the evidences adduced 
seem more plausiblv explicable on other grounds, 
and since the facts of mental giowth and the 
lack of memories are opposed, most occidental 
thinkers reject the idea of pre-existence as 
“strange and improbable” (Lotze*) Many Jews 
continue to hold the doctrine as revealed truth, 
since it appears frequently in the Talmud, but 
others critically reject it. Among Christians, 
both Manichaean and Platonic influences led to 
adoption of the belief in pre-existence by a num- 
ber of thinkers, including Ongen*, and it occa- 
aionallv reappeared m Christian theology until 
the sixth century, when it was firmly suppressed 

See Plato Phaedo, Phasdrus^ and Repabhe , J 
M E. KcTEOAtt Hmm Im Mmd 
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njj a e ( 9 t 5 Bi«krw Baddhajai ajtd 

lat^oTUi^Uj 906) tud G r Moofu Mriampay- 

(92 L-n jxv 

prefect apostolic ^ {Lat , fraejeena, one m 
charg-e) One in charge of a territory lacking a 
resident bishop, he directs mission work and has 
many of a bishop's powers. lrw 

prelate; (Lat, praelatus, p'aefsrrej to prefer) 
Holder (eg, a bishop or an abbot) of a prelature 
or church office with jurisdiction m external mat- 
ters and with rights of precedence, or with the 
dignity but not the powers law 

premillenariatiistn or premillenniaUsm ; The 
belief that the thousand year reign of Christ on 
earth will come at the beginning of the millennium 
rather than at its end. After the proclaiming 
of the gospel throughout the earth has proven to 
be of no avail and the world has become a hope- 
less wreck, then Christ will return and with his 
saints reign for a thousand vears The righteous 
will be raised and Satan bound and locked in the 
abyss At the end of a thousand years Satan will 
be unbound and attempt to regain, his power, but 
to no avail Lost souls will then be raised, and 
they, together widi Satan and his angels will he 
Judged and hurled into a lake of fire where they 
are doomed to everlasting torment The earth 
will then be cleansed by fire and become the eter- 
nal dwelling place of the redeemed See nul- 
lenartanism, postmillennialism. H F Rail, 
Modern PfemillenmaUsm and the ChrtsUan Hope 
(1920) wws. 

Fremoastrdtensian Canons: Members of an 
order of canons regular founded by St Norbert 
m 1119 in the valley of Premontre near Laon, 
France. St. Norbert adopted the habit and a 
modified rule of St Benedict The duties of the 
Canons included teaching, the care of souls, and 
preaching The order spread throughout Europe, 
but Its success was spectacular in Germany and 
other northern kingdoms. Their chief house m 
the United States is at St Norbert's Priory, West 
de Pere, Wisconsin* T.r 

presbyter: A transliteration of Greek pfeshuUros, 
an adjective meaning “older” and noun meaning 
‘elder”*. The Greek NT records freshaterot 
(plural) in Christian orgaiiiaatioa, the word be- 
ing translated “elders” Some of Paul’s churchea 
were governed by two groups of office-bearers, one 
of presbyters-elders, also called (Ac 20.17, 28 
ARV) bishops*, i.e, overseers, and another of 
deacons* In the second century the threefold 
government of the local congregation by bishop, 
presbyters, deacons became practically universal 
in the catholic church In the third century the 
clerical-lay distinction was established, so that the 
presbyterate became an order of the roimstiy. As 
the woric of the bishops increased they assigned 
duties, mduding the administration of the sacra- 
ments and finally the care of churches, to their 
presbyters. Thus arose the state of things repre- 
sented by the fact that “priest”* is a contraction 
of “presbyter" In episcopal polities now pres- 


Preabyterlan 

byter ii the title of m nuiari next be enr bishops. 
In po ties ccogniung only one o dcr the wo d 
IS popi times app icd o mm sters. See de gy 
po. tv, n-Bjf 

Presbyterian Church: A Church is presbyterian 
when it acknowledges in its polity no higher of- 
fice than that of “presbyter”* or elder, and when 
its highest courts, therefore, are composed of 
presbsters. It is Protestant in the sense that it 
claims historical continuity with the Protestant 
Reformation, and adheres to the basic Reforma- 
tion principles It is catholic m the sense that 
It recogmres, and is proud to claim membership 
along with other non-Presbyterian bodies in one, 
universal Church, the body of which Christ is the 
Head, constituted by Him “from above”. As 
evangelical, i.e, believing that the grace of God 
in salvation comes directly to the individual con- 
stituting him a pnest unto God, it holds that the 
supreme authority in the Church, under God, 
resides in the body of the membership, and that 
the legitimate authority of its various courts is 
theirs by delegation from the membership. (See 
polity). 

In addition to this common doctrine of the 
Church, and this common polity, Presbyterian 
Churches are united into a family by adherence 
to a common system of theology, usually desig- 
nated as Calv inistic*. The importance which they 
attribute to this doctrinal allegiance is indicated 
by the number of great credal statements pro 
duced by this ecclesiastical family They include 
the two Helvetic Confessions (1S36 and 1S66), 
the Heidelberg Catechism (IS63), the Galilean 
Confession (1359), the Belgic Confession (1561), 
the Scotch Confessions (1560 and 1581), the 
Irish Articles (1615), the Canons of the Synod 
of Dort (1619), and the Westminster Doctrinal 
Standards (1647) ** Indeed Presbyterian Churches 
regard the common doctrinal allegiance as the 
basic aspect of their unity, the ccclesiology being 
a harmonious part of it, and the polity being de- 
rived from it or at least held as conformable to 
it. And so It might seem more appropriate to 
derive their name from their theology rather than, 
as in the name ‘'Presbyterian”, from their polity 
Perhaps that is what is attempted in the name 
“Reformed”, by which Churches of this family are 
commonly known on the continent of Europe 
In practice, however, since their Calviniatic the- 
ology IS also held by Congregationaliets, by the 
Anglican Church m its Thirts’-nme Articles, and 
by many Baptist bodies, the Presbyterian polity 
does serve as their most distinctive characteristic. 

While it IS claimed that the Calvinistic doctnne 
IS the svstem taught in Holv Scripture, and that 
the Presbyterian polity is found (though perhaps 
not exclusively) in the New Testament, the iiie- 
torical origin of the Presbyterian Church, as a 
distinct member of the Church Universal, is traced 
to the work of John Calvin* in Geneva, There 
and then the system of theology, achieved through 
a significant clarification of Augustiniamsm*, 
which had been briefly but completely outlined in 
the first edition of Calvin’s Inslttutes, was elab- 
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of as on tu ng on y one cong egi on 8 gov 
ernment called for no court of wider scope than 
a Presbytery or Consistory. It was m France, 
where a formerly unorganized Protestantiam quite 
suddenly took organized form m 1555, that the 
higher courts, first came into being. There lie 
Fust National Synod (Pans, 1559) adopted a 
Constitution which, aa subsequently modified, pro- 
vided for a Consistory (or Session*) in each con- 
gregation, CoHoques* (Presbyteries), Provincial 
Synods (our Synods), and a General Synod (our 
General Assembly) Thus the distinctive, Pres- 
byterian system of government was complete 

This IS the kind of Church which was adopted 
as the national Church of Scotland in 1560, and 
which, except for about a century of struggle 
with Episcopalianism, has been overwhelmingly 
dominant there ever since The Scottish Pres- 
byterian “members” number about 1,500,000, but 
there are numerous “adherents” In addition In 
spite of a strong bid in the reign of Edward VI, 
which was cut short by the accession of Mary 
Tudor, and an even stronger bid in the first half 
of the English devolution in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Presbyterianism has never been strong la 
England At present, the Presbyterian Church m 
England claims only about 190,000 members 
Presbyterianism is the dominant form of Chris- 
tianity m Northern Ireland*, whence it spread 
from Scotland during the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century It now claims a membership 
of about 400,000 In spite of bitter opposition 
from Lutheranism, which was the dominant ex- 
pression of Protestantism In Germany, Presby- 
terianism spread rapidly north and east into Ger- 
many after the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and was officially recognized as legal in the Treaty 
of Westphalia*, 1648 Its strength in Bohemia 
was an important element among the causes of 
the Thirty Years War* (1618-1648). In Prussia, 
through royal pressure, it was merged with the 
Lutheran Church, though a separate Lutheran 
Church survived the union Presbyterianism was 
formally introduced into the Netherlands by the 
Synod of Antwerp in 1563, and it emerged as 
the dominant Protestant force during the struggle 
for independence from Spam. 

It came to the American Colonies, mainly from 
Northern Ireland and Scotland, but also from 
the Netherlands and France. A total membership 
of about 3,000,000 is claimed by the nine bodies 
which are Presbyterian by name, though the ad- 
dition of the membership of those Churches which 
are Presbyterian in fact but not in name would 
greatly increase this total. Various Presbyterian 
bodies, coming mainly from Scotland and from 
the Colonies to the South, were combined into 
one Presbyterian Church in Canada in 187S By 
1925, this was the second largest Protestant body 
m the Domimon. In that year, about seventy 
pel cent of its membership entered, with the 
Congregationaliats and the Methodiata, into a 
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tin ed Chu h* wh h s has al y P e by er an 
n p ty and wh h now la ms a tnembe h p 
f abou 2 OOC 000 The o he th y pe cent 
ont nued as the P e byte an Chu h of Canada 
w th a p ent membe h p f nea y 900 000 In 
Australia, the Presbyterians number about 700,000, 
and in New Zealand nearly 400,000 

All of these Presbyterian bodies, and others not 
mentioned, participated actively m the modern 
missionary movement, with the result that P-es- 
b-vtenans are represented, either as separate bodies 
or in fellowship with other denominatinns, in 
every land where Christianity is to be found 
See Alliance of Reformed Churches, Auburn 
Affirmation, Auburn Declaration, Cameron lans, 
Covenanters, Cumberland Presb. Church, General 
Assembly, Knox, John; New School Presb 
Church, New Side Presbyterians) Old School 
Presb Church, Old Side Presbyterians, Reformed 
Presb Church in N. A., Scotland, Church of, 
United Presb Church of 1847, United Presb 
Church of N A , Wee Free Church, Westminster 
Assembly Cf Puritanism 
Chailes Hodge, "he Constttuiional Hntory of the 
Preshjlertitr (IS"!!) 2 vols , C A Briggs, 

American Freshytmamsm, Us Origin and Early Hts 
lary (1SS5) T C lonnson, A History ^ the Pres 
hytertan Church in lie U S American Church His 
torv Series, Voi II (’894) , D H Fleming. The 
Scotlisb Reformation (London, 1900) A k a 

presb’ytery A body of presbyters*. The word 
occurs in I Tim 4 14 Its principal modern use 
IS in Preabytenan* polity* Here the presbvtery 
consists of the ministers of a region and elders* 
representing the churches, and exercises authority 
over churches and ministers, under the superior 
judicatories In other Reformed polities “classis” 
and “colloquy”** are equivalent In ecclesiastical 
architecture the presbytery is the part of the choir 
of a church where the high_ altar stands, which is 
reserved for seats for pnestsnxpresbvteis 

R H N 

presentation: A right of patronage* to nomin- 
ate a cleric for a benefice The patron niay be 
either cleric or lav, and if the presentation is fiee 
from simony* the presented cleric has full right 
to institution Presentation can be distinguished 
from election* and nomination* See also eigen- 
kirche o B 

pretas. Literally the departed They are the 
ghosts of the dead in India, spirits not vet at rest 
which haunt cemeteries and other places c s B 

preterition: See double predestination. 

prevenient grace; See grace 

pride: An attitude of lofty valuation of one's 
self, talents, attainments or possessions. At its 
best it has found ethical justification in that noble 
self-esteem exemplified m Aristotle’s highminded 
man who is worthy of great things and holds 
himself worthy of them. But it tends toward an 
inordinate self-esteem marked by eelf-eialtation, 
mdependence of others, conceit of Buper.o-’iy and 
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priest} priesthood} ChristiQB; All Christians 
believe the priesthood of the Christian Church to 
be the priesthood of Jesus^ Christ (cf Hehrevti^ 
exercised in and throu^'h the Church only by 
^race of God conferred in ordinatioii*> but Chris- 
tian churches difier in their beliefs how and by 
whom that priesthood is exercised In the Church, 
which refect differences of historical judgment 
about the development of the ministry and dir- 
ferences in theological understanding of the nature 
of the work of Christ. 

Congregationalist* polity (among both Congro- 
gationalists and Baptists*) holds the ministry an 
office conferred by each local congregation as a 
function of its life Less individualist, Lutheran* 
polity holds the priesthood to be that all be- 
lievers” but holds the magusenum to be con- 
ferred permanently to ordinands by congrega- 
tions acting on behalf of all believers. Other 
churches are more concerned to preserve contin- 
uity as well as unity Calvmist polity (in Pres- 
byterian and Methodist** churches) thug holds the 
ministry of the Church to be continued by the 
presbyters* acting in their joint episcopal capacity. 
And the Roman Catholic, Anglican, and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches** hold the mmistir to be 
conferred bv episcopal ordination only (which is 
called “apostolic succession*”) 

Historically the ministiy has developed into 
hierarchical* form in accordance with the two 
functions of administration of the sacraments and 
leadership m worship, and administration of dis- 
cipline and jurisdiction The latter is seen m 
the development of the monarchial episcopate by 
the 2nd century and in its universalization during 
the next three centuries when broader jurisdiction- 
al order was assigned to important sees in fashion 
parallel to the inipenal administration The 
former is seen in the development of the priest- 
bond itself and of minor orders The priesthood 
came to have regular administration of all the 
sacraments and priests became the normal cele- 
brants of the Eucharist, while the diaconate and 
minor orders were developed for division of 
function m the local congregations and cities 
The polity* of the Church m N T times is obscure 
historically, questions now under discussion in- 
clude the Dominical institution of the miniatry, 
mediate or immediate-j the origin of the epiccopate 
by elevation from the presbyterate or localization 
of the apostolate, the origin of the presbyterate 
m copy of the synagogal organization j the valid- 
ity of the term pnest for the Christian minigter^ 
the relation of the diaconate in Acta with that 
m 3rd century Rome See clergy, deacon. 

H B Swete, l^fly History of the Church and Htn- 
MtT'j {London, 1928) , J, B Lightfoot, Chrtsttan 
Ministry (London, 19^9) - J- Mnffatt, Preshyiersais 
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pr esthood Hsbra c and Jewish B b a a 
d n ees the g n f Heb p e h od n he 

consecration at Sinai of Aaron and Kis sons as 
priests and the remainder of the tribe of Levi as 
pnestly assistants Actually, hawei^er, there were 
several stages m the de\elopment of the pr est 
hood m Bible times H a primitive stage in 
which priestly functions were performed bj' any 
Israelite, 2) the Deuteronomic stage in which all 
members of the tribe (or guild) of Levi served as 
priests, 3) a transitory stage, repre*iented by Erek 
40-48, in which Zadokite* (Jerusalem) priests 
were favored, and 4) a late post-exilic* stage, con- 
tinumg into rabbinic times, in which the priesthood 
•was monopolized by the supposed descendants of 
Aaron — other Levites occupying subordinate posa 
tions and ordinary Israelites excluded from priest 
ly functions It ^as in this last Biblical stage 
that the office of High Pnest* had its origin 
The priests had the right to tithes and poi tions 
of the offer ngs They cared for the sanctuarv 
and its utensils, presided at the altar and wor 
chip, consulted the oracle and rendered jvdg 
ment, safeguarded the purity and holiness of the 
people and performed rites of atonement In 
later Judaism the priest (cohen) retained the 
privilege of pronouncing the pnestly blessing* and 
being called first to the reading of the Law. 

s H B 

Priestl^yanism : See Unitarknism 

Pnestly Code’ P, the symbol conveniently em- 
ployed to designate the PRIESTLY CODE, the 
latest and movt extensive of the four major lit 
erarv and legis-Iatl^e strata of the Pentateuch* It 
includes all of Ex 25-31, 35-40, Lev. 1-16, Num 
1-10 28, as well as scattered sections, more or 
less extensive, ot Gen , Ex 1-24, Lev, 17 26, 
Num. 11-36 and a few passages in Deut 31 3-+ 
A considerable section of Jos^h must also be as 
signed to P In significant contrast to the oldei 
literary strata of the Pentateuch and almost all 
the prophetic writings, P 13 animated very largely 
bv that spirit of legalistic and ritualistic separat sm 
and isoUt!oni!.m ’^hich evolved amid the Jewish 
exiles in Babylonia m the sixth and fifth cen 
tunes B C It is m the mam the composition and 
refiecta the theological and particularistic point of 
View of Zadokite* priests, who returned from 
Babylonia from 43'8 B-C onwards It was com- 
posed m Palestinfij largely in the latter third of 
die fifth century B C and, speaking broadlv, it 
records the ritual practice of the Jerusalem Temple 
from about 400 B-C onwards Fairly extensive 
secondary passages were interpolated from time to 
time until as late as appioximatelv 250 B C It 
was late P writer? and editors ^ho first incor- 
porated the somewhat older Holiness Code* (Le'v 
17-26, in the mam, dating from the last third of 
the sixth century B C ) into their work, and then 
coRibmed the older JE** and D* documents with 
their own work to form, first, the Hexateuch*, 
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J E Carpentci and G Harfotd, Tie Cewipast- 
liaa of the nexaieuch (London, 1902) , R H Ptof- 
fer, IntToductjor to the Old Testamivt (1941) 

JM. 

priests See magic, medicine man; sacred liter- 
atures, shamanism, tabu. 

primacy: See Peter, St, “Catholic Concept”, 
pope 

primate’ An honorary title of certain archbish- 
ops, whose sees are or were the chief church cen- 
ters in their respective countries s:.r.h. 

prime: (Lat, ed -primism) It was the office of 
the first hour of the day allegedly introduced at 
Jerusalem c 4-00 to keep monks awake in morn- 
ing See divine office k b h. 

prime cause Sec cause. 

Primitive Adventist Christian Church: See 
Adventist sects 

Primitive Baptists: A group of ultra-conserva- 
tive Baptist churches, found mainly m the South 
They drew apart fiom other Baptists in connection 
with the controversv over missionaiy societies near 
the middle of the nineteenth centurv, the conserva- 
tives holding (hat such societies were unscriptural 
These are the so-called “Hard Shol!”* Baptists 
They are strict Calvinists, behete in the total de- 
pravity of roan and the “final perseverence” of the 
saints, practice immersion, “close communion,” 
and feet washing, and oppose missionary and 
similar societies, Sunday schools, lodges, and the 
use of instrumental music in the churches They 
do not encourage education for the ministry. 
There arc 1726 churches and 69,000 members 
There is also a group of Colored Primitive Bap- 
tists with I,0u0 churches and 43,000 members 
In the matter of missionary or aid societies and 
Sunday schools they appear to he somewhat more 
libera! than the white churches of the same gen- 
eral order Sec anti-missionary movement in 
the US BTC. 

Primitive Methodists* A religious society be- 
gun m 1810 in Staffordshire, England, when 
Hugh Bourne and William Clowes seceded from 
the Methodist movement. While preserving the 
broad characteristics of Wesleyan Methodism, the 
Primitive Methodists laid greater emphasis on 
camp-meeting evangelism and field preaching (es- 
pecially in the early days) and lay participation 
in the activity and government of the church 
They united m 1932 with the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists and the United Methodist Church to form 
the Methodist Church See Methodism On the 
Primitive Methodist Church in the U. S. A. see 
holiness churches. vn.Tt 

primitive religion* The “religious” phenomena 
among contemporary prioutive peoples are so 
varied and so integral a part of the whole corn- 
plea- of life tha It u difficu t to define vhat may 
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however, the less important, partly because the 
desideratum of science is an historical and psv 
chological explanation of cultural complexes as a 
•whole, and paitly because h is now clear that the 
nature and value of present relig^ious phenomena 
are independent of their cultural antecedents 
‘Trimitive religion” is a term which may be 
applied to anv one, or complex, of several related 
pheaomena, spread amoni: primiti-ve peoples, all 
of ■which are focussed upon the sufSTnaturalf and 
most of them on supernatural "pouer (a) Belief 
in spirits which, within the complex of attitudes 
and behavior derivative from it, has been called 
“animism” (Tylor), from the fact that persons 
and objects are believed animated by spirits The 
spirits ma> or ma> not be the ghosts of departed 
ancestors They sometimes inhabit objects (eg, 
the moon, or a grove of trees) and persons which 
are striking or dangerous, or they may lead a 
disembodied existence which, hoV'Cver, is often 
sufficiently connected with the mundane to permit 
their control of sickness, death, and the well be* 
ing of individuals and the group in general The 
primitive idea, although generally vague, is that 
a spirit IS a subtle kmd of corporeal being, which 
mav have bodily needs, and at least m the case 
of the ghosts of the deparlted is bften conceived 
to grow old and feeble, and finally to die In 
some places specialists (shamans*) with proper 
gifts and information have trance communication 
with spirits for purposes of dhination, healing, 
etc , among the Crow Indians, however, visions 
are expected of all An interesting feature of 
American religion is the development of the idea 
of a guardian spirit either of the individual or 
the tribe. Tylor took primitive religion to be 
primarily the supplication and propitiation of 
these spirits, and hence for him the problem of 
the origin of religion was simplv that of an ex- 
planatioh of the belief in spirits, this he supplied 
by a theory of primitive inference from the dif 
fcrence between the living and the dead, and 
from adventures m dream and hallucination Hia 
explanation of belief in spirits is still widely ac 
cepted (b) ”Pre*ammistic” religious phenomena, 
sometimes called antTfiatism' (Marrett), centering 
around (Codnngton. The M.etaneslavS)’) 

jc, i-mpersotiat supernatural power Marrett em- 
phasized this primitive notion of mana ae a kind 
of potent fiuid in important or dangerous persons 
01 objects, partly because there are very primitive 
tnbea which do not have the idea ot spirits but 
■which do have the ide^a of supernatural power, 
partly because it is apparently a simpler and more 
primitive idea, and partly because an explanation 
was needed for the fact that only certain spirits arc 
worshiped, or only certain, objects regarded as 
inhabited by apinta Those spirits are wor 
shiped, and thqse objects are regarded as the 
dwelling places of spirits, apparently, which are 
felt to have mana, and what has mana is ■what- 
ever ifi extraordinary or remarkable, which evokes 
feelings of awe, admiration., or interest, i e , what, 
tj central trd w th the work-B-day may therefore 
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evoke a thrill such as a successful fighter, a 
chief, a hurricane Lowie remarks that m Poly- 
nesia ‘‘Mana was shown when a man undertook 
to do an unusual and almost impossible thing 
and vet succeeded Conceived aa somewhat m 
the nature of a supernatural fluid, it could be con- 
ducted into weapons by placing them in temples, 
■rthere they might absorb the potency vested in the 
gods ” (c) Behef in and worship of ‘*lngh 
Gods^ Andrew Lang (1898) questioned that 
tne idea of a supreme deity and “maker” pre- 
supposed a developed idea of spirit and must be 
the culmination of an evolutionary process orig- 
laatiag in more primitive ideas, and hence placed 
m doubt Tylor^s theory of chronology and de- 
velopment He called attention to evidence of 
belief in a supreme deity in many primitive soci- 
ctiea, often alongside beliet in spirits and rela- 
tively unconnected with this Father W Schmidt^ 
relying on the methods of F Graebner, has tried 
to prove that a fairly sophiaticated approximation 
to monotheism can be proved to- be chronologicaII> 
pnor to animism- Schmidt also went beyond 
Lang in claiming a definite cult for this God m 
the form of supplication and sacrifice, in very 
primitive peoples It boema certain that many 
very primitive groups do believe in supreme 
being, generally benevolent toward men, and 
“creative” ua some criide sense (d) Mythology 
Primitive peoples have theories, often enormously 
complicated, about the origin and biography of 
important gods, the origin of the world and in 
particular of their own locale, the foibles of local 
spirits, the vicissitudee of ghosts after death, and 
so on. (e) Ritual, sacrifice, exorcism, prayer** 
Corresponding to these aifferent conceptions of 
the supernatural, various types of conduct arc 
thought proper Some (more evolutionary) 
writers believe that sacrifice and prayer developed 
out of spells and magic** -when the idea of a 
spirit with a will of its own became developed, 
others held that some sort of sacrificial o^enng 
appeared very early in connection with belief in 
a “high-god”, independently of desires to influ- 
ence his will and rather as a result of a feeling 
of its suitability 

Two further phenomena, less directly continu- 
ous with developed religion, should be noted (f) 
Magic * Primitive peoples distinguish natural 
means of achieving results (eg, cultivation of a 
garden) from supernatural ones, which may be 
called magical, although the hue is sometimes 
hard to draw Some writers think magic is dis- 
tinguished from religion on account of the dif- 
ferent attitude of v,ill' m religion, one of sub- 
mission and dependence, m the' use of magic, 
one of desire to control- Nevertheless, both con- 
cern the supernatural, and both involve the emo- 
tion of awe or religious thrill. Some writers 
think that magic is essentially the art of con- 
trolling either mana or epints. Fraaer* devel- 
oped the conception of sympathetic magic (opera- 
tion, c g , by imitating the desired effect, on some- 
thing connected with the object to be “treated”), 
which he explained by appeal to the lawa of a«- 
•ociatiao of dca®, Pubhe ntuali (eg’ to "n- 


crease the catch of fish), the use of spells, rituals 
to prevent the penalty for infringing a tabu, 
trances and other forms of divination, and occa- 
sional use of supernatural methods for injuring 
others, are varying forms which primitive magic 
takes (g) Tabus*, or restrictions on behavior or 
contact with certain objects, which are sanctioned 
by penalties supernaturally controlled (E g j the 
offender is expected to become ill.) Objects which 
have mana are often tabu, apparently because they 
are thought to be dangerous (Cf. the stones 
of the Ark* of the Covenant ) Thus the per&on 
and name of the chief are often tabu, and hia 
possessions are likely to be so Certain foods are 
tabu for various groups, at least during certain 
periods (see toteirnsm). Many kinds of behavior 
are tabu during festivals or when the commun ty 
IS about to undertake some important business 
If breaking a tabu injures, endangers Or out- 
rages the community, it may have a natural pen- 
altv in addition to the supernatural one, at least 
m the form of criticism and disapproval. 

Attention should be called to the theory of 
Durkheim, who has built his conception of re- 
ligion very largely on totem phenomena m Aua- 
traUa Durkheim* thinks that the real source and 
object of religious attitudes is society, whose In- 
fluence on individuals he has emphasized la discus- 
sion of crowd eituatlons generally Society both 
dominates the individual and is the source of hie 
strength, hence it is able to evoke attitudes of 
worship and respect From the psychological 
point of view, society is the real god* Accord- 
ingly, the most distinctively religious behavior 
occurs ID group activities e.g , religious festivals 
The true object of religion is too abs^act for the 
primitive mind, so th^t it is represented symbolical- 
ly by the totem animal, but the totem animal is 
not the object of worship, but only Jta symbol 
See altar, ancestor worship, animals, worship of, 
blood, credulity, primitive, death and burial prac- 
ticed, family, fasting, feastingj fetishism, gods, 
harvest festivals, heart, human sacrifices idols 
and images, Initiation rites, law, progress, 
resurrection , rewards and punishments, sonlj 
spHts, stones m religion, sun, cL anthropology 

See Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God 
(1897 > , Emile 'Durkheini, Elementary Eorms of the 
keljitous irfe (1914) . J G Frazer, Golden 

Bough (1911) , A A. Goldenweisex, Ambropology 
(1957) and History, Psychology, and Culture 
(1933) > A. L Kroeber. Anthropology (19230 » 
drew lang. The Making of keligson (IB98) , R- 
H Lowie* Primstive Kelisfcn (1924), B Malmow 
ski, ^*Magic, Science, and Religion" in Science, 
ligwn, ani Reality ■(1925) ed. Needham, R. R 
Marrett, The Threshold of Reltgtoit (1914) ; Paid 
Kadin, Pnmttfve Man as Philosopher (15^7), and 
Monotheism among Primittve Peoples (1924) , wjl 
helm Schnudt, The Ormn and Grotiith of Rehgton 
(1931) , E B Tylor, Primtirve Culture (1S71). 
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primitive religious drama: See religious drama 

Pringle-Pattison, Andrew Seth: Originally 
Andrew Seth (1856-1931), Prof, of Logic and 
Metaphysics at Edinburghj 1891-'1919, acute cntic 
of British Hegelianism and mechanistic evolution- 
ary na" ’ He argued that tkc cohereoce 
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ciiteucin mu&t be guided especially by the experi- 
ence of value Man, who is ‘'organic to nature^’* 
reveals through iii'i realistic mtuitions of value, 
as well as bv natural knowledge, the nature of 
things Piingle-Pattison aUo labors to keep the 
ndep^ndenoc. of the individual self from being 
lost in the Absolute See neo-Hegelianism 
The Idea of God in the Ijght of Recent Philosophy 
(1920). The Idea of Immortality (1922) p a b 

prior (Lat , prtor, elder) A monastic* superior 
d ffeiing m degre. of Importance and jurisdiction 
according to the Order or Congregation Before 
the 13th century the superior corresponding to 
the teim piior could be an abbot or another offi- 
cial but Since then it has been applied to the 
coadjutor of an abbot or the superior of an in- 
dependent monistery which has no abbot 

Prioress (Lat , pr*orissay fem of prior) Superi- 
oress of a monastic community for women. Or- 
dinarily her lights and duties correspond to those 
of a puor See abbey J.b c 

Prisoilhamsm An ascetic doctrine with lean- 
ings towards Gnosticism and Manichaeism^* 
Pnsciilian, a Spanuh theologian and mystic, vtas 
excommunicated by the Church in 380 and put 
to death by the emperor m 38S The doctnne 
persisted in. Spain and Gaul into the 6th century 
See Toledo, creed of. sms 

pnsoD reforna: Relates to efforts toward the 
adoption of more lational and humane methods m 
the management of piiuons. It ma> first be noted 
that the rise of the prison Byatenij during the 
closing decades of the 1 8th century was a reforna 
nio^emant, for, in case of the great majority of 
offenders, it substituted incarceration in penal in- 
st tutions for death or the inflictioa of some 
form of physzcal punishment such as whipping, 
the stocks, the pillory or other devices. Such a 
substitution has but shifted the area of interest in 
reform wh-ch is now concerned with the spmt 
and methods of penal administration 

We aru heie confronted with a long history 
of e-i-ploitation, pubhe indifference and even bru- 
tality as affecting the treatment of imprisoned Of- 
fenders III general tlie concern of American 
prison reform has been with the following prob- 
lems a) the structure and size of prisons, b) 
prison laborj c) medical and psychiatric care, d) 
education, e) prison discipline, f) the individual- 
ization of treatment, g) release and after care of 
prisoners} h) the impiovemcat of administrative 
personnel. Brief comment is made on develop- 
ments within these fields 

In place of the monstrous Bastilles of the tra- 
ditional type a fe^w piogreseive states and the Fed- 
eral go\ernment are developing diffeisntiated sys- 
tems of smaller prisons, adaptable to the needs 
of different classes of prisoners, and providing 
varying degices of security In regard to pnson 
labor there has been a long struggle against ex- 
ploitive systems, resulting in the adoption of th-e 
so-called state-use system whereby the products of 
p icon labor sire kept the general Eoarket auid 

■old only to oAher puhli inttitntioni witlun the 


several states This method is designed to re 
move entirely the element of private profit from 
the prison labor system Ironicallv, however, it 
his increased the amount or idleness among 
prisoners, an evil commensurate with the tradi- 
tional forms of exploitation Progress is being 
made In many jurisdictions m the matter of im 
proved facilities for the medical and psjchiatric 
care of prisoners, Likewise, more attention is 
being given to the educational facilities and op 
portuniUcs of prison inmates in the threefold as 
pects of academic and vocational education, and 
tiammg for personal living Moreover, purely 
arbitrary and mechanical systems of prison disci 
phne are m some measure gi\mg way to more 
enlightened metnoda in which a degree of recog 
mtion IS given to prisoners’ participation in the 
handling of some disciplinary problems The bet 
ter morale which this induces is enhanced bv rec 
reational programs m the planning and direction 
of which prisoners are being encouraged to par- 
ticipate 

These trends in modern prison reform all point 
to the substitution ot individualized foi mass 
treatment of offenders, culminatmg in some pro 
gressive institutions in the establishment of o^hat 
IS called "classification In accordance with this 
individual case records of prisoners are compiled, 
and effort is made to develop a suitable inst tu 
tional program for each inmate, whose case is 
periodically reviewed by the members of the das 
sification committee Thus, the response of the 
inmate to the institutional program is noted, and 
decision is reached concerning the time when he 
may be safely released under parole. It follows 
that the parole system by which prisoners are su- 
pervised for a period after release from the insti- 
tution la a necessary adjunct to the work of the 
pnoon Itself, and much reform effort has been 
directed toward the improvement of this function 
In short, the training of men in prisons, and 
their careful guidance for a period after their re- 
lease on parole aie dual aspects of the process of 
rehabilitation, which is the ultimate criterion of 
prison reform 

Xmpliat m all this discussion is the suggestion 
that the crowning objective of the movement for 
prison reform lies in the recruiting and tiaining 
of personnel for the important work of prison ad 
ministration The removal of our prisons from 
the arena of political spoils has been achfe^'ed m 
some of the states and in the notable program 
of our Federal government for the penal institu- 
tions under its charge. To make prison adminis 
tration a professional task for which men ate 
trained and selected as they are for other piofes- 
sions is the foundation upon which must be laid 
all other plana for prison reform 

It must not be supposed that the progressive 
developments we have outlined characterize more 
than a substantial minority of our penal mst tu- 
tionj The majority o£ them stili carry on under 
2 burdensome heritage of outmoded architecture, 
overciowdmg, political control and untrained per- 
tcancl Mcreov-"' th-^ tmprcy*““*t* that have 
been m*dc ha c gfirrf rd but slightly cond tiom m 
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a asJc which requires the concentration upon it of 
all the rnoral forces of the nation in the coimiig 
decades See penology. 

Donold Cleimner, Tire Fnson Commumty (1940) . 
Sanford Bates, Prisons and Beyond (iSid) , Negley 
K Teeters, Tiey Were in Prison (1937), Frank 
Tannenbauni Crime and the Cotamumty (19J8) , 

Orlando F Lewis, The Derehfntent of American 
Prisons and Prison Customs (1922) ; Fred E Haynes, 
The American Prison System (1939) ae.w. 

prlthivi Literally “earth” The ancient Vedic 
earth mother, celebrated alone in one Vedic hyma 
and in six in conjunction with the Sky-Father 
Dyaus* as Dyaus-Pnthm, ceb 

privation, divine: See Aristotle smd Aristotelian- 

ism, omniscience. 

privileges, ecclesiastical: Those granted m 
Canon Law* (canons 119-123) to all clergy and 
all religious in good standing, eg, the privilege 
of ecclesiastical court These cannot be waived 

Law 

probabiliorism : A system of teaching in Cath- 
olic moral theology which holds that it is wrong 
to act on an opinion favoring liberty as against 
law unless that opinion is the more probable. 

T J.B 

probabitism : A system of teaching m Catholic 
moral theology since the 16th century, associated 
popularly with the Jesuits* although used gener- 
ally by all Catholic moralists, which holds that m 
case of doubt about the lawfulness of a proposed 
action, the conscience may lawfully follow a sol- 
idly probable opimtm, even though an opposite 
and more probable opinion favors the existence of 
a law that would forbid the proposed action 
Laxitv in application of this teaching provoked 
Pascal’s* Leitres ProvimialeSj and led to its re- 
statement by St. Alphonsus Liguori*, whose view 
18 now generally followed. See equiprobabilism. 

T J.B. 

probation: See penology 

procession of the Holy Spirit. This difieren- 
tiates the relation of the Spirit to God from that 
of the Son, the Son is begotten of, the Spirit 
proceeds from, the Father (John IS 26). An 
issue that long exercised the Church was whether 
the Spirit proceeds also from the Son, the addi- 
tion, at the council of Toledo m 5S9, of “£lio- 
que”* to the “who proceedeth from the Father” 
of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed** has 
never been accepted by the Fastern Church* The 
Western position claims NT. justification (both 
the Father and Christ send the Spirit. John 14’ 
26, 16 26, cf Acts 2 32, 33) and to favor the 
CO equality of Christ and Godj though the question 
has receded in modern theology which uses other 
symbols than “filioque” of its Chrlstological* dif- 
fercoccs. 
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H B Swetc ti to y of he Do ne of he P o 
on i the Holy Sptr ( 876) E P Scott The 
Sp n he Ptew Te ament ( 923) j 

processional 1) A hymn sung n an e lea as 
taJpoe no by egy and ho en e ng 
the church 2) The liturgical book containing 
litanies, hymns, and anthems used in procession 

P V.N 

procesgions : To proceed from one shrine or 
church to another In solemn manner, singing 
hymns or psalms, is a Christian custom dating 
from at least the 4th century in Jerusalem An 
original practical purpose is still apparent in the 
funeral procession to the church and to the" grave- 
yard, the marriage procession to the altar, in the 
Rogation* blessing of the fields, or in taking the 
Blessed Sacrament to the sick or in the Maundy 
Thursday* liturgy to an altar of repose A 
mystical meaning is seen in the ancient proces- 
sions of the Pope from the stational churches in 
Rome, or in processions before the high mass*, 
which indicate the inclusion of the whole congre- 
gation :n the act of worship, and a mystical and 
dramatic meaning is seen in the Palm Sunday and 
Candlemas** processions A precatory use is 
found in processions of the Host, as on Corpus 
Christ], and in litanies** T j B 

Pfocius: See s v. Neo Platonism 

profession of fsuth; Usually employed in Prot- 
estant denominations to describe the act by which, 
at a public service, an intending member of the 
body indicates hia belief m the creed of the group, 
and w, after this act, received into membership 

The term “Profession” is also used in Catholic 
circles to describe the formal ceremonial by which 
a novice becomes a member, either junior or fully 
professed. In a religious order w n f 

progress ! A term denoting the cumulative 
achievement in time of a desirable goal. In hu 
man affairs the term denotes the gradual realiaa- 
tion of higher stages of culture. 

The notion of progress, while not unrelated to 
other concepts, has received its full statement only 
in the modern period of Western thought It 
arose in theories of the progress of human knowl- 
edge (Fontanelle), and was generalized hy Abbe 
de St Pierre, Condorcet, and others as a theory 
of the mavement of all human life toward a more 
perfect state. Much of the thought of the nine- 
teenth century developed on the basis of the fun- 
damental assumption that human history “has 
moved, is moving, and will continue to move in a 
desirable direction” (Charles A Beard) 

The notion of progress cannot be equated with 
the notion of evolution* or with any particular 
theory of evolution It is true, however, that in 
the mneteenth century Darwinian biology was 
taken by many as supporting the general theory of 
progress and the two concepts became constituent 
elements m the world view of the liberal move- 
ment m Christian theology (See liberal the- 
ology) Christian theologians, however, were 
raore « * — - m itnaling vF’th the concept of 
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prog'reaa than tliey have frequently been ^iven 
Cl edit for being- Thev di!,tingaiihed between 
material progress and moral progress They 
shoTi^ed, caution in treating the rate of progress 
and they suggested a distinction^ which has be- 
come increasingly important in contemporary dis- 
cusibionj between the possibility and the inevitabil- 
ity of progress Contemporary theology and phi- 
losophy are generally skeptical regarding universal 
and inevitable progress Over the question 
whether there are at least some areas in human 
life in whicii a modified conception may still be 
held, there are varying view points 

J B Bury, Idea of Progress (new ed , 1^32), 
with Introduction by Charles A Beard E L Schauh, 
Pfogressism An Bssay rn Social Philosophy, and 
the Oxford Conference publication, The Kingdom of 
God and History (1938) ppw 

progress: In the sense of a gradual advance in 
social life with respect to those qualities to which 
man can rationally attach value, is a relatively 
modern conception To primitive man, existence 
IS at best precarious and uncertain His experi- 
ence lcad& him to a belief, not m progress, but in 
luck. His best efforts are constantly overruled by 
the forces of a mysterious and baffling nature 
which he can neither comprehend nor control 
The beat he can hope for is to make these forces 
accessory to hia efforts through the development 
and use of magic*^ Nor were early civilizations 
more hospitable to the idea. Here its place "was 
pre-empted by the widespread belief m a Golden 
Age* In the classical cultures, some foretokens 
of the possibility of general social improvement 
through human effort did arise, but nothing cor- 
responding to the modern conception ot indefinite, 
if not infinite, progress Thus Plato*, although 
he believed that the world had deteriorated from 
a more perfect state and was destined to pass 
through Buccessive cycles of regeneration and re- 
lapse, also thought of man as capable, to a de- 
gree, of directing and controlling its course The 
Epicureans* went further and developed a rudi- 
mentary theory of social evolution The present 
state of civilization, they held, "was not a relapse 
from the Golden Age, but a gradual achievement 
from a miserable and beast-l:ke condition But, 
although their Roman disciple, Lucretius*, used 
the word ‘^progress,” they did not think of the 
process as continuing into an indefinite future, 
and were often doubtful as to its value. On the 
whole, the outcome of both Greek and Roman 
thought was pessimistic The universe and the 
social order within it were conceived as bound to 
an inexorable fate* which it would not only be 
imposBlble but impious to alter This view par- 
alyzed BOcial effort, and left man pnly the pos- 
sibility of an individualistic escapd if perchance 
through the consolations ot philosophy he might 
find for himseJf a tolerable life. And this Epi- 
curean and Stoic* alike sought to do, each ac- 
cording to his own philosophical creed 

diametrically opposed to this indmdtialism and 
pessimism stand the Hebrew Prophets* They 
scorned an> solution of the problems of life that 
wu noC *00x1 n But they thought of 


themselves as restoiers and conservators of Is- 
rael’s ancient spiritual heritage '^fter the col- 
lapse of the Hebrew state their social message 
underwent a gradual transformation until it 
emerged at last as an ideal of a perfect state 
concer'’ed of m ethical terms But it differed 
from the idea of progiess in at least three wavs 
It was to be achie/ed, not b/ human effort, but 
by the intervention of a DKine Deliverer, it ^^aa 
tg be shared, not bv the whole people, but by a 
Remnant, the Good Seed who had brought them- 
sches into conformitj to the will of Yahweb*, 
and it was thought of as the end of the world 
process, bevond which there lay no possibility of 
further achievement As the great prophets passed 
and their work was taken up by the apocryphal 
and apocalyptic** writers, the idea degenerated, in 
the hands of these lesser imitators God was to 
bring all things to pass according to His own 
plan, in His own good time^ and men had but to 
wait and hope Such an idea, when consistently 
held, could neither inspire nor direct men in ac 
tive effort for social reconstruction 

Whether or not Jesus repudiated this apocal>ptic 
conception of an earthly state to he reserved for 
the elect ot Israel, established by Divine inter 
ventjon, and ruled bv a Davidic Prince, and 
taught in Its stead the Gospel of a Kingdom of 
God* to be realized inwardly in personal e.^pen 
ence and outwardly m an ethical social order is 
at present a controversial question among New 
Testament scholars. At any rate, the earlv 
Church Fathers* shared the prevailing pessimism 
of their times Despairing of the world, they 
sought the realization of their ideal either m an 
earthly millennial kingdom or in a life be>ond the 
graven but m any event, the blessed estate was 
reserved for the elect few Man was created per- 
fect, corrupted by the Fall*, and saved by Grace 
The earth was the stage for the playing of a 
heavenly drama, history was its enactment, and 
men the puppets of the play The play was m 
Its last act, and the end was soon It might, 
thought some, be possible to ameliorate somewhat 
the conditions of these last days, even to Increase 
knowledge, or at least knowledge of the Divme 
Revelation, but the chief end of human effort was 
to make one’s calling and election sure, that he 
might reign with the redeemed saints in an earthly 
millennium, or in a celestial city of God eternal in 
the heavens ^‘For here we have no abiding city” 
Early and medieval Christianity did, however, 
thoroughly condition men’? minds to the idea of an 
ultimate happj destiny for mankind, and thus laid 
the foundation for the development of the modern 
conception of progress- It also accustomed them 
to think in terms of a universal human brother- 
hood, an idea which, assimilated to the Greco- 
Roman ideal of v'oild unity, furnished the basis 
for the medieval doctrine of a world-wide spir- 
itual and political community Here is probably 
the most fundamental element in the theory of 
progress, for it i§ becoming uacreaamglv clear that 
a World-Wide integration of human interest and 
purpose IS an essential condition of the perpetua 
ticn of avilxiijition tsdfi 
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Frogressi^e 

Tte cond t ons ne es ary o the de e opment 
of he dca of p e b ^an appea n y w th 
the Rena san e* and u m na ed t ward he end 
of the 19th entury They may be umma zed aa 
he a umu a n of e o ded h tor> the ^ owth 
of the humanitarian spirit, and the new confi** 
deuce m human reason achieved through the ac- 
complishments of scientiSc method and invention 
jn the explanation and control of nature The 
trai'jc course of events during' and following the 
First World War have again been unfavorable to 
the doctrine of progress, and an increasing num- 
ber of writers have arisen to challenge the idea 
Some, like Oswald Spengler in hia Decline of the 
West, are returning to the Greek notion of cycles* 
of change, while others, like P A- Sorokin in hig 
Social Mobility and other works, are interpreting 
social change as a trendless flux 

Much confusion in the discussion of this prob- 
lem is due to a failure to distinguish between 
progress as a philosophical conception and progress 
as an historical fact It le a fact that social life 
has advanced with respect to at least some of 
those qualities to which man can rationally attach 
value Knowledge of nature and the mastery of 
physical forces have developed with few if any 
senous losses since earliest times, and with a 
greatly accelerated pace during the past century* 
Although progress in native intelligence and tn 
the normal and spiritual aspects of life is more 
difficult to establish) there can be little doubt of 
rationally demonstrable improvement in mankind 
as a whole m these respects also since the ap- 
pearance of the flrat fossil races recognisable as 
human* Philosophically, however, certain writers, 
like J B Bury, m his Idea of Progress, ha\e held 
that the concept is logically inconsistent, in that 
It implies perpetual change, and at the same tjole 
implies a flnal goal beyond which further change 
IS rccfOgreBsion, for progress seems to be mean- 
ingless unless there is an ultimate objective Thus, 
Comte’s* objective as the flnal positive stage of 
knowledge which society was then entering, 
HegePs* objective as the freedom alreadj real- 
ized m the Prussian state, or Marx’s* classless so- 
ciety which would bring to an end the process of 
class struggle through which history proceeds, all 
explain the past by a process which at some time 
ceases to explain the future- 

But criticism; of the idea of progress on account 
of its mconsjstency in positing a flnal goal re- 
veals a curious misconception as to the nature of 
the problem- It admits the possibility of progress 
with respect to the means whereby ends are 
achieved^ but it denies its possibili^ as regards 
the ends themselves The problem of progress 
IS concerned with the extent to which man is able 
rationally and volitionally to deterinme hia own 
destiny, while the demand for a fixed goal implies 
that he IS moving automatically, irresistibly, in- 
evitably toward an end which he can not nuss, 
which Kis intelligence may hasten or his stupid- 
ity delay, but which m any event his errors can 
not ultimately defeat Such cnticisms illustrate 
how alow arc mcn^s minds to grasp the full mean- 
ing of the concept of progress- For centuries the 
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pea ng theo y of man s dca ny has b n th 
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e o u on* the b neS ary w v n ly of to ces 
that guarantee him the attainment of an earthly 
paradise at the end of a cosmic joy-ride The- 
ories of progress which posit an ultimate goal, 
though modem in their phrasing, do not differ 
cssentiany from the ■views of antiquity and me- 
die\alism The problem of progress is, to what 
extent are man’s times in his own hands? To 
what extent can he profit bv what experience has 
taugnt him of success or failure m modifying his 
methods and changing his goals ^ To demand a 
fixed goal by which progress can be measured re- 
duces to the absurdity of demanding that man’s 
control over his own destinj be measured bv a 
standard which places his destiny beyond his own 
Control- 

Progress in the field of science, where all au- 
thorities admit that the clearest endence for its 
reality exists, does not consist in setting up a 
definite content of science as a goal to be attained, 
for to do 30 would presuppose foreknowledge of 
tacts and laws not yet discovered Nor does it 
consist in the quantity of concepts and laws, for 
many of the most marked advances of science have 
resulted in reducing their multiplicity to more 
fundamental discoveries The progress of science 
is not a matter of quantitative measurement, but 
of logical judgment, that :s, it is a matter of its 
growth m validity, of the increasing adequacy and 
universality with which its concepts and laws eym 
bolize objects and their relat onships, of the con 
sistencv, unity, 'ind absence of contradiction in 
the theoretical formulation of its principles as a 
body of logical propositions, and, therefore, of its 
dependablenesa in providing intelligible explana- 
tion and effective control over the phenomena 
with which It deals. Progress in science doe!> not 
consist m a finality of content, but in adequacy of 
method to purge and enrich its content, less by 
increasing its discoveries quantitatively than by 
improving them qualitatively in order that they 
may better satisfy the logical criterion of validity 
as the universal of knowledge 

Nor IS it otherwise in other fields of human 
interest and endeavor. Moral progress, like sci- 
entific progress, does not consist in the develop- 
ment of a final body of truth nor the increase m 
the number of generally accepted concepts and 
principles, but in qualitative changes in the con- 
crete content of moral values which satisfy more 
adequately the logical requiiemeats of validity, 
that is, in the development of a conception of the 
good life in terms, not of what men subjectively 
and individual!) desire, but in terms of what is 
rationally and objectively desirable, and an ob- 
jective ordering of the chaos and confusion of 
personal aims and ends into a common purpose 
directed toward the common good So con- 
ceived, the achievement of progress is a joint en- 
terprise of ethics*, science, and practical endeavor 
As L, T Hobhouse expressed it, it involves 1) an 
inquiry into the nature of values*, the problem of 
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FrogrcsAire 

ctH cx, 2^ an ^ ® tlie actxial JT a or\» of 

haman bonjf^, the problcin of social sacncc, and 
3 he devcJoptQcn and ti ixation of mcanj of 
app_jf our knowledge of fact* .n -he icrff.cc of 
values, the problem of social improvement* 

L T Hobhouse, Social BvoluUon and Pohttcal 
Theory ( 1911 ) : H B* Jensen, "A Forecast of 
Progress/ in w P King (ed,), S&aal Progresj and 
CbrtiUan Ideals (1931)* 

Progressive Orthodoxy* The title of the papers^ 
later published ia book form under the same title, 
which the new faculty at Andover Theological 
Seminarv published in the early years of the 
Andover Revteto-^ihoui IS 84-5 This term, the> 
felt, described their own theological position, 
which at that time they regarded as both Within 
the framework of Calvlnistic orthodoxy and also 
moving toward necessary modifications Within 
a very few years they dropped this term as a de- 
scriptive title for their position ai. they moved 
farther from their Calvinist base Imc 

See New England theology, New theology 

D D Williams, The Andover Liberals (194l) 

n n w 

prohibition^ See temperance movement 
prohibitions See tabu 

proletariat: A socialiat term used to indicate a 
growing and more or less permanent and dass- 
cemscLOUS wage-earning group Under a money 
economy this gioup is assumed to have a consid- 
erable degree of freedom and mobility but its 
economic dependence upon capital and the capital- 
ists is held to make its position relatively hopeless 
Hence it offers a good soil for revolutionary 
proposals and is expected, when the time is npe, 
to rise up m its despair, overthrow the capitalist* 
system, and introduce the collective common- 
wealth 

The wage-earning group has been recruited 
from die remnants and surpluses of previous labor 
systems, such the family or clan svitein, slavery 
and seifdom., and the handicraft or guild sys- 
tem, but m most cases its position, however low, 
may be held to have been improved instead of 
being made more miserable, as the Marxian* as- 
sumption implies Wage-pavment existed even m 
ancient times and js mentioned in several Bible 
passages. In Great Britain a labor supply to man 
the factory system in the eighteenth century was 
drawn, often with the domestic svstem ag a half- 
way house, from a class of handicraftsmen and 
apprentices who had been left stranded in the de- 
cline of the guilds, from a landless agricultural 
group usually with a high birth rate, and in some 
measuie from immigration, especially from Ire- 
land Much the same has been true m other m- 
dustnal countries. In the United States we de- 
pended principally, down to about 18S0, on the 
sons and daughters of native farmers, but there- 
aftei more and moie upon immigiants, first from 
northern and western Europe, later from Italy, 
Austiia-Hungarv, Greece, and Russia. Many of 
these people were landless farmers or tarm labor- 
er before they came. In 1910 ine»*e than half of 


the employee* In icveral of onr Large ndwtuo, 
■uch a* aJ-miu nj iron and rtcc rt ea, and 
the gurmm trades we c fomgn-hc n Today 
1 iTU3-£ largcl ihc «cgjid i^d h_.d rcflmtmiii 
from these strains 

Whether the wage-earning status, either on 
higher or lower levels, is to be regarded as rela 
tively permanent for the individual and for his 
children after him, is a complicated rnattcr, de 
pending in part upon the ability or kind of stuff 
With which diffei ent people are endowed, upon 
the extent to which the size of the business unit 
and the amount of capital required (often several 
thousand dollars per laborer) limits entrance to 
a trade, upon the degree to which our supposedly 
democratic educational system and other legal and 
social arrangements afford complete equality of 
opportunity, and upon the chances for advance- 
ment on the basis of merit in the busmees world 
Itself. See labor movements 

H W Laidler, A Hsstory of Soctahst Thought 
( 1927 ), cb XIV, W, B Catiin, The Labor Problem 
sft the United States and Great Brstasn (1933) 2nd 
ed., ch 11 in, x, P. Sorokin, Social Mobility (1927), 
esp pp, 438 ff , 457 fi w E c 

propnedeucics : The prehmmaiy or preparatory 
instruction connected with any art or study. Used 
by Schafi, Theological Propasdeuttc (1893), to 
designate art introduction to the entire field of 
theology in which the various departments of 
theology were outlined, and their respective na- 
tures, aims, limits? organic connections, and val- 
ues were defined a x r 

Propaganda, Congregation oi: The body cr 
congregation de Propaganda Ttdet founded in 
1622 by Gregory XV to look after ecclesiastical 
matters in miBsionary countries, le, wherever the 
Church IS jet imperfectly eetablished l r w 

prophets. Sec Major Prophets, Minor Prophets 

Prophets, “the Former”: See canon, Old and 
New Testament, Old Testament 

Prophets, “the Latter”: See canon, Old and 
New Testament, Old Testament 

prophets, piophecy: (Old Testament) A sue 
cession of Hebrew men or religion who claimed 
to be inspired their God and to speak m his 
name, and whose claim is confirmed bj the spir- 
itual vitality and permanent worth of their work 
and message The essence of ‘spiritual religion 
was clarified In the course of their struggle against 
Nature (Baal) vvartship^, its social and cultural 
forms and its ethic The prophets were not 
foiecasters or philosophers, but mvatics, preachers, 
moralists, poets and men of action who felt them- 
selves to be mouthpieces of Yahweb (cf* Exod 
4 14-16, 7 1) and instruments of Yahweh^s ere 
•^tive purpose in man’s historic life 

The classical prophets of the 8th and Tth 
cents B C mark the emergence of a new, unique 
quality in a movement with a long history and 
lowly beginnings Among their antecedents were 
the p' e*tly d ner*, augun and who under 
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ok asc ajnth cii new imdto forcca 
the f re th g-h nstru nen d aaU n, 

d cania d d ced eertsuy I n 30 ff 
]>ru 2 K 3 3) The flirt p optet* 

^ ,„cd wer^ derw sh cej-a. cb, .T,„ Jxt p opheU 
of Baal” (I Kings IS 25-29) and other content 
porai> groips t'^'hose psychopathic acts ana cries 
were attributed to divine possession (I Sam 10 
5 6) These exentuallv became mstitutionalized 

communities of ‘'sons of the prophets’’ (2 Kings 
1 6)j among whom mdn iduals of exceptional in- 
and integrity sitood out as imrnediate fore- 
runners of the classical prophets (I Kings IS 1 
if , 22 5-28 ) The profesbional prophets contin- 
ued into the clas&ical period when they were de- 
nounced a* “false prophets” who speak without 
authentic inspiration what men wish to hear 
(iVlicah 3 5-. Jer 28, 29 8 ff ) Divinatiou and 
related pr'ictices are rejected as alien to true 
prophecy after the fashion of Moses (Deut 18 9- 
22) The predictive element in prophecy is in- 
cidenUh not primaiy. It extends the margin of 
the inoial and religious present into a future 
which IS its iriimediate consequenccj and is morally 
uonditioned (Isa 1 19, 20). 

The piimar>? iitcr*rv record of prophecy con- 
sists ol oricleb written down after ora] utterance, 
these, as subsequently collected and edited along 
with narratives of the prophet concerned, and 
sometimes incorporating his memoirs (eg, of Jerc- 
mah) form the substantial nuclei of most of the 
prophetic books Again, there is later written 
piophecy, mo&tly anonvmous and undated, added 
ac supplements to tlie piophetic collections 5 m 2 
Is^ ah (cc 35, 40 ff ) this nses to great heights* 
There are also three tycea of material relating 
the antecedents of 8th Cent Prophecy, viz, in the 
Pentateuch, the picture of Moses as prophet, m 
Judges, Samt’el and Kings, narratives In wh-ch 
individual prophets appear, ard the narrative sec- 
tions (partly legendary) m 1 and 2 Kings which 
lel-ite the actions (lather than the words) ot 
Elijah and Elisha 

Hebrew prophecy can best be understood from 
the recoids of jts greatest representatives, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah and Micah of the 8tli Cent, and 
Tertmiah of the "th and 6ch Cents The prophet 
13 a man called and commiBsioned through an 
ecstatic e^'perience (Amos 7 15, Isaiah 6 1 ff , 
Jeiemiah 1 4 ff ), and henceforth possessed by a 
knowledge of Yahweh’s will vthich demands ar- 
t culatioii from time to time m a “word” from 
■i''h\,eh related to a particular situation, "Jltc 
oracle is a new kind of ecstatic speech (in con- 
trast to the meaningless babblings of the old ecsta- 
tics), it IS inLelligible, searchmg, morally pro- 
tound, revealing behind phenometia the true spir- 
itual situation and the immediate demand of 
Yihweh^s holy will Ihe God whose mouthpiece 
the prophet s manifests himself as a passionate, 
righteous will to whose unique sovereignty man 
must coiifoim in the sphere of his ethical, histone 
life or suffer Sin 1$ rediscovered as a dreadful 
reality, rooted In the failure to recognize the true 
nature of God and of the Divine covenant which 
js the bond of human commumtv. The *‘Day of 


Y hwch’’^ ii th am ra men 0 hii cha a 

tr rt acD dgn mt, ghte u»nc<8 and 

merxy ta the gh of man 1 ^norjl and *p n ua 
tj! Th d ne-w U he fi al de nn nan f 

human h,s*.«-iy vrbei« man makes hiS de- 

chions 

The prophets were deeply concerned with the 
social ordei because of their belief that it was 
Yahweh's purpose to create a people through a 
social covenant* embodying the ethical imperatives 
of his nature. The actual society they knew was 
an uneasy accommodation ot Israelite tradition 
to Canaamte* mores and institutions, which were 
based on nature worship and deri\ed from the 
pagan view that security and satisfaction are to 
be sought through power and material possessions 
They rejected the form and purposes of con- 
stituted society at they denounced ite particular 
denials and frustrations of Yahweh'a justice and 
right, and at the same time they exposed the 
falsitv of the Canaanized religious cult by which 
it was sanctioned, and in which Yahw^eh’a name 
was honored while his nature was outraged- The 
cult wa’i in all but name the worship of other god# 
because it sanctioned a way of life abominable to 
Yahweh, 

The prophets taught men to know and reverence 
God as he really is, a living personal Being of 
unique ethical character, not a static or abstract 
“Being” but a “Doer”, Lord of nature and his- 
tory, whose good purpose for humanity leads to 
his concern for man^s character and behaviour, 
and to hife participation in man’s historic experi- 
ence To serve such a God means to discern and 
honour his presence living m social relation" 
ships which arc right in his sight, and so to give 
to him the obedience in life's actual decisions, of 
which formal worship is the symbol Iteligion is 
the responee through loyalty, obedience and trust 
to the ethical reahtv of God It is the bmld ng 
of life upon the genuine conviction that the Su- 
preme Power in the beginning, now and m the 
end, IS t God who seeks tu icahze his goodness 
m the life-experience of individuals and of a 
people. See Major Prophetsj Minor Prophets, 
progiess, wo’‘d of God^ See under separate books 
of the O T ^Iso, see Old Testament literature* 

B Duhm, Israels ^ropheten (1922) 2nd ed , J 
M P Smith, The Traphsts and their Times (1941) 
2nd ed edited by Irwin; W, C Graham. The 
Frophets and Israel’s Culture (1935) , A Lods <tr 
Hooke), The Prophets and the Rise cf Judaism 
{1937) R B T s 

propitiation, (Gr, hslaskomatf to propitiate, 
render favorable to one alienated, to make pro 
pit.ation for (Heb 2 1*^), hJlasmos (1 John 2 

2, 4 10), htla^tt^rias (Rom 3: 25), propitiation* 

atoning saendee* (mercy-seat, the gold coveiing 
of the Aik* of the Covenant in the Holy of 
Holies* on which was sprinkled the blood of the 
victim on the day of atonement*, in Heb. 9 5) 

General sense of mankind has been that wrong 
cannot be done with impunity, redress is neces- 
sary, forgiveness* not just gratuitous or without 
cost ot condition Sin* again&t God especiailv an 
affront for which there must be amends. In the 
Jewish system, moral or ceiemonial offence ex 
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fldjo^ from th faT of God cip a cd W flic 
I Q-offcr ng Fo Ch •ti’mi cjp a on p piti» 
tion, made once for all br Christ, the Cross*, 
Christianity’s sm-offering- (Heb 9 24-28'!. Its 

effect IS continuous ('there is no more offering 
for sin’ Heb 10 18), on condition of repen- 

tance* man by it can evermore be restored to 
divine favor (‘by one offering He hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified’ v 14) The 
Cross 13 the perfection not alone of the sacrifice 
where the victim is offered by another, but of 
that higher vicarious propitiatory in which the 
victim offers himself It niust be remembered 
that, while the figure of propitiation is valuable 
as Indicating benefits to men of Christ’s aacnfice, 
it 15 not Complete, Cod, in view of man’s sin, 
does not just wait to be placated, He is Himself 
the source of the benefits) the sacrifice is His gift 
to win a rebellious world back to ita allegiance 
See atonement 

V Taylor. Jeiar dnd Hii Sacrifice (1937) , A, B 
Macaulay, Tie Death of fetus (1933) j.l. 

prose: See sequence. 

proselyte: (Gar in Hebrew) Meaning a stranger 
and denoting a convert to Judaism The 
“righteous proselyte" became part of the Jewish 
people, and his initiation included the baptismal 
bath as well as, in the case of a male, circumcision. 
The "Proselyte of the Gate” did not affiliate with 
the Jewish people but he accepted the universal 
element of the Jewish religion as summarized in 
“seven Noahitic laws”, which stressed the promo- 
tion of justice, and the prohibition of idolatry, 
cruelty to animals, theft, murder and blasphemy 
Perhaps the best known modern. Proselyte to 
Judaism is Aime Palliere, a student of a Catholic 
Theological Seminary, and a candidate for the 
priesthood m France, who recently embraced 
Judaism He subsequently wrote the story of his 
conversion in The XJnknovin. Sanctuary (1930) 
3rd ed B.Z B 

pro-slavery doctrine: The most effective Bib- 
lical and theological defense of slavery* was that 
advanced by James H Thornwell* in the Souch- 
em FTSshytenati Revfets, July 1830 He held 
that the Holy Scriptures unequivocally authorize 
the relation of master and slave, that masters 
and slave alike, when believers, are brethren, each 
having duties toward the other grounded upon 
their relation to God In a perfect world there 
would be no slavery, just as there would be no 
poverty or disease Both have come as a result 
of man’s sin. Both slavery, poverty and disease 
are a part oi the curse which sin has introduced 
into the world But slavery is not a sm any 
more than poverty is a slnj both however are 
great evils. After death, maater and slave would 
have equal status, provided both hayl lived as God 
had ordained, — (he slave as an obedient servant, 
the master as just in the fulfillment of his obliga- 
tions. w w s. 
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Protcstnirt caninane* See theological scfaooU, 
P otrstan Cn ted Statei and Canada 

Protestant socinl work’ See social work of the 
churches. 

Protsstantisjn ' At present a neutral collective, 
covering term for all Christian groups immedi- 
ately or remotely related to the Reformation* 
The word derives fiom the “protestation” made 
at the meeting of the Retchstag at Spever, 1S29, 
by the minontj of evangelical estates Histoncal 
ly and sociologically, Protestantism was merely 
the religious phase of the transition to the mod- 
ern age as democracy, capitalism, and public edu- 
cation were the political, economic, and cultural 
aspects of that transition 

ISTiat Protestantism unknowingly accomplished 
was the weakening of the medieval church system 
bv the destruction of its supernatural postulates 
When the complete deification of the church aa an 
institution was abandoned, the supernatural 
hierarchy, creeds and Bible came tumbling down 
like a row of dominoes and what is now lamented 
as "secularization” began to spread over all West- 
ern culture. The price of puncturing the authority 
of the Holv Father included, before accounts were 
fully settled, the adoption of the historical ap- 
proach to the Bible, the discovery of the Jesus of 
history, the re-ejcamination of the God idea, the 
definite assignment of the church to sociological 
classification, and its surrender to the modern 
state 

The earlier Protestant tvpes were Lutheranism, 
Anabaptism, Calvinism and Anglicanism** with 
democratic Christian ty appearing toward the close 
of the sixteenth century In addition to the larger 
denominations, Protestantism has meant narrow 
biblicism and apocalypticism** Whether Ameri- 
can cults should be classified as Protestant is still 
violently debated Unity in Protestantism stems 
from opposition to Roman Catholicism, the insis- 
tence upon the Bible as primary, the emphasis 
upon the congregation as religious cell, and the 
universal priesthood of all believers. Protestant- 
ism by raising the historical question of the origin 
and content of the Bible and emphasizing the 
right of private judgment has made doctrinal 
unity and conformitj impossible Cf. American 
theology, early, on Protestant Canon see apo- 
crypha, Old Testament 

A C McGiffert. Proiestanl Thought Before Karst 
(1911) , C H Moehlman, Protestantism's Challenge 
(1939) , Wilhelm Fauck, "Nature of Protestantism,’ 
Church History Match, 1937 , Ernst Troeltsch, Pro 
lestanSism and Progress (I91Z) . t; a M. 

Protestantism ia China; See Chinese religions 

Protestantism in India and Japan: See India, 
missions to, India, religions ofj Japan, Chris- 
tianity in 

prothonotary : In the Roman Catholic church, 
ia the Middle Ages, a very high official of the 
papal chancerj , since 1838 the number of this 
group has been fixed at seven members, not count- 
ing the honorary praionatarii. ra 5. 


prosopic union: See Ncstorianism. 
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protopope Th h yhtit ink ■whick i p est of 
tlK K*i cm Orthcxio o the Un a c chnrchei** 
may gtfairL. S nee the hicraxciu are choKn eacli} 
SLfCly ^rom amon^ the monks^ the hierarcbicil 
rank may never be attained b> the married priest, 
unless he become a widov er and assume the mon- 
astic habit The rank of protopope corresponds in 
g-eneial to the archpriest or dean, of the Western 
churches m s 

Pfovej'bs Representative took of Oriental ‘^wis- 
dom’* hterature"* m Hebrew adaptation ThiS 
type of literature gnmg practical counsel tinged 
vith hedonistic philosophy of life was much cul- 
tivated ill Egypt Present book a compilation of 
seven collections I). 1 18, the voungest (4'th- 

3rd century B.C), TI) 10 1-22 16, perhaps pre- 
exihc* but with j-ounger accretions, III) 22 17-24 
22, pre-exiUc direcclj. dependent on an Egyptian 
wisdom-book of 1,000 BC {dmene^opa)^ IV) 

24 23-34, a brief collection with a title of ita own, 
but no clues as to date, V) 25-29, origin at time 
of Hezekiah may be correct, VI) chapter 30, 
Words of Agur of Massa (Arabian tribe, Gen- 

25 I4j, showing dependence on Book of Job^, 

VII) chapter 31, Words of Lemuel, King of 
Massa (v 10-31 ascribed to Solomon* in Sep- 
tuagmt which arranges some mateuaU different- 
ly) Not impossible that some sayings of Solo- 
mon or of his time (I Kings 5 9f-10 If) may 
have been preserved amid vounger materials The 
“wisdom’’ attitude, on the whole, is secular, though 
the attempt is made to harness it to religion by 
fhe principle tl»t “the fear of the Lord is the be- 
gimirng of wisdom” (ch 17) Cf R H- Pfeif- 
fer, IfUtaduction to the Old Testament (1941)* 
J A- Bewer, Literature of the Old Testament 
(rev ed , 1933) On Amenemope, see W. O £• 
Oesterly, The Wisdom of Egypt the Old Tes- 
tofnent (1927). E G JC. 

providence: The doctrine of providence is a 
phase of Christian theism* It is to be dis- 
tinguished from Deism* on the one hand, and 
impersonahstic conceptions of God, on thi other* 
Thus it holds that God, the Author of the world, 
ift ever active within it, with power to direct or 
overrule events He employs this power not ar- 
bitrarily, nor from necessity as a Force or Prin- 
ciple of nature But Hia activity is of conscious 
intent and always with a view to ends, which He 
foresees and wiHa^ An aspect of providence is 
divme Guidance, God’s assistance to individuals 
m the ordering of their lives Providence as dis- 
tinct from Guidance is seen in the divine direction, 
not 80 much of individuals, as of outward events 
that affect their life and welfare. Yet provi- 
dence means that human history and nature alike 
are the sphere of divine determining action As 
men of their will and purpose produce change in 
the inner and outer conditions of others' Ines, 
so God from His profounder initiative and to His 
inSnite sweep of command can effectually will and 
do, alwavs in harmony with His own character 
and conformably to the sure good and faith of 
those who know their dependence upon Him. 
Providence is specially meaningful as moral provi- 
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den Cod i p o i n fo man i g owth n 
ngh ouanesj and constant bp n h • endea? 

9 fuiSl Gcdi nfhtcQiH Cf_ picda- 

tmatioii 

H H Farmer, The World and God (1935) K 
Barth, God tn Aetton 1,193^) j j_ 

pfOVmCjal; In the monastic organization, the 
provinaal is the ecclesiastic who presides over a 
pruvmce, a province is an area, T\hich may in 
elude one or more countiies, comprising several 
departments, each of which includes a number of 
cloisters At the head of any one monastic order 
may be the general, and the provincial? rank next 
belc^ him a e: ft 

Provisors, Statute of. The first Statute of Pro- 
misors v'aa enacted in 135! Its puipose was to 
prevent the filling of ecclesiastical benefices in 
England bv means of papal provisions w s. h 

provost. (Lat , praepos^tus^ one placed before) 
In ecclesiastical usage the term is applied to 1) 
the chief dignitary of a cathedral or collegiate 
chapter in England, Scotland, Poland, Austria, 
etc , sometimes he is second in dignity to a 
dean or pr^or’^’* whose duties approximate his 
own, 2) a Protestant clergyman who has charge 
of the principal church in a district of Germany, 
3) piovost general, the superior of certain Roman 
Catholic religious orders and congregations, eg, 
the Pas^ioiusts, Discalced Carmelites, Fathers of 
Chanty, Barnabites, etc 

In civil usage the term 15 applied to I) the 
head of a faculty at Oxford or Cambridge Uuiv , 
the principal of the XJniv, of Dublin, or the head 
of the Univ of Penna and a few American col- 
leges, 2) the mayor of a Scottish city, 3) the 
keeper of a prison, 4) the judge of certain royal 
and feudal courts in France j f T 

prudence: (Lat., prudentm) The control of con 
duct in the light of consequences j practical wis- 
dom, foresight “Skill in the choice of means to 
one’s own greatest well-being” (Kant) Cf 
hedonism, Plato, St Thomas jek 

PrzyTvara, Erich: (1889- ) Bom m Katto- 
w'ltz, Germans, student in Jesuit schools, profes- 
sor of theologv m the University of Munchen and 
associated with various Catholic publications His 
work in the philosophy of religion is notable both 
as an indaatioa of the role of Catholic thinkers 
la the general cultural movement and for its 
own intrinsic value- as a speculative achievement 
His fundamental concept which serves as the cen 
ter of reference is the doctrine of the analogy of 
being {analogia erUis)* He sees the task facing 
Catholic philosophers of religion in the embracing 
tn one comprehensive system the metaphysical 
foundation developed bj the Scholastics and the 
modem scientific and psychological Euperstructure 
His doctrine of the analogy of being is for him 
the basic ideological law of all Sound philosophy. 
The ontological relation between creator and crea- 
ture is for him the best formulation of his central 
doctrine For him immanence and transcendence 
must enter into polar relation or unity of cen- 
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a es ha anal g a n- i they as ops 

nd o be n p n of eal J H ave 

g n n he h of ph o ophy and h ana y 
of o emp a T nd n led h m at eve y 
u n o h n no on of pola y as the baa c 
law of reahty and the metaphyaieal foundation 
of an adequate philobophy of rehg-ion In the 
develonment of his central principle he took St 
Augustmu and St Thomas Aquinas as his g'uides. 

ReliPtonshegrundung (Freibuip: sm Breisgau, 192}) , 
Gottiehnmms der Wslt fMunchen, 1923) , Rtngen 
der Gegemnart (Angsbiire, 1929) 2 vob Dai Ge- 
heimms Kierkegaards (Mundien, 1929) , Kant Heufe 
(Munchen, 19i0) . A Newmati Synlhests (1931) , 
Analopa Entfs (Munchen, 1932) , Paiarity (1935) 

H K 

psalmodv. The liturgical use of the P'-alter, par- 
ticularh in the Divine Office (Hours)** In the 
Bre'narv* the psalms of the Psalter are distri- 
buted among the hours (variable in Matins and 
Vespers) in such wise as to be sung or read 
through in the course of a ■week In practice, 
however, this use of the Psalter is impeded by 
the intrusion of saints’ davs (the Sancicrale) with 
recurring proper psalms 

In the Anglican Prayer Book the Psalter la 
divided into sixty portioils for use morning and 
evening through a month. PVN 

The practice of singing Psalms in the Christian 
Church, begun in the eaihest times and probably 
adopted from a similar Hebiew practice The 
precuisor of the chorale* and the bvnin,*, and la- 
directlj .of the motet, the anthem, and the can- 
tata”* Antiphonal psalmody is an alternation of 
two choirs. Peaponsorial psalmody is an alterna- 
tion of choir and soloist. Direct psalmody uses 
no alternation See plainsong 

G. Reese, Muste tn the Middle Ages (1940) 

n.H B 

Fsaltns' The Psalter has been called the hymnal 
of the Second Temple While it contains some 
pre-exilic* poems, most of the psalms are post- 
exilic*. Ascription of Psalms to David In the 
titles IS due to pious imagination of late editors. 
The phraseology even of late psalms, however, 
often shows traditional affinity with old North 
Canaamte poetry (Ras Shamra)* The Psalter is 
divided mto five books — the echo of praise elicited 
W the heart of the Jew bv the five books of his 
Hw I, 1-41, II, +2-??, Ill, 73-89, IV, 90-106, 
V, 107-150 This arrangement succeeded earlier 
ones, thus 42-83 must once have formed a col- 
lection that underwent “Elbhistic”* revision, the 
holv name “Jahweh” being replaced by “God” 
(cf the duplicates 14 and S3, 40 14-38 and 70) 
The recent study of the Psalms has been domin- 
ated by Gunkel’s “form-crit'clsm”* He tried to 
establish the “life situations” out of which such 
productions arose Comparative study of Oriental, 
notably Babylonian, psalmody lent much help. 
There were three primary occasions for such poetic 
effort — when it was desired to praise, to give 
thanks, and to lament, out of these situations 
arose the Hymns, the Songs of Thanksgiving, and 
the Lamentatuons The second and third groups 
may be either “collective” (i e . the utterance of 
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a group) or nd dual A number of m no 
a ego es tern fo th f om the e Thu a ong n 
p c of a k n ea v re a ed o a hymn and 
a p n cn al psalm s only a spec es of lamenta 
n The e ha be n ome d upt on of o g aal 
patterns in our Psalter. Some poems ofi a “mixed” 
nature take on the character of “liturgies” In 
others the stereotyped forms have been softened 
because the Individual has begun to assert him- 
self and utter His feelings Ideas not germane to 
the old cultic situations, such as the “prophetic” 
or “wisdom” elements, have also crept in. See 
Olshausen, seven penitential psalms 
James Fleming, Thirty Psalmists (1938) , R H 
Pfeiffer, IrArodtiCtton to the Old Testament (1941) , 
E O 357, Oesterlev. A Fresh Approach to the Psalms 
fl9^7) 

Psalms of Solomon, the: A Jewish pseudepi- 
graphic* work, consisting of eighteen poetic com- 
positions, patterned after the biblical psalms, writ- 
ten in Hebrew, m Palestine, about the middle of 
the first century E.C , and, in general, voicing 
Pharisaic thought and doctrine Tradition has 
mistakenly regarded Solomon* as the author 

J.M 

Psalter: (Lat, psaltertum, fr Gk., fsalterton) 
The Book of Psalms, particularly as arranged for 
use in the Divine Office*, as in the Breviary or 
the Book of Cofnmon Prayer** p v n 

pseudepigrapha: Etymologically, collection of 
writings fictitiously claiming the authorship of 
great men of the past Practically, the non 
canonical and non-apoctyphal Jewish books wnt- 
ten between 200 B^C and 200 A D and dealing 
mostly With apocalyptic* matter They include 
The Bock of Jubilees*, c. 135-105 B.C., The 
Letter of Ansteas, c. 130-70 B C , The Books of 
Adam and Eve, uncertain date, probably A D j 
The Martyrdom of Isaiah, 1-50 AD , The Book 
(or Books) of Enoch and fragments; the more im- 
portant qf which are The Parables of Enoch 
(chapters xxxvii-lxxi), c 94-64 B C., aiid The 
Secrets of Enoch, 1-50 A D., The Testaments of 
the ^Twelve Patriarchs, c. 109-107 E C j The 
Sibylline Oracles, uncertain dates (second cen- 
tury B.C.; first century AD.), The Assumption 
of Moses*, 7-30 A.D., The Syriac Apocalypse of 
Baruch or Second Baruch, imcertsm date; The 
Greek Apocalypse of Baruch or Third Baruch, 
uncertain date, The Fourth Book of Ezra or 
Second Esdras, first century A D , The Psalms of- 
Solomon, uncertain dates, before 70 AD , some- 
times mcli(ded are also The Fourth Book of Mac- 
cabees, The Story of Akhikar, and Pirke Abhoth 
or Sayings of the Fathers. See R H Charles, 
Tie Apocrypha and PseudepigrapAa of the Old 
Testament (1913) vol i'll See apocryphsf, apo- 
calyptic literature, canons of various churches! 
eschatology! kingdom of God s t, T 

pseudepigrapha, N«w Testament; (From the 
Greek pseudepigrapha s, meaning “false or span* 
ous writings”) More often called The Apocryphal 

^Tew 'X'estaiiidity Aiyi arfQ wiittCQ 
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psendepigraphy 

the iiatne of apostles. None of our canonical 
books of this type makes anv claim to authorship, 
though II Peter’‘ might be included under pseti- 
depigrapha. Not all of the apocryphal* gospels 
are paeudomraous but might include the Gos- 
pel of Peter* and the Gnostic Gocpel of Thomas* 
The Acts of Paul, of John, and of Petei* belonged 
to a popular type ot rel’gious fiction (The full- 
est edition in M R James, TAe A'pocryfhul Nett) 
Testament (192+), the books are fully described 
in E J. Goodspecd, A History of Early Chrisltan 
Ltietature (19+2), Ch 3-5). The Apostohc 
Fathers* (as Clement) and the Apologists (as Jus- 
tin) do not belong in this category. See apocrypha 
in the NT church, canons of various churches, 
Pihte, Acts of. c.T.c 

pseudepigraphy The ascription of a writing to 
some other hand than its real author’s The prac- 
tice of ascribing all Hebrew laws to Moses, all 
Psalms to David and ail Proverbs to Solomon is 
a sweeping gesture of pseudepigraphj The asciip- 
tiou of Hebrews to Paul, as m the King James 
and English Revised versions, although it is silent 
as to its writer, la an individual instance e.j g 

Psesido-Dionysius ; See Dionysius, the Aero- 
pagite, Neo Platonism, Platonism, “Platomam 
m the Middle Ages” 

pseudo-Isidonan decretals See canon law; 
clergy, decretals; False Decretals; Hmcmar 

pseudo- Messiahs: The hope for the coming of 
the Messiah* was continuous among the Jewish 
people from the time ot the loss of their national 
independence Critical events in the hlstoiy of 
the world, which affected the Jewish community, 
invariably stimulated messianic anticipations and 
frequently projected messianic pretenders. The 
Maccahean wars, the struggle with Rome, the fall 
of the Temple, the Bar Kochba* uprising, the 
Petso-Roman wars, the fall of Rome, the rise of 
Islam, the Crusades, the coming of the Tartars, 
the expulsions, the Ottontan conquests, the religious 
wars of the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies, the Cossack rebellion of 16+8, and many 
other momentous occinrences intensified, each in 
Its time, the messianic hope among the people and 
precipitated adventist speculations and movements 
m Israel 

Calculations based upon the Book of Daniel* 
which seemed to hold the key to the mysteries of 
“the end of days”, as well as other Biblical 
passages, frequently set the time for these mes- 
sianic movements 

Prior to the first century B.C , the messianic 
interest was not great, but the first century, es- 
pecially the generation before the destruction of 
the Temple, witnessed a remarkable outburst of 
messianic emotionalism due, principally, to the 
popular chronology of the dav which indicated 
that the age* was on the thieshqld of the Mil- 
lennium — the year 5000 in the Creation Calendar 
Josephus mentions a “false prophet”, Theudas, in 
the procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus (4+ C E.) 
who was put to death. Numerous false messiahs 
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appeared under the piocuratorship of Felix (52- 
60 C E ) Jilention is apo made by Josephus* 
of an Egyptian prophet, undoubtedly an Egyptian 
Jew, whose short messtamc career brought sharp 
reprisals upon the Jews (alto mentioned in Acts 
21 38) The century following the destruction 
witnessed intense messianic hopes and produced 
the revolutionary leader, Bar Kochba*, whom many 
acclaimed as the Messiah. Following the frus 
traticn of the messianic hopes in the second cen 
tiTv It was not until the fifth century that another 
strong resurgence of auch hopes occurred. A 
pseudo-meaaiah by the name of Moses appeared in 
Crete The rise of Islam in the seventh century 
and the crumbling ot the Persian and Byaantine 
empires again set aflame messianic hopes among 
the people This period gives us at least three 
pseudo-messiahs Abu laa al Ispahan! m Persia 
(Sc), Serene about the year 720 C E and Yiidghan 
of Hamadan, surnamed al-Rai In the 9th cen 
turj, there also appeared Eldad Ha-Dam, who 
though not claiming to be the Messiah, brought 
reports ot the lost Ten Tribes whose restoration 
was 30 essential feature of the Messianic saga 
During the period of the Crusades, numerous 
pseudo-messiahs appeared In 1121, there ap- 
peared a Karaite pseudo-messiah in northern Pal 
estme In Chaxiriah, Solomon ben Doudji an- 
nounced himself as the foierunner of the Messiah, 
and his son, Menalero, as the Messiah. Malmoni- 
des mentions the appearance of false messiahs in 
Yemen in 1172, in Feu in 1127, :n Spam m 1117, 
and in France in 1087 The most spectacular 
messiah of this period is David Alroy who ap- 
peared among the Babylonian Jews in 11+7. 

In 1284, m Sicily, Abraham Abulafia announced 
himself as the Messiah Two of his disciples, one 
Samuel called the prophet, in the City of Ayllon, 
in the Spanish province of Segovia, and the other 
Abraham, in Avila, in Old Castile continued 
Abulafia’s messianic prophecies and pretensions 
Soon after the terrible persecutions of the Jews 
m Spam (1391), the Spanish Kabbalist, Moses 
Botarel, proclaimed himeelf Messiah in Cisneros 
(1393). The evpalsion of the Jews from Spam 
in 1+92 and the catastruphies which followed 
brought to the foie a number of pseudo-messiahs 
Asher Lammlem, a German Jew, m 1S03, David 
Reubeni (c. 1490-d after 1535), who was received 
by Pope Clement Vil, and who aroused great 
messianic fervor among the people, and Solomon 
Molko (c 1500-1532), a Portuguese Marrano 
who was buined at the stake in Mantua The 
foremost mesBiumc pretender of them all, and one 
who stirred the Jewish world profoundly, was 
Shibbetai Zebi* (1621-c 1676) of Smyrna whose 
advent focused in the miracle years 1648 and 
1666 -A sect of his followers known as Donmeh 
has survived to this day 

After the disastrous Shabhetian movement, there 
set in a recession in pseudo-messiahs Official 
Judaism came to frown upon messianic specula- 
tions A few false messiahs, however, did make 
their appearance Prominent among them were 
Jacob Frank (1726-1791), founder of the Franfc- 
ists Of lesser moment were Chaim Malach, 
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M d M h K of E sens ad Judah CHa d 
and Le Ponca ofne 18th en u v 
AHSe M an Spsa ns nl^l 
92 1 u u H G en one 7h M. ah Idea tt 
! m o H 90<3 a h 

pfeudonymity: The literary practice of writing 
in another’s as in the Book of Enoch, m 

Darnel^ ch* 7-12, and in Ecclesiastes, which with- 
ojt naming Solomon'*** speaks m his person 
Ephesians, based an all the genuine Pauline let- 
ters ^ probablv as an introduction to them when 
first collected and published, I and II Peter, I 
and II Timothy and Titus** are N T, examples 
The Gospel of Peter and the Revelation of Peter 
are also pseudonvmoaa e 

psyche: (Greek). I) Before about the Sixth Cen- 
tury BC the religious factor in man, the soul 
understood to he, in its nature, different in kind 
from that of non-huinaa powers of nature, such as 
?ods, demons, etc It i3 indestructible and eter- 
nal, but not immortal unlike the spirit powers, 
It experiences death 2) Later, the religious fac- 
tor m man, understood to share the same kind 
of nature as that of a cosmic Zeus, and divinities, 
the psyche la closely identified with noua, or a* 
nous in man bee nous, eoul. F t."?* 

psychiatry Seh. psychotherapy 

psychical research, societies for; Though the 
phenomena of apparent telepathy*, clairvoyance, 
premonitions, etc , have attracted attention since 
before the dawn of history, orgamaed research in- 
to the basis of such occurrences did not begin un- 
til past the middle of the nineteenth centuty. A 
group of scholars in England established in 1882 
a Society for Psychical Reeearch, Henry Sidgwick 
being its first president, Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick 
being an active investigator, and Frederic W H* 
Myers playing an important role in the gathering 
of data and the s}stematzi:;ation of results 

The Society has published since that date pro- 
ceedings and a Journal Studies of telepathy have 
been reported throughout the history of the So- 
ciety, while from time to time the chief research 
has been concerned with the phenomena of me- 
diumahip, mvol\mg the analysis of messagea pur- 
porting to come from the deceased, and as re- 
ported, containing large quantities of material not 
known to the medium or sitter Such studies of 
mediumship were largely in the hands of Dr. 
Richard Hodgson during the closing years of 
the nineteenth century and until his death in 1905. 
Similar invcstigatioiiB have been carried oa 
throughout the present century, notably by Dr. 
James Hervey Hvslop, Sir Oliver Lodge, Hon. 
Gerald Balfour, Mrs. W. H Salter and Rev C- 
D'^ayton Thomas Since 1920 there has also 
been much research m clairvoyance and precogoi* 
tion. The alleged physical phenomena of psychical 
research, though studied now and then, have been 
subordinated to the mental phenomena. 

In 188? an American Society for Psychical Re- 
search was founded, William James* playing an 
important part. In 1S9D diis became a branch 
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of he pa en o e v n Londoa D Hodgson 
d ed a 1905 and he Arne an B an h of he 
Ing h S e y wa d so ed The y a befo e 
he n 904 D J me He ev Hy op founded 
th Ame aa In u e fo S en fi Re ea h he 
chief concern of which was the atudj of psychical 
phenomena, Dr Hyslop himself doing- eafensi-te 
Studies of mediumahip until his death in 1920 
The name of the corporation was changed in 
1922 to the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, Inc The Society publishes a quarterly 
Janmnl, and Freceedtngs without a fixed date 
1942 — President of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, London — Dr R K Thoukss 
I942-'*5 — President of the Airencan Society for 
Psychical Research, Inc — Dr George 

H Hyslop 

From 1925 until his death in 1934 the Boston 
Society for Psychic Research earned on extensive 
investigations under the directorship of Dr Wal- 
ter Franklin Prince In 1941 the Boston Society 
amalga-nated with the Ameiican Society for Psy- 
chical Research, Inc 

There is in France the InsUtul Mstapychtqui 
IiTtemaUonal, founded in 1920. There are sim- 
ilar societies m almost all countries See para 
psychology 

F W H. Myers, Human Ftrsoaaltty and Its Sar 
ataal of Bodily Death fl903, reprinted in 1939), 
W F (Sir) Barrett, Psychical Bssearch (1911) , 
G N. M Tyrrell, Science and Psychical Phenomem 
(1939) , Pratt, Rhine, Smith and Stuart, with 
Greenwood, SxSra-Sensory Percepsson After Sixty 
Years (19*) OM 

psychoanalysis : See Freud, psychology, schools 
■of, psychotherapy, 

psychologism: Often defined by the phrase 
“Idealism as opposed to sensationalism *’ Used in 
general to refer to the effort to limit problems of 
knowledge, value, and being to the data studied 
by psychology, as, eg,, m the work of J H 
Leuba The term is used frequently in recent 
German literature, sometimes to refer to subjectiv 
ism, such as that of Franz Brentano*, and, by con- 
trast, the revolt against that feature of Erentano^s 
work by Edmund Husserl • Ordinarily used to 
stigmatize the exaggeration of psychology by one’s 
opponent 

Cf. Karl Heim, Psycbologismus Oder Anti Psycholo 
gtsmus (1910) y 5 B 

psychologists, English school of: A group of 
clergymen, psychologists, psychotherapists, neu 
rologists and physicians in England and Scotland 
-who, during World War I, almost succeeded in 
forming a special school of religious and moral 
psychology based upon a revised Freudianism* 
with a direct application to morals, Christianity 
and the shocks of war The outstanding book 
of this group -was J A Hadfield, Psychology and 
Morals (1923) Other writers were T W Pjm, 
C B, Hudson, E, J Bicknell, R S Moxon, R H 
Thouless, W M Mackav, E R Micklem, F R 
Barry, William Brown This unorganized group 
(“the New Psychology”) made much of roan’s 
fundamental drives (instincts, instinctive emo- 
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tion*!) n,s the raw materijil ot human behai-ior and 
the maladjustment ot thtss nonmoral dilve& lo 
hia aocial order Ir>telligent sublimation and tho 
techniques thereof termed much of Uie bas,i^ of 
their constructive piact'g^l ptsj.chologv, Ong’mal 
Bin* ^va3 made distinct trom actual s n, the latter 
being the refusal to moralise inherited drnes 
Moral disease (organic and functional nervous 
disordtrs) 15 to be distingiiibhed from !>jn Sin 
and guilt hornblv contused terms m theological 
theorv, receive their proper distinctions in moral 
theoiy based upon the genetjc approach. Later 
boohs developed a special interest in a type of 
psvehoiog}^ aimed to he practical for the use of 
mill sLers in the Vvorlv of the parish and general 
counselling bee clinical psychology, psycho- 
therapy 

T W. lyiii, "Psychology and the Chnsttan L/fe 
(1922) » I* R Barry, ChrtsUanUy and Psychology 
(n d ) , C E Hudson, Recent Psychology and the 
Chfsslian Life (1923) . B. H. Thonless, An Introduce 
tsofs to the Psychology of Religion <1923), E R. 
Hicklem, Miracles ana the New Psychology (1922). 
Also see M Horton, A Psychologictil Approach 
to Theology fl93l) , V Perm, First Chapters tn 
Religious Philosophy (1937), p. 159 ff. vf 

psychologYj abnormal S See abnormal psychol- 
ogy 

psychology, clinical : See clinical psvchologv. 

psychology of rehgion, the The psychology of 
religion, originating during the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century* is the result of the de** 
termination to studv the tacts of rehgion (a) ob- 
jectnelv and factually, (b) critically and scien- 
tifcally, (o’) uniTieraalijj — not religion just, hut 
the religions,— of persons and peoples, and (d) 
appreci 2 ti\ely, that is, to apply the factual and 
experimental £ndiiig9 to the nature and setting m 
human e<,perience ol the meanings and values of 
religion which are among the leals by and for 
which, we live 

This new department of study and reseaich has 
borne nch truitage in articles and volumes by 
Coe, Leuba* Piatt, Ames, Thoulesa, James, Clark, 
Confcim, Perm, Jos^, Hocking,* Seldic, Jonesj 
Inge, Dunlap, Stratton, and many others among 
the beat trained psychologists 

What are the '^problems” of the psychology of 
religion^ How are they attacked and with what 
results'^ A brief cata'Iogue ot a few of them may 
be the clearest and most concise way of “defining’’ 
the nature and temper of this field of thoughtful 
concern 

The first five of them may, at first fiu&h, feel 
hke more of the metaphysics, or theology, or phi- 
losoph”', from which the psychology of religion, 
which ventures to be “scientific,’’ has broken 
awav Empiricism, hov\ever, must keep clear its 
orientations. “Science” that has become self-suf- 
ficient,' — IS it not hke the spoiled child severing 
the apron strings that have bound it to its 
mother^ 

I Man- Vtezostig ihe Majesty of the Umuersti 
and His Place Therein, Psychology interweaving 
with all the other sciences tries to gain perspec- 
tive, Where are we and what are we, — this 


genus homo ^ — the total scheme of things'" 

We re resideius of a big, — or little, — olanet, 
the Earth, which, wiin eight other planets, is held 
captive in its repetitious circuit around the sun 
V7e desigiiat. the time required for the journey, 
“a yoar” sun, to bright and hot because 

it IS so neatj — onh 9^,000,000 miles, — seen from 
afir, vvould look like a star In fact, it a a 
star,— one cf bjJhons of others, that playing their 
ganie together, foim our “stellar svstem” or 
“star cluster” Then, bejond our stellar system 
there are at least a bundled million other such 
systems, ^cp^rated from each other, on the av 
crage, bv a distance ot two million light years 
And light travels pretty fast, — -186,000 miles per 
second In total phtare, we h\e m an observed 
and computed universe at least a thousand million 
“light years^' acrobs 

What IS man that he should parade Jiis little 
conceits f They and the petty deities he has for 
sooth cieated *0 gratify h.s trivial desires might 
well sublimate themselves into simplicity and 
adoration, so ttiat he could respond heartfullv to 
Walt Whitman “And I saj, to any man or 
woman, let your soul stand cool and composed 
before a million universes ” 

2 as a Psychsc "BnUfy No longer is it 
needful to afiirm chat man is basically a body 
which possesses attributes of mentaiity Phvsics, 
chemistry, physiology and other ecienccs, working 
together, have arrived at an "^ener^ concept of 
flatter Every atom of the stuff of which sticks 
and stones and stars and the fiesh and bone of 
our oodles IS composed is a drarnatic center of 
pulsing energies, not necessanh different in kind 
from those energies that would grasp the sticks, 
hurl the stones, admire the stars and manipulate 
die body Materiaht»m m the old-fashioned sense 
has hardly a devotee amongst those of academic 
distinction Peiceptions and ideas, as also their 
objects, arc ab;>tr3ctions from realities and it will 
remain a fasanating problem in each and every 
case the extent to which they are abstractions of 
elements m relatively abiding reals* The escape 
from rude factualities may lead even, to an en 
nchment of meanings and values Thus the joys 
of Chiistmas time may be enriched for the child 
and the spirit of worship enhanced for the grown 
up when Santa Claus for the one and ab&entee 
deities for the other are treated symbohcally Both 
may be fitting events on the highway leading to 
the temples of Beauty and Devotion It may not 
be straining a point or belaboring a truth to as- 
sume that we are spirit and live in and bj and 
for a world of meaning and values, whose real 
reality is indubitable 

3 Man as Restdsni of a Planet that is Freg'- 
futnc tJith- LIFE, In the earliest stages of earth 
history, as soon as temperature, terrain and as- 
semblages of biochemical elements were congenial, 
—there arose, spontaneously, the Uvmg cells 
These cells could divide, — and tiius multiply 
Many ot them coloniT'ed,— by twos, and fours ^ad 
more, into simple organisms Life, pulsing, push 
mg, moving on, hit upon many devices for re- 
lease One of the most fortuitous of these was 
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he d er> of ma u n y and fem n n > 
Th ugh h un on of has ca y 8 iti a but com 
p emen ary pa 3 of e Is o a and ape matozoa 

wsposb oheuo he u nabg 
way eeTi eo a an pnwhh ee 
could operate while watchinir the ^^fittest” 
creatures survive 

Life pressing- on' An organism with myriads 
of cells in cooperation, and hecoDnn|- highly in.- 
tegiated A dozen or so special senses sensitive 
to needed adjustments within and without the 
bodv A central nervous sjstem for coordinating 
ail of them in the mteiests o£ fuller life Aware- 
ness and sel£-direction ripening into choice and 
thoughtfulness Anticipations developing into 
idealisms, 

There were always devices for the deepening of 
life and of lives, and binding them into the to- 
tality of Life One of the mightiest of these is 
the law of rtcapitultUion^ Each individual must 
start, in die egg or womb, as a single cell and 
repeat in its individual career the myriads of 
centuries of earth historj The species is thus 
deepened and enriched and all species share 
something of the common life of the plant king- 
dom and of the entire animal kingdom 

4 The Peffccuon of Childhood Development 
and evolution can, with the aid of selection, be- 
come anticipatoiy. The child, at birth and after, 
bears so ntanv indications of its superiority, when 
viewed comparatively in the human scale of per- 
fections, that one stands in admiration and wonder 
m its presence Among these marks are: large- 
ness of head as corwpared with sise of body, hair- 
lessness, shortness of jaw, fewness of teeth > tex- 
ture of skia, fineness of feature, grace of move- 
ment, q.uaUty of voice, sensitiveness of social re- 
sponses, fullness and roundnebs of mental and 
somatic mtegrations, radiance of facial expressive- 
ness. A sort of “Heaven lies about him” and is 
incarnate within him. 

He usually stumbles out of this Heaven of per- 
fection into a rude world of specificities and jobs, 
and duties, and social and institutional compul- 
s ons, and teachers trained in quantitj. production 
of definite knowledges and skills 

He may enter, lU the teens or later — the chances 
are against it— another Paradise of the dramatic, 
higher cultures of the race, incarnate 

Is it not possible, through right culture and 
training, to build the racial highway, stiaight and 
sure, from the Paradise of Childhood into the land 
of die AU-pervading Beauty and the Righteousness 
of an adult woild^ 

Should humanity not worship constantly at the 
sacred shnnes, not of <a child, but of ihe child! 

5 Rehgion as a Sy^phorty of Urges , of DrtveSj 
or Insimas or Nalwe Tendencies^ and of the%r 
AfecUve QuaUiies We do, in a way, during 
foetal iife and after, clamber up the biological 
tree We travel the racial highway. Not onlv 
do we share basic structures and metabolisms of 
the various creatuies all the way from the in- 
ception of life to the present, but are inheritors of 
the tones and overtones, the motifs and melodies 
of feeling and valuation that express themselves. 
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on 0 c on n e erj 0 g-an m We hun name 
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u ab e w ha e be n on en o ng fo^ 
names at them know ng that not one of them g 
a fa orv 

As we start the list of “instincts” or “urges” 
or “native teadenciee,” with their feelmg-ful qual. 
ities, we are coming- into immediaLV witli the red 
blood of human eypcriences, — the pure gold of 
valuation, which it is the fuaction of religion to 
try to lelcase, to idealize and to glorify Among 
these are self-preservation, “the first law of 
life”; fear, leading to caution, and if ill fn*, 
well, may be “the beginning ot wisdom”, mating 
that guarantees the continuity of life and docs 
ripen into ideal Lave, “the tullillii'ent of the 
law”, anger, the law stuff out of which resent 
ment at injustice is made, and culminating some 
times in “righteous indignation” and “holv -wars”, 
hunger, when disciplined and rightly used, may 
be an element in righteousness, sociality, that 
may bind the many into a blessed fellowship, 
ownership, with its scores of fruitages, good and 
bad, when discreetly seasoned may lead to 
“treasures in Heaven”, enjoyment of simple 
Beauty, blossoming into appreciation, admiration 
and adoration, the Ego, maturing into the joys 
of high leadership, the sense of melody and har 
many interfusing and glorifving all of life’s re 
lationships. 

It would be possible to eatend greatly the cat 
alogue of basic urges and drives and their tami 
fications which it is the function of education, art 
and religion to cultivate and glorify William 
James* was inclined to think it possible to Iiit 
profitably a score or perhaps a half hundred of 
them 

The game of rightly interpreting the basic 
drives has perhaps been delayed slightly by per- 
sons with a desire for simpUdcation All per 
sons with a monistic propensity can speak and 
write truly, if not adequate!), for the reason that 
aii the urges or drives interfuse to such an extent 
that a strain or coloring from a favorite “in- 
stinct” ts found in every impulse and response 

We venture to return to the analogy of the 
Symphony of urges and of valuations. Each per- 
son. carries in his thought and heart those themes 
and motifs that make now and progressively for 
the fullest and most satisfying living Each, in 
a small or great way, is an orchestral conductor, 
in home or playground or church or school or 
business house or laboratoiy or congress, in some 
phase of the music of humanity that gives fresh 
release to Life. 

6 Perted-^etttes in ^ehgtoue Developmenf The 
fact that leligious maturing is eventful rather 
than evenly continuous is indicated by many re 
searches There are, for example, the studies by 
Starbuck, Coe and others on the age of conver 
sion* The instances appear sparsely at ages 8 
to 10 The curve of frequency rises at 11 and 
12, declines for both sexes at 13, swings upward 
sharply at IS to 17, near the period of pubescence, 
dechirea abruptly into the early twenties, after a 
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mireli disappears after that age As cs.dence that 
thcie ecceiitrisities are act accidental is the fact 
that the pattern of the age curve of frequencies 
nai cerj similar for each of the eleven quite 
d verse groups that together huilt up the picture 
for the 125fl cases that Here studied in that par- 
ticular research The se'c-theonsts can, of course, 
extract quite a hlesamg out of the coincidence of 
pubescence and the mam peak of the conversion 
curves They xvll have some difficulties with the 
phenomena of “sanctification” (Starbuck, Psy- 
chol^gy of Rshgt-Ofif Chap. XXIX), the story of 
rninv converts who, after a lapse of a decade or 
so fonlv one of the cases studied was short of 10 
yards), with ups and downs and difficulties, mox'e 
on into “a second experience” in which “the serv- 
ice of God IS a constant delight,” “far etceeding 
in depth and fullness the first blessing ” (Page 
384 ) 

It IS rather characteristic of religious geniasca 
to be disiespectful of conventional tvpee of re- 
ligiosity and ot modal curves of frequency, Mrs 
Jonathan Edwards enteied suddenly her deep and 
lasting lehgious career at the age of eight Tol- 
stoi's most diamatic revolution of values was in 
his middle years and he was m the midst of a 
st 11 more challenging soul-reach as his career was 
coming to a close. 

7 The CenisT of Gravity of the Rehgteus Per- 
sonnltcy The religious attitudes, convictions and 
behaviors that count for most in the personal life 
and in the human drama have their sources, for 
most part, in the int.mate, inner feeUngs of mean' 
,ng aod teotth and talvcs rather than in rational 
constructs and conceptualiaed forms and patterns 
of thinking, — just as is true m friendships, in 
love lelations, artistic paiticipations — and m set- 
enrific achievements and discoveries. We suffer 
f-om cur sentiments of rationalitv. We think 
that tve think By actual testing there is little 
ground foi; the conviction. 

Only latterly (one or two or three decades), 
have students of structures and functions of the 
organism begun to appreciate fully the fact that 
we have two nervous systems the central nervous 
system with its cerebral cortex, cerebellum, spinal 
cord, spinal ganglia and efferent nerves in control 
ot the striped or striated musculature, and another 
nervous system, the auto-nomte^ or sympathetic, 
consisting of the hypothalamus, basal ganglia, and 
substations in the vital organs of the body, busy 
with che control of the smooth muscle tissue that 
regulates circulation, digestion, reproduction, me- 
tabolisms, secretions and the activities of a dozen 
'ets of glands, and is m control of the vital func- 
tio IS. The autonomic is older biologically and 
doubtless more basic in feeling out the intricacies 
of right adjustments and adaptations 

The heart, consisting of both striated and 
smooth muscle tissue, stands between the central 
nervous system and the autonomic as the sensi- 
t zed determiner of needs and aspirations 

Those who edited the Bible appealed to the 
things of the heart more than 50 tunes, always 
with warmth The word “belief” occurs less than 
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and J alaes Since sig-ht and hearing present to 
the mind definabh data that are readily perceived 
and shared, the custom aro&e of designating them 
the “higher’* senses, leaving the uther eight (or 
morej, taste, toach., smell, temDeratsire;, pain, 
equilibrium, Linaesthetic and orgsnic—'as the 
“lower There has been a lag in appreciating 
generally the tact that in capturing specihc 
mgs and values in appreciated expenences land 
then m words, the do not suffer in the 

comparison That fact led the graduate pupils 
the writer of these lines to attempt to rate the 
work-'value or worth or muaning-ijignificance of 
all the words or phrases m favorite selections of 
literature, like the 23rd Ps,alni or the “Blow, 
blow’’ of Shakespeaie, The lepoit on sample in- 
stances IS m Volume I ot The Journal <?i Re* 
Itgton- In total picture, the kinacsthetic and or 
game imagery values essentially match those of 
sight and heating, with the other six falling much, 
lower, but alwavs significant We proposed to 
make a new designation and classification, calling 
the two,*— the visual and auditional, — the “de- 
fining sensory processes” and the other eight the 
“intimate sensory processes ” In religious od- 
servances not one of the ten types of imagery has 
been slighted. In htcratuie the success of the 
artist sseemis to correlate positively with his abil- 
ity to thrum the subtler end of the imagery scale 
^ The IrKagtnation, ihe Light and the L'fe of 
the Mmi It is the imagination rather than idea- 
tion and reason that releases values* It >3 deli- 
cate, With wings like those of a fairy* It eman- 
cipates the mind from the thraldom of things It 
gives orientation, perspective, knowledge, wisdom 
IC Inielhgence, Thongki, Reasorii as ih& 
Stabilizers oj Life It is ours to know that, with- 
in limits, truth is inviolable Two and two make 
four The law of falling bodies works To be a 
vertebrate with a straight spme and not mol- 
luscan* To find in the ehifting sands of time n 
hut and dwell therein To find a friend, for- 
ever and a day To w^alk straight with steady 
step towards the greater Temple of Wisdom and 
Beauty and Righteousness 

See psychologists, English school of. 

E S Ames, The i’j‘>rjfe£7/£7gy of Religroas Ex 
pirtence (1910) , W. E Bingham, "A Stud/ of 
the Relations which the Galvanic Skin Eespease 
and Sensory Reference Bear to Judgments of 
the Meaaiagfulness, Significance and Importance 
of 72 Words'* in Journal of Psychology 
16* 21-34* George A Coe, Moiri^es of Men 

(1928) , Elmer T Clark* The Psychology of Relx 
pottS A'U/akenmg (I?29) , E. S. Conklm, Psychology 
of Religious Adjustment (1929) ; G B, Cutten, 
Instmets and Religion (1940) , John Dewey* A Com 
mon Fatth (1934) , Knight Dunlap, Mysticism 
Freudjetiiism and Scientific Psychology (193Q> J 
M Eward, “Is the Appetite of Swine a Reliable 
Indication of Physiological Needs ^ ' Proceedings 
of the lotoa Academy of Sciences, vcl XXII (1915) 
VTA Perm, Keltpon tn Transsmn (hondon, 
1937) , Ruth Griffiths, A Study of Imagination tn 
Early Childhood (london, 1935) ;F R Hightower 
' Biblical Information in Relation to Character and 
Conduct ’ Untiiefsity of Iowa Studies in Character, 
vol III, No 2 * W K Inge, God and the Astron- 
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n 1^94^;, B C LeeauDg, .mag.na ..n, M »d 
Dormnam Powef (1926) , James H Leuba A Psy 
(hologtcal Study ef Rshgton (1912), E M Ligon, 
Tbetr Future is Nau) tl940> E L Mudge, “Ttie 
Lower Sense Complfi'ces Conditioning the God Expen 
ence ' Summarized m following citation E D 
Starbuck, "The Intimate Senses as Sources of Wis 
dom’’, journal of Religion, vol I, pp 129 145 
(1921) , J B Pratt, Ths Religious Consc.ousmss (le 
print, 1930) , Researeh Pubheauons, vol XX. The 
Hypothalamus and Central Levels of Autonomic Func- 
tion (1940) , Research Publications vol XXI The 
Diseases of the Basil Ganglia (1943) , A A. Ro 
back. Psychology of Character (London, 1927) , 

B Selbie, The Psychology of Religion (1929) , Ed- 
win D Starbuck, "The Intimate Senses as Sources 
of Wisdom Journal of Religion, vol I, pp 129- 
143 (1921). The Psychology of Religion (1899), 
K R Stolz, Psychology of Religious Living (1937) , 
G M Stratton, Psychology of the Relsgious Life 
(2nd ed ) , L P Thorpe. Psychological Foundations 
of Fetsonaluy (193S) , S. H Thoulcss, Introduc- 
tion to the Psychology of Reltgson (1936 I , John B 
Watson, Ksnaeslhettc and Otgantc Sensatsons Their 
Role in the Reactions of the White Mice to the 
Maze (1907) , Henry N 'Wieman, Normative Psy- 
chology of Religion (1935). E D.s 


psychologv, schools of: Groups mtn which 
psychologists inay be classihed on the basis of 
the.r leanings toward one or another general coa- 
ception of psychology Membeis of a school agree 
in general, though not necessardv in detail, on 
such topics as the definition of the subject mat- 
ter, approved and preferred methods of research, 
significant problems, general organiaation and in- 
terpretation of the body of factual material. A 
system of psychology usually consists of the or- 
ganised tenets of a school, but naay represent the 
views of only one person. At present schools are 
not organized groups and systems are regarded as 
■working hypotheses Many psychologists neither 
adhere to a school nor subscribe to a system 

Schools have centered about the follo'wing points 
of view, 

national psychology A speculative treatment of 
the soul as contrasted ivith empirical and experi- 
mental psychology Typical problems concern the 
unity, immortality, and powers of the soul It 
characterizes scholastic thought and parts of Aris- 
totle’s psychology. 

Faculty psychology. A system which, classify- 
ing mental performances ipito groups, explains 
them by mental powers or faculties assumed to 
correspond to those groups, — e g., a faculty of rea- 
Bon explains judgment and inference It is char- 
acteristic of scholastic thought. A typical repre- 
sentative is Chrtitian Wolff (1679-1754)* 

AssoctaSionism The theory that all mental 
formations are reducible to elements (simple ideas, 
seasations) var'ouslv and lawfully associated Laws 
of association (similarity and contiguity) were 
first stated by Aristotle, but associationism as a 
comprehensive system was the work chiefly of a 
succession of British writers of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, J Mill, J S. 
Mill, anH Rain. A aan riaf ta DOteWortby as 


an mp aph ywhpedd expe 
n n a p v h ogy 

F h an m h on p p ed by J F He 
ba 17 6 S4 J ■who un ke he a a on 
mph d h Jynara n am ng d a 

Ideas, inhibiting and otherwise influencing each 
other, strive singly and m groups to rise to con 
sciousness and repel competing ideas The apper 
ceivmg mass, the ideas already present m the 
mind, determine to what extent and in what man- 
ner new ideas are receiyed and incorporated into 
knowledge The conception of the apperceivmg 
mass yyaa influential fur a time in educational tlie 
ory and piaccice Heibart believed mental proces 
ses capable of quantitative, but not expenmeutal 
treatment He opposed faculty psychology 

Wundtian psychclogv , The system formulated 
by Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920)* founder of the 
first psychological lanoratory (Leipzig, 1879) 
Consciousness is accepted as the subject matter of 
psychology, eipcnmentallv controlled introspection 
as its distinctive method. Consciousness is con- 
ceived as anjiyzable into elementary processes 
(sensation, affection, image) which, combined m 
various ways (fusion, assimilation, complication, 
etc ), giyie the more complex forms of conscious 
ness The sjstem is sometimes called Extstentud- 
ism to characterize its subject matter as sensibly 
experienced, sometimes Content Psychology m cqji. 
tra.t with Act Psychology, and sometimes (m 
America) Stmctuialtsm in. contrast with FuncUon- 
alum. Its chief representative in America was 
B B Titchener (1867-19271 

Aef psychology A system formulated by Wundt's 
contemporary, Franz Brentano (1838-1917)* who 
recognized in the subject matter of psychology 
mental acts in addition to contents — eg, the act 
ot sensing red, as well as the sensational content 
red His distinctive method L phenomenological 
observation as contrasted with experiment and ex 
perimentally controlled introspection The system 
15 called empirical in traditional contrast with 
Wundt’s experimental psychology, Among its ad- 
herents were I,<ipps, Stumpf, Witasefc, Husserl, 
Messer, and Kulpe, each of whom introduced 
modifications 

Functionalism' A point of view widely and 
informally adopted which, as represented by John 
Dewey (1859- ) and J R. Angell (1869 ) 

became the rallying point of an American school 
opposing the Wundtian tradition It was greatly 
influenced by William James (1842-1910)* him 
seif not identified yyith any school Functionahsta 
study psychological processes not primarily as con- 
saous contents, but as activities having utility in 
the organism’s adjustments to its environment 
Bodilv activities, — e g , motor learning and other 
adjustments — are included in the subject matter 
of psychology. Introspection, though not re- 
jected, IS not regarded as central, objective meth 
ods are emphasized In America Ladd, Baldwin, 
and Carr, in Europe Hoffding, Ward and Stout 
were among those who adopted a functionalistic 
standpoint. 

Sehamortsm A system advanced in America 
by J B. Watson (1878- ) who wholly ^electing 
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conECiousness and introspection as unsuitable to 
selective treatment, ie|-ards psvcKolo^v as the study 
of behavior bj objective methods exclusnelv Wat- 
son treats pajcbological events — i e,, behavior— as 
reducible to the action of stimulus-response mech- 
anisins variously combined and conditioned The 
role ot conditioning (learning) is emphasizedj 
that of heredity minimized Instincts are denied* 
Many variants of behaviorism have arisen^ among- 
them E C Tolman’s (1S$6- ) Purposive Be- 

havionsm which studies behavior not as a compo- 
s hon of minate or ^molecular^ stimulus-response 
mechanismSj but as ^molar* wholes or behavior 
acts from which immanent determinants such as 
purposes and cognitions are inferred, not introspec- 
tivelj observed 

Gsst&lt 'ps^^^holo^'^ A theory advanced by M 
We-theimcr (ISSQ- ), W. Kohler (1S37- ) and 

K Ko:Ska (1836-1^+1) who deny that psycho' 
logical processes^ whether behavioral or conscious, 
are explicable as elements m association The 
central concept is the gestalt cr organized whole, 
which if analyzed loses its distinctive properties 
The gdstalt-pnnciple, originally utilized in explain- 
ing perceptual phenomena, has been extended 
throughout psychology, and by Kohler into 
biology and physics Gestalten differ from the 
form-quahties recognized bv certain act psvchal- 
ogista in that form qualities are conceived as based 
on fundaments which are themselves elements, 
Kurt Lcwin’s Topological and Vectonal Psycholo- 
gy, a variant of Gestalt Psychology, emphasizes 
problems of action and motivation utilizing topoio- 
gy for mathematical representation of its concepts 
Gestaltists utilize both objective and introspective 
(phenomenological) methods, characteristically ar- 
ranging conditions which permit experimentation 
on wholes and their properties 

Homic psychology The theory of William 
McDougall (1871-193S) that human behavior, cs- 
sentiallv purposive, is basically determined by in- 
herited peycho-phybical dispositions called in- 
stincts Seven primary instincts (pugnacity, flsght, 
curiosity, repulsion, self-assertion, self-abasement, 
the parental instinct) each paired with a primary 
emotion, are the prime movers of human acbvitv, 
including the intellectual, and are the major de- 
terminants of social customs and institutions 
Psychologtss deriving from psychoanalysis Psy- 
choanalysis, developed by Sigmund Freud (1856- 
1939)* was designed to relieve neurotic patients 
by bringing to consciousness their unconscious mo- 
tivatiun Freud originally conceived the human 
pe^son^lltv as organized about two poles, a super- 
£cial conscious self (ego) in conflict with a vast, 
powerful unconscIcmB (libido) the seat of primi- 
tivc urges, mamly se\ual These, repressed hut 
active, achieve indrect expiesbioa, circumventing 
or overcoming the ego’s resistances through nu- 
merous de^ices^ Conflicts in infancy and child- 
hood largely determine the adult personality pat- 
tern Freud’s later viorka picture a more com- 
plexly organized personality centered about an 
unconscious Id, a perceptive Ego, and the Super- 
ego or conscience, the individual’E unconscious 
morality Many variants of Freud’s system have 


peyeholherapy 

arisen. C G Jungr’s )* Analyst. Fry 

chology differs from Freud's teachings m placing 
less emphasis on sex, and more on. presen'*' con- 
flict as compared with infantile and childhood ex- 
periences A Adler’fl {1S"0-1937)* 

Psychology traces personality' disturbances to feel- 
ings of intenority which ma> express themselves 
m various forms of o\ ercotnpensation 

PersonahrUi. psychologies Systems that regard 
the proper subject matter ot psychology as the 
whole, concrete, individual person^ W Stern 
(1871-1938) deflnes his immediate subject matter 
as fi. periejice hn its matrix, the unitary goal-seek- 
mg person' G W Allport (1S9'^- ) emphasiz 

mg the uniqueness ot the mdiMdual personalitj, 
seetes general lavs which account for uniqueness 
The yarstekungsp^\'t^holvg^e, of W Dilthoy (1833- 
1911)* a student of biography and E Spranger 
(1S82- )* amis at a description of the total per 

sonahtv based on an understanding which 
transcends scientiflc explanation. See psychoio 
gisLj, English school of 

K. S Woodworth, Contemporary Schools of Psy 
chology (1^31) , E Heidbie der, Seven Psychologies 
(1935) , E G Boring, History of Bvpgrfmsnia! Psy 
chology (1929, 3id printing, 1935) , G Mnrphv, A 
Hsstorscai IntrodutUon to Modern Psychology (1929, 
2nd ed 1932) , G S Brett, A History of Psychology 
vcA. 1 (1912), vol II (1921), vol III (1921) 
C. Miurchisoo (ed ) » Psychologies of 192? (1925), 
Psychohgfes of 1950 (1930) , F S Keller, The 
Definmon of Psychology U937) h 

psychology, systems of: See psychology, schools 
of 

psychopathology See abnormal psychology 

psychotherapy. (Gr psychs — mind, thcrapeta, 
cure) The attempt to heal or cure by means of 
personal conterenccs with the patient As dis- 
tinguished from psychiatry it is not limited to 
the more severe disorders, and where psychiatry 
includes all that has to do with the more serious 
disorders of the personality, psj^chotherapy ifl lim 
ited to the realm of psvchic influence The term 
is 8tnctl> a medical one Among religious work- 
ers the common equivalent is “personal counsel- 
ing ” 

Two major types of psychotherapy may be dis- 
tinguished those which rely primarily upon sug™ 
gcstion, and those which seek to discover and 
correct the fundamental maladjustments and to 
enable the patient to achieve some degiee cf au 
tonomy and matunt>. 

The flrst of these may be dc'iignated as <*faith- 
healiug” It 19 the t>pe which has prevailed 
among religious workers It takes the patient as 
he U, making little or no attempt to discover the 
roots of his difficulty, and directs his attention to 
comforting and constructive thoughts through 
prayer, devotional books and fncndly advice* It 
would do the church serious injustice not to rec- 
ognize that much good sense has been brought to 
bear by individual workers and that rather gen- 
erally a great deal of stress has been placed upon 
facing the facts, squaring accounts and correcting 
nusunderstandings. It remains true hovievcr that 
among religious workers anything in the nature 
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of a co-operative attempt to org-aniee and test their 
insights and tecliiiliiues of treatment lias been prac- 
tically absent In such forms as Christian Science^ 
sugg-estion is even earned to the point of dentins 
the realitv of e/il and pam and asserting the ab- 
solute omnipotence of Mmd and Love and Truth. 
The results secured at relig-ious revi.als in the 
years gone by have been due very largely to the 
influence of suggestion^ so also the cures effected 
at such shrines as Lourdes and Ste Anne de 
Beaupr^ 

Among medical men faith-healing has been rep- 
resented in Its more dramatic form bj the use 
of hypnosis Among the great pioneers m the 
therapeutic use of hypnosis wds the French phy- 
sician, Charcot, tlie teacher of Freud* and of 
Janet Of recent ycais the use of deep h/pnosie 
huj been lim'ted. The tendency among those who 
use hypnosis at all is merely to give suggestions 
while the patient is in a. relayed condition, or 
under light hypnosis It is also used sparingly 
tor exploutorj purposes The disfavor into which 
hypnotic therapy has now fallen ts due to the 
view that results secured with its help, while often 
striking, a'^e not permanent. They are suggestions 
imposed from without and tend therefore to 
weaken the patient’s will 

An interesting method which lies half way be- 
tween the faith-healing type and the exploratory 
tvpe iB that of moral re-education as practiced by 
he Swiss physician, Dr, Dubois at the beginning 
of the present century In thig country the re- 
education plan has been associated chiefly with 
the name of Dr Riggs of Stockbridge, Mass 

The form of psychotherapy now most in the 
puolic eve is psychoanalysis This in its aims is 
the antithesis of faith-healing It has often been 
compared by its proponents to surgery, and major 
surgery at that It is the atternpt to lay bare and 
bung into clear consciousness the disowned in- 
stinctual desires wh.ch, it assumes, have become 
detached from the conscious self and arc respon- 
sible for the neurotic symptoms Its aim is to 
make over the harsh conscience and the rigid 
standards which constitute one of the factors m 
the inner conflict 

Great stress was at the beginning laid upon 
“catharsis ’’ Cure was effected, so it was thought, 
by getting the poisons out of the system and 
bringing the diiKcultv mto clear awareness. It is 
now recognized that socialization is the important 
factor Cure is oalv effected in so far as the 
sufferer tells his real difScnltles to some one 
whom lie trusts, some one who stands for him as 
the prototype of the father and the representative 
of authority, rnd who is >et able to hear the worst 
without condemning him He thus 'gets nd of 
the “sense of guilt” which is the primary evil m 
all mental illness. 

Pvycho-analvais has had a profound influence 
not oalv in the field of psychiatry but also in psy- 
chiatry and sociology* and that infl.uence has ex- 
tended into literature and into popular thought 
It has not been without its effects upon religious 
thinking, espec ally in the field of the psychology 
of religion*. 


Psychoanalysis Is represented today by a nuni 
ber of variant schools. In addition to oithodor 
pcychoanalysis as taught and practiced by Sigmund 
Freud, the great Viennese physician, we have the 
followers of Jung, of Adler** and of Rank, all 
of them heretical students of Freud 

Mention should be made of “psychobiology”, j 
school of psychiatry developed m this country un 
der the leadership of Adolf Meyer This school 
explains mental illness m terms of the total or 
gamsm reacting to a difficult environmental situa- 
tion and It seeks to effect cure b> making all 
necessary innei and outer adjustments 


See mental hygiene, psychologists, English 
scfiool of 

S Freud, (rentrul I^troductton to Pijthoitnalysu 
(1920) , also Att Aaiobtographtcitl Study (1927) c 
G Jung, Two Essays on Analytseai Psycholott 
(1928) , Otto Rank, Will Therapy (1936) , Pierre 
Janet, Prsnctples of Psychotherapy (1924) ; Paul Du 
Dois, The Psychic Treatment of jivervoBf Disorders 
(1909) 


Ptah: The Egyptian creator, worshiped at Mem 
phis as far back as Manotho’s first dynasty. His 
statue IS in the form of a mummy, but he was not 
primarily a god of the underworld, pom 

Ptolemaic astronomy: For fourteen centuries 
the leading theory of the movements of heavenlj 
bodies, until Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton** 
constructed a superior one Claudius Ptolemaeus 
(fl m Alexandria, 127-151) held that each of the 
bodies, other than the earth, in the solar system 
moved in a small circle or “epicycle” whose cea 
ter moved m a large circle around the earth The 
theory was fitted to the new facts which became 
known during the Middle Ages bv complicated 
additions ot epicycles — or epi-epicycles Thus the 
axioms, the earth does not move, and the heavenly 
motions are circular (this being the most perfect 
form of curve), could nominally be retained 
Ptolemy had the merit of attempting to find 
mathematical order in nature, and thus he carried 
out the first part of the Whiteheadian injunction, 
“Seek simplicity, and then mistrust it,” the Ara- 
bians accumulated facts which showed that the 
simplicity was deceptive, and Copernicus achieved 
a new simplicity which, having been distrusted by 
Kepler, gave way to still a newer and subtler one 
— and so on 

C Ptolemaeus. Syntaxri (Heiberg’s ed of the 
astronomical works of Ptolemy, 1899 1907) , A 
Berry, Short History of Astronomy (1898) , Sir Wm 
Smith 5 Dictionary of Gk. and Rom Bsog (1849) 

C.B 

public honesty, marital impedinient of' See 
marital impediments. 


public law. See law 

publican A tax farmer In the ancient world 
taxes were collected not by state officials but by 
private individuals employed for the purpose, who 
profited by any excess they could extract from the 
people That a publican could be honest was re- 
gal ded as impossible use 

publication, early Christian: The multiplica- 
tion of copies of worts of literature for sale was 
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publication 

n faro a fea u e of 1 fe n the G ae o Roman 
wo d n he fi cen urj They vie e no of 
ou e p n td b hey we e pub hcd and so d 
th au^h n me bo k se e n a 1 the g ea 

e of he emp e Ma al a con empo ary of 
Luke, gives us vivid pictures of authors, publish- 
ers and bookstores in Rome The great libraries, 
especially that of Alexandria**, numbered their 
books, tliat IS, papyrus rolh, hv the hundreds of 
thousands Everv large house in those times had 
its library, and in one of these, destroyed in the 
eruption of Vesuvius in A D. 79, viere found the 
remains of eight hundred books 

Christianity very soon began to express itself in 
writing, in Greek, at frat in the letters of Paul, 
not meant for publication and for a generation 
left unpublished. The Gospel of Mark* was the 
first Christian book of which we have any knowl- 
edge, and it was soon followed by the Gospel of 
Matthew*, a carefully organized and edited ex- 
pansion of it. A decade later, Luke’s* work on 
Christian Beginnings m two volumes, with a 
prefaoe and dedication, and some account of its 
sources and the occasion of its composition, ear- 
ned Christian publication a definite stage further. 
It was probably its picture of Paul, the most vivid 
and graphic ever produced, that stimulated some 
Pauline Christian to search out and collect such 
letters of Paul as could be found, and publish 
them, prefacing them with a general letter to all 
believers, which has come down to us as Ephesi- 
ans* The Pauline letters* would form two ot^ 
dmary Greek rolls, as Luke’s work had done It 
was reflected almost immediately in the letter 
corpus that begins the book of Revelation*, a 
book addressed to the churches of Asia, and care- 
fully safeguarded against alteration by the most 
solemn warnings, 22 18, 19 The writer evidently 
expected the book to be copied and circulated. 
I Peter*, an enq'clical from the Roman church to 
the Christians of all Asia Minor, followed almost 
imraediatelv, aiming to correct some attitudes 
taken in the Revelation not only in Asia but all 
through the adjacent provinces which the Revela- 
tion would naturally reach. Its address “to those 
wao are scattered as foreigners over Pontus, Gala- 
tia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia” obviously 
implies publication, how else could they be 
reached’ Hebrews and I Clement** are other 
examples of Christian literary activity and pub- 
lication from this fruitful time All these books 
after Luke-Acts, show the stimulating influence 
of the collected Pauline letters upon Christian 
publication 

Early in the second centuiy the Gospel of John* 
presented the Christian gospel m a form more ac- 
ceptable to Greek minds, and showed the influ- 
ence of Paul’s letters and of the earlier gospels. 
Half dialogue in form, it was unmistakably meant 
for publication and was very soon republished to- 
gether with the earlier lotal gospels in a great 
quaitette, the twenty-first chapter being added. 
This second great collection of Christian writings, 
reflected m the Gospel of Peter, Papias, the Brit- 
ish Museum Gospel, the Letter of the Apostles, 
Justia, and II Peter** was a g eat aduevement 


Furanas 

of pub! a on and m i ha e ne es ta ed the adop 

on of he eaf b ok n place of the an en and 
u ua to m e n y the leaf b ok wa n 

u e among Ch an publ she s by he m ddle of 
the e nd n ury (the Ry and John f agm n ) 
and was preferred bj Christians from that time 
on, though pagan publishers came to it mote 
slowly. 

The fourfold gospel was not only the climax of 
Christian publication, but has never been sur- 
passed, and still remains the most popular and in- 
fluential published unit in the world. Just as the 
NT u the cutting edge of the Bible, the Four 
Gospels are the cutting edge of the N T A score 
of private gospels followed, and Christian publica- 
tion was on its fruitful wav. Letters, revelations, 
acts (Christian novels), apologies, dialogues, 
hymns, homilies, memoirs, polemics, fill the sec 
ond century. Christianity swiftly adopted virtually 
all the contemporary techniques of Greek literature 
and developed others of its own Its swift and 
complete adoption of the art of publication was 
not the least of the factors in its extraordinary 
progress. 

See E. J. Goodspeed, ChnsttattUy Gass to Prat 
(1940) , A Htstoty of Early Christian Lttetatsre 
(194-2) E j e 

pnja; Worship, cult, in India Puja is per- 
formed daily in everv devout Hindu home some- 
times by a priest, most frequently by the house- 
holder, but in the temples it is the Brahmin* 
pnests who perform it It takes many diSerent 
forms according to the sect of the worshiper and 
the occasion css. 

PdHus, Robert: (died 1150) Although not an 
original mind, he was particularly instrumental in 
the development of the doctrine of repentance.* He 
stressed the significance of the inner processes 
preceding full contrition and made liberation from 
sin dependent upon a sacramental process. 

Mlgne IBd Sententrarum lihrt octo; P Schmoll, 
Dt» Busslehre der Fruhscbolasttk (Muneben, 190?) • 

S.B. 

pulpit. (Lat., ’pnlptum, staging or platform) An 
elevated preaching stand, usually on the Gospel 
side of the chancel* In Protestant churches, till 
recent times, usually m the center of the chancel 
In these churches often a desk on a platform, 
from which the service is conducted and the ser- 
mon preached. See mimbar ftf 

punishment; See rewards and punishments, 
penology 

Fiirnnas: A collection of IS books of religious 
poems which constitute the real scriptures of 
Hindu popular religion They arc the sources of 
popular berief concerning the origin of things, the 
world, time, the gods, the Vedas, They contain 
some ancient material, hut m their present form 
come from probablv later than the fourth ctmtuiy 
of the Christian era They ^re the bases of sec- 
tarian teaching, each of them being made ftse of 
by some one or more of the sects as its book of 
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Pure 


Puntaninn 


onpni, lliiu the Valma Ppi^as i« o V ihatT te 
document. 

J N Fitquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature 
of India (1920). c.s.B. 

Pure Lund School: See Buddhist Terminology 

purgation: See purification.. 

Purgatorial Societies. Confiatermtics* of the 
Church having for their mam purpose to assist in 
every possible vay the poor souls in purgatory^ 
The historical oiigm of these societies can be 
found m the prayers for the dead** in the roost 
ancient liturgy of the Church, their radical cause 
IS Christian charity for one's neighbor which ex- 
tends even beyond the grave, and their basis is 
found in the doctrine concerning purgatorv, the 
condition nf the poor souls after death, the com- 
munion of saints, and the satisfactory value of 
good works The best known of these societies 
in modern times is the Archconfraternity of Prayer 
for the Poor Souls of Purgatory which was 
founded by the Brief of May 25, 1898 of Pope 
Leo XIII* T T M. 

purgatory: In Catholic teaching, purgatorv is 
a condition of temporal punishment after death 
for venial sms* and as satisfaction for sins. Defi- 
nitions of faith at the Councils of Florence and 
Trent*, received by the Roman Catholic Church, 
say that there is a purgatory and that the offerings 
of prayer and especially of the Mass* aid souls 
there Aquinas and Bonaventure**, following 
S Gregory, hold the punishment to be both ab- 
sence from God and burning by fire (,f<sena damne 
and foena senius), although the description was 
not upheld at Florence against the Greeks Tem- 
poral periods are of a duration different from 
earthly time, thus, the times mentioned in indul- 
gences* are the heavenly equivalent of what would 
have been a suitable earthly penance (cf penance) 
that was commuted into prayer. The protest of 
Luther and others against materialistic forms of 
this teaching has resulted in little teaching on 
the intermediate state* in Protestantism, and m 
the cautions of Trefit against speculative curiosi- 
ties 

The Orthodox Church, although it does not 
use the word, and the Anglican Church, which 
has recently paid more attention to the belief, 
both hold doctrines that iniolve the purification 
of souls m their progress to final bliss and the 
efficacy of prayers for the departed See prayers 
for the dead, Sabbatme privilege. T.J.B. 

purificatioa (Lat., fanficatfo) In general, be- 
ginning at the primitive level, any process de- 
signed to remove the uncleanncas resulting from 
the violation of a tabu* or from the failure prop- 
erly to care for such critical events as death, child 
birth, puberty, marriage, or illness. The demand 
for such ceremonial cleansing of the affected per- 
son or persons rises out of the solidarity of the 
group and is rooted in the belief that individual 
impurity may have dreadful and far-reaching so- 
cial consequences, such as, bad luck, crop failure, 
w despread death o*- lUnass. The form* of pu"‘- 
flraf ion vary greatly in diff t societK* but enn- 


mon y nvo e med nm o eauiing^ rueb jg 

water, blood, change of garments, etc , and some 
ceremonial rite At the higher religious levels 
the term purification is used to denote any of 
various disciplines or rituals for the moral or 
spiritual cleansing of the inner life from sin See 
blood, death and burial practices, Lupercaha 

Eta 

PufltB' The name (explained in Esth 9,24 f 
as “lots”) of a Jewish festival celebrated on Adai 
14-15 traditionally as a memorial of the escape 
of the Jews ot Persia from the machinations of 
Haman. The ritual of the festival includea the 
reading of the scroll of Esther* she 

Puritan ethics: Essentially a religion of action, 
rather than of contemplation, Puritanism* stressed 
the virtues of sobriety, honesty, and thrift. An 
outstanding element was moral fervor, which is 
shown in Edward Dermg’s rebuking Queen Ehi- 
abeth and m William Prvnne’s attacks on bishops 
and theatres, and which gave to Puritanism a 
dogged strength and vigor. Otherworldly as it 
was, its emphasis upon the practical virtues, ac 
cording to such writers as Max Weber, fostered 
the rise of capitalism*, although later writers, 
such as R H Tawnev, declare this view is an 
over-simplification. Richaid’s Baxter’s* A Chns 
Han DtreotoT'j contains the best summary of Pun 
tan ethics 

N. M Knappeo, Tniur Purttamsm (1959), WI! 
ham Haller, T»e Rise of Puritanism (1938), 

E WK 

Puritanism ; The doctrine of the Puritans, a 
sect originally so-called because I) they wished tn 
purify English protestantism by reroAving all 
traces of Roman Catholic forms and ceremonies 
Puritan thinking was largely dependent upon 
Continental Protestant predecessors It empha 
sued 2) the Bible instead of tradition or reason 
as the chief source of authority Though its early 
leaders w'ere influenced by Lutheran ideas these 
were thrown off by 1550 and eventually 3) Pun 
tan theology became almost purely Calvinist 
Puritanism also represented 4) a protest against 
the Erastianism* of the established church and an 
unwillingness to see the reform program limited 
by royal opposition or indifference Id this form 
It can he traced back as far as the time of Tyn 
dale*, who in 1524 went to Germany, m defiance 
of a royal statute, to translate the Bible into Eng 
lish To the extent that it cliampioned the rights 
of the church as against the secular authority state 
and believed in the doctrine of the two swords* 
Puritanssin was in substantial agreement with the 
medieval Catholic tradition, and from the same 
source it drew its well-known 5) emphasis on 
strict morality The Puritan protest against the 
theatre, card-playmg, and dancing may be traced 
back to medieval monasticisrn, and Puritan Sabba 
tarlanism has a similar medieval origin 

The first generation of Puritan leaders es 
poused no particular form of 6) church govern- 
ment, and throughout the history of the movement 
some Puntaia contmued ro acetp^ the eitabliebed 
church with m cpiscop Ailicr the An- 



pnrohita 


Jt'ythago 


^Ucan bishops under Elizabeth be^an to enforce 
the conservative vestiafian rules of the escabksh- 
ment, however, the majoritv of the Puritans be- 
came critical of gov^ernment by bishops and began 
to champion presbyteriamam** Since preabytenan^ 
ism invoked regrional and national assemblies 
uhich could not operate effectively without a 
change of notional policy^ in the l580’s a minority 
of the Puritans who had abandoned episcopauan- 
lem* began to agitate for reform *^\ithcut tarry- 
ing for anj” and so came to advocate independency 
or Congregationalism This permitted of a fully 
reformed church establishment as soon as a small 
group of Puritans could be gathered together. 
Since these extremists thus organized their own 
bodies and left the established they were aLo 
known as Separatists*, though at a later time 
fioine Independents recognized the Anglican com- 
munian as genuinelj Christian and thus came to be 
known as non-Separatist Independents. John 
Smith^, leader o£ a Separatist congregation which 
went to Holland m t60^> there adopted the prac- 
tice of adult baptism Some of his followers re- 
turned to England and organized the Erst Baptist 
church there Perhaps because the Baptists* were 
distinctlv a minority sect they were pioneers in 
developing the idea of genuine religioub toleration 
and the complete separation of church and state 
The Puritan movement naturally allied itself 
with the opposition to the Stuart kings and with 
the meetmg of the Long Parliament (16+0) and 
the outbreak of the Civil War (16+2) it became 
a powerful political force After a period of en- 
forced cooperation the cleavage between Presbj- 
tenan and Independent Puritans beLamc pro- 
nounced From 1643 to 16+8 the Presbyterian? 
predominated and during this period the West- 
minster Absemblv held its sessions and oroduced 
the Confession of Faith and the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms** Cromwell* was an Inde- 
pendent, however, and after his rise to power 
Presbytenamsmj though tolerated, was forced Co 
vield precedence to its younger rival After the 
Re’^torat’on of the Stuarts and the adoption of the 
so called Clarendon code both types of Puntamsm 
became illegal and thereafter Puritanism was gen- 
erailv known as Dissent and Puritans as Diasen- 
ters* because of their refusal to conform to the 
rites of the oiScially established church 

New England w'aa largely settled by Inde- 
pendent Puritans Those wh<j came to Plymouth 
Bav in 1620 were moderate Separatists, Bometimes 
called semi-Separatlsts, while Massachusetts Bay 
and Connecticut — the major New England col- 
onies— were founded by non-Separatists In the 
fieCtleruent of Rhode Island, however, the Baptiste 
played a prominent part. See American thcolog>, 
earlvj Bible, English, Puritan ethics, Sabbata- 
rianism, Puritan Cf covenant (or federal) the- 
ology, Marprelate Tracts 
M M Knappen, Tudor Puritanism <'1939) , Wil- 
liam Haller. The Rue of Puniamsm (193S) , Perry 
Miller, The New Rng^and Mtnd (1939) m m.k. 

pnrohita : The domestic priest of a king or noble 
m Vcdi tJTiiea. Often cd M ad^ ver ni?C aloisc 
on ipir tnal mattcri, bnt on temporal a5» n a* 


welL In later times only the purohsta could of- 
iiciite at a sacnEce tor the king css 

purpose, divine See analogy, cause) God, te 
leology, teleological argument for God. 

purposive bchavionsni See psychology, schools 
of 

purusha; Rig Veda X, 90, the hymn to Purasha 
IS said to be the '^starting point of the pantheistic 
philosophy of India^’ Purusha, or Cosmic Man, 
sacrificed by the gods becomes the origin of all 
things Thus all that is constitutes a unity. There 
IS but one basic world-ground This tendency 
ultimately triumphed over the trend toward 
monotheism represented in Prajapati*. In the 
Sankhya* system puTusha means the individual 
soul, an Infinite number of which exist entirely 
distinct from matter, prakrsU* and act upon it 

c s 3 

pQsan, Fushan: One of the leaser sun gods of 
Vedic Hinduiiim, probablj introduced by some pas 
toral tribe His car is drawn bv goats He is a 
shepherd and the protector of fiocka Also he is 
the lord of paths or the pathfinder His aid is 
sought in the search for lost objects. c s b 

Pasev, Edward Bouverre: (1800-1882) Pro 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford from 1828 and a 
leader in the Oxford VTovenieat* from 1336, hi« 
prominence as Acifflo-Catholic* scholar and con 
troxersiahst led to the popular terms Pusejite and 
Puseyism E R n 

Pyrrhonism Extreme skepticism* Named from 
Pvrrho of Elis (fl. 300 B,C ), who believed that 
one should refrain from all dogmatic assertions 
since perceptions often mislead and much may be 
said for each side in any argument No value 
judgments are necessary Hence, suspension of 
judgment {epoche) is indicated on every matter 
of belief, apathy or peace of ramd (afaraxta) was 
the goal of life for him, as for certain Stoics 

JEN 

Pytha^oreanism . Reputed founder, Pythagoras 
of Samos, c. 6th century BC, headed a school 
and brotherhood in Southern Italy, both vegetarian 
and esoteric Traveled widely, collected learning 
and was revered by disciples who tended to im 
mortalize him. From him comes the famous die 
turn tpse dixtt 

Pythagoreanism held that the soul* was tune- 
less, changeless, self-existmg and at intervals 
found itself imprisoned within successive bodies 
without being anv part oi them. Through, life 
and deai-h it retained full memory of experiences 
of earthly Incarnations If he did not ■•■bink of it 
in a tripartite relation as some claim, soul was 
quite certainly regarded as a double principle — 
hot and coM. Also, this school of thought ad 
\ocated the eternal repetition o£ everything, and 
there is a report that the cycle was ended Bom- 
times by fire and sometimes by water. Another 
basic principle of Pythagoreamsm was that num- 
ben arc thlngi. That '» U> that the natuff 
of reality % number Thia, of ihmild 
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li^bagoreamsm 

no be unde s ood o me n A ab o Roman num 
b but gnom fo m The e rafc y of the 
d kad seem o have been he n eg al n on of 
th Py hago ean the ry of numbe The e raktys 
wa on de ed a ed and d ne the aflucn e of 
which idea has come down to us In manifold 
foims of numerologv. Pythagoreans were sup- 
po'^ed to have prayed to the holy tetraktvs, pos- 
sibly representati've of the four elements, earth, 
air, £re and water The principle of number 
was applied to music By experimenting* with an 
instrument with a string and moveable bridge, 
Pythagoras discovered the relationsjslp of the 
tones in the tetrachord to certain definite propor- 
tions, thus laying the numerical foundations of 


pyx 

mu al ha mony wh h on nued as a sub ( 
of s udy n Oxfo d Un e s y down nto the 1 8th 
entury In med ne al o the number p n pis 
wa empIo>ed The body 1 ke the s ag of a 
mus al a umen tuned o a e a n p eh 
and proper atunement is healthi 

pTthagoras’ conception of number, form, was 
influential on Plato’s thmkmy. It -was more 
abstract than Milesian thought, more imaginative 
than that of the Eleatics and more distinct than 
that held by the Heraclitans** See neo-Pytha- 
goreanism, transmigration p,r.h, 

pyx; (Gr puxts, a box) The box or case or tab- 
ernacle in which the Host*' is reserved P.T.F, 


Q 


Q- Abbreviation for Quelle, “source”, symbol 
used for a supposed souice of the Svnoptic Gos- 
pels*, postulated by many scholars to erplain the 
piesence in Matthew and Luke of common mate- 
rial not contained in Mark Some would assign 
to It the ■peculiar material of Matthew and Luke 
as well It is an adjunct of the two-document 
hypothesis, which formerly explained the re- 
semblances of Matthew and Luke by the use of 
Mark and the Login of Matthew, but now ex- 
plains them bv the use of Mark and Q See 
logia E J G 

Qadarites (From Arabic qadar, power) The 
Moslem name for those who believe that man has 
freedom and power to act independently, not sub- 
ject in all things to the absolute predestination of 
God This view was also held by the MuiawtUtes* 

P E J 

(jadt: A Moslem oficial appointed to decide re- 
ligious duties and interpret laws such as inhen- 
tance and marriage p e j. 

Qarmatiaas ; See Ismailis p e j. 

Quadragesima' (Lat, fortieth. Cf. Fr careme) 
The official Roman Catholic terra for the Lenten 
season of forty days from Ash Wednesday* to the 
eve of Easter See church year cycle, Lent 

P V.N. 

Quadratus: A Christian apologist* of the early 
2nd century whose “Apology,” now lost, was pre- 
sented to Hadrian at Athena in A D 125 or 129. 

S M,G. 

Quakers According to the Journal of George 
Fox* (Cent. Ed,, I 4) it “was Justice Gervase 
Bennett of Derby that first called us Quakers be- 
cause we bid him tremble at the word of God, and 
this was m the year 1650,” The name, first used 
m scorn, at once became popular The proper 
name of Quakers is the Religious Society of 
Friends. See Society of Friends. Also see Lee, 
Mother Ann w w c 

Quartodecimans : (Lat., adherents of the four- 
teenth) A name given by the later Church to 
Christians m the 2nd century, chiefiy in Asia 
Bdrao- who held that Sailer* ihonld be otucrTed 


on the day of the Jewish Passover* celebration, 
the l-t-th day of the moon following the vernal 
egumox, whatever day of the week that might be 

s m.G 

Quesnel, Pasquier (163^-1719) French reli- 
gious writer, b Pans, d. Amsterdam. After join- 
ing the Congregation of the Oratory*, his writ- 
ings fell under the Condemnation of Clement XI 
because of their strong impregnation with the doc- 
trines of Eaius and the Jansenists**. Expelled 
from the Congregation of the Oratorv in 1864, 
Quesnel published numerous works in Belgium 
under assumed names Arrested m 1703, he fled 
to Holland where he continued his work He 
sought and received reconciliation with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church before his death See Uni- 
genitus (Bull of 1713) jvT 

Quctzalcoatl ; (Aztec) Wind god, creator of 
men; god of the waning moon, ‘feathered snake’ 
god, counterpart of the god Tezcatlipoca*. 

P L P 

Quicun(in)que: (Athanasian Creed*) A creed 
which contains in short definite affirmations and 
negations the Catholic teaching on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation Erroneously attributed to St 
Athanasrus* of Alexandria, the creed was com- 
posed at a later period and originally in Latin 
Various authors have been suggested It was 
first cited by Caesanus of Arles* See creeds of 
Christendom, ear 

qmdditas: Scholastic term, synonvmous with the 
word “essence” Quidditas is derived from the 
Latin form of the Aristotelian definition of es- 
sence “To it on einai”, ‘'good quid set”. Quid- 
dity 13 that by which a thing is what it is, both 
logicallv and onto logically In the first case, 
quiddity gives us the logical definition of a thing, 
in the second, its physical essence. S c.T 

Quietism: .4 17th century group of mystics which 
held to a pessimistic doctnne of human nature 
and the correlative doctnne of the need for and 
the fact of divine initiative in man’s salvation 
God may act on man only as he surrenders him- 
self utterly Pure faith is beyond ideas and be- 
liefs, pure love is without a love of any particu- 
inr tfamg bu* a ‘ov- fo- love’s sake. Absolute 
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(.^niUiaii 

(^abn X d mth k f ainb n a the trnr 

ccpti e m nd fo d nc gra c- R fui J ne« 
calla this movement ^^the most acute stan-e of Eu- 
lopean mysticism Among the conspicuous rep- 
resentatives were Molinos, Michel, Guyon, 

Madame, Fenelon, and Boungnon, Mmc* Aotom- 
ette'*** V 

Quzllian Lectureship, The letabll^hed at 
Emory University, Georgia, in 1897 by the Rev 
F QuiUian The capital sum is about ^7,500 
The lecturers are tree to choose their topics ‘‘with- 
in the range of apologetical doctrinal, exegctical, 
pastoral, or historical theological subjects ” The 
course is given annually* A few of the lecturers. 
Bishop Charles B Galloway, Dr H F Rail, Dr 
Ralph W Sockman, Dr Edwin Lewis and Dr 
y C Yang. 


i^th 

(Data f nrn the office of tic Dean of Candler 

Sch O The JT yj 

Quiniby, Phineas P ■ See New Thought move 
ment Also see Chnstian Science. 

QuiniseYt Council’ Sec Constantinople, Coua 
Oils of 

Quinquagesima. The first Sunday before Lent 
or the seventh before laster See church-year 

Cycie E.R H, 

Quran: See Koran Phj 

Qutb: (Arabic) In Islam, leading saint, prom 
ment spiritual being with a special abode or 
abodes and special activities among men on earth, 
has ability, under Allah, to do uausual things 

F LP 


Rj Sec redaction 

rabbit The Hebrew for master which, became a 
title of ordination for authoritative teachers of 
Judaism m the period after the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 C S bzb 

rabbinism (Rabbmic Judaism) (Hebrew rah^ or 
rabbi -master) The religious discipline by which 
the teachers of poat-Biblical (OT) Judaism im- 
plemented Biblical (OtT.) religion tc the needs of 
their day. Cf Akibaj Hillelj midrash, Mishnah, 
Talmud B r B 

fftctal psychology See anthropology) culture 
epochs 

Radbertus, Paschasiuss (^-died after 8S6) 
Abbot of Corbie, 84-2-852 The most learned 
Frankish theologian of the century His famous 
work, corpore ct sangmne Dorntm, the first 
devoted exclusively to that subject, clarified the 
doctrine of transubstantiatlon* as a miracle pro- 
duced bv the words of consecration Hii formula- 
tion eventually became the dogma of the church, 
though meeting -ssith the instant protest of con- 
temporaries, JRabanus Maurus, John Scotus Enuge- 
tia, and especially a fello'v^ monk, Ratramnus^*. 

A.C 

ragnarok* (Teut) In the Tcutomc cosmogony, 
the end of the present condHion of the world, 
marked by a struggle between the gods and the 
giants, and the overthrow of evil, to be fol- 
lowed by a new age of righteousncfis in a new 
earth y l p 

Rilkes Sunday School in America: Sec Sun- 
day School movement in the XJnitcd States. 

Rainy, Robert: (1S26-1906) Ordained minister 
in the Free Church of Scotland, 1851? became 
Professor of Church History in the New College, 
Edinburgh, 1863, and Principal in 1874. He was 
the outstanding churchman in hU denomination, 
swaying lU General Assemblies by hla superb ora- 
tory, and leading It by word and pen towards 
greater openness of mmd and to union with the 
Tjnited Presbyterian Church* Hib best known 
book* were The Delivery and Development of 
Chrfsifan Doctrine (1874) and The Anctent Cath^ 
ohc Church (1902). Sec Carnegie Simpson, The 
L$f* of Raeny a ^ ul . 


rSkshas: Demons in Hinduism* la Rigveda 
VII, 104, Indra is besought to destroy the rak&has 
or demons ^"that fiounsb m the dark^^ It is 
Ravana the Raksha who in the Ramayana* ab 
ducts Sita and carries her away to hii capital 

cs E 

Ram Mohan Rov (1772-1833) Best known as 
the founder of the Brahma Samij* Ram Mohan 
Roy 13 frequently called the father of New India, 
and is sometimes credited with being the founaer 
of the study of comparative religionB, Certain it 
is that he was one oi the earliest students of com 
parative religion having studied Islam, Hindu- 
ism, and Christianity, all in the original lan- 
guages. He was greatly influenced by Islam 
toward monotheism, and became a staunch theist 
His first book, wntten in Persnn was definitely 
deistjc in tone. He thought that he found a basis 
for. his theism in the TJpanIshads which he trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit and published Studying 
the Bible he was greatly attracted by Jesus He 
wrote in 1817 that he had “found the doctrines of 
Christ more conduche to moral principles, and 
more adapted for the use of rational beings than 
any other which have come to my knowledge” 
He recommended a book which he published. The 
Precepts of Jesus aS “the guide to peace and hap 
piness”. He undertook to translate the go&peU 
into Bengali) but this apparently was not com- 
pleted He aided in the establishing of a Unitarian 
mission m Calcutta, and at one time declared hia 
own religious position to be that of Unitarian 
Christianity. In the Brahma Samaj which he 
founded in 1828 he made central the non-idola- 
troua worship of one god, but drew most of the 
liturgy from Hindu sources An innovation was 
the introduction of congregational worship. The 
moral reforms which he, and later the Brahma 
Samaj, undertook derived largely from the Chne- 
tian ethic 

Ram Mohan Roy played a prominent part in 
the introduction of western education into India, 
and was one of the first distinguished Indians to 
visit England He died there in 1833 

Sophia Dobs Collett* Liie and Letters of Rajah 
Rammahatj Roy fl9l4) ^ Manital C Parekh^ 
jafshj R/sm Mohan Roy (Rajkot, Kathiawad, In 
dia^ 15*27) cuua- 



Rams Ram Hero of tbe Tndjan epic, the 
Rlmavaua* He became one of the chief ayatzn 
of ViBhnu* and next to Krishna is the most popu- 
larly worshiped deity of the Vishnuite* sect Like 
Krishna^ he is a jpracious savior deity to those 
who in loving- tiust (bhaktl) yield themselves to 
him See salvation, Hindu c s b, 

Ramadan : The ninth rionth of the year in the 
Moslem lunar calendar, duiin^ -which the faithhi! 
keep a strict fast in the davlight hours Only the 
sick and soldieis are exempt By this observance 
the first revelation of the Koran* is commemo- 
rated. It has \alue only to those \iiho perform it 
Willingly, eeekin^ reward from God alone. Sec 
fasting. p E.j 

Ramakrishna: (1836-1SS6) A remarkable In- 
dian mystic, who m the latter half of the 19ch 
century attracted many disciples from all ranks of 
Hindu fiocietv and became the founder of the 
Ramakrishna mission, or as known in the west 
the Vedanta* Society He la regarded as an in- 
carnation of divinity and -worshiped by his fol- 
lowers He was a Hindu, but eclectic in his 
thought He experimented with various faiths 
mdudiug Islam and Chiistianity and professed 
to arrive by all of them at Sdmadht*^ the goal of 
God-conscioubness As a result, he taught as do 
his followers that all paths lead to God. It was 
Vivekananda*, a brilliant, highly educated, high 
caste follower who was the ofganizcr of the move- 
ment and founder of the Vedanta societies in the 
western world. 

The Memoifs of Ramakrhhna (Calcutta, 1939, Re* 
vision of the older Gospel of Ravtahnshna-, N Y , 
1907) , Max Muller, Ramakruhyta, HiS Life and 
SaytngJ (1898) , Romasn RolUnd, Prophets of the 
bidsit (1930) csb 

Raminanda; (b 1299) Onginally a Vishnuite 
of the same school of Ramanuja* with -whoee phi- 
losophy he w-is m agreement, he founded a new 
sect now called the Ramanandis, and indirectly 
exercised a profound influence over the whole sub- 
sequent religious life of Northern India Both 
Kabir and Nanak, and much later the poet Tulasi 
Dasa, were deeply infiuenced b> his spuit and 
teaching His major emphases were upon bhakti 
or devotion to- God (Rama*) and the biotherhood 
of the servants of God wi&out respect to caste 

CSB. 

Ramanuja; (b. 1027 AD) Author, like Shan- 
fcara*, of a commentary on the Ved^nta-Sutras, 
he takes sharp issue with the unqualified monism 
of Shankara The phenomenal world and indi- 
vidual souls so far from being illusory, he con- 
tends, constitute the body of Brahman* Withm 
the impersonal divme unity he makes place for 
the Supreme personal spirit and thus provides a 
philosophical and theological basis for the theastic 
worship of Vishnu* and his incarnations Sal- 
vation, or emancipation from rebirthj is achieved 
through “oTc and dtv tio to fh Lord and duet 
not onaist n the complete of mdividml ty 

to m X CDntjjiuc4 uiitcncc of il bLiu is 


he p of the Lo d (Vlxhsn) wbes the bond, 

of ctuth »rr biToken. c^x. 

Ramayana The shorter of the two jreat epics 
of India. It tells the story of prince Rama* 
whO) because of the intrigue of the jealous mother 
ot a rival half-brother was exiled for fourteen 
years m the forest Here Slta, his ever faithful 
wife was abducted by a wicked demon and car- 
ried away to Ceylon Unable himself to £nd her 
he was aided in his search by his friend Hanuman, 
the monkey) who was successful in his search and 
after an epic struggle restored her to her hus- 
band To prove her faithfulness she submitted to 
an ordeal) but refusing his later demand for a 
second test she disappeared into the earth in a 
furrow. Reputedly the epic is the work of the 
poet Valmiki) but to critical scholarship it shows 
the marks of multiple authorship It has everted 
an enormous influence on. Indian life Rama) 
Slta and Hanuman have long since become dei- 
fied, Rama being one of the chief avatars of 
Vishnu* is an exceedingly popular object of devo- 
tion and worship 

Translated in part by Roraesh Dntt, The Ratnayam 
and Mahahharata i London, 1?26) The entire poem 
IS translated by Ralph T H. Griffith, The Ratnayam 
of Vaimtkt (London, 1S70 1874) . 5 volumes 

CSB 

Ram man: See Adad. 

ransom theory: See atonement in Christianity i 
redemption , satisfaction 

Ranters, the; A nickname given to a rather 
chaotic and ill-defined seventeenth-ccntuiy move- 
ment, aatinomian*, spiritualistic, and individual- 
istic, -which sought to reproduce in England the 
principles and practices (especiall} the psychic 
phenomena) of the primitive church foe 

Rappites (Harmonists) See communistic settle 
ments, religious 

Ras Shamra See Ugaritic tablets 

Rashdall, Hastings (1858-1924) British phi- 
losopher and theologian, best known for his The 
ory of Good and Evil (1907), in which in a po 
sition he named '‘Ideal Utilitarianism”, he recon- 
ciled features taken from the Idealism of T H 
Gieen* vyith others taken from the Utilitananisro* 
of Henry Sidgwick*,' e g., he affirmed with the 
former the intrinsic value of character as an end 
in Itself, and with the latter the evaluation of 
actions by their consequences In metaphysics 
Rashdall was a Personal Idealist, and in theology 
he believed in a limited God w.s: w 

Rasht; Abbrevution of Rabbi Solomon Itshaki 
(1040-1105), of Troyes, France, leading rabbinic* 
commentator of the Bible and most of the trac- 
tatates of the Babylonian Talmud*. s s c 

Rashnu The Zoroastnan* spirit of truth (hence 
his title Rasista, “truest”), who with Mithra and 
Sraosha* judges the departed, he weighs their 
deeds ‘n th ba'ance he ‘i ‘nvoked a h per 

fo c of an □ deal enm na i cauno 

him Yaih * 12 is n hu hono 
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rationui psychology: See psychologv, schools of 

rationalisBU : (Lat, rattOy reason) The doctrine 
o£ the supremacy of reason 

In philosophy, it means 1) the deductive (Car- 
tesian, mathematical) method of arawini* lo^rical 
inferences from elementary concepts (intuitions, 
axioms, innate or apnosi truths), a^» opposed to 
the empirical method, or 2) the doctrine (op- 
posed to sensationalism) that reason is a higher 
source of knoTvledge, independent of sense (when 
Locke*'*^ said that '^there is nothing in the intellect 
that was not £rst in sense,” Leibniz* added 
cept the intellect itself), or 3) the appeal to co- 
herent thought (as opposed to irrationalism) as 
criterion of truth Rationalism in all three senses 
has often been friendly to a spiritual and religious 
view of life, for example, Descartes, Leibniz, 
Hegel"**^ 

In theology, it means the theory that reason is 
the judge of all supposed revelations It subor- 
dinates “dogmatic theology to the dictates of rea- 
son and conscience” (Lecky, History of Rational^ 
tsm^ I, 16) It assumes two forms, the first pri- 
marily anti-authontanan, and often called liberal- 
ism or modernism (see liberal theoJog>), the 
second, primarily antx-supernaturalistic, and tend- 
mg toward humanism, free-thinking, and agnos- 
ticism Failure to specify the exact meaning in- 
tended has led to many misunderstandings See 
reason in religion e s.b 

rationalism, ethical; 1) Mora! principles can 
be apprehended by intuition and rational deduc- 
tion, Without need of empirical confirmation, or 
appeal to theological authority^ In this sense, 
Spinoza, Klant, and Hegel are rationalists 2) 
All systems, whether emphasising reason or ex- 
perience, which regard ethics as a science m its 
own right, independent of revelation and the- 
ology In this sense, most non-Catholic moral 
philosophers since Shaftesbury have been rational- 
ists Catholic wnters believe that a large portion 
of morality can thus be treated and so come un- 
der Moral Philosophy, but that this subject must 
be suboidmatcd to Moral Theology w.ktw 

Ratramnus: (fi, ca 850) GottschaIVs* fnendr 
Charles the Bald, to whom Radbertus* dedicated 
his work, requested Ratraranus^ opinion Reject- 
ing Radbettus’ literalistic interpretation, Ratram- 
nus explained the Eucharist as a mvstery, with a 
great difference between Christas body and the 
Host, which was a figure of believers as well as 
of Christ A c 

Rauh, Frederic; (1861-1909) He was the most 
interesting representative of moral philosophy and 
piythology in F d ' the lAit quarter of 


he 9th en j H ng ad a > b oken w th 
he m aphy nd e g u enthu a m of h 

a yea be e p nen a nee of the lab 

a rv wa fo h n the m d of he mo 1 t. 

H defended w th g ea en gy th gh of th 
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chaiacter and of tie cieator of morahtv, 

Es^(tt iur U jondsmsns mstaphyst^ue d3 la morals 
{Paris» 1890) , De la methods dans la psychoio^is ds 
sonttmen^s (Pans, 1899) » PsyehoU^ie appis^use a 
la morale et I edi.cation (Pans, 1900) , Ds Pe'^pert 
erce morale (Pans, 1903)* H k 

Rauschenbusch, Walter: (1861-1918) Studied 
in Germany, at University of Rochester and 
Rochester Thenlogical Seminary Pastor Second 
German Baptist Church, New York Cify, 1836- 
1897 Editor Jugsnd Herald^ 18^2-1896, Trans- 
lator of Gospel Hymns into Ge^nlan^ Author of 
lysbert Jesti (1895) and three other books in Ger- 
man Taught at German Baptist Theological 
Seminarys 1897-1902 Protessor Church History 
at Rochester Theological Seminary, 1903-1918 
Lecturer on various American foundations Au- 
thor of Ohr^^tiamh and the Social Cnsts (1907), 
ChfiSimntsi'^g the Social OTde'‘ (3912), and a 
T neology for the Social Gospel (1917). See social 
gospel C H M 

Rauschenbuseb. Memorial Lectureship, The: 
Founded in memory of Walter Rauschenbusch* in 
1929 through an initial gift of $10)000 by Mrs 
Edmund Lyon of Rochester, N Y and subsequent 
gifts by Alumni and friends of the Colgate-Rochea- 
ter Divinity SchooL The general field of the 
lectureship is Christianity m ’ts social exprebsion 
and application Four lectures are given each 
year under the auspices of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School and are subsequently published 
m enlarged form. The Revd Justin Wroe Nixon 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N 
Y inaugurated the senes in 1931, speaking upon, 
The Moral Crisis in Chnsiian^iy c h M 

Rauwenhoflf, Ludwig Wiihelm Ernst (1828-' 
1889) Professor at the University of Levden The 
supersensible is not a subject of science, but 
faith in it 13 a postulate of the practical law m 
us Religion doei. not con&ist m the mere con- 
viction of the existerce of a higher po'wer, but is 
the consciousness of a personal relation to this 
power The essence of religion ss the feeling of 
respect or esteem The religious Ideas 'ibout God 
are inventions or fabrications of creative phantasy 
Reltgionsphilosophie f Braunschweig, 1894) 2fid 
ed , O Pfkiderer Die re'^ionsuhtlosophische Wei 
^:a^5challung von rauwenhofr und Martineau", fahr 
bueber /. protestanttschs Theolope (Braunschweig, 
1^0) vol XVI, B Schultze, Knitk det Religions 
theoTte Rasewenboffs (Erlangen, 1898) 

H H 

Re: (Egyptian) Sun god in the religion of the 
priests of Heliopolis, in the Empire, there -w-ii: a 
fusion of Re with Amon, god of Thebes, as 
Amon-Re, a more powerful Amon which led 
Egyptians against the foreigners r l ?• 

real presence The doctrine that Jesus Christ is 
tru’y pToeii'*' in thr Holy Etacha** t** under the 
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reason 


f 2 cr ^ o brtiid and ir nc Xbc rrw 

B held V th certain difference* by Eaitern Ortho- 
Koiri^ C^tiickc, ii^n and Luthcra 

coinin unions 

The Eastern Churches do not closely define the 
mode of the presence, but speak of it as real, and 
secured by “metabolism” of some type In the 
Roman Chuich, the doctrine of transuhstantiation'' 
IS held, ID Lutheran circles, conaubstantiation* is 
held (see Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per). The Anglican Church like the Eastern does 
not define the method of presence, but asserts it 
to be “spiritual” but leal 

In classical Catholic theology, the term is used 
with two significations ^rasssfitta realfs and prae- 
senlia ret The former indicates a true or gen- 
uine presence of Jesus Christ, body and soul, God 
and man, in the elements, the latter, that the 
presence is of Die ihing (namely, the body and 
blood of Christ), thereby distinguishing the Eu- 
charistic sacrament fiom other sacraments which 
possess matter, form, intention, minister and bene- 
fit, but not the res sacrameau (which is the body 
and blood of Christ) 

In recent years, Anglican theologians particu- 
larly have endeavoured to re-state the doctrine of 
the real presence, typical examples are W. Spena 
and A E. Taylor in The En^namt (London, 
1*930), and O C Quick, The Chnsltan Sacra- 
ments (London, 1934). See impanation. Lord’s 
supper, reraauence Cf Corpus Chnsti w n p 

realism* (Lat, res, thing, realts, real) 1) In 
epistemology*, the theory that the objects of 
knowledge exist outside the mind and independently 
of It Realism ts thus opposed to and by modern, 
subjective idealism, solipsism, etc However the 
ultra-realism or extreme realtsn of Plato* and 
hiB followers is similar to objective idealism or 
absolutism. For such ultra-realists, universals, 
1 e , abstract ideas or concepts have an existence 
outside the mmd, as universals (See universals, 
battle over) The first definition above describes 
the position of Aristotle, Aquinas and perhaps the 
maj onty of the philosophers It is sometimes des- 
ignated moderate realism 

A distinction is made between direct or presen- 
tative realism and indirect or representative re- 
alism. According to the latter, the mind knows 
objective reality or things only through the in- 
termediacy or agency of some representation, pic- 
ture or symbol This view requires the invocation 
of the principle of causality to escape subjectivism 
or idealism 

Two American schools of lealism appeared in 
the twentieth century with the labels Neo-real- 
ism* and Critical Realism* 

2) In social philosophy, realism signifies a 
practical point of view m contradistinction to a 
visionary, utopian outlook 

Realism is frequently though not necessarily as- 
sociated with a materialistic metaphysic and with 
a scientific or empiricistic attitude See nominal- 
ism, conceptualism o.c.o’<} 

roil im, ep dId^obI Sec ep ogy 


roa am raoral Th v ew th i cast the h jh- 

e* n al ita da da, dea a, va cci, Ic c 

a d _u* c, a c ob ecti cy va d and depen den 
of human knowledge or realization, though man 
has an affinity foi them The moral standard is 
nowhere to be found la natural processes and 
cannot be derived by empirical generalization 
from human expenente Such realism is the 
nerve of the raoral argument for God as found in 
thinkers like J Martmeau, A S. Pringle-PatQson, 
H Rashdall, A E Taylor, and “W R. Sorley** 
Moral realism in essence simply asserts a trans 
cendcntal realm of values complementary to and 
worthy of eclstential realization The exact status 
of the real (eg, subsistence, or existence m God) 
IS an additional problem. Moral realism is usu- 
ally accompanied by epistemological reallbm which 
claims direct, unmediated knowledge of moral 
values independent of the knower See God 
(raoral argument) p a b 

reality. (Med. Lat., reahtas, thinghood, from 
Lat res, th.ng) 1) ThinghooJ, the essence of a 
thing or an existent, as such 2} Empmeal real 
itv, aov Item or organization of experience, usu- 
ally referred to oiganized sense experience (it is 
a Kantian category), but often applied to other 
experiences, such as the moral and religious 3) 
Metaphysical (or ontological) reality the per 
mment, ultimate, objective souice of experience, 
whether conceived as first cause (scholasticism), 
or productive activity (Berkeley, Leibniz, Lotze, 
Bowne, Bergson) , or any set of entities and prin- 
ciples which explain the ongoing of the univeise 
(Whitehead) 4) As viewed by Hegel* and many 
other idealists, reality is the total obiect to which 
thought refers, in this sense, reality is what we 
think about when we think adequately (coher 
ently) esb 

reason in religion: There have been three main 
views among Christians regarding the relations of 
reason and religion 1) Thev are in complete 
harmony, their content is identical Reason sets 
fortJi logically what religion feels and practices, 
Justm Maityr, John Scotus Eiiugeaa, and Hegel** 
defend this position from different points of view 
2) Thev are consistent, but religion (faith, Eib 
heal revelation) transcends reason without con- 
tradicting it This is the view of St Thomas 
Aquinas, John Locke**, and most moderate con 
servatives. 3) Thev are, at least partially, m con 
llict The so-called doctrine of the double truth* 
(the acceptance of which by anyone is questioned 
by Gilson) arises from this conflict Those who 
hold this view declaie that every proposition of 
leason and of faith roust be accepted as true, each 
m its own realm, regardless of contradictions be 
tween them Tertulhan {credo qma aksurdum, I 
believe because it is absurd), Averloes, Duns Sco 
tus, William of Occam (what is philosophically 
true may be theologically false), Maitin Luther, 
and Thomas Hobbes*’, all inclined to this view 
It was often sustained sincerely in order to exalt 
the trarLficAndent etberness of God { t o fal i Je r ah- 
lar totally ether) soiuctimea cymeaUy as by P 
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trace of it Jesus make his appeal co expeuence, 
both inner (the Beatitudes) and Duti;,r (^'by their 
flints’’)? and also to reason in the sense of logi- 
cal thought (“Whv even of yoursehes judge ye 
not what IS nghti^^’ Lie 12 57) Nowhere does he 
suggest that his gospel conflicts 'wjth reason 
Paul% after his great psalm on love (I Cor 13), 
writes a psalm on reason (I Cor 14) “I will 
pray with the spirit, and I vill pray with the un- 
del standing also . I had rather speak five 

words With mv understanding than ten thou- 
sand words m an unknov'n tongue ’’ When m 
Col 2 8 Paul coupled philosophy with vain de- 
ceit, he does not repudiate leason but simply at- 
tacks the esotenc ‘'philosophy^' of the Bssenes* 
Ncveitheless, this passage, with I Coi I 22-23, 
encouraged Tertullian and othcis to stigmatize all 
ph losophv as a source o£ heresy, although the 
Alexandrians (Clement, Origen**) viewed Greek 
philosophy as a preparation foi the gospel St 
Thomas accepted An&totle as ^'the philosopher*’ 
and supplemented reason (Aristotle) with revela- 
tion (Scripture), which added to reason without 
contradicting it 

During the Bnlightenjncnt*, abstract reason 
crowded out levelation and vital religion, until 
the levivals of J Weslev and J Edv-ards*^^*' In 
the nmeteenth centurv, Hegel held that religion 
and philosophy set forth the same truth from dif- 
ferent points of ■v'ew Kierkegaard^ protested 
against reason and syatemati-’ation m religion m 
favor ot the subjective, the individual, and the 
“ex 'stential ’’ The use of romanticism, Nictasche’a 
irrationalism, and recent neosupernaturalism 
among men like Karl Barth Emil Brunner**, 
and Reinhoid Niebuhr, have challenged the rights 
of reason m religion The cause ot reason has 
been defended m various ways by philosophers of 
religion and theologians like H- Rashdall, W, R 
Sorley, A S Pnngle-Pattison, and F R Ten- 
nant"* in Great Biitain, and by W E Hocking, 
A C Knudson, J S Bu.ler, W M Urban, H N 
Wieman, E W Lyman, John Bennett, and others 
in America^ The philosophy of instrumentalism 
(John Dewej) rejects both the claims ot revela- 
tion and the usual conception of reason 

Giounds for disparagement of reason in re- 
l gion are 1) the need for simplicity and uni- 
\eigal appeal (to “the serving-maids of Ephesus,” 
Harnack*), as against the technical and aristocratic 
nature of philosophy, 2) the need for ifixed au- 
thoritv in the church for disciplinary purposes, 3) 
the need for Christian unity as against the diver- 
sity of philosophies, 4) the ctanns of divme revel- 
ation as against the supposed ciide of reason (R 
Niebuhr), S) the impossibility of attaining com- 
plete rationality (rational investigation an “in- 
finite task”, KantJ, 6) the conviction that mya- 
terv and irrationality (the R 

Otlo*) ire mart* of the d vene. 
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reason, 4) bimd, unrea&onmg faith is a violation 
of the integrity of personality, 5) rcTSon and faith 
need each other (“there is no knowledge without 
faith nor faith without knowledge,” Clem. Alex, 
Strom, II, 373), 6) reason is a humble search 
for truth, not proud self-asseittan, 7) reason al- 
ways deals with expeuenced revelations of real- 
ity which leason alone could not create, S) the 
ine'haustibihty of the task of reason is in har- 
mon> with faith in immortality and with the kin- 
ship of the soul with Cod, Q) it is not reasonable 
for God or man to expect any individual to pene- 
tiate furthci into philosophy than he le able — but 
reason should be followed to the extent of one’s 
abiht>, 10) Without some true ideis, there can be 
neither ethics nor religion 

See faith, liberal theology, philosophy of re- 
ligion, rationalism, revelation. 

Ser E GiRon, and Revs^aiion in the Mid 

die (1938) . J S Bixler, Reltgtan for Free 

,\iindi ri939) H R Mackintosh. or Modern 

Thcolof^f il937>, A C Knudson, the Validity of 
R^ligiour Experience (1937) . E, S Bnghtman A 
Philosophy of Religion (l940i Art, ‘Philosophv 
•n Smith s D*c*tonary of the Btbis s B 

recapitulation: 1) (In. theology) The doctnne of 
Iienacui*", a second-century churchman, that Christ 
went through (recapitulated) the successive stages 
of human life, from infancy onwards, becoming 
what we are “that He might make us completely 
what He is ” 

2) (In education) The theory that the individu- 
al human organism repeats m its own growth the 
successive stages of the race’s development. See 
culture epochs, psychology of religion fge 

receptionism * See Lord’s supper. 

Rechabites: An ascetic group m Judaism, tra- 
ditionallv regarded as descendants of Jonadab, 
son ot Rechab, the> abstained from the use of 
wine, from building or living in permaneat 
houses, and from cultivating the ground-^ — appar- 
ently as a protest agamst the settled life of Is 
rael after the conquest of Canaan. They are de 
scribed in Jer 35 1-19. See asceticism, tern 

perance movement msf 

recluse* A populai term for one withdrawing 
from the world, especially for the purpose of 
more complete, religious dedication It is cor 
rectlv used in the technical sense when applied to 
hermits*, particularly monks and nuns who are 
piivileged by their bishops to undertake permanent 
seclusion in their ceils See anchorite} asceticism, 
monasticisni a c p 

reconciliation: {katallas:iOy to reconcile, Rom 
5 10, I Cor 7 11, 2 Cor. 3 IS, 19, 20, katal 
^age, reconciliation, Rom 5 11; 11 15, 2 Cor 

5 IS, 19) Recont-ihatjon in its general meaning 
B the effecting o a oration of unity o harmeny 
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where hamion 7 ought to be, but where estrange- 
ment QT- conflict IS the present fact The connec- 
tion m Chiisdan, thcologv U with the inner es- 
trangement depicted m Rom* 7 14-2?^ or the 

reparation, of mon from God on account of ain 
Reconciliation i3 the abolishing of this separation 
A major issue eb that of the relation of recon- 
Cil ation. to the work of Christ It can be held 
that as man by hla «mful disobedience severed 
himself from God^ so Christ by His sinless life 
and perfect obedience unto death healed the breach 
or paved the wav for man’s restoration* Or it 
ts nearer to the Church’s general belief to say 
chat on the Cross Christ met the full onset of 
God’s reaction against sin and broke the entail 
of sm m the life of man For those vfha accept 
the deliverance thus wrought, the barrier between 
man and God is removed The question cornea 
whether reconciliation is from man’s side only, 
our fathers used to sing, My God is reconciled. 
The moie modern view is thought to have sanc- 
tion m PauPa words in 2 Cor. 19, the re- 
conciling work of Christ was equally the work 
of God Yet the revival by Aulen and others of 
the PaMstic or '‘^Classical” doctrine of the Atone- 
ment'*, and deeper reflection on what sin. means 
to God and His judgment upon It, are today 
making us ask again if it is not necessary for the 
full meaning of Redemption* that God be both 
Reconciler and Reconciled. ReconciUation Is 
variously related to Forgiveness and Regenera- 
tion**, perhaps it is conceived most simply as c^e 
relationship to God with resultant Inner peace 
which these others create and establish Many 
theologians disCmgiiish Reconciliation from Re- 
demption, as the condition wc may enter upon 
here from that the fulness of which we can onlv 
hope for and await while in the present life See 
salvation, -wrath of God 

J Deane/ The Christian Doctrine of Reconctlta- 
Sion (1917) . G Aulen, Chrtsius Vutof (1937) , 
Vincent Tavlor, Torgivertejs and Rscoiraliation 
09il) jt, 

reconciliation: (cancellation of interdict, etc) 

I) An episcopal act bv which the ecclesiastical 
censure of interdict** is removed from one or 
more members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
permitting them to participate in certain liturgical 
functions, and to receive or administer certain of 
the sacraments previously denied them because of 
violations of church lai\ 

2) Reconciliation of penitents* A Roman Carbo- 
lic practice in usage up to the thirteenth centurr 
by which public sinners who had been expelled 
from the church on Ash Wednesday were rein- 
stated on Maundy Thursday 

3) Reconciliation of a church The blessing by 

which a Roman Catholic church that has under- 
gone violation (e g , impious or sordid uses, homi- 
cide in the body of the building) is restored as a 
eanctifled place of worship If the church -was 
consecrated it must be reconciled by a bishop or 
hia deputy, if blessed only, by a priest jft. 

rector^ The -ncninbent of the hcncflcc of the 
paruh, ng all the original nghti and at- 
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dowments, he Is, as the parson {persona eccleitai), 
a ‘corporation sole’ inaEmoch as he represents in 
his own peison the invisible Church in the parish 
The -itcar* is, theoretically his deputy and loctan 
tenen- The origin of tJie distinction itoes back 
to the time when monasteries took over the tithes 
of the parish and put in a monk as vicarjua At 
the Reformation, monastic lands given to laymen 
earned with them the rector’s rights, hence the 
‘lay rector’ of a parish govenred by a vicar. 

w 8 

recusant : One who from his allegiance to the 
Pope refines (Lat. recusat) to submit to the Act 
of Uniformity* (under Edward VI and Elizabeth) 
and to take the oath of allegiance to the monarch 
as supreme head (of governor) of the Church of 
England, or to attend the services at his parish 
church. r w B 

Red Cross A national and international social 
service agency originallv organized to care for the 
sick and wounded in the armies in time of war 
But as the military forces developed adequate 
medical corps and the character of warfare 
changed, the Red Cross extended its activities to 
assistance to the families of soldiers at home, to 
services for prisoners of war, to the establishment 
of bureaus of infoimation, and to relief to bombed 
out and evacuated populations Since 1919 it has 
shown a world-wide tendency to regard the alle- 
viation of human suffering, especially when it as 
sumea a wide-spread, sudden, epidemic, or catastro 
phic form as wuthin its field It has thus be- 
eome the most extensive and popular of all 
voluntary social service agencies la 1940 there 
were 63 officially recogniied national societies 
With over 20,000,000 members. la Mohammedan 
lands, Turkey, Egypt, and parts of Russia the 
Red Crescent has been substituted for the Red 
Cross, while m Persia it operates under the ayin 
bol of the Red Lion and Sun. 

Meager medical and sanitary services had long 
been provided by the military authorities but for 
the most part these provisions were regarded as 
a part of the military eEtablishment and the legit 
unate target of the enemy Public opinion had 
been awakened to these conditions by the work of 
Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) in the Crimean 
War in 1854, and Clara Barton (!S21-1912) in 
the American Civil War, but the movement took 
organized form as the result of the agitation be- 
bun by the Swiss philanthropist, Jean Henri 
Dunant 

Dunant had been present at the battle of Sol- 
ferino on June 24, 1859, and had witnessed the 
unnecessary suffering due to the inability of the 
regular surgical staff to care for the thousands of 
wounded upon the field Three years later he 
published a widely read book, C7» souvsmr de 
Salfermo in which he proposed the organization 
of societies in each country which should tram 
nurses and collect supplies in times of peace which 
might supplement the regular military medical 
corps n caic of war A conference of repreen- 
taliTC* of 6 £n itatci, held at am 
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1863j led ia the following- year to the con-vocation 
h\ the Swiss government nf a diplomatic con- 
feience -which signed the Geneva Convention by 
which the participating st-ites agreed to sanction 
the formation of relief societies, to recognise the 
ncutrahtv of wounded men and of all personnel 
and equipment empluved in their relief, and to 
respect the red cross on a white ground as the 
emblem officially designating such services The 
Hague conferences in 1899 and J907 extended to 
na\al warfare the Geneva Convention of 1864 
and the revised con-vent'on of 1906 

The orgaiii-zation of the international move^ 
ment is highly decentralued The International 
Red Cros& Committee, a self-pcipctuatmg group of 
25 members, all Swisb citizens, assisted by a secre- 
tarial and special delegations, sits at Geneva, but 
has no governing funUions. Its objects are to ex- 
tend the B-ed Cioss movementj to act as guaidian 
of Its basic principles, to maintain contact between 
the national societies and to assist them m coor- 
d natmg their activities, to secure the observance 
all nations of the Gene-va Convention, and to 
denounce such violations a:» may occur, and in 
time of war, to cieate in tei national agencies for 
the iissistance of prisoners and other war victims, 
to visit prisoners’ camps, and to better their situ- 
ation bv the use of all available infuence- 

Each national society is completely autonomous 
It must, however, have a cential committee which 
represents it in all intei nation al relat’ons, and 
it must have been recognued as an auxiliary to 
the army medical serv.ces by a government ad- 
hering to the Geneva Convention. Membership 
must be open to all nationals irrespective of sev, 
rehgion, or political opinion It must serve the 
entire national area and embrace all appropriate 
aspects of the medical mihtarv services Funds 
for their suppoit aie In most countnea derived 
from membciship fees supplemented by spe^al 
drives for pnv.ite subscriptions in times of emer- 
gency 

A.fter World War I a need waa felt fur a rep- 
resentative and effective medium through which to 
develop and Intcnsifv the humanitarian activides 
ot the Red CiQSS in pcacu time The result was 
the oiganiZdtion ot the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties in 1919 It IS administered by an inter- 
national sccietariat under the supervision of the 
ch-i rma.ri of a board of governors composed of 
one representative of each member society In 
adiition to the general branches of the office of 
the sscietarv-geneid, it compn«ieb technical divi- 
s ons on disaster iclicf, health {with special em- 
phnsis 071 educitional and preventive activities), 
nursing, Junio’* Red Cross, and emigration. 

The Junior Red Cross is a relatively new de- 
partoent of work It was the outgrowth of the 
participation of chiJdien in work for wounded 
soldiers during World War I, -which was later 
developed on a gigantic scale by the American 
Red Cross after the United States became a bel- 
ligerent power. Its unique possibilities for self- 
educition of childien in health and ciiic ideals 
wai rocognixed hr educators After pre m iLiry 
men a on. vrxa adopted as an ntrgrml 


part of the Leaguers program m 1922, when its 
purposes were defined as ,*^tc) inculcate m children 
the ideal of peace and the practice of service, e? 
peciallv in relation to the care of their own health 
and that of others, the understanding and accep 
tarce of civic responsibility, and the cultivation 
and maintenance of a spirit of friendly helpful- 
ness towards other children in all countries” Most 
of the national societies xioyr have regular provi- 
sions for children’s membership 

America, preoccupied with the Civil War and 
Reconstruction and impeded fay official apathy, did 
not adhere to the Geneva Convention until 1SS2, 
becoming the thirty-second nation to ratif> In 
1905 the Red Cross was organised as a quaai-gov- 
ernmental body, with the President of the United 
States as president and the War Department as 
auditor The government of the agency was 
vested In a central committee of IS members, sia 
of -whom are appointed by the President Its 
greatest period of eicpansion came during 1914 
18, when nearly $400,000, 000 were expended in 
vanouii war activities At the close of the -war 
It continued its lelief work m destitute countries 
abroad, and pro^aded for disabled veterans and 
ex-servicemen and enlarged the scope of its civilian 
services at home It now provides for the follow- 
ing divisions of service Civilian Relief, Disaster 
Relief, First Aid and Life Saving, Home ana 
Farm Accident Prevention, Home Hygiene and 
Care of the Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursmg, 
Nutrition, Public Health Nursing, Volunteer, and 
War 

James Magill, The Red Cfoss the Idea and XiJ 
Oevslcpment (London, 1926) , Maidn Gumpert, 
Tie St>ry of the Red Cross (1938) , W 
E Bartun, T/'e Ltje cf Ckra BzriQn (I92:i) 
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redaction. OT. books show a great deal of edi 
toridl activity, called redaction (esp in the case 
of the fusion of the originally separate pentateu 
chal soarces) The Redactor (often abbreviated 
to R) is a hypothetical but necessary factor of 
O T criticism Most of the redactional activity 
took place in post exilic* times e <? k 

redemption. (Gr, agofafso, lutroo to redeem) 
Redemption as a religious principle belongs to re- 
ligion in Its highest forms. Religions have been 
claisified as religions of nature, religions of law, 
religions of redemption Religions of the third 
category as against the second regard man as 
needing something more than to be enlightened as 
to the divine requirement by some law or coda, 
he 13 already enmeshed in evil or spiritual rum 
and needs to be evtricafced or delivered Bud- 
dhism* 18 a religion of redemption. It sees man 
tied to the wheel of kartna* and sequent re-births, 
a condition that through his insatiahle cravings 
can onh mean recunent evil and misery. The 
cause of the cycle of re-births is the good or evil 
activity vhicb, occurring in one existence, can 
have its merited requital only m another. Re- 
demption or salvation* hca in subjugating the 
des re that leads to this activity It is fiom per 
■onal erii and rti pa tha th Buddhu i» 

redcetncd 
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The religion of ledeinption -par excellence it 
Chnstiajiity* Its ideal of redemption ii not that 
of Buddhism, but bears the marks of Christianity’s 
Hebraic origin and background, There is much 
about redeeming in the O T the word is used of 
money pavments for the recovery of property (Lev 
2S 2Sii), for the redemption of the firstborn 
(Num. 3 44-51), for the release of persons from 
slavery (Ex 21 7, 8, Lev 2S: 4-7S) The idea 

of buying back with money passes into the general 
meaning of to reclaim or save from evil or calam- 
ity, whatever means be used. Redemption is es- 
pecially associated with great national deliver- 
ances, such as from Egypt (Deut 7 8), and 

from Babylon (Isa 62 12, 63 4) God is the 
‘Redeemer’ of His people, especially in Second 
Isaiah (e.g., 41 14). The idea of redemption 

from sin occurs specifically in Ps 130, 8. The 
word ‘redeemer’ (goaf) has the force of vindicator 
in some passages, notably Job 19 23 

In the N T , redemption (latrorfr, apoluirosts , 
derivatives of agorazS also used) fills a large 
place, the teaching concerning it is a rich, deep 
vein of N T. truth It sums up God’s work in 
Christ in behalf of men The figure of buying 
back re-appears, Christ’s life being the ransom 
price {Ititron Mk 10 43), His blood that with 
which we have been bought (1 Pet. 1 18, 19; 

cf I Cor 6 20), the believer’s final portion a 
“purchased possession” (Eph 1 14) But the 

idea broadens again to that of full deliverance as 
a gift of grace* Redemption is especially through 
Christ’s sacrificial* death, as above and further in 
Heb 9 IS, Eph. 1 7, Rom. 3 24. 23), It is 
redemption from sin emphatically and is associ- 
ated with forgiveness* (Eph. 1 7, Col 1 14, 

Tit 2. 14). But there is a wider connotation re- 
calling Israel’s Messianic* redemption which 
Would be communal and bring emancipation from 
evd in all forms (Lk 1 68ff, 2 38) So the 
Church looks for the ‘Day of Redemption’ (Eph 
4 30), when God will gather His redeemed peo- 
ple (Lk 21 28) and His whole creation will be 
purged and healed (Rom 8 19-23, Rev. 21: 1- 
4, 22- 1-3), to the Parousia* and final consum- 
mation when God, having vanquished all His and 
man’s enemies, will resume full dominion and be 
all in all (I Cor. 15. 24-28). 

The doctrine of redemption is a prime ingre- 
dient m the theology of Ae Church It is found 
at all periods both in its cruder and profounder 
forms, the former when the ‘ransom’ is taken 
literally and the question becomes, To whom was 
the price paid’ Patristic theology regarded it as 
paid to the devil who held man captive, later 
‘commercial’ and other views saw it as compensa- 
tory payment to God whom man’s sin had robbed 
of His just dire. But with such notions there has 
always gone higher teaching, all theories, com- 
mercial, satisfaction, governmental et al, have 
enshrined some truth which, rather than their 
crudities, explains their hold on the Church This 
truth — the true meaning of redemption — is that 
Christianity is not a legal cult or a goal set be- 
fo r with prom se of h gheat di to him 

who achieves t- Rather rrveali man i gtxxl as 


something beyond his power to attain, but secured 
for him, purchased at uttermost cost, and now 
freely offered Man is nOt called to earn salva 
tion by arduous duty , all things are his through 
what God has done and given. It is for man m 
penitence to turn to God and receive His gift 
then follows duty, service to God and man, not 
as condition of the gift, but as glad response for 
God’s bestowal of it 

The NT redemption is the hope of the world 
It IS the assurance* that God decrees the total de 
struction of evil and man’s freedom from it, not 
least m those forms of tyranny and injustice, 
inner and outer spiritual bondage, against which 
man today rebels It is an assurance most pre 
Clous as roan discovers how little he can do of 
himself, and it cannot fail for those who in faith 
and life are joined to the purpose of God Sec 
atonement, satisfaction 

A G Hogg, Redemptian tram tits WoHi (1922’! 
A C Knudson, The Dectrirs of Redemption (1933) 
H W Robinson, Redemption ttna Reeelatiiin 
(1942) , R Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of 
Man, lit Human Destiny (1943) j 

Redemptoristines . A Roman Catholic Congre 
gallon of contemplative nuns founded m 1731 
with the aid of St Alphonsus Liguon* It had 
in 1936 about 800 members in twenty-seven con 
vents E A a 

RedemptonstS’ The Roman Catholic Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer was founded in 
1732 by St. Alphonsus Liguon* at Scala near 
Amalfi in Italy Its primary object is the sane 
tification of its members bv the imitation of Jesus 
Christ The secondary purpose is the preaching 
of the word of God to the people, and especially 
to the poor and abandoned The Congregation 
has spread throughout the world and numbered 
6,663 members in 1936 ear 

reductions (In Spanish redaccidnes, after 1654 
daoirinas) Theocratic, communal mission villages 
of converted Indians under the direction of mis- 
sionaries in the Spanish American colonies. The 
suppression of the Society of Jesus* (1773) and 
the development of the South American states led 
to their destruction ear. 

Reform Judaism' See Judaism, Reform. 

Reformation. The movement which was ini- 
tiated by Martin Luther* in 1517 and resulted la 
the rise and establishment of Protestant churches 
apart from Roman Catholicism is generalfy called 
the Reformation The term “reformation” was 
frequently used in the later Middle Ages by jn 
dividuals and groups who demanded a reform 
of the church “in head and members” as a pro 
test against the seeularixation of Christianity and 
the abuses of power and privilege which had 
grown general especially among the clergy, from 
the popes down to the common priests. The “Re- 
formation” allied itself with these tendencies of 
retorm, but it did not spring from them. 

The engsni of the Ref o mu on Iw p imanly m 
the rehg on of Luther In the coorsc of hu n- 
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ner development Jie 'vras led to rediscover the 
NT faith of salvation* by grace* Henceforth, 
the meaning of the Christian gospel was for him 
identical with the teaching implied in the Pauline 
teaching of the Justification* hy faith and not bv 
works He was convinced that his religion was 
in agreement With the teaching of the Bible which 
he read in the light of Pauhnij^xn and that it was 
confirmed by the central doctrines of the Fathers, 
especially Augustine*, and by the writinga of 
some medieval thinkers, particularly Bernard of 
Clairvaux* and the German mystics such as 
Tauter* and the author of the “German The- 
ology*’ His thinking wah determined by the 
monastic discipline which he received among the 
Augustinian Fnars, the Occamist theology which 
he learned among them, and his appointment to 
the chair of Biblical Theology at the University 
of Wittenberg. W’^hen he posted 95 theses against 
the prevailing practice of selling indulgences on 
the door of the castle church of Wittenberg on 
October 31, 1517, he did not intend to inaugurate 
a reformation, but merely to effect a clarification 
of the church’s teaching. However, the theses 
were received with unexpected acclaim because they 
were read as an expression of a fresh Christian 
voice speaking for the renewal of Christianity 
When spokesmen of the Roman church accused 
Luther of heresy and when the papal Curia opened 
an ecclesiastical trial against him, he refused to 
recant hia convictions Believing that they rested 
on the authority of the Word of God*, he de- 
fended himself in writings which, aa the years 
went on, became more and more saturated with 
criticisms of the Roman church as they haa been 
voiced m the past and as they were current among 
the people of his own time Then it became evi- 
dent that Luther’s creative religious genius was 
to be the exponent and perfecter of the long latent 
desire for a reformation of the church Sup- 
ported by an ever increasing following recruited 
from the ranks of princes and patricians, noble- 
men, towns-people and peasants, churchmen and 
monks, humanistic scholars and patriots, he 
brought to a fruition their hopes for a break-up 
of the power which Roman Catholic institutional- 
ism held over them. Thus Luther’s cause be- 
came that of a popular movement which spread 
rapidly throughout Germany and eoon “all over 
Europe 

While he never surrendered the conviction that 
he had been divinely called to make room in the 
world for the saving gospel of Christ and refused 
to becoine a political and social reformer, he 
was regarded by the Germans as a national hero 
and aa such a leader of a movement much broader 
than that of a merely religious and ecclesiastical 
reform He and his followers availed theifisclvcs 
of the new means of communication which the re- 
cent in\e!ition of the printing press had made pos- 
sible Their books and pamphlets spread rapidly 
all over the European world They used the his- 
torical criticism and understanding of Christian 
history and institutions which the scholars of 

H ■“ ■ sm* cipeafllly E * of Rotterdim, 

had accomplished Tticy ava cd thcmaclvca of 
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the teachings of the so-called pre-reformers, par- 
tiojlarly of Husj, Wychf and the Brethrsn ot the 
Common Life** They adopted as their own many 
of the attacks against the papacy and the higher 
clergy, against the political and social-economic 
practn-es of the Roman church that had been the 
subject of many complaints {grjiV4^mt7ta)^ particu 
larly on the part of the German nation In part 
consciously but mostlj unconsciously they em- 
ployed tor themselves the sentiments of a growing 
nationalism and the spirit of a new civilization 
which, since the beginnings of the Renaissance*, 
had made themgclves felt all over the European 
world They themselves tremendouslv furthered 
these new cultural trends when, under the leader- 
ship of Luther, they rejected the medieval principle 
of the domination of the state by the church, de- 
clared asceticism and the distinction, between the 
“religious” and the “secular” as invalid, and broke 
up the separation between the clergy and laity by 
claiming the universal priesthood of all believers 
In accordance with these convictions, they ac- 
cepted the protection which princes and magistrates 
extended to them They even made the polit cal 
leaders responsible for the reformation itself, de 
daring that upon the refusal of the regular bish 
ops to effect a change they had to act as “emer 
gencv-bishops” and chat as divinely instituted au- 
thorities they had to maintain law and order as 
the basis of the Christian life. 

The dsr^elo-pntent of the Reformation was de 
dsively determined by political conditions as they 
prevailed not only in Germany, but also in Eu 
rope as a whole Germany was divided in nu- 
merous large and small territories, which since 
the days of the Hobenstaufen had no longer been 
unified under a strong central imperial authority 
When severil of these terntoriea under the leader 
ship of the Elector of Saxonyj Luther’s prince, and 
the Mari^rave of Hesse effected an evangelical 
reformation of their churches, thereby estaolishing 
territorial churches the possibility for which had 
been formed m the 14th and 15th centuries hv 
virtue of the decline of papal authority, no higher 
political or ecclesiastical power proved able to 
prevent huch a development Nor was it pos 
sible to prevent the politically autonomous cities, 
especially of Southern Germany, from effecting 
an eccieaiaatical reformation 

The Ennperor Charles V*, who had been elected 
m 1519. was a declared enemy of the Reforma 
tiou. But as the bead of the House of Habe- 
bujg, he was ruler not only of Oermany but also 
of Spain and her newly won. Amencan colonies 
of the Netherlands and Burgundy He had 
claims upon Northern and Southern Italy — and 
by the marriage policy of his house, he was drawn 
into the affairs of practically everv European state 
Shortly after his assurnptlorL of the Gernaar 
throne, he was drawn into a war with his arch 
enemy and rival, Francis I of France, about thi 
issue of the control of Italy The war kept bin 
occupied almost throughout his reign^ "When th 
defense of Italy agamat France did not keep hm 
busy the affai"* of hta Spamah Kingdom and tb 
ncccst tr of pro g Europe from the rapid^ 
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s ng povis of the Turks demanded h attention 
He wa no on y ahs nt f om Germany fo ong 
pe od of t roe but by h po al en anglements 
he was uaab e o efEe t an exe ution of the Ed ct 
of Wo ms* by wh h n 1S20 he bad outlawed 
the movement of Luther. He could thus not pre- 
vent the establishment of the Reformation churches 
in German territories Nor could he hinder the 
expansion of the Reformation into Switxerland, 
East Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, England, all of 
whom separated from Rome in the twenties and 
thirties, or stop its appeal to Europeans every- 
where When, after many time-saving compro- 
mises with the German Reformation, he was 
finally, in 1546, readv to launch a war of an- 
nihilation against the “heretics*’, he succeeded in 
defeating them (1547) but was unable to crush 
them or to reap the fruits of his victory. He 
left the settlement of the religious controversy 
to his successor, his brother Ferdinand, in whose 
favor he abdicated as Emperor in order to retire 
to Spam The peace of Augsburg* (1555) recog- 
nized the established evangelical territorial 
churches. 

On account of the fact that the immediate ob- 
ject of Charles’ dynastic imperialism was the con- 
trol of Northern Italy, the popes were politically 
suspicious of him Occasionally they even fa- 
vored his enemies, hoping thereby to protect the 
autonomy of the papal state as well as to preserve 
a balance of power within the European system of 
states. By these policies which prevented Charles 
from taking decisive steps against the Protestants*' 
(this name was given to the German Lutherans at 
the diet of Spires* in 1529 after they had issued a 
“Protestation” in reaction against a vote of the 
diet’s majority which had repealed the limited 
provisional liberties granted them in 1526) 
the popes themselves made the expansion of the 
Reformation possible and became its indirect al- 
lies 

The efsets of the Reformation were determina- 
tive of the future of all Western* civilization The 
movement which Luther had begun destroyed the 
universalism of the control of the Roman church 
over all spheres of life. This breakup of the unity 
of Chnstendom inaugurated a new cultural pe- 
riod One IS therefore justified to mark the be- 
ginning of modern civilization with the Protestant 
Reformation While the reformers themselves 
continued to adhere to the medieval sociological 
principle of the corpus Chnstlan-iitu^ according to 
which all life was to he regulated by the spirit 
of the Christian religion, their teaching on the 
distinction of the Church and the State and their 
frank anti-ascetic recognition of secular life as the 
place where every Christian is to realize the wiU 
of God laid the groundwork for the development 
of an autonomous secular civilization 

It was also significant for the future that the 
new churches of the Reformation were unable to 
achieve doctrinal or ecclesiastical unity The Re- 
formation produced not only several national and 
tcmtonal chuTcho, txi also sercral types of 
Pro t Chnrbxaity L sm, 2wing lan- 

Isjn, Calviniinj, Anglcauinn, Ana- 


baptist** and Sp tual st Ch stian ty represent 
the va ous types of Ch s an y wh ch we e the 
mmed ate sul of Luthe s a a k aga n Ro 
man Ca ho ac amen al sm and h e a cha sm 
See Augsbu g Confess on Refo med Chur hes 
religious liberty, Theses, Ninety-Five, of Luther. 

Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation 
( 1920 J . T M Dndsay, The Reformaliea (1917), 2 
vols p 

Reformation, Catholic: See Catholic Reforma- 
tion, The 

Reformed Church in the United States, 
the: Formerly called the German Reformed 
Church, adopted the official title, The Reformed 
Church in the United States in 1869, in 1942, at 
the General Synod, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a 
merger became elective between the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, officially named, The 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

The Reformed Church in the United States, a* 
one branch of this merger, represents a national 
type of the Church founded by Huldreich Zwingh 
and John Calvin'** in Switzerland, during the Re- 
formation* in the 1 6th century. It dates its ori- 
gin m America from the first quarter of the 18th 
century (ca 172S), when German, Swiss, French, 
and Dutch emigrants settled along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and organized scattered congregations 

Fostered and supported by the Reformed Church 
of Holland, this American branch of the Reformed 
Church organized an ecclesiastical body known 
as the Coetus In 1793, it declared its indepen- 
dence of the mother-church m Holland, and es- 
tablished the Svnod of the Reformed Church in 
the United States 

At the time of its merger with the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, the Reformed Church 
in the United States had a membership of about 
350,000, with 1757 congregations and 1317 min- 
isters, raising, annually, over five millions for 
congregational and benevolent purposes. Its or- 
ganization consisted of 58 Classes, 7 Synods, and 
a General Synod, meeting triennially. It had es 
tablished 5 Boards, and maintained fiounshmg 
missions and educational institutions in Japan and 
China It had founded and fostered 3 theological 
seminaries, 11 colleges and academies, besides 
various hospitals and homes for orphans and old 
folks. The doctrinal standard of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, until its recent mer- 
ger, was the Heidelberg Catechism*, and in its 
polity it adhered to the Presbyterian System estab- 
lished by John Calvin 

J H Dubbs. Amertcan Church History Senes, 
vol 8 (1895) . idem. The Reformed Church tn 
Rennsylvanta (1902), T Appel, The Beginnings of 
the Theotogscai Seminary (1886) . William J Hinke 
Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of Pennsyitania 
1734 1792, Reformed Church Publication Board 
(Philadelphia, 1903 ) . Life and Letters of she Rer 
erend John Phthp Boehm (1916) tfk 

Reformed Churches: The Reformed Church 
t> one of the two ina~a brancha of the 
Sefo on* It arose m Sw d, ijmul- 

tan ly with the mcie t m aj headed 






by Mar n Luthe * I 3 founds s we e Huld e h 
2 ^^^ (I484-15M) and John Cal n^ (1509 

1564) In 1529 a the famous o aquy he d at 
Ma S Luthe met and final!) 

fa fid o Tig ee on the doctr ne of Sa raments 

The Reformed Church ow-es its distinctive 
^uius, both in theology and polity, mainly to 
Calvm* Under his leadership, Geneva became 
an asj lum for persecuted refugees from other 
lands, and hie epochal treatise, **The Institutes of 
the Christian Religion”, was widely accepted and 
adopted as the authoritative doctrinal confcssioa 
of faith 

From ita cradle la Switzerland, the Reformed 
Church spread far and wide into the countries of 
Europe, and, beyond the seas into other continents. 
Generali), it retained the simple name ‘^Rc- 
formed,*^ and then added to that old appellation 
by Its founders the name of the country m which 
It wa? bein^ established Thus came into exis- 
tence the Reformed Church in Holland, in Ger- 
many, in France, in Hungary, etc In Scotland, 
under the leadership of John Knox*, the Re- 
formed Church was named *^The Presbyterian 
Church,” after its form of government 

Through immigrationj these various national 
t>pes of the Reformed Church Tsere transplanted 
during the colonial era to our soil, where each 
branch maintained its separate existence The 
Dutch Reformed Church was established in New 
Amsterdam (New York) by settlers from Hol- 
land Immigrants from Germany and Switzer** 
land founded German Reformed Churches in the 
eastern Atlantic Region, and absorbed many 
French Huguenots of the Reformed Faith The 
Presbvtenan Church, originating m Scotland, 
founded and formed several separate branches 
throughout the United States of America. 

These American branches of the Reformed 
Church bore the imprint of the theological and 
administrative genius of John. Calvin In their 
theology and polity, they remained Calviuistic 
Churches, as contrasted with denominational bod- 
ies that adhered to Armmian* tvpes of theology 
and to congregational or episcopal systems of 
polity But under new cultural and political con- 
ditions, the Reformed Churches on American soil 
were bound to create variations of their common 
prototype, and produce a distinctively American 
Christianity that is lending its sanction and sup- 
port to the ecumenical movement, 

The Reformed Churches belong to The Alliance 
of the Reformed Churches* throughout the World 
holding the Presb>terian System This body, 
formed m London in 1875, exercises no legisla- 
tive authority over its constituent groups, but it 
is the rallying point of all the Reformed and 
Presbytcrim Churches The Alliance, ar a dele- 
gate body, meets quadrennially, and alternately in 
England and lU America During the interim, it 
jfunctions through its Executive Commission, 
divided into an Eastern Section in Great Britain, 
and a Western Section located m America These 
two sections meet biennially. The Alliance repre- 
sents about thirty million souls, holding a com- 
of and to a 


mon po ty It forms a c osely nteg a ed and n 
fluent al fam y of Chu hes th oughou the en e 
w d See s s o oquy ommon gra e 

n 0 V e d Confess on Fo ma of he 

Ch s an Chu h Ga 1 an Confe on He del 
berg Catechism, Helvetic Confessions 5 Mercers- 
burg theologyi Schweitzer, Alexander? Tetrapoh- 
tan Confession 

On. Reformed Churches, as one of the two mam. 
branches of the Reformation, consult standard Church 
Histones » especially the histones of the Reformation 
On individual or national types of the family of Rc 
formed Churches, consult particular references On 
the Alliance of the Reformed Churches, consult the 
Quarterly Register of the Alliance, 1886 to date 
published in Edinburgh, 44 Queen Street^ and the 
Rroceidiu?.! of the meetings of the Alliance, edited 
bv W H Hamilton, Edinburgh, 44 Queen Street 

T F H 

Reformed Bpigcop^l Churnht A denomiiintion 
formed in 1873, when a group of clergy and lay- 
men Withdrew fmm the Protestant Episcopal 
Church because ot dissatisfaction with 'Ritualistic”* 
and Catholic tendencies In theology, the denom- 
ination claims to follow the Book of Common 
Prayer*, but takes a rather Calvmistjc interpreta- 
tion of that book, it is opposed to aacerdotaham 
and prelacy, and refuses its bishops a separate 
house in its governing body A theological sem- 
inary was maintained for some years in Philadel 
pfaia. Recently relations v^ith Protestant bodies 
have become much closer than prexiouslv There 
are about 80 parishes, with some 25,000 members 

See Book of Common Prayer of the Reformed Epss 
eopal Chufih, for statement of theological position 
For account of origin of the denomination, see W 
W Manross,. History of the Episcopal Church 
(1P38) wifi' 

Reformed Mennonites: See Meanonites 

Reformed Methodist Church : See holiness 
churches Also sec anti-missionary movement in 
the U S. 

Reformed New Congregational Methodist 

Church t See holiness churches. 

Reformed Presbyterian. Church in North 
America, and Reformed Presbyterian Churcb 
of North America: Covenanters* from Scotlaac 
and the north of Ireland, members of the con 
nKtion which organized in Scotland in 1743 a 
the Reformed Presbytery, formed the Reformec 
Presbytery of America in 1774 near Harrisburg 
Pennayhania In 1782 this joined with two As 
soeJate presbyteries to form the Associate Re 
formed* Synod But dissenters caused the consti 
tution of the Reformed Presbytery of North Ainet 
JO in 1798 This ^g^ew, especially in wester 
Pennsylvania, to be a synod m 1809 and a gen 
oral synod in 1823. The Reformed Presbytenai 
in the 1810*3 required members to free slave 
thus being in advance of most churches. In 183 
they divided over the question of whether tj 
prohibition of voting and holding chil office b 
cause the Federal Constitution does not reco 
nize God and the supremacy of Christ should co 
tmue to be the churches witness The result w 
the Reformed Prcibyterian Church m North Atw 
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a Gena a Synod wh h e e ed po tical d 

en and h Ref m d P e by an Chu h of 
N h Ame a O d S boo The e hu h a e 
be known as Co enan e than by he o® 

a Th y ha e no he ea e ength 

the fo met hav ag n 1943 abou 1 600 commun 
cants, the latter about 6,000 n a N 

Reformed Presbyterians: See Cameronians 

refuge; See asylum. 

regale: (Lat, jus resale, royal prerogative) A 
term denoting the sovereign rights of a king 
Specifically it refers to a right, assumed by me- 
dieval and later kings, of appropriating the rev- 
enues of vacant sees or imperial abbeys during the 
time of vacancy. The right was often extended 
to cover the period of a full year following the 
death of a bishop or abbot, and to include the 
collation of all dependent benefices* vacated dur- 
ing the time of the vacancy m the diocese, ex- 
cepting those involving the care of souls. The 
law of regale did not apply to all dioceses or ab- 
beys and was not assumed by kings alone, but in 
France by certain powerful nobles as well Its 
origins can be traced to the system of patronage* 
but more particularly to the feudal conception 
that the estates held by the bishope and abbots 
were royal properties granted as fiefs by the 
crown It was often the cause of conflict between 
kings and popes particularly in the I2th and 13th 
centuries r.w.N. 

regeneration: Being re-born. Greek, gennao, 
to beget, with anothen, again or from above, in 
/ohn 3 4, anagennao^ to beget again, in I Pet 
1 3, 23, cf 2' 2. Paul has kindred ideas new 
creation (2 Cor 5 17, Gal 6* IS), renewal of 
nature or mind (Rom. 12 2, 2 Cor 3. 18, 4 
16, Fph 4 23), the new man (Eph 4 22-24, 
Coi 3 9, 10) Of the same order is the doctrine 
of resurrection* life believers have passed from 
death to life (John 5 24, 11 25, 26), have died 
and risen with Christ (Rom 6 3-6, I Coi IS: 
20 23, Col 3 1), are new-begotten by the resur 
rection (I Pet 1 3) 

Regeneration is complementary to justification*, 
there is no establishing of the believer in a right 
relation unaccompanied by divine work within. 
Justifying faith is itself such work and opens the 
inner life to the agency of the Spirit Pauline 
and Johanmne ideas of renewal of nature are 
thought by some to reflect Greek dualism (trans- 
formation IS from flesh to spirit Rom 8 9, Gal, 

5 16-26, John 3 6, 7), but the spiritual factor 
that forbids regarding salvation* as merely ex- 
ternal lies equally against viewing it as quasi- 
physical “God is conceived, not only as reveal- 
ing His will, but as imparting the life which 
makes conformity to that will possible. This 
consciousness of new power and ideals- — fruit and 
evidence of God’s activity in the soul of man — 
finds expression in the doctrine of regeneration” 
(W Adams Brown) 

A theological issue ■» the ceonection of -egea- 
eiatiou with baptimi* The br cf that m bip- 


m B n s wa hed away and the new nature ho n 

(bap mal eg ne a on a eab e at ea o 

he e ond cen urv ( f la e of egenerat on T t 
3 5) The nfluen e of the mys e es (see mys 
te y el g ons) on Ch an Sa amenta m* still 
d V de h a y op n on t ha pe haps been 
over-stressed to the obscuring of apparent N T. 
support of baptismal regeneration (Rora. 6 3, 

4, Gal 3 27, Col. 2 12, John 3 SI la these 
and other texts, baptism does seem the medium of 
special participation in the death, burial and resu> 
rection of Christ; just as by it the Spirit is be- 
stowed, as not by John’s baptism (Mtt 3 11, 

Mk 1 8, Lk. 3 16, John I 26; Acts 19 2. 

6) But on baptism, doctrines of regeneration 
differ, they unite on the fundamental that, what- 
ever the means, the Agent of regeneration is the 
Holy Spirit* The doctrine is the testimony to 
the work of the Spirit and the assurance that 
through Him men do know renewal of life and 
divine peace and power Sec conversion. 

W James. The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(1902). H Begbie, Tiiice-Born Men' A Ciinie tn 
Regeneration (1909), W t Jones, A Psyeiologicat 
Study of Reltgtoui Conversion (1937) j l 

Regensburg, Conference of Hard pressed poli- 
dcally m 1540, Charles V* was desirous of 
pacifying Germany and attempted to iron out re- 
ligious differences m a series of conferences, of 
which that at Regensburg was last Interlocutors 
on the one side were Butzer, Pistorius, and Me 
lanchthon*, on the other. Cropper, Pflug, and 
Ecfc * Up for discussion was the so-called Regens- 
burg Book, 23 ambiguously worded articles, previ- 
ously prepared Though several compromises were 
effected at the beginning, the conference ended m 
failure Both parties were suspicious of the Em- 
peror, but he in the meanwhile had made a few 
advantageous political alliances with Protestants 
at the diet, which sat simultaneously with the con- 
ference at Regensburg x.c k 

registers, parochial: Written records of bap- 
tisms, marriages, and deaths, became customary 
abopt 1550 (required by Council of Trent*, and 
about the same time In England and Protestant 
countries), in the absence of 'complete civil rec- 
ords, they often serve historical and statistical 
purposes as well as ecclesiastical. s.r h 

regula fidei See rule of faith 

Regular Baptists. A group of conservative Bap- 
tist churches which claim to represent the original 
strain of English Baptists before differences de 
veloped over the Armmian and Calvinist theolo- 
gies Most of teem are in the South Each as- 
sociation has Its own confession of faith, and 
there are differences among them, but in general 
they are Caivmistic They practice “close com- 
munion*,” excluding outsiders from the com- 
munion, and feet washing There are 266 
churches and approximately 17,000 members. 

1S.T c. 

regular olcrgy- The profeMcd members of the 
Rn Catholic clergy* who ive onder the rule 



relie 


Rehmcfce 

( gu a hence git a ) of one of he e g ou 
O de o Cong ga on of he Chu h Th ugh 
the u e f he a ou ego g p a e of 
va V ng deg of s ne and omp ex y the 
taking of the >ows of po\erly> obedience and chas- 
tit> is a common feature In contrast to the 
^^Scculars*', the regular clergy devote themselvea 
primarily to religious work other than the care 
of parishes (contemplation, special preaching, mis- 
sionsj teaching and the care of the poor and sick). 
See Jesuits, monasticism , secular clergy 

V J B 

Rehmcke, Johannes* (1848-1930) As a pupil of 
A E Biedermann*, the Swiss liberal theologian, 
he first taught religion and philosophy at the 
gymnasium of St Gall, Switzerland He next 
taught philosophy in succesaion at the universities 
of Beriin and Greifswald Dissatisfied with the 
fundamental philosophical problems, he sought to 
redeem philosophy by a theory of knowledge He 
developed the view that knowledge was a relation' 
less having He rejected thinking as activity and 
regarded will not a fundamental element of con- 
sciousness His philosophy has been unjustly 
grouped with the immanentist philosophy of Av- 
enarius and Schuppe He rejected phenomenalism 
and theoretical idealism for their overt or con- 
cealed materialism, as they reduce the world to 
appearance He strove to surmount the antithesis 
of matenahsm-idealism. To surpass idealism 
meant the destruction of materialism in its ul- 
timate secret recess He was primarily concerned 
m gaming clarity about the essence of conscious- 
ness or spirit 

God was for him the all-comprehensive psychic 
and spiritual individuality, the subject of the 
whole of the given Opposed to pantheism, God 
was the real as such, but there i$ also something 
real outside of God. As God and man influence 
each other, divine and human communion is real. 
Onlv that philosophy which in its epistemology 
determines the spirit or consciousness as some- 
thing ontological and t[iat explains its essence as 
something explicable is fit as a basis of theology. 
Philosophy with its concept of God must place 
theology upon the sure ground of being Kehmcke 
exerted a special influence upon theology through 
his pupil Friedrich Karl Schumann (1886- ) 

who is professor of theology at the University of 
Halle and who published Rshgtoft and "^tTkltch- 
keit (Leipzig, 1913) 

Dte W$h als Wahrnehmung and Birsrsf (Berlin, 
1880) . Ph/losophu ah Gfundwtsjerucbaft (Frank- 
furt a M , 1910) ; Das Bewnsstsetn (Heidelberg, 

1910) , Dsb Lehre pom Gemut (2nd ed , Leipzig, 

1911) Die W sllensfreshett (Leipzig, 1911) , Gruad’ 

rtsr der Gss^kichte det Phil/^saPhe (3rd cd * Leip- 
zig, 1912) » Dte Seele des MenscBen (5th ed , Leipzig, 
1920) , Logtk Oder Phslojophh als Wtssensebafi 
(2fid ed , Leipzig, 1923) , Grundlegung der Ethtk 
ah Wvssmehait (Leipzig, 1925) . Anmerkungen zur 
GrundwisseKscbaft {2ad ed , Leipzig, 1925). Lebr- 
huck der Allgetneiftsn PsyebaJogte (3rd ed , Leipzig, 
1926) , Cesammelte pbilosophische Auisatie (cd by 
K CJassen (Frfurt, 192S) , S Hochfeld, Johannes 
Pebmeke (Munchen, 1923) j H Sacher, Vef^teb 
zivsscberi Kihmckss tsrtd Drteschs Philosophse (Dres- 
den 393^1 - I K Heyde* J^iannt-i Hebin^h^ and 
wmert Z sS (fcluj 935 an 


Reimarus Hermann Samuel (1694 768) 

P f 0 of Heb ew nd O en a anguage a 
the Gymna um n Hambu g (1727 1768) la ad 
do oh ed on of jD Ca u (1 0 752) 

he published several philosophical works His 
most important work, Apologte oder Schuizschnfi 
jur die verrtUTifCigert Vereh-^er GotteSy published 
posthumously and anonymously by Lessing* (1774- 
1778) under the title WolfenhuUel Pragmsnts*^ 
reveals a vigorous and independent thinker, far 
superior to most of the English deists* with whom 
he has often been compared. See Lives of Jesus 

MSS 

reincamatlon: See Hinduism, transmigration 

Reischle, Max Wilhelm Theodor: (18SS- 

1905) He was professor at the universities of 
Giessen, Gottingen and Halle His chief contri- 
bution vas in the profound Ritschhan transfor- 
mation of German theology prior to 1914 

Rin Wort xur Kontroverse uher dte Mystik tn der 
Theologte (Freiburg, 1886) , ChristetttUfn und Ett 
tutcklungsgedanke (Leipzig, 1898) , We-*-turteile und 
GlauherfjUrtesle (Halle, 1900), Cbrtsthche Glauben 
shhre (Halle, 1902) , Theologie und KelsRtonsge 
schschte (Tubingen, 1904) • Aufsalze und Vortrage 
ed by Th Harmg and Friediich Loofs (Tubingen, 

1906) s H 

relationships, spiritual; A kinship arising be- 
tween the principals in the administration of bap 
ti«m and confirmation Since baptism is consid- 
ered a spiritual rebirth, those who concur in it 
are considered spiritual (god-) parents of the bap- 
tized person In the Roman Catholic Church it 
la an impediment to marriage between a) the 
minister and the baptized, b) the sponsors and 
the baptized. The spiritual relationship contracted 
in confirmation is not a marriage impediment* 

J-PT 

relativism, ethical; The view that since moral 
values vary between individuals and groups ac- 
cording to cultural coadiitons and other circum 
stances, there are no absolute criteria that ought 
to hold universally Edward Westermarck, On 
gin- and Development of the Moral Ideals (1906), 
Ethtcal Relaitvity (1932), defends this stand- 
point, although he affirms an evolution of the al- 
truistic sentiment John Dewey and his school 
are accused by their critics of being ethical rela- 
tivists, however, they seem to be!ie\e in the ab- 
solute vaZu? of democracy, and in the complete 
co-ordination of all elements m any given moral 
Situation. w K w 

rehc: (Lat., reliquiae^ remaine) An object ven 
crated because of its association with a martyr 
or saint** Relics are of three classes first, the 
bod\ of a saint or any part th^eofj second, any 
part of hj3 clothing, third, anv thing intimately 
connected with him, eg, a prayerbook In the 
Roman Catholic Church a document, certifying to 
its authenticity, accompanies every important relic, 
but this does not guarantee the genuineness of a 
single specific relic Such a document only im- 
plies that the relic is not manifestly spurious and 
that the c » no g rridezuc known to 



the compe ent au hent cator — -a ca A nal b shop or 
othe dign tary to whom the facul j of authen 
t a ng e s has been g an ed by he papacy — 
wh h In a e aga nit b laift £u vene at on Th s 
vene a on s he d to be leg traate but not eom 
pul ty An au heat ed el c s equ ed o be 
placed within the altar-stone of every altar for 
the licit celebration of Mass*. Purchase, sale, or 
smulatioa of relics is unlawful, and those who 
knowingly sell or display false relics for venera- 
tion incur excommunication* epja /aero The 
primary purpose of the veneration of relics is to 
increase the sanctity of the faithful by encourag- 
ing imitation of the heroic virtues of God’s most 
faithful servants. This honor is purely relative, 
insofar as it is basically rendered to the saint or 
Martvr with whom the relics are associated, tn 
nowise IS It to be confused with the worship '■en- 
dered to God. The veneration of relics was ad- 
mitted by the IconoclastB {heretics of VIII and 
IX centuries) and was not repudiated by the Prot- 
estants at first See charms and amulets, im- 
ages Cf saints, veneration of jr.T. 

Relief Act of 1791 : This Act for Catholic Re- 
lief (31 George III, c 32), passed by the English 
Parliament, was the second of four major meas- 
ures which eliminated some of the disabilities un- 
der which the Roman Catholics labored in Eng- 
land since the time of Queen Eliaabeth Like the 
first Act of 177S, it imposed an oath on all Cath- 
olics but the consequences were much more favor- 
able those who took the oath were freed from 
persecution far celebrating or hearing Mass, for 
being in the clerical state, or for otherwise exercis- 
ing their religion, Catholic schools were legal- 
laed, the legal and military professions were open 
to Catholics, but they could not be officers, judges, 
or king’s counsel. Further emancipation was de- 
layed, despite the support of Pitt and Fox, hy the 
obduracy of George III and dissension among the 
Catholics themselves j r.T. 

Relief Church: A small denomination of little 
more than a hundred congregations, which sep- 
arated from the Church of Scotland*, in 1762, on 
the question of patronage*, under the leadership 
of Thomas Gillespie Desiring to serve as a “re- 
lief’ to all who felt the establishment undesirable, 
it maintained a spirit of charity towards all In 
May, 18+7, it united with the Secession Church to 
form the United Presbyterian Church* a.k.r. 

relief organization: See charity organization. 

religion, comparative* See comparative religion. 

reh^on, philosophy of: See philosophy of re- 
ligion 

religion, practical: See practical religion 

religion, primitive: See primitive religion. 

reli^oa, the problem of definition: The term 
religion belongs to that large class of popular 

WO wHxcll aiy 
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exam na on fa o a ry the mp nt of exa t 
mean ng A val d d flu t on mus a od 1) the 
ii na 0 m ake of vaguene f t s o be 

u fu a a d fin n 2) I ommon pa ce 
to u n 0 e ymo ogy wh n one define In many 
ca es th he pfu bu nth aeofl eue 
The appeal to the Latin source rettgare (meaning 
“being bound”) or reUgsre (meaning “gather to- 
gether”) mav, by the process of ingenious Origen- 
istic allegory, throw light upon the word in some 
homiletical sense, but it suffers as a second ma- 
jor mistake of inadequacy A worship at the 
shrine of origins is precarious 3) A third mu- 
take IS the indiscriminate use of the word where 
the same word carries different meanings For 
example, to say that a person is religious may 
mean that he performs a religious act without be- 
ing reltgious or that he is religious without per- 
forming an act considered as religious. An ob- 
ject may be a religious object but not f» the 
same sense as a person who is said to be religious 
One word thus covers two different meanings 4) 
Classical definitions fal! into a fourth general mis- 
take, VIZ , the psychological error of defining m 
terms of one phase of mental life. For example, 
to say that one is religious when one believes nt 
or affirms a god is to commit the error of 
confining the meaning to intelUclaal activity, 
to say that one is religious when one ieels 
(e.g , the feeling of absolute dependence— 
Schlcierniacher) is to confine the meaning to emo- 
tional experience, to Bay that one is religious 
when one performs or behaves in a given way may 
well confine the meaning to activity Man ii 
ever more than a mere thinking, feeling and ac- 
tive creature. He is a vshole person with inter- 
mingled inner and outer responses and activities. 
Classical definitions have tended to follow the er- 
ror of the old faculty psychology. 5) A fifth mis 
take hss been to relegate the term to an tnde 
finahic instinct, experience or a prion (specific or 
otherwise) and thus invite the charge of violating 
a fundamental principle of careful thinking, viz , 
the law of parsimony * If the religious response 
merits, bv definition, a place in the mysteries of 
some special and hidden recess of the mind,— 
what prevents the addition of countless other spe- 
cial subterranean corapartroenta of mind, e.g , a 
philosophical instinct, a musical a prion or a ten- 
nis experience? 6) A sixth, major mistake ts to 
define .vi narrowly religion is going to church 
or being a Christian Such a definition outlaws 
those who well may be religious, who never have 
had such social expressions as well as those out- 
side the one faith. 7) A seventh mistake is to 
make the meaning so broad as to lose all sig- 
nificance To say that religion is wonder or 

love is a case m point. Mav one not wonder or 
love and not be religious^ 8) An eighth mistake 
os to confuse the term with ethics. The difficult 
here is that one may he ethical and not necessarily 
be religious One mav be non-moral (e g , Otto’s 
conception of the essential religious spirit as 
nttintitout*'} or even immoral and still be religious 
Religious people have often -A-.,-n:tted immo al 
acts Hs pegr t^ion page of h history reveaL 
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religion 


religions drama 


9) A common error (the ninth) is the liorm-itive, 
VI 2 , of defining' the au^hi rather thnn the ts. 
What a religion on^ht to be and what it is are 
two separate inquiries. 10) A tenth mistake la to 
define the term in connection with a god concept 
Two considerations appear here; how are those 
persons to be classified who behave in ways very 
much like conventional religious theists but who 
do not believe in god (in aaj conventional 
sense)’ The term God indeed may need defini- 
tion! Furthermore, a person may well assert his 
belief in a deity without his being ’■eligious A 
definition mav well need to include extreme hu- 
manists, extreme mystics, extreme pantheists, de- 
votees of nature, Utopian enthusiasta, agnostics 
and avowed atheists (whose atheism* may well 
mean non-theism) 

In the light of the above, although it is pre- 
carious to offer a constructive statement, a sincere 
attempt la here offered which, it is believed, does 
no violence to the above mistakes and sets forth 
a valid descriptive senes of definitions One is 
faced with the dilemma, on the one hand, of not 
defining, possessing a, vague concept or holdmg 
inadequate or mistaken notions, and, on the 
other, of setting foith a position at the risk of 
severe critic'sm The following statements seem 
wholly justifiable’ “To be reltgious is to effect in 
some way and in some measure a vital adjustment 
(however tentative and incomplete) to whatever 
IS reacted to or regarued implicitly or explicitlv 
as worthy of serious and ulterior concern.” 
Again, "a religion is a set of meanings and be- 
haviors having reference to individuals who are - 
or were or could be religious ” “Again, rehgtan 
is a generic term referring to all conceivable 
religions, formal or informal ” 

An elaboration of the problem of definition as 
above set forth is found in this wtiter s Ttrit Chap~ 
ters m Religious Philosophy (1937), Fart I, ‘"'i^at 
is Religion’" A list or definitions is found tn 
James H Leuba, Appendix to A Psychological Study 
of Religion (1912) See the discussion in E S 
Brightman, A Philosophy of Rehgtcn (1940) 

V,F. 

religion, psychology of: See psychology of re- 
ligion 

religion, reason in See reason m religion 

religion, sociology of: See sociology of religion. 

religions, historical ' Divisions and classes See 
one-factor religions, and two-factor religions 
Criterion of classification See religious factor. 
'Powers’ in historical religions See religious 
‘powers’. F.i-p. 

religious authority: See authority. 

religious census: Sec federal census of religious 
bodies 

religious certainty See certainty, religious 
religious communistic settlements: See com- 

munistic aettlemenla. religion** 


religious datum The unigiiej irreducible object 
of consciuua experience, whose qualitt la said Co 
rfi-veal God’s being and nature at least partiallv, 
involving as it does the direct presence of the 
divine being as the basts for inference and reason 
Those who assert such a datum* claim that its es 
sential quality xs non-sensor^, and non-natural, 
though accompanied by emotional, sensory and 
ideational responses The datum is also said to be 
non-rational, ineffable, and primordial The knowl- 
edge it provides is said fo be prior to and more ul- 
timate than mediate or conceptual moral knowl- 
edge The faculty of knowledge seems on the 
whole to be a cognitive “feeling” of objective 
presence (W* James, Schleierniacher, and R 
Otto^*) The object of the numinous “■creature- 
feeling^’ is, for Otto, mysUnum STetstsifdutn, ei 
fasetnanSj or it may be a sense of absolute, eacred 
value (J Oroan^ and D C. Macintosh) 

F* R Tennant* has been one of the strongest 
critics of the view that there is a unique religious 
datum- analogous to the sensory given He sug- 
gests that psychological fmmediacv* is confused 
with epistemological immediacy in analynng the 
numinous object, which, far from being determin- 
ate or having a speciffc quale is more like a 
“vague generic idea” and “indeterminate enough 
to enter equally well into a multitude of diverse 
theologies and religions,” (See PhihsofhKol 
Theolos^i vol 1, p 309) See empirical theology 

D C MatintOAh^ The Prdhiem af Keh^ious 
Knowledge (l?40) » R Otto, The Idea of the Holy 
(tf, 1^25) John Oman, Ths Natural and the Su 
pernatural (1931) pab 

religious drama: The word ^drama’ comes di- 
rectly from the^ Greek and means ^deed’ or 'ac- 
tion ’ Strictly speaking, religious drama might 
be defined as religion shown in deeds as distin- 
guished trom abstractions Thus, “The “Word 
became flesh and dwelt among ua” fs a graphic 
way of saying that God dramatized his word for 
us In the life of Jesus That is still Christianity's 
supreme drama. The term 'religious drama’ has 
always had something of this connotation* In 
practice, hov<ever, the more conventional use of 
the word 'drama’ has designated a story acted out 
upon a stage by a group of players m such a way 
as to arouse emotion m an audience Such a 
drama becomes religious when it has a religious 
effect, that 18 , when it sendg the audience away 
exalted in Spirit and with a deepened sense of 
fellowship With God and man This is admit- 
tedly a modern definition, growing out of the 
cxpenence of twentieth century churches which 
have been, using drama in their services of wor- 
ship and reiigioua education* Back of it lies a 
long history which can be only bnefly summar- 
ized here 

1) Primitive Religious Drama In practlcallv 
every culture of the world, religion and drama 
weie closely associated in their beginnings Prim- 
itive man dramatized his prayers to hiB gods— 
danced and aang before his altars to let the goda 
know hi3 need of rain for his crops or food for 
his children As he climbed higher in the scale 
of civilization he used drama to honor the god* 
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reli^ouB dranm 

atl4 t? thinly, them fg that blasmpj ind to aik 

for more 

2) Greek Religious Drama Among the Greeks 
of the fifth century E C. drama emerged from this 
emtrvonic phase and withtn the short space of a 
single century, under the genius of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, developed mto a major 
art with a clearly defined form. The great trage- 
dies (Agamemnon, Antigone, Oedipus, etc ), of 
these poets were all written to be acted in the 
most sacred spot in Athens — the Temple of Diony- 
sus, god of fertility — and at the most sacred season 
of the year — Spring, or the resurrection of Nature 
Not only the poets, but the actor? and directors, 
■were considered ministers of religion during the 
drama festivals The organired religion spon- 
sored the plays, and the State financed them 
Audiences reached twenty thousand or more. The 
plays sought to interpret life, not to escape from 
it They dealt with the livest religious and social 
issues of the day with such timeless insight and 
depth of spirituality that th^ have survived twen- 
ty four centuries and are probably still unsurpassed 
m beauty and dramatic power 

3) Medieval Religious Drama When Rome 
conquered Greece the drama quickly declined 
Rome was interested more in drama of escape 
than of interpretation Under Roman influence 
the drama not only lost its religious significance 
but became bloody and obscene. When the Chris- 
tian Church came into power, one of its first offi- 
cial acts -was to put its foot on the Roman theater 
and crush it For nearly a thousand years it re- 
mained crushed — with only minor and vestigial 
survivals — until it had a rebirth in the ninth and 
tenth centuries in Europe and especially m Eng- 
land It was the church that revived it — not on 
the grand scale of Ancient Greece, but as a prac- 
tical method of telling the Gospel story to the il- 
literate masses. The first experiments were sim- 
ple indeed lowering the cross on Good Friday 
while the choir sang Misereres, then raising it 
again on Easter morning while the choir sang 
Alleluias, or a visit by the three Mam to the 
tomb, and their discovery that their Lord had 
risen These first experiments, coming as embel- 
lishments of the service of the mass itself, were 
performed by clerics, and restricted to the chancel 
They were called Passian Plays or Chancel Plays 
Next came Samis’ Plays, developing out of the 
processions in honor of the saints These were 
held m the nave of the church where both clerics 
and laymen re-enacted incidents, usually miracles, 
from the lives of the saints One of the Passion 
Plays and Saints’ Plays grew, in time, the Mystery 
or Miracle Plays, dramatizing the whole senes of 
events of sacred history from the creation of the 
world to the final judgment (At first, ‘Mystery’ 
seems to have designated a cycle o( plays on the 
life and passion of Christ, while ‘Miracle’ was 
used for the longer cvcles — twenty to fiftv-two 
plays — that included Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, and saints’ lives as -well But ultimately 
the terms ‘mystery’ and ‘miracle’ came to he used 
interchangeably ) These Miracle Plays were per- 
farmed by guilds of Isymcn on double o tnp c 
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decked platforms just outude the doon of the 
great cathedrals The various guilds enacted the 
episodes most closely associated with their own 
craft, thus, the shipwrights’ guild came to be re- 
sponsible for the story of the building of the 
ark, the goldsmiths for the story of the Magi, etc 
As the popularity of these cycles of religious 
dramas increased someone thought of the idea of 
putting wheels under the platform and rolling it 
out from the church yard to the street corner or 
the marketplace This led to the plays being 
called pageants. (‘Pageant’ is a French word 
meaning ‘rolling platform ’) From this time on 
the Miracle Plays gradually lost their religious 
quality, becoming more and more secular with 
increasing elements of comedy and buffoonery un 
til, in 1603, the ecclesiastical authorities forbade 
them in the churches. By this time the secular 
theater had developed from them A few years 
more, and the Reformation swept a'way the last 
remnants of religious drama However, mean- 
while an offshoot of the earlier church plays took 
the form of Moralities, didactic allegories in dra- 
matic form in which the various virtues and 
vices were personified Best known of these was 
Everyman, translated from the Dutch into English 
about 1500, picturing the relative abiding values 
of certain virtues in the face of death 

4) The Passion Play of Ofaeraitimergau This 
IS not to be confused either with the medieval mys- 
teries or with modern religious dramas It is in 
a class by itself It had its origin m 1633 when 
the citizens of Oberammergau (in the Bavarian 
Alps, sixty-four miles southwest of Munich) made 
a vow to perform such a play in gratitude for 
their deliverance from a plague Since then this 
drama of the Passion of Christ has been performed 
as a religious service by the villagers every tenth 
year It has developed in scope and effectiveness 
through the centuries until it' is now a dramatic 
work staged m a large open-air theater and re- 
quiring nine hours for production Each episode 
in the Passion storv is prefaced by an appropriate 
tableau from the Old Testament Music to ac- 
company the production was added in 1814 by 
Rochus Dedler, a local schoolmaster Some seven 
hundred persons — about half the village popula- 
tion — are required for the production These de- 
vout people, who earn their living for the most 
part by carving rosaries, cruafixes, scenes from 
the lives of the saints, and children’s toys, per- 
form with great reverence The parts for the ma- 
jor characters have become hereditary m certain 
families, who regard the characterizations as acts 
of devotion- 

5) Modern Religious Drama. About the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, religious drama 
again came mto use, particularly in America and 
England. As in Medieval times, it began as a 
teaching device. Church schools presented crudely 
written pageants, making graphic certain great 
religious ideas These were foUovved by drama- 
tized Bible stones in the effort to help young peo- 
ple recover the life-experience of Bible characters 
From Bible plays the liturgical churches went 
on to a rcvrvjl of the Medieval m r»c c play* 
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churches now use drama, either ancient or mod- 
ern formal or informal, not only as a teaching 
jnstrument to show religion m terms of deeds, but 
as o means of inspiring congregations, purging 
their emotions, and deepening their sense of fel- 
lowship with God and man 

Eastman and Wilson, Drama tn the Church 
(Idi::) , N B Miller, The Lsitn^ Drama fI92-f) , 

\ E Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Creeks 

(1396) Gilbert hlunay. Tea Greek Plays (1929) , 
K L Bates. The English Religious Drama (1926) . 
p E Osgood, Old-ume Church Drama Adapted 
(19'’B) E W Bates, The Church Play and Its 

Produelioa (193®) F E, 

religious education. The term “religious educa- 
tion” stands for two processes which are necessar- 
ily related, but may be distinguished. One la the 
process ot education, when this is undergirded and 
inspired by religious faith, the other is the gam- 
ing of personal religious faith, when this is nur- 
tured, infoimed and sustained by educational meth- 
ods The fli-st IS the function of the school, the 
college, the university, and the community, the 
second is the function of the church, the Sunday 
school, and other religious associations Both are 
functions of the familj and the home 

Historically, the relation of religion and edu- 
cation has been intimate Jesus Christ chose the 
methods of the teacher rather than those of 
propaganda, politics, or violence. Candidates for 
membership m the early church were carefully in- 
structed as catechumeni. Preaching was not mere- 
ly to proclaim the gospel, but for instruction in 
the Christian faith and for the edifcation of be- 
lievers and the building up of the church. Chris- 
tians kept alive the light of learning in the 
Middle Ages, and the Christian church was large- 
ly responsible for the founding of the schools and 
universities of Europe The Protestant Reforma- 
tion, wLh its emphasis upon the authority of the 
Word ol God as recorded in the Scriptures and 
upon the right and responsibility of the individual 
to read and understand and accept this Word for 
himself, gave great impetus to the educational in- 
terest inherent in the Christian faith 

The beginnings of public education in America 
are directly attributable to the spirit of the Prot- 
estant Reformation Throughout out early his- 
tory the public schools, as well as private and 
parochial schools, gave full place to religious 
faith 

In the nineteenth century, a gradual seculariza- 
tion of education began to take place This was 
not purposed, but incidental, it was not founded 
in principle, but occasioned by circumstances It 
was largely due to the sectarianism of religious 
organizations Not infidels or atheists or free 
thinkers have done most to take religion out of 
the public schools, but people who spoke m the 
name of religion Whenever a group, or even an 
individual, has chosen to object to some religious 
tJernen^ -n the p-ognem or curTtcnlitio of tlm pub- 
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sideration of its total trend and inevitable results 
Adherents of all faiths in America have been 
more concerned that the public schools should not 
contain any element to which they could object, 
than they have been to conserve in these schools 
the great principles of morals and religion upon 
which they agree Protestant, Catholic, and Jew 
have shared in this movement All must shoulder 
some of the responsibility for the situation into 
which we have drifted. 

In the twentieth century, there has been a 
disposition to accept the exclusion of religion 
from the public sdiools as a matter of course, 
something closed and done, inevitable and irre- 
vocable Discussion of the problem has usually 
been more concerned with a rationalization, of the 
present situation than with its serious reconsid 
eration This somewhat surprising readiness to 
he content with the omission from public education 
of religious elements has been due, not so much 
to the sectarianism of religion, though that has 
remained, as to other factors which bear more di- 
rectly and purposivcly upon the secularization of 
public education Among these may he named 
1) the general secularization of life and cheapen 
itig of human interests which have characterized 
the twentieth century thus far, 2) the prevalence 
in theology until very recently of a one-sided 
emphasis upon the immanence of God to the 
neglect or denial of His transoendence , 2) the 
popular vogue of pragmatism, Instrumentalism and 
ezpenmentaiism— -to use the successive names 
which the movement has borne — and the tremen- 
dous influence of this pragmatic point of view in 
education, +) the resulting confusion with re- 
spect to the aims of education, and the disregard 
of problems of ultimate value or relation to God 

Yet America has a common religious faith — 
common not in the sense that everybody shares it, 
for there are some among us who deny or ignore 
God, but in the sense that it is common to the 
three great religious groups — Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish — to which the great majority of Amer- 
ican citizens profess to belong. These citizens — 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew — ^worship the one 
Cod, Creator of all things and Father of men 
They helieve that His will has been revealed in 
the life and literature of the Hebrew people, as 
this IS recorded iti the Bible, and that it is dis- 
cernible m nature about us and m conscience with- 
in They acknowledge the principles of human 
duty set forth in the Ten Commandments, in the 
teachings of the Hebrew prophets, in the Golden 
Rule, and in the law of love to God and to fel- 
low-raen 

The religious faith of America has inspired our 
history as a people and is embodied in our most 
characteristic institutions There Is nothing in 
the status of the public school as an institution of 
the state to render it godless There is nothing 
m the p-tnciple of relig oils frefidom or the sepa- 
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ration ol church and state to hinder the school’a 
achnowledgjnent ot the power and goodness of 
God The common religious faith of the Ameri- 
can peoplej as distinguished from the sectarian 
forms in which it is organired, may rightfully be 
assumed and find appropriate expression in the 
life and work of the public schools. 

A significant change is taking place in the at- 
titude of progressive educators toward what m 
the first hev-day of the movement was given the 
bad name “indoctrination ” Their vievr then vvas 
that at all points where decision may be involved 
and attitudes are being formed, the teacher must 
not intrude and tlie school must be neutral For 
the teacher or even the parent to share his faith 
with the children and to hope to win them to a 
like faith, was regarded as an unwiarranted im- 
position, a sin against the child’s individuality. 
This view is now sharply criticized, and most edu- 
cational leaders oppose what they now call “the 
mjth of neutralit}” in education 

The Sunday school movement came to America 
m the early years of the nineteenth century, and 
has grown until one-half of the Sunday school 
enrollment of the world is in the United States 
and Canada The International Council of Re- 
ligious Education is the cooperative agency of 
forty-four Protestant denominations, and under its 
leadership great advances have been made in cur- 
nculum-making, teacher-training, and the organi- 
zation and administration of the religious educa- 
tional work of the churches 

In the field of religion, as m education gener- 
ally, the movement now is away from exclusive 
pre-occupation with educational method, and 
toward new interest in the content of teaching 
Psychology is an indispensable aide to education, 
but it cannot determine the cuds or final values of 
life, or spin out of itself the web of knowledge. 
It cannot take the place of history or literature 
or the physical sciences or ethics or philosophy or 
theology or the Word ot God, The experimental 
method is fruitful, not when it is used without 
presupposition or content, but when it is applied 
to new material m the full light of what we al- 
ready know and believe. Genuinely creative teach- 
ing takes place, not m the absence of transmission 
of a heritage, but where transmission is so ade- 
q^uate that it serves as a base for further action 
and inquiry 

The new community of old and young in inter- 
ests, in dangers, in sacrifices, and in service, 
makes obsolete and worse than useless many of 
our old neat schemes of classification and partition. 
Young and old are being educated together by 
the impact ot life The community itself is 
educating the young as really as do the schools. 
The better education of adults is now seen to be 
of vital importance to the education of the young. 
More things can be done and learned by old and 
young together than we had formerly thought. 
Stanley Hall’s idea that children should be taught 
what their elders do not believe, in the interest 
of their recapitulation of race experiences, has dis- 
appeared) and with it should go into oblivion the 
new ptyehological^ dogma th»r duldren me m- 
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capable of learning anything articulate about God 
We must share with our children, honestly, free- 
ly, intelligently, what we ourselves know and be. 
heve, m matters of religious faith and moral prin 
ciple, as well as of loyalty to our country 
There is a new emphasis upon commitment 
The world is no place, in these days of sore trial 
for half-way, hesitant, tentative people who do 
not know what they believe or in whom they 
trust or to what they are loyal We may well 
hope that “the myth of neutrality” is gone from 
education lorever Certainly Christian education 
fails if It does not beget faith in God in re 
sponse to His supreme revelation of Himself m 
Jesus Christ — the faith that saves from futility 
and sin, .and issues in Christian character and 
service See Bible Societies, Biblical his- 
tory in Christian instruction, cateehetlcss cate- 
chism, catechuraenate, parochial schools, paro- 
chial schools. Catholics Sunday school movement 
m U S A , Young People’s Societies, Christian 
See also anti-Sunday School movement in the U S 
W C Bower, ^ cArnr H’id Christian Education 
(1943), G A Coc, W has is CbrisSian BducaSion^ 
(iP29) . Tohn Dewey, A Common EasSh (1934) , H 
S. Elliott, Can Rsiipous Education be Chrisltaa> 
(1940) . C M Kill, ed , Educalionai Erogresj and 
School Administration (193(5), chaps 19, 20, 21 
W E t.ocsmg. Human iSliiiurs and Us EemakiTig 
(1918) , International Council of Religious Educa 
tioa, Christian Education Today (1940) , M L 
jacks, God and Educatton (1939) , Jeiusalem Confer 
ence, I l.I C , vol II, EeUgmus Education (1928) , 
Mar, A Jones, Tit Tatth of Our Children (1943J 
J. H Newlon, Eaucation for Democracy in Our 
Tune (1939) Oxfuid Conference, The Christian 
Uiidersiandtng of Man (1938), Oxford Conference, 
Church, Community and State in Reiattoa to Eduea 
tton (i938j , W E Powell, Education for Life with 
God (1934) , P H Viech, Objtsttves of Rtltgfoas 
Edicalion (1930), L A Weigle, fesus anif the 
Educational Method (i939) law 

religious experience : See s v empirical the 
ology, mysticism, Schleiermacher 

religious factor: The destiny-determining prop- 
erty of objects, forces, 'powers’, etc., which com- 
prise the world of human experience, any kind of 
power in the world when construed as operating 
m a capaoty afiecting the life’s span, course of 
life, fortune, or destinv of man and other 'ob- 
jects’ in natuie, a natural, universal, determining, 
and operative power or mfiuence, which', in its 
differentiation in man, is identified wth the soul, 
or the destiny-dcterimning property or power of 
the soul, the criterion by vyhich historical religions 
as historical wholes may be classified without im- 
pairing their wholeness. See one factor religions, 
two factor religions. g u p 

religious huntamsm . See humanism, religious 

religious joumahsm in the United States' 
Applied to religious press activity the term “jour- 
nalism” loses Its popularly restricted association 
with newspaper production, and takes on iti broad- 
er professional significance of reference to all 
manner of publlcatjous “issued at stated or regular 
intervals”. The history of religious journalism, 
therefore, extends beyond the realm of the reh- 
g ouj n to include that hctDrogtaiecins 
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body of publications collectively designated “reli- 
gious periodicals” Althougbi “religious news- 
paper” and “periodical” thus become but types of 
“religious journal”, the need for distinction be- 
tween the two IS not obviated. Essential differ- 
ences exist in foimat, periodicity and content. 

Differentiation is simplified if tlie sharpest dis- 
tinction is drawn m the area of format This li 
done by nodding assent to the widely accepted 
definition of the “proper newspaper” as being a 
folded sheet of folio size without stapling, stitch- 
ing or coyer Applied literallj to the output of 
the religious press, this makes all journals af 
folio size religious newspapers, all of smaller 
size religious periodicals 

This sharp distinction of format, although not 
universallv accepted, has decided adyantages in 
designation of periodicity and content Strict as- 
sociation of the religious newspaper with the 
folio sheet automatically bestows upon it the addi- 
tional characteristics of 1) Publication at the high- 
est f'-equencj comrnon to the field of religious 
journalism — the weekly interval (semi-weekly and 
daily religious papers having always been oddi- 
ties) 2) Content consisting of a mmitnutn of es- 
say matter and a maximum of current summary. 
Similarly strict association of the religious pe- 
riodical with the smaller than folio size auto- 
matically bequeaths upon it the additional char- 
acteristics of 1. Publication, in the main, less 
often than at the weekly interval (though by 
definitian never less frequently than at the semi- 
annual interval) 3) Content conaisting of maxi- 
mum of essay matter and a minimum of current 
summary 

A further word concerning periodicity and con- 
'ent will add definiteness to the distinctions drawn. 
At the outset largely a depository of cunibetsome 
essay matter published at infrequent intervals, the 
religious journal progresed rapidly to a point 
where it became a weekly vehicle of lighter read- 
ing matter, especially of religious news. Waiving 
strict chronology, this evolutionary development 
may be said to have been by way of four stages 
designable as those of 1. Review 2 Magazine 3 
News-Magazine 4 Newspaper The first three 
stages represent the evolutionary growth of the 
“periodical” or non-foUo format, while the last is 
obviouslj the p'-ovince of the folio religious sheet 
The “religious review” being restricted to schol- 
arly theological articles and criticisms of recent 
books has been most exclusively essay in content. 
Its other characteristics have been publication in 
octavo form and at quarterly intervals. The “re- 
'igious magazine” has been less a repository of 
critical articles and reviews, more a “storehouse” 
of lighter tjpes of essay matter such as brief ex- 
tracts from authors, biographical sketches, moral 
stones, anecdotes, poetry, etc , but to the exclu- 
sion of notices of current religious events Its 
other characteristics have been publication in octa- 
vo or smaller form and at monthly or bi-monthly 
intervals The “news-magazine” was the natural 
transition medium from religious magazine to 
religious newspaper and has remamed to this day 
a hybrid p oduct, hardly to be placed in other 
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category. Though admitting' a certain amount of 
essajf matter ot th<s magazme tjpe, jt has tended 
to allot a third or half of it$ apace to current 
“religions ne\^'s'’ consisting' of rt-ports of mission- 
ary aaivUy> the proceedings of religious societies, 
aceourts of revivals ^ corre=;pondence, lists of new 
religious publicationSj notices of ordinations and 
ijistallationa, church dedications, obituary, etc 
But for the g-eneral practice ot ei eluding" secular 
summary and advertisements, there is many times 
no distinction to be rnade between ‘■^news-inaga- 
aine” and ^'newspaper” Similarjtj to the news- 
paper extends itself into the areas of forroat and 
periodicity Though not a folio, the “newb-maga- 
zine’^ has tended to largei size, appearing as 
often in Quarto 33 octavo form. Though not eic- 
clusively a “weekly, it has tended m that direction, 
being more likely to appear as such than at lesa 
frequent intervals Turning from this last of the 
periodical types to the weekly folio religious news 
paper, its content proportions mav be estimated as 
one fourth light religions essay matter, one-half 
religious news as designated above, and one-fourth, 
secular summary and advertisements. 

Terminology eiplalaed, the sketching of the 
rise of religious journalism in the United States 
becomes a relatively simple task. Three periods 
of development stand out. 

I KstablisJirfnentj 1743-1830 The hrst exclu- 
sively religious journal in America was the week- 
ly Chnsttan History, Boston, 1743-1745, an oc 
tavo newe-maga^mu devoted to the promotion of 
the Great Revival. Its short life indicates its pre- 
cocious nature Half a centuiy was yet to elapse 
before religious journalism was to experience even 
initial success From 1745 to 1772 three religious 
papers were attempted at New York, two m^ga- 
zines m the environs of Philadelphia, but one of 
the five outlasting its first year Thereupon, the 
exigencies of war enforced a total blackout until 
1789 Then came the phenomenal burst of ac- 
tivity that established religious journalism as a 
national institution by 1830. From 1789 through 
1830 over 500 religious jtfJrnals were founded 
of which 175 survived to enjoy simultaneous pub- 
lication in the latter year Life expectancy so in- 
creased that approximately a fourth of the journals 
founded were now assured an existence ranging 
from ten to over one hundred years Centers of 
publication were to be found as far westward as 
the Mississippi, as far south as Georgia and Ala 
bama Circulation figures of 5,000 to 10,000 
were common, while the Methodist Chrtstsan Ad' 
vocate^s subscription list of 25,000 m 1829 was 
haded as the world's largest, Londoti Times not 
excepted. With respect to journalistic type, the 
newspaper and news-magazine quite surpassed 
magazine and review in popularitv Functional 
characteristics also became evident As so cap- 
ably suggested by Jensen, these were I. Socializa 
tion and 2 Propaganda Widely separated groups 
of common belief along the coast and on the 
frontier were bound together mto a working soaaL 
unit tlirough this medium of communication At 
the ssnrie time, new converts were constantly 
■ought by the ipre^ng of j alu&c propaganda 
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m parts both near and far Already hj 1830 
upwards ot sixty telig'ious groups were stalling 
themseltes of these functional advantages, being 
essentially 1 Denominational bodies 2 Schismati- 
cal sects, and 3 Special Interest groups such as 
Missionary, Sunday School, Tract, Peace, Temper- 
ance, etc , societies Each group had its official 
organ and frequently a number of non-official 
ones Unquestionably, religious Journalism had 
established itself in America by 1830 

II Marked Growth, 1830-1880 The next 
half century was to be the golden age The 
yearly output of religious journals increased stead- 
ily until by 1880 the number was uowards of 550 
Average length of life increased apace Centers 
of publication pressed steadily westward to the 
Pacidc Cpast Ctrculation fgures rose until it 
has been estimated that three copies of religious 
journals were being issued per inhabitant The re- 
ligious newspaper became by far the favored 
journalistic type Numerous cult, slavery and 
sectional religious journals cropped up to increase 
greatly the diversity of interests represented 
Scarcely ary religious group claiming adherents 
beyond the local scene was without some type of 
journalistic voice 

III DtfftcuUtes and Adjuttmenis, 1880, to date 
Although the number of religious journals pub- 
lished yearly has increased steadily since 1880 un- 
til today some 1,200 are being issued, the period 
has been characterized by two restricting factors 
1 Waning denomination interest 2 Increasing 
financial distress The first was a natural after- 
math of the Civil War which served as a ghastly 
reminder of the results of untempered inter-group 
strife Circulation figures of religious journals 
of restricted interest began to drop, those of 
broader interest to rise Whereas the religious 
Independent founded in 1848 was a pioneer, by 
the close of the nineteenth century its cause was 
being bolstered by such infiuential organs as the 
Chrtsitatt Unton, Chrtsttan Herald and Cinsitan 
Centurv The trend has continued into the twen- 
tieth century m the founding of numerous non- 
sectarian journals designed to Instruct in special- 
ized fields such as the Journal of ReUgton for 
scholars, Church Management for ministers, the 
Intematponal Jourttal of Reltgtous Education for 
teachers, etc Financial difficulties have accelerated 
the trend Sensitiveness to the type of advertis- 
ing suitable for inclusion has in itself steadily de- 
creased extra-circulation income since 1880. The 
falling circulation of the average denominational 
journal has aggravated the situation by causing 
advertisers to withdraw copy to concentrate it m 
papers of wider circulation The result has been 
fewer copies of religious journals published per 
inhabitant, but an increase in quality of religious 
journalism. Items of purely regional interest are 
now placed m the “church page" of the local 
secular paper Matters of broader and more last- 
ing significance are saved for the official group 
journals which are now tending to be of news- 
magazine and r-'v ew *ype and more appreciative 
of oppoaition s 
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IV Coming Recognsfton of Value of Rehgtous 
Journal as Historical Source Combined knowl- 
edge of types and production should at once ere 
ate an awareness of the unparalleled value of the 
religious journal as a source ot lustoncai infer 
mation Three invaluable cualitics character ic 
the content of its pages to a greater degree than 
other sources 1. Contemporaneity, 2. Continuity, 
3 Variety 

By virtue of its frequency of publication the 
religious journal assumes the role of “on-the- 
spot" repoiter, impulsive and opimonative to be 
sure, because of the haste of composition, but on 
account of its prejudices and e.iaggerations all 
the more faithful a refiector of the mood of the 
dav Continuity of recoid is also a quality de- 
rived from frequency of publication Following 
the content of the religious journal month by 
month or week by week or at other intervals as 
the case may be over a period of years, one wit 
nesses a moving picture of “religion m the mah 
mg” as contrasted to random snapshots derived 
from miscellaneous pamphlets, manuscripts and 
hooks Add the quality of vanetv of content ex- 
tending from learned theological essays to local 
bits of personal interest and the worth of the re 
ligious journal appears m full perspective Until 
now largely overlooked as a historical source ita 
pages contain a mine of information for the re- 
evaluation of American religious history The 
new data disclosed in the article on the “anti 
missionary movement”* is but a sample of dis 
coveries awaiting use of this fertile source See 
Catholic Journalism, religious tract movement in 
the U S 

A history of religious journalism in the United 

States has not yet been published The following 
will provide leads for those primarily interested m 
the interpretative aspects of the subiect W C 

Bower, Church at Work tn the Madsm Field 
(1935). PP. 23(5-84, C L Cannon, Jourralum A 
BthliOiraphy (1924), pp 073.276, H E Jensen, 

"The Rise of Relimous Journalism in the United 
States to 1843" (Doctoral Dissertation, University 
of Chicago, 1920) , F L Mott, History of Aram 
can Magazines (193SJ Those interested in rdi 
gious lorirnals for historical purposes should proceed 
as follows Consultation of G P Albaugh, An 

Annotated Bibiioetiphy of Religious Periodicals and 
Hetvspapers in What is nara the United Slates, 1730 
1330 (1943) will reveal titles and locations of all 
religious journals known to have been published 
through 1B30 Subsequent to 1830, examination of 
the followme sources arranged chronologically will 
reveal significant titles and denominational affiha 
tions Jensen, supra, for years 1831 1845, I. Gar 
wood. American Periodicals Prom J8J0 iS60 (1931) 
G P Rowell, American Nemipaper Directory (1869 
flf ) , N W Ayer and Sons, American Netaipaper 
Annual and Directory flSSO to date' title vanes 
slightly) , S N D North, History and Preieni 
Condition of the Newspaper and Periodical Frets 
(Tenth Census Report, 1884) , Batten and Co , Di 
rectory of the Keltgioiis Press (1897) , A S/J 
Faxon, Checklist of American and knghsh Periodi 
call (1903 to date) , H 0 Severance, A Guide to 
Current Periodicals and Serials of tie United States 
and Canada (five editions, 1906-1931), J H Meier, 
Catholic Press Directory 0923 and 1932), Yeathook 
^ the American Churches (biennially 1933-1941 +) 
Titles ascertained from these sources, the library 
locations of many can be found by coasultation of 
die Union List of Serials in the Lthrartes of United 
Slates and Canada (1943) Correspondence with 
re uosu lihrann and stale hatorreaf will 
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religious journals 

rel g OUS journals See Jou naU oi e g on and 
theo ogy A1 o Ca hoi Jou nal m 

rel i OUS 1 berty The ug'g- e fo re g ous b 
e y n Ch ndom may on en en y be e toned 
as commeacing with the PioiesLant Reformation,* 
despite the many ideas faioring lihcrtf which 
emerged m the late Middle Ages, when mvatici&m 
portrayed religion as too inward to he cut by the 
sword of the magistrate and humanism fought for 
freedom of hisiorical investigation Yet the 
Protestant Reformation, though intensifying reli- 
gious fanaticism, at the same time wrecked the 
rnity of the medieval ecclesiastical structure and 
thus opened a chapter which could end only in 
mutual eatermmation or religious liberty Many 
factors, some religious and some secular, made for 
the second alternative. The three prcsuppositiona 
requisite for religious persecution*, namely that 
the truth can be known, that the point denied by 
the heretic is important and that coercion is ef- 
fective were all subjected to attack by men who 
were concerned for religion itself At the same 
time attention was diverted from religion by a 
growing secularism in economics, politics and 
general outlook 

Modern states have dealt with the problem of 
diverse religions m three ways terntonalism, com- 
prehension and complete toleration. The first two 
were tried when the sects were intolerant of each 
other The third requires a tolerant temper 

Terntonalism* permits only one religion in one 
territory, but permits subjects to emigrate, so that 
in the ease of neighboring states with differing 
religions the problem is solved bv an exchange of 
populations. This system is called cutus regto 
Hits riUgi 0 (Whose region his religion), and was 
adopted at the Peace of Augsburg in 15SS, the 
Peace of Westphalia** m 1648 and by the Ameri- 
can Constitution in 1787, for although no religion 
was established by our national government, each 
state was left free to establish whatever religion 
it might choose, and state churches actually sur- 
vived la the United States throughout the first 
third of the nineteenth century 

The second system of comprehension establishes 
one religion in a given area and, in order to wm 
the allegiance of the entire populace without emi- 
gration, makes the doctrinal and other demands 
very few Such latiiudinarianism characterized the 
Anglican settlement 

The third system of complete religious liberty 
has been called the pnx diS3identtum-f where di- 
vergent groups agree to live together with no 
weakening of affirmation and no intimidating of 
persons. The first experiment along this hue was 
made m Poland In 1783. The next great attempt 
was made by Oliver Cromwell* In both of these 
instances the groups agreeing to respect each other 
were limited Cromwell excluded Catholics and 
Sociaiaas This system without restriction has 
come to prevail in the United States, and, despite 
the establishment, in England also Prevailingly, 
too, religious liberty had heen achieved on the 
continent prior to the flare up of persecution by 
totalitarian states. 
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The b ct ur\ y q lie who e fie d tha 
0 F an o Euffi K g it Lh y 9 2 o 

Eng nd a g ea we th of ma a ha been ga he ed 
b b K d Tb D pm n j K g u 
T a n r> Eng and 1932 0 4 o a b e 

m n b h g en bv Thorras Lyon 

Th Th ^ ^ g ^ ^ Uh^ -« Eng and, *605 39 

(1937) for the United Stttes there is but one gen 
'xork, that of Sanford H Cobb, The Rise of 
ReliHfous Lsheriy in 'Imerica (1902) a full outline 
ot the whole subject M'lth faibliographv rs gi\en bv 
Roland H Banton, ’The Struggle for Religious 
Liberty, Church Hhfory X (I94l>, pp 95 124 

R ^ B 

religious ma^azmes in U. S. See reli|fioua 

journalism in the U S , religious journals 

rels^ions newspapers in U. S ; See religious 
journalism in the U. S, 

religions orders See orders, religious, 

religious organizations: See anti-nataonal re- 
ligious orgauuatioa agitation in the U S 

religious periodicals in U- S»: See rehgjous 
journalism m the U S , religious journals, 

religious ^powers*: (hlstoricaJly considered) In 
two-tactor reIjgion&* the following terms or 
words most properly apply 

god, goddess H (more or less personalized and 
moralized non-human nature forces or powers) 
shade, hero, ghost, 'dead^, soul ot the undcr- 
■ftorld, living soul (human religious forces or 
^powers*) 

In one-factor religions* the following terms 
or words apply 

deity, divinity, saint, angel, devil, ancestors, 
worthies, human soul (living or deceased) 
Deity stands at the top or center of a 
hierarchy of ‘powers* which extends out or 
down to human souls and beyond, in religions 
where there is no Deity, the general pattern, of 
entities IS m all other respects quite similar to 
those with a Deity The general ideology of 
‘government^, inclusive of man and his environ 
ment, holds all religious entities m a frame of 
reference of some kind, intelligible to the ad- 
herents, whether they be primitives or members 
of a complex human society See ciassifcatioa 
of religions r l b 

reli^ous press in the U See religious 

journahsm in the U S* 

religious societies : See evangelicalism and evan- 
gelical revival, Wesley, Charles and John 

Religious Society of Friends: See Quakers 

religious tract movement in the United 
States : Basically, an organized Protestant at- 
tempt to reach the unchurched by means of gratui- 
tous or pittance distribution of low'cost evangelis- 
tic leaflets or “tracts’* within destitute areas With 
the passing of the years, however, increasing at- 
tention has been, given to the distribution of other 
types of low-cost evangelistic literature than 
“tracts*** 
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The found ng- of he Me hod 8 Book Con ern 
a Ph adelph a n 17S9 ma ks the p an ng of 
the a dea n Ame a Jo n ly a means of 
e m na ng he in ddl men s p o£ n pub a on 
and of a h ng la ge ed ons o raee the 
needs of all representatives of the denommation, 
this Concern produced religious literature so 
cheaply and on so large a scale as to make whole- 
sale distribution for the first time practicable in 
the nzvi country The Methodist circuit rider 
with bulging pouch of low-cost evangelistic litera- 
ture became a familiar figure in unchurched areas 
At the most he asked only a pittance for his 
wares Frequently, aided by financial grants of 
interested friends, he distributed copies gratuitous- 
ly The results in terms of conversions were im- 
pressive 

Conditions at the opening of the nineteenth 
century were ripe for growth of the idea. Ignor- 
ance and indifference to religion among the in- 
digent poor in the populated areas along the aea- 
coast had for some time been a concern. Re- 
ligious destitution along the rapidly ej.panding 
frontier was a newer, but equally provocative 
(ource of aniiet) An alarming dearth of min- 
isters to supply a corrective in either instance 
made the situation acute English Deism and 
French Jlluminatism were spreading unchallenged 
in destitute areas Free-lance evangelists were 
arousing the people to emotional excesses, creating 
numerous sectarian apostacics Religion was ob- 
viously in a state of confusion Unless some 
means could be found to bridge the yawning gap 
between need and lagging leadership, it would 
remain Jn such a state for some tune to come 

Quite logically the Methodist precedent of pro- 
moting religion in destitute areas through the 
printed word was seized upon as general remedy 
One after another local religious group of varied 
description organized for the express purpose of 
printing oi purchasing and distributing low-cost 
religious literature Whereas the Methodists made 
considerable use of books, these newly formed 
groups favored the unbound leaflet of "tract”, 
thereby coming to be called "tract societies” Or- 
ganization was eimple, One became a member by 
contributing a sum suited to his means In re- 
turn he received a certain number of cheap tracts 
of hiE choice. These were then distributed, usu- 
ally gratuitously, in destitute areas Over 450 
local societies so organized are known to have 
been founded 1S00-182S, mostly in the East 
None distiibuted less than a few thousand tracts, 
one, the New England Tract Society of Boston, 
over 4,000,000. 

The vear IS2S brought an important change in 
emphasis Through the formation of the American 
Tract Society, in New York, the various local 
groups were knit together into a working national 
unit, greatly increasing their effectiveness. Spon- 
sored bv an interdenominational board of direc- 
tors, the Society besought all regional organiza- 
tions interested in propagation of the “essential 
truths” of the faith to become auxiliaries m a 
master attempt at evangelization through the 
printed page. The plan was essentially a division 


religious tract 

of afao The So ety w th t unex e cd s ereo 
typ ng equ praen would onceat a e upon the aia 
p odu on of app o ed a o make them a a 
ah e at a f ac on of p on oo t Aux a t 

1 e ed of p ijt ng and pu cha ng p ob em 
would spend full time in distribution. Response waj 
immediate Evangelical groups with few ezeep 
tions fell in with the plan Only minority 
groups objecting to the "essential truths” with 
held support — such as the Unitarians, Universal 
ists, etc , and, of course, the Catholics Denomia 
ational publication societies for the most part 
turned their attention to specific interests, leaving 
the production of tracts for general evangelization 
purposes largely to tlie interdenominational Amer 
ican Tract Society which has to date printed over 
525,000,000 copies of tracts, several thousand dis 
tinct tracts being involved. 

Simultaneous with national organizations pe 
nodical publication was undertaken. The Amer. 
lean Tract Society has successively sponsored in 
the English language the American- Tract Mags 
saixe (N. Y., 1825-42), American Metsenger 
(N Y., 1843-1923), and Trttth (N. Y., 1941 to 
date). Auxiliary societies have upon occasion be 
come active in this area The Evangelical Tract 
Society at Newburgh, N Y , issued the ChrnttAn 
WAnets {1 822-1 S26) The New York State Tract 
Society supported the A'cev YorM Tract Magaxtne 
(1824-1827) The Penney Ivanta and Dslateare 
Tract Magantne (PhilS,, 1828-3831) represented 
the societies of the respective states During Civil 
War years the branch society at Boston was par 
ticularly active, supporting m turn the Chnsium 
Banner and Tract Jcumal (Boston and N Y, 
1859-72), CAM at Heme (Boston, 1860 73), 
Freedman’s Journal (Boston, 1864-69?), and 
Freedman (Boston, 1865-1866) Future research 
will undoubtedly reveal other titles. Meantime 
the “American” Society’s singular achievement of 
circulating since 1825 over 336,000,000 periodical 
issues speaks in itself of the influence exerted 

A further undertaking termed the “Volume En 
terprise” was entered upon in 1828 At that 
time, in consultation with auxiliaries, the Amer- 
ican Tract Society proj'ected publication of a 
series of fifteen books, quality reflected by the in 
elusion of such vvorfcs as Bunyan’s Ptlgrtm’i 
PregresSj Baxter’s Satnts Everlasttng Rest and 
Doddendge’s, Rise and Progress of Reltgten m 
the Soul, Solid worth, attractive make-up and 
low Cost worked together to make the project i 
marked success. Ministers and Christian workers 
m their enthusiastic distribution quickly exhausted 
the initial supply and entered a plea for larger 
editions and a wider selection of titles. The 
evangelical slogan came to be “at least one such 
volume in every home in the Union” Formidahle 
as the undertaking was, it did not miss its mark 
far Other senes of books followed, including a 
library for children. Some 36,000,000 volumes 
have been published to date, representing several 
hundred distinct works 

The institution of “colporteur Service” about 
1840 added appreciablv to the success of the 
movement- Home mlsmonaries of humble gift 
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but deep devotion, colporteurs have earned the 
Christian message in evangelical leaflet and vol- 
ume to the neglected extremes of the country, via, 
the congested districts of the city and the lonely 
frontier farm At one time more than five hun- 
dred such workers were employed by central so- 
ciety and auxiliaries with instructions to sell or 
give away literature as seemed best to the further- 
ance of evangelistic efiort. 

Several more specialised features of the move- 
ment remain to be mentioned Since the Mexican 
War (1846-48) the “American” Society has served 
as coordinator m a persistent tract ministry to 
the soldier and sailor Chaplains have been sup- 
plied with an enormous amount of literature, much 
of it free To be closely associated with this 
mimstty is the Society’s seventy-year-old custom 
of presenting Scriptures to West Point graduates. 
Of different aspect, but quite as established aa a 
custom, is organized work among immigrants 
Through library and workers based on PHis 
Island the Society has long met the immigrant 
w th Citizenship manual in one hand, gospel leaflet 
in the other This has required the printing of 
literature in many foreign languages. So it haa 
been that nearly a fifth of all publications printed 
by the SocieU — some 150,000,000 copies including 
tracts, periodicals and volumes — ^have been issued 
in foreign language Only a portion have been 
distributed on the Island proper The rest have 
followed the immigrant inland. 

Were it possible to add figures respecting inde- 
pendent tract activity carried on by non-cooperat- 
ing groups within the evangelical fold, by non- 
evangehcal connections like the Unitarians and 
by the Catholics, the powerful influence wielded 
by quantity distribution of low-cost religious liter- 
ature would become even more impressive. The 
citation of such figures, however, lies withm the 
province of denominational history, having no 
relevance to the “Tract Movement” proper which 
has been cooperative and non-controversial in 
spirit See antJ-Tract movement in the U. S, 

For comprebcnsive treatment to 1825 see M V 
Mussina, ' The Backgrounds and Origins of tbe 
American Religious Tract Movement (Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation, Drew University, 193d) For 
data since 1825 see E N Hardy, Century of Re- 
eieoh (forthcoming 1943) which is a history of the 
operations of the American Tract Society (N. Y ). 
The pamphlet A Brief History of the American Tract 
Society, Boston <1855, by said Soaety) is an in- 
forming sketch of the activities of the important 
branch society at Boston which began in 1814 as the 
New England Tract Society, changed its name to 
Ameiican Tract Society in 1823 and has reUined 
such since despite appropriation of the name by the 
central society at New York in 1825 For further 
reliable information, original sources must be con- 
sulted Best balanced of these are the various pe- 
riodicals mentioned supra For summary listings of 
titles and volumes published, circulation statistics 
and other concise data the Annual Report of the 
American Tract Society (1825 to date) is superior 
The Society has carefully preserved copies of its 
various publications along with other material rele- 
vant to the Tract Movement and is eager to grant 
the research student access to its collection Dr. M 
R. Monro, present president, has furnished the basic 
information for this article, and Dt W. H. Matthews, 
secretary has offered valuable assistance G p.a 

remeaence: CUat, remetnere, to remain) A term 


denoting a view of the Lord's Supper which up- 
holds the belief that the material elements of 
bread and wine remain (remanent) in the sacra- 
ment after consecration coexistent with the body 
and blood of Christ, m contradistinction to the 
Roman Catholic view of transubstantiation m 
which, at the time of consecration, only the ex- 
ternal form (accidents) of the bread and wine is 
believed to remain while the substance of both 
elements is changed into the true body and blood 
of Christ The doctrine is most closely associated 
with the 'teaching of John Wyclif* on the Lord’s 
Supper (Cf his Ds EttchmuHa'), Cf consub 
stantiation, impanation, Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord’s supper, transubstantiation F w n 

Remonstrants, the* The forty-five ministers, 
defenders of Armmian* views, who signed the 
Remonstrance in 1610 were called the Remou 
strants In 1619, at the Svnod of Dort*, the 
Remonstrants were deposed from their mmistiy 
Later, they were sentenced to banishment In 
1630, they were granted complete freedom to 
live and work anywhere in Holland See five 
points of .Armmianism. w e k. 

Renaissance; A wave of intellectual and esthe- 
tic awakening and of secular culture which may 
be thought of as originating in Italy in the four- 
teenth century and having its Italian culmination 
at the end of the fifteenth and early in the six- 
teenth, and rising and falling at correspondingly 
later dates in France, Germany, the Low Coun- 
tries, England and Spam. The word means “re- 
birth ” The figure of a re-birtb is ancient and 
common, especially m connection with religion 
In its secular application, the phrase, “Roma 
renascitur,” was used in the ninth century in con- 
nection with the Csrlovingian schools, In the 
fifteenth century the great Florentine Platomst, 
Ficino*, declared, “Plato renascitur ” Macchiavel- 
li* spoke (1527) of “Roma renata.” In his Eteses 
of the Painters (1550), Vasari mentioned “la 
rinascita di questi arti” — meaning the fine arts 
In French (about 1700) there is reference to “la 
renaissance de lettrcs . des arts.” The use of 
the term, “La Renaissance” to designate a par- 
ticular period is first found in French early in 
the nineteenth century, and about 1840 the French 
word began to be adopted in English with the 
same meaning Matthew Arnold (1869) sub- 
stituted the form derived directly from the Latin, 
“Renascence,” but this never gained wide cur- 
rency 

The most brilliant definitions of the renais- 
sance have generally been interpretations or evalu 
ative judgments rather than factual descriptions 
Michelet “The discovery of the world and of 
man ” Walter Pater “A general excitement and 
enlightening of the human mind ” Symonds 
“The attainment of self-conscious freedom to the 
human spirit ” On the other hand, modern Ro- 
man Catholic writers and neo-medicvalists gener- 
ally, since they find the climax of culture in the 
thirteenth century solidarity of European thought 
and society under ecclesiastical authority at its 
apogee, view the Renaissance as no “re-birth” at 
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31 bo a pcxiod f d tinteg ati n and decadence 
mueb ai 1 t ncnch mriTiarch it w th a firm atta h- 
jnen to £ou bon dca i w uJd v cw the F mch 
olutron 

Whether for better or for -worise, the Renais- 
^»ance ceitainly had the character of a re'voiution 
lU kcj^note was a secular humamsin implying 
og’nition of human and mundane values ns having 
validity unconditioned by theolog-ical considera- 
tjons or ecclesiastical approval Ignoring> with- 
out troubling to diiipute> the Augustmian ucw of 
man as a victim of anginal sin and wholly 
dependent upon a hieiarchlcallv controlled church 
for the means of grace bv which he might enjoy 
status m the present world and the hope of future 
fehcitv, the men of the RcnaibSance found that 
the natural man, in his own right and by his 
own powers, has resources of knowledge and sat- 
isfying experience For this conscious and un- 
ashamed delight in life, they found their models 
and their '‘Scuptures’’ m the literature of classical 
antiquity The ‘'revival of learning,’' generally 
associated and sonietinies erroneously identified 
with Renaissance humanism, was therefore more 
than a senes of antiquarian discoveries and lin- 
guistic e^cerciaes It was the apparatus by which 
men could be put into posscsbion of patterns of 
life and thought which had prevailed before hu- 
manity had lost the title-dteda to joy and freedom 
This secular humanistic delight ir the life that 
now IB and the classicism which gave u an hon- 
ored tradition and an intellectual formulation 
w ere the primarv characteristics of the Renaia- 
sance 

Secondary characteristics which naturally fol- 
lowed from these included a general exaltation 
of the ideal of liberty, a high degree of individu- 
alism both m thought and in the conduct of life, 
a free exercise of criticism In regird to accepted 
ideas and existing institutions, a development of 
the spirit of experiment and exploration, the stim- 
ulation of creativity, Jove of sensuous beauty for 
its own sake and for the joy it gives, a realistic 
attitude toward human and natural phenomena, 
sensuality, in those who found the pagan freedom 
going to their heads and for whom the restraints 
of the Chtjstran code of morals ceased to be (or 
had never been) effective, and, especially for 
men of exceptional powers, the ideal of versatility 
as more admirable than concentrated attentjon to 
a single field of endeavor 

While the rise of the Renaissance m Italy has 
been dated, roughly, in the mid-fourteenth century 
— sar, with Petrarch and Boccaccio** — it must be 
noted that its roots run farther back. The rise 
of the vernacular literatures, especially m the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the widening of 
horizons due to the Crusades*, the economic 
changes which these stimulated, and the indirect 
influence of Arabian and Jewish scholarship— all 
tended to disturb that ‘‘Integrated society’’ which 
was the ideal, if never the perfect achievement, 
of the high Middle Ages The forces of revolt 
and dissent were, indeed, at work long before the 
forces of institutional solidarity and integration 
had reached their peak. 
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I li uiincccB*jry here to trace th hutoncal 
event! n wh h th ip of h^ Renaittance 
f und capmi n Its mmediatc effect! an tht 
Roman Caihonc Church were* a) some logs of 
prestige and control over the masses, and espe 
cnlly over the intellectuals, even where its au 
thority was not directly challenged, b) the cor 
ruption of much ot the personnel of the hierarchy, 
who adapted the pagan roorals and sensuality of 
the Renaissance without adopting its liberating m 
tellectual processes (since tree-living was easier 
4nd, with their resour{.es of wealth and luxury, 
more tempting than free-thmklng) , c) the devel- 
opment of techniques of thought and criticism 
which, m the hands ot serious reformers, became 
effective instruments for combatting not onlv the 
abuses of the church but the whole theory and 
structure of its claim to world-dominion, d) the 
Counter-reformation* which was not only a house 
cleaning to get nd of the abuses which had 
marred the church, and a marshalliug of its forces 
to repell the inroads of Protestantism, but also a 
Counter-Renaissance The Protestant Refomia 
tion*, both Lutheran and Calvmistic, was also, to 
a very considerable extent, a reaction against the 
central concepts of the Renaissance, though it 
made effective U5e> especially in its early phases, 
of impulses and resources which the Renaissance 
had supplied The more direct heritage of Ren 
aissance thought — or of the mdividualiatic, em 
pineal and rationalistic methods which it em 
ployed— ’ire found m the developments of modem 
science, in the application of scientific and critical 
methods to the study of religion, in philosophiM 
of Locke, Hume and the Enlightenment**, and m 
all phases of liberalism Cf Pico della Miran- 
dola> Pletho, Pomponazzi, progress, universals, 
battle over, Vittorino da Feltre 

J A Symofids, The Remissance in Italy (London, 
, E iVf Hulme» The Re-^atssance, The Protes 
tant Reformation and the Catholic Reformamti 
(lpl4) » J B Fletcher, Literature of the Italian 
Ke fiats sa nce ( 3934 ) w e g 

Renaissance style See art, Christian, ecdesias 
tjcal. 

Renan, Joseph Ernest: (1823-92) French on 
entelist, historian, theologian and philosopher 
For a time Professor of Hebrew in College d« 
France Was sent to Phoenicia by the govern 
ment in 186D, where he laid the basis for the 
Corpus Insoftfttnnum Seffttticaruw, 1S8I-1S92 
Jumped to fame in 1863 through hig Vte de 
Jhuiy later expanded to an eight volume Htstotre 
des Origanes du Chnshamcine (1886) AUo wrote 
5 volumes on Lirslotre du peuple d*lsrael (I8H7 
1891) and many works m the field of philosophy 
See Lives of Jesus cxc 

Kendtorflf, Franx* (1860-1937) German Protes 
tant theologian He was born in Gutergotz near 
Potedarn From 1902-1910 he was professor of 
Practical Theology, Kiel and from 1910-1930 in 
Leipzig His mam academic interest was in the 
histoncal roots cf Protestant public worship and 
of religioufi As presudeat of the Gus 
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qJ P tertin rrunontiC* la Romaa Catho cxin 
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ft m igthen tlin n tjonal tclf o »ci mncti br 
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principal books 

Dti Taufe m VrehrrsUnium (1905) , Das Proh- 
lent der Kon^rmatton and dsr R$lisionsunteirrtchi sn 
dif Voiksschula (1910) , Die Geschtchte des chtrxt^ 
Inksp Goiiesdtenstes unter dam Gest<,htspunkte dee 
luurgtschen Mrbfolgs (1914) 

Renouvier, Charles* (1318*1903^ French phi- 
losopher, held that reahty consists of phenomena, 
eTperiences of subjects Icfluenced by Kant and 
Leibnir**, he rej ected the thin^^-in-itself of the 
first and the caasal determinism of both earlier 
thinkers Probabl> the first modern to do justice 
to the aspect of conting’cncy in experience (fol- 
lowed in this b\ Wrn. James*), and one of the 
first to break with the absolutistic conception of 
God, who wity, he held, perfect in goodness and 
intelligence, but not m ever> respect unlimited, 
A radical finitist, he affirmed a first moment of 
time — an actually infinite senes being logically 
irnpossible See finite God, infinite 

C Renouvier, Essays de ersitaue generale (1851- 
64) , Ls Persoff^ialssme (1903) , Uchronis (European 
history a^ it might ha^e happened, had human free- 
dom chosen another alternative) (1837) c h, 

reordination a) Catholic theology excludes rc- 
ordination as Buhop, pne&t, r%r deacon, but or- 
dination* mav be repeated ic previous orders arc 
not lecogtiized or (conditionally) if previous or- 
din.ition 13 doubtful, b) some Protestant views 
(especially early American Congregationalist) con- 
sidered ordmaCion as admission to a particular 
pastoral charge, and therefore repeated the cere- 
mony on occasion e.r a 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ* See 
Latter Day Saints 

repentance* (Gr metanoia) Literally, change of 
mind Turning from courses or ends hitherto 
preferred, to seek other ends or try other ways. 
So in O.T, God is represented as repenting, 
changing His intention (Amos 7 1-6), or undo- 
ing His own work through disappointment with 
the result (Gen. 6 S, 6)* More generally, re- 
pentance 18 on man’s part Godward, it is turning 
from the evil life of disobedience to God to the 
path Hia will ordains. So Jesus (ML 4, 17, 
Mk 1 14, 15) calls men to repent, to change 

their mind, purpose and e\pectation. concerning 
God In evangehcaJ Christianity, following 

Apostolic and Paulme teaching, repentance is not 
merely an act but a full experience, uicludlng ab- 
horrence of the sin from which one turns and a 
constant disposition toward complete amendment 
of life (2 Cqr 7 9, 10, Acts 26 20). The 

depth of the experience is sometimes seen in por- 
trayals where the word ‘repentance’ not used, 
as when Paul speaks of the believer as being buried 
with Christ and raised to total newness of life 
(Rom 6 3-5 i Col 2 12). In John, the word 

‘repent’ does not occurs but there is the aame 


P» 

dca f baoge renewal under the fignre of the 
New Birth whi h panJlels epenta bi the on 
dftJ n of tntran c o the Kj gdo^n (ci Mk 1 

1 arid J hn ^ 3) Repentance la no p odoc^d 

bv m«n s tmaided resoivc, but is God-s gif** or 
^operation^ (Col 2 12, cf Acts 3 26) Re- 

pentance as act, turning, has its completion in 
Faith*, its fru’t or reward in Forgiveness* (Acts, 

2 3S> 3 19, 26 18), or m Repentance as ev* 
penence as indicated aboce See couMctiort of 
3m T Pullus Robert, salvation, termmism 

C Ryder Smith. Tie Bible Doctrine of Salvalios 
(19'41). li Arpee. The Atonement tn Experience 
(1932) , V Taylor, Foreiveoesj Reconciltiition 

JL 

rephaiiti Race of legeadaiv giants mentioned m 
the O.T, (Gen xiv, 5, xv, 20, Deut ill, 11, II 
Sam xvi 16-22, etc) slt 

reprobation Final apostasy* from God A part 
of die doctrine of election* ryhose classicnt locus 
IS Calvin, Institutes, III sxi (“God determined 

. . every individual, eternal life foreor- 

dained for some, eternal damnation for others”) 
Outstanding precursors of Calvin*' Paul (Rom 
1 28, 9 18) and Augustine Premise of repro 
bation Divine Sovereignty and Foreknowledge*, 
that God’s will prevails, He foreknows all and 
purposes as He foreknows, applicable to fact of 
the unsaved Many hold premise without the con 
sequence, ‘reprobation not necessary inference of 
doctrine of election’ (Denney) 

S A McDawsll, Ij Stn Our ErnilP (1932) West 
minster Books , C H Valentine, Moral Freedont and 
the Christian Faith (19321 j I, 

requiem. A mass* for the dead sung at funerals 
and on All Souls’ Day* The sections differ from 
the regular form of the mass, the jnyful glona 
and the credo** being omitted and other sections 
added The usual arrangement is mtroit, kyrie, 
gradual and tract, sequence, offertory, sanctus ct 
benedictus, agnus Dei, and comm uni o** Out 
standing composers are Palestrina, Vittoria, Cher- 
ubim, Faure, and Dvorak The German Requiem 
of Brahms may not be properly called a requiem 
for it IS a setting of seven unliturgical tests from 
the German Bible, See prayers fer the dead 

n H B 

requiescat. The first word of the Latin formula 
requsrscat m pace, “Ma> he (or she) rest in 
peace”, generalized to cover any prayer for the 
repose of the dead See prayers for the dead 

BSE 

reredos (Rear — Fr dot, back, from Lat., dor 
sunt) The screen back of an altar*, often rich with 
ornament and religious symbolism BTP 

rescript: In Roman law, an answer on a ques 
tion of law given by the Emperor m writing 
either bv a sahscnptio on the original petition or 
by an independent epistola, at the request of a 
petitioner Strictly speaking, it was personal in 
character and was not intended to constitute a 
precedent In canon law* {Codex lurL Canontet, 
36-62), a reply in writing, given by the Holy 
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reservation 


See* or an Ordinary, concerning mattera relating 
to judicial controversiea ( t . jusHUae) or granting 
favors (?■ gratiae) Rescripts may be in the form 
of BuUsj Briefs"^*, Apostolic Letters, or (most 
commonly) simple rescripts. Like a particular 
precept, a rescript affects only the pereon or per- 
sons for whom given Cf bull, papal, motu 
propno* J*c M 

reservation of tlio sacrament: In the Roman 
Catholic and the Eastern churches, after admtms- 
tration at the Holy Communion a portion of the 
consecrated species is reserved to communicate those 
unable to be present, especially the sick and, above 
alt those at the point of death The custom has 
been revived in many Anglican churHies but is vir- 
tually absent from Protestantism, bs'k- 

response: The liturgical answer of the people to 
a declaration or invitation uttered by the officiant 
at a service A fixed group of such declarations 
with the responses is a ^‘^Responsary’’ (Lat , 
zonum), often very elaborate m form- b s e- 

restitution: Ordinary meaning, return of what 
has been misappropriated to rightful possessor, or 
repa'^atinn for injury done This is a Christian ob- 
ligation, pierCk^uisite of acceptable approach to 
God (Math 5 23, 24) Special theological 

meaning restoration (Gr., apokaiastasts Acts 3 
21), through God’s triumph over all that has 
marred His work, of man’s life and the entire 
creation to His original design. J t 

restorationism : The belief that God's purpose, 
interpreted as the ultimate restoration of all things 
including therefore the final saivation of all men, 
cannot be forever frustrated but must be com- 
pletely accomplished This belief which was ad- 
\ocated bv Ongen* and which has appeared m 
subsequent Christian thought, is definitely affirmed 
by the Universalists* However the doctrine of 
restorationism is regarded as heretical by the 
R C Church and hv the Protestant Churches 
generally The advocates of this belief protest 
against anv tendenq? in religious thought to iso- 
late God's act ot judging from His eternal nature 
as Sovereign Love Since God’s holiness is the 
holmcsfi of Sovereign Love the reality of that 
divine holiness* is redemptive and sanctifying 
rather than punitive in its ultimate eficct upon 
sinners This doctrine does not deny that so long 
as the rebellious soul remains impenitent jt will 
experience the fierce intensity of God’s reaction 
against evil as a punishment or torment Hever- 
theless, the doctrine of restorationism affirms that 
it would be an unworthy representation of Cod, 
who would have all men to be saved, to hold that 
He IS not able to accomplish that which he pur- 
poses, It must be believed therefore that the in- 
finitely resourceful and Sovereign Love of God 
Will overcome all evil with the Divine Goodness 
so that all beings will finally live a blessed life 
with God “that God may he all m all ” (I Cor 
2S) K-w.jr 

rt ^ (IjLt *- iglm n#e) 


Restoration of the dead to life, especially the re 
animation of the bodies of the dead The his- 
toric Christian doctrine is based on the account 
of the resurrection of Jesus* and other passages 
of the N»T , and was affirmed by the Pourffi 
Lateran Council (1215), which stated that all 
men, saved and reprobate alike, “will rise again 
With their own bodies which they now bear about 
with them ” (See resurrection of the dead — for 
Jewish and Chrietian views ) A vague notion that 
the dead body will rise is widely prevalent among 
prim’tive animistfl* This must be the explanation 
of many wide-spread burial customs, su^ as the 
burial of tools and food with the dead The an- 
tiquity of such customs is well attested by paleo- 
lithic remains. However, prinutive men do not 
distinguish sharply between material and spiritual 
realities, nor, as a rule, define their views consis 
tentlv. It 13 therefore impossible to determine, 
even m some evisting tribes, whether it is be 
lieved that the body will rise again, or, rather, 
that a quasi-material soul, of anrular form, leaves 
the bodv and engages in activities analogous to 
those of the present life Likewise, the Greek 
and Roman doctrine of the soul's sojourn in 
Hades* was of a finely attenuated, vet material he 
ing, recognizabh similar to the earthly body, and 
deeplv affected by the treatment accorded the 
body, yet not identical with it Zoroastriamsm* 
presents a doctrine of the life- hereafter which la 
much more vividlv materialistic in conception, but 
even Zoroastnans do not clearly affirm the resur 
rection of the body The clearest assertion of 
belief in bodily resurrection, outside of Jevugfi 
and Christian thought is to be found in the Mo 
hammedan which is, of course, deeply 

influenced by the Christian, teaching According 
to the Koran-j God will call the angels* to bfing 
out the dead and raise them up as living bodies 
of flesh They will occur the judgment There 
after the elect will live in sensuous enjoyment of 
abounding food, dazrimg gems, and “large eyed 
damsels,” while the wicked will be cast into ever 
lasting and equally physical torment Some Mo- 
hammedans have interpreted such descriptions as 
figurative representations of spiritual pleasure and 
pain, but these interpretations have been vigar* 
ousiy rejected by the orthodox See descent into 
hades, final judgment, immortality, kinda of, 
primitive religion, soul 
See J Hastings, Encyclopedia of Reh^ton 
EihicSt ’State of the Dead h i>ew 


resurrection of Jesus: Of this event there are 
seven, or perhaps eight, different accounts in the 
NT (ML 28, Mk 16, Jn 20. Jn 21, I Cor 
15 3-8, Ac 1 2y 3, Lk. 24 13-32) and allu- 
sions to It are constant. This abundance of evi 
dence is, however, a source of difficulty, since the 
accounts are often m conflict with one another 
Undoubtedly the primary one is that of Paul in 
1 Cor 15 It ifi the earliest in date, and Paul 
expressly states that he repeats the testimony of 
all the Apostles. At several points he is in 
agreement with the Gospel narratives. 1) Christ 
arofc on tlic third day 2) He appeared fint U 
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resurrection 


resnrreetion 


Pster (cf l.k 24 34) 3) From the mentioa of 
James and the “500 at once” it may be inferred 
that most or all of the -visions took place in 
Galilee. But in Paul’s account there are aig- 
nifcant differences i) The -whole stress is laid 
on the Msions, and no mention is made of the 
empty tomb 2) The -visions continued through a 
considerable period, as we also learn from the 
notice in Ac I 3. 3) The appearance to Paul 
himself is placed on the same footing as the 
earlier ones What Paul saw on the way to 
Damascus was Christ m his glorified body, and 
it would follow that the visions of Peter and the 
others -were of the same character. Of the Gospei 
accounts that of Mark Ja the earliest, and is 
much simpler than those m the other Gospels, al- 
though it centers like them on the empty tomb 
From a comparison of the various narratives it 
may be gathered that a tendency was at work to 
make a mysterious event ever more mysterious. 
It may be gathered, too, that the story of the 
tomb was originally a confirmation of the visions. 
The disciples had seen the Lord m Galilee, re- 
turning to Jerusalem they met the women, who 
reported that they had found the tomb empty 
This in itself was obviously no evidence that the 
Lord had risen, but in course of time the whole 
emphasis came to be laid on it. 

There ca'n be no question that the faith in the 
resurrection was grounded on some fact fn the 
narrative of Paul we have evidence which came 
directly from eye-witnesses, who were fully con- 
vinced that they had seen the risen Lord To ex- 
plain the nature of their experience will always 
be impossible, and it must have been inexplicable 
to themselves. They were in a mood of ecstasy, 
m which they were conscious only of the momen- 
taiv impression Attempts were made later to 
reflect on it, and to these we owe the narrative in 
the Gospels, but Paul wisely confines himself to 
the bare fact, “the Lord was seen” The difficul- 
ties -which have always been felt are much more 
concerned with the mode of the resurrection than 
■with the fact, — that the disciples were m some 
wav brought into living contact with Christ after 
his death Modern psychology has sought, in its 
own manner, to explain their experience, or ex- 
plain it awav , but the theories offered deal only 
with the mechanism and not with the fact To 
say that the resurrection visions were subjective 
means nothing, for a knowledge given subjec- 
tively may still be real. The problem is in- 
soluble, not because of the inadequacy of our in- 
formation, but because of our ignorance of the 
unseen world and its relations to this one 

M Goguci, La foi a la resurrecHan (1933) , K. 
Lake, The Resurrection of Jesus (1907) ; C Bowen, 
Tie Resurrection of Jesus (1911) E.v.s, 

resurrection of the dead: A term which is 
often loosely employed to denote the future Life 
It applies, however, not to immortality in the 
large sense, but to that conception of It which 
was peculiar to the Hebrew mind For Greek 
thought the body was nothing but a prison in 
which the higher rational pTxnaplc confined. 


and from which it must be released before it 
could attain to its true being. For the Hebrews 
the body was essential to full life The soul in 
Itself had no force or substance, and must be re 
united with the body if the actual man -was to ex 
1 st after death In the O.T this idea of resur- 
rection is never definitely set forth, though in 
several passages it is at least suggested Accord 
ing to Daniel (12 2, 13) those who have re- 
mained taithful through persecution will be raised 
up hereafter Job declares his conviction (19 25) 
that although he dies and is buried he will ap 
pear in his flesh before God, who will vindicate 
him. For the most part, however, the OT ac- 
cepts the primitive view that after death the soul* 
survives only as a ghost in Sheol*, the world of 
shadows underneath the earth The idea of im 
mortalitv* is by no means absent from the O T , 
but it expresses itself in the purely religious faith 
that fellowship with God must needs be for ever 
This belief finds its grandest utterance m Ps 73 
23ff, but underlies all the religion of the Psalms 
and Prophets The doctrine of resurrection first 
becomes prominent in the apocalyptic* books, which 
take their departure from the O.T idea of the 
“day of Jahveh”, when the new age will be ush 
ered in by a general Judgment On this day, ac- 
cording to the apocalyptists, the dead of past ages 
will be raised up to receive sentence of acquittal 
or of condemnation Much of the detail in this 
conception can be traced to Persian sources In 
some of the books it is assumed that all men will 
be restored to their bodies and judged, in others, 
God will concern himself only with Israel Some 
of the writers think only of a “resurrection of the 
just”, the mass of men will pass out of being, or 
remain forever as ghosts m Sheol In the time 

of Christ the belief in a resurrection had become 
general, but was not obligatory It was rejected 
by the Sadducees as a later accretion which had 
no place in genuine O T teaching There was 
doubt also as to whether all men -vould be raised 
up or only the righteous. Jesus himself takes the 
fact of a future life for granted, and no doubt 
relates it to the Jewish conception of a resurrec- 
tion But he nowhere lays any stress of the re- 
union of soul and body What he believes in is 
simply an eternal life, assured to those who by 
faith and obedience have part in the (kingdom of 
God. The one passage in which he deals ex- 
plicitly with the subject is in his answer to the 
question of the Sadduiees*, (Mk 12: ISff) where 
he bases the fact of immortality on the eternity 
of God In this passage, and elsewhere m his 
teaching, Jesus disclaims all knowledge of the 
nature of the resurrection and the life which fol- 
lows it Such details as may be found in his 
parables (eg,, the Rich Man and Latarus, the Last 
Judgment*) arc mere Imagery, taken over from 
popular belief In later hi T. thought the idea 
of resurrection assumes a new importance m 
view of the assurance that Christ himself had 
risen. Paul devotes his longest chapter (I Cor 
IS) to a refutation of the doctrine, held apparent- 
ly by Greek Christians at Corinth, that the soul, 
in tic future lifis, ii no longer clothed w th a 
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body At the a<ime time he admits that the im- 
raoital body is not the earthly one restored, but 
a new bodj, woven of heavenly substance Hie 
chief interest is to maintain the continuance of 
personal identity, and he cannot conceive of it 
■without some kind of body In I Cot IS he 
holds to the apocalyptu- idea ot a general resur- 
rection, but in 2 Cor S l-!i he thinks of each 
believer as passing immediately after death into 
the new ‘‘tabernacle” awaiting him in Heaven 
The Fourth Evangelist formally accepts the be- 
lief in a riBitig again at the last day (Jn 6 30) 
but in his own thinking he has broken with 
apocalyptic ideas The resurrection, as he con- 
ceives It, takes place here and now in the act of 
faith m Christ (Jn 31 25, 26) In the period 
following the N T the doctrine of a resurrection 
ot the body became a fixed eleroent ot the creed, 
and was often construed in the crudest and moat 
literal -way At the same time the hope of itn- 
mortalitv was independent of it Christians have 
always believed, however inconsistently, that in 
death they are released from this bodily life, and 
enter at once into another. See Israel, religion 
and theology. 

M Goguel. La fn a la rssimsclion (1953) . W 
MorKiU, Rehswa and Theology oj Taut (1917) , J 
Baillie, And the Life Bverlastwg (1953). efs 

retention of sins: In the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance* as existent in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the exercise in a negative sense of the power of 
the keys* (John 20 23, Matt 16 19, 18 18) In 
popular language the act of retaining sins is 
called the “denial of absolution* ” In itself, 
however, it is not a simply refusal to absolve, as 
one might refuse to baptize, but a positive juridical 
act, which effects in the subject of the Church an 
obligation again to submit his case to her sacra- 
mental judgment, in consequence of the fact that 
his guilt has been authontatnely aflirmed to be 
as yet unforgiven by her This obligation re- 
mains even though the guilt of the retained sm 
may be subsequently forgiven in Virtue of an act 
of perfect contrition* The existence ot the 
power of retention is intrinsically related to the 
doctrine that Christ instituted the Sacrament of 
Penance in the form of a judicial procedure, and 
as an obligatory means for the remission of post- 
bap'ismal mortal sin* (Council of Trent, sess 
14) The priest may legitimately use the power 
only when he is certain fiom positive evidence 
that the subject is indisposed for absolution, which 
irould therefore be of no avail to him, in defect 
of true sorrow for hia sins or of a sincere present 
Will to forsake them See sacraments jcm- 

retreat: A period of withdrawal for special de- 
votions, usuallv by a group led by a conductor 

B.S K 

Reuchlin, Johann von: (14SS-1522) German 

humanist and student of Hebre'w and Cabala* 
He became involved in a dispute with a Domini- 
can Friar, Pfellerkora, who had inspired an im- 
perial edict, issued in 1509, to destroy the Tal- 
mud* and other Hebrew writings Through 
R rarhim ’t eSo-t* the edict wi* finally ded. 


Reuchlin’s 'writings include the first Hebrew 
grimmar and dictionary written by a Christian 

L Geiger, Johann Reui.hl)n, sew Leben und jime 
Werhs (Leipzig, 1871) 

Reuss, Eduard G E.; (1804-91) French Prot 
cstant theologian who taught at the University 
of Strasbourg from 1834-88, A leader in the 
development of the application of historical meth 
od to scripture, mediating German scliolarship to 
French protestantism In. addition to his biblical 
studies he collaborated in a complete edition of 
the works of Calvin Among his -writings were 
Htstotre de la thcologse cLrsUenet^ au ssecle apas~ 
toUqste (1852) and La Bthle, traduction noavelle 
a'oec sntroiaettons ei conmsniatres (16 bde. 1874 
81) CTC 

Reuter, Hermann (1817-1889) Professor in 
Breslau, Greifswald and Gottingen, he was the 
most notable representative of the monographic 
study ot church history 

Ale'cander III. und die Kirche seirer Zeit, vol I 
(Leipzig 1845), voh II and III (Leipzig, isdO 
64) , Geschichte dsr rtiiglosen Aathlarung im Mil 
te'aiter (Berlin, 1875 77), Augustin (Gotha, 1887) 

H n 

revelation. The general notion which the VHird 
and its equivalents (Gr , apokalypsis, Lat , reveU 
iso, Get , OffmBarisng) represent >s that of the un- 
covering of the previously hidden It receives its 
special meanings in Jewish and Christian theology 
from Its use in connection with ideas of a per 
sonal or, at least, dynamic Godhead, with specific 
historical events and persons, and with the sacred 
writings. Thus the term is significantly used m 
three types of statements 1) those which assert 
that God as personal makes his reality, nature and 
presence known to men by his own action, 2) 
those which aflirm that such self-manifestations 
of God or disclosures of his plan or demands 
have been made in certain events, such as the hia 
tory of the Hebrews, the birth, life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, 3) those which as- 
sert that the Scriptures or some part of them 
publish the content of the divine will or the 
knowledge necessary to salvation In statements 
of the first type revelation is contrasted with dis 
covery in which the human mind takes the ini- 
tiative and employs previously held categories for 
the understanding of the divine In such state 
ments attention is directed to divine initiative as 
characteristic of present-day as well as ot past es 
penence of God or of faith in him. In the sec- 
ond type of statement revelation is contrasted with 
non-histoncal, conceptual thought and attention 
IS directed to the concreteness, the “oncc-for all”, 
unrepetitne character of divine self-manifestation 
The third type of statement sets up a claim for 
the authority of Scriptures -which must, however, 
be validated by reference to inspiration* While 
the three types of statements — that God manifests 
himself, making his goodness and power known 
by ill own action, that he does so through certain 
events and their recollection, that the Bible con 
tains his statements about truth and right — arc 
noc ezeluirve of each other neither do they netrs - 
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a ly mp y ea h 0 he and g ea a a ons a ur 

n he heo ogy f e e a on a o d eg o the 
po A ^ u e ■wh di s aken Kecen. the 

Qg-ad nndtionf om the em 

p m wh h beg n w h man sea h fo God 
and f om p pu a o thodoey »h h at a 1 t mes 
begins with tiie ciaim lo Eiblieai authomy, has 
tended to emphasize revelation in the first and 
second senses, dealing with Scriptures as record 
and means of revelation rather than revelation 
proper Ita problema are mainly those of the 
relation of personal faith to historical events 
Apart from this question the major problema 
theology has sought to solve with the aid of 
revelation concepts are those of the relative values 
of divine and human action in the achievement or 
gift of faith in God, and of the relation of gen- 
eral moral and metaphysical principles to his- 
torically conditioned faith These and some subor- 
dinate problems have been dealt with traditionally, 
not without confusion of issues, in efforts to an- 
swer the question about the relative functiona of 
reason and revelation. Gilson’s classification of 
the four roam positions taken in Christian thought 
in answering this question seems definitive They 
are 1) “Tertullianisni” which contends for the 
complete self-aufSciency of revelation, decrying 
reason as a means to true faith or knowledge, 2) 
“Averroism”, which regards revelation as a psy- 
chologically and sociologically desirable but 
logically unnecessary republicatlon of the “truths 
of reason”, 3) "Thomisra”, which values reason 
as preparatory to the reception of revelation, 4) 
“Augustinianism” which regards reason as de- 
pendent on taith, true faith and hence true rea- 
soning aa dependent on revelation White these 
positions are all represented in modern theology 
more precise definition of meanings and of issues 
as well as the prevalence of the historical and so- 
ciological approach to both philosophy and Scrip- 
tures have led to a restatement of the problems of 
revelation and to efforts at mure comprehensive 
solutions. See sacred literatures. Word of God 
K Barth. Ktrchluhe Dagmattk, Vol I, Dts Lehre 
vnm Wort Co tut, Ft, I (Munich, 15)32) , Ft, li 
(Zolliion, 1938) , E Brunner, Philosophy of Ko- 
hpon (London, 1937) , E Gilson. Reason and Rev~ 
elatwn in the Middle Ages (1938) , J. Baillie, (ed ) 
Reoeiaston (London, 1937) , H R Niebuhr, The 
Meaning of Reielalion (l^W) , A E Taylor, The 
Fatih of a Moralist , Vol II (London, 1930) 

K R N. 

Revelation of John, The Roman demand of 
emperor worship* as a token of loyalty to the 
empire, m the latter part of the reign of Domitian* 
threatened the church with destruction and must 
have tempted many to compromise. The Revela- 
cion IS written to the seven churches of the Ro- 
man province of Asia, to warn them against such 
a step and to revive their faith in the final tri- 
umph of the Kingdom of God Strongly influ- 
enced by the recently published collection of 
Paul’s letters, it opens with a similar corpus of 
letters to seven churches, preceded by a general 
letter to all seven They must be victorious over 
the temptation, that threatens them Then in three 
great Tuiims, John* the pmpliEt of Ephms dn- 


c a ea the certa nty of th fu u e t umph of 
Ch t ove the erap e and po ays he hea en y 

y ha o be the home of he redeemed The 
b ok s s ong y ol ed by ne o abu a y and 
mage y o Jew hapayp*bu aon 

fiuen ed by G eek d ma dawn ng Ch St an It 
urgv, and the collected Pauline letters It pre 
diet, the fall of the persecuting empire and the 
destruction of Rome, which John with the other 
apocalyptists of his day viewed as a modern 
Babvlon In perhaps the darkest hour of early 
Christian history, the Revelation proclaimed the 
Christian’s inaomitable faith in God and in the 
triumph of his cause Probable date c 93 A D 
See beast, canons of various churches, final judg- 
ment. 

S J Case. The Revelation of John (191?) , R H 
Charles, Tie Revelation of Si John (19201, 2 vols 

E J <5 

reverend: The accepted title in English for any 
clergyman, it should be preceded by the definite 
article and should never be used with the sur- 
name alone For the higher clergy according to 
English usage a dean is entitled “Verv Reverend,” 
a bishop “Right Reverend,” an archbishop “Moat 
Reverend ” But in very recent Roman Catholic 
practice bishops and archbishops alike are atyled 
“Most Reverend,” while priests granted the rank 
of “Monsignor”* are addressed as “Right Rever- 
end ” The title “Father” historically applied only 
to members of religious orders (“choir fathers” 
aa distinguished from “lay brothers”) , its use in 
English for any Roman Catholic priest appears 
to have ongmated in Ireland, a practice followed 
in America In England, however, the usage did 
not appear until about 1865 and is said to be de 
creasing today For Anglican clergy the title 
“Father” is a matter of individual preference 

BSE 

revers: (Lat., reversus, return) This w'ord, re 
ferrmg originally in German usage to any writ 
ten acknowledgment of obligation, came to be 
used by the Lutherans to sigm^ a solemn writ- 
ten acceptance of doctrine and polity on the part 
ot pastors, candidates for ordination, and congre- 
gations The requirement of signing a revers in 
the presence of witnesses was prevalent in Ger 
many during the eighteenth century and was im- 
ported thence to Amencs. t.a E 

Revised versions* (1S8I and 1901) See Bible, 
English 

revivals . See Awakening, the Great, ev angelical 
tsm and evangelical revival, Fmnev, C, G , 
holiness churches, Moody, D. L , New Measures, 
pietism, pietistic sects in America. 

rewards and pimishnients . Pleasant and pain- 
ful experiences distributed according to merit 
More specifically, such experiences in a life after 
death 

Among most primitive peoples there is a 
prevalent belief m the soul’s survival of death, 
but the conception of it is often too vague to 
permit any clear idea of rewards or punishroenti 
v^vui and detail^ deacriptjoim of the 
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fuuelfcaej en the dead aepcuedaseii 
t nu a o d ng t the saus n h 'wod 

though he eu e ea no o£ the dead 5 u ua 7 
rcga ded a nfe o 0 the and of he ng 
The doct nes of the an ent Eahyloa aoe a ao we e 
of this type Greek mjthology presented a aimilar 
view, but the Orphic and Pythagorean mysteries 
introduced notions of a last judgment, and thia 
notion appears in Plato’s Fhaeirtts, Republtc, and 
Gorgfds, The Egyptians taught, two thousand 
years before Plato’s tune, that all men would be 
judged bv Osins, the ones who were found 
worthy being resurrected to enter upon an ever- 
lasting life of blessedness similar to earth’s more 
prosperous and happy hours Those failing to 
pass the test were to remain in the dark, sub- 
terranean region of the hopeless dead, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts, to be vengefully tor- 
tured by burning, drowning, or dissection. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu Rsgvida, the warrior-dead, 
sages, priests, and wealthy patrons of the priest- 
hood would enjoy the bliss of heaven, where mu- 
sic, fiowers, and many other pleasures of mind 
and body abound. For the wicked a terrible dark 
abyss was waiting The fate of others was not 
made clear Later Hindu* teachings Lave dif- 
fered. (See transmigration and immortality, 
kinds of Spiritual Monism ) Buddhist* teaching 
provides an enormous variety of destinies, all de- 
pendent upon moral and religious merit, but, ac- 
cording to Mahavana doctrine, affected also bv 
the saving power of the Eodhisattvae There are 
eight or more hot hells, sixteen or more minor 
hells, and, according to some w'nters, eight cold 
hells A vast penpd of torture in a specific one 
of the hells is the prescribed punishment to be 
suffered for each of many designated sms There 
are also six sensual heavens, thirteen or more 
heavens of form (Rupaloka), and four where the 
bounds of human understanding are completely 
transcended At death, a human being may be 
born into one of the hells or heavens or reborn in 
some human or animal form of this world (See 
transmigration ) Zoroastrian* teachings depict a 
judgment at the Chmvad Bridge, from which the 
eiil fall into hell, but over which the righteous 
pass to enter the appropriate one of the seven 
heavens. In hell there is the most precise fitting 
of punishments to the wrongs committed, but all 
are terrible to contemplate. The Mohammedan 
Koran* describes physical torments and both 
physical and spiritual delights which are to fol- 
low the resurrection, all according to the merit 
of the individual, especially his religious fidelity 
or infidelity. (See resurrection ) The ancient 
Hebrews thought of divine retribution as falling 
on the nation as a whole, m this world, long be- 
fore there emerged a belief in. the future judg- 
ment of individuals for reward or punishment. 
But by the beginning of the Christian era there 
was a highly developed individual, as well as 
national, eschatologv among the Jews See death 
and burial practices, eschatology, final judgment, 
heaven and hell, immortality, conditional, im- 

mo tality a-gv ^ fo- and againit immortal 

ly kinds of penology 
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Rhe ros New Teat^ment See B b e Eng h 
Cf Douai Bible. 


rhetorici; Known as sophists m Plato’s time, 
who used rhetoric for display of virtuosity and 
glory of the speaker Plato’s ultimate objection 
to them IS moral Aristotle* insists that rhetori- 
cians use their art to “energize knowledge” and 
most never divorce speech from significant sub- 
ject matter. Classical oratory marks three stages 
of deliberative, forensic, and occasional, and 
tends w'lth the last to jejuneness, Christian 
preaching* initiates a return to the Platonic and 
Aristotelian nioial emphasis St Augustine’s* 
De Doctnna ChrtsUans, Book IV is the classic of 
Christian rhetoric. Using Cicero’s canons of “in- 
struct, win, move” and “subdued, moderate, and 
grand style”, Augustine illustrates them with ma- 
terials from Scripture and patristics* Rhetoric 
has become homiletics* 

C. B Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic 
(1924) ; Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (1928) . Sis 
ter TbfrJse Sullivan, £>e Doctrtna Christiana Ltbir 
IV, d Commentary, with a Revised Text, Introdac 
Uon and Translation, The Catholic University of 
American Patristic Senes, vol XXIII (1930) 

OK 

rhythm, musical: A pulsating, flowing, ordered 
movement of tones. Metrical rhythm is a regular 
occurrence of accented and unaccented beats in a 
time pattern Free rhvthtn is an irregular oc- 
currence of strong and weak beats such as one 
finds in plaitisong*. ebs 

Ricci, MattCo. (lSS2-lfilO) Italian Jesuit and 
pioneer Christian missionary to China in modern 
times Through hie scientific attainments, espe 
cially in mathematics, and his skill in making 
maps, clocks, and other instruments, he won the 
respect of the Chinese After a thorough study 
of their language, literature, and customs, Ricci 
adopted toward the culture of the Chinese a fa- 
vorable attitude which caused protracted contro- 
versy after his death k a a 

Rice, Luther. (1783-1836) pioneer Baptist mis 
sionary and educational organizer (Columbian 
College, Washington) Responsible for Triennial 
Convention, 1814 “Coming of Luther Rice, the 
most important event in Baptist history in nine- 
teenth century ” c K m 

Richard Lectureship in the Christian Re- 
ligion, The James W.: Established m 1920 bv 
Miss Este Coffinberry at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlotteeyille, Virginia The capital sum 
is now about $24,000 The purpose of the lec- 
tureship is the “advancement and application of 
the pnnaples of the Gospels ” The lectures have 
been given biennially since 1931. The following 
IS the list of lectures and subjects W F Al- 
bright, “Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible” 
(1981) J MoSiK, “Tic Ep Age* 

(1933) W K. Hocking "The Idea of God and 
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Richard 


nghteonsnesB 


the Tjmty of the World” (1935), E H Gilson, 
“Reason and R-evelatjon m the Middle Ages” 
(1937) 1 E J Goodspeed, “Chnstianit7 Goes to 
Press” (1939), and E. E. Calhoun, “The Law 
of God and the Will of Man” (1941) 

(Data furnished bv the Office of the Presi- 
dent ot die University } vr 

Richard of St. Victor: (t-1173) Eminent Scot- 
tish isionh and iheoiogtan. A follower of the 
mystic, Huger he viewed profane knowledge as 
worthless unless linked in some way With divine 
knowledge. Well known for his mjstical the- 
ology and for hiS works on the Trinity See 
mystics of Saint-Victor See a.v. jienance 

Kickel, Dionysius See Carthusians 

Ridley, Nicholas: (1300-1555) English Prot- 
estant martyr Eishop of Rochester and later of 
London Influential under Edward VI, he died 
at the stake With Latimer'* at Oxford under Queen 
Mary ncit 

Riebl, Alois. Representative of the Neo-Kan- 
tian* school in Geimany during the last third of 
the !9th century. He stressed the empirical ele- 
ment in Kant’s theory of tnowledge and held 
that this theory was the legitimate htir and suc- 
cessor of English thought from Locke to Hume. 

The Phiiisophtcal Critteism (1876 ff ; k 

tijlit: In. ethical theory the term may refer to 
the moral law or standard of conduct, however 
its source and nature are conceived, or it may 
refer to action or choice which conforms to that 
law or standard These are its substantice and 
adjectival uses teapecuvelv. Duty is always a 
correlative of Right inasmuch as the moral law 
always involves the obligation of obedience Right 
IS the basic conception in those ethical theories 
which regard morality as conformity to some 
standard Good it the basic conception In those 
which regard morality as the pursuit of some end 
The relation of the right to the good is variously 
Lonceived by the different schools of ethical theory 

In social ethics a right is a justifiable moral 
Uaim upon others that impl.es a duty or duties on 
the part of others A legal right is a claim that 
IS recognized and supported by law A political 
right is a capacity or function granted to a citizen 
and guaranteen by the State A natural right is 
a claim or liberty that belongs to man as man 
It is one that is not derived primanlv from the 
state or positive law but is conceived as iavjiig its 
source in the law of nature and therefore as 
something more basic and inviolable than a right 
granted and guaranteed hy positive law. See 
natural rights r W » 

right of asylum • See asylum 

Rig. 'Veda: The chief of the four Vedas of 
ancient India, the others hemg the Satna-Veda, the 
Yajur-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. Consists of 
hymns and prayers of the Ancient Aryans, many 
f them doubtless old before the migrants reached 
IndiR. llicf were med m the worah p of the 


Various Vedic gods There are ten books, obvi- 
ously of composite authorship, produced over a 
lung period ot time The tenth book gives ev. 
dence of rdativelv later tompositmii, but prob 
ably was completed hefa-e 300 EC. Held n 
Hinduism to he sruit, le, the verv inspired word 
of God. c s B 

righteous an^er. See wrath of God 

righteousness, New Testament conception 
of: Apart trom the particular connotation of the 
term given to it hv St, Paul*, t'ghteousresa in 
the N T. means that behaviour upon the part of 
man that is wcU-pleasing to God and in obedience 
to His Will It has a forensic content in the 
thought of St Paul. Paul started with the fa- 
miliar Pharisaic idea that God would accept onlv 
the righteous nun at the daj of judgment He 
denied that man could obtain righteousness by 
striving to fulfil the regulations of the ToraA* 
He can be ' ncclared just” only by llie “righteous- 
ness of God, which he appiopnates by an at- 
titude of humble and thankrut receptivity that 
Paul calls “taith ” The believer is not “justi- 
fied” faj any personal achievement but only be- 
cause he IS allowed bj an act of grace* to share 
in the righteousness of God At the same time 
he participates in the gift of the Spiut, which 
makes him righteous m fact as we!I as by imputa- 
tion The righteousness of God enables him to 
be declared just before the bar of judgment and 
at the same time provides him with a new dy 
namic bv which his lite is hencefo'th governed 

s.M o 

n|fateou8nesB, Old Testament conception of* 

The tonccption of justice and righteousness in 
the OT is contained in the Hebrew words 1) 
tedek and its cognates (most frsquentlj translated 
“righteousness”), 2) ntit/tpat (usually translated 
‘judgment”, or occasionally ''justice”), and 3) 
yashat (primarily meaning “to be straight”, “up- 
nght”) 

Rigbteouiness m the 0 T. is no abstract or 
lorraal principle, nut has its basis in the concep- 
tion of the community as grounded in a covenant 
relation between God and man, and man and 
man (see covenant). It is primarily an inward 
Huality, (he presupposition of right action, which 
mikes healthful, whoiesoine, and harmonious per- 
sonal and community life possible It outw.irdly 
manifest! itself in that w'hich permits the mam 
tenance of the covenant, while unrighteousness, 
sin, IS a breach ot the corotnuruty obligations (see 
lovizigkmdaesi). 

The immediite background of the terms s(dei 
and ft.ish'pa.t: seems to have been m legal practice 
Sedtk IS piimdrily the “right” to which one is le 
gaily entitled God it tighteous, therefore, be- 
cause he helps hie people to their “right” that 
15, ht, “aave^” them (ct Isa 45 21, Zech 9 9, 
etc ) Mishpat refers primarily to the custom or 
law regulating the office or posittcm of each mem- 
ber of the covenant (thus the king’s muhpat, I 
Sam 8 9, the first-born’s mtshpaf, Deut. 21 17, 
etc.) Since such cmcniiii 0“ l*wt art frejuently 
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citab ilied tiy kjn^s or aw court*> tht wo d ms/ 
cfef sinjt> lO 2 sfiJnUtc ui judiv-iXi ^fJms 

the AV and ItV translation ^^judgmeat”) 

In religious usage the terms are charged with 
ethical and theological meaning Thus to the 
prophets the ‘^nght” and mishpat of man are 
moral hating evil and Lovmg good (Arnos 5 15? 
Micah 3 2), and this in turn is identified with the 
will of God, for it 18 ^hat God requires of man 
(Micah 6 8, etc ) God, therefore, is the source 
of righteousness* The content of the term might 
varj^ With different times and minds* Yet, funda- 
mentall/, the conception was not that of a formal* 
ethical postulate, or ideal based on a categorical 
imperative, but that of a definite quality of per- 
sonality, standing over all norine and laws as 
well as in them. Violating God’s righteousness 
means breaking up the drvine world order or cove- 
nant community; yet the positive, perbonal quality 
involved created the posbihility of healing or re- 
constructing the broken bond* 

The O T idea of righteousness, therefore, re- 
mained a living, religious conception, rooted ta 
the belief m God, the Creator and Ruler, whose 
will and revelation was the source of ethics It is 
to be seen in the movement between two parties 
m the realm ot volition man is righteous when, 
and only when, he is obedient to the will of God 
(i e , keeping the law, being just to the poor and 
sojourner, having proper reverence for God, 
etc), and God is righteous because he is ever 
faithful to the promises made to his covenanted 
people 0 E w 

rishi: An inspired seer> sage or poet The most 
famous are those to whom the sacred Vedas^ 

were levealed. There are priestly nshs^ and 
divine or deva riAis In more recent Hinduism* 
they are sometimes great ascetics or 

C 5.B 

rita The concept of Order, cosmic and ethicai, 
found in Vcdic Hinduism and almost certainly 
reaching back into ancient Indo-European culture 
From rita comes the word “right” Varuna is 
far excellence the guSrdian of rita m the Rig- 
Veda csB 

Ritschl, Albrecht* (1K22-1SS9) Leading Ger- 
man theologian, latter half of nineteenth century 
Born in Berlin (1822), son of a preacher who 
became a bishop, he studied theologv m Bonn 
(1839-1841) and Halle (184MS43)* Hia doc- 
toral dissertation was “An exposition of Augus- 
tine’s doctrine of the creation ot the world, sin, 
and grace He became Pnvatdozt-tii m Bonn m 
1846, where he taught until 1864. The remainder 
of his life was spent as professor of theology m 
Gottingen (1 864-1 SS9). Early in his career, 
somewhat under the mfiuence of Hegel and Baur, 
he wrote Das Bvangehwn Marcions und dqs 
kimcntsche Evangehnm des Lucas (1846) Dts 
ErUsiehung Jer aUkalhoUichen Kirche (2nd ed , 
1857) marked hi$ break with the Hegelian school 
His greatest work, chrtstUcke Lehre •vo-^ der 
'R.echt^^rUgM^g jrtff y er hvtmg ( rt td 1970- 
1S7+ 2nd cd 1882, 3 d ctL, 1888) p ted 


h I cha ac stJ rw H s G de 

ujwoi (.880-1886), 3 yqIe., eiprcwcd hoftihty tc 
mysticism 

See Otto RiCschl, Albrecht Ritsihis Lebetj (isjii 
1896), 2 voJs 

Ritschl, Otto Karl Albrecht: (1 860- ) He 

taught at the universities of Kiel and Bonn As 
son of A Ritschl he realised on a grand scale the 
farther comprehension of the conception of the 
history of dogmas He :s one of the investigators 
who developed the history of dogma to the dn 
cipline in which historical theology improved its 
methodology most independently and attained its 
most matuiE results 

Schleiermachers Stsllung zum Chnsientum tn semen 
Reden ubsr die Religion (Gotha 1883) , Uher IFar 
turteile (Freiburg, 1895) , A RitschU Lehen, 2 vols 
fFieiburg, 1892-t896j , System und systematische 
Methods sn der Geichtchie des xvss^emchaftltchen 
Sprachgehratfchs utid der phtlosophtschen Meihode 
(Bonn, 1906) , Dogmentgeschtebte des Protestaniss 
4 vois (Leipiig, 1908 27) ^ 

Ritschlianisnn • The ideas of A Ritschl* and 
of theologians infiuenced by hjm From about 
1875 to the World War of 1914, Ritschhanism 
was the dominant lufuence in. German and An 
glo-American liberal Piotestant theologv Bu Id- 
mg on Luther (faith), Kant (primacy of the 
Dtacticai reason, man a citizen of two worlds), 
Hegel (historical and bocial emphasis), Schleier- 
macher (whose feeling of dependence he criticized 
ia favor ot an asertion of personality againet na 
ture), and Lotze (personalistic theism, value 
ludgments), Ritschi emphasized the following 
ideas 

1) The Kingdom ot God and Redemption are 
the two foci of Christianity Jesub Christ is 
tmmder of the Kingdom 

2) The Community is the religious unit De- 
spite this strongly social and institutional empha 
SIS, Ritsch! rejected the authority of dogmatic tra 
dition on ethical, social and rational grounds 

3) Value judgments are the source of religious 
knowledge Ritschl’s theory of faith-knowledge 
based on value judgments (a kind of religious 
quasi-pragmatism) is commonly, hut falsely, said 
to have been derived from J Kaftan W Herr 
majin declares that it was suggested by Lotze, 
whose Mikrokosfuus Ritschl read m 1S64 and 
With whom he was associated at Gottingen Much 
of the modern philosophical interest in value* and 
axiology* 18 thus derived trom Lotze and Ritschl 

4) Religious experience is more fundamental 
than doctrine (religious empiriciem) RitscM, how 
ever, stressed the historical, ethical, and social 
aspects of Christian experience to the disparage- 
ment of the mystical (see his Geschichfe des 
Pteti.smus) The “social gospel,” at least in part 
influenced by Ritschl, has shared his suspicion of 
mysticism with its subjectivism and indivdualism 

5) Theology should not be based on metaphjs 
ics B) this Ritschl meant to make clear his belief 
that religion is not derived from any knowledge 
of nature (but rather fr om yalue ludgmente) nOr 

pm theoretical (but from the ii>oraI 

and 2 Bo fn* op ruou tha the Pure Form of Ant- 
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o I nd the Ab o ute of Hegel a e tog fern e 
oeea be of egos shp luhs 
ea e v; ng he wa so ugly an me a 
plij. a 0 n n O'wa d po m La e 
he made v^eax hxM hx*he.*c> the*v«v me^a 

phvsics, grounded in value-thegryj and akin to 
Lowe’s personalism* 

In W Herrmann* came under Rit&chPa 

induence In 1S76 A Harnack* became a 
Ritschlian, in the same year Schurer founded the 
Theologischs LiUraiur^Zettungj which was to be 
a gieat Ritschlian organ The Chr%sthche Welt 
(IS87-194-1J continued the Ritschlian school, of 
which men like J- Kaftan, F A Loofs, M, Rade, 
and J WeiSB were prominent representatives 
Ritschl influenced British theology without gam- 
ing close adherents, in Amencaj there ha^e been 
several Ritschlians, notablj G B Smith* of 
Chicago 

C Fabricius. Dte Uniii/tnklung in Albrecht Kmchts 
Tbeoio^te (1909) , A. E Garvie, The RUschiftLtt 
Tbeahg'? {.1S99, 1902 ) , A T Swing, Th$ Theology 
of Albretbi Rttichl (1901) , R Mackintosh, Albrecht 
^.1 scbl and htj School (1913 J , E S Bnghtman^ 
Kitschl's Criterion of Religious Truth,'* m Am 
Jour TheoU, 21 (1917), 212 224); Gar\ie, Art 
Ritschliatusm,' m EKE (i9l9) , S L Akers, Some 
British Rsdcuons to Kituhlsamsm (1934), ^53 

ntual: (Lat, rttuahSf fr ntui, rite) A pre- 

scribed form of activity, determined by considera- 
tions of tradition and svmbolism*. Originally 
the word designated such activity when governed 
by religious purpose, and it is still most often, 
though not always, used m chat restricted sense 
At an early age most children show a liking 
for ceremunial behavior, and often they protest 
against deviations, however minute. In the forms 
of familial observances The less the activity is 
controlled by practical considerations of eflSciency 
and the more it calls imagination into play, the 
more childTen tend to insist on such exact uni- 
formity Probably from similar causes, all com- 
munities, primitive or civilized, deeply religious 
or avowedly anli-religioijB, have rituals which 
serve as bonds of social unity and symbolic re- 
minders of common ideals 

In religion, ritual has the value of increasing 
the worshiper’s sense o£ the ancient origins, dig- 
nity, and mjsterious suggestiveness of the beliefs 
and aspirations expressed, as well as serving to 
foster institutional unity and loyalty It is also 
fraught with peril, however, as the historv of the 
most diverse religions indicates. When ritualistic 
precisian is emphasized, as it must be if elaborate 
ntuaU are to be made effective, thought of the 
ritual often tends to crowd out thought of God 
and of the needs and ideals which originally pro- 
vided the very purpose of the observance Then, 
too, ritualistic activity may satisfy the religious 
aspirations of the worshiper, so that he is not 
driven by his sense of the divine to such gnod 
works as would more significantly advance the 
Kingdom of Righteousness, The frequent con- 
flicts between the ancient Hebrew priests and 
prophets, and the remarkable moral leadership of 
the modern nonritualistic Quakers, afford sig- 
nifiraat cT'dencc, On the other hand, tho«c who 


River 

fa o ua a gue tha ua fo m ha e been 
au ho a e y onim nded ha h m e ua 
n u n ha h wji he g ea e b 
ha the dsadngof df m sua v fo 
Auwed bv the eventual adoptiun ui new, iesa g- 
nijficant ones, and that even the prophetic exhorta- 
tions of nonntuali&tic reformers w^ould have little 
effect were they not able to appeal to sentiments 
firmly established bv centuries of ritualistic prac 
ticc See culture, Lturgy, magic, ritualism, Ro 
man religions. L,ii.Dew 

ritualism, (Lat , ntus) Should prcperly mean 
interest in or study of sacred ntes, but is com 
monlv used for attachment to the accompanying 
ceremonies In England the term was applied m 
a hostile sense to those Augio-Calhohcs* who 
after 184*5 revived mediaeval vestments* and cere- 
monies, on the legal basis of the Ornaments 
Rubric, which directs the use of the ornaments of 
the 2nd year of Edward VI (1548-9) Vh'it 
mattered more for the ritualists was the CYhibition 
of the continuity of the Church and the dignity of 
the Eucharist, a determined effort was made to 
suppress them in a senes of court decisions, fol- 
lowed by the Public Worship Regulation Act 
(1874) This collapsed oving to the refusal of 
the clergy involved to recognize the authontv of 
civil courts in church matters. In the disestab 
liahed Anglican Churches anti-ntuahst legislation 
was attempted, which tailed m the United States 
(1871-4), but succeeded in Ireland (187l-'7) In 
1890 Archbishop Benson m the case of the Bishop 
of Lmuoln declared several of the contested cere- 
monies lawful, after which decision of church au- 
thority Che agitation died down Much of what 
was once “ritualistic” is now customary m Prot- 
estant as well as Anglican churches, though the 
principles involved continue to be disputed 

CPS Clarke, The Oxford Moiemenl and 
After (1932) , G, w E Bussell, Saint Alban the 
Martyr (Holboro, 1915) E r H 

Rivet Brethren: A group of three conservative 
sects similar to the Dunkers* and Mennomtes* 
which originated in a revival among the German 
people in Lancaster Countr, Penna , about 1770 
One of the first group was in the southern part 
of the country “down by the river” and baptized 
in the nver, hence the name They practice trine 
forward immersion, anoint the sick with oil, dress 
m the plainest manner, wash feet, cover the heads 
of the women with a veil or cloth, have few or 
no salaried ministers, and forbid organs m wor 
ship, fairs, lightning rods, life insurance, lodges, 
worldl> amusements, participation m war, and in- 
dulgence m tobacco or liquor 

The misunderstandings which split the River 
Brethren into three sects concerned the washing 
of feet and the sacramental meal. The “one 
made” school held that both washing and drying 
of feet should be performed by the same person, 
while the “two made” insisted on different in- 
dividuals for the two acts There was a contro- 
versy as to whether the bread and wine should 
be on the table with the general communion meal 
or brtjaght forwird afto- thr rwe^ One g-rovp 
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0 fan zed o secu e ega e ogn t on of the pa 
fis po on Th e a e no mportan d fie en e» 
be ■ween hem a though he O d O de o Yo ker 
B eth en ( S43) a e m n rva ve th e 

ha e no hn h Im Id n^ bu wo 1 p n ba n 
The sects are- 

Graup Churches Members 


Brethren m Christ (£ 

1862) 

90 

5,500 

Older Order or Yorker 
United Zion’s Children 

Brethren 

7 

300 

(Brmaers, f IS53) 


2+ 

1,250 

K.T C 


Robert oi Melun: (died 1167) A sentence 
■writer of the school of St Victor*, surpassing hia 
master Hugh in rigor and precision of presenta- 
tion of ideas 

M Grabmann, Geschtchts der scholiLstischtn HAetk- 
ode (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1911). toI II. 

u n. 

Robertson, Frederick William: (1816-1853) 
Famous English preacher of the nineteenth cen- 
turjf. Best known as “Robertson of Brighton”, 
because of his pastoral connection with that citr, 
he exercised a wide influence through his sermons 
on “The Kingdom of God ” With Maurice*, he 
IS often said to have been one of the most in£u- 
ential men in returning the English Church to 
realistic preaching about the Church in the world. 

■W N.V. 

Robertson Memorial Lectureship, The 
James Established in 1913 by the Presbyterran 
Church m Canada with a capital sum of $20,000, 
these lectures are given annually at the eight the- 
ological colleges of the United Church The lec- 
tures deal with the following topics, the obliga- 
tion and principles of missions and the history of 
missions m the Canadian Church, both home and 
abroad; the lives of great missionary pioneers, 
the Christianization of the Indian tribes and the 
evangelization of foreigners in Canada, district 
history of the several branches now making up 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada and the his- 
tory of the influence of Presbyterianism on the 
educational, political or social life of Canada and 
cognate subjects. One of the lectures is desig- 
nated to deal with some phase of Dr. Robertson’s 
life or of the field of labor in which he served. 
Janies Robertson was for 25 years — 1880-1905 — 
superintendent of Preshyten-.. Home Missions m 
Western Canada The following have appeared 
as lecturers J. A. Falconer, J McLean, J U. 
Tanner, J. A Cormie, J M Shaver, G A, Wil- 
son, W H Sedgewick and J Endicott 

(Data from the Office of the Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions, The United Church of 
Canada ) V.F, 

Robinson, Ezekiel Gilman: (1815-189+) Bap- 
tist educator Professor or president of Rochester 
Theological Seminar), 1853-1872 President 
Brown University, I872-I8S9 Translator of 
Neander’s Tlantsng and Training of the Christian 
Church (1865) q: h m. 

Robinson, Joim- (c. 1576-1625) Putor of tie 

Pilgrim Ei thrT s, ma probebly bom in G 


bo ough England He was edu ated at Co pus 
Ch ti Co eg Camb dge took o de s n the 
Chu ch f Eng and had a pa h near No w h 
and was u pended fo non onfo m ty abou 1603 
He em g a ed to Ams e dam w th the hu ch a 
Scrooby in 1603. He was chosen pastor and re 
moved to Leyden in 1609 He organized the 
movement to emigrate in 1617, but remained in 
Holland with the older and more infirm mentbert 
He died in Levden. in March, 1625. His most 
important works are. A 1 ustification for separation 
from the Church of England (1610), Of Rslo. 
gtous^ Communion (161+) , Essays and Observe 


tians D,vtne and Moral (1625), See Congrega 
tionalisra. Separatists, Protestant. 

W Walker, A History of the Congreeatsonai 
Churches tn the U S (189+) ; G G Atkins & 
F L Fagley, History of American Congtegahorahm 
(1942), SchaE Herzog, Encyclopedia of 'Religioas 
Knov/ledge. vol 10. p 60 __ 


rochet: A vestment, usually of linen, similar to 
a surplice* hut with close-fitting sleeves It u 
not strictly a liturgical vestment Worn only by 
prelates or those having a speaal privilege 

c a 


Rockwell Lectureship, The- Provided on a 
year-to-year basis by Mr. James W Rockwell of 
Houston and given at The Rice Institute, Hous 
ton, Texas each year on religious subjects Thu 
lectureship was inaugurated in 1938 and the 
following have served: Sir Robert Falconer, Dr 
H E Kirk, Dean R Pound, Dr J, R Sizoo, 
Dr W E Hocking and Dean R R Wicks 
(Data furnished by the office of the president 
of the Institute.) vr 

Rogatioi) Days . (Lat , rogatio, petition) The 
three days before Ascension Day, observed as days 
of prayer, especially for agriculture — custoni or 
gamzed by Bishop Mamertus of Vienne c +70, 
general in Middle Ages, survived Reformation m 
England. nan 

Rogation Sunday: In modern Anglican usage, 
the Sunday before the Rogation Days E R H 

Rohmer, Friedrich: (1814-1856) As a thinker 
he sought to balance theism with pantheism The 
world consists of a God and creatures of God 
The universe, as a macrocosmic nature, is the 
body of God Space and tune are component 
parts of God, who is eternal becoming. Every 
man is a different person because he is a peculiar 
idea of God At death the body with its soul 
enters into the macrocosmic matter, whence they 
arose Rohmer was greatly admired by the noted 
Swiss political Bcientist, J C Bluntschli. 

KrtUk des Gattesbegriffes irr den gegemearttgen 
Wtllanstchlen {Nordlingen, IfiSS), Gelt and seine 
Schopfung (Nordlingen, 1357) ; t>er natirhehe Weg 
des Mensches za Got! (Nordlingen, 18J8) J H 
Staeps, Veber Friedrich Rohmers ^'Wissenschafl von 
Gotl” (Erlangen, 1S97) B H 


Roman Catechism, the: See Confessions, For 
mal of the Christian Churehi Pius V, 

R Catholic See Catho ic. 
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Roman 


Roman 

Rouho Catholic bona] practice Ser bnnal 
practicsj Roman Citholic. 

Ramon Catholic Catechisms: Sec catechism, 
Confessiona, Formal, of the Chnsdan church. 

Roman Catholic Church: Ortgtn- Romatt 
Catholic historical thought considers legitimate 
the development of the vrorld-Church, as it 
emerges into secular history at about 180, from 
Jesus and His Apostles as portrayed m the NT. 
Peter, leader of the Apostles, had £vcd his see at 
Rome, and the primacy which Jesus had given 
him {Matthew 16. 16-20, John 21* lS-23) 
passed to his successors in that see. Paul had 
broken the grip of Judaism, and John by hia doc- 
trine of the Logos had pointed out the way the- 
ology was to take Eventual Hellenisation and 
Roraaniration of the Gospel are admitted, but 
without conceding that Christianity was denatured 
in the process 

Although the ancient Catholic Church did not 
know a centraliaation at ail comparable to that of 
later centuries, the preeminence of the Bishop of 
Rome is expressed in the writings of Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius of Antioch, Tertullian and 
IrenaeUj*" as well as in the controversv on the 
celebration of Easter* under Victor I (189-198). 
After the persecutions the centrifugal tendencies 
of the great ecclesiastical capitals, the caesaropap- 
lera of the Eastern emperors, and the lack of a 
common language tended to weaken the external 
cohesion of the Church although the Roman 
primacy was maintdined In the West the Vandal 
persecution of the African Church and the trans- 
fer of the capital from Milan to Ravenna put 
an end to centrifugal movements, while the con- 
version of Anglo-Saxons b> missionaries sent by 
Gregory the Great (590-60+) and the work of 
Bonitace* in Germany and Frankland contributed 
greatly to Western unity But relations between 
the West and the East, where the theorv of the 
five patriarchates was popular, grew rarer as the 
centuries passed. The rise of Islam by breaking 
Mediterranean unity accentuated the opposition to 
Rome which the rise of Constantinople had cre- 
ated Since the Monophysite* heresy had almost 
completely destroyed the influence of orthodox 
Christianity m S>r!a and Egypt and since the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem was hampered by Mo- 
hammedan rule, Constantinople was left as Rome’s 
rival m the East It is the contention of Roman 
Catholics that, however much the Greeks may 
have thought themselves justified m the rupture 
with Rome which was consummated in 105+, they 
were objectively unjustified, and so remained sep- 
a-ate from the Church Catholic, which persisted 
in the West 

Owing particularly to the crippling infiuence of 
the civil power, the Church in the West had at 
the beginning of the eleventh century long been 
in need of reform. The Byzantine emperors dor. 
ing the sixth, seventh and early eighth centuries 
had claimed the right of ratifying papal elections. 
The Franks also exercised a similar power But 
neither of these temporal overlords was near 


enough o Rome to dommate it The case was 
d fieren. when dor.ng the feuda. anarchy the 
house 'of Theopbylactus and the Crescentii secured 
a hold on the papaej. This hold was broken by 
the German emperors for their own profit. It 
was against this oppression that the popes 
struggled in the conflict over investiture*. St 
Gregory VII (1073-1085)* and his immediate 
successors freed the Church from the domination 
of civil rulers. They also originated the Cru- 
sades*, and it can be said that the specifically 
mediaeval papacy dates from this time 

During the twelfth century the centralization 
of the Church, which made the popes master of 
the whole ecclesiastical organism, was pushed 
Steadily forward, culminating m the reigns of 
Alexander III (1159-1181) and Innocent III 
(1198-1216)** At the same time the supremacy 
of the Church in practically all fields of culture 
was established This is not to be attributed to 
Roman thirst for power but rather to the fact 
that the Latin-Christian element in mediaeval 
civilization represented by the Church, possessed 
a ds superiority over the younger Germanic 

element, represented by the Empire Ecclesiastical 
supremacy even in non-religious spheres was « 
condition for the flowering of the Middle Ages, 
although it did not express the permanent relation 
ship between the two elements 

Papal supremacy outside the religious sphere did 
not last. Gradually the differentiation between 
Germanic and Romance Europe increased France 
attained to great power and the struggle between 
Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII (1294-1303)*, 
which ended with the humiliation of Boniface and 
the Avignon* papacy, marked the end of the spe- 
cifically mediaeval papacy The European nations 
emerged and, despite the idea of Christendom’s 
universality, maintained themselves. The Great 
Western Schism and the Conciliar Movement** 
show that an analogous tendency existed in the 
Church Meanwhile the revival of classical cul- 
ture led to a resurgence of ancient absolutism 
and ancient philosophical outlook The human- 
ists created historical science, and later in their 
hands natural science took on a new form The 
Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century was 
tributary to these changing currents Catholics 
maintain that the existence of abuses and survivals 
m the Catholic Church did not warrant an over- 
throw of the Church’s constitution. In spite of 
the good faith of many, the rejection of Rome by 
so much of Northern Europe was unjustified, and 
by it Protestant Europe cut itself off from the 
unity of the Church Catholic, which survived in 
Roman Catholicism 

The modem period of the Catholic Church be- 
gins with the Catholic Reformation*, the greatest 
revival the Church has known The Council of 
Trent* answered the Protestant reformers and in- 
augurated a Catholic reform Catholic missionar- 
ies carried the Gospel to the ends of the earth 
while Catholic thinkers produced an unrivalled 
theology The period of the Enlightenment* 
marked a sharp decline and this was hastened by 
Janseniam* and disputes on moral questions with- 
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n he Chu di Eu the n ne een h eatu t saw 
atiothe re u gen e and the on on of he 
papa e g 00 mona hv hj he Infa h y De 
e of he Vi n Co n ( S69 IS'^0 * 
Theology Roman Ca ho c theo ogy hu ds no 
only on the Sacred Scriptures and the decisions of 
the teaching' Church but also on the great the- 
ologians of the past* on the Eathers of the East 
as well as of the West, on thirteenth century 
Scholasticism and on the theologians of the siv- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries It recognizes 
the debt of patristic thought to the Platonism of 
the time, of mediaeval thought to naediaeval Ana- 
totelianism, and of sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury theologians to the Renaissance * Moreover 
the teaching Church is ever the final authority and 
the thought of no period is absolutized Even the 
Fathers must be shown to have taught a doctrine 
unanimously in order to compel assent The 
criticism of the Scholastic ^nthesis which ap- 
peared in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
has not been forgotten The seventeenth century 
saw the rise of historical theology among Catho- 
lics The great e^ tension of historical studies in 
the last century has bpen parallelled by an increase 
of historlcization in. Catholic theological schools 
But this movement has been accompanied by an 
even more powerful revival of Scholasticism, par- 
ticularly of Thomism**, ■which has ser' ed as a 
corrective, Biblical theology is likewise begin- 
ning to enioy a renascence 

Polfty According to Roman Catholic teaching the 
Church 18 by the will of Christ nut only a super- 
natural but also an independent society Christ 
gave the power of teaching, sanctifying and ruling 
nbt to the community but to the Apostles This 
power passed to the bishops, successors of the 
Apostles The Roman Pontiff has supreme and 
full jurisdiction over the universal Church in all 
that pertains to discipline and government of the 
Church as well as m matters of faith and morals 
This power is episcopal, ordinary and immediate 
There can be no General Council unless con- 
voked b) the Roman Pontiff The bishops arc 
placed by divine law over the individual churches, 
which they govern with ordinary authority under 
the authority of the Roman Pontiff The Car- 
dinals are the principal counselors and assistants 
of the Pontiff m the ruling of the Church. Church 
polity 18 deternnined in detail in the Codex turts 
canomct (1917)*' 

Creeds The principal meeds of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church are the Apostles’, the Nicene, the 
Qtacum^ue, the Creed of Toledo (67S)**, the 
Creed of Leo IX (1053), the profession of faith 
prescribed for the Waldenses (1208), the chapter 
Firmtter of the IV Lateran Council (1215), (See 
Lateran Councils), the profession of faith pre- 
scribed for Michael Paiaeologus (1274), the de- 
cree for the Greeks (1439), the decree for the 
Jacobites (1442), the Tridcntine profession of 
faith (1564)**, the profession of faith prescribed 
for the Greeks by Gregory XIII (1375)*, the 
profession of faith prescribed for the Orientals 
(Maiooites*)- by Benedict XIV* (174J) (See 
crtcdj of cjJ coimcila.) To 


Komaa 

he e hou d he added tiie so emu d fin n { 
the pope and of e um fi a oun T], 

oun 5 gn d a men n who e u 
pa by he Roman Chu chae wnv Naa 
(325) C n an n p e (381) Eph (43 ) 
Chalcedon (451), Constantinople (553), Constau 
tmople (630-681), Nicaea (787), Constantinople 
(S69-870), Lateran (1123), Lateran (1139), Lat- 
eran (1179), Lateran (1215), Lyons (1245) 
Lvons (1274)** Vienne {1311-1312)*, Constance 
(1414-1418), Florence (143S-1445), Lateran 
(1512-1517), Trent (1545-1563), and Vatican 
(1869-18'70) Among the solemn definitions of 
the popes the condemnation of the Jansenists 
(1653) by Innocent X* and the anti-Modernist 
oath (1910) of Pius X* are of special importance 
Di'otSiOn-s The pope* is Bishop of Rome, vicar 
of Jesus Christ, successor of St. Peter, supreme 
pontiff of the universal Church, patriarch of the 
West, primate of Italy and archbishop and metro 
politaa of the Roman province The College of 
Cardinals* which is the senate of the Church and 
numbers about seventy members, consists of car- 
dinal-bishop-, cardinal-priests and cardmal-deacons 
The SIX cardinal-bishops a^e occupants of the 
suhiirbicanati sees Historicallv the fifty caidinal 
priests were the pariah priests of Rome, but ac- 
tually many of them are chosen from among the 
bishops and archbishops of the Catholic world 
The fourteen cardinal-deacons are priests and 
members of the papal curia 

The Church embraces the Western Church and 
Eastern Churches In addition to the pope there 
were m 1940 in the Western Church four major 
patriarchs, viz, the Latin pstnarchs of Constanti 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem of 
whom only the last named had jurisdiction, and 
four minor patriarchates Venice, Lisbon, East la 
dies and West Indies 

la the Western Church 1 country no’-mally 
comprises one or several ecclesiastical provinces 
An ecclesiastical province consists of an archdio- 
cese and usually one or more dioceses An arch 
bishop or metropuHt'an is head of an archdiocese, 
and besides ordinary jurisdiction m his own ter- 
ritory has certain limited powers over the bishops 
of his province, called his suffragans 

In the United States, excluding Alaska and 
other possessions, there were at the beginning of 
1942 twenty archdioceses and nmetr-three dioceses 
in addition to two dioceses for Orient il Catholics, 
the Military Ordmanate, and an ahialfa nstlUus, 
Belmont Abbey, the archbishops of Boston and 
Rhiladelphia were cardinals 

The Eastern Churches m union with Rome in 
1932 (^SSattsttca con esnm stones della gerarch a 
e det fedeh dt rtto ortenletU) numbered seventeen 
Nine of them use the Byzantine rite* or variants 
of It They arc the Albanian, the Bulgarian, the 
Greek, the Italio-Albanian, the Yugoslavian, the 
Melchitc, the Rumanian, the Ruthenian and the 
Hungarian Churches The Melchites* have a pa- 
triarch Three Churches use the Antiotdiene nte* 
or derivatives They are the Syrian, the Maronite 
and the Malanka’-eae Chu'chea The Syian pa- 
arch Cardinal Tappoun eaadea o Be rut. The 


Roman 


Roman 


Maronites likewise have a patriarch. Two 
Churches follow the Ale'candrian rite* the Coptic 
and the Ethiopian The Copts have a patriarch 
Two Churches follow the Chaldean rite* the 
Chaldean and the Malabarese The Chaldeans 
hate a patriarch. The Armenians also have a 
patriarch 

Statwtiej' Roman Catholics number 382,190,000 
or 18 71% of mankind, Europe has 211,734,- 
000; Asia 19,450,000, the Americas 141,528,000, 
Africa 7,595,000, Australia and Oceania 1,883,- 
000 [H A Krose in Lextkon jur Theologte vnd 
Ki-rcke, VIII, 791 (1936)] 8,200,000 belong to 
the Eastern Churches m union with Rome (D 
Attwater, The Catholic Eastern Churches, 1935) 
On Roman Catholic canon, see apocrypha, Old 
Testament 

The Catholic Encyclopedia (igOT-lSldl . Id vols; 
Dtctiornaire de thiologie catholtqus (150i 1939), 
J4 vols , not complete , Dictionnaire apologitique de 
la joi cathcUqste / 1911-1929), 4 vols . Lextkon fur 
Thsologre und Ktfche (1950-1938), 10 vols 

e.a r. 

Roman Catholic journalism: See Catholic 
journalism 

Roman Catholic, major seminaries See sem- 
inaries, major Roman Catholic. 

Roman Catholic parochial schools; See paro- 
chial schools, Catholic 

Roman Catholic religious orders, abbrevia- 
tions of names of: See Catholic religious or- 
ders, abbreviations of names of 

Roman Catholic societies* See Catholic soci- 
eties 

Roman Curia See Curia Roinnna Cf Pius V, 
Pius X, Sixtus V. 

Roman mass , See mass, Roman Catholic 

Roman Missal; See Missal, Roman 

Roman pontiffs: See popes 

Roman Question, the: See Papal States, Pius 
IX, Pius XI 

Roman religions. The word religion itself (Eat 
reltgto, etvm obscure) probably originally meant 
for the Roman the sense of awe felt in the abode 
of a numen*, or spirit, which was therefore a holy 
place The primitive religion of the Romans was 
animistic, recogniamg the existence of spirits 
(numina') dwelling in natural objects, such as 
trees, springs, rivers, sky, which could be propiti- 
ated bv offerings, presented with due ritual Like- 
wise there were spirits in the house and on the 
farm Each Roman home had its own Lares 
(spirits of the fields) and Penates* (spirits of the 
pantry) As the city-state developed, the old 
ntatiitia took on new functions eg, Jupiter, god 
of the open skv, became the god of justice, Mars, 
protector of the fields, became the god of war, pro- 
tect ng the state Under Etruscan* and Greek 
nfincncc the anthropoDwrphic conception of 


the gods The old Roman city-gods were trans- 
formed and new ones added, such as Minerva, 
Hercules, Castor, and Pollux Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Juno, the Etruscan triad, were established in 
their temple on the Capitol The old gods were 
in many cases identified with Greek gods, en 
dowed with their attributes and even their myths, 
Jupiter with Zeus, Mars with Ares, etc The in- 
troduction of the cult of Apollo brought the 
Sibylline* Books to Rome, thus paving the way 
for other Greek divinities By the Second Punic 
War (201 BC) the amalgamation was practically 
complete Roman religion was highly ritualistic, 
putting great stress upon the minutiae of ritual*, 
anv departure from the set form might vitiate the 
whole rite The bargaining nature of Roman 
religion is seen in the frequent use of the votant 
(vow), a solemn promise to make a specific sac- 
rifice or offering if a specified success were gamed 
or peril averted Hence Roman religion became 
largely a formal thing As time went on and the 
civil wars came, the shrines of the old gods were 
deserted, their rites neglected Emerging as prin 
ceps, Augustus did what he could to restore the 
old religion, but against it two forces had long 
been operating, Greek philosophy among the edu- 
cated classes and the Eastern mystery religions* 
among the common people 

The embassy of Greek philosophers in US B C 
seems to have created much interest in philosophy 
in Rome, and a few years later the Stoic Panae- 
tius of Rhodes joined the Scipionic circle Stoic- 
ism*, with its noble emphasis upon endurance and 
its developing realiaation of the brotherhood of 
man, found a ready welcome in Rome It 
reaches its climax m the writings of the slave 
Epictetus and the emperor Marcus Aurelius** 
The coldly mtellectusl Epicureanism, though eio 
quently set forth by Lucretius**, made little head 
wav, except in its later degraded form of personal 
indulgence, which can hardly be classed as re 
ligion 

The mystery religions of the cast were a much 
more potent force, with their appeal to the emo 
tions rather than to the intellect Through ini- 
tiatory rites they brought the promise of happiness 
after the troubles of this world, and for the pres- 
ent they gave the comforting sense of personal 
relationship with the Divine In an effort to 
end the Second Punic War, the Romans imported 
the cult of tlie Magna Matei, Cyhcle, from Pes 
sinus in Asia Minor Shortly after, the orgiastic 
worship of Dionysus spread over Italy, to he sup- 
pressed temporarily in 186 B C With the Mith- 
radatic Wars came Ma, sanguinary goddess of 
CoBOana in Cappadocia Later, contact with Egypt 
brought Isis and Osins, most popular of them 
all among the common people of Rome Under 
the Empire, the army was the great disseminating 
agency The soldiers worshiped not only the old 
Roman gods but also the local deities. The popu- 
larity of the Persian Mithras, the Syrian Heliopo- 
litanus, and the Anatolian Sabaains is easily un- 
derstood, gods of strife and conquest, they prom- 
ised the soldier present power and victory, and 
eternal happineas beyond the grave. 
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The imperial cult of Rome and Augustus, de- 
veloping during the prlncjpate of Augustus out- 
side of Italy, was symbolic of the unity of the 
Empire and of the loyalty of the provincials It 
was a political gesture with little religious sig- 
nificance The deification of the Emperors doubt- 
less was suggested by eastern customs, but found 
ready acceptance among the people of impeual 
Rome 

The need for reconciling the various religious 
and philosophical cults led to Plotinus’ Neo-PIa- 
tonism*, in which monotheism is the central 
theme But Christianity was already at work, 
with a solution diametrically the opposite, it 
would brook no compromise with other faiths, it 
■would not bow to a deified Emperor. And in the 
end it triumphed. Constantine recognized it as a 
state religion in 313 AD Neither the old Ro- 
man religion nor the eastern cults disappeared at 
once, but they had lost the initiative Curiously 
enough, the last great fight of Christianity was 
against the fagam (country people) still clinging 
to their ancestral numtna See emperor worship, 
mother goddesses, temples, Greek and Roman 
Cl Greek religion 

Franz Altheim, A Histor] of Tioman Rihgtoa, 
trans by Harold Mattingly (1937) , Cynl Bailey. 
Phases In the Rshgfsn of Ancient 'Rome (1932) . 
35’’iluam Warde Fowler, The Reitgious Erpersence of 
lie Roman People (London, 1911) . Terrot R Glover, 
The Conflict of Religion in the Early Roman Em- 
pire (Uth ed , lonoon, 1927) emn. 

Ronian rite; See liturgy, mass, Roman Cath- 
olic 

Roman Symbol, Old See Old Roman SymboL 

Romanesque style See art, ecclesiastical, Chris- 
tian, church building. 

Romans, Letter to the: What has long been 
called Paul’s third missionary journey culminated 
at Corinth, where Paul had hoped to turn west- 
ward to visit Rome and then proceed to a mts- 
Konary campaign in Spam But the collection 
for the Christian poor of Jerusalem had to be 
earned to Jerusalem, and this Paul felt obliged 
to do in person He therefore wrote a letter to 
Rome, telling of his plan of visiting them and 
why it had now to be deferred He took the 
opportunity to set torth to them his great idea of 
righteousness through faith, instead of through 
la'w, ehs 1-3, following it with an account of 
the effects of this experience upon the believer, 
chs 6-8 He followed this with an appendix oa 
the failure of the Jews to accept their Messiah 
and his gospel, chs. 9-11. Chs 12:1-15 13 pre- 
sent a practical summary of the Christian’s duties 
in the world, the state and the church Ch 16 
li a letter of introduction for a Christian woman 
named Phoebe, who was leaving Cenchreae, one 
of the ports of Corinth, either for Rome or 
Ephesus Romans is the most systematic presen- 
tation of Paul’s view of faith that we possess, 
elsewhere it is nicidentvlly presented, here it is 
the mam theme, Ch. 14- is a great plea for Chris- 
tian lo'erance- The lette*- ahowt Paul in hi» 
gTcatat stature, seeking with the co to 


bind Greek and Jew together m the Christian 
fellowship, a great missionary statesman, reaching 
out to Rome with this great letter, while he him- 
self turns back to Jerusalem, to make sure Jew- 
ish Christianity understands and accepts the gift 
of their Greelc biethren The letter was written 
probably m A D 56 or 57. 

W Sanday and A C Headlam, St Patti's Episih 
to the Romans (1S95 . Uth ed 1906). a JO 

romanticism • A term used, often without precise 
signification, to designate (1) an attitude of mind 
and (2) an historical movement The romantic 
attitude may be distinguished from the classical 
and the realistic by its emphasis upon imagination 
rather than reason or a sense of literal fact It 
IS individualistic, introspective, tending to give 
personal sentiments and intuitions precedence over 
objective standards Historically this attitude be- 
came dominant in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, manifesting itself in parallel political, 
religious, philosophical, and literary movements 
Despite the diversity of tendencies comprehended, 
there is a common denominator in the reaction 
against established traditions and the search for 
more liberal grounds of thought and action 

L w c 

rood : (.4 S rod, a cross) A cross or crucifix** 
Used especially of the cross on the screen at the 
entrance of the chancel*or choir ftp. 

rood screen: A device used in many ancient and 
Mediaeval church buildings* m order to mark 
the transition from the nave to the chancel In 
some churches a chancel arch served this purpose, 
but where this arch was lacking, as in many 
churches in the southwestern part of England, a 
rood screen, was used. 

A rood screen is composed of a paneled parapet 
below, vertical mullioos, groining, a richly carved 
cornice and often a rood loft At the head of the 
center passage aisle was a wide opening, fitted 
with double doors of open construction There 
were similar openings at each side aisle The 
framing of such screens geneially was of fairly 
heavy oak timbers, With rich mouldings and leaf 
ornament carved out of the solid, or sometimes, 
m later years, merely attached to the timbers The 
groinings formed a rich canopy on both sides of 
the screen The cornice, which projected two feet 
or so on either side of the screen, was enriched 
with two, three or more bands oi extremely rich 
carving in the form of conventionalized leaves, 
the grape, the hawthorn and even sea weeds form- 
ing the motif Between the vertical mullions was 
open tracery, usually rich and intricate in design 
The rood loft overhead was a platform five feet 
or so in width, and extending from wall to wall 
of the church It had richly paneled parapets on 
either side, and narrow circular stairways led up 
to it Its use is not fully known today, but it is 
supposed that the Epistle and Gospel mav have 
been read from this rood loft, and that it may 
have been used by the singers In Exeter and 
Lincoln cathed-ala, and elsewhere, large o gaos 
etiU stand on the mod oft, and iTiese for- 
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'w’ard and to the rear and rest on ornate brackets, 

A large number of rood screens still exist, par- 
ticularly m England Perhaps 140 screens, or por- 
tions of screens still exist m Devon alone Somer- 
set has a number of rich screens, but in Cornwall 
and Wales not many* remain. Scores of screens 
disappeared withia comparatively recent timesj 
during periods when a bare church interior was 
the fashion. Many old screens which had become 
damaged or mutilated ha\e been restored by such 
men as the late Mr Harry Hems, and especially 
by Herbert Read, Esq In England a number of 
new screens, following closely the best early 15th 
century models, have been erected in recent years, 
and some of these are fully equal m design and 
honesty of craftsmanship with Mediaeval work. 
A few simple screens exist in America, such as 
CaKary in Pittsburgh, St Mark’s at Mt Kisco, 
N V-, at Great Neck, L I , and until recently in 
Worcester, Mass. 

A full account of rood screens and thcif con- 
struction IS found in F. B Bond and B Camm, 
Rood Screens and Rood Lofts (London. 1909 j 

B'.IL.W 

Roafhaan, John Phihp; (1785-1853) Dutch 
priest, General (1S29-1853) of the restored Soci- 
ctv of Jesus*, which ag^ia spread through the 
world under his wise government ear. 

rosary: A form of prayer consisting of 15 
decades of Hail Marya*, each decade preceded by 
an Our Father and followed by a Gloria While 
reciting the prayers on beads, the joyful or sor- 
rowful or glonods mysteries of Christ’s life make 
up the meditation FUe decades are usually said 
at a time 

Also anv chaplet* composed of beads and on 
which prayers are recited 

Cf Cathohe Encyclopedia, vol XIII, p X84. 

s c. 

Roscehn cf Compie^ne; (ca I050-ca 1120) 
A monk who m hie prime was the most influential 
propounder of nominalism* and demolishcr of re- 
alism* Insisting emphatically on the reality of 
the mdividual, he repudiated the charge of tnthe- 
ism* imputed to him His views are known only 
through the accounts of others See Scholasticism, 
Wiliii^m of Champeaux. 

M Grabraann, ^eschuhte dcf scholasttschen M.eth~ 
ode (Freiburg im Breisgan, 1909), vol^ I. F J 
Piravet, Roscehn philosophe $t theologien iParis, 

H.K. 

Rosenius, Carl Olof: (181d-lS68) Rosenms 
studied for the ministry but was never ordained- 
As la> preacher in Stockholm associated at first 
with George Scott of the Methodist congregation, 
he became the central figure m revival movements 
m the Church, preaching after 1857 in the Beth- 
lehem Church His greatest influence lay in de- 
votional writings which, through the periodical 
Ptetisien^ reached multitudes in the Scandinavian 
countries and Swedish immigrants In America. 
He sought to contain a revived Christianity with- 
in the established church C.J.B. 

Sttrw See hieiTJgl7ph*c wnting 


Rosicrucians The history of the movement, 
which IS found m Europe, England, Scotland, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, South 
America, India and elsewhere, is obscure, possibly 
due to the fact that it discloses its secrets only to 
the initiated and these seem to have kept the 
secrets well. It is said to have been founded by 
Christian Rosencranz about 1420, though by some 
authonties he is considered as but a legendary 
figure He is supposed to have gotten his wisdom 
and philosophy from ancient sources in \ariou8 
places he visited, Palestine, Damascus, Egypt and 
Spain 

The movement attracted those of kabbalistic* 
tendencies, and concerned itself with astrology, 
alchemy, and to some extent with the principles 
of Free Masonry* 

One branch of the movement in America, The 
Rosicnician Fellowship, with headquarters at 
Oceanside, California, describes the Rosicrucian 
Philosophy as “a mystical philosophy, founded 
upon Christian principles and based upon the re- 
ality of Christ and the work he came to earth 
to do” It believes in a sixth sense latent m 
man which, when developed, enables one to in- 
vestigate the realm of the super-physical where 
dwell the dead They do not, however, approve 
of spiritualistic methods of making contact with 
the dead They make much use of astrology, and 
believe id the principle of re-birth. csb 

Rothe, Richard (1799-1867) He taught at the 
Wittenberg Theological Seminaiy and at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg and Bonn. Working with 
epeculative ideas as a historian, he preferred to 
search for the traces of divine Providence m 
seemingly profane connections His church bis 
torv A^as in fact a history of culture of Christian 
mankind. His theology was an ingenious work 
cf art of biblical realism and philosophical ideal 
ism, theosophical jnvstici&m and modern ideas 
Protestantism was for him the gradual transition 
of Christianity from the ecclesiastical form into 
the ethical-humane form, both in dogma and cult 
Its task w’as to help to emancipate Christianity 
frorn the church, from its institutional impulse 

Dh Anidpge 4er chrissltchen Ktrche und thrsr 
Verfassung ("^httenbeig, 1837) , Theologtsche Etbtk 
3 vols (Wittenberg. 1845*48), 2nd ed 5 vols 
(Wittenberg, 1869 71) Die Dogmattk (Heidelberg, 
1870) » Ktrchengeschtchte (Heidelberg. 1875) ; Ge 
schtchu der Preaigt (Bremen, 1881) jj H 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques; (1712-1778) By his 

search for liberty and equality he laid the basis 
for a new tyranny. He presents an astounding 
theory of reltgion and of the position of the 
church in the scheme of temporal government in 
his famous Soctal Contract Contrary to h^a 
Views on religious teaching contained in his edu- 
cational Utopia, EmtUj and to his sympathetic and 
instinctive piety magnificently portrayed m his 
La PiotitfelU Hilotse^ in which he returned co the 
very basis of Protestantism, of individual faith 
and of personal intimation of divine goodness, in 
his Social Contract, religion is outward, secular 
and rigidly o ganlxed He to an tnflrjnb c 

authontanan t cir of rxd gion Rcbgion 



fo s a e pu po e A e e g on s dev ed 

fo he ad n age of he g e nmetit He she dies 
the m I! Dial and ne s y oogmas of a ate 

1 g on as be ng the be ef n the ex en e of a 

p "we fu and na God the beJ f n a fe of 
rewa ds and p n htnen ome he be ef n 

the sacred character of the social contract and 
the laws made thereunder He distinguishes be- 
tween religion per se and the political implications 
of religion Belief should be free, but in so far 
as it invoKes political behavior, it has to be con- 
trolled. He outlines m detail the punishinetit for 
heretics and unbelievers for their failure to be- 
lieve in the doctrines of his secular church 

T Motley, Rousseau (London. 1885), 2Dd ed 2 
vols . B Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of 
the State (London, 18S9I, E Faguet, La politique 
comparee de MonleiquiCti, Rousseau et Voltaire 
(Pans, 1902) . C E Vaughan, The Political Writ- 
ings of Jean Jacques Rousseau (Cambridge. !915), 

2 vols , I Babbit, Rousseau and Romanticism (Bos- 

ton, 1919) , A Schinz. La peasee de lean Jacques 
Rousseau (Pans, 1929) , E H Wright. The Meaning 
of Rousseau {Oxford, 1929) , F J C Hearnshaw, 
ed The Social and Political Ideas of some Great 
French Thinkers of the Age of Reason (London, 
1930) . C W Hendel, jean Jacques Rousseau. Mor- 
alist (London, 1954), 2 vols ti.s. 

Royce, Josiah OSSJ-ISJfi) The most prom- 
inent American representative of absolute ideal- 
ism The heart of his idealistic argument is 
found in chapter XI of his earliest hook, The Ra- 
Iigtoar Aspect of Philosophy where he claims that 
both error and truth are possible only if an idea 
can aim at its special object and that an Absolute 
Mmd IS needed Co bring the aiming relation about 
In his magnum opus, The World and the Indi- 
vidual Rovee goes on to argue that since realism, 
mysticism, and “critical rationalism” are all de- 
fective, idealism must be accepted The World is 
mind, which means that it is a community of 
selves included in a larger Self, From the be- 
ginning Royce stressed the element of will and, 
partly under the influence of James, continued to 
formulate his idealism in such a way as to give 
it a voluntaristic and empirical flavor Ideas arc 
wills and purposes, reality must be what fulfllls 
them, to be is to be the fulfilment of a purpose 
But he remains an absolutist by insisting that the 
conditions of truth are absolute in the sense that 
the attempt to get nd of them implies their pres- 
ence Royce had great influence during his life- 
time, less after his death Prominent among 
those who drew from him are Miss Mary W 
Calkins and W )E Hocking He taught phi- 
losophy at Harvard from 1882 to 1916 See 
idealism, metaphysical , neo-Hegelianism 

Works The Religious Aspect of Philosophy 
(1895) , The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (1892) , 
The Conception of God (1897) , Studies of Good ana 
Eeii (1898) , The Conception of Immorlalsty (1899) , 
The World and the Individual (1900, 1901), 2 vols , 
Outlines of Psychology (1902) , The Philosophy of 
Loyalty (1900) , Wm James and Other Essays 
(1911); r*e Sources of Religious insight (1912), 
The Problem of Chrtstiantly (1913), 2 vols , Lec- 
tures on Modern Idealism (1919) . Fugiiive Essays 
(1923). 

TUEih: (Heb, mah. Arab, ruhj Hebrew; 1) Pre 
F . oli c Kingdcm Fenod the rcligu» factor n 


non human na u a fo e sp s and g d n 

ud ng Yahweb ac uh nnaue and un he 
man who nephe h a d ffc en k nd of e g u 
fa o 2) Af e he Ex I a un al e g u 

ta o ommon he na u e of a th ng hu 
man and non human e g ous fa o ha ed by 
Vahweh and man 4.rab rah From the Seventh 
Century A D. onward the religious factor com 
mon to all things, shared by Allah and all epic 
itusl agents or powers, including man (See 
nephesh, jiafs) Ruh remains to this day the po 
tent concept among Moslems, but due to cross 
fertilization of Hebraic with Hellenic cultures, 
ruah has been displaced from its old basal position 
by Hellenic concepts, both for Christians and 
Jews. r L p 

rubric: (Lat., ruhrica — red earth) Directions m a 
liturgical* book concerning rite or ceremony, or 
collectively all such regulations, so called be 
cause formerly printed in red, now usually m 
Italics T j B 

Ruckert, Leopold Immanuel: {I797-1S71) 
He taught at the University of Jena He ■yrote 
several commentaries on the Epistles of St Paul 
He was strongly ethically oriented in his worki 
against his external theological enemies. 

Chnstltchi Phtloiophle pder Phtlasophssthe Ge 
schichie und Ethel nach ihren wahren Beziehuogen 
zuemander, 2 vols (Lelpng. 1825) , Das Ahendmaht 
sem Wesen and seme Gesehtcbti m der alien Kttthe 
(leipag, 1856) , Der Rationalismus (Leipzig, 1859) 

H H 

Rudra* A storm god of Vedic Hinduism* but of 
relatively minor importance, celebrated in but 
three entire hymns in the Rig Veda* In contrast 
to Indra* who is beneficent, Rudra represents the 
destructive maleficent aspects of the storm It 
was long thought that the great god Shiva*, the 
destroyer of the Hindu Tnmurti* had his orig a 
in Rudra. See art. Shiva At any rale they must 
early have been identified. css 

Rufinus Tyrranius; (ca 3+5-410, also called 
Rufinus of Aquileia) Born at Concordia m Italy 
and died in Sicily Spent much of his life in a 
monastery near Jerusalem where he translated 
many of Origen’s* works into Latin 'A friend of 
Jerome but later estranged by the Origemst con- 
troversy s M o 

rule of faith: {Regala Fidet) This is a standard 
or norm for testing Divjne Truths. The true 
Rule of Faith is the eccksiasticai magisterium, 
that Is, the teaching Church. Its living voice can 
pronounce infallible judgment on Divine Truths 
The Church exercises Her office as Teacher when 
the bishops of the world convene in a General 
Council under the supervision of the Supreme 
Pontiff, when a bishop isstics a pastoral letter to 
the people of his diocese, when any priest ex- 
plains the word of God to the faithful, and even 
when the child is taught hia catechism or in- 
stnicted by his parents. 

See Herve, Manuale Theolagtae DogmaUcae (Paos. 
1929) Vo’ I o 568 S. J Hnntn- Outhues -of 
Degmai Tbeolo^ 894) wol 1 on. S 87 89 
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2po , Wilhelm And Scartnell, A Manual of Catbohc 
^Lo^don, 1908), \ol I n 85 ^ h 

K-Unijnian CHufch See Eastern Orthodox 
Churches 

Russell, Charles Taze: (Pastor) (1S52-1916) 
Born of Scotch-Insh descent in Alle^Keny^ Pa, 
on Feb 16, 1852, -where he received h.b education 
in the common schools A Congreirntioralist, he 
revcilted ajramot the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment In a pamphlet. Object and Manner of 
our Lofd^s Return^ he held that an invisible sec- 
oad coming- of Christ had occurred in the Autumn 
of 1S7+ Since 1S74 is the Millenial Ag-e, or 
“Da\ of Jehovah”, marked by an international 
revolution of the working classes^ brmg-mg the 
wprld to chaos After this would occur the resur- 
rection of the dead, a last ludg-ment taking 1000 
years, and the final establishment of the Metsranic 
King-dom on earth. 

Hi 3 folloviing rapidl> increased By 1878, his 
periodical The Watch Totver^ had a circulation 
of 45,000 copies monthly, and, throug-h the influ- 
ence of Kis organisation, the International Bible 
Students Association, his six-volume Studies tn 
the Scriptures sold millions of copies. The Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesacbj as the> are commonly knewn, 
numbered 1200 congregations b\ 1909 Unfa- 
vorable publicity concerning his private life, and 
he '^mirucle wheat sales” in 1911, in addition to 
the general disillusionment after 19I4-, tended to 
weaken the society Russell died on October 31, 
1916 See Millemal Dawn, Ru&selhsm 

M S Czatt, Internait&rtal BthU Students, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses (1935) % Charles T Cook, All about One 
Russell (a date) . J F Rutherford, A Great Battle 
ir the Eccleturttcal Heavens (1915) Watch T^tver, 
June 1, 191-5, Dec I, 1916, C. T Russell, B^an of 
the A^es (1924 ed pref ) , Neu> York Tines, Nov 
1 1916 Neuf York Herald’Tnhure, Nov i, 1916, 
Brooklyn Datlj Eagle, Sept 23 and Oct 19, 1911 

MGR W W S 

Russell Lectureshipj The- Founded m 1918 
bv Mrs, Susan M Ruasell of Sjracuse :n honor* 
ot her husband, Archimedes Russell, architect and 
citizen, of S\racuse, and presented as a foundation 
to the Auburn Theological Seminary, formerly at 
Auburn, New York and now associated vvith 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
The principal amounts to $10,000 Lecturers and 
subjects are selected b} the facultv Among the 
more than twenty distinguished lecturers are 
Hugh R Mackintosh, David S Cairns, James 
Moffatt, Kirtley Mather, Ernest F Tittle, John 
T McNeill and John S Whale 

(Data furnished by W S, Daviaon, Executive 
Director of Auburn Theological Seminary ) 

V F 

Russellisco. • The religious movement which grew 
out of the teachings of Charles T- Russell (.1852- 
1916)* Known frat as RusseUites, the movement 
later took the name 'Tnternatlonal Bible Students 
Asg^n”, better known as ^‘Jehovah’s Witnesses.” 
Using a literal interpretation of the Scriptures, 
the membs” believe that (2lir^9*' returned mv t bly 
in 1874 All bet the “little flock” who arc llTlILf 


a spiritual life with Jesus, have been put beyond 
the reach ot divine Justice Christ’s atonement, 
and are nc a sleepmg until the accond resurrec- 
tion Return to phvsic^l life vill give man a 
second probatronarv period His actions, decided 
by his own free will, will determine his fate 
Those v'llltullv rcbtllious v ill be cut off after 
100 vears through death bj electric shock Those 
nsaking wrong chois,cs will not surmve the Mil- 
lennium Thus b) the end of the thousand-year 
period, the earth wjU be cleared of wickedness 
and wdl ever contme an Eden for the “kittle 
flock ” 

The Associitioti stresses systematic sale of lit- 
erature, nearly all ot which is produced by its 
le-’deis, and uses s^ich modern techniques as rad o 
speaking, recordings for door-step sales, and sales 
supervisors, to propagate its ideas In 1932, the 
depress on peak, the Witnesses distributed 
1^,405,072 book': and booklets 

Because of their aggressive methods and their 
refus-il to take part m temporal affairs, the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses have been subjected to frequent 
arrests and couit actions This htigatiou ha& cav 
ered selling vjthout licenses, lefusal Co recognize 
draft summons, refusal to permit vaccination, and 
failure to s<alute the flag Actual statistics are 
difficT'lt to obtain, the only report, listing ap^ 
proximately ninety thousand members, was made 

in the Watch To^ei in 1925-27 

See MiFemal Dawn, Charles T Russell, J F 
Rutherford See anti-mj&sionarj mo-'^ement m the 
U S 

Milton S Czath The IrJernattonal Bible Students 
leho-^ah 5 V/isntss$s U933) ► C T. Russell Millenial 
Dcuu (’SSI), C T Russell, Studies tn the Senp 
tUfC < 1^S6 ' M Q R — w w s 

Russian Churches, the Sec Eastern Orthodox 
Cbiirchts, Holy Synod, Ru&aian sectarjanism 

Kussido sectanamsm. Bes’de the Russian Or- 
thodox and the Old Ritualist, the Russ-an Chris- 
tian chumhes comprise mimeroug groups of sec 
tarlans Of the modern groups, Khlystj are the 
oldest They originated some time in the seven- 
teenth century, and the chief characteristic tenet 
of the group is the continuous incarnation of 
Christ in the line of Khlvst leaders Hence the 
name> which is a corruption of ^^Chnsts The 
mo'-^ement developed ajitinomianj orgiastic tenden 
cies 

As an ascetic reaction from these immoral ele 
ments there arose, m the sixties of the eighteenth 
century, a sect which saw m procreatmn the root 
of all evil, and therefore practiced emasculation 
(hence their name, Skoptsy or Euiioch.s)» Con- 
temporaneously with them arose a group which 
assumed the name of Dukhobortsy, the Spirit 
Wrestlers Their doctrine had certain mvstical, 
Quaker characteristics, and they stressed “spir- 
itual understanding.” The teachings of the 
Ukrainian, philosopher and mystic, Gregory S 
Skovqroda, greatly influenced this group. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century they 
ad pted doctrines, pacifism*, and 

ma J migrated to Canada- 
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Bu the unc n to led mys c m of the Duk 
hobo p da d d at fa ti n amon|' ome of 
he membe P en he son n aw of the 
cade S meon Uk ty n evo ed and eleva ed 
the S p u o th p a e f he no m of 1 fe 
and ea h ng' Thu a ose he e an^e cal e t 
of the Molokans (Milk Drinkers), who liowe\cr> 
prefer to call themselves Spiritual Christians 

There were many other minor sects of native 
Russian origin^ aach as the Beguni (Runners), 
the New Israel, and others But Resides these, 
some sects were of foreign origin Among these 
the Stundists and the Baptists aie the most im- 
portant The latter arose m the middle of the 
nineteenth century among the German peasants of 
Bessarabia and southern. Russia They were 
pietistiC m character In the seventies, they 
were strongly influenced by a Baptist missionary, 
Popov, so that in the end thev adopted the tenet 
of believers* baptisirii Thus the movement became 
Stundobaptist In the nineties, this group united 
with a Baptist group organized in the north of 
Russia Since then, it is among the largest of 
the sectarians 

Frederick C Conybcarc, Russian Dsssentsrs (1921) » 
hlatthew Spinka, ‘'MoloLane, the Russian. 'Spicihuxi 
Christians ” in Tl£ Congregattonal Quarterly (Lon- 
don 1929 ), P 10 , Z F C 'Wrighc, Slava Eohu, 

The Stary of the Dukhobcfs (1940) j 4 .s 

Ruth: A took of the O T which has become 
clatsic as a Hebrew idj.1 or short story While 
mcluded amonjg' the historical books and placed 
after Judges* itr English Eiblea, following the 
Septuagint and Vulgate, it is found in the He- 
brew canon in the division called “Writings” or 
Hagiographa*, and is one of the five Megilloth* 
{“Scrolls”) in that division In Jewish usage 
the Book of Ruth is read at the Feast of Weeks* 
(Pentecost) It tells the story of the fidelity of 
the Moabitess Ruth to her Hebrew mother-in-law 
and her subsequent marriage to Boat, whereby she 
became great-grandmother of King David. The 
book has usually been interpreted by modern 
scholars as a work of the Persian period designed 
to protest against the strict views in this age 
(e g., of Ezra and Tifehemiah**) regarding inter- 
marriage with foreigners. This date has recently 
been doubted, the language of the book and its 


o 0 legal ba kg ound ( f ea a he ban p 
£ onal) sugge a la e p e ex da e J , 
po fa e ha w 3 n nded a a p o e aga n 
he ant pa hy exp es ed n DeUe onomy* tow d 
Moab e and oth t gne a ( ee D u 23 
3S ) The w ad an ed by S p e a d H 

that the story is baaed upon an ancient mtth of 
the Bethelehem fertility cult is far-fetched See 
lev! rate marriage. 

See M Haller and K. Galling, Die fxtif iHegr;iuf.f 
(Havdbiich a Altsn Teitatnsrii) , (1940) . M Bur 
rows, ' The Marriage of Eoaz and Ruth,’ Joamal 
(if Biblical htUraturs LIS (19'iO} pp 445 434 

JPS 

Rutheniun Rite The Bvzantme Rite* as used 
m the Gahcian Church in union with Rome 
(since IS95) — the variations are minor, partly 
local customs, partly Latin mfiuences. erh 

Ruthenians: A Slavic people who live for the 
most part m the Dkraine, Southeastern Poland, 
Czecho-Slov akta, and Roumama, also called 
Little Russians and Ukrainians, kar 

Rutherford, J. F.: (Judge) t8i59-1942) Succcs 
sor to Charles T Russell* .is leader of the Inter 
national Bible Students’ Association, was boru m 
Booneville, Missouri. After an academy educa 
tion, he read law, and later was made Speaal 
Judge in the I4th Judicial District of Missouri 
Following the death of Pastor Russell*, he was 
made presicicnL of the I B S A (Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses) His aggressiveness and managerial abil- 
ity centralized the organization, and turned the 
emphasis from Russell’s books to new ones which 
he wrote New methods, such as radio preaching 
and recorded doorstep salestalfcs were introduced 
in the hook-selling activities of the Witnesses 

M S Czatt. Intcrnemond. Bible Siuderts ]e 
hevah'i Witnesses (1933) iw.c R — ww> 

Ruvsbroeefc, John (1293-1381) A Flemish 
mystic who after a career as a parish priest in 
Brussels, at the age of 30, accompanied bv several 
companions, retired to a hermitage in the forest 
of Soignes and there founded a religious com- 
munity His Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage 
(London, 1916), edited by Evelyn Underhill, is 
a classic of mysticism* ovs 
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S Svmbol ii?ed by R H Pfeiffer for one of the 
component narratives of the Book of Genesis* 
The symbol is derived from South or Seir, — that 
IS, Edom, vthich Pfeiffer considers as the place of 
its orig'in, prohnblv m the tenth century B C. It 
consists of the account of the origin and early 
historv ot mankind in Gen 1-11 which is not 
P *3 and the account of the origin ot the peoples 
in Southern Palestine and Transjordania, con- 
cluding with a surninarv history of Edom before 
David (rartb of Gen. 14-38) 

S“e R H Pfeiifer, IntredUitton to tit Old Tes- 
tayzent pp 159-167 j p h 

Saadi j ben Joseph: Saadia hen Jo-ieph (usually 
leferred to as Saada Gaon), horn in Fayyum, 
Upper Egypt, in S82, waa one of the most bril- 
liant Je^.ibh personalities of the Middle Ages He 
was the first who, having mastered Arabic litera- 
ture and thought as well as the Bible and Tal- 
mud*, attempted to synthesize the two cultures 
The great philosophical work “Emunot Ve Deot” 
(Faith and Reason) which resulted from this at- 
tempt has become one of the classics of Jewish 
religious philosophy Saadia also translated the 
B bio into Arabic m order to bring its treasures 
to the attention ot Arabic speaking Jews and 
Mohainmeda.is Aside from these two great con- 
tribution!, to Judaism, Saadia’s versatile gemus 
made itself felt in the fields nf Rabbinic law, 
astronomy, liturgy, grammar, lexicography, and 
apologetics Indeed, in the words of Ahiabam 
ibn Eiri, he was “the foremost authority in every 
field See Israel, religion and tJieology 

E.B. — L *■ 

Sabaism The beliefs of a semi-Christian sect of 
Babylonia, mentioned in the Korin (2 S 73 ^ 
22 ir), as They are also called Sabtans 

or Mandeans^ \Rd survive as a small sect of 
200D, holding John the Baptist as the true proph- 
et, observing baptibm, a euchanstic meal, and 
several feasts Their teachings reveal a syn- 
crecism of miny faiths ToS j. 

Sabatiery Auguste; (1S39-1901) French the* 

ologjan, dean of the Protestant theological faculty 
at Pans Best known for hta theory of religious 
knowledge, “critical symbolism,’^ according to 
which theological dogmas are transient symbolic 
fijcp ew oru of abidmg rcligio^Ui That 


thcor>, borro^vfid m part from Schleiermacher and 
E.itt.chl*% was so powerfnllv stated in Sabatier’s 
Philosophy of Rehgion (1991) and Rehgwns of 
Authority and thg 'ReLgton of the Spirit (1903) 
that it dominated Liberal Protestant and Catholic 
Modernist thought for over a generation Au- 
guste Sabatier must not be confused with his 
younger relative Paul Sabatier (1858-1928), au- 
thor of the Life of St Franas of Assist (1894) 
and many other Franciscan studies w m h 

Sabatier, PauL See Sabatier, Auguste 

Sabbatanamsm : The ideatifcation of the Lord’s 
Day with the Jewish Sabbath* and the consequent 
application of the fourth commandment to its 
obbcrvance It uas a medieval doctrine, rejected 
by the reformers, but revived b> English Puritans 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth and officially 
adopted by the Westminster Assembly w s b 

Sabbatarianism, Puritan: The Puntan* idea of 
Sunday as a dav of sermons, meditation, and 
sobriety was founded 1) ideologically upon the 
Mosaic code go%err ng the observance of the Sab- 
bath* and 2) hietoncallv upon a reaction against 
the lax ideas of the pre-reformation era A fac- 
tor m the seventeenth century was the hostility 
of Pu’^itun clergy to the Book of Sports, which 
was issued bv James I (1618) ostensibly to check 
the antj-sabbatarianisra of recusants in Lancashire, 
but which led to the identification of prelacy and 
anti-safabatananibin by the Puritans The repres- 
sive legislation of 1640-1660 banned both manual 
labor and games on Sunday* 

W B Whitaker SufAay m Tudor and Stuart 
Tmej (London, I9J3). k>W k 

sabbath. The seventh day of the week which was 
ordained as a day of rest (Sabbath m Hebrew) to 
commemorate creation and Israel’s redemption 
from Egypt (Exodus 20 8, 11, Deut S Id) The 
link of sabbath with the deliverance from 
Egypt emphasizes its humanitarian character as a 
da'V of universal release from phjsical labor, e\ea 
for the slave and the animal 

The sabbath was to be observed, according to 
Jewish tradition, by abstaining from physical 
labor and, positively^ by cultivating the spiritual 
life through worship, study, and reading of the 
r^bgious Of couTse. wheij. the necessities 
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of p acmng fc "were vo ved, all objcrpancc of 
the uhfci h was to be iiupradcd fo tk &abb h 
waa m dc o man and n man o the Sabb th 
(Taimud, Yoma, SSb) The svnagrogue developed 
Its most important worship service on the sab- 
bath This consists of the service Friday at sun- 
down and Saturday morning, when the weekly 
Scriptural lesson is read to the congregation. In 
modern times many synagogueSj particularly, tn 
America, have instituted a late Friday evening 
service, to accommodate those who return at a 
late hour from business. 

Moms Joseph, Jadatjui as Cr«d and Lrft (1919), 
pp 200 212 , H Schauss, Ths Je-wtsh Festivals 
(1933), pp 3 37 B ZB 

sabbath, Christian: (Hebr shabbaih) The 
Sabbath, as a Jewish institution (the seventh day 
of the week, prescribed in the Decalogue* as a 
day of rest), though observed by Jewieh-Chns- 
tians in the earlv Church, was not recognized by 
Gentaie* Christianity The holy day for Chris- 
tians was the £rst day ot the week (Sunday*) 
and called the Lord’s Day, commemorating his 
resurrection Nevertheless, in actual practice, the 
Lord’s Day* tarae early to assume certain char- 
acteristics of the Jewish Sabbath. Not only did 
It become a day ot worship, but, by decree of 
Constantine in 321, Sunday was set aside as a 
legal day of rest from general labor. The idea 
that Sunday is indeed the Christian Sabbath, car- 
rying with it the obligation imposed by the 
Decalogue, was developed chiefly in Seventeenth 
Century Fnglish Protestantism, from which it has 
come into popular Protestant acceptance in both 
Britain (particularly Scotland) and America 

E T R 

sabbatical year' Every seventh year when the 
Bible (OT) (Lev 25 1-25, Deut 15 2) ordained 
that loans be cancelled, pledged property restored, 
and land remain fallow, with all uncultivated 
growth left to the poor and the stranger. The 
cancellation of debts was subsequently circum- 
vented through a legal reform instituted by the 
famous Pharisee, HiUel* B z B. 

Sabbatine privilege: A belief among members 
of the R C Church that Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, will secure the release from purgatory of 
the souls of those who have been especially de- 
voted to her. The name came from the fact that 
Saturday (the Sabbath) is considered Mary’s Day 
A I+th century document, attributed to Pope John 
XXII*, declared that the Blessed Virgin would 
rescue from purgatory*, on the Saturday fol- 
lowing their death, the souls of those who had 
satisfied certain detetional conditions Though 
scholars regard this document as apocryphal, the 
hel ef in the eictraordinarv intercessive powers of 
Mary is universally held by Catholics v j b 

SabeUianism A theory of the Godhead named 
after its first advocate, Sabellius, a third-century 
churchman, -who affirmed that there is but one 
dis ne nee wh ch becaroe operative “n th ee 
temponlly ye mam m as Crra or 


d -a»g n the FaJie ai Redcmicr in ths 
S n and s L -C. cr in the Ho y Cdnjst See 
in da ism n ru hian jm pa paH n sm Trm- 
itv FOB 

sacerdotalism : Strictly, a religious system m 
which a priesthood occupies an essential place as 
mediator between men and God, the spirit, meth- 
ods, or character of such a system. Often used 
in a hostile sense to denote the exaltation of a 
priestly class at the expense of the laity and spir- 
itual values F G K 

Sack, Karl Heinrich' (1789-1875) He taught 
first m the University of Bonn He later was con 
sistonal councilor in Magdeburg. He sought to 
realize Schleiermacher’s demand for a philosophical 
theology. In the attempt he changed its type 
from the formal to the inner content 

Die chsutlsehe Apslogettk (Hamburg. 1329, 2nd 
ed . Flamburg, 1841 ) , Dtt chrfiihebe Folemik 
{Hamburg. 1838 ) ^ ^ 

sacra rotnana rota: See ecclesiastical courts 

sacramental intention See intention, sacra 
mental. 

sacramental meat: A familiar feature of many 
ancient religions The idea attaching to the re- 
ligious feast was either that of tabic fellowship 
with the deity or else an actual absorption of the 
god by the worshiper as he partook of the sacred 
food in which the deity was thought to be pres- 
ent. The principal religious meal in Judaism was 
the Passover* feast celebrated in the springtime 
to commemorate the deliverance of the Hebrews 
from bondage m Egypt, At the opening of the 
Christian era this feast had taken on chiefly a 
memorial and grateful significance m appreciation 
of the new covenant that had been established 
between the Hebrews and their God, Thus it 
furnished the prototype for Christianity’s distinc- 
tive religious meal, the Lord’s Supper, or Eu 
charist** as it was called from Ae prayer of 
thanksgiving {euchartstta) offered at the celebra- 
tion The earliest literary attestation to the Lord’s 
Supper (I Cor 11 23-2fi) shows it to have been a 
raemorial of Jesus’ death by which a new cove- 
nant had been eatabjished, and also an anticipatory 
act looking toward the return of Jesus But in 
this same connection Paul introduces a third idea 
implying that the Lord’s Supper meant actual par- 
ticipation of the body and blood of Christ as sac- 
ramental food The table of the Lord* is com- 
pared to the table of demons who were “eaten” 
by their communicants and Christians who thus 
partake of demons must not assume that Christ 
will share the same human dwelling (I Cor 10 
14-22, n,27), In the Gospel of John the sacra 
mental significance of the Christian religious meal 
is explicitly indicated (6;52-5S) By a gradual 
process of development the meal came to he a 
strictly sacramental act, ex opere eperalo*, In Ro- 
man Catholicism, while the Protestant communions 
vacillate between a rigid sacraincntalisra and an 
edifving memorial or dedicatory significance See 
agape food ove feut myitery cligioni 
thcophagy 
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sacramentahsm: Broadly, the doctnne and use 
of sacraments, narrowlv, tJie ascribing at niKercnt 
saving pow^er to sacraments, or their po\'ver to 
impirt grace even, if need be, without the opera- 
tion of active faith fck 

sacraments riant Originally, a Zwmghan or 
Calvmibt who held the sacraments^ to be merely 
visible 3i<mbols and denied the Lutheran doctnae 
of consubstantiation* (cf. Lutheran doctrine of 
the Lord’^ Supper), as well as Ruman Catholic 
transubst.intution* By a curious inversion the 
teim ha* come in recent years to mean a eacra- 
mentTlisC, one who holds to the saving ejficacy of 
the sacraments f.g e, 

sacramentary . A book containing manv prayers, 
such as those used by pnest or bishop at certain 
parts ct the Mass'** and at ordinations l r w 

saorainents ■ The essential background for con- 
<! deration of sacraments includes the truth that 
man is a mmd-bodv or sense-spint organism, and 
that the -world is a two-lcvel reality in whiCh mat- 
ter ■^uQ purpose arc related and interpenetrating 
The leilm of space-time, therefore, is regarded b> 
Christian theologians as expressing God’s will and 
absisting man to cooperate therewithj while man 
himself} as also a two-level being, is touched by 
God and helped by him, primarily, through mate- 
rial and \ibiblc ^'signs” or means Against this 
background is set the fact of the Incarnation, m 
which Reality (ultimate being, or God) pene- 
trates and employs human nature to express him- 
selt to men and to aid them, Jesus Christ, so 
understood, is also believed by Christian theol- 
ogians to have ordained either by implicit word 
or deed, or explicitly during his earthly life, cer- 
Uin continuing means by winch he may still ener- 
gize through the chuich in the world. 

Variojs theories have been entertained as to the 
dommical institution of the sacraments Of the 
seven traditionally called sacraments, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper*** are more directly dominical, 
the others have often been said to be “mediately”, 
implicitly, or tn gsnere instituted by Chnst these 
others include confirmationj marriage, penance, 
holj oiders, and unction*** The number of sacra- 
mentb had been established as seven, by medieval 
tradition, although Protestant theologians gener- 
ally took only ^ the sacraments of the gospel” and 
retained the major two 

The normal defiaitioji of a sacrament is found 
m Hugh of S Victor** sacramenfuvt est cGr^porale 
vet fnutSTtals fora sensibthtsr propost^ 

ex similitudiTie repra^isettiaTts^ et ex tnsiifu^ 
tione signi-fcans^ et ex sancttficaiiOtie conUmne, 
alsquaf't et jpfntnifletv grAtiJ.in The 

Anglican. Catechism, which more briefly speaks of 
“an outward and visible sign of an in^ii'ard and 
spiritual grace given unto us, ordained by Chnst 
himself, as a means whereby we receive this 
g acr a d a pledge o asiurc uj theTzaF* cx 


p csBcs the dcaj- Roaghly the*c n dc 

S ^ dm rz ciUib ihmen n. som 

n ad eflk cj fu the cap cut- In tjwdi caa 
Catholic -cheoiogj, from which, various Proces ant 
theologians have departed in one respect or 
another, a sacrament has its efficaev through the 
diVinc w llj the part of the recipient being to ac- 
cept with faith and in penitence for siu the bene 
£ts wh'ch -vre given Those sacraments are val d 
iti which the proper foim (words said) and mat 
ter (physical or material sign employed) are 
found, and the intention is to perform the 
Church’s rites Hence, m regular Catholic the 
ology, a sacrament is performed ex opere opera^ 
£o*j which signifies not mechanical operation but 
the divine rehabihiy in cariying out the purpose 
ot d sacrament despite the possible “unworthmess 
of the minister*” 

In each sacrament there are certain constant 
element^ including the matter and form, regu- 
larly known as mcn^^rientum, the grace or benefit 
of the sacrament, objective!} given but aubjec 
tively apprehended by faith, called the zurtusj 
the minister, v^ho acts always as the Church’s 
functional organ in celebrating the sacramentj 
and, in the case of the Eucharist, the res sacra- 
mtrtiy or thing of the yacrament, the body and 
blood of Christ 

The several rites traditionally listed as sacra 
ments are analyzed below under those elemenU 
Baptism — water ib the mattci > a formula staling 
the baptism in the triune name is the form, the 
minister is normally a priest, although in emer- 
gency a layman may act, the benefit is the wash- 
ing away of “original sin” (concupiscence is not 
removed), and incorporation into the Church 
Catholic theologians insist upon “baptismal re 
generation”*, with “character” given by the act, 
Protestants ha-'^e normally held to a more “declar- 
atory” conception of the sacrament 

Confirmation — ihe completion of baptism by 
“ordination” to full lay responsibility, the mat- 
ter is laymg-on of hands, chrism**, or both, the 
form is some reference to conferring of the Holy 
Spirit, the mmibter is normally a bishop, although 
(m Eastern Orthodox Churches) a priest may act 
as deputy, the benefit la empowering by the Holy 
Spirit for laj responsibility, for one who is bap- 
tized 

Penance^-^hy confession of sins m the presence 
of a piiest, and the statement by the pneat ot 
God’s forgiveness, absolution is convened in God’s 
name by the Church, the matter is some outward 
act to express reconciliation ^Ylth the Church after 
worthy confession (in contrition and faith) by 
the penitent, the form includes some words of ab- 
solution*, the minister is always a priest, the 
benefit, conferred upon a baptized person, la re 
mission of sms after baptism and "welcome into 
the Church’s fellowship which has m part been 
broken by sin. 

Holy Euenartst * — the matter i& bread and ■wine, 
the form is a consecrating prayer including “words 
of institution” set n. a formula of thanksgiving 
to God for the work of Christ, the benefit is 
'Strcnjlheo'ng ' ' “of soul, and n 
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■with God by asslmilatioa of Chnat as present in 
both humanity and deity, the minister is a priest, 
the recipient is a baptised, and normally (in 
Cathol’c communions) a confirmed person, the 
les sacramtnti is the true but spiritual body and 
blood of Christ present For further discussion 
of varying theologies of the Eucharist, cf Lord'i 
Sttpper. 

Holy Qriers — the conferring of power and 
privilege to a mimetrv, by a rite whose material 
means is imposition of hands, *hose form is some 
ordination formula defining the intention, the 
minister, normally a bishop (one ordained to or- 
dan), the recipient a baptized man, and the 
benefit the grace for ministering. For %'arying 
views of the ministry, cf. articles on that subject 

Hclj MatnDiO'rfj — an outward rite by which a 
life long monogamous union is entered upon by 
a man and woman, the Church’s function is to 
bless this mariiage The matter is a lawful con- 
tract of marriage, the form is the words used to 
indicate this contract, the minister la the two 
parties who marrv (in the west, although in the 
cast the priest i$ the minister) , the benefit is 
giacc to fulfil marriage’s purposes (union and 
mutual help, procreation of children, preservation 
of chastity, etc ), the recipients are baptized per- 
sons not barred by impediments* to marriage* 

Unction * — anointing of a sick (or in Roman 
practice, a dying) person, to confer grace in seri- 
oua ilInusB The matter is anointing with oil, 
the form, a prayer for grace, the minister a 
priest, the recipient, a bapCited person who is ill, 
the benefit, grace to assist in booilr illness, and 
remission of sins in special cases, but not sup- 
planting normal penance 

The outline given above is on the basis of 
normal western Catholic theology, departures from 
thn are made by various theologians, and Refor- 
mation and Protestant theology disregards all hut 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper For discussion 
of these views, cf articles on the particular faith 
of the several denominations See grace, inten- 
tion, sacramental, opus operatum, Peter Lombard. 

A L Lille/, Sacrame'iti (IJSP) , Pohle Preusj, 
Dogmatic 2tigolog^ (191’ 1917), F f Hall, Dog~ 
matte Theology 11909-1920) oi Hall tana Hal- 
lock), Outiinsi of Dogmatic Theology (1935) For 
hi toncal development, Pourrat, Theofogy of the Sac 
fetmenit (1910), Lowther Clarke and Harris (eds ), 
hnurgy and Worship (1932) w x p. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus: The name of many re- 
ligious congregations, and also the object of many 
devotions, each of them being but a special form 
of devotion to Jesus n.n.w 

sacred literatures. Since prehistoric time the 
peoples of the earth ha/e t.ansmitted from gener- 
ation to generation the growing heritage of wis- 
dom learned by hard evpenence in their struggle 
for the matenal and social goods of life The 
custodians of the lore were the old men, the 
priests and seers The wisdom consisted of the 
legends of the past, heroic tales, origin myths, 
ceremonials, spells and incantations, h>mns to the 
gods, moral codes and practical techniques- This 
hentagr w»i taught to the young only sfter so 


emn initiation* It was the sacred treasure-store 
of tribal wisdom As the tradition grew it re 
quired a soecializcd clan to keep it in tnemor) 
and transmit it orally, Even after the coming of 
writing, the Hindus for many centuries preferred 
to preser e then sacred learning by oral transmis 
Sion Early or late, however, all peoples oi high 
culture recorded the sacred lore in a book, the 
hook par excellence, nucleus and fountain-head of 
their religious literatures 

The sacred heritage is always deeply revered 
Initiation ceremonies at adolescence* in preliterate 
cultures and for novices in preparation for the 
priesthood at all times are intended to instill aa 
awed reverence for the ancient lore Attitudes 
toward Scriptures vary from a deep respect for 
the treasured wisdom of the past to biblioiatrv* 
The sacred books have been treated as divine 
revelation*, as teaching that saves, as a heritage 
of social wisdom or as records of the divine age 
which justify a lacial hope Direct diviae revela 
tion hus been claimed for the Zoroaatrian, Jewish 
Christian and Moslem Scriptures The Hinda 
sacred books are also revelation, embodying the 
truth “seen” in ancient time by the nsku* and 
handed down word by word, syllable by syllable 
through a long line of teachers The divine light 
which insphed the teachings of the Sikh gwas* 
remains enshr ned in their idolized holy bible 
The Buddhist and Jam Scriptures recoid the gos 
pets of the great teachers who pointed the way to 
salvation The idea of divine revelation would 
be nieanmgleSB tor them since these great sages 
were teachers of both gods and men China’s 
sacred books embody a heritage of social and phi- 
losophic wisdom and make ho claim to divme in- 
spiration*. The Japanese books are presented as 
history reaching back to the age of the gods 
Their divme authority supports the philosophy of 
the throne, race and empire. 

Sacred literatures are usually divided into two 
classes, (1) the canon of revealed truth or the 
teachings of the masters and their immediate dis 
ciples and (2) the tradition, commentaries and 
development of the teaching by later thinkers, 
which has a leaser degree of sanctity 

The writings that have come down to ua from 
Egvpt and Babvloma are heavily weighted with 
ritual magic They conaist of variants of old 

myths, spells and incantations, prajera, hjmns to 
the gods, ritual on behalf of the dead, festival 
songs, lamentations, moral tales and proverbial 
wisdom 

The earliest sacred books of India were the 

'Bah, Yayur, and SsUrna Vedas, “the Triple Veda” 
The ten books of the Rigveda contain more than 
a thousand hymns used m connection with the 
sacrifices The Sdmaveda is a collection of the 
many melodies to which the hymns were chanted 
The Yajurvsda consists of Sacrificial formulae 

with instructions as to how the words and ges 

hires fall into their proper places in the rhythm 
of the sacrifice Each of these Vedas had its 
own class of priestly specialists A fourth Veda, 
the Athesmet^ was added later- Into it are gath 
cned 730 magi spells fo the of all 
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kinds of desires To eack of the four Vedas were 
added Bfdhm<mas, Aratf^akas and U^antsAads. 
The Srdhipzan^s are massive te^ts for the special- 
ists in the sacrificial techniques giving directions 
and eipUnationa of the ceremonies mixed with 
thenrizing, speculation and philosophiaing on their 
significance- The Artznyakas, called the Forest 
Books because they were taught in the eecreev of 
the forest, are fanciful and mvstical meditations 
on the meaning of the ritual lore The U-patts- 
shads are philosophic texts in which the idea of a 
spiritual absolute comes to full flower and realiza- 
tion of the unity of the soul and this timeless be- 
ing IS proclaimed as the wav of salvation All the 
foregoing works aie sruti (^srti)^ sacred in the 
highest sense They embody the revelation “seen'* 
by the rw/i'J 

Tradition, smr£i^ begins with the three Katps^ 
sufrasj the Scania, G-rAya and DkarffM, attached 
to each of the Vedas and considered compulsory 
sacred learning The Sroit^ia-suiras are very con- 
densed handbooks for specialixed priests giving 
instructions in the conduct of the sacrifices The 
CrJtyz-suiraiy “House Books'', deal with the rites 
tor the ciisis points of life from birth to death 
and the family s^enflee? The Dharma-^sutras are 
hw books, laying down the rules of conduct for 
the four stages of lite, the duties of the king and 
the code^ of the four main classes of society 

For the last two thousand years the real bible 
of popular Hinduism has been the two great 
epics, the Makahharata and the Ramayanoy and 
the Ruri'tuis The epica were originally heroic 
ballads later transformed b> priests into poems 
preaching salvation by faith through the earthly 
incarnation of the high god, In their early form 
the Furd-nas dealt with origins, cosmogony and 
genealogies j but they also became sectarian works 
celebrating the saving power of the popular gods, 
especially Vtsr^u and Stva The later Tantnc lit- 
erature is the religious eYpresaion of the resurgent 
pre-Aryan culture centering in the mother god- 
desses In addition to philosophic teaching^ tn- 
Etruction in conduct and ceremonials, the TanSras 
are much concerned with magic techniques and 
yoga. 

The Jam canon of scriptures, the Agamasj was 
fixed, accoidmg to tradition, in 300 B C After 
a final revision it was put into written form about 
454 AD It consists of eleven Avgas (the 
twelfth is lost), twelve Upangas, ten Fatnnas, six 
Chheda-sUtras and four Mula-sutras. The various 
sections are not restricted to specific topic**. The 
worldview, doctrine of salvation, monastic rules and 
discipline, the moral code and the rules for ascetics 
are presented in the Angas-, Most of these themes 
recur m the Msda-Sf(£ras. The Chheda-sutras em- 
phasize especially the monastic rules In addition 
to doctrine and discipline, the Upangas and 
Fmnn-as teach astronomy, astrology, physiology 
and geography 

I ike all the other sacred books of India, the 
Buddhut teachings were transmitted orally for 
many centuries and reduced to writing only 
toward the close of the first century B C The 
can m of early Buddhism m its final revision of 


247 B C IS made up of three baskets, Ttp^taka 
(Sk^ Trtpiiaka). The sermon basket, Sutta- 
pftakay in five diviaions, includes many hundreds 
of longer and shorter discourses on the doctrine, 
in which Gotaraa or his immediate disc^iples ex 
pound the teaching The Vt'va'^a^Fiiaka ex- 
pounds and explains the discipline for monks 
The AhdhavzTna-pttakay a later addition, is com- 
posed of discussions of doctrinal, philosophical 
and psychological themes With the development 
of different schools of thought, the contents of 
this section of the scriptures varied according to 
the peculiar emphases of the sects 

As the early HZnaydna Budahistn gradually 
changed to the Mahaydnay a new sacred literature 
appeared to embody the new gospel Three lives 
of Buddha mark the progressive transition from 
the early to the later interpretation of the Master 
—the M.ahd-^(tstiiy the Buddha-chai^ta and the 
Laljia Visiara^ Of the many sut^as of Biahdydn^ 
Buddhism the most imoortant ate Saddkarma’‘ 
psmdanh&y “the Lotus of the Good Law”, in which 
the Buddha preaches the gospel surrounded by an 
innumerable host of super-human beings, the 
Praynaparamilaf philosophic texts, expounding the 
doctrine of the void, the Dasahhisrmsvara.y explain- 
ing the ten stages on the way to Buddahood, the 
Samadk^rdjay on the stages of meditation leading 
to highest enlightenment, the Kdrandavyuha, 
glorifying Avalokitesvara the bodhisattva of provi- 
dence and mercy, the Oa-ndavyuhay celebrating 
Manjusti, bodhisaltva of W’lsdom, the Lankdvatd'^a, 
an exposition of the teaching with an eye on rival 
Hindu schools, the SnKjarnapTabhasay on philosophy 
and ritual, the Siik/sdvaftvyShaj praise of Amit- 
3bha, Buddha of saving grace, and the glories of 
his Western Paradise The Toibdgata guhyaka 
is a Buddhist 'Tantruy very similar to the Tantric 
terts of Hinduism. 

The sacred book of the Sikh^, the Adi-Granthy 
IS a collection of the writings of the first five 
gurus beginning wdth Nanak (b 1469) It in- 
cludes hymns, prayers, theology and religious 
teaching Since the close ot the 1‘^th century the 
book has talcen the place of the living gurus and 
receives divine honors 

The sacred literature of Zoroastrianism fared 
badly during its first thousand veare The canon, 
lived in the 4th century AD is only a fragmen- 
taiy reconstruction of the original Avesta It 
includes the Ttw-rwi, lecords relating to morality, 
theology and ceremony (the GdtBur, attributed to 
Zoroaster himself, belong in this section), the 
Vsspar/id, xiivacations, the YasAtSy hymns of praise 
of the divine company surrounding Ahura Mazda, 
Nyas^sAes and GdAsy litanies, and the Ven-dsdddj a 
priestly code giving detailed instruction regarding 
purification, punishments and techniques of expia- 
tion Religious texts of later origin, with, the 
sacredness of tradition, are the Dznkarf, legendary 
materials and philosophic thinking of an age a 
thousand years later than the prophet, the Bun 
dahtskn- and the Arda Vtraf Nameki dealing with 
eschatology, cosmogony and cosmology, ^dyast la* 
idyasty on the proper and improper, Dd^psian>-t^ 
Dfntk^ religious opinions^ and Shikand Gumanik 
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treasure-tro-ve of social experience associated with 
their names As the basis ot the education and 
trammg of oiScials they have had a far-reaching 
influence in the shaping of Chinese culturcj espe- 
cially during the last two thousand )ears The 
te'^ts tall into two groups, the Five Classics and 
the Four Books The Classics include the Shu-' 
C^fngf the book o£ historyj the Shih~Chtn-g, a 
book of 305 odes, some of them poetry collected 
from the various states and some odes used on 
ceremonial occasions, the / Chingy or Book of 
Changes, developed from the ancient technique of 
divination into moral and political essays, the 
Lt Chi; a compendium of ceremonial usages and 
rules of propriety, the ChHUj annals of the 

state of Lu from 722-484 B.C- The Four Books 
are the Lun-Yui Analects, conversations of Con- 
fucius and his disciples, the Ta Hsueky the Great 
Learning (its teaching is intended to lead one ‘‘to 
exemplify illustrious virtue, to love the people and 
to rest in the highest good’O* fbe Chung Yung; 
the Doctrine of the Mean, expounding the vir- 
tues oT the superior man, the five relationships of 
a harmonious society and the relation of human 
nature to the cosmic order These last two texts 
are included in the Lt Ch Last of the Four 
Books 18 a collection of the political, moral and 
philosophical discussions of Mencius 

The classic of the early Taoist school In China 
IS the Tao Te Chngy 2 collection of aphorisms 
on the nature of the Tao, the cosmic ultimate and 
Tef Its manifestation through, human nature 
The reieUtiona given by Allah to Mohammed 
during the years of his service as warrior m 
Mecca and Apostle of God at Medina were col- 
lected after his death into the 114 Surahs of the 
Koran Mohammed thought his messages came 
through the angel Gabriel from the same divine 
book from which Jews and Christians before him 
received their revelations. Moslem dogma claims 
that the book is uncreated and has existed eter- 
nally with God After the death of the prophet, 
it became the primary authority for the law codes 
which developed in the various areas of the Mos- 
lem world Both education and worship depend 
for their materials upon the Koran* 

The Kojiki (712 AD) and the Nthongt (720 
AiD.) are the two chief texts of the sacred litera- 
ture of Japanese Shinto Both of them are 
chronicles of ancient times They deal with the 
origins of the islands and of the gods, myth* of 
the di\ine age, the establishment of the imperial 
dynasty by the Sun Goddess, Amaterasu, and his- 
tonee of the emperors A third book, the Kupki, 
was lost by £re but Its material Is probably em- 
bodied in the Nthongt A tenth century work, 
the Engishth; deecnbes the official Shinto cere- 
monies and includes a collection of Nortto, ritual 
spells. Japanese ideas of a divine emperor, of 
their peculiar advantages and obllgatlonfl as a 
3 >eaple oud oi their ziati^onal destiny arc mo^cd 
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World, ed by R O Ballou (1939), M Wmlsnim 
A History of Indian Ltternture, trans Mrs S Kftlcqr 
& H Kohn (1927-33) , the Hymns of the Rjgveda 
trans R T H GnlSlh, 3rd ed (1920-2S) f Ma 
hibharata, trans M. N Dutt (IS95 1903) Pa 
mdyava, trans M N Dutt (1891-93) , A Guennot 
Ld Religion Dxaina pt 1, chap 9 (192<5j , Snored 
Books of the Buddhists, trans by various Oriental 
scholars (1S9S ) The Adt Gratili or Hah 

Scttpturei of the Slits, trans Ernest Trompp (1377] 
H A Giles, A History of Chinese Literature (1901) 

J Legge, The Chinese Classics (1861 72) . 
Koran, trans J M Rodwell (1909) , Koiikl 
tons B H Chamberlain, Transactions at the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, SuppI to vol 10. Hihongi, trans 
W G Aston (1924) A as 


sacred thread: A thread worn from the time of 
mitiaGon by members of the three higher or 
twtee-born castes in India c t B 


sacred vessels' Utensils used m Temple* serv 
ice In the Jerusalem Temple there was a specia! 
Vessel Chamber Into which priests entered only 
after sanctifying themselves, by ceremoniouslj 
washing their hands and feet. For the Temple 
sacrifices, the vessels used included dishes, bas 
kets, pitchers, ladles, spoons, basins and covets 
In the incense service there were various snufi 
dishes, tongs and candlesticks In all, the 
Temple had 93 vessels which were made of silver, 
gold, copper and brass The sacred vessels of 
the modern synagogue* include the “eternal 
light", candelabra, a vine goblet, ait incense bor 
and various adornments on the Pentateuchal* 
scroll nan 


sacredness That quafity which belongs to per 
sons or things by viitue of their being dedicated 
to deity or consecrated to religious uses Con 
traated with profane. According to E Durfc 
heitn* whatever society sanctifies is sacred Ac 
cording to R Otto* the sacred or holy is the 
unique and distinctive nature of deity and the 
experience of it is jus generis, the original and 
irreducible root of religion nwr 

sacrifice, Christian: (For background, see sac- 
rifice, Hebrew and Jewish) Sacrifice may have 
originated m common feasting and other sharing 
of group life With monarchic government, 
bringing cattle and fruitf to the king to enable 
his hospitality may have incited like offerings to 
God — ^rocal-and drink-offerings. The ethicLumg 
of God’s requirements gave disobedience the char 
acter of sinj hence sin- or guilt-ofFerings sacrifice 
becomes piacular, expiatory But perfecting of 
conception of Cod’s holinesa makes such recom- 
pense unavailing, what is demanded is beyond 
man Whence the thought of divine remedy for 
sin, sacrifice, expiation, no longer man’s offering 
but provision of redemptive* grace*’ God’s 
Righteous Servant is led to the slaughter, justi 
fits many by bearing their iniquities (Isa S3 7, 

13 ) 
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Chnstiaa sacn£ce embodies all values of tbis 
^reat tradition, that of Chn&t U the perfect sm- 
offermir, providing full atonement* (Heb 9 24 — 
10 18) Jesus views His own sacn£ce under 

highest of 0 T protot>pes the divine Servant in 
whom God’s gracious energies flow redemptively 

to man (Lk 4 I7if, Mtt 12 14-21, Mk. 10 
42 45) 

The sufSciencv of Christ’s sacrifice is the 
Chufch''5 common faith Catholics so confess as 
\n.eJl as Evangelicals, their claim that ‘the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist* is a propitiatory and uai- 
petratory sacrifice’ (Thorndike) is on the ground, 
not of need of other sacrifice, but that Christ’s 
own IS, by Himself within the veil, continually 
offered (Heb 9: 24, 10 19“21) This to Prot- 
estants IS medieval accretion to Sacrament (9th 
centurv to Innocent III) , Christ’s expiation la 
once for all, there needs no more sia-offenng but 
only thank-offering for reconciliation. Christ has 
effected As the early fathers ‘our sacrifice Is the 
offering of praver and praise and a humble heart’ 
Yet essentiallVj for Catholics and Protestants, there 
15 One Sacrifice All look finallv to Chnst’s self- 
offenng wherein God laid the entail of sin and 
opened from the heart of the human jungle the 
wav to Himself, all own the call, not to repeat 
the Sacrifice, but to sacrificial devotion to Him 
who-jO It was, to them for whom it was, in grate- 
ful remembrance thereof See mass, Roman Cath- 
olic propitiation, redemption 

F C N Hicks, Thf FuUnesj of Sacrifice (1930) ; 
V Tajior, Jesus and Hts Setertfiee (1937) j,i 

sacrifice, eucharlstic: See mass, Roman Catho- 
lic 

sacrifice, Hebrew and Jewish' The principle 
medium of worship of the Deity, both m the 
ancient religion of Israel and in the eariieet 
stages of evolving Judaism The principles and 
rules of this sacrifice are formulated in detail in 
the books of Leviticus, Numbers and Deuterono- 
my** Primarily sacrifices seem tef represent 
either the food* given to the Deitj or a gift ten- 
dered to Him Ancient Israelite sacrifices fell into 
two broad classifications, a) the covenant-sacrifice, 
wherein the sacrifice constituted a sacrament or 
sacred meal, at which the Deity was regarded as 
host and the aacrlficer and his family and friends 
as guests, the latter consuming the major portion 
of the sacrifice, but leaving the choice portions 
for the Deity, and thus, through this process of 
eating together, establishing a covenant* and bond 
of relationship between Deity and worshipers, 
and b) the taboo-eacnfice, which assumed basically 
that all the products of nature, such as gram, 
fruits, domestic animals and even human beings, 
were created bv the Deitv, and eo in principle be- 
longed to Him Therefore a taboo was inherent 
m them and forbade their use for the ordinary 
purposes of daily existence, until they were re- 
deemed The underlying principle of redemption 
was that the sacrifice to the Deitv of a part of 
the object removed the taboo, redeemed the re- 
mainder and rendered it fit for profane use. This 


taboo-sacrifice consisted usually of the first, and 
presumably the beat, part of the tabooed object, 
le, first-truit* and firstling sacrifices In contra- 
distinction to the co\enant'-sacnfice, under no con- 
dition might the hacnficer partake of or derive 
benefit from hia taboo-sacrifice This had either 
to be burned completely upon the altar, or else 
a small, sjmbohc portion thereof was burned, and 
the remainder was given to the priests or to the 
poo^, regarded as the clients of the Deitv 

Sacrifices consisted of only domestiL animals, 
grain and the first-truits of trees, T.jnevards and 
gardens Under no condition might wild animals 
be sacrificed In addition to offering the entire 
ammah or at least a portion thereof, to the Deity, 
the blood had either to be sprinkled upon the 
altar or else he allowed to soak into the ground 
Accordingly sacrifices could be offered only at a 
sanctuary Originally every domestic animal slain 
for food as well as for speufle worship was re 
garded as a sacrifice, of which the prescribed por 
tions had to be given, to the Deity The Deutero- 
nomic Reformation, in 621 BC, legislated that 
sacrifices might be offered at only the one, single 
sanctuary in the entire land, the Temple at jeru 
Salem (Deut 12), with this, of necessity. It abol- 
ished the ancient practice and permitted the 
slaughter of animals for food purposes alone, but 
It leaffirmed the principle that the blood might 
never be eaten 

In the po^t-exihe* period (le, after 539 BC ) 
Jewish sacrificial practice was systematiicd The 
ancient covenant^sacnfice was now designated as 
the “peace-offenng”, while the taboo-«acnfice was 
divided into several classifications, the ‘‘burnt- 
oftenng”*, the “meal-offermg”, the “sin-offermg’^ 
with its subordinate classification, the “guilt of 
fermg”, both working atonement for sms. The 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem by the 
Romans m 70 AD brought the entire Jewish 
sacrificial sj-stem to a sudden and permanent end 
According to the dictum of the Rabbis of that 
period, prayer and service in the synagogue super 
seded sacrifice as the basic medium of divine 
■worship 

See altar, blood, feasting, holocaust 

W Robertson Smith, The Relsgton of the Semites 
(London, 1927), 3rd ed , G B Grav, Sacrrfice in 
the Old Testament (Oxford, 1925). j 

sacrifice, human* See human sacrifice 

sacrifice m pnmitive religion: See primitive 
religion 

sacrilege: The desecration or profanation of 
sacred things Sacrilege was a violation of tabu, 
the primitive defense against it, and was believed 
to be fraught with mystic danger The 0 T 
contains many examples of the offense and its 
punishment. See Judges viL 20-25 for the graphic 
storj of Achau- In classical Greek and Roman 
usage the term referred to theft of property dedi- 
cated to sacred uses but it has been stretched far 
bejond these limits In English law it js break- 
ing into a place of worship with intent to steal 
therefrom The term haa gradually loat lU 
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magical import and punishment for the offense 
has been greatly mitigited r w F 

sacristan. (Fr. trom Latin sneer) A church offi- 
per, aometiroes m orders, ■who cares for oacted 
vessels, vestments*, etc. Formerly, a sexton* 

T J.B 

sacristy: (Latin, sace-, sacred) A room in a 
church near the high altar, used as a vestry, the 
storage of vestments and where much of the busi- 
ness of the church is transacted F.T.P. 

Sadducees, the; The Sadducees — the name of 
the party that opposed the teachings and doctrines 
of the Pharisees* during the latter half of the 
Second Commonwealth 

The name “Saddueee” may best be taken to 
mean anyone who is a avmpathiaer with the 
Zadokites, the priestly descendants of Zadok, tne 
high priest in the days of David and Solomon. 
The party was composed largely of the wealthier 
elements of the population — the powerful prtests, 
the prosperous merchants and the worldly aris- 
tocracy — and represented a more conservative 
point of view The major di'fference between 
them and the Pharisees lay in their attitudes 
toward the Oral Law The Sadducees refused to 
accept any of the oral traditions with which the 
Pharisees supplemented the Written Law The 
Sadducees denied the idea of the resurrection of 
the body Aside from these broad disputes, there 
were a great many legal ritualistic details, espe- 
cially those connected wi*h the Tetnole*, upon 
which these two paities differed 

For a bibliography, see Pharisees, the 
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sadhana; In Tantric Buddhism* it means a cere- 
mony hy the performance of which the worshiper 
renders visible anv god he desires and Is enabled 
to get control of the deitv It is also used in 
Hinduism to denote the means through which the 
Hindu mystic attains to samadht** csb 

Saint Simon, Claude Henri de Rouvroy, 
Comte de: (1 760-1 82S) As a social reformer he 
made central the seminal ideas of the increasing 
use of positive science, free from a purely con- 
jectural basis, as a foundation for a new and 
better social order In achieving the new order 
the external form of government was to him a 
matter of indifference The insight into the har- 
mony of interests was his life-long guiding prin- 
ciple as a social reformer. Theie must be a 
new Christianity concerned not as of old with 
preparation for a future life, but with the physical 
and moral betterment of the humbler classes in 
this life Though he had lost his fortune, he 
continued to have faith in the advent of a bettei 
social order. He advocated a new sc'ence of 
society to do away with the inequalities in the 
distribution of property, power and happiness, He 
suggested in an undeveloped form most of the 
ideas of August Comte* His numerous disciples 
extended and transformed his social views to cr- 
tntvigant di ‘ona, changing them fium a 


movement Into a social cult of degenerate foria 
See communistic settlements, secular, social gospel 
Oeuvres da Sami Simon tPaiis, 1865-187717 vols 
4C. G Brunet, Le mysitciime de Samt-Stman ’(PatK 
1925) , E M Butler, Tie Saini Simonian religion in 
Cirmany, a itudy of the Yoang Getmnn mSvement 
(Cambridge, 192(51 , S Chatlety, Hiifoire da mmt 
Sttnjmsme (iS25 1864) (Pans, 1931) , H Sluae 
Car!}te ard the Smitl Sitnaniani, the concebt at his' 
tortcul periodicity (1941) ^ 

saints, canonization of: See canonization 

saints, conomsinion of. See communion of 

saints 

saints’ plays See religious drama 

saints, veneration' The honor or homage, called 
“dulia”, paid by tlie Christian to saints because 
of their worthiness, an honor expressed m his 
imitating them and asking their ititeicession be. 
fore God. See beatificatioii, canonization, fes 
tivals and holy days, patron saints Cf Maty, 
cult of I. R w 

Satvism, Shivism, Shivaism* One of the two 
majoi theistic sects of Hinduism which centers its 
worship about the great personal god, Shiva, or 
his wives Like Vi.-hnuiiiT) *■ it attracts people of all 
kinds Within it may he found the most elevated 
and sophisticated beliefs and practices as well as 
some that are naive, and even debasing Various 
sub-sects emphasize each some special aspect of 
the god, thus to some he is the supreme ascetic, to 
others it is his destructive and creative power that 
IS important, to others still he is the ultimate re 
alltv behind all that exists. He is the obiect of 
contemplation of the philosopher but also the oh 
jeef of bhtikti or devotion to countless worshipers 
The Shaktas (See SKaktism) woiship his shaktt, 
Kali or Durgi, while manv worship him m his 
elephant headed son Ganesha and other local 
deities See Hinduism csb 

snlamnnder : (Greek, salamandra) An amphibian 
once believed by many people to be able to live 
unharmed in fire, an elemental spirit living m 
fire, according to the theory of Paracelsus, a 
nymph m water, svlph in air, and gnome in earth 

F L p 

Salmeroti, Alphonsus: (1SIS-1SS5) Spanish 
Jesuit, theologian and exegete He was lafluen 
tial ut the Council of Treat*, and published com 
mentaiies on the Gospels, Acta of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles of St. Paul k i R 

salvation The term used in Christianity to ex- 
press the supreme benefit which is afforded man- 
kind through the life and death of Jesus Christ 
the savior, sent of God expressly to redeem man 
and restore the broken fellowship which evil had 
wrought between God and man The vvord was 
used in the OT., though not with identical mean- 
ing There is an equivalent term used in Hindu- 
ism, moksha or release Other religions lack a 
specific wold, but cadi one docs hold out a su 
preme good to men who fulfill the conditions, 
Jort »• Chri ’ ' doei. It might therefore be 
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convenient tor the purposes of comparative re- 
ligion to define salvation as the goal ot religion, 
that highest good which anv faith offers to its 
followers. 

Just as within Christianity all do not conceive 
of salvation in the same way, so in other faiths 
the ideal and the method of its attainment mav 
vary considerably Some general types of idea 
may be noted. Thus, salvation may be this- 
ivorldlv or other-worldly I it may be individual or 
social, It may be attained once and for ail, or 
it may be conceived of as a process of gro-wth, 
it may be dominantly an escape, salvation from 
something, sin, fear, danger, death, or it may be 
conceived of as chiefly positive, saved to or for 
something, it may be conditioned or it mav he 
absolute and eternal Salvation may he won bv 
self effort or by the aid of a savior. It may 
be attained through r^orks, something one does, 
asceticism, performance of ceremonies, moral ef- 
fort, self surrender, it may be won through jatth 
m a savior, sometimes vicariously, or if may be 
won through some kind of saving knanXidge A 
brief characterization of the ideal and method in 
the great living religions follows Obviously in 
so brief a sketch, only dominant concepts can be 
indicated 

Suddktsm Primitive Buddhism (Hinayana) held 
out as the ideal the attainment of Nirvana, or 
the cessation of the round of rebirth, a state of 
"passionless peace”, possibly even annihilation. 
It was to be attained stricClv by self-effort, the 
belief m the four Noble Truths and the following 
of the Eight-told Path Mahayana or Northern 
Buddhism conceived the ideal as that of attaining 
Buddhihood This could be done by passing 
through ten stages in the latter of which the as- 
pirant after Buddhahood, a Boddhisattva, became 
himself a cosmic helper, or savior to others. Pop- 
ular northern sects hold out salvation in the 
western Paradise to those who exercise faith, de- 
votion, love, toward some one of the great savior 
Buddhas, of whom Amitabha Omito-fu in China, 
Amida m Japan, is chief. (See Buddhist Termi- 
nology ) 

Chinese rcligtons Confucianism has been dom- 
inantly this-worldly in character, and reliance has 
been mainly upon the performance of works, de- 
fined chiefly in terms of moral effoit Taoism as 
a religion has been distinctly moie other-worldly, 
borrowing heavily from Buddhism’s heavens and 
hells, and appealing to the gods for help In 
Its philosophical form salvation was to be won 
chiefly through aon-action. (Sec Chinese Termi- 
nology.) 

ChTtsiianiiy Salvation within Christianity is 
variously conceived All giotips agree that in 
some manner it is mediated to man through Jesus, 
though Jesus’ part in the process difiers widelv 
according to the group In the Unitarian type 
of Christianity, and in Liberal Christianity gen- 
erally, the work of Christ is that of reconciling 
man to God, and salvation is achieved through 
the faithful embodiment in life and character of 
the spirit and ideals of Jesus In Conservative 
Christian ty uuilnding both Pr ts and Cath- 
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olics of all varieties, salvation is vicariously won 
for humanity bv the suffering, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus In the beginning man had beep 
sinless but Adam’s fall brought upon humanity 
an entail of guiit which must be removed in 
some vvay bctoie God could forgive man and 'e 
store hun to the fekowsbip -which had been broken 
bv sin In some manner, variously conceived b> 
diSerent groups, the suffering and death of Christ 
vveie the sufficient means of offsetting man’s guilt, 
an that if appropriated by faith ot through the sac 
raments or by some other method, man could feel 
himself forgiv-cu and restored to divine sonship 
The Roman Catholic has held that only through 
the sacraments can the grace of Christ be made 
available to man and the sacraments are alone to 
be adinmiatered by the church which Christ 
founded This seemed to Martin Luther to be a 
reassertion of tke ancient Hebrew emphasis upon 
salvation bv works or the fulfillment of the law 
He reacted strongly against this to the Pauline 
basis of salvation by faith, and most of Protestant- 
ism has maintained this faith emphasis 

The ideal has been for the most part, other 
worldly in character, tliough always with sortie re- 
gard for the present life Roman Catholiasm 
introduced into the thought an intermediate stage 
of purgatory” through which all save the most 
worthy must pass befor^ the atta-nment of full 
salvation From the time of .Augustine, there has 
evisted the belief among some churches that sal- 
vation 13 only for the elect, that God chooses 
whom he will for salvation. Within Protestant 
ism, Calvinism has upheld this view. Liberal 
Christianity whether Socmian, Pelagian or the 
Unitarian tvpe as well as the Liberal Protestant 
type has generally emphasized the this-worldly 
aspects of salvation, though at the same time 
looking toward a full realization of the good life 
in a life to come Universaliam, a comparatively 
modern movement within Christianity, has stressed 
the belief in the ultimate salvation of all men, thus 
denying a widespread orthodox insistence upon 
the everlasting punishment of the wicked 

In genera], the emphasis has been upon indi- 
vidual salvation, but in recent times there has ap 
peered a Btrongly social emphasis Not only in- 
dividual men but society itself must be redeemed 
See assurance of salvation, atonement, conversion, 
Gnosticism) mystery religions, order of salva 
tion, redemption, regeneration, sotenology, 
terminlsm 

Hinduism*- The salvation ideal and method 
m Hinduism vanes from period to period. In 
Vedic Hinduism the ideal -was distinctly this 
worldly and was mainly concerned with an 
abundant physical and social life, though there 
was the beginning of an interest in an other- 
worldly existence The method of attainment 
of salvation was chiefly through sacrifice 
Most of the hymns of the Rig-Veda which ac- 
companied the sacrifice are expresaive of the de- 
sire for a full and abundant physical life The 
ideal in the Brahmanic period becomes Increasing- 
ly other-worldly in character, and the concepts of 
Karra and ran ^tion begm to emerge 
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Mokska IS attained primarily still, through, the 
faithful performance of the cult, which has now 
grown enormously comple'^ and exacting. 

In Philosophic Hiiidtjiaiii the ideal has become 
distinctly that of escape from the round of re^ 
birth Inasmuch as thie ultimate release removed 
one from the earthly plane it is other-worldly, or 
at least, not this-worldly in character The 
means to salvation is predommantiv that of 
knowledge. Distinct Indian schools define the 
necessary knowledge in dilferent ways, for the 
Vedanta in its final development it was knowl- 
edge of the alone reality of Brahman-Atman and 
the Identification of the selt with God For the 
Sankhya school, it was the knowledge of the 
Complete separateness of matter and spirit, and 
Other Schools had slightly differing views The 
metKod of attaining knowledge was through medi- 
tation or Yoga It was possible only through 
abandonment of the normal, work-a-day life of 
the world. 

Devotional Hinduism, or Thei&tic 
conceived of salvation aa the attainment of 
Heaven or as eternal existence in the presence of 
god, and 30 is also other-worldly A great 
variety of heaT<ens and hells are thought of 
through which one may pass before attaining the 
highest heaven. This ideal is generally consid- 
ered by the Philosophic Hindus as only a lesser 
and incomplete ealvation, but for the followers 
of the great theistic cults, it furnished an adequate 
ideal. The goal was to be attained mainlv 
through le, faith, demotion, love, 

or service to one of the great personal deities, 
Vishnu, Krishna, Kama, Shiva, Kali or others de- 
pending on the particular sect to which one be- 
longed. 

The Sikh ideal of salvation is essen- 
tuliy that of the devotional sects and the method 
IS Bhakti-Marga 

lahv* The Jam religion founded by Mahavira 
in the 6th century B.C. as a protestant movement 
in Hinduism, holds as .its ideal escaue from re- 
birth, just as most of the Hindus do It 13 there- 
fore other-worldly, or at least not this-worldly in 
character Its hells and heavens are likewise im- 
permanent Unlike most schools of Hinduiem 
and like Buddhism, the attainment of salvation 
18 wholly by self-effort, for the gods, if any exist, 
can afford no help to man. The method of sal- 
vation IS that of Karma-Marga, or works Em- 
phasis IS placed upon the three jewels, right faith, 
right knowledge, right conduct, but it la upon aa- 
cetic practices and the observance of non-injury 
or ahti^sha that greatest stress is placed 

Jetmsh* The earliest Hebrew concept of salva- 
tion was distinctly this-worldly and social m na- 
ture The developraent of a concept of the after- 
life as anjthmg beyond a colorless, rather unpleas- 
ant continued existence came quite late in Hebrew 
history Nor did the individual ideal emerge un- 
til near the time of the exile Later Judaism bc- 
carne other-worldly and continued bo until now, 
though the preeminent emphasis, particularly of 
the reformed groups, is distinctly this-worldlv m 
character Salvation was and still though 0 
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be possible through obedience to the will of God 
The emphasis has been chiedy upon doing rather 
than belief or faith Sometimes ritual works as 
fiume central importance but, particularly m 
prophetic religion, the demands have been pn 
manly ethical A. trace of the idea of a tressurv 
of merit whereby one ts helped by the merit ot 
hi3 ancestors occurs at some periods, but in the 
matp, man has had to win Salvation through his 
own effort and hia trust in the goodness and 
power of God 

Moslem* The Moslem ideal has from the first 
been other-worldly and the emphasis seems to be 
strongly upon the idea of escape from the judg 
meat of Allah The method of salvation is pre 
dominantly that ot doing, that is, works, the 
performance of the five or six obligations that 
rest upon all Moslems, repeating the creed, re 
peating the five daily prayers, fasting, alms giv 
ing, making the holj pilgrimage, and heeding the 
call to the holy war, though the two latter seem 
not to he universally demanded Belief is also 
requisite, that is, belief in the oneness of God, 
that Mohammed is his prophet, the belief in the 
Holy Book, the Koran, the belief m judgment 
and in angels All this is however complicated 
by the fact that ultimate salvation depends upon 
election to salvation by Allah himself Only 
those whom he elects, whatever they mav do or 
bdieve, are finally saved In the Shuh sect there 
are some indications ot a salvation by faith con 
cept 

Zoroesinantsm* Zoroastrianism was from the 
first other-worldly m character, though the other- 
worldly element became much more marked in 
its later development. Cod is righteous and con 
demns evil men to destruction but the good to 
eternal life The method of salvation seems 
clearly to be that of works The emphasis is 
upon good thoughts, good words, good deeds, and 
man largely earns what he gets m an after life 
by hia thoughts, words and deeds. Later Zoroas 
tfianism has an elaborate eschatology in which 
a savior, Saoshyant, appears as a help toward sal 
vation 

Gcnpssl Charles S Braden, Mart's Quest for 
Salvattou (1941) J W Parker, The Usa of Saha 
Hart sn the World's Relrt;sotss {London, 19i5) HiN 
»ursM Rudolph Otto, Irsdta s Reli^son of Grace 
(London, 1930) , Sidney Cave, Kedempitott, Hsadst 
atrd Chrisstan (London, 1919) Chbistianity and 
Judaism George B Stevens, The Chfjstsan Doctrsne 
of Sahestrort (1917) , George W Richards, Cfirssiiars 
Ways of Salvatsors (1903) , Albert C Knudson, The 
Doctrrrse of Redsmpteoa (1933) , George' Cross 
Chnsitan Salva'son, A Modern Irttcrpretattott of Sal 
ttasroN (1923) , Charles S Braden, Varseiies of Attter 
rears Rclr^ion (1936), John C Bennett, Soctal Sal 
vatisn (1935) cSB 

Salvation Army: An international religious and 
philanthropic organiaation founded by William 
Booth (IS29-i912), an English evangelist who 
began his religious carter in boyhood as a local 
preacher of the Wesleyan Methodists at Notting 
ham, England. In IS49 he came to London, 
where his sensational methods of slum street 
corner preaching often provoked disorder. The 
criticism of his co-religionists caused his severance 
from the Wcaleyaiu and cd o hi« o d nation a 
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i minister of the Methodist Netv Connection He 
itft that body in 1361 to engage m “trafellmg 
e angeliaation" in Cornwall, Cardiff, and Wal- 
cill In j 86S he returned to London and founded 
a bodj successiiely known as tie East London 
Re\ val Societv, the East London Christian Mis- 
sion and the Chiistian Mission He continued 
to develoD his characteristic methods of evangelism 
1) by outdoor meetings and processions, 2) by lie 
use of music, especially brass bands, tambourines 
and cymbals to attract crowds from beyond the 
range of the human voice, 3) by meetings and 
personal contacts in private homes, prisons, pub- 
lic houses, theatres, factories, and other unusual 
places, bv adapting popular song tunes to le- 
1 g ous themes, 5 ) by abandoning the formal ser- 
mon and cultivating an informal and colloquial 
type of preachme, and 6^ by making of every 
convert a witness for Christ by both private life 
and public testimony 

This militant evangelism culminated m the 
adoption of the title “Salvation Arenv” and the 
re orgatuzition of the movement along quasl- 
mihtary lines between I37S and 12S0 Its “Or- 
ders and Regulations” were patterned after those 
of the British Army, its workers assumed military 
titles, Its trainees became “cadets”, its local units 
were designated as “corps”, their headquarters or 
places of woiihip as “citadels” or “outposts”, and 
their evangelistic undertakings as "campaigns” 

The Army is divided into “Territories", each 
under a “Commissioner” The territories usually 
contorni to national boundaries, although the 
United States comprises four and Canada two 
such units These “Territories” are usually fur- 
ther sub-divided into “Provinces” and “Divi- 
sions" 

At first bitterly opposed by both conventional 
churchmen and their secular opponents, notably 
T H Huxley, the Army finally acquired enormous 
populauty. No small credit for this gam in 
prestige is due to Booth’s wife, Catherine Mum- 
ford Booth (1S29-1S90), a woman of charm and 
ability, who won the sympathy of many of the 
upper classes for the new movement The Prince 
of Wales became its most prominent patron, and 
at his instance Bootn was officially invited to his 
coronation as Edward VII m 1902 To “Mother 
Catherine” is also due the development of the 
“Female Ministry”, and the establishment of the 
principle that women have absolute parity with 
men in privilege, position, and dignity within 
the Army 

In the meantime, the movement had become 
international in scope It w'as extended to the 
Ijnited States in IS SO, to Australia m I SSI, then 
to the European contmeat and finally to most 
Christian lands and many mission fields. 

Booth early realized that the physical and so- 
cial environment of the submerged masses, espe- 
cially in the great cities, made it difficult for 
them to appreciate the Army’s message. He ac- 
cordingly embarked upon social work to clear the 
way for evangelism These services ranged from 
night shelters and free breakfasts to the selection 
and fr g of proapective emigrant* and the r 
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settlement overseas Booth’s experiences in this 
field led to the publication m 1S90 of fais 2fz 
Darkest Engl^ndj and the Way Out, in which he 
proposed the concentration of the nation’s philan- 
thropic funds upon the slums, hitherto largely left 
to the care of the local parish churchesj and 
gested a of practical expedients to this end 
The Arjnv now maintains an extensive s\stem of 
summer camps, nurseries, children’s and old peo- 
ple’s homoj hostels, settlements, men’s social serv- 
ice centers, emplorment offices and missjng per- 
sons buieaiiS, provides Thank*igi\ and Christ- 
Olds dinnera, and carries on Americanization, fam- 
ily service, transient and emergency relief, and 
other case work setMces for individuals and 
families 

Theologicallv the Army is coaaeivative and 
fundamentalist Its preaching stresses the reality 
of sin, a tuture life of rewards and punishments, 
the necessity of the work of redemption, the in- 
dividual’s need of converaion, preceded by peni- 
tence, and follovied by growth m holiness. Offi- 
cers wear a regulation uniform as a symbol of 
their consecration and separation, from the world 

In go\ ernment, the Salvation Army is highly 
centralized and autocratic, unquestioning obedi- 
ence being required of all ranks It is directed 
from “International Headquarters” in London, 
under the control of a “General”, who issues all 
orders and regulations, assisted by a “Chief of 
Staff”, a “Foreign Secretary”, a “Chancellor”, and 
other officials who aho possess large powers By 
a deed poll of 187$, each General was empowered 
to appoint his successor under seal, but the name 
of the person designated was not divulged until 
the time for succession A second deed poll exe* 
cuted in 1904 provided for the removal of a 
General and the election of his successor by a 
High Council in the event of mental incapacity 
or other unfitness The announcement of Booth’s 
death zn 1912 was accompanied bv the statement 
that hi3 eldest son, William Bramwell Booth 
(1856-1929), had become the new General 
Bramwell Booth had become his father’s “Chief 
of Staff” in IS'^S, at the age of twenty-two, and 
had long been the organizing genius of the move 
ment He continued to direct its affairs until he 
was removed by the High Council in February, 
1929, on. the ground of senilitv, and for the first 
time the self-perpetuating leadership was brokeav 
though not without a bitter fight within the Armj 
The Generalship has since been elective 

But the autocracy had not been heretofore un- 
questioned, even within the Booth familv itself 
William Booth’s second son, Ballington (ISS9- 
2940), and his wife had come to America in 1886 
in full charge of the Army But ten years later 
they resigned because of difiPerences with the 
founder, and established a rival organization, the 
Volunteers of America* Leadership of the 
American Salvation Army then passed to William. 
Booth’s son-in-law, Commander Frederic de L 
Booth-Tucker (1853-1929), who was In turn suc- 
ceeded by Booth’s daughter, Evangeline (1865- ) 

On her retirement in 1939, she was succeeded by 
the Commande” Edward J Parke* 
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Duimg- she Fjrst World War, the jalvatlon Army 
gained wide-spread recognition for its work for 
the armed forces, especially in the Allied coun- 
tries In the United States, Commander Evan- 
geline Booth placed the entire resources of her 
orgamzaticm at the disposal of the Government 
Extensive welfare work was carried on for the 
families of service men at home and Salvationist 
men and women ministered to the comfort of 
soldiers right up to the front line trenches With 
the outbreak of the Second World War, the Army 
suffered eclipse in Atis countries and in territories 
subject to their jurisdiction, the Italian govern- 
ment having banned the SaKation Army uniform 
and forbidden both outdoor and indoor meetings 
Direct communications between International 
Headquarters in London and the Army in Axis 
territory ceased, but private sources indicated that 
a greatly curtailed program was still in existence 
Among the United Nations, however, the Salva- 
tion Army found new opportunities for service. 
It became one of the six United Service Organiza- 
tions in the United States to provide recreational, 
spiritual, and welfare services to members of the 
armed forces outside of military reservations, and 
to w'orkers in war production centers The war 
also imposed heavj demands upon the family 
welfare, juvenile delinquency, and unmarried 
mother services of the Army Cf Church Armv 

Bramwell Booth, These Years f London) , St 
John Ervine, Gad’s Saldter General WiUtam Beoth 
tl953) Huy 

sainadhi • The final stage reached bv the Indian 
mvstic, a superconscious state in which all distinc- 
tion between subject and object is lost and the 
One Self is realized, A foretaste of the final state 
of emancipition or mokshet* c , s.b 

Samaria : City built by Omn, king of Israel, dur- 
ing the ninth century B C (I Kgs xvi, 24), de- 
stroyed by the Assyrians in 722 BC Rebuilt sev- 
eral tunes, especially by Herod the Great who 
named it Sebaste. 

See G A, Eeisner, Harvard Excavations at Sam 
arta (1324) 2 vols , j W Jack, Samana srs Ahah*s 
time (1929), F M Aoel, Gsogra^hie de la Palestine 
(1958), vol n, pp 443-446 s L T 

Samaritan Pentateuch: The version of the first 
five books of the Bible current among the Samari- 
tans, and employed by them in religious exercises 
sn.ee the Samaritan Schism, shortly after 432 
B C , when the Sarnaritans separated themselves 
from the Jewish people and established them- 
selves as an independent religious community. 
It too IS written in Hebrew, and only in scroll 
form, but unlike the Jewish Torah scrolls, it em- 
ploys only the ancient Hebrew system of wnting 
It differs in approximately six thousand passages 
from the traditional version of the Pentateuch*. 
Occasionally these divergent readings make pos- 
sible a restoration of the original text. j . m . 

Sama-Veda' Literally the “chant” Veda, or Veda 
of music One of the four Vedas of early Hin- 
duism There Is little original material in it. all 
hot 5 of the 225 bang taken from the 


Rig-Veda* It was used by the Udgatri, ftn 
priest -who sang the strophes at the Soma sacrifce 

CSB 

Samhain: (Celt) New Year’s harvest festival on 
October 31, or November 1 and lasting about a 
week Celebration includes the three days before 
and three days after the day The feast was 
linked not only with the departure of the sun 
and summer, but also with rites that concerned 
the use of weapons, and the worship of ghosts of 
the dead ^ 

Samhita: The name of the text of the Vedas 
fivcd about 600 E C according to the rules of 
sandhi which control the classicAI Sanskrit Th- 
word which means “collection’' is often used to 
describe the Vedas Thus, Dasgupta writes of the 
four Sam/itiasj meaning the four Vedas. o s b 

samsara: The Hindu wheel of life. The endless 
round of birth and rebirth, or transmigration* 
the cessation of which for the Hindu meant 
moksha or salvation csj 

Samson. Hero of the ancient Hebrew story cycle 
found in Judges* 14-16 preceded bv an introduc- 
tory chapter 13 dealing with his parents and 
birth Some scholars doubt his historicity and 
explain him as a solar mythological hero (Sam 
son, Heb. Sun-man). In any case the question is 
of little importance since Samson is not the im 
tiator or furthercr of ,iny movement political or 
religious rn Israel which would give him special 
historical significance The real value of the 
story lies in. its genuine local setting It seems 
unlike other hero-tales of the 0 T to emanate 
not from prophetic literary circles, but from pop 
ular traditions of country folk b.k — lf 

Samuel, I and II : Historical books of the 0 T , 
included among the “Former Prophets”* In the 
Hebrew canon In the Hebrew text they original 
ly formed a single book The division was first 
made in the Septuagint*, In which the two rolls 
are called The First and Second Books of the 
Kmgdoms They cover the history of Israel for 
approximately a century, during the lives of 
Samuel and Saul and almost the whole of the 
life of David Because of the presence of dupli- 
cate, or even triplicate, narratives of the same 
events, and pronounced differences in literary style 
and religious points of view, it is certain that 
these books contain at least two sources They 
may be continuations of the J and E** narratives 
of the hexateuch*, but this vuew has not been 
proved in detail The early souice was apparently 
written m the reign of Solomon*, and represented 
the establishment of the Israelite kingdom as hav- 
ing Yahweh’s approval, it is a highly authentic 
and objective narrative in classical Hebrew prose 
Its account of the life and reign of David* is 
especially valuable The later source (or sources) 
represented tlie establishment of the kingdom as 
apostasy from Yahweh, magnifies Samuel, and is 
generally homiletical in tone It was written be- 
fore oaimiy* but ti exact date u dificiilt 
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to establiak The Books of Samuel reeeiTed onty 
slight editing bjr the Deuterouomiits (See D) 
and later -writers 

See H. P Smith, the Books of Samuel (iDteioa- 
tiooal Critical Commentaty, 1899) , O Eissfeldt, D/e 
ifomposriton der Samuelssbucher (1931) j.p jj, 

samurai; (From samitrau meaning “to guard”) 
The name applied to members of the Japanese 
warrior caste m feudal tunes n c H 

sanctification. This term generally refers to the 
process or experience by which a person (in prim- 
itive religions also things) are rendered holy 

Theologically, the term means the divine 
process by which the Christian life of faith and 
love is fulhlled According to a very old tradi- 
tion, the Holy Spirit is the source and agent of 
sanctification. This means that whosoever has 
the Holv Spirit* (or is “in Christ”) is truly in 
God, sharing in his life of love as one -who is re- 
deemed and as such -wholly acceptable in God’s 
eight. 

In Roman Catholic thought, sanctification is 
conceived of as taking place by the infusion of 
justifying sacramental grace. The doctrine of 
sanctification became of particular importance in 
Protestantism. Under the leadership of Luther, 
the reformers distinguished justification* from 
sanctification in such a wav that sanctification 
was understood as the process begun and assured 
of fulfillment by the divine justification (A 
Christian, taught Luther, is one who under ie 
Holv Spirit IS continually becoming a Christian). 
Under the influence of the eiclusively forensic in- 
terpretation of justification by the later Protes- 
tants, sanctification became more and more sep- 
arated from justification (as was also repentance, 
-which in the original Reformation teaching was, 
like sanctification, an essential part of the experi- 
ence or act of justification) The effects of such 
teaching -was that the Orthodox Protestants over- 
emphasized Justification neglecting the concern 
for the renewal of life expressed in the doctrine 
of sanctification, that the Pietists*, reacting 
against the one-sidedness of the Orthodox, so 
stressed sanctification that they failed fully to rec- 
ognize justification as its ground, and that the 
Rationalists, unable to agree either with the Or- 
thodox 01 the Pietists, rejected both doctrines al- 
together A re-construction of them m terms of 
Christian experience -was begun by Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl** Under the impact of the recent 
rediscovery of the faith of the Reformation, this 
re construction is no-w m full swing See perfec- 
tions psychology of religion, seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit -«■.?. 

sanctity: Holiness of life, saintliness. The re- 
ligious ideal for the individual — in all religions 
that call for transformation of life. Conceived 
mystically, as ever closer union with God, or 
more ethically, as tl-ie attainment of the true dis- 
position and character — m Christianity, the 
Christlike spirit May pertain to institutions, as 
bemg hallowed, worthy of reve (e-g the 
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^sanctities of the home^). See perfection, sanctifi- 
cation 

R N. Flew, The Idea of Perfeetfon in Christian 
Theology (1934) 

saactorutn comniimis* See communion of 
saints 

sanctuary: (Lat,, sa^ius, holy) The most sacred 
part of a reHg-ious building The place of the 
altar* m a Christian church See chancel, 

jf T p. 

Sanctus: (Lat, holy^ The last part of the 
preface, just before the Canon, of the Mass*; the 
words> beginning ‘^Sancius, are 

from Isaiah, vi, 3, and were in use as early as 
Clement of Rome (d 104-) l.r w 

Sandav, Wiiham: (1S43-1920) NT. scholar. 
Professor of Divinit> and Canon of Christ Church 
Oxford from 1893. With A C Headlam, he 
wrote the I C C. on Romans (1895), also Out^ 
hnes of the Life of Ckrtst (1905) In many 
wavs hi8 most important work lay m mediating 
continental research to English scholarship, as m 
The CrthciSm of the Fourth Gospel (1906) and 
The Life of Chnst in Recent Research- (1907) 

C T C 

Sandemankas, See Giassitea 

sanhedrin: The supreme judicial body in the 
Je^iah state from some time m the third century 
B C , or even earlier, and until it? destruction by 
the Romans in 70 AD Actually there seem to 
have been two Sanhedrins, one dealing with the 
administration of justice In cml and political 
matters, and presided over by the high-pnest, the 
other concerned only with religious matters Each 
Sanhedrin seems to ha’ve consisted of from seventy 
to seventy-two members Both Sanhedrins sat la 
the Temple at Jerusalem, but m different chambers. 
It is the first Sanhedim to which frequent refer- 
ence is made m the Gospels See Gamaliel I, 
laying on. of hands; Naai JM 

Sankhya: One of the six traditional systems of 
Indian phiiosophy, proSably the oldest It was 
founded by Kapila who lived somewhat earlier 
than Gautama Buddha*. He repudiated the 
monism of the Upamshads* represented m the 
Brahmau concept and speuificaily denied the exis- 
tence of God. The sjstem is duahstic It con 
ceives of two utterly distinct substanceSj uncreated 
and existing eternally, prakuti, matter and puru 
sha, soul Matter is real, not illusion, and not 
one but an infinite number of souls exist The 
soul Itself IS without qualities or parts It can 
only be described ntgativelv. By their mere 
presence and through no conscious will of their 
own the souls excite matter “as a magnet acts on 
iron” disturbing the perfect equilibrium which ex- 
ists between the three constituent penas* and so 
the evolution of the physical universe is begun 
At the end of a world period there is a return to 
the original state of balance The cyclic evolu- 
tion and dcTolct On of the vniTCZK "■ etcmaL 
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The Sdjolthjra sap ofoundly pe E m s y 

errt A ex en e s uff ng- Es ape f m ex 

en e s he efo e sough H w s a h e d 

The u and ms a c mp e y sepa a e and 

dsnthuth ghakfd mnanaes 
the pam of existence The re"iedj iin ihe7efo’'e 
be only in “dincnminating' knowledge”, by which 
their utter ditference is discerned Salvation must 
therefore be by knowledge. Through it comes 
emancipation Once emancipated, the soul abides, 
^ays OWenberg, "eternally relea.oed from the de- 
lusion and suffering of this world, as a seer who 
no longer sees anything, a glass in which nothing 
16 any longer reflected, as pure untroubled light 
by which nothing is illuminated” (Quoted by 
it Garbe, E-ncyciopsdia of Rshgion and Et/itcs, 
Vol, 11, p 192a). See cosmogeniea. 

S Das Gupta. Hulory aj ledtun philosophy < 1922 . 
32 , 41). J voh , S Kidhakrishnan. Indian Philoso- 
phy (London, 1923, 1927). c, s B. 

Sanlchya Yoga See Yoga — aa a philosophy 

C S B, 

sarmyaal: One who has entered upon the fourth 
nf the stages of life through whch Jjigi caste 
Hindus were traditionally supposed to pass, stu- 
dent, householder, forest dweller, and homeless 
mendicant. Holy man,- — ascetic, one who has 
dedicated himself completely to the quest for 
moksha* C.S.B 

Santayana, Geofige: (1S63- ) Litterateur, and 
Prof of Phil at Harvard, 18S9-1912. For this 
critical realist and materialist, the universe con- 
sists, at one extreme, of hfatter, the ultimate, in- 
dependent and changing causal agency, purposeless 
though indefinitely fertile in potentiality At 
the other extreme is the realm of Essence, consist- 
ing of timeless qualities and relations which are 
open to "spirit” and bear only relevant witness 
to physical events, The conscious spirit, an 
emanation from fhe bodily psyche, thus gu des the 
body, but it has no causal power. It finds freest 
expression m the detached contemplation of es- 
sence Religion is a constructive work of Im- 
agination "Religions are the great fairy-tales of 
the conscience,” and as such a joy to an un- 
morahaiug spirit 

Ths Sense of Beamy (1395) , Tie Life of Reason 
(7nd ed , 1922) ; Sctpiietsm and Animat Patti 

(1923), Tie Realm of Essences (1927), The Realm 
of Matter (1930). pab 

SBOsliyant: A Zoroastnan term variously used to 
denote priest or apostle {usually plural), holy 
men who will at the millenium aid in the renova- 
tion of the World; or, particularly in later 
Zoroastrianism, the last of the miraculously born 
sons of Zoroaster who will preside over the gen- 
eral resurrection at the end of the age See sal- 
vanon — ^Zoroastrianism css 

Sarasvati; Hindu goddess of learning and wife 
of Brahma* 

Also it is the name of an order of Hindu 
ascetics to which the foandtr of the Aiya Sam* * 
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n be o g d and f m wh ch iie ook the name 
by h h he 3 b t nown Dyananda S a 

c B 

Sartor us Ernest W Ihelin Chrstan (179 
,859) He waa piuiesaor m Marburg and general 
church superintendent of Prussia He was a most 
extreme representative of supBrnaturaUsm 
revelation was for him a historical fact, its ra) 
iditv and truth were to be proved by historual 
means He was a pioneer of theological repristi 
nation 

Die luthsTSsche Lchre vom tj ntermoegen des jrnen 
WtlUns zut koeheren Sittlichkeit, tn Bttefen, mhst 
emcm Anhange Mpen Herr D Seilciermsckirs Ah 
iandlans mhef die Lehfe fon der Erwahluitg (Got 
tmgen, 1821) . Seilrage zur Verteetdtgans der emite 
elstooer, Recilgldehrgiteit, 2 vois (heioeiberg, I8J5 
26 ) . Die Lehre von thristi Person und Werk in 
popularen Vonesungen (Hamburg, IS31, 7th ed 
Hamburg, 1350) 

Sarum Use Utilized by St Osmond (d. 1099) 
in his new diocese of Salisbury (Lat , Sama), 
this Use became, by mid-thirteenth century, the 
prevalent English liturgy*. Embodying local van 
atlons within the basic Western Rite, it consti 
tuted a unified service of dignity and beauty 
Probably comprising a Breviary, Missal, and Man- 
ual, the SaruiT) Use provided the basis for the 
later Book of Common Prayer* kcvp 

Satan t Mentioned in the OT only three times, 
in Zech 3 1-2 Job 1-2, and I Chron. 21 1, All 
three passages are post-axilic*, 1 e , later than 539 
B C., and evidence the influence of the Zoroastn 
an* doctrine of du.alisni upon the evolving Juda 
ism of this period. In prc-exiiic* Jewish thought 
the figure of Saflin was entirely unknown. The 
absolute monotheism of normative Judaism af 
firmed that there was only one divine power, one 
God, and, in purposed refutation of the dominant 
Persian dualism of the day, that He was the cre- 
ator of both light and darkness, the source of 
evil as well as good (Isa 45, 6-7). But to the 
popular Jewish nunU of that day dualism seemed 
to solve conveniently one of the baffling problems 
of existence, the problem of good and evil, and 
so, contrary to the tenets of official Judaism, 
evolved the figure of Satan, patterned obviously 
after the Zoroastnan power of evil, Ahriaian. Ac- 
tually Satan never had any place m the theology 
of normative Judaism The name, Satan-, in 
Hebrew means “adversary ; accuser”, and just 
this role Satan plays in the O.T and in subse- 
quent Jewish apoeajypt.c literature* He U the 
adversary of God and man He seeks to frus 
irate Cod’s purposes of good and to entice men 
to defy God and do evil. Then ue accuses them 
before God and brings about their punishment 
and destruction However in Jewish thought and 
legend Satan was never more than a figure of 
secondary rank and power, always subordinate to 
God and subject to discipline by Him Only m 
Christianity, as it emerged from Judaism, did 
Satan come to be regarded as a divine being, al- 
together independent of and hostile to God, the 
malevolent worker of eviJ jn the world, and thus 
to be identified with the Devil See fSeelzebuh 
devil IbL*. Cf demon* JJS- 
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In the Apociyplia, Satan is lepiceent&d aj the 
author of all evil (Wisdom II, 24) and m the 
seducer Eve who was hurled from heaten be- 
cause of his iniquity fSIavonic Bfc ot Enoch 
iiir). The names, Satanel {tbid, XXXI, 3), 
|,iastema (Jubilees, XVII, IS), A.smodeviS (Xob't), 
aad Samael are used as equivalents of ''Satan" 
la the XT, Satan and hia kingdom are re- 
garded as encompaBSing- the entire world, and of 
factoTS of all the events of daily life Satan ia 
the author of all evil (Luke X, 19) who bcgmleii 
Bve (II Cor. XI, 3) and -who brought death into 
the world (Heb II, 13) being ever the tempter 
(I Cor Vn, 3)- Satan is God’s enemy whom 
he fights and casta from heaven, but not per- 
manently, tor after one thousand years, Satan must 
he fought again (Rev ) Besides the name, 
“Satan,” he is also referred to as “devil,”* (Matt 
IV), “adversary” (I Peter), ‘ enemv” (,Matt. xiif 
39), “accuser” (Rev xii, 10), “old serpent” 
XX, 2), “great dragon” (sW, lit, 9), 
“Beeleebub’’* (Matt. X, 25) and "Belial”* See 
descent into hades h.k — ls 

sati: See suttee 

satisfaction; (Lat,, sattsfaeiio, ft. saiisfacere, to 
satisty) The essential idea in the various uses of 
the term -within the Chriauan Church has been 
the rendering to God of a sufficient compensation, 
or reparation, for sin* as the antecedent condition 
for forgiveness* Until the Middle Ages the term 
had to do solely with repentance In this sense 
it was introduced, in the late 2nd Cent., by Ter- 
tulhaa*, who took it from Roman U’a (see hia 
De fomfletUia) God, who as Judge demands 
justice ot his rational creatures, accepts repen- 
tance* as satisfaction for sin (i e , as the price 
for granting pardon), which, in the case of sin 
follp-wing baptism, must include exomologesis 
(i e., public acts of humiliation). By the Middle 
Ages repentance, or penance*, had become a sac- 
rament mvolting three parts (contrition, confes- 
sion and works of penance) With the term satis- 
faction reterring both to the entire penance and, 
more specifically, to the third part or vcorks (le, 
aimsdeeds, fasting and prayer) Peter Lombard*, 
in his Z^bsr fixed this useage for 

Catholic theology and Aquinas elaborated it 
{Sutnma Tkeolog , III, Suppl, qq 12-15). To 
the Protestant Reformers, the notion of God’s be- 
ing satisfied oy works of repentance was abhor- 
rent, Luther saying that “it u only by the faith 
of a contrite heart that He is satisfied” {Babylon 
CapUv^ ) and Calvin calling the whole useage 
“sophistry’’^ and “falsehood” {Instttuus, HI, iv. 
25), Against these cntictsms the Catholic view 
was reaffirmed, in 1551, m the Decree on Penance 
(chp viu) of the Council of Trent*, -with the ex- 
planation that Such penitential satisfaction is 
“through Jesus Chnst” who “satisfied for our 
sins ’ In the Church of England, Hooker sought 
to conform to this Catholic practice of making 
penitential -works of satisfaction subsidiary to the 
•atufaction rendered ty Chrut (Zdavr ef 
XuL BaUij VL ▼ 1-6) 


satirfaclion 


e Ages, has been sotersological. N T 

death of_anst had accomplished our redemption* 
provi ed no umfied ur consistent explanation 
at Ite 5 ouud or efficacy It was Anselm* (iph 
L^t) who, in rejecting the ransom tieoiy of 
Chnst s atonement* {Cur Detn Bo^o, J, vn, 
II, xix), applied the idea of satisfaction to the 
wterioiogical problem (hence satisfaction theoiy) 
Agremng m general with Tertullian’s mew that 
Oi'ine Justice require, satisfaction (reparation) 
for sin, Anselm denied that repentance (or works) 
#er « could render the necessary satisfaction (.b , 
L 11),^ indeed nothing that man could do could 
repay me debt to God’s honor which man had 
robbed by sinning (I, xi), because iTian owes every 
goon work to God anyway, apart from sin, be- 
cause man has lost all ability to repay through 
the Fall*, and because Divme Justice required 
either eternal punishment for man’s sm (I, n) 
or an infinite satisfaction of the Divine Honor 
(II, vi), hence the necessity of the voluntary 
death of a God-man God thus revealed both hjs 
justice, in requiring satisfaction (in lieu of pun 
ishment), and hia love, in providing redemption 
Direct forgiveness of sms, without such satisfac- 
tion, -would have been to let stti go unpunished! 
to remove the difference between the guilty and 
the not guilty , and therefore to violate the Divine 
Justice (I, HI & rxiv) Anselm’s tbeoiy, at am- 
plifies by Aquina* (Summa Thealeg, III, qq 
46-50), became normative for Catholic theology 
and the presupposition of the later Protestant for 
ntuUtiont In the penal cheorjr of the Reform- 
ers, Christ’s death is still understood as the satu 


faction rendered for sm (both original and ac- 
tual), but whereas Anselm had made sm a viola- 
tion of the Divine Honor and had distinguished 
between, satisfaction and punishment, the Reform- 
ers treated sin as a violation, of the Divine Jus- 
tice and satisfacticn as consisting tn the actual 
punishment accepted by Christ (see c g , Calvin’s 
ImtttiiUs H, iii-ivii). Grotius*, in the so-called 
governmental theoiy, siisi.larly aasutned the neces- 
sity of an “antetedent satisfaction” as the condi- 
uon for the remiBsIon of sms, but defined it as 
the punishment accepted by Christ, not in the in- 
terest of retributive justice, but for the purpose of 
providing a “distinguished example” of the pun- 
ishment which sin deserves and therefore acting as 
a deterrent to further sin in the interests of the 
common good {Battsjaztnn of Chrtsi, esp. II-VI) 
Motivating all these sufastitutionaty theones is the 
desire to conserve the N T view that Christ died 
for us, to discover an adequate theoretical ti- 
planation of his death (and m such a way as to 
conserve both the love and justice of God), and 
to impel non-believers to faith in Chnst through 
fear of the consequences of the Dmne 'Wrath It 
was this appeal to tear and the too rigid restric- 
tion of the love of God by his justice, together 
with major interest in the life, as well as the 
death, of Chnst, that led Abailatd* (12th Cent ), 
and moth lihaal thought suice, to £ad the ug- 
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&atyasiddhi 


oaviour 


n fi an e of Ch 1 3 edetnp ve work a tie n 
fiuen e of 1 6 love and example (mo al afluecce 
heo y) 

n add on 0 ke p ma v wo ks c e do the 
o ow og ud ma be men on d F Code and 
0 eiS Trjc A>„rtmcn, ,» M^dsrn Though. 

(1901) , G E Stevens, The Chruttan Doctrine of 
Satraiion (.1905) , J K Moaley, The Doctrine of the 
Atonement 11915) , H kashdal). Tie Idea of Atone- 
ment in Chrtstmn Theology (1919) , A C Knudson, 
The Doctrine of Rsdemption (1933). chap vu, 
Shailer Mathews The Atonement and the Soctat 
Process (1930) , Emil Brunner. The Mediator, Engl 
trans (193‘(). chaps xvu xxi kt.e 

Satyasiddhi School* See Buddhist Terminology 

satyr: One of a class of claasical Greek wood- 
land deities m hutnan form with a horse’s ears 
and tail; or, as with the Romans, represented 
with goat’s ears, tail, legs, and budding horns, a 
lustful or beastly-minded man. f l p 

Saussave, Daniel Chantepie de la, the elder: 
(1818-1874) He was professor at the University 
of Groningen He (with J H Gunning) was 
the spiritual progenitor of the atkische richUrtg 
Starting from religious experience, not from ex- 
ternal authority, they were strongly influenced by 
hchleiermacher, Ritschl, Herrmann and less 
strongly by Vinet** Although orthodox in the- 
ology, they were both examples of intimate per- 
sonal piety that bequeathed to their pupils the task 
of realizing a reconciliation between culture and 
faith. They both opposed the church legalistic at- 
tempt to meet the negative criticism of modern 
theology They sought to surmount its negation 
through preaching, prayer and study, and tried 
to make clear the significance of Christian truth 
m the Calvinistic-Reformed sense for the inner 
man They termed this the ethical significance 
of faith, a term which caused much confusion and 
which really signified nothing moral On the 
contrary, they aimed to combat moralism, intel- 
lectualism and mysticism, which in reality were 
derived from the ethos, the deepest essence of 
man. faith was the trustful surrender to the per- 
son of Christ, who for them was the norm of the 
good which was discoverable In all parties and 
groups, even m the moderns They called their 
theology ethical-iremc 

La ertss rehgieme en Holiande (Leyde, 1860) . J 
H Gunning. Het protertanttsch Nederland o-nzsr 
dagen (Groningen, 1889) , A M Btouwer, Darnel 
Chaniepie de la Sausiaye (Groningen, 1905) ; J. If 
P Valeton, De Ethuehe Rfchting (Baarn 1909) , O 
bjoordmans. Onttoikkeltrg err Tcehomst ran de 
Ethtschs Theologte In Geisteliiie Perspektieten (Am 
stetdam, 1930) h jj 

Saussaye, Pierre Daniel Chantepie de la, the 
younger: (1848-1920) He first was pastor of 
the Reformed church, then taught in succession 
at the universities of Amsterdam and Leyden He 
was a leader of the left wing of the ethical group 
whose spiritual progenitors were hia father and 
J H. Gunning, Through him, H Th, Obbink 
and G. van de Leeuw, the ethtsche rtchtmg ren- 
dered men to nous service to the history and sci- 
ence of rchgiotu H » dew were 3 tvn to ifuK of 
the rcligioui-hii tones tiiiool with ts longing of 


3 un e a human e g o ty n wh h Ch 
up es an mpo tan bu no onge a de 
8 n 


L h huh d E g on g h h 2vs (Tub n 
gen SB 89 Manua h S n /Sr# 

, London, .89*/, ,h^ T,u,,n, (.902 r 

J P Valeton, De Eimtche Ksckting (Baatn, 1909 )"^ 
G van der Leeuw, Ethtseh modern of orthodn 
(Utrecht, 1924) J. Lindebooro, Geschieieris tan 
het trtjzlnmg Protestarimme, 2 vols (Huis ter Heide 
1927 , Assen. 1933) 


saving faith* In opposition to the Catholic em 
phasis on faith as being pnmanlv intellectual sub 
mission to doctrines whose truth is guarantoed ty 
the infallible authority of the Church, love being 
the animating principle of faith and the Churi 
being the object to which the fiducia in faith has 
reference, Protestant theologians have affirmed 
that there can only be saving faith when notiUx 
(knowledge of the Word of God) and assemm 
(acknowledgment that the Word of God is true) 
are followed by idttcra which is personal trust m 
the saving and unmerited grace of God in Cbnst 
See assurance of salvation hwj 


Saviour. In its origin this was a pagan term 
applied to various divinities and occasionally to 
deified men Certain kings of Syria and Egypt 
were invested with the title ot '“Soter” as part 
of their proper names It was perhaps because of 
its paga? associations that the term was at first 
avoided by Christians In the NT it occurs 
rirelj, and alwavs with a general sense, as a 
variant of the more usual expression ‘‘he who ha 
saved us”. It was not until well on in the 2!io 
century that *khe Saviour” came to be one of the 
acknowledged names of Christ From that time 
on, however, it tended to displace the carler 
names of Messiah and Lord, and has continued 
ever since to be the distinctive title The adop 
ticn of the name has been adduced by some mad 
ern scholars as one of the proofs that Chnstianitv 
borrow'ed from the mystery cults, and transferred 
to Jesus the honours hitherto attached to Attis and 
Serapis This appears to be contrary to the facts 
So long as theie was danger of a confusion be 
tween Jesus and the gods of the cults the name 
**Saviour” was not applied to him in any specific 
sense It only became usual when Christianity 
had fully established its claim to be a new and 
separate religion The name was adopted for no 
other reason than that it was inevitable From 
the outset it had been the cardinal Christian belief 
that Christ had brought salvation, and the belief 
could not but embody itself, sooner or later, in 
the one word that definitely expressed it At 
tempts have been made to trace back the name to 
«oine particular theology, but this also is unneces 
sary It is indeed significant thyt the name came 
into general use during the conflict with Gnos- 
ticism* and emphasized the conception of Christ 
at the sole agent of salvation. This, however, 
was not a dogma but the fundamental faith of 
the church Here we may find the ultimate reason 
why Christ is known pre-eminently aa “the Savi- 
our” While they ho'd nuny different theonei * 
to the nature of h s talrahon all xm 
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Schartau 


Savitri 

8g eed on the £a that he has saved A t tic s 
Jjsnfo hmwhh s ^dependent of sc or 

ed 

W Bou— , 9 4 A Ha 

iiack, History of Dogma (1886 )» vols I aod II 

E F s 

Savilrl* 1) A variant epellmg of Savitar, the 
Vedic &un god« 2) The heroine of the poem 
SavttTi and Satyava'n, or Love Conquers Death, 
told to the Pandava brothers while exiled m the 
— one of the episodes of the great Hindu 
epic, the Mahabharata 3) It is also used to des- 
ignate the “most sacred of prayers^ the Savitn*^ 
4) Also it IS the name of one of the less impor- 
tant XJpanishads csb. 

Savonarola, Jerome: (1452-149S) Dominican 
monk. Italy’s greatest preacher In fiery, popu- 
lar sermons he castigated the morals of his time 
and uttered prophecies, one of which, the invasion 
of Charles VIII of France, made such an impres- 
Bion when fulfilled that he was able to set up a 
theocratic government in Florence and bring 
about a spectacular reform m outward morals A 
reaction set in He was excommunicated by the 
pope, captured by a fanatical mob and condemned 
to be burned it the stake Savonarola’s ideals 
were those of monkish asceticism He did not 
depart from Catholic dogma, except to deny the 
pope's infallibility. e c k 

Savoy Declaration; A statement agreed upon 
by Congregationalist leaders at a meeting in the 
Savoy palace, London, in October 1658 It con- 
tains an explanatory preface, and a senes of re- 
visions of and additions to the Westminster Con- 
fession These changes were adopted by American 
Congregationalism*. P. Schaff, Creeds of Chrfs- 
lendom. III (1919) See New England theology 

JTM 

Saybrook Platform, The. Adopted by Connec- 
ticut Congregationahsts* m 1708 It contained 
the Confession, an English Congregational 

revision of the Westminster Confession, the 
Heads of Agreement*, an JEngllah Presbyterian- 
Congregational document, and Fifteen Articles for 
the admimatratjon of Church discipline The lat- 
ter provided tor county associations, called Con^ 
joaattons, which were to have oversight of in- 
dividual congregations From that time forward 
Connecticut Congregationalism tended, in its 
polity, m the direction of Presbyterianism, lo that 
by the end of the colonial period the names Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian were used intcf- 
changeabij w w.8. 

soala sanctat (Lat , scala, stairs, sanctus, hol>) 
Holy Stairs consist of twenty-eight marble steps 
near the Latcran at Home According to tradi- 
tion these stairs led once to the pretonum of 
Pilate at Jerusalem, and arc the ones up which 
Christ was led during Hie Passion The stairs 
vi'ere brought from Jerusalem to Rome about 326 
by S Helena the motber of Co nt. 

BenngcT Der Ahhu e I 501 w. 


scandal In b bl cal u age a stumbl ng block 
that g ves ofiense o the rel g ous feel ngs or a 
be 0 a on of lap e of fa th o of rel g ous d s- 
obedjenue m others In modem usage an offen e 
or outrage against the moral feelings of a com- 
munity It often denotes detraction or defama- 
tion of character due to common talk, evil report 
or malicious gossip ftwr. 

scapegoat: One of the two goats which played 
the central role in the complex ritual of the an- 
nual Day of Atonement* (Lev 16. 8ff), Upon it 
the sins of the entire Jewish people, accumulated 
dunug the year just ended, were loaded by the 
high-prest with symbolic ceremony It was then 
led forth into the v-ilderness, bearing the sins of 
the people With it There it was pushed over a 
steep and high clitf, not far from Jerusalem, and 
killed. Its death in this strange manner was 
thought to work atonement for the people and 
to bring remission of their sms Because of this 
unique role, the term, scapegoat, has come to des 
ignate an\ person or people, tsho is made to suf- 
fer, and especially to perish, innocently and un- 
justly for, and usually through the conscious pur- 
pose ot, another, more guilty person, who, in 
turn, escapes the consequences of his evil deeds 
See human acanfice^ laying on of hands 

J M 

scapular; (Lat., scapula, shoulder) A part of the 
religious garb of monastic orders, so called be- 
cause it covers the shoulders, extending almost to 
the feet in front and in back The flmaller scapu 
lar IS •worn by members of third orders living m 
the world. See Tertiarier. w H, 


scepticism. See skepticism 

Schaeder, Ench. (1861-1936) He was professor 
in Konigsberg, Gottingen, Kiel and Breslau. Re- 
jeebng the apologetic wooing of the modem, he 
developed a biblical theology that seeks advance 
solely in the deeper disclosure of biblical truth 
He saw the harm of almost all conservative, a6 
well as critical theology, in its anthropocentric at- 
titude, which he tried to destroy* In showing a 
negative attitude towards German idealism he 
fought the historicisin. of the religious-historical 
theology and the tyranny of the Lutheran and 
pictistic sotenolcgical viewpoints in faith and the- 
ology. 

Tbeozentrische Theologte, vol I (Leipzig, 1825), 
vol n (Lemzig, 1928) , Das Gerties prohiem der 
Tbeologse (Leipzig, 1924) h h 


Schaff, Philip: (1819-1893) Biblical scholar, 
writer, historian, professor and active leader m 
many lines of church life and thought. A Swiss, 
trained in Germany, his main contribution was 
made in the U. S A See Mercersburg theology. 

£ n c 


Schartau, Henric: (1757-1825) Early impressed 
by the intellectual clarity of orthodoxy, and inter- 
ested in the analysis of religious experience, Schar- 
Uu wo aCFcctod W Motet an pktira, i»t lati=r 
Dppoaed Its rub «ti and tality He 
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e sed lie a do olui he p ace of the m n a 
y and the dea of he ca He w e ded a 
powe ful nfluen e h ough o re ponden e w h 
ap tua nqu e a g d hom e al method and 
a deep sen e of e ousne s wh ch f a cn ory 
has ha ac er aed Wes Sweden He m o s ry was 
spent in Lund Of materials published since hss 
deathj the correspondence is remarkable for its 
psychological study of Christian faith and experi- 
ence 

Prsdiknttif^f Sfisr kyrioarits gumla SSgmejjolexter 
(l^th ed , 1917 ), Voderpijmng t ChrtHeKdotaskum- 
kapen (13th ed . 1900) , H Hagglund Uentsc 

SchsrinH (1924) . A landeblad. Bttmc Sebartaa'i 
lefnad aci lira (2n<l ed,, 1864, reprinted, 1917) 

C J B 

Scheel, OttO' (1876-19 ) German Protestant 

theologian He was born in Tonderii, Sleswrg 
In 1900 he was pnvatdorent K.ie!, from 1906- 
1924 professor of Church History Tuhingeu> from 
1924-1933 professor of German History, Kiel 
Scheel Has influential through his studies in the 
history of the Reformation, and particularly in 
the early phase of Luther’s development, where 
he successfully combined the psyihological and the 
theological approach He was Co-editor of Dte 
Religion in Geschichte and Gegenaiart (1st ed.). 
An active politician, be especiallv worked for the 
rights of the German mmonties abroad 

Die Ktrcbt tm Urchmtentum (1912) , Morttn Lu- 
ther 2 vols (1913 1917, 3rd ed , 1921-1930) 

O A P 

Scheibe, Max (1870- ) He taught at the Uni- 
versity of Halle Since 1902 he is pastor of the 
evangelical-reformed communitv in Leipzig Be- 
ing more of a follower of his teacher R A Lip- 
tius*, he postulates religious ideas on a basis of 
need and value. 

Die Bedeutuvg der Wtrtmtetie fir das reltgtost 
Erkennen (Halle, 1893) , Cahms Pradestinalfotislehre 
(Halle, 1897) h h 

Scbeler, Max Ferdinand (1874-1928) Influ- 
enced by Brentano, Eucken, and Huaserl**,jScheler 
applied the phenomenological method especially 
to the living data of Instinct and emotion In 
his Erst (Protestant) period his most systematic 
work, Der Formalismiis m der Ethih und die 
matenah Wertethik (1913-16) was a defence of 
the objectivity of value by the use of what he 
called “ethical absolutism” and “material apnor- 
ism” or theory of the a fnon nature of content as 
well as form. In his Catholic period Von Eruigem 
tm Menschen (1921) analyzed the religious ex- 
perience as an act of love. Later, outside of the 
church, Scbeler emphasized the distinction be- 
tween Leien and Geut Denying life, man, with 
phenomenological Insight, sensitizes himself to 
spiritual possibilities Scheler’s Wesen and Eor- 
men der Sympathte (1926) is often quoted by so- 
ciologists Brief, but important, 13 Dte SteUung 
des Menschen tm Kosmos (1928). Nicolai Hart- 
mann* has been influenced by his value theory 

J-SB 

SahelHnf Pnedneh Wilhelm Joseph (1775 
1854) Hu t ded for the prob- 


ema c of ea cs enabled S he ng 0 pu h ah d 
aga n and aga n to new though pos on H 
c c nal beg tin ng and p odu t e s ep sm m de 

h m a eade of a new ph losoph a tno emep 
■w th n the anks of deal m Ha g e ea d 
the prob eraa f dea sm h final ph ophy 
centers in the relation of idealism to Christianity 
Christianity and idealism are irreconcilable on 
idealistic grounds. Scheiling rejects the panthe- 
ism of idealism, its utopianism, its system of neces 
sity and apnorism which suppress the personality 
and liberty of both God and man, its being merelj 
a science of ideas, not a metaphysic that solves 
and answers the great problems of man’s etis 
tence. In his final philosophy Scheiling seeks to 
formulate a speculative theism in which the prob 
lems of divine and human sovereign liberty, and 
the creative personality of God become central in 
an anti-idealistic philosophy The reality of the 
concrete world with all its incompletenesses, the 
reality of religion, the reality of mythologyj the 
reality of Christianity the acts of the content of 
•which are the acts of God, the reality of the al 
timate world and the reality of immortality' are so 
many boundaries of an a prton rational science, 
■whereas a positive philosophj, as the philosophy of 
the living God and his creative acts, is a synthesis 
of faith and knowledge The elder Scheiling offers 
a union of theology and philosophy in his expkna 
tion of a Christian philosophy of existence 
Through his emphasis on man’s central categories 
of his personality decision and responsibility, he 
came close to Kierkegaard’s* Christian philosophy 
of existence By intention ScheUing’s final phi- 
losophy touched the fringes of an existential phi- 
loaophy, in reality, however, he, like Hegel, put 
his philosophy at the end of a historical process 
by which an absolute standpoint in which the con 
tradictions of existence have vanished, is achieved 
H Drever, Der Begrtff Ceist tn der deutschen 
Pbtlosophie von Kant bis Beget (Berlin, 1908) P 
Genths, Dse IdenUtitsphilosophie Sehclltngs tn tbtem 
Verhalsms zur Religion (Wurzburg, 192S) , Th 
Hoppe, Die Phtiosophte SehelUngs tn threm Vtr 
haltnts zum Chrtstentum (Rostock, 1875) , O Pla 
tinius, Schellingt Portfuhrung der Lehte Kants eem 
Boten (Hilchenbach, 1928) , P Tillich, Die riti 
gionsgeschtehlltche Kontlraklton tn Scbeilingt pent! 
ver Phtiosophte, thre Vorautsetzungen und Prmzipien 
(Halle, 1910) , Mytttk und Schuldbev/usstsem in 
Scbeltingf phitosophischer Enlancklung (Gutetsloh 
1912), A- Weber, Examen tnttque dela phtlotophtt 
religieute de Scheiling (Strassburg, 1860) iru 

Schenkcl, Daniel: (1813-1885) He taught at 

the University of Heidelberg, As a systematic 
theologian he was strongly ethically oriented in 
his apologetic and polemical works 

Dat Wesen des rrotestantjsmut, 3 vols (Schaff 
hausen, IS46-51) , Dte chruthche Dogmaiit roin 
Siandpunkt del Gewtsstns, 2 vols (Wiesbaden, 
1833) , Charakterhild petti (Wiesbaden, 1864 4th 
ed , Wiesbaden. 1873) Dte Grundiehten des Christen 
turns aus dtm Betvusstsetn des Glauitns dargeiletll 
(Leipzig, 1377) hh 

Scherer, Edmond; (1815-1839) He was for a 
time professor of exegesis at the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland. The religious need and in 
ip ration for him purely m'wnrd fact*. A* 

theology wu for him an empty apecu alioii, pi»- 



schism 


Schlelermacher 


tive religion gets its support by the history and 
paychniogy of the religious genius He conceived 
am ^5 a nete&sarv part of the divine plan of edu- 
cation Whatever is not pure morality and pure 
feeling is subject to criticism 

Dcpnaii^ite df I'egltse ch-rett?nre (Pans, I8‘t3) , 
d'ure ih^orte de V^giue chretisntie (Pans, 
1841 ) , La crtuqiie ef la jet (Pans, 18^0), 2 vols , 
Mslanges de critique rsltgjeuse (Pans, 1853) 

H K 

SchtstH . A word which in its N,T usage sig- 
nified a rent, a division, or a dissension, acquired 
in the Roman Catholic Church in course of time 
a definite technical meaning, that of non-subjec- 
tion to the authority of the papacy Accordingly, 
a church may theoreticallj be wholly orthodox and 
yet schismatic, or it may be heretical as well as 
schismatic But since the aiticle of papal su- 
premacy 15 of dogmatic character, its rejection 
necessarily involves the schismatic in heresy. As 
such, Jt js •'pso jacto punishable by excommunica- 
tion (See heres\ , sect ) 

The ^‘Great Schism” of 1054 produced a sep- 
aration between the four Eastern and the Roman 
patriarchates which exists to this day Pope Leo 
IX* (l049-i!4), inspired by the ideals of the 
Clumac* Reform and under provocation from the 
aggressive Patriarch of Constantinople, Michael 
Cerularius* (1043-58), demanded that the latter 
acknowledge the supreme jurisdiction of the Holy 
See in the church universal When after Leo’s 
death Cerulanus refused even to acknowledge his 
legates legal authority to negotiate in the matter, 
they placed the bull of excommunication on the 
high altar of St. Sophia, But it would be a mis- 
take to think that the immediate occasion of the 
“Great Schism” was its actual cause the causes 
were centuries old, and comprised deep-seated 
pulitical, cultural, as well as religious differences 
Cerulanus, despite his aggressive manner, de- 
fended the historic attitude of the Eastern patri- 
archates in the matter of papal supremacy: they 
alT^ays conceded the pnmacx of honor ot the Ro- 
man among the existing five patriarchates, but 
repudiated its claim to the primacy of jurisdiction 
la other words, they held that the Roman patri- 
archates is primus inter pares^ See Byzantine 
empire, creeds of Christendom, placet 
Louis Brehier, te schssme oriental du Xle ssicle 
(Pans. iS99) 

Schlatter, Adolf, Protestant theologian Born 
1852 in St Gallon, Switzerland, 1880 privatdozent 
JiL Bern, 1888 Professor of N T in Greifswald, 
1S93 m Berlin, IS98-1932 in Tuebingen Died 
1938 The leading representative of Biblical re- 
alism in modern Protestant theology He applied 
his \ast knowledge of early Judaism to the study 
of the N T. By pointing energetically to the Hc- 
brew-Aramaic background of Jesus and the Primi- 
tive Chuich he opened new ways to the study both 
of the K T age and of N T theology As an 
exegete of great originahtv he wrote commen- 
tunes on all the N T books, His exegesis is 
charactenzed bv unbiased search for the historical 
tmlh, common fcnfte a cmLfr v ew f the na- 
ture of and mnplc p ety Pnrfagoiuat of ■ 


modern theology of faith as opposed both to apoZo 
getics and to all ancient and modern compromises 
of theology with philosophy In his own presen 
tation, dogmatics is stripped of all accretions that 
are un-Biblical or have no significance for actual 
faith Open to the truth in science and philosophy 
Schlatter was, nevertheless, anxious to preserxe the 
originality and uniqueness of the Gospel message 
Before the First World War hia infiuence on con- 
temporary theology was relatively small, owing 
to the almost offensive independence of his mind, 
hut at present a number of leading students of 
theology is greatly indebted to him, and hia amaz- 
ing scholarship as well as the power and depth 
of his exegesis are generally recognized Gerh 
Kittel’s WorUrbuch aum Neuen Tesiameni, for 
mstani-e, would not have been possible without the 
stimulus given by Schlatter to the study of the 
history of B'blical ideas 

Principal works (an English translation of 
whuh 18 long overdue) 

Der Ghube fm Neusis Testament (1885, 4th ed , 
1927) , Brlaufsrurigert zum L^cusn Testament (18S7 
1904, 6th Ed. 1936), 3 vols , Geschtchte Israels ion 
Alex, d Gr bss Hadtsan (1901* 3fd, ed , 1925). 
Die Theologse des Neuen Testaments (1909 1910, 2na 
cd 1921'22), 2 vols , Das chnsSltche Dogma 

(1911, 2nd ed 1923) Founder and co editor of 
Beitrage zur Forderung chfistltcher Theclogte See 
also wilh Lutgert, Adolf Sehlattir aJs Theologie 
(1932) OAF 

Schlelermacher, Friedrich Daniel Ernst: 
(1768-1S34) Protestant theologian, philosopher, 
and translator of Plato’s works, was minister of 
the Reformed Church, professor at the University 
of Halle (1804-1806) and.of Berlin (1810-1834). 
He wrote and lectured on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including logic, epistemology, metaphysics, 
ethics, aesthetics, the history of philosophy, the- 
ology, church historyj the NT, and psychology 
His most substantial contribution lay in the fields 
of (a) theory of knowledge, through hi& influ 
cncing German philosophers m the direction of a 
cntjcal empirical realism, (b) Plato scholarship, 
and (c) systematic theology, where his idea of an 
“empirical theology” hag exercized a very wide 
infiucace Thi? work in theology constitutes his 
real claim to a place in the historj of thought 
Although influenced by Kant and Fichte**^, he 
was nexer a subjective idealist^ In his earlier 
period {c 1800) he tdentifled God and the world, 
taken as a whole, somewhat like Spinoza*. He 
believed that the universe as a whole, as it stands, 
18 harmonious and perfect. He did not believe m 
personal immortality He might be called an 
idealist m the sense that he believed that dialec- 
tical thought will disclose, and Hence shows a km 
ship with, natural processes Religion, which is a 
natural activity of man, is at its best a synthetic 
grasp (intuition) of this system and the relating 
of events to it, and an emotional response to 
these insights, which side of religion he particu- 
larly emphasized and valued. In his later period 
(c 1820), he laid more stress on the distinction 
between the world and God, whom he now rc 

girded II the '“groimii" of the a — * * — ^ 

and ntional p occ**cm, the rale of which 
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in kn.o'wledge (and their connection trith the 
given element in Bcnae experience) he made the 
subject of a good deal of sound analysis It is 
doubtful whether he meant by “ground of the 
world'' an entity different from and sustaining 
the world, his writings suggest more the relation 
between genus and species, and he savs that the 
world IS necessary to God’s being. His “theism” 
was at least very close to his earlier “pantheism” 
Religion he regarded as a natural, even neces- 
sary, aspect of the developed human personality, 
essentially feeling (probably better, attituie) 
which IS sympathy or love for the universe, often 
called a feeling of absolute dependence on God 
Sometimes he seems to regard this feeling as par- 
tially cognitive awareness of divine reality The- 
ological doctrines are expressions of this experi- 
ence, or descriptions of its relatlona (eg, to 
Christ as the cause of Christian religious fulfil- 
ment) Thus doctrine is dependent on religious 
experience, not experience on belief in dogma 
This view he thought made theology a special 
science, in that it has iB own data for elaboratiou, 
and need not he merely philosophy or an expli- 
cation of what is implicit in the Bible. This gen- 
eral view enabled him to defend the religious at- 
titude while dispenemg with the features of or- 
thodoxy most objectionable to modern science and 
philosophy He emphasized that religious experi- 
ence 1 ! an unique and autonomous mental activity, 
which deserves examination separate from, eg, 
the psycfaolegy of cognition or volition See em- 
pirical theology 

WriDnu and commentaries Collected works, J1 
volumes, Seicner, Berlin, mostly still in print Criti- 
cal editions of the Reden User Reltetart (bv G C. B 
Punier 1873), the Monohgen tSchiele and H Mu- 
lert 1911) the Bt&ii (O Braun, 1927), the Dtalei- 
ii>‘ (I, Halpern 1903), the Aej'heM fR Ode- 
brecht, 1931) English translations of the Reden (J 
Oman, 1832), Manologen (H Friess, 1928, under 
the t'tle of Solilo/iutes) , the Weibnachtifeier (W. 
Hastie, 1890), the Kurze Darstellung dts theoiogtschen 
Stud’ums (W Farier, 1330), Der ChrmUche Glasihe 
(H R Mackintosh and J S Stewart. 1928, para- 
phrased in G Cross, The Theclogy of Schleiermaeher, 
19 11) Four volumes of letters (Aus Schleier-machcrs 
Lelsen in Briefer, edited by W Dilthey, 1858-83). 
the fust tw’d translated by F Rowan (lS60) W 
Bender, SchUtSTmachers Theologse (1870) , R B 
Brandt T^e Philosophy of Schleiermaeher (1941) , 
W Dilther, Leben Schleiermachers (18^0 and 1922) , 
R Haym, Die Romanliscbe Sciule ( 1870 ) , R. Manro, 
Sckhi^rmaiher Personal and SpeentaUre (1903) . 
W B Selbie, Schleiermaeher (1913) H Suskind, 
Der Etnfluss Scheliingi nut die Btitancklang von 
Sehhiermachers System (1909), and Chrislenlnm und 
Geschtehle hei Sehieiermacher (1911) , Franz Vor- 
lander, Schlttermachers Sttteriehte (1851) , Georg 
Wehrung, Der geschtchtsphslasophtsche Stardpuniu 
Schissermachers, etc (1907) , Dh DtaUktik Sckhtir- 
machsts (1920) , Schleiermaeher in der Lett seines 
Werdens (1927) . Bruno 'Weiss, Vnteriuchungen Sber 
Schietermachers Dtalektsh (1878) , Gcofg weissen- 
born, Vorlsstirgen uher Schhurmachers Dialektik 
( 1847 1 R B B 

Schjtnalkald Articles: A Lutheran confessional 
document, written by Luther himself in 1537 in 
response to a request from Elector John Frederick 
of Saxony for a summarj of all his teaching In 
it the mature reformer states concisely the sov- 
ereignty of God, the mediatorial work of Christ, 
justification by faiih, and the evangelical view of 


the church and the ministry. This position is 
contrasted sharply with Rome, whose mass, pen- 
ance, saints, relics, etc , are denounced, and whose 
head, the Pope, is attached as the Antichrist The 
Elector’s purpose of laying Luther’s articles before 
a convention of all the Protestant powers at 
Schmalkald was never realized, but the doenment 
gained prestige and was included in the Book of 
Concord^ as aa ofiicial creed together with an 
anti-papal appendix by Melanchthon* dating badi 
to the time of the original articles. To this state 
meat of faith, in which Luther shows characteristic 
depth and vigor, the reformer himself attached 
great importance. Unlike most confessions, it n a 
spontaneous outpouring of faith rather than a 
formal senes of articles and did not come by its 
present title until 1553. See Lutheranism 

TAX 

Schmalkald League* A coalition of German 
Protestant powers, five principalities and eleven 
cities, formed m 1531 for mutual protection 
against the Emperor Charles 'V*. Other German 
potentates and Denmark joined later. The League 
did more than promote the Protestant interests It 
became an important factor in European politici 
and its co-operation was sought bv France and 
England against the Hapsburgs The League was 
dissolved in 1547 when tlie Schmalkald War of 
1546-47 ended in the defeat of the Protestants at 
Muehlberg and resulted m captivity for both 
Philip of Hesse* and John Frederick, the Elector 
of Saxony, the leaders of the League tax 

Schmucker, Samuel Simon* (1799-1873) Lead- 
mg figure in the American Lutheran Church of 
the early and middle period of the I9th cenWty 
on the side of liberal Lutheranism and of inter 
denominational fellowship American born, raised 
m the atmosphere of a German pietistic home, 
touched by the prevailing Puritanism of current 
American Protestantism, educated under private 
tutors and at the 'University of Pennsylvania 
(grad 1819) and at Princeton Seminary, early in 
contact with broad organizational interests of hn 
clergyman father, S earned on a manvsidcd in 
terest into his professional career He helped to 
forward the first united Lutheran church m Atner 
ica (the General Synod), to establish the Lu 
therau Theological Seminary at Gettysburg (iti 
first theological professor), founded the classical 
school which later "became Pennsylvania College 
(now Gettysburg) He framed model constitu 
tions for synods and congregations, published the 
first English Lutheran work on systematic theology 
m America {Elements of Popular Theology) 
1834), prepared hymnbooks and liturgical formsi 
edited, with free interpretations Luther’s catechism 
In 1833 he published his Appeal to the Amermn 
Churches (a fellowship plan antedating the pres- 
ent Federal Council) and took active part In the 
organization in 1846 of the Evangelical Alliance 
His influence suffered a tragic eclipse following 
the influx of German and Scandinavian immi 
grants with their strongly conservative confes 
atonal bias Prophetic of an American Lutheran 
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theology set free from Lutheran scholasticism his 
full stature remains still officially unrecog-mzed 
Within his denominattojj. For hia part in the 
Definite PUttorm Controversy see “Arrencan Lu' 
theranism ” For a bibhogiaphy see Vergiiius 
Perm, Ths Cmir LtUhersn Theology 

(1927') 

Schoberlein, Ludwig Friedrich: (1813-1881) 
He taug’ht ui Heidelberg and Gottingen* He de- 
veloped a Lutheran orthodoxy, widened and 
softened through mysticism and theosophy 

Dt3 GrundUhre d^s Metis, sntmtckeh aus dem 
Prtrztp der Ltehe fStutc^art, 1848) , Prtnztp and 
Sjiurt der Dogmatjk, Einlttiung, sn dre chnsthche 
GUubsntUhrs (Heidelberg, 18S1) h h* 

achola cantorutn; A echool for Bingers of the 
Papal choir, said to have been established by Pope 
Gregory the Greaf^, 590-60L It served to 
standardize the Gregorian chant* throughout the 
Western church A course of study required nine 
years Teachers were sent uut to establish schools 
m England, at Meta in Germany, and at St Gall 
m Switzerland k B. 

Scholasticism* (Lat, schalasttcusy lecturer} Gr, 
ssAoUj school) Historically, it denotes the teach- 
ings of the ecclesiastical schools founded by 
Charlemagne* to reestablish the Christian learning 
eclipsed by the Frankish invasion of Gaul. By 
extension, it connotes the long period of Western 
learning, especially philosophical and theological, 
originating in the ninth century and terminating 
in the fifteenth century Two notable features of 
this learning are its intimate association with 
Catholic theology and its rigorous logical formal- 
ism Its progressive elaboration covers four dis- 
tinct periods 

I Early Scholasticism (IXth-XlIth century) 
Principally concerned with the avstematic treat- 
ment of Catholic dogma and the exposition of the 
arts which such treatment presupposed, Alcuin 
of Tours* (730-804) introduced the study of the 
liberal arts dividing them into the trtvn*s» (gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and dialectic) and the quadnvsum 
(arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music) The 
translation into Latin of the works of the pseudo- 
Denys, the Areopagite, (see Dionysius, the Areo- 
pagite) by John Scotus Eriugena (833-880)* gave 
to Scholasticism a permanent neo-Platonic char- 
acter with its hierarchized grades of being eman- 
ating from and forever returning to God, The 
problem of universals* resulting from Roscelin's* 
(1050-1120) identification of ideas with their 
verbal signs (nominalism*) found its ablest ex- 
ponent in Pett.r Abailard* (1079-1142) Against 
the exaggerated realism of his neo-Platonic con- 
temporaries, Abailard held with Aristotle diat our 
ideas do not exist as such outside of the mmd 
Against the nominalists, he maintained that they 
have a material basis m extra-mental realities 
from which they are extracted by intelkctua! 
abstractron. Anselm* of Canterbury (1033-1109) 
foreshadowed the formal distinction, of philosophy 
and tico ogy a hu attempt! to prove the 
trace of God by n alone, Tlic who c period 


13 one of agitation and diacoverv- — focused m dog- 
ma and the dialectical instruments of its elabora 
tion and systematization* Works of St Augustine*, 
the neo-Platonists, and the logic of Aristotle* fur- 
nished the materials for these developments 

II. The XHIth century — The Golden Age of 
Scholasticism The translation of hitherto un- 
known works of Aristotle, the rise of the univer- 
sities (Pans, Oxfords Bologna), and the founda- 
tion of the mendicant orders — especially the 
Franciscan and Dominican**, together furnished 
the conditions which .produced the most fruitful 
period of Scholasticism At Pan®, the eager study 
and enthusiastic acceptance or rejection of Aris- 
totle's works both m the original and in the in- 
terpretations of the Arabian commentator. Aver- 
roes* (n26-119S), issued in Violent controversies 
and the formation of three outstanding schools of 
thought 

The traditionalists under Bonaventura*, while 
convenientlv adopting 8ome of the basic Aria- 
toteiian notions, rejected hia teaching as mcom- 
patible with Christian dogma and revelation A 
unique wisdom achieved througn the efforts of 
faith guided by reason is the end of all human 
inquiry Though distinct in method and formal 
object from theology, philosophy ii incomplete 
and even deceptive when not gmded by and di- 
rected to theology as Anstotle^s teaching on the 
eternity of matter clearly demonstrated Not 
only in things perceived through the senses, but in 
the soul and God perceived through the divine il- 
lummation of the active intelligence does man 
adile\e true understanding Knowledge for iM 
own sake is a chimera, only as leading to the 
possession m love of the Absolute Good is it 
fructified In man, as in God, the will is superior 
to the intelligence For polemical purposes this 
school called themselves Augustinians 

The Latin Averroists under Siger of Brabant* 
(]235^-]281-12S4) found in Aristotle as inter 
preted bv Averroes, the definitive statement and 
solution of all speculative problems* Where Aris- 
totle and revelation confiicted, a dual standard of 
truth, reason and revelation was recognized The 
admitted primacy of revelation over reason did 
not prevent the acceptance of the conclusions of 
both m their proper order of nature and super- 
nature The eternity of the world, moral natural- 
ism aod the unity of the human intellect negating 
personal immortality, freedom and responsibility 
were the principal doctrines of this school. 

The Christian Aristotelians under St Thomas 
Aquinas* (1224-1274) integrated Aristotelian phi 
losophy into the scholbstic tradition bv appropn- 
atelv reinterpreting such principles as issued in 
the Averroistic extremes Against both the Au- 
gustmians and the Latin Averroists, their most po- 
tent weapon was the btaginte's texts Reason alone 
can neither prove nor disprove creation in time 
Corporeal substances are thrice composed (essence 
and existence, substance and accident, matter and 
fotm) to account for their becoming within the 
fixed limits of their nature and their transforraa- 
tiou mto one another Hu ntcliigmce q 

irallj dcqi on matirr fo ti natural 
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obje t ma e al be ng but a nt n ally nde 
penden of mat e n s opera ons The ex s 

ten e and na u c f God aa c ea o and end of all 
th ng f om wh ch he s e sent al y d stjn can 
be demoast a ed nduct vely by reason alone Ph 
iosophy and theology are in method and object 
formally distinct Both issue in Trahd conclusion* 
which arc in no wise contradictory 

The characteristic difference of these schools of 


thought did not exclude a fundamental agreement 
orr the distinction between faith and reason, the 
essentral distinction between God and creatures, 
and the dependence of creatures in their being 
and m their action upon the diumity The genius 
of Aquinas and Bonaventura produced vast treatii 
ses {Surama Theologtae, Summa Theologica*') 
synthesizing and elaborating the whole philosoph- 
ical heritage from antiquity to their time, including 
the Important works of the Arabs and Jewa 
Avicenna (980*1037), Avicebron (104'5-1070), 
Maimonides (1135-1204)**. 

Ill Later Scholasticism (XIVth-XVth cen- 
turies). Characterized by excessive formalism in 
method and remoteness from living problems, 
whence the decay of the doctrine This decay re- 
sulted from internal and external causes The 


roundness and completeness of the XIII century 
synthesis appeared to leave small place to further 
developments. Lesser minds turned to dogmatiz- 
ing the masters, and quibbled over unimportant 
matters Words displaced ideas and argument 
discussion Partisanship sponsored artiffcial dif- 
ferences Externally, the growing tension between 
secular and spiritual powers, and the eventual 
triumph of experimental science effectively com- 
pleted the internal decay and scholasticism gener- 
ally was interred in seminary manuals The out- 
standing ffgure of this period was William of 
Ockham (1270-1347)* See Scotlsts, Thomism} 
universals, battle over. 

IV. Modern Scholasticism (XIXth century to 
the present) See neo-Seholastieism 


S Thomas Aquinas, English Editions Selectid 
W'rmngs, Rev Martin D'Arcy S J (1939) , Ay»r- 
nat Ethicus or Moral Teachings of S Thomas 
(london, 1896) , On Being and Esience (Toronto, 
Canada, S Michaels College. 1934) , On the Got. 
ernance of Rulsrs, trans by Gerald B Phelan (To- 
ronto, Can . S Michaels College, 1935) , Summit 
Contra Gentiles^ trans by English Dominican 
Fathers (London, 1923-29) . Samma Theologica, 
trans by English Dominican Fathers (London, 
1920 32) . Snmma Thtologtca, published by Benziger 
Brothers (1912-23). 

S Bonaventura, De redtictions artttim ad theolo- 
gtam Comraentarv, Introduction and translation by 
Sister Einma Theresa (S Bonaventure Coll^. 
1940) , Phtlojop^ of S Bonaventare, Etienne Gil- 
ion. trans by Doia Illtyd Trethowan and F J 
Shecd (1938) , S Thomas and the Problem of tie 
Sou/ In tie iitb Century, Anton Charles Pegu 
(Toronto, Canada, S Michael s College, 1934) , 
S Bonaventure. the Seraphic Doctor, Ludger 
Wegemer, O. P, M , "The Doctrine of S Bona- 
ventuie Concerning our Knowledge of God," Vin 
cent Mayer, O M C , m Fraueiscan Studies, No 2, 
July, 1924 

Duns Scotus, Duns Seotus, C R S Hath* (Ox- 
ford, 1927) , Origin and Development of the Pran- 
eiscan School Duns Scotus and S Thomas, Bernard 
VogL O- F- M. 119251 
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Scholsi Hemrich (1884- ) F st p ofe 0 f 

heo ogy n B es an now p ofesso of ph ophy 

in Kiel, Germany He distinguishes between 
ponderable, experienceable religion and imponder- 
able, dead religion. Religion is for him an acos- 
mic, unearthly experience of the presence of God 
The truth of religion consists in the truth of «. 
astential judgments In religious experience we 
not only have a subjective value-exaltatiou of 
man, but a genuine experience of an objective 
potency Though there are no demonstrative 
proofs of immortality, we have argumentative 
proofs 

Der Unsterhlichkeilsgedanke als phtlosophtschei 
Problem, 2nd cd (Berlin, 1922) , Dse Rehgtonsphtlo 
sophts des Als Ol (Leiptig, 1921), Die Religions 
phtlosophte, 2ad rev, ed., (Berlin, 1923) 


schools: See Chartres, the school of, Palace 
school, parochial schools, parochial schools, 
Catholic, religious education, seminaries, Sunday 
schools, theological schools. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur; (1778-186Q) Represeats 
a powerful reaction against German idealism, m- 
tellectualism and spiritualism He held that the 
true nature of the world consists m an unspiritual 
will to live, a dark urge or impulse The intel- 
lect transforms this intrinsic substance of all 
things into a world of ideas and concepts It is 
the task and the function of philosophy and re- 
ligion to deliver man from the bondage of the 
universal power of the world will The supreme 
moral principle is compassion, because it over 
comes the separation of the individuals and leads 
them back to the original unity from which they 
originate Sch- was one of the best German writers 
amongst the philosophers in tljc 19th century He 
exercised his greatest inffuence in the second half 
of this century See pessimism 
The World as Will and Idea (1819) ; Kuno 
Fischer, Schopenhauer (2nd cd , 1898) , Georg Sim 
mcl, Sihopenhttuer and Nietzsche j g 


Schroeckh, Johann Mattfaiae; (1733-1308) At 

first he was professor of philosophy m Leipzig 
Later he taught poetic art in Wittenberg Writing 
the most exhaustive church history, its mam dis- 
advantages were tiresome repetitions, a too great 
epic breadth, an excessive verbosity and an undue 
emphasis of the biographical. Compared with 
Semlei* he was a wholly uncritical mind, in at- 
titude little aggressive and polemical His chief 
merit was the radical break with the centunal divi 
sion of church history 

Chrsstliche Ktrchengetciieile, 35 vols (leipzig, 
1768 1803). HS. 


Schurer, Emit: (1844-1910) A famous Protes- 
tant theologian who taught at the leading univer 
Bitiee of Germany He wrote the famous classic 
Gesckichce dec juitseken Volkes tn ZeitdUer fem 
Christt (1898-1901, 4th ed. 1901-1909). This 

has been traruJxtcd n o JEngliah m six vo ^ 
A History of eha Jevank Fetfle w the Tmu ef 
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Jesus Christ bv J Macpheraon (Division I) and 
S Taj lor and P Cbristse (Division II, Edinburgh 
1885-1900) Schurer represents an older and more 
critical view of the Pharisees* which has latterly 
been corrected bv the works of T Herford and 
George F. Moore b 2 B 

Schwabach Articles; A historically important 
confessional document consisting of 17 articles 
drawn up in 1529 by Melanchthon and Luther 
for Elector John of Saxony. These articles are 
the first attempt to create a common confession 
for Protestaritisra in Germany and seek to define 
a basis upon which Saxony, Brandenburg, and the 
south German cities could unite for political ac- 
tion Doctnnally they lay special stress on 
Luther’s conception of the Eucharist as over 
against that of Zwiagli* The articles are the 
principal written source of the first part of the 
Augsburg Confession*. 

Pot an English translation see H E Jacobs. Book 
of Concord, II (13331 tak 

Schweigger, Solomoa: (1551-1622) Succeeded 
Gerlach* as a Champlain of the German Embassy 
in Constantinople He continued the work of 
his predecessors with more zeal, love and interest. 
He worked with all his energy for the union of 
the two churches (Greek Orthodox and the Lu- 
theran). He also made many journeys in the 
Near East collecting valuable information for the 
Greek Orthodox Church. 0 k z 

Schweitzer, Albert: (1875- ) As music entic, 
author of the standard life of Bach, editor (with 
C M Wider) of Bach’s organ works, and concert 
organist whose interpretations of Bach are now 
recorded] Schweitzer has contributed to the un- 
derstanding of Bach, particularly with reference to 
the “objectivity” he requires and the tempt his 
works demand As theologian and student of 
N T literature Schweitzer has laid special em- 
phasis on the apocalyptic element in the teaching 
of Jesus As philosopher he has stressed “rever- 
ence for life”, finding, in contrast tc^ many “vital- 
ists”, that it leads not to will to power but 
will to love As medical missionary in Lam- 
barene, equatorial Africa, he has demonstrated not 
only his remarkable versatility but a practical syn- 
thesis of Lshen- and Getst, — his thought centering 
m “life”, hiB practical life receiving its direction 
from the spiritual ideals of justice and fellow- 
feeling. See Lives of Jesus 

Chief Works in English. ] S Bach (2 vols . 
1911), Paul and his Interpreters (19121, Cmlna- 
Irou and Ethics (1923) , Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (192S) , Mysticism of Paul (1931) , Out of my 
Lift and Thought (autobiog ) (1933) , Indian 

Thought and Us Dertlopmsnt (1936) jsb. 

Schweitzer, Alexander; (1808-1888) Prom- 
inent Swiss Reformed theologian, student and fol- 
lower of Schleiermacher* As professor m the 
University of Zurich, and as vicar of the cathedral 
for over thirty years, he was one of the leading 
expounders and defenders of the Reformed* type 
of theology 

Fe** rpimma of rrmonj 185+13^2 ausoitagra- 
phj cdttrd by P Znnih. 389 y j n 


Schwenkfeldian doctrine: That advanced by 
Casper Schwenkfeld von Ossig (1490-1562), an 
early supporter of the German reformation He 
held that the Scriptures do not contain everything 
necessary for salvation, hut there must be added 
the Livmg Word, The Scriptures, therefore, did 
not occupy the exalted place as in Luther’s 
thought, nor did he hold that the Sacraments were 
the vehicles of grace. Accordingly Luther con 
demned his teaching and considered him a dan- 
gerous heretic. w.w s 

Science, Philosophy and Religion, The Con- 
ference on : The Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion m Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, Inc was organized in 
1939 to bring together leaders in various disci- 
plines in order to obtain greater clarity regarding 
the intellectual and spiritual foundations of dem- 
oeraej. The annual meetings of the Conference 
held m September, 1940, at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, m September, 1941, 
and August, 1942, at Columbia University, have 
developed a new technique looking toward m 
tegration of the experience and learning of the 
various participants The papers prepared for 
each of the meetings have been published in a 
svmposium A fourth Conference was held in 
September, 1943 to discuss the relationship of dif- 
ferent fields of learning and experience to the ere 
ation and maintenance of world peace 
In April, 1943, there were 163 members The 
Board of Directors includes. 'William F- Albright, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Lyman Bryson, Henry S 
Dennison, Louis Finkelstem, Lawrence K Frank, 
Theodore M Greene, Caryl P. Haskins, Robert 
J Havighurst, Charles W Hendel, F Ernest 
Johnson, Harold D. Lasswell, David E. Lilien- 
thal, Alain L Locke, Robert M, Maclver, John 
U Net, Harry A Overstreet, Anton C Pegis, 
Gerald B Phelan, Harlow Shapley, George F 
Thomas, Harold C Urey, Gerald G Walsh, S J , 
Luther A Weigle 

acientifio method in theology. See empirical 
theology. 

Scillitan martyrs ; Group of 7 men and 5 
women of North African Church* put to death in 
180 AD for adherence to Christianity 

£ B C 

Scotlsts Follower* of John Duns Scotus* Most 
Scotists have been of the Franciscan* Order, as 
was the Subtle Doctor himself They are noted 
for keen and independent criticism of other schol- 
astics, especially the Thomists*, and for their de- 
votion to the doctrine of free will, the principle 
of formal distinction, and the dogma of the im- 
maculate conception* Despite many sharp at- 
tacks from prominent churchmen, no Scotist prop- 
osition has ever been the subject of papal censure 
and Scotist literature in general has received offi- 
cial commendation Among leading early Scotists 
were F-anc Mflyrott (d 1327) Pope Aler 

axidcr V (A 1410) In tiie twtaUclli caitniT 



S ot m ha been defended e pe al v zealou y by 
Deodo Ma e de Ba ey See ong u m 

S X Lo sp 6 is Bi ph du B Dun 
S t (Pa s 924 L K Dew 

^Gotland Ch rch o£ Tha one of the P e by 
te an Chu.chcs* n S,_.land wh -h h— ~on- 
Iy valued, and, throughout most of its existence, 
maintained an official state connection. It was 
constituted by action of the Scotch Estates, and 
the consequent meeting of the First General .4a- 
secrbly, m 1560, and was finally secured against 
successful attack from Roman Catholic quarters 
before the death of John Knox’* Almost imme- 
diately it had to defend itself against an effort, 
fuithered by the royal power, to impose episcopal 
forms of government and of worship upon it 
The struggle lasted about a century, but ended 
with the victory of Presbytenamsni In 168S Since 
then its only challenge has come in the form of 
schisms, based on opposition to the principle, or 
to some outcome of, the state connection They 
began with the setting up of the .Associate Pres- 
bytery in 1733, under Ebenezer Erskme* The 
last and greatest of them was the Disruption of 
1843 Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the tendency vithin Scottish Presbyterism has 
been towards union, and this culminated in the 
uniting of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church* In 1929 The united body retained 
the name, "The Church of Scotland”, and it pre- 
served the state connection, though in a form 
which provides for the spiritual freedom of the 
Church Its present membership, not including 
“adherents”, is about 1,300,000 See action ser- 
mon, Cameronians ; catechism, Free Church of 
Scotland 

K. Hewatt, Makers of the Scottish Church at the 
Rsjormafioa (Edinburgh. 1920) akr 

Scotland, Free Church of; Sec Free Church of 
Scotland 

Scotland, United Free Church of; See United 
Free Church of Scotland 

Soots Confession, The; A Calvimstic, strongly 
anti-Roman Catholic Confession, drawn up hy 
John Klnox* and five other ministers and adopted 
by the Scottish Estates in 1560 It aerved as the 
credal basis of Scottish Presbyterianism* until it 
was replaced by tbe Westminster Confession* 

See P Schaff, Creeds of Chrtsteadom (1377). III. 
pp 457 479 A K E. 

scribe: The term scribe is the translation of the 
Hebrew sofher, and is used to describe the lay 
Jewish scholars of the four or five pre-Christian 
centuries in Palestine Presumably these scholars 
were called scribes because, following the analogy 
of Babylonian custom, the Palestinian scribe was 
generally also the trained scholar In an edict is- 
sued by Antiochus III, in the jear 19S BC, on 
his conquest of Palestine, he provides special im- 
munities for the "scribes of the Temple” In 
various Rabbinic passages Moses* is described as 
a "scribe” and he may therefore be egarded, frosn 
the point of T ew of the Rabbinic traditicni, u 


he ounde of h s cal ng Ez a* bea s he tie 
a eady be n the aw of Mo s (Ez a 7 6^ 

and has been ugge ed tha he via hso av 
he fi f the bes In the N T the rm 
s be eq en y as oc a ed w th ha of 

Pha see * p s mab y be au e the bes we e 
as lay scholars, the leaders of the Pharisees 

L V 

soriptonum* (Lat, sertisre, to write) A room 
in a monastic building devoted to the writing or 
copjmg of manuscripts ftp 

Scripture' (Lat, sertptura, writing) In general, 
the religious literature of any people that is re- 
garded W it as sacred and authoritative. lu par- 
ticular, the Old and Kew Testaments** See 
sacred literatures, senses of Scripture smg 

scruple; Conscientious hesitation, doubt or mis 
giving about the fitness, moral or religious pro- 
priety of a course of action Rwv 

scrutiny: (Lat, scruUntum from sertiSart to 
seaicb, eKamitie) 1. An examination of those who 
were about to receive baptism, regarding their faith 
and dispositions 

2 Examination of a candidate about to be pro 
moted to Orders 

3 Form of ecclesiastical election and ie made 

either by written ballot or by pronouncing the 
chosen name before legitimate scrutators alone 
The former is the usual form of electing the 
Pope Since 1139 the election is by the Car- 
dinals alone, two-thirds majority being needed 
To preserve secrecy the ballots must be burned 
after being counted See conclave Bs 

seal, sacramental' Commonly called "charac- 
ter” A spiritual sign, indelibly impressed on the 
soul by the sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Holy Oiders By this seal Christians are 
deputed to certain offices and discerned from those 
not so deputed This seal remains on the soul 
even in the life after death, adding to the glory 
of the good who go to heaven and to the shame 
of the wicked who go to hell, 

Herve, HI, 439 sa ns 

seal of confession. The most strict obligation 
of keeping cntirclv secret everything said by the 
penitent in confession for tbe purpose of obtaining 
absolution. Without the free consent of the peni 
tent, the priest who heard the penitent’s confes 
Sion may not la any way use this information, not 
even to save himself from the threat ot death 

Genicot II, 379. b s 

Seamen’s movement in the United States; A 
form of missionary enterprise which has from the 
time of its inception in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury stood as one of the firier examples of applied 
or “social” Christianity 

The years 1812 to 1826 were formative. During 
this period some eight local societies designed pn- 
manly to promote the spiritual welfare of seamen 
were eetabhahed n coasta rtiea ding from 

Portland, Me. o New O cans The diatributioo 



Sebastian 

of e oae a Is among sa lo s and tie hold ng 
of e V a on aho o o an ho ed h ps we e espe 
a y emphaa z-ed W th ew o es ng the gen 
e a pub c 0 a on he zlj» « dn Ss lor' Maga 
tans (N Y, 1824'182i) and the Marmer’s Maga- 
isme (N Yi 182^-1826) Vfere circulated 
The latter magazine under the energetic editor- 
ship of Rev John Tmair ushered the moTemeat 
into its second phaae His stirring “Call from 
the Ocean, or an Appeal to the Christian in Be- 
half of Seamen” issued in 1826 led immediately 
to organization on a national scale The various 
local societies pooled their resources to form in 
1828 the American Seamen’s Friend Society of 
■New York, the announced purpose of which was 
. to improve the social and moral condition 
of Seamen, bv uniting efforts of the wise and 
good in their behalf, by promoting in every port, 
Boarding Houses of good character. Savings 
Banks, Register Offices, Libraries, Reading Rooms 
and Schools, and also the ministrations of the 
Gospel, and other religious blessings” 

Subsequent histon has been essentially the 
translation of risions into realities. The regis- 
tered private boarding house of 1828 has grown 
to be such a magnificent institution as the million 
dollar Seamen’s House of present-day New York 
which serves at once as hotel, recreation, educa- 
tional and religious center The crude Savings 
Bank of 1829 founded to educate the sailor not 
to squander hiS money in disreputable dives has 
grown into a ten-story New York establishment 
with branches Concern for the sailor’s reading 
interests has quicklv passed from the stage of 
shore library at home to concerted effort to place 
a loan libraiT on every ship leaving port to the 
care of reading rooms in foreign ports, thereby 
affording opportunity for self-schoolmg both on 
land and sea. More specifically viewed as “min- 
istrations of the gospel" have been the conducting 
of religious meetings for men at home bases, the 
sending of chaplains abroad to perform services 
In foreign ports, the distribution of Bibles and 
tracts, the publication of 4 Seamon’i ATanttaJ of 
Worsifp (three basic editions 1830, 1887, 19271, 
the monthly issuance of the Sador^s Magazine 
(N. Y, 1828-1933) incorporating devotional 
helps and religious news, the annual presentation 
of good books or the Bible to Midshipmen grad- 
uating from the Naval Academy, together with a 
goodly number of other worthy projects Through- 
out, the religious emphasis has been evangelical, 
but non-denominatioual Societies in local ports 
hare been under no compulsion to affiliate with 
the central society in New York but in roost cases 
have willingly cooperated. 

The Mariner’s Magaisne and the Sailor’s Magazine 
[supra) provide a contimious history of the varied 
aspects, 1825-3933 The Annual Report of the 
hmencan Seamen’s Fciend Society 1833 to date will 
sdd offcial data. G, S 'W'ebster, Thr Seamen s 
Friend (1932), is a centennial history of said so- 

OVA 

Sebastian. Saint: Christian martyr at Rome dur- 

ng Diocletuui* on. TracGCioii he 


sect 

was a so d e and tha he was hot to death w th 
a ows Popula ub a el g ous a L 

sue. 

second b.rth, S.e bap ■.lam, non Ch,,-. an, -tut a 
tion ntes, new birth, psychology of religion, 
regeneration, transmigration. 

second blessing: See holiness churches j pente- 
costal sects. 

Second Great Awakening. See AmericaD the 
oiogy, early, Dwnght, Timothy 

secondary cause; See cause 

secret societies in China: See Chinese religions 

Secretati, Charles: (1813-1895) A French 
SwGs, who was professor of phiiosophy at the 
University of Lausanne He understood the Chris- 
tian dogmas as being purely ethical and wished 
them to he translated into a language that did 
not contradict the cnticil scientific spirit. CKtist 
was for hiro only diviric >n his holiness. Justify- 
ing his faith in a ret elation, he mmunized the 
miraculous. Fot him Christ v'as tjic ultimate 
answer of the political and social question 

La philmophe de la literle (Baris, 1849). 2 voU , 
La raisea ei Je thrisnaniaine (lausanne, 1863), La 
cieilisatiun et la eroyarce I Palis. 1887) , Le prmcipe 
de la morale, Jed ed. (Patis, 1893) bh 

sect: (Lat, secta, fr, segut, to follow) In clas- 
sical Latin, any group or movement (philosophical, 
medical, political or leligious) claiming snecial 
leaOBTship or teaching In religion the term has 
indicated such a group or following wtihm an or 
ganized religion (eg. Pharisees, Sadducees, etc, 
m Judaism) In Catholic usage, essentially syaon 
vmous with heresy*, i e , a religious body -which 
has set itself up indeticndenily of the dii.ncly es- 
tablished Church. For the several established 
churches of Protestantism, any nonconformist* or 
dissenting group Used roughly by other Protea- 
tant chuichcs with reference to smaller, more re 
ceatly organized Christian bodies In all these 
uses within the Christian religion, the term has 
been deiogatorv and therefore unacceptable to the 
groups to which It has been applied, such groups 
regal ding themselves is true churches The term 
has now received fairly sharp sociological definl 
tion, thanks to E. Troeltsch \_Tke Social Teaching 
oj tke Ckrtit Ckvaches (1931). Fngl tr. H 
Richard Niebuhr Social Sources of Denotn 

inatiomdism (1929)} and Liston Pope fMtJl 
hands and Treachers (1942')] So defined, a sect is 
a schismatic* g’oup springing from, and develop 
rag ra opposition to, an. organized church and be 
coming independent of it. Finding its authority 
.n what it regards as a truer understanding of 
the Scriptures or of primitive Christianity, it sus 
tains a critical attitude toward Ac parent mstitu 
tion and, indeed, toward the patterns of contem 
porarv culture in general, and seeks in its detach- 
ment a more positive reaUzatiou of the Christian 
life Developing sects find Aeir fertile soil among 
ft,/, socially and economically inaecure and tend 
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secular 

to U»e tieir Kctariiii fcatom » the loc »] *tid 
ccooom I itni of tha p nnp ovea. 

See AdYcntiit acclg un ttj scttlcmc ta, 

hgioua, Confessions, Formal of the Chnst’an 
Church, holiness churches, pentecosial sects, Rus- 
sian sectarianism e T a. 

secular clergy: Men who ha\e received Holy 
Orders in the R. C Church and who live, not 
under the rule of a religious congregation hut “in 
the world” (;«. saesttla), devoting themselves 
chiefly to parochial work Seculars do not take 
solemn vows of poverty and obedience but they 
do live in chastity Since they are most essential 
to the ministrv of the Church, they take ec- 
clesiastical precedence over regulsra. See regular 
clergy. V.J s 

secularism : Specifically a variety of utilitarian 
social ethic (named and formulated by G J 
Holyoake, 1817-1906) which seeks human im- 
provement -without reference to religion and ex- 
clusively' by means of human reason, science and 
social organiaation. In general that movement 
of protest against the dominance and control of 
human life by ecclesiastical bodies or by religious 
faith and dogma -which had its new birth at the 
Renaissance* It has developed into a positive 
and widely adopted outlook -which aims to direct 
all activities and institutions by a non-religious 
concern for the goods of the present life and for 
social -well-bei-ng. It is applied derogatively by 
religionists to that emancipation of all depart- 
ments of life, science, philosophy, art, economics 
and politics, from central religious control which 
results in the fissiparous pursuit of speciallaed in- 
terests without any sense of the unity of life and 
which has initiated a crisis m the religious and 
cultural life of modern man. r.-w.f 

secularization* (med. Ref) The taking over of 
church property by the state for secular purposes, 
sometimes for selfish and un-worthy ends, some- 
times devoted to charitable and educational pur- 
poses After the 4th centuty church had steadily 
accumulated property and by Middle Ages -was 
large landowner in many countries. This was 
temptation to civil rulers with empty treasuries 
and as early as Charles Martel (8th cent ) con- 
fiscations were made Became an issue in conflict 
between empire and papacy Process of secular- 
ization was accelerated m areas that became Prot- 
estant at time of the Reformation, e.g, In Ger- 
many and Sweden and in the suppression of mou.- 
astenes in England K s C 

seder: (Heb, order) The order of the home 
service on the first and second nights of the Pass- 
over* The ritual for the occasion is known as 
the Sedar Kaggadah, Order of the Karrative of 
the Passover, or Haggadah* s s c 

aeduction Enticement to wrong doing by false 
promises, specious arts of deceitful charms Spe- 
cifically in law (be enticement of a woman to 
illicit sex relations by allurement or promise of 
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Seeberg, Reinhold (1S69-I93J) German p-ot 
estant theologian Born at Porrafer, Latvia In, 
1884 he was privatdosent at Dorpatj m 18S? 
professor of Srstematic Theology m Erlangen 
and from 1898-1928 at Eerlin where he died^ 
He was the leading representative of the ^^Modern 
Positive SchooP\ whichj with a strongly apologetic 
leaning, interpreted orthodox Lutheranism m 
terms of HegePs and Fichte’*** ethical idealism 
For a long time he was president of the ^^Evaa 
gelisch-So 2 iaIer Kongress” Conservative in poll 
ties he had a noticeable infuence upon the rising 
nationalism oir the post*'I918 generation Hj 3 
lasting significance is to be found mainly m his 
works on the history of the dogma See neo 
Lutheranism 

Principal works: 

Librhuch der Do^men^eschteb'^e^ 4 vols (1395 
1020* the volume on Luther is a standard work) 
Die Tbeclof^ie des Jab Duns Scotus cine dpp 
mengeschtchtlsche Vfttersuebung (1900) Dte Grutd 
ufubThette-n der chfsstuchen Reli^son ®ogi tr 

1908) Aus Kthgfon und Geschschte tesi.ays) (1908 

1909) , 2 vols,, Ofenharufig and Inspiratjcn (1909 

Engl tr 1909) System der Bihtk (39U, 2nd ed 
1920), QhtmUcU Dogmaltk (1924 tf). 2 vols 
Autobiography in Dte Keltgiorts wfssenschaft jn Selh 
stdarstsilu nge « ( 19 2 5 ) » vol I ^ ^ p 

Seekers' In a religious sense commonly applied 
to the large number of persona in seventeenth 
century England not attached to any organised 
church> but seeking an expression, of personal re 
hgion which should sati*fv their needs Wdham 
Penn described them as having left ^^all visible 
churches and societies’^ says che> ^^wandered 
up and down as sheep without a shepherd, and as 
doves without their mates, seeking their beloved 
but could not jGqd Him (as their souls desired to 
know Hun) whom their Soule loved above their 
chieftst ioy*‘ It was from the Seekers m the 
northern shires that the Society of Friends* re 
cruited manv of its early members. 

W C Braithwaitc, The Beginnings of Quaker 
ism (2923), chaps in iv , R M Jones, Spiritual 
Reformers of the 16th and X7th Centuries (1928) 

W w c 

aeelsorge: See cure of souls 

selah: An obscure Heb word occurring 71 times 
in the Pbalter and 3 times in the paalm in Habak 
kuk 3, transliterated m the Eng versions- Ap 
parently from the stem s-l-I “to lift (sc, the 
voice), a directional ruhne marking a liturgical 
response or refrain r B y s 

Selected Scripture Lesions: Sec Sunday School 
movement in the United States 

selfwdefensc. The act of defending one’s per- 
son, property or reputation ngamst destructive at- 
tacks In law it IS, under certain circumstances, 
recognized as a right which constitutes a valid 
plea against tke charge of murder- Ethically the 
tak ng of aiwthcr’i life a ■elf-dcfcn»e ffuiy b* 
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U fied n he g und ha the agg so s 
m k ng wa upon so tv n a ua on whe e the 

^0 m p ma h n V ot h w nn 

^ k un 1 00 la e The nd dua who 

5 n f defen e s hus w 1 ng the tv 1 and 

the g-o d of e y But the exe e of se f de 
fense poses manv problems for the moral judg- 
ment There are those who deny the right to 
employ violence m self-defense on religious or 
ethical grounds r-wf 

self-denial: The subordination or renunciation 
of one’s own appetites, possessiona, pleasure* or 
purposes for the sake of realizing some higher 
end or larger good4 It is ethically justifiable and 
praiseworthy in the promotion of anv greater 
good though to be condemned as pernicious when 
practiced as an end in itself While it is funda- 
mental in asceticism, monasticism and Puritanism, 
m which It has found both high and aberrant ex- 
pressions, it is an essential condition of daily life, 
personal development and communal existence, for 
these all require choices among alternatives, con- 
centration of purpose, subordination of interests 
and division of labor if there is to be growth, 
achievement and interdependent living In Chris- 
tianity self-denial (taking up one’s cross) is en- 
joined as necessary for diecipieship. It involves 
renunciation of one’s sinful self and positive, 
complete surrender to God’s will. Here self-sac- 
rifice 13 regarded as an act both of the human 
will and of divine working and is the highest 
expression of Christian love R w F 

self- limitation: See finite God, infinite, om- 
nipotence 

self-preservation: Biologically it is the instinc- 
tive endeavor of everv organism to maintain its 
existt^ce This instinctive tendency has been 
made the imputed basis of a political doctrine 
that there is a natural right to life, even the 
right to defend one’s life againat the state that 
unjustly threatens its existence and well-being 
In ethics it may refer 1) to the particular duty of 
presening one’s physical life in so far as this is 
in accord with the highest good or 2) to the view 
that the preservation of the individual m the 
struggle for existence is the supreme rule of con- 
duct The ideal here is the strong man for whom 
might IS Tight Rwr. 

self 'realisation ‘ The moral ideal of a teleo- 
logical, perfectionist theory ot ethics which con- 
ceives the ethical goal as the fullest development 
of personality, i e , as the comprehensive, lasting 
and harmonious realization of the potentialities 
of the person Self-realization is a dvnaituc 
process of the actualization and organization of 
personal capacities, it involves not only the in- 
tegratior of the various levels of personal being 
but also the integration of the individual with 
society, and inasmuch as such self-realization ts 
conducive to happiness it may be said to embrace 
eudaemonism* Notable recent exponents of this 
heo-v are T H G-een F H B-atHey J Seth 
and J H Minrhead- o-wj 


selhshncss That ex ess ve or ex lu ve self ove 
wh ch ons s s n he de e m na on of ne a am 
b h and n c o e y w th efer 

en e o one s own advantage Some eth c sts as 
T Hobbe ho d tha c f ove s both the psj 
cho og al mo e and the u! ma e eth cal end of 
all action Because of its personal and social con- 
sequences, selfishness is ethically condemned 
There Is a legitimate moral self-love, however, 
approved m both Christian and secular ethics 

B W F 

Semi-Arianism : BroadlJ-, the doctrines and 
party m the fourth-century Church which affirmed 
that the Son is in essence like (Aomojourror), not 
identical with {hofnoeusios}, the Father. It was 
a mediating position between the Arians*, who 
had held essentially that the Son is different from 
the Father {hetsmoustos) and the Kicene Council, 
which had proclaimed their identity. See homoios, 
homoiousios, homoousios Cf. Antioch, Synod of, 
Hilary of Poitiers fob 

Semi-Pelagianisni: Unfortunately, it has been 
customary to characterize under the term “semi- 
pelagianism’’ a series of theologians m the fifth 
century AD, who rejected wii full conviction 
the Pelagian doctrine*, and were unable to accept 
entirely the Augustinian doctrine of grace While 
much of Augustine impressed them, the whole ap- 
peared to them as containing too many innova- 
tions. They preferred the older view to Augus- 
tine’s bold and extreme speculations about the ab- 
solute lack of freedom of the will to do good, the 
irresistible power of grace and predestination** 

P Sublet. Le jimipSlagtanumt (Namur, 1897)' 
P Worter, Zur Dogmetigtsehiehte des Stmtpelagtdms 
mui (Paderborn, 1899) H K 

senunariesi See scmmanes, major Roman Cath- 
olic, theological schools, Jewish, theological 
schools, Protestant, United States and Canada 

seminaries, major Roman Catholic: Roman 
Catholic seminaries are of two kinds, major sem 
manes and preparatory or minor seminaries. The 
preparatory seminaries receive aspirants to the 
priesthood at 12 to 14 years of age, the course 
embraces the '’traditional classical studies” which 
have long been included in the training of 
priests, and is roughly equivalent to a four-year 
high school course followed by the first two years 
of college. In 1940 there were 83 of these schools 
in the United States- In the major seminaries the 
young men receive their immediate preparation 
for ordination The Third Plenary Council of 
Ealtlmore fixed the curriculum of diocesan sem- 
inanea to “embrace not fewer than six years,” 
two of these years being spent in the study of 
philosophy and four in theology In 1940 there 
were 98 major seminaries in the United States 
They are divided, according to control, into two 
classes, the episcopal for the training of secular 
or diocesan clergy, and the religious for the train- 
ing of the clergy of the various orders or so- 
caetsci. 
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M OR Sbm names 

A ahama S Bernard Abbey St Be nard Ala 
Bud ne Fa h s 

A kan as Nev Sub aco Abbey and Seminary 
Sub oAk B dctnFahe S John s Home 

b ns S m L e K k A k ^ ula C gy 

Ca « D m gufiz S ti nary Comp on Ca f 
Claictian Missionary Fithers Franciscan Theological 
Sem , Old Mission, Santa Barbara, Calif , Franas- 
can Fathers, St Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, 
Calif,, Society of St Suipice 
Cokrctdo The St Thomas Theological Seminary, 
Denver, Colo , Vincentian Fathers 

Connsctisuti St Mary's Seminary, Ferndaie, Nbr- 

valk Com Holy Ghost Fathers 

District of Columbia Atonement Seminary of the 
Holy Ghost, BrooUand, D C , Franciscan Fathers 
of the Atonement , Domirucaa House of Studies, 
Washington, D C, DoTunican Fathers, Holy Cros< 
College, Washington, D C , Congregation of the 
Holy Cross The Marist Colkge BrooHand, D C 
Society of Mary, Oblate Scholasticate, Wasbmgtoti 
D C , Oblales of Marv Immaculate , St Joseph’^ 
Seminary, Brookland, D C , St Joseph s Society of 
the Sacted Heart, St Paul’s Colley, Brooktand, 
D C , Congregation of Sr Paul ; Theological College 
of the Catholic University, Washington, D C , So 
cicty of St Sulpice 

IlU*^ois ColietXe of Sc Thomas Aquinas. River 
Forest, 111, Dominican Fathers, J fan an Hills Semi- 
nary, Hinsa'ile, 111 , Marian Fathers , Mater Dolorosa 
Seminary, Hillside, 111 , Servite Fathers ; St Bede 
Seroinaiv, Peru, Til , Benedictine Fathers , St Jo- 
seph's Seminary, Teutopolis, III , Order of Friars 
Minor, St Marv of the Lake Seminarv, Mundelein, 
in Secular Clersr and Sccietv of Jesus, St Mary s 
Ivhssion House, 'Cechny, III , Society of the Divine 
Word , St Mary's Seminary, Lemont, 111 , Slovene 
Fathers , St Procopius Seminary, IisU, 111 , Bece- 
didrme Fathers 

Indiana Moreau Semifiary, Notre Dame, Ind , 
Congreration of Holy Cross, Holy Family Theo- 
logical 'Seminarv. Oldenburg. Ind , Fianciscan Fathers , 
Sc Memrad Seminary, St Meinrad, Jnd , Bene 
dictine Fathers West Baden College West Baden 
Springs, Ind , Societv of Jesus 

Kansas St Aufrustine Mission Seminarv, Kansas 
City Kans , Augustinian Recollects, St Benedict’s 
Semlnacv, \tchison Kans , Benedictine Fathers , St 
Fidelis Seminary, Victocu, Kans , Capuchin Order 
St Mary's College, St Mary's, Kans , Society of 
lesus 

^ sntui.hy Sacred Heart Retreat, Louisville, Ky , 
Pa^sionist Fathers 

LouJSJ'iria Notre Dame Seminary New Orleans, 
La Marist Fathers 

Maryland Mt St Miry's Seminary, Emmitsburg, 
Md , Diocesan Clergy, St Joseph Passionist Monas 
tery Baltimore, Md , ^aqsionist Fathers, St Mary’s 
Semnarv, Baltimore, Md , Snlpician Fathers, Wood- 
stock College, Woodstock, Md . Society of Jesus 
Massachuieits Oblate Fathers College, South Na- 
tick Mas*! , Ohlates of Maty Immaculate , St Ga- 
briel's Monasterv, Brighton Mass , Pa^ionistr Fathers 
St John a Boston Ecclesustical, Brighton, Mass , 
Secular Clergi , Weston College, Weston, Mass , So- 
ciety of Jesus 

Michigan St Paul’s Monastery, Brichtmoor, 

Mich , Pasiionist Fathers , SS Cyril and Methodius 
Seminary, Orchard Like, Mich . Secular Clergy 
Minnesota, St Tohn's Seminary, Coliegeville, 

Minn , Benedictine Fathers St Paul Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn . Diocesan Clergv 

Mississippi St Augustine's Seminary, Bay Si 
Louk. Miss , Sociefc’S' of the Divine Word 

Mi^sriuri Kendrick fSt Louis Roman Catholic 
Theological) Seminarv, St Louis, Mo , Vincentian 
Fathers, St Marv’s Seminary, Petr^ville, Mo, Vin- 
centian Fathers 

l^lshraskd Immaculite Conception Seminary, Hast- 
ings Nebr , Crosier Fathers, St CoJumban’s Semin 
nar/, St Columbans, Nebr , Society of St Colum- 
ban 

Jersey Don Bosco College, Newton, N J , 
Salesian Society, Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Ramsey, N. J_. Diocesan. Clergy- St Ivlary a 
tor Moutstown N J BencdJctir^ Fitbers St. IC 


bael 


P on t Sem na y Un on. C ty N J P 5 
u Fa h s 

N w M hem n o Pon fi o C n M x cano 

de Nue ta Seno a de Guade upe Mon eauma N li 
So 0 e 

N Y k mma u a e Con ep o M n s rv « 
iia a N y P a Fa he Imim ul e C n 
ccption Seminary, Huntingion, N Y , Secular Clecav 
Jfervlaoll Seminary, MaryJenoU PONY 
oUi, Foreign Mission Society of America, Mount St 
Alphonsns Seiumarv, Esopus, N, Y , Redemptorist 
Fathers , Oblate House ot Philosophi , NewBugh 
N Y . Oblates of Mary Immaeulates , Seminary o| 
Our Lady of Angels. Niagara University p Q 
N Y . Vincentian Fathers , Seminary of Our lady 
of Salette. Altamont, N Y . Missionaries of Out 
Lady of La Salette St Anthony on Hudson, Ren 
selJaer. M Y , Order of Fnars Minor Conventual 
St Bernard's Seminary, Rochester, N Y , Secular 
Clerey; St Bonaventare s Seminary, St Bonayentnre 
N Y. Friars Minor, St Joseph's Seminary, Yonlats 
N Y, Secular Clergy, St Marys Monastery. Dun 
kirk N Y Passionist Fathers, St Stephen's House 
of Studies, Croghan, N Y , Franascan Fathers 

Ohio Dominican House of Studies, Somerset, 0 
Dominican Fathers , Mounc St Marv of the west 
Notuood, O , Secular Clergy , Out Lady of the 
Angels Seminary, Cleveland, O.. Franciscan Fathers 
Out Lady of Carey Seminary, Carev, O , Friars Mingi 
Conventual , Our Lad/ of the Lake Seminary, Cleve 
land O , Secular Cletgv . Pontificai College Joseph 
mum, Worrhmgton, O , Secular Clergy, Sacred Heart 
Seminar'/ Shclhv O Mis'-ion-tries of the Sacied 
Heart , St Charles Seminary, Carthagena, O Society 
of Precious Blood , St Joseph’s Seminary, Cleveland 
O , Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament 


Oretan. Mt Angel Seminary, St Benedict, Oreg , 
Benedictine Fathers 

Pc!”!tyl-'ania St Ann s Monastery, Scranton, Pa , 
Passionist Fathers St Charles Seminary Overbrook 
Philadelphia, Pa , Secular Clergv, St Francis Semi 
nary, Lorette, Pa , Thud Order Regular of St. Fran 
CIS of Penance, St Mary s Hall, August! man Scho 
lasticate, 'V'llla'iova, Pa , Augustinian Fathers St 
Vincent Seminary Latrobe Pa , Benedictine Fathers 
Taaj’ De Maaentod Scbolasticate, Rt 10, San 
Antonio, Te r , Oblates of Marv Immaculate St 
John s Seminary, San Antonio, Tea , Diocesan Clergy 
St Mary's Seminary, La Porte Tex . Diocesan 

Clergy, Scotus College, Hebbronville, Tex, Francis 
Can r athers 

V' aihirgli'n Mt St Michael s SchoUsEicate, Hill 
lard Station, Spokane, 'Wa^h , Society of Jesus St 
Edward s Seminary, Seattle, Wiali , Sulpician Fathers 
Wiscenstit fmniaculate Conception Semmarv, Oco 
nomowoc, '?/i3 . Rcdemptorist Fathers; St Anthony s 
Monasterv, Marathon, Wis , Capuchin Fathers St 
Francis College, Burlington, 'Wis Franciscan Fathers 
St Francis Semmarv St Francis. Wis , Diocesan 
Clergy , St Mary of the Angels Theological Seminary 
Green Bay, Wis , Franciscan Fathers, St. Noibert 
Seminary, West de Pere, Wis . Premonstrvtcrsian 
Canons i, j i 


Semites, religion of The term “Semites” (irst 
used, by A L. Schloaer in 1781) was derived 
from Gen 10 22, where the sons of Shem are 
Elam, Asahur, Arphaxad (i t , Hebrews aud 
Arabs), Lud (i-e, Lvdia), and Aram. The Sem 
ites are a group of nations who lived In Western 
Asia south of the Taurus and Armenia, and west 
of Iran They constitute a linguistic unit (lifce 
the Indo-Europeans) but by no means a racial 
unit The Semitic languages are classified as fol 
lows I) East-Semitic (Afehadian, Babylonian, As 
Syrian) II) North-Semitic a) Aramaic group 
(Eastern Syriac, Mandaean, the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud, Western Aramaic mscrip 
tions, Biblical Aramaic, Palestinian Jewish and 
Christian Aramaic, Palmyrene, Nabataean) t b) 
tic or nc grunp (P an, XJgin- 
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(Ha Sham a) Heb e-a M ab a P n c 

(Ca hage)) III) South Scm t c a) A ab c 

(No fiem nse ptiona c as al A ab mode u 
d a e Southe n M naean and Sabaean us p 
ojis a 0 E h op ) I geae a v hough that 
th A ab an pen n u a was the o g na homeland 
of the Semites, although Babyloma, North Africa, 
and Amurru (in the Lebanon region) haTC also 
been suggested. It la generall/ supposed that the 
Semites poured out of Arabia in great waves about 
3000 (Amontes), 2S00 (Akkadians), 2000 
(Canaanite-Phoemcians), 1500 (Arameans and 
Hebrews), 500 B.C. (Nabataeans), as the Arabian 
Moslem set forth after the death of Mohammed 
in 632 Even if such was the case, with the ex- 
ception of the Bedouin Arabs, none of the “Sem- 
itic” nations (Babylonian, Assyrians, Sjnans, 
Phoenicians, Canaanites, Israelites, Moabites, Am- 
monites, Edomites, etc,) in historic times exhibits 
the anthropological characteristics of a supposed 
“Semitic” racial group, only their languages are 
closely related The religions of these nations, 
like their cultures, vary profoundl} and should 
be studied individually. Since the three great 
monotheistic religions of salvation (Judaism, 
Christianitv, md Islam) arose on Semitic soil out 
of the religion of the primitive Semites (directly 
out of the prophetic reformation of the religion 
ot Israel), it mav be said with E Henan that “the 
tent of the Semitic patriarch was the starting point 
of mankind’s religious progress.” 

It has been said that the earliest Semitic re- 
Itgion was monotheism (E Renan, M J La- 
grange), totemism (W. Robertson Smith), ancestor 
worship (Herbert Spencer), or poljdaemonism 
(J TVellhausexi) , the original significance of ani- 
mal sacnfite would correspond to one of these 
theories Although traces of all these notions 
about the gods may be detected in the poljtheistic 
systems of Semitic nations in histone times, polv- 
daemonism seems to have prevailed among the 
early Semites They regarded stones, trees, 
springs, mountains, and other natural objects as 
the domiciles of spirits {numtna loci), each of 
which was genetically called an H (Arabic dahj 
Hebrew el) and resembled the jinn of later 
Arabs A few among them, like the el of a 
spring -who saved Hagar and Ishmael from death 
m the desert (Gen. 16 13-14) and the el of a 
stone who made Jakob rich (Gen 31 13, 35:7, 
I5)j through such outstanding acts acquired a 
personality and a hUtoryj were given a personal 
name^ (El Roi and El Bethel [“the el of the 
domicile of the el”], respectively), and received 
regular worship thus they emerged from the 
anonymous class of the els and became gods. 
Some ^ of the gods remained attached to their 
domicile; winch became the goal of pilgrimages 
(Arabic kha-jj Hebrew khag [festival]), and were 
worshiped hv passing tnhegj others were adopted 
by certain tribes as their gods, and thus moved 
about with their tribe Eventually El (or Ilah) 
was used as a proper name for a particular god, 
eo among the ^Phoenicians (m the Itas Shamra 
El "the father of Tnari,” i the inp cme 
gwi Ph3o of Byblo« dcnCifici him with Krano*) 


among th A am an (Panammu ns p on on 
a a e f Hadad found a Zen among 

h Ab (Aah[e alah eGd] was 
be om ng he sup em god n bef e M ham 
med) ano n the B h of J b (E he one ue 
G d) The r ng en e of bal o da v 
among the nomadic Semites (manifcBted in blood 
revenge, circumcisjon [an ancient initiation ritej, 
and particularly in w^^r) was based at least in 
principle, on ties of blood Accordingly, the tribal 
god was regarded as the father (or some other 
relationl of the tribe. Just as blood sealed the 
cotenaiit between two parties in Arabia (Herodo- 
tus ni 8), so Yahwcli became the god of Abraham 
by walking between the two bleeding halves of 
sacrificial victims (Gen 15 9-12, 17-lS) The 
earliest sanctiiariefl were natural objects (springs, 
trees, mountains, stones) inhabited bv a god The 
rites of Worship (purifications m approaching a 
sacred spot, sacrifices, offerings, prayers), the pil 
griinagcs, and the celebration of the festivals 
(with dancing and feasting) did not at first re 
quire a regular priesthood, the earliest Semitic 
priests were probably diviners The integrity of 
the clan was secured by the iron rule of ancestral 
customs, in which no distinction was made be- 
tween social, legal, ethical, and religious ohiiga 
tiona or tabus Out of such crude beginnings 
arose the polytheism of the civihred Semitic king 
doms, and later the great monotheistic religions 
See_ altar, blood. 

W W Baudissin, Studies zur smitiscAes Reir 
gtosigescht-hie f Leipzig, 187S and 1S73), 1 vols 
) 'Vellhausen, Reus UTuhuchen rhideiiluvt (Berlin 
JE87, Lnd ed , 189TJ . h Baetngen, Ecitriiie zur s- 
muschsn Rehgioi.s^eschnhte (Berlin, I8SS1 . W 
Robertson Smith, Lcrtarcj on tne Rchgiav of the 
Ssmtis (londori, 1880, 3td ed (bs S A Cook). 
1427) , S I Curhss Prmltue SenitK Reltefon to 
day (London, 1?02 ) : M. J. Lagrange, Utuiei tut 
les reUeioas temitmues (Pans, 1402, 2iid ed , 1905) 

A Lods, Israel 09j;) , Q A Bartor, Semitti: and 
Hamtitc Orifiins (19341 E Bborme, La rehyos des 
Hehreu'i ronadss (Brnxelies, 1P37 > , r V winnett 
PrinutiYe Arabian and Semitic Religion in Renew 
of Kekpcti, 4 (1939], 282-285 map 

Semlex, Johann Salomo' (1725-91) Church 
historian and biblical critic. Professor of The- 
ology in Halle from 1757 In his note than 170 
writings he developed the scientific treatment of 
theology in contrast to pietistic edification His 
investigation of the canon challenged the ruling 
ideas of biblical inspiration, and his rational and 
historical approach challenged the finality of 
dogma c T c 

Seneca (c 4 BC-AD 65) One of the chief 
representatiiea of Roman Stoicism* Born at 
Corduha, Spam, early entered public life In Rome 
from which he was banished m 41 AD, recalled, 
eight years later, as tutor to the young Nero, 
honored for a period as a trusted imperial minis 
ter, forced finally to retire and to take his ^own 
life Like Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius**, not 
philosophically original, but a devoted teacher of 
Stoic ethical and religious ideas Wrote exten- 
sively on various subjects, but most influentially 
on pract'cal moral questions. His essays and let- 
ter. have had wide reading w thin the Chnrtian 
Church- i-TJU 



senses of Scripture O fcn* developed he the 
ory that Sc ptu e ha a h ee f Id sense 1 e al 
mo al and sp itual La e h s sp ual en e 
was d V ded nto a egor al and analog- a ** 
and he e p n p of he meneu * go c ned 
Biblical exegesis* nmil the tune of the Reforraa* 
tion, The Reformers were hard-headed literalists 
Luther declared “The literal sense of Scripture 
alone ts the whole essence of faith and Chris- 
tian theology ” s m c 

Sentences: The title of Peter Lombard’s* (died 
1160) famous book Liin Quattutir SentenUaram. 
This most commented upon book of the Middle 
Ages 18 a compilation of statements taken from 
the works of the Church fathers, especially from 
those of Saint Augustine, arranged according to 
the four topics On God, On the Creatures, On the 
Incarnation and the virtues and on the Seven 
Sacraments. The innumerable commentaries writ- 
ten to this book and its central position in the 
curriculum of theological studies is the best iL 
lustration of the spirit of submission to authorities 
so characteristic for the Middle Ages s c T 

scntimentalistn The view that human nature is 
inherently good and therefore amenable to the 
power of sympathy Such a view la implicit m 
much of the literature of the 18th century, senti- 
mental drama and fction being then well defined 
types Mackenaie’s Man of Fesltng (1771) is an 
extreme example of a class which includes such 
familiar works as Richardson’s Pamela (1740) 
and Goldsmith’s Vtcae of Wakafisld (1766) 

L W C 

Separate Baptists: A group of Baptist churches 
which “separated” from the regular group in the 
“New Light” controversy in connection with the 
work of Whitefield* and the Tennants in the 
middle of the eighteenth century Most of the 
separating churches rejoined the regular group, 
hut one body in North Carolina developed con- 
siderable strength and the movement spread 
through other states In theology they are mildly 
Arminian, and differ little from the larger Bap- 
tist groups They practice immersion and feet 
washing. There are 69 churches and about 5,000 
members etc 

separatists, German cotnirmnities : See com- 
munistic settlementi, religious 

Separatists, Protestant A term used to desig- 
nate the English Independents or Congregalional- 
ists* who wished to separate from the established 
church. This involved the loss of government 
financial support as well as freedom from state 
control, and it approximates the position later re- 
alised by all churches in the United States. Inde- 
pendent 18 a more inclusive term covering all those 
who desired each church to be legally independent 
With no ecclesiastical authority higher than that of 
the local institution Consequently the Separatists 
must be distinguished from the Non-Separatist In- 
dependents who wished to n w thm the es- 

tablished church and n tune achirTe a itate-eap- 


ms; 

o ed and s ate e ab bed Independen y It 
a g oup of Sepa who e I d P vmou h C 
ony wh e Non Sepa a s Itid pend n v e 
pon b e fo he e bl 1 en of Ma sa h e 
Bay Co ony See B ew e W am ndepea 
dency. 

Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts (lf 53 j 

WSK 

Sephardtm: (Sepharad, Obadiah 20, traditioaallj 
translated as Spam) Jews who lived in the Iberian 
Peninsula until approximately the end of the fif 
teenth century, and their descendants. nsp 

seppuku: (Lit, “cut abdomen”) Japanese sm 
cide by disembowelment nca 

Septuagesima : The third Sundav before Lent or 
the ninth before Easter. See church year cycle 

E a a 

Septcaginti See Alexandrian Library, LXX, 
Old Testament, targum, versions of the Bible, 
ancient 

sequence. (Lat, sequentta) A rhythmical hymn 
usually in honor of some least or saint — often 
used m the Middle Ages following (hence the 
name) the Gradual* between Epistle and Gospel 

Ea a 

sequence: (or prose) A particular type of trope" 
which closes the Alleluia*. The long mclisma on 
the final vowel of the Alleluia was div ided into 
phrases for ease in breathing To assist in re- 
membering the elaborate series of notes each mu 
sical phrase was gi\en words in syllable style 
The origin of the sequence has been falsely at 
tributed to Notker Balbulus, a 9th century monk 
of St Gall, who called his sequences hyrnns 
G Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (1940). 

E a B 

Seraphim: (Hebrew Saraph') Winged guardians 
of God’s throne (Isa 6, 2 6) — associated with 
Cherubim* in Book of Enoch XX, 7, LXIIO, 
LXXI 7, — originally identified with “fiety 
serpent” of Deut 8, IS and “winged Saraph” of 
Isaiah 14, 29, 30, 6 ho 

Serapion’ A bishop of the Church m Egypt in 
the 4th century, a friend of Athanasius, and a de 
fender of the Nicene Faith at the Council of 
Sardlca in 343, Smo 

Serapts* See mystery religlorts 

Serbian Orthodov Church. See Eastern Or- 
thodox Churches 

lermon: (from Lat, sermo, talk) A religions 
discourse delivered m connection with Christian 
worship, in origin the name marks it as more 
informal than an oration, though formal rhetoric 
has often found a place in sermon composition 
See homily, preaching erh 

(Servatus) Lupus of Ferrieres' (ca 805— ca 
862) Abbot Friendly to both Gottschalfc and 
Rjbauu# Mau-us** he was a h- ™“—Btic scholar 
mo c concerned with phi o ngy n proiody 

textual oiticiain, pure Latimty and colle rfi ij 



jnatsnwripti thin the ntcmporaiy thco eg cal on 
troTcn a He earned on tsbI cormpondcncc m- 
gardjng cnracd m errat* and was employed by 
^ar ty wn ere o nnp otc th ir iteriry style. 

A C 

Servetus, Michael (1511-1553) Born in Spam 
and tramed in laWj Servetus came to public at- 
tention through his studies in medicine and the- 
ology* In the former he is credited with the first 
modern understanding of the pulmonary circula- 
tion of the blood In the latter he became a 
strong and argumentative anti-Tnmtanan. He 
wrote De Tr%n&iaits E7Tor,busj I531j and Chris- 
uamswr- Restitution l553, sharply attacking the 
doctrines of the Trmity> the Two-Nature Christ, 
and Infant Baptism Condemned by the Roman 
ecclesiastical authorities of Lyons, he escaped and 
came to Geneva where Calvin^ was slowly gam- 
ing control There condemned as 2 heretic, he 
was burned at the stake by order of the City of 
Geneva on October 27, 1553 epb 

Semtes: A mendicant order founded near Flor- 
ence in Italy in the thirteenth century and soon 
spreading over Europe and into the Orient and 
in the nineteenth century to England and Amer- 
ica See Annunciation, Orders of Cf- Seven 
Sorrows of our Lady l r w 

session* The court m a particular Presbytenan 
congregation to which is delegated responsibility 
and powers of general oversight (including super- 
vjsion of other local courts, such as the board of 
trustees and the board of deacons), but having 
special oversight over the spiritual welfare of the 
congregation Representatives of sessions consti- 
tute the membership of higher courts, such as 
Presbyteries, Synods, and the General Assembly 
The session is made up of the pastor (or pastors) 
and the active ruling elders a k r 

Set: (Egyptian) God of kings of Upper Egypt, 
god of darkness, and enemy of Horn a*", the sun 
or sky god of Lower Egypt, in myth of Osins*, 
Set iccompiishes the murder of his brother, Osiris, 
by forcing hia body in a chest and throwing the 
cheat into the Nile, came to be regarded as an 
enemy of Egvpt, a temple to him erected by the 
Hyksoa^ f l p 

seven deadly sins ; Various lists of capital, prin- 
cipal or deadly sms appear in patristic literature 
John Casaian* described eight* gluttony, fornica- 
tion, avarice, anger, dejection {(r*suua)i sloth 
(accedi-a)^ vainglory and pride. Oregon the 
Creates* list of seven is in a different order 
Pride (the source of the others), envy anger> 
dejection, avarice, gluttony and lust Both clas- 
sifications were widely repeated that of Gregory 
came to prevail Each of these capital sins was 
attended by a number of minor sins The Pent- 
ienitals* and other ascetic books of guidance pre- 
scribe treatments for the deadly sins, and the 
seven penitential psalms* were severally matched 
tgxinjt them. J'CU 

MfTBX] ^iftB of die Holy Spirit In scho a*ti 


thco pgr th Ban fy ng giftf of the Ho y Sp 
arc wiBdtKD andeiitaqdmg ouiuel fortitride, 
kn w edge p cly and the fca of the Lo d. Cf 
i -2. The*c arc dxs net from the cha iBnirb 

gtfis indicated in the NT, from the ^Trults of 
the spirit” of which the classical list is in Gal 
5 22-23, and from the seven virtues* j T m 

seven penitential psalms Psalms 6, 32, 38, 
51, 102, 130, H3 (numbers as in Protestant Ter- 
sions) were so distinguished bv St Augustine, it 
18 said, on his deathbed. They were chanted as 
penitential exercises, and were sometimes set to 
counteract respectively the seven deadly sins* 
To prioe was assigned Ps 32, to wrath, Ps 6, 
to envy, Ps 130, to avarice, Ps 102; to gluttony, 
Ps 38, to sloth, Ps 143, to lust, ips 51 

C L Matson, Thi Psalms iS( Work (1895), 3nd 

JTM 

Seven Sorrows of Onr Lady: A devotion pro- 
moted by the Order of Servants of Mary (Ser- 
vitc$*) and celebrated an two feasts — one m Lent 
dating from the late Middle Ages, the other on 
September 15 from I6S6 See Stabat Mater 

E R K 

seven virtues* The four ^‘cardinal virtues,”* 
prudence, temperance, fortitude and justice, were 
distinguished hv Plato and the Stoics** To these 
were added b> Christian wntcTB the three ''the- 
ological ’Virtues,” faith, hope and love Ambrose 
gives a Christian interpretation of the cardinal 
virtues thus he makes kindness and altruism es 
sential to justice, patience to fortitude The vir- 
tues are variously listed by ecclesiastical writers, 
often without reference to the number se%en Ans 
totle's conception of virtues as hahite enters into 
the scholastic teaching Virtues are distinct from 
duties. 

O Schilling, Lehrhkcb dtj M.o?Alihtologti (1927) 
rol J JTM 

seven works of mercy, spiritual and cor- 
poral: In scholastic theology ^Aguinaa, Summit 
II, li, 32) the seven spiritual works of mercy 
are to teach the ignorant, to counsel the doubt 
ful, to console the aad, to reprove the sinner, to 
forgive the offender, to bear with the oppressive 
and troublesome (onerosos et graves')-^ and to 
prav for all The corporal works of mercy are 
to feed the hungry, to give drmk to the thirstj, to 
clothe the naked, to shelter the homeless, to visit 
the sick and prisoners, to ransom captives and to 
burv the dead Cf Matt 25 35-44. The works 
of mercy are not counsels of perfection but re- 
quired by natural U’w. They are variously cat 
alogued, explained and illustrated in many popular 
handbooks of medieval piety 

A Koch, and A Pietiss, Moral Theology (1924), 
vol IV, 2 nd ed J T m 

Seventh Day Adventist denommation , See 

Ad^ entuts. 

Seventh Day Baptists. Baptists ’who observe 
ihc Jew ih 'iabbath* rather thin the flrat day of 
wrek. The groop cp ti * >nrT raJ qf 


^ 

the F f h Monarchy* movement n England and 
ad p d th pa u a emphas s n ca on 
ag-d the den fi a on of he Lo d D v w th 

he Jew h Sabbath hy he Wes m n e A emb y 
Cf S bb an m See Bps w s h 

There are now about 6S churches and 6,700 
members etc 

Seventh Day Baptists* (German, 1728) A 
^roup of three smill Baptist churches m Pennsyl- 
vania (137 members), survivors of the work of 
John Coniad Beissel, who in 1732 organized the 
famous Ephrata Soci.etj'^ as a monasEic society on 
the basis of celibacy and community of goods 
The community still survives, but the ongmal 
principles have long since disappeared These 
churches have affinities with the Dunkers*, Thqr 
observe the seventh day a.t the Sabbath, bless in- 
fants, teach non-resistance, wash feet, anomt the 
Sick, and baptize hv trine forward imniersion 

ETC 

Severus, Sulpicius* (ca 360-425) A Latin 
Church historian Author of *‘The Chronicle/^ a 
history of the woild to A D +00, and a “Life of 
St Maitm s w Q 

Sexa^esiitia: The second Sunday before Lent oi 
the eighth before Easter See church year cycle 

E.H.K 

sext: The office of the sixth hour. See divine 
office E R K 

sexton: (Middle English from Lat sacai) 4 
church officer who cares for the fabric of a church, 
rings the bells, digs graves, etc T j s* 

Seydelj Rudolf: (1835-1892) Was professor of 
phiLosophv in Leipzig He preferred to labor in 
the history of religion and write about the prob- 
lem and essence of religion His speculations re- 
mind one of Schelling*, whose mtellectual intui- 
tion he accepted for the apprehension of the ab- 
solute 

Das- Etan^eiium z-on jesu sn stinen Verhalsnisjtn 
zur Buiidna S^gs und BuddhaUhrs mtt fortlaufender 
auj andsre Relfgjvnsi.r$fs$ untersuchf (Leip 
rig 1582) , Die Buddhale^erde und diis Lebsn fesu 
(Leipzig, 1834) , Religion urd WiJser7jcJ^a}i (Breslau, 
1887) , Reiigi(^nsphshsGpbie m Utrirtss, ed bv P 
W Schmiedel (Freiburg and Leipzig, 18?} >, H 
Lischewski, Vher jR Ssyaels Religtomfljtlojopht^ (Er- 

ipo.) jj „ 

Shabbethai Zvj Ben Mordecai; Born 1626 at 
Smyrna, died 1676 m Albania Jewish mystic 
and ascetic who lost all mental balance and pro- 
claimed himself a Messiah Tlie times were in- 
deed ripe for such a daim'tnt Between 1648 and 
1658 at least 100,000 Jews had been massacred 
m Eastern Europe, and everywhere men awaited 
the divine emissary w'ho would vindicate Israel 
Shabbethai lourneyed throughout the Orient and 
won large numbers of followers, among them the 
very influential and wealthy Raphael Joseph 
Chelebt, *- e aa u rex cf ti>e- Cour*" of the Cairo gov 
emo the Anw rrdam rabb i Isa^ Aboib and 
Rjphae Motes d AgtuJa and two fcUow-ftiidcnts 


BuBsiil 

of Sp n za* Mo ea Za u o and I aac Noa He 
p o la med h mse f the Mss ah n Ga a n Ifigg 
w h d e solemn > and a ge e ons of Jewry 
ha cd h m a tl e del e e Shabbetha ame o 
Co s an n p e w h the m on f onque ng the 
Sultan bv a miracle but he was impneoned on 
landing. His followers continued to believe in 
him and prajed for his release. The sudden ap- 
pearance of another pseudo-prophet fiom Galiua 
who predicted the Coming of a different Messiah 
discredited Shabbethai, and m tne end, to save kis 
life, he embraced Mohammedanism, A great dis- 
solutionment followed among those who had be 
Loved in him, Shabbethai, meanwhile, trying to 
retain his hold by playing a double role as a 
MohammKdan and a Jew Turkish officials final- 
ly gre\v tired of his plots and banished km to 
Dukingo, Albania, where he died See pseudo 
Messiahs 

J Kastein, Messiah of Ismir (1?31> 

Shaffer Foundation, The John C, Establiahed 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, HI and 
designed “to promote the appreciation of the hfc, 
character, teachings and influence of Jesus 

Lecturers to date have been Bishop Prancis J 
McConnell, Professor John Adams Scott, Ur S 
Parkes Cadman, Dr Charles Rejaolds Brown, 
Dr Ernest F. Tittle, Dr. Albeit E Da>, Dr 
Paul A Wolfe, Dr W W Whitehousc and Bish- 
op Ge< Tge Craig Stewart Publications include 

W^e W'ouid Knoti, Jesus (.1936) by John Adams 
Scott, Th L^e of Jesus Christ in Hh Church (I94l) 
by Bishop George Craig Stewart, Christ cj Cod 
(l?2?) by S. Parkes Cadman 

Shaffer Lectures: A lectureahip at the Yule 
University Divinity School, established May 16, 
1929, m memory of Kent Shaffer, Ph B.> 1907 
The lecture? are concerned with some phase of the 
life, character, and teachings of Jesus Amioag 
the courses have been those by Benjamin W 
Bacon, Jesus The Son of God, 1930, Toyohiko 
Kagawa, The Rediscovery of Christas Life, 1932, 
Richard Roberta, That Strange Man on His 
Cross, 1934, C Harold Dodd, Parables of the 
Kingdom, 1935, Ralph W Sockman, Paradoxes 
of Jesus, 1936, Martin Dibelius, The Sermon on 
the Mount, 193^, James Moffatt, Jesus Christ 
the Same, 1940, William Paton, The Gospel and 
World Issues, 1942 law 

Shaik ^Adi- See devil worshipers 

shaikh: A leader in the mystical orders of Islam 
The election of such a leader by his own group is 
democratic and enhances his inffoence with liis 
followers He instructs and develops loyalty and 
upholds moral standards p e j 

Shaker conamunities ' See communistic settle- 
ments, religious 

Shaktaism: See ahakti 

iikaktf Shaktum Sxktism* The Sanskrit term 

gj powe o force, Shaktian 
thcfi u the worship of power o force m the 
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verae conceived of aa a goddess Every god is 
thought of as having his sbakti and m Shaktism 
she IS worshiped rather than her consort The 
major Shakta sects worship the shakti of Shiva as 
Kali or Durga The Tantras* are their scriptures 
The worship of the lefthand shafctas is held m 
secret and is orgiastic m character csia 

shflUiantssn Narrowly, a phase of the religion 
of Tunguese people faith and practices centering 
in the shaman (priest or medjcine-man*), involv- 
ing pnestlvj prophetic, and medical functions. 
Broadly, similar features in the religions of .other 
peoples, such as found among American Indians 
Faith and practice based upon the theory of pos- 
session, in which a spirit from outside the indi- 
vidual takes possession of the individual and 
operates through the possessed one, r l p 

Shamash. Ancient SeriStic Babylonian sun god, 
god of divination, Assyrian all-seeing god of right 
and justice, friendly to hunters, herdsmen, and 
travelers, judge of the innocent and guilty 

F n p 

Shammai: See Bet HiUel and Bet Shammai 

ShaD^-ti< See Chinese Terminology 

Shankara, Shankaracharya : An Indian phi- 
losopher born late in the eightli century He is 
best kno’^n for his doctrine of absolute or unqual- 
ified monism, or absolute nonduality, which, 
briefly stated, is that Brahman* alone u> real, the 
phenomenal woild is unreal, or mere illusion 
Individual souls have no reality apart from Brah- 
man, though caught by maya* or illusion thc> as 
well as the world around them seem to have a 
kind of realitj This is due to ignorance of the 
alone reality of Brahman This being so, salva- 
tion or moksha comes in the knowledge of the 
identity of the individual soul with the world 
fioul, Brahman- Little is known certainly con- 
cerning Shankara’s life, but he is said to have 
travelled widely throughout India, refutiug other 
interpretations of the Vedanta* and establishing 
his own He wrote commentaries on the Brahma- 
Sutras, on ten of the principal Upanishads*, on 
the Ehagavad-gita* and other important works 

C S B 

Shedd, William Greenough Thayer^ (1820- 
1894) A Calvinist theologian who, after profes- 
sorial appointments in the University of Vermont, 
and in Auburn and Andover Seminaries, was suc- 
cessively Professor of Biblical Literature (1863- 
74) and Professor of Doctrinal Theology (IS74- 
90) m the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, 

Kis best known books were A History of Chrisifan 
Ooitrfne (1865>, 2 vols , Dogmatic Theology 

(1389-94), 3 vols » Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy 

(1993) , and Calvinism Pure ana Mixed (1895) 

A £ B 

shekiDah; (Heb, dwelling, presence) Literally, 
divine presence As m the Targuimm ao m Pab- 
binlc wntingm, t* n agt ij prompted by 1) 
trrea of rrre cnee and 2) need of UQg the 


sense of Divine nearness Generally representing 
the idea of inunanence, where it is employed as a 
mere metonjm> for God, it denotes transcendence 
The danger of anthropomorphism, which it sought 
to avert, was increased by its usage, taking on 
occasionallv the character of a quasi-uidependent 
being However, care was taken not to permit it 
to figu’-e as an intermediary. See memra. 

s $ c 

skema (Heb. hear) The watchword of Jewish 
aionatheism, taking its name from the first word 
of Dent 6 4, *'Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, 
the Lord is One ’’ It consists of three sections 
a) Deut. 6 4-9, b) Dcut 11 13-21, c) Num 15 
37-4L (Cf Matt. 19 Its use in Jewish 

worship IS preceded and followed by benedictions 

S B C 

Shemoneh Bsreh: (Lit eighteen) The name 
given to the collection of benedictions (origmallj 
IS, now 19) which forms the main section of 
the morning, afternoon and evening pravers (On 
festivals and the Sabbath*, the thirteen middle 
benedictions which are of a petitionary nature are 
not recited, yet the name Shemoneh Esreh was 
retained) This section is also known as Teflilahi 
the praver par excellence and Amidah (standing) 
referring to the position of the worshiper during 
its recitation e b- — lf 

Shen: See Chinese Ternnnologv 

sheol: (Heb etymologv uncertain) Literalh, pit, 
grave, and nether-world A dark and dreary 
subterranean abode of the dead, where the shades 
are given over to deep sleep, forgetfulness, sil- 
ence, and destruction While generally evoking 
a sense of horroi and dismay, some sufferers wel 
corned it as a place of rest and social equality 
(Job 3 17-19). The practice of necromancy as- 
sumed that a degree of consciousness continued m 
Shcol, and could be temporarily aroused* Sheol 
IS pictured as a gaping monster and as *^the ap- 
pointed house of all living", whence none return 
(Isa 5 14, Job ID 21, 30 23, 7 10) The grow 
mg belief in God^s sovereigntj in death as m life, 
transformed Sheol into the scene of punishment 
of the wicked In post-Canonical Jewish litera 
turc sheol merged with Gehinom (Gr Gcena, 
based on jer 7 31-32 1 laa 66 24} The Sep- 
tuagint renders Sheol with HaldeSj and the Au- 
thorized version occasionally with Hell* (e g , 
Dcut- 32 22, Ps 9 17, IS 5, Isa 14 9) See 
eschatolog>. ssc 

Shepherd of Heriaas: See Hermas, Shepherd of 

Shih Chinil* See Chinese Terminology 

Shi ites: (Arabic, meaning sectarians) One of 
the two leading divisions of Islam, the other and 
larger being the Sunmies* The Shi ites represent 
the Peraiaa branch of Ishm, and resent the pass 
ing of the Caliphate to other lands They regard 
All and his followers as divinely ordained 
caliphi* mud contmoc o ook fo the true cadcr 
{ematn or They ho d y fcrtiraU 
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cherisli saints, produce more dervishes. Suiism 
and Bahaisto** arose from them See Isniailia, 
Khariiites, Mohammedanism, mujtahid, Mutazil- 
ites, Persia, religions of pej 

Shin Ritsu* See Buddhist Terminology Disci- 
plinarv School 

Shinto religion and theology Shinto, or Shin- 
do, 13 the Sino-Japanese reading of t-no ideograms 
that are rendered into pure Japanese by the term, 
Kanii-fia-Mtchf, meaning “The Way of the 
KatTM)^ or “The Way of the Gods ” Shinto thus 
signifies the characteristic cult practices and be- 
liefs, relating for the most part to the worship of 
tile indigeneous Japanese deities, whereby the 
Japanese people hate celebrated, -dramatized, in- 
terpreted, and supported the chief values of their 
gioup life 

The terra Shinto in its proper historical usage 
does not carry us back to the earliest manifesta- 
tions of the Japanese n-tional religion The word 
does not appear m the literature until the latter 
part of the sixth century of the Western Era, In 
its more remote stages Shinto ae a system appears 
to have been nameless The designation came 
into existence after the introduction of Buddhism 
into Japim and was evidently created m order to 
distinguish the original Japanese cultus from the 
Way of the Buddha. 

Modern Shinto has two main branches The 
one his special relations with the official orgam- 
zatien of the national life The other is de- 
pendent entirely on the voluntary suppoft of ad- 
herents for institutional maintenance and propa- 
ganda The former is generally called State 
i^Kokka) Shinto, sometimes Shrine Shin- 

to because of having its ritualistic center m the 
shrines or pn;a, the latter is designated Sectarian 
{Shuha) Shinto Both branches have received in- 
fluences from the parent stream of the ancient cul- 
tus, tlie former more directly and, on the whole, 
in more unmixed character than the latter Mod- 
ern exponents of the state system generally insist 
that the ceremonies and beliefs connected with 
the shrines represent the true and uncontaminated 
line of pure ShintS, while the sectarian form has 
been more or less modified by foreign infiltrations 
and the contributions of founders and other teach- 
ers On the other hand, adherents of the sects 
have occasionallv declared that they alone pre- 
serve the true and original Shinto and that the 
state cultus may not inexactly he regarded as 
another sect, ofiioially sponsored and claiming na- 
tion-wide allegiance 

The Shinto of the people exists m the form of 
thirteen officially recognized sects and numerous 
sub -lects The thirteen sects are Shinto Honk)o- 
ku (“Mam Bureau Shinto,” sometimes also called 
Shinto Kyo or “Shinto Teaching”), Shinri 
Kyo (“Divine Reison Teaching”), Taisha Kyo 
(“Great Shrme Teaching,” after the great shrine 
of the sect at Izumo), Shusei Ha (“Society for 
Improvement and Consolidation”). Taisei Kyo 
(“C eat Accomp hmeu Tcacinng”) J*ldco Kyft 
(“Practical Conduct Teaching”) Fm5 Kyo 


i^hinto 

Fuso, a poetical name for Japan), Mitafce Kj.,, 
(“Great Mountain Teaching,” after the sacred 
peak d 1 Ontake), Shinshii Kyo (“Divine Learn 
mg Teaching”), Misogi Kj6 (“Purification Teacli. 
mg”), Kurozumi Kyo (after the name of tbs 
founder, Kurozumi Munetada), Konko Kyp 
(“The Teaching of the Glory of the Unifying 
God”), and Tenri Kyo (“Heavealj Reason 
Teaching”) The statistical totals for all sects 
combined show 18,000,000 adherents, 121,000 
priests and teachers, and 16,000 churches 
The Shinto of the state does not publish statis- 
tics of adherents Theoretically all Japanese sub- 
jects are included State Shinto maintains UO,- 
SOO shrines, large and small, and ld,SOO priests 
Features that distinguish Sectarian Shinto from 
State Shinto should he carefully noted, since the 
two are often confused Sectarian Shinto is for 
the most part the result of the labors of historical 
founders, organizers, and teachers who have sys- 
tematized speciil forms of doctrine and ritual and 
propagated these for the pu-pose of creating fol 
low mgs ind thereby benefiting the individual and 
the cornmunity This statement is not exclusiyeiy 
true, since at least three of the thirteen sects de 
dare that they are without personal founders and 
that they merely expound the orthodox Shinto in 
hcritince Most of the sects represent movements 
that came into existence in the Meiji Era (IS68 
1912), m cert.ain cases, however, the foundations 
date from earlier ptnods of Japanese history 
The state cultus opened its modern career in 
1868 when the classical revival that had made 
vigorous progress in the latter part of the Toku- 
gawa Era (1603-1868) came to fruition in the 
establishment of “Pure Shinto” as the state re- 
ligion A definition of relations with popular 
Shinto movements soon became imperative and, 
beginning with the opening of the Meiji Era and 
culminating in the eighties of the last century, 
the government took steps to make clearly drawn 
administrative distinctions between the rapidly 
growing sects and the official system centering in 
the shrines Regulations were set up under 
which all the recognized institutions of the state 
were to reserve to themselves the title of Jmja 
or J,nsha (“God House”), while, in contradis- 
tinction, the institutions of the sects were to be 
called JCyokai. (“Churches”) and classified as or 
dinary religion along with Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity Since the promulgation of the written 
constitution in 1889, guaranteeing liberty of re- 
ligious faith to all subjects, governmental officials, 
supported by various scholars and writers, have 
been careful to propagate the idea that State 
Shinto IS not a religion, notwithstanding the fact 
that another group, including Japanese Shintoists 
of the first rank, has been equally emphatic in in 
sisting that State Shinto lO de fitcto, if not it 
yttre, a genuine religion The mam cause of dif- 
ference of opinion at this point lies in the rela- 
tive weight given, to governmental expediency in 
the matter of classification. The purpose of the 
authonties m this la Co set up an administrative 
con o vhicdi makes t mpossib c fo a sob ett te 
repudiate State ShintS on religions grounds- 
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Tlie sects, like all recognized reh^lous bodies, 
have their independent organizations, and 

possess legal propertiee that are almost exclusively 
distinct from those of the shrines. In general 
the'V are not permitted to make use of the latter 
as meeting places lor sectarian purposes. The 
state shnnes receive supervision and a measure of 
support from village, district, municipal, prefec- 
tpral, or national governments, depending on the 
rank of the shrine concerned Other and more 
extensive sources of income for the shrmea are 
revenues from shrine properties, voluntary offer- 
ings and subscriptions, earnings from the sale of 
charms and talismans, and fees for divination and 
evoTCism The sects carry on voluntary, non-off- 
cial religious propaganda, employ their o-wn 
prie$tg and teachers, m addition to a large num- 
ber of unpaid instructors of various sorts, and 
maintain churches, schools, kindergartens, social 
welfare activities, and different kinds of organiza- 
t ons for voung people and adults, as well as ex- 
tensive agencies for literary propaganda 

Over against this. State Shinto finds its major 
function in the celebration of rites and ceremonies 
considered appropriate to the deepening of national 
sentiment As the central element of these cere- 
monies, the priests read ritualistic prayers {nortfc*') 
before the deities of the shrines, in vihich suppli- 
cat on IS made for good crops, peaceful homes, 
prosperous occupations, success m lAar, stability of 
government, security in the food supply, and long 
and majestic* reign on the part of the emperor. 
The deities or kawf honored in the ofiicial cultua 
are of multiform origin They Intlude numerous 
primitive nature forces, interpreted as ‘‘ancestors,” 
the fe.pints of a limited number of emperors, and 
the spirits of heroes who have given their lives 
in the tservice of nation and throne^ Taking the 
sects as a whole, it may be said that they have 
included m their god-world the entire pantheon 
of State Shinto and have added certain deifications 
of their owm, notably the spirits of founders The 
most noteworthy theological movement in con- 
temporary Shinto, manifested especially in the 
sects, but also appearing in the state religion, is a 
trend towards integration in terms of either a 
unitary pantheistic background of all e^cistence or 
a fundamental monotheism. Both Buddhist and 
Christian influeiices are manifest here The vari- 
ous deities of Shinto polythei&m arc interpreted as 
attributes of a monistic absolute that is spiritual 
in essence 

rinallv) the Shinto of the state is managed by 
a special Bureau of Shrines in the Department of 
Home Affairs, Sectarian Shinto, along with all 
other recognized religions, is controlled by a Bu- 
reau of Religions in the Department of Education. 
The new Religious Organizations Law which went 
into effect April 1, 1940, embodies a recognition 
of this distinction Sectarian Shinto le included 
Within the scope of the new enactments, State 
Shint5 18 excluded on the grounds that it is not 
legally classified as a religion See Japanese re- 
ligions. Japanese Terminolog>, sacred literatures, 
ea, F> Fastern See S o-o 
Cj Aston Shims hr Way trf tbt God (Loo- 


don, 1905) , T&suku Harada, The Tyiith of Japan 
(1914) , D C Hoitoni, Ti^e PolttJcal Philosophy of 
Modern Shtfiio (Tokjo, 1922 J . D C Holtom, The 
Japanese Enshronemtnt Ceremonies (Tokyo. 192B) 

D C HoUom The National Patth of Je^an (Lon 
don, 1938) , Cenchi Kato, A Study of ^hiniOt the 
EMigion of the Jt^panese Nation (Tokyo, 192d) 
Georg Schurhammer, Shin-To, dsr ITeg der Gone* 
in Japan (Bo^n, 192^), A C Underwood, Sbsrttc 
ismj the Indigenous Religion of Japan tLondon, 

D,C H 

Siva, Civa; A great Hindu God, the cen- 
tral object of worship of the Shivaite ('Sana*) 
sect of Hinduism In the Hindu tri^nurti* he 1 $ 
the destroyer while Brahma* is Creator and Vish- 
nu*, Preserver His universal symbol is the 

emblem of the creative energy of the uni- 
veTBc, Also Nandi the bull Is frequently associ- 
ated With his worship He is represented in the 
more philosophical aspect of his cult as the great 
ascetic seated eternallv in contemplation In 
another aspect it is in his dance that the activi^ 
of the universe js expressed. 

Since the active energy of the universe is re- 
garded as feminine many of his worshipers wor 
ship hi8 Shakii* or consort under various names, 
fCali*, Durga, Deva, Parvati, Uma** 

He was long thought to have e\ohed from the 
ancient Vedic* deity Rudra* who was the destruc 
ta\e stoTzn god, and certainly he bear® a like char 
acter Comparatively recent archaeological finds 
in the Indus valley have convinced many scholars 
that Shiva was known to the pre-Aryan Indus 
people If this be true, then it would appear that 
with the coming of the Aryans he was temporarily 
submerged, or at least that he was not Aryanized 
to the point of being mentioiled in the Vedic Ut- 
eraturc But as the process of racial and cultural 
amalgamation with the native races went on there 
came a resurgence of the ancient deity, until he 
became the supreme God of a large section of the 
Indian people Cf Mahadeva c s b 

fihofaf. Hebrew name for horn or ram or other 
clean animal, used in Bible times by the side of 
the trumpet in processions and in orchestra! ac- 
companiment, also to sound the alarm of war, 
and in the ritual of the New Moon, of solemn 
feasts and fasts, and particularly on the Day of 
Atonement* of the Jubilee year The New Moon 
of the seventh month (Tishri), being the New 
Year, was termed “a memorial of blowing” and a 
“day of blowing” the shofar It still holds the 
central place in the Synagogue liturgy of the 
New Year, calling the worshipers to repentance 
and remmdmg them, by means of accompanying 
Scriptural verses, of God's kingship, Revelation at 
Sinai, and future Messianic redemption It is 
also blown at the end of the Dar of Atonement 
In Orthodox synagogues it is sounded during the 
morning service of the entire month of Elul in 
anticipation of the New Year. See New Year, 
Jewish. 

shohet' (Hebr, butcher) One who slaughters 
animals for food in a manner prescribed by Jew- 
ish dietary laws s h b 

dhriddhA Hindu tral ’■*te pc'lormed by rcl 

atrrcA ■ the death of in md vidijal and 
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ly thereafter for a time, by which, it is thought, 
a new body is provided for the ancestral spirit 
and it IS aided in its progress from lower -worlds 
to higher and back to earth Beginning probably 
as a simple ceiemony of feeding the dead, it has 
become a highly complex rite in its modern form 
Though celebrated differently at different levels 
of Hinduism, its practice in some form is well- 
nigh universal in India CSB 

Shrovetide! (From shrive — to hear the confes- 
sion of) Monday and Tuesday immediately before 
Ash Wednesday*, carnival} period of festivity 
before Lent* B r 

Shu Chiilg: See Chinese Terminology 

shunnini, dootnne of: A practice among the 
Mennonites* of completely shutting out from all 
intercourse with the faithful of those who have 
been excommunicated from the congregation. This 
meant that the faithful were neither to eat, drink, 
visit, buy or sell with any excommunicated per- 
son w w s 

Sibylline oracles* Oracles* or prophecies issu- 
ing from a sibyl, a -woman who, in ancient times, 
acted at various places as a medium or mouthpiece 
of Some god, a collection or collections ot proph- 
ecies, advice, information, attributed to a sibyl or 
sibvls. In the days of the old Roman republic. 
Sibylline Books were often consulted by the magis- 
trates for guidance in state affairs See pseodepi- 
grapha , Roman religions r i. p 

Siddur: (Hebr. arrangement [of prayers]) Jew- 
ish book of common prayer arranged for worship 
throughout the year s H b 

Sid^wick, Henry: (1838-1900) British philos- 
opher, political scientist, and economist, advanced 
improved versions of the classical British political 
economy, and fairly liberal Individualistic political 
philosophy His Methods of Ethtcs (6th ed. 
1901), which ran through many editions and still 
has influence upon moral philosophers, advocates a 
modified form of Utilitarianism, with concessions 
to Intuitionism** He was active in securing the 
admission of women students to the University of 
Cambridge, and in promoting investigations in 
Psychical Research* -w k w 

Sifra- Abbreviated from the Aramaic Sifra de-be- 
Rah, “tile book of the school”. An anonymous 
Rabbinic commentary to Leviticus* composed in 
early Talmudtc times The primary interest of 
the book is the application of the general prin- 
ciples in the Levitical legislation to new cases 

£.2 B 

Siger of Brabant: (died ca 1282) Be.ng com- 
pletely earnest with Aristotle’s philosophy, he un- 
dflisiood him according to the interpretation of 
Arabic Neo-PIatonism, especially of Averroes. See 
Scholasticism 

Cl Baumker, Dts Impusstbslsa del Ssger t>on Bra- 
hjsns (Mnrstej- igSfi) P Mandoonet, S^eer de 
Brtitm e P aterro rru iaihi ajt Xll! I It Fn 
boaig, S 895 w , 


sign of the cross An ancient devotional prac 
tice, in which the cross* is tiaccd over the fore- 
head, breast, and from shoulder to shoulder, as a 
token of the faith of the believer. It is employed 
at blessings, absolutions, etc , and mav also be 
used over objects (set apart for holy use) as -weH 
as over persons wnp 

Sikh, Sikhism; A faith that arose m India as a 
result of the coming of Islam It le a good illus 
tration of the tendency to syncretism which in- 
evitably appears when two faiths come into con 
tact The founder of the movement was Nanak 
(1+69-1S38)*, a follo-wer of the poet Kabir, Born 
a Hindu, near Lahore which was predominantly 
Moslem, he reacted strongly against cun cot Hindu 
teachings and practices He repudiated caste, he 
could not accept the authority of the Brahman 
priesthood, and found little satisfaction in the 
study of the Hindu scriptures After a period of 
wandering as an ascetic he attained release and 
began to teach the way he had found to others 
He -was a poet and sang innumerable songs, roiny 
of which, together with many from Kabir and 
others, form the Granth*, the aacred book of the 
Sikhs 

Both Kabir and Nanak taught that the way of 
salvation was through bhaku* the way of faith or 
devotion Both were of the Vithnu* sect They 
taught the oneness of Cod, to whom they gave 
various names, Ram, Br.ihma, Covind, Han The 
latter, another name of Vishnu, was the preferred 
name in Nanak’s songs They carried over the 
Hindu belief m rebirth from which release was 
sought Release meant the mergence of the indi 
vidual soul in God There are passages in the 
Granth that indicate a belief that salvation is, 
as in Islam, only for the elect On the other 
hand there are numerous passages which seem to 
assume that salvation is open to all 

After the death of Nanak, the founder and 
Guru*, successive Gurus modified the faith at 
various points The fifth Guru, Arjun compiled 
the Granth. The Sikh community became in- 
creasingly militant and ultimately became a na 
tion They were finally crushed by the Moslem 
emperors, but they have remained a -warlike people 
until now They are considered the finest soldiers 
which India produces. The tenth Guru declared 
that thenceforth, the Granth should be their Guru 
The great temple at Amritsar is the center of the 
faith It has with the passing centuries seen the 
return of some Hindu ideas and practices, but it 
still maintains its separate identity and claims to 
be a religion apart from Hinduism, one of the 
living religions of the -world The last census 
(1931) gave the number of Sikhs at 4,333,771 
See sacred literatures 

See M, A Macauliffe, The Sikh ReUgion (1909) 
6 vols , Ernest Trumpp, Adi Granth (London. 1B7T) 
A translation of the sacred book CSB 

Siloatn inscription; Inscription in Old Hebrew 
characters found on the rock-wall of a water tvm 
nel dug under the reign of Heiekrah from Gihon 
to the Poo of S loam n anuent J n 

Chr 4 30) See alphabetic wnting t-L-T 
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Simmel 

S mmel Georg (185S 191S) P ofe o at tKe 

of B n and S b g No d fo 

i a e log nd 50 a psycho og a 
n g on f h an e of he p edom nan 
psychoiogicaj ini.eipitiatitn o» -he a f .a no 
the histmiqal field, a religions mystic yein perme- 
a»ed his metaphysical discussions The negative 
theology of mysticism appeared to him as freer 
and deeper as all earlier and later religious phi- 
losophy Though he rejected the substantiality of 
the soul, it appeared to him not impossible that 
iite IS not the sole form of existence 

Einiesiang ft! du M .0 ml w is sense haft fStuttgact, 
I9U), 3rd ed., DfS Prouisms aer Geschiihispunoso- 
phf I Leipzig 1921), dth ed . Die Reltfton (Frank- 
fnit, 19i2), 2 nd ed . Phihsephtsche Kultas Gesaa- 
sielH Essays (Leipjg, 1919), 2nd rev ed , M 
Adler, Ceons Stmmsu BePeutties f d’e Geijtesge- 
rcAichts (\Vien, 1919) W Kreveis, Simvteh Reis- 
esorsthesm (Leipzig i926> , A hlamelet, La ph4e- 
sepiie de Geotg Simmel (Pans, 1914) , N J Spyk- 
man, The Sessal Taeory ej Geerg Stmmel (1925) 

H K 

Simon Magus : The magician of Samaria who 
offered money to the Apostles for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (Ac sS 9-24) According to church 
tradition he was the originatox of the Gnostic.* 
heresy s 

Simon, Richard. (1638-1712) A French Roman 
Catholic scholar A pioneer in textual studies of 
the Old and New Testaments and a translator of 
the Bible from the Vulgate* s.Ma. 

Simon, Saint: See Saint Simon 

Simon Stylites, St,: See anchoret 

Simons, Menno See Menno Simona 

sjmoay: The purchase or sale of a church office 
by money payments or other unworthy benefits 
The term ariies fiom the story of Simon Magus 
(Acts 8 18-24) RKEK 

sin: Sm as distinguished from crime (violation 
of the civil law) and vice {immorality resulting 
from the disregard cE the social and ethical 
standards ot society) is an act or attitude by which 
the reality of God is denied or violated The 
conception of sin is therefore meaningful only in 
the context of religion Ihe history of religion 
shows that at all times sin and sins were under- 
stood to he offenses against the divine holiness 
fl.mong primitive people the notlan of iahsi^ was 
rlosely related to that of sin Also in the Chna- 
tian religion, the conception of sin is determined 
by the knowledge of God. The apostle Paul fur- 
nished a definition of it, wh.ch is profoundly re- 
ligious and in harmony with, the fundamental 
iharacter of Christianity It has been reaffirmed 
whenever the Christian fa th renewed itself by a 
return to its deepest snmlual resources He wrote 
tint “what does not come from faith la ain " 
This interpretation guided men like Augustine, 
Luther, Kierkegaard** in their important re- 
affirmation ot the Christian faith 

Tlie most adequate definitions of sin as devel- 
oped by Chnatian theology (in harmony with t» 


sm 

den £ ation w h unfa th) wee tho n wh ch 

n e p e ed a upe d a (p d ) and n ap 
is ( on up en e* mean ng se fi h des e and 
n th n 1 ow sen sea uoua lus ) S n as 

p d . .n the -AS _e 0 he ef a o man pa 
to acknowledge God as God It is imbued with 
the attitude of hyhns by which man tries to deifv, 
absolutiee himself as if he lould be self-sufficient 
Sm as concupiscence is every expression of egotism 
and selfishness in which an utter disregard of both 
God’s sovereignty and love is shown 
The details of the Christian doctrine of sin 
were developed not only in accordance With, these 
conceptions, but also In connection with standards 
that evolved within the life of the church These 
standards we-e determined both by intra-ecclesias- 
tical practices and by the relations of the church 
with the woTd As the church formed for itself 
definite religious and moral norms in Scripture, 
creeds and ecclesiastical statutes of ail sorts, vio- 
lations of these norms came to be regarded as 
sms Furthermore, with the church’s assumption 
of responsibdn/ for rhe character of civiliiation, 
there arose necessarily definitions of sin that were 
determined by the social nailieu in which the 
church lived Detailed definitions of sin have 
therefore varied in au-ordance with the nature of 
church-groups ot different times and plates 

In the very beginnings of Christianity it was 
held possible for a person who had been baptiaed 
in the name of Christ to be sinless. But this high 
standard which refiects the religious enthusiasm of 
the early Christians could not actually be loain- 
tained One introduced therefore the distinction 
between mortal* (unforgivable) and venial (for 
givable) tins. Mortal sins, by the commission of 
which a person exposed hiaiself to etcomrounica- 
tion* from the Christian communitv for having de 
Bed and offended the majesty of God, vrere 
idclatrr, murdet, and adultery It is important to 
note that among these idolatry was regarded as 
the Worst of all sms. Hence it Was the last of 
the mortal sins that were finally declared as for- 
givable upon proper penance 

To this day Roman Catholicism makes the dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sms. Mortal 
Bin IS regarded as that transgression of God’s law 
which causes the sinner to lose the effect of 
grace*, thus rendering him subject to eternal pun- 
ishment m hell A venial sin is a violation of 
God’s law which does not alienate the smner from 
God, entailing no loss of grace, hut requiring sub- 
mission to penitential discipline A mortal sinner 
can acquire forgiveness only by fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the sacrament of penance* through 
which grace is restored jn him. 

The P.eforiueTs lejected the Roman Catholic 
teachiag. In terms of Pauline faith, they de- 
fined sin as any act or attitude by which man 
estranges himself from God In later Protestant 
ism this high religious standard was replaced by 
norms winch reflected the moral-social mores of 
the individual churches and groups Not without 
die direct influence of the Reformers, especially 
Calvin, the injunctions of ihe Bible, of the OT 
as wedi X* tlw- New r«ad m the light of contem 
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po a y 0 a dea and pa e ame to l 3 e e 
garded a n ma e of h Ch an f so that 
by th m one u d d fin n and n Mode n 
Poe an sm and heo 057 b ke w h the e 
ad on and dn d a dehn n of n hat 
was determined by the insights of the natural and 
social sciences in the moral development of man- 
kind and of human groups and individuals In 
certain groups of Protestant Liberals, the term 
sin came to he regarded as practically meaningless. 
Recently, however, Protestant thought has re-dis- 
CQVered the Biblical, particularlv Pauline, teaching 
of sin. See conviction of sm, evil, guilt, original 
sin, seven deadly sms, retention of sins, wrath 
of God Cf ethics, satisfaction, temptation 
Juims Muller. Ws- Chnsttan Daclritie of Sm 

(18(SS), 2 vols , Remhold Niebuhr, The Nature and 

ZIerfwjj of M.an {1911 dl), 2 vols wp. 

Sin, Nannnr: (Semitic Babylonian) Moon-god 
of the early Akkadians and later Semites*, ‘The 
bright Dne^ . his cult appears to have originated in 
Ur and to have migrated early to Harran later 
to Assjna, father of the circling hosts of heaven, 
overseer of the world at night 

His cult appeared early in Palestine and Sinai 
Some influences from this cult survived in the 

Hebrew feasts of new moons and trumpets, and 
in the, fixation of their lunar calendar 
Sirfs symbol is a crescent, or crescent and disk 
He 13 represented as an old man with beard and 
cap on which were horns of the moon The horn 
came to be regarded as his crown, and a symbol 
of his power Assyrian kings wore a horned 
crown as a symbol of their kinship to deitv 

F L p 

Binecure* Properly an ecclesiastical benefice with- 
out parochial “cure of souls"* (eg, in cathedral 
or university), hut often used m common sense 
for one with no duties, scarcely found today ex- 
cept aa honorary s.n K 

sins, retention of" See retention of sins. 

Sirach, vrisdotn of Jesus, son of: See Jesua, 
son of Sirach 

sisterhood: Sisters and nuns collectively; women 
bound by vows, usually living in communities, 
following a common rule of life and striving tor 
perfection In the different communities there 
are slight variations regarding rules, constitu- 
tions, garbs and the like Contemplative com- 
munities have no contact witli the world and aim 
at personal perfection through a close union with 
God in prayer Partly contemplative and partly 
active communities devote themselves to religious 
and chantahle works, such as educating youth, 
caring for the sick, the aged, wayward, orphans, 
and the mentally deficient Some communities 
take solemn vows, others simple vows, congrega- 
tions are under pontifical authority; diocesan com- 
munities are under the bishop. b.r 

sisters* See sv nun 

Sisters, Blsslc See Black Fithcn and Black 
S 


S sters of Char ty The name p pu y 3 

bu ed o h nu b ong ng o he S e pf 

Ch y of S V n en de P Tend .m 

f nd d n 1633 and de ed 0 0 p i ^ 
ap ua w fcs of m Ah ugh £ 

as a group of young women who cared for the 
sick, it was founded as an order of religious by 
St Vincent dc Paul, Venerable Louise de Menlla, 
and Mile le Gras The first house m the United 
States was founded bv Mother Elizabeth Seton m 
1809 at Emmitsburg, Maryland In the United 
States there art also several diocesan communities 
which follow' a modified rule of the Sisters of 
Chanty of St Vincent de Paul ttm 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd: See Pius XIl 

Sisters of Mercy : A congregation of women 
founded in Dublin, 1827, by Catherine McAuley, 
for the practice of all the works of mercy, spir 
itual and corporal, eg., visitation of the sick and 
imprisoned, management of hospitals, orphanages, 
homes tor the destitute and the aged, etc They 
have more than one hundred establishments in 
Great Britain, ami number above 9,000 members 
in the US. jft 

Sisters of St Joseph’s Society for Foreign 
Missions A small religious community of 
women of the Third Order Regular of St Fran- 
cis* Founded by Cardinal Vaughan and Mother 
Mary Francis Ingham in 1883 to cooperate with 
the Mill Hill Fathers jft 

Sit: Articles, 1539: Set Act of Six Articles 

Sixtus IV, Pope: (14-71-84) Born m 14-14 at 
Celle' near Savona, Francesco delle Rovere be. 
came early m life a Conventual Franciscan, of 
which Order he became m 1464 General. Cre- 
ated Cardinal la 1467 by Paul II he was elected 
pope on Sept 9, 1471 and was immediately ac 
claimed for his patronage of the arts and sciences 
Despite the low state of revenues in. the Papal 
States, he enlarged and made accessible to the 
public the Vatican Library; beautified Rome; built 
the Ponce Sisto across the Tiber, brought good 
water into the city of Rome and erected many 
churches and hospitals (Santo Sptrito still extant 
and functioning) His name will ever remain 
associated with the world-wide known Sistine 
Chapel, embellished by the famous frescos of the 
immortal Michelangelo and other artists He 
fostered and promoted the devotion to the (later 
defined dogma of the) Immaculate Conception (cf 
“Pius IX”) i favored Religious Communities 
{Mare Magnum) and celebrated me Jubilee of 
1475 He continued the policy of Paul 11 regard- 
ing the freedom of the Church in France Hu 
efforts to create interest in a new Crusade against 
the Turks met with apparent apathy, and had to 
be relinquished, neither was he successful in ef 
feeling a reunion of the Russian Church with 
Rome or of reaping the fruits of the Paazi con- 
spiracy led by his nephew Girolomo Riario against 
Lo da Media Hr d sapprured of the ex 

of the Span ih Itupiis tion* r go ously op- 
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po d h Wa den e * and ann ed the de ee of 
Ii 0 n. f Con an e ha had not be n ex 
p y nfi med by any h p d He 

qy d emp of Z rrome o on oke an. 

an p GnaCon sBen 482 A 
h dd do Nep m h e own fe wa« 

otherwise biameieas. His theoiog-icai works ap- 
peared during his life-time at Rome, 1470-72. 

Litt Tor his letters written as Genfetsl ot the 
F anciscan Order and as Cardinal cf ArchiV Franc 
Btsiof n?361, pp 198-234 and 477-91. Piatina s 
Life or Siitus IV was published by L A Mvua- 
tori in his Rf^ram Ualicaran Sc^ipiorej (Milan, 1723- 
voi XXXIII, L Pastor The History cf the 
Popej) ^ols ni and IV (192>1 , GregOrOvius, Rome 
37 i the Mtddis Ages (London, 1902) n „ u 

Sixtus V, Pop65 (1585-90) Bern of a poor fani' 
liv, Dec 12, 1521 at Grotlamare, near Montalto, 
Felice Peretti was received as a boy of nine years 
by the Friars Minor ConventuaU by whom he was 
educated He later joined their Order, was or- 
dained priest, 154'^, and eventually became a fa- 
mous Lenten pi-eacher He functioned as Superior 
successively at Siena, Naples and Venice, became 
in 1560 Conbultor of the Inquisition at Rome and 
professor at the Roman University Appointed 
Vicir General over his Order, he was named by 
Pius Bishop of S Agata, confessor to the pope 
and created cardinal m 1570 In. 1571-77 he 
served aa Bishop of Fermo and on April 24, 1585 
was elected pope Sixtus V i& looked upon as 
one of the great Roman Pontiffs He was a 
commanding and imposing fgure, was indefatiga- 
ble in work and of inflexible will power Mercil- 
essly and Without regard for consequences he ex- 
tirpated banditry in the Eternal City and in the 
Papal States*, set in order the crippled finances of 
the papacy, and through a canonical visitation of 
churches and monasteries enforced in their min- 
utest decaiis the regulations and prescriptions of 
the Council of Trent* (cf Catholic Reformatioa) 
for the reform of clergy and religious Bishops 
were ordered to come to Rome at stated times to 
give an account of their respective dioceses (uwJ- 
tatio ad hmtna), In virtue of the Bull, Posiquam 
verusy Dec 3, 1586 he fixed the number of car- 
dinals at 70, four of whom at least were to be 
Rehgious. and by the Bull Immensa AeUrnt of 
Jan 22, 1588 created 15 Roman Congregations 
(Departments), all properly circumscribed, cf 
which SIX were intended for the temporal admin- 
istration and juridical tribunals of the Papal 
States, the remaining, for the spiritual care of 
the Church at large In the question of the suc- 
cession of Henry IV of Navarre to the throne of 
France, Sixtus remained neutral and refused Co be 
cajoled hy Philip II and the Guises m a move 
chat would destroy the balance of power In Eu- 
rope hy crippling France He was, however, will- 
ing to assist Philip in his war against England, 
hoping thereby to regain, that country for Cath- 
olicism, but the defeat of the Armada (I58S) 
put an end to the aspirations of both pope and 
king In 1587 Sixtus installed a special printing 
press in the Vatican for the publication of the 
Septuagint* text of the Old Testament, but he 
waa IcM Id cm the editing of a co 


fid on of he La n Vu ga e* a h pe sona 
w k wh h he pub h d n ue f e B 
A nu I ah hen e f Ho v W 
p e h d bv th Coun o T nt and o de ed 
h me o be ad p d by a 1 aa he ex u ve e 
n Due rem n ns and d S 1 es he 
sale of copies was checked and the Bull recalled 
shortly after the pope^s death (Aug 27, 1590) 
Sixtus was a generous patron of the arte, sciences 
and architecture. In all three of which the reli 
gious motif always predominated Under Sixtus 
V, Rome became the city of the Baroque style 
He provided good drinking water FsUce') 

for Rome, connected the principal churches of the 
city by wde avenues, placed in St Peter’s Square 
(as m three other piaxxas) a huge Egyptian obe- 
lisk} contitructed the new Vatican Library? erected 
the pope’s quarters in the Vatican and caused the 
cupola o\er St. Peter’s Basilica to be completed 
by Michelangelo 

Litt ; Buliariam Dsplomatuvi st Pnvtlegiorxim 
Summ Raman Pnntt§ Editio Taunnensis (Naples 
18(42), vol rX X Pastor, History of the Popes, vol 
XXI (1932) , Biographies by Tempesti, Casimir O 
M Conv , Siofta della Vsia e deils Gesta dt Sfsto 
Quinto (Rome, Minaldi 1866), 2 vols , L Wad 
ding. Amahs Minonm (Florence, 1934), vol XXII, 
Count Ugo Balzani, ‘’Rome under Sixtus in 

Cambridge Modern Htstory (1934), vol III, ch 13, 
p 422 ft , Cath Encyc XlV, h 

Skaneateies (N, Y.) community; See com- 
munistic settlements, secular. 

Slcarga, Peter (1536-1612) Polish Jesuit A 
pulpit orator and apologist, he contributed to the 
restoration of Catholicism in Poland and to the 
Union of the Ruthenlans* with Rome (1596) 

B A. R« 

skepticism! (Gr, skephm, to reflect or con- 
sider) Antonym, dogmatism* 1) The view that 
no knowledge (or no certain knowledge) is pos- 
sible? based on deceptiveness of the senses, falla 
cies in Teajjotting, incompleteness of evidence, etc 
2) The view that some particular type of knowl- 
edge la inherently impossible, eg, metaphysical 
knowledge of things in themselves aa distinguished 
from experience (Kant*), or of the objects of re- 
ligious belief such as God and immortality (cf 
H. Spencer*, “the Unknowable”) 3) The method 
of complete doubt at the outset of investigation, 
eg, Descartes’* methodological skepticism, and 
F H Bradley’s* view that skepticism means "to 
become awarfi of and to doubt all preconceptions ** 
See agnoaticism, Carneadea, Pyrrhonism 

E s B. 

skills See culture 

Skoptsy: See Russian scctananism 

slander: The malicious utterance or coimnuni- 
cation of a false report or mitrepregentation of 
another which is expressed in hia absence and 
which tends to injure hh reputation. Essentially 
it consists of calling good evil. “The devil”* 
in the NT is pTeeminently a “slanderer ” Slander 
18 condemned by most if not all moral and re- 
gioua code*. luWJ’ 
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slan^ See u u e 

slavery A o a and xidu r al y em n wh ch 
he p on nd ab of one nd v d a m y he d 
p ed of a he p ope y of ano he The x u 
sjve right of the owner in ins slave as property is 
generally limited by law or custom, but such re- 
strictions arc mitig-ations of slavery^ not a part of 
Its essential nature Slavery has often been con- 
fused With I) the subjection of wives and chil- 
dren in oreliteration societies, 2) the subordination, 
of the members to the head of a despotic state, 
or 3) the statu? of subjugated tribes, provinces or 
classes m a highly stratified society Slavery, 
however, differs from the first situation in that 
it IS an institution which extends be>ond the lim- 
its of the family, from the second, in that it im- 
plies the existence of a society "which recogntfw 
the status of slave in contradiction to the status 
of ffceman, and from the thud m that slavery 
implica the individual, not the collective^ subjuga- 
tion of men and ejetends to the whole personality 
of the slave It is also distinguished from serf- 
dom by the fact that m the latter case the master 
has no property right in. the person of the serf, 
nor can he dispose of all his labor, but only of a 
specjfied poition of it A.s Nieboer says ^'The 
sj'ive-o'wncr m^v do "vpith his slave v.hate\er he is 
not by special la'ws forbidden to do, the master 
of the serf mav require from his man such serv- 
ices or tributes only as the law allows turn to re- 
quire 

The earliest slaves were captives in war, since 
pnmiti-vE custom everywhere forbids the enslave- 
meat of fellow-tribesmen Only after the institu- 
tion of ertra-tnbal slavery has become established 
ts it extended to members of the kinship group, 
chiefiy as a consequence of debt or as a punish- 
ment for crime 

Slavery does not exist among peoples In the 
lowest stages of culture Hobhoufie has shown 
that it 15 unknown among the lower hunting 
tribes, and infrequent among higher hunters Such 
peoples are relatively peaceful, and lack the eco- 
nomic and moral development necessary to the 
growth of -ilavery as an institution. Slaves are 
uaetLil to their masters only when agricultural and 
industrial techniques have become sufficiently pro- 
ductive to enable the worker to produce a surplus 
above the necessities of his own existence. This 
condition does not generally prevail, and slavery 
13 not extensively practiced, before the higher 
stages of agriculture have been reached 

The early Christian church Inherited the tradi- 
tions of slavery from both the Hebrew and the 
clastiKal Civilizations Christianft hved in antici- 
pation. of the speedy return of their Lord Eirthly 
concerns were of secondary importance, and while 
the Church Fathers generally showed pity for the 
slave, they did not condemn the institution, but 
asserted the equalitv of master and slave before 
God St Augustine’s time slavery had come to 
be thought of as a result of sm, and to grapple 
"With sin a more important task than to grapple 
TMth its consequent The net result aeemB to have 
been thi "while the Church made tlaTCry mrifljT 


slavery 

a o pe p tua d by enpba 9 on he fh 
of ma e 

^ h 1 f he W e n Roman Emo e, 
h n f the we e e u ed f tn ^ 

n en who ouffh p on ^pe f m d p 

nation, and from captives taken in war by Clovij 
Charlemagne, Henry the Fowki, and others 
With the gradual itneiioi-stion of the condition of 
the slave and the depression of the lot of the free 
laborer, the status of both merged Into serfdom 
The transition in process is reflected in a seventh 
century decree that slaves of the Church shall 
work three days a week for themselves and shall 
spend three days at labor on the deimcsne By 
the tenth century the change was completed m 
Southern France, and in Che North two centurie! 
Uter During the twelfth century the Eaperon 
began to grant to imperial towns the privilege of 
liberating serfs and slaves seeking refuge withm 
them, and by 1300 domestic slavery was extmcL 
The Domesday Book records 23,000 slaves 
England in 50S6, but the institution was alreadr 
merging Into villeinage, and but few vestiges sut 
vived into the fourteenth century 

The Mediterranean lands present a different 
situation Domestic slavery ceased in Bologna in 
1283, in Castile before 1300, and in several other 
Spanish and Italian states before the close of the 
Middle Ages, but conflict of Christian with Turk 
and Moor perpetuated the trade in war captvei, 
so that with the exploration of Africa and the 
settlement of America the adventurers and ei 
ploitcre found ready to hand a decaying mstitut 00 
which they were able to revive and expand on ths 
largest and most inhumane scale known to history 

Negro slavery was first introduced into Europe 
and 'Vmcrica bv the Portuguese Slave raids upot 
Africa increased in frequency after the Middle of 
the fifteenth century, hut began in earnest in 1511 
when Ferdinand the Catholic granted permission 
for their importation into Hispaniola Six yean 
later Charles V urged their substitution for la 
dians in his New World possessions on account cf 
their greater efficiency, and granted permission to 
n Flemish trader to transport 4000 African! a 
year to the West Indies The French, Dutch, and 
Spaniards rapidly expanded the traffic, hut Queen 
Elizabeth bitteHy reproached the illicit participa 
tion of Sir John Hawkins and her English But 
Jects in the enterprise. 

British participation was first officially sane 
tioned bv a charter of Charles I to the Africsn 
Company in 1031 The royal scruples once over 
come, the trade grew apace By the Asicnto con 
tract of 1713, England engaged to furnish Spam 
4800 slaves a year for 30 years, each monarch to 
receive 23 percent of the profits When the agree 
ment was terminated by George II in 1750, the 
English were exporting annually 20,000 Negroes 
from Africa By this time opposition to the trade 
was arising from under the leadership of the 
Quakers, soon to be supported by the bishops of 
the Established Church, the rising power of Moth 
odism, and the religious and intellectual classes of 
England generally It culminated in the Bill for 
the ibolition of iho S ave rradc m 1807 FlnJ 
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termination of the trade, to become effective after 
a term of >ears, vvas agreed to by the European 
po^^ers at the Congress of Vienna, tbe last nation 
to att being Portugal in 1S36 

England 'was also the frst of the Great Pov^ers 
to abolish slavery in her overseas possessioiiB By 
an Act of Parliament of 1333) the 7^0,280 slaves 
throughout the Empire became free on August 1, 
183+, and the owners granted 20 million, pounds 
sterling in compensation Slavery was abolished 
in the French colonies m 184$, and la the Dutch 
West Indies in 1863 The Spanish government 
abolished It for Porto Rico in 18^3 and for Cuba 
tn 1S86 The Brasilian government took sim- 
ilar action in 1$S8 In the United States of 
America slavery was more easily abolished m the 
Korth, %^heie the slaves were few in number, and 
where their ownership wau confined to a few 
weaUhv owneis who cotild afford to liberate them, 
or who could find a profitable market for them 
in the South But in the Southern States it be- 
came an integral pAit of the socio-economic sys- 
tem after the rise of the cotton industrj. As 
popular sentiment against the slave system became 
irrepiessible in other sections of the country, even 
Southerners who were aware of Us economic fal- 
lacies were faced with a dilemma. Since the 
slaves constituted a majority of the population in 
two states, South Carolina and Mississippi, and a 
considerable minority in the rest, such Southerners 
feared the result if they were to be given full 
citizen Status On the other hand, the creation of 
a permanent class with limited citizenship rights 
also presented di:fficiilties, and their colonization 
in Africa, where the Republic of Liberia had 
been created for that purpose in 1822, would not 
only create insuperable difficulties of transporta- 
tion under conditions then prevailing, but w'ould 
completely disrupt the economic system of the 
slave states thiough the dislocation of their labor 
supply Economic factors, however, would doubt- 
less have gradually modified and eliminated slav- 
ery in a few decades had not ttic Proclamation of 
Emancipation ended it as a war measure, and the 
full citizenship status of the freedman, in legal 
theory if not in practice, been guaranteed hv the 
Fourteenth (1868) and Fifteenth (1870) Amend- 
ments, 

Slavery survivea longest tn the Portuguese pos- 
sessions and m Africa, where it still survives as a 
quasi-legal institution as well as in Arabia, the 
frontiers of India and Burma, and in China- Har- 
ris has recently estimated that 5,000,000 persons 
still linger in slavery or m a status closely an- 
alogous thereto 

As Dunoyer has observedj the economic regime 
of every sedentary society has been founded on 
the slavery of at least a portion of the industrial 
ind agricultural classes It has undoubtedly played 
an important, though often exaggerated, role m 
human progress through disciplimiig man to the 
monotony of regular toil, and atiU more as a 
stimulus to the division of labor and the creation 
of a lei&ure class, but it has also retarded ethical 
advance through fostering contempt for manual 
ibo th ough t» degradation f the h per 


Bonahty to the level of property, and to the in- 
evitable abuses of power inherent in the master 
slave relationship. See pro-slavery doctrine 
John Hoobis ^rns, A Century of Emancipatxon 
(Irjr-^Jpn, Henrv Charles Lea, Studies tn 

Church diSion (18o9) , Herman Jerenuas Mieboer^ 
Sia-verj an Ir^dusiriai System i2nd ed - The Haeue, 
1910) hej 

Smith, Gftrald Biraey (1868-1929) Gradu 
ated, Brown Universitj, Union Seminary, studied 
in Be»'lin, Marburg and Paris. Professor of The 
ology, Unixersity of Chicago 1900-1929 Dr 
Smith was one of the leaders of Chicago Univer 
sity Divinit> School Faculty m modernizing and 
socializing Theology See s v Ritschhanism. 

Author PracltcAl Theology 1903) . Soaal Idealtsm 
end tbe Changing Theology ri913) , Prsnaples of 
Chrtsttan Litsng U942), 2nd ed Editor Amert 
can Journal of Theolop, Jourtial of Reltgton A 
Guide to the Study of the Chfistsan Religion ri9l6) , 
CO editor, A Duitonary of Religion and Ethics 
(^9*1) j w B 

Smith, Henry Preserved; (1847-1927) Author 
of biblical commentaneSj O T history, Usrettds 
Defense (1926), autobiographical Dismissed 

from Lane Theological Seminary in 1893 (where 
he had been professor of Old Testament since 
IS74) for defending historical cnticiam of the 
Bible, he became a Congregationaiist and taught 
in succession at Amherst and MeadvUIe becoming 
hbrama at the Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, in 1913, and professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages four years later c H M 

Smith, John: (d 1612) The founder of the 
first English Congregation (1606), Smith sought 
in Holland religious liberty for his flock and 
himself Later he adopted antipaedobaptist views, 
and through Mennonitti'* influence was won over 
to Arminianism’^ See s v Puritanism. 

Walter A Burgess, John ^ Smith the Se-3aifjst^ 
Thomas Hslwys, and the First Baptist Church m 
England (London, 1911) ewk 

Smith, Joseph, Jr : Born Sharon, Vermont, 2J 
Dec 1805, organized Latter Day Saint Church* 
6 April 183Q, claimed angel showed him plate3> 
23 September 1823, and he received 1827, trans- 
lated and published as Book of Mormon 1830, 
revelationa published in Doctrine and Covananta 
1835 (Book of Commandments 1833), prepared 
MS of Bible corrected by inspiration, preserved 
by his wife and published 1867, killed by mob, 
Carthage, Illinois, 27 June 1844 sab- 

Smith, William Robertson: (1846-1894) Scot- 
tish Biblical critic, philologist, and encyclopedista 
born at Keig, Aberdeenshire He waa professor 
of Oriental languages and Old Testament exegesis 
in the Free Church College, Aberdeen, 1870-1881, 
being removed from, his chair after a heresy trial 
which resulted in acq^uittal but a vote of want of 
confidence He was soon appointed an editor of 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Bnfanmcay 
in 1883 waa made professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge University, and m 1886 librarian of that 
university. He was a leader m the introduction 
o the £ngluh world of BTslicaJ 
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m and of ompa a ve me hod n the study 
of Sem c e g on j p h 

smr t Re e a on of a lo^e g ade han a n 
•{ ndu m Sm ega ded a a ed e a u e 

but not on the same level as sru(t* The sutra 
literature CSee Manu, Laws of) for example iB 
so also the Epics and Puranas * c s b. 

Sm\th, Egbert Coffin: (1829-1904) Graduated 
Bowdoin College, 1848, Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary, 1854, Professor of Natur'il Rehgioa and 
Revelation, Eowdom College 18S6-1S63, Ec- 
clesiastical History, Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, 1863-1904, president of the Facultv, lead- 
ing founder and editor of Th6 A^idover Revtetv, 
1884-1894 

Charged, together with other membera of the 
Faculty, with departure from the Creed of An- 
dover Seminary by the Board of Visitors in IS87, 
Smyth appealed to the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and v-as acquitted m 1901 

Author of editorials and articles m TAa Andover 
Review^ co-author, ProgressirVe Orchodox^ 
(1885), author, The Andover Defence (1891), 
defining the principles for the interpretation of 
Creeds See biographical sketch m J W Buck- 
h^m’s Progressit/e Religious Troughs tn Amenta 
(1919) See Andover Controversy, The 

J.WB, 

Smyth, Newman; (1843-1925) Graduate of 
Bowdoin Collegcj 1863, served with the 16th 
Maine Volunteers, 1864, graduated, Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1867 

Pastor of the histone First Congregational 
Church, New Haven, Conn, 1882-1907. 

One of the leaders of the New Theology* In 
New England, 

His books represent the following advance 
movements* 

( 1 ) Emphasis on the return to Intuition and 
Proi>ress in Theology* The Keitgious Petlxng (1877) , 
Old Patths in New Li%ki (1879) » (2) The religious 
mterpretation of Science The Place of Death in 
Evolution (‘1897’! , Through Science to Patth (1902) , 
Corstructive }^atufal Theology (1913) ; (3) Church 
Umt7 ParstngPfotestantiSfn and Coming Caiholtcftm 
(1908) , (4) Emphasis upon Personalitv The Mean- 
trig of Personal Life (1916) Biographical sketch 
in J W Buckham, Progressive Religious Thought 
/T America (1919) jwb. 

social dCtJon; See eocial work of the churches 

social anthropology: See anthropology 

social ethics: The study of the functic tiing of 
social institutions in so far as such functioning- is 
regarded as morally good or bad, right gr -wrong 
In its concern for the finding and correlation of 
facts, it is scentificj in its concern for critical 
evaluation of the norms appealed to within the 
social process, it is philosophical s in its concern 
for particular methods of social improvement, it 
18 practical Social ethics therefore brings to- 
gether into one discipline the fields of the seoal 
sciences and of theoretical and applied ethics* 
Although the term “teelf « of twtat origin the 
cn riftim of criiting aodd nstitet on* o of 


tu onal pra es a odwthu-ween uue 
as the 8 h a d 7 h Cen u y Heb ew p pjjj 
M exp t V found n as a he 
en weeadnPa R puh and Th 
Laai and nA eP* Inhmdn 
period It has bad a utopian phase, represented t, 
such works as More’s Uta-pta (1516), Bacoa’i 
JVaca Atlantts (1627), and Saint-Simou’s Ths New 
ChntUantty (1825), and its present, mcreaslnjly 
solid, scientific phase, rooting in the work of tiifj 
Marx (2>ar Kap.tal, 1867) Social ethics la du 
tinguished from Christian Ethics* in its concern 
with social Institutions and conditions social 
rather tliao with both social and personal moral 
ity, and m its approach to these as secular rather 
than religious problems. Among the importaat 
controversial issues in the field today are the fol 
rowing t ) whether the institution (social environ- 
ment*) or individual character (heredity* plus 
personal choices) is the primary determinant m 
social behavior, 2) whether norms of social mor 
ality can, m some sense, be defined ohjectivelv and 
unicersaily, or whether they are exclusively rela 
tive to the cultural context in which they emerge, 
3) whether such norms, however defined, can be 
used, through the educational process, m the re 
aliration of gradual and deliberate social evolu 
tton or whether significant change must aeceisanly 
come violently as nntagonistic social forces move 
toward resolution, and 4) whether structural 
change in institutions can of itself sociahee bu 
man motivation Cf haustafel 

F G Peabodv Ths Approach to iht Saual Qmi 
tton (190?) , L T. Hobhouse, r6f Eleminis of Soml 
Jmttco ( 1922 ) , R Niebuhr, Morel Man and Im 
moral Society (1932) , J H Tufts, xSiwtrfm'r Sociel 
Morality (1933) . P A Sorokin, Man and Society 
in Calamity (1942) 

social gospel; This term appears in the late 
nineteenth century being populanxed by the Chnt 
tian Commonwealth Community as the t'tle of iti 
monthly magazine, 1897-1900 But the aacestiv 
of this trend of sincere Christians to make Chris- 
tian faith and Jove dynamic in contemporaiy life 
md especially in promoting the -welfare of -work- 
ers is reaction to the individualization of the gos- 
pel accompanying the rise of the modem age 
Ecclesiastical control of the economic and social 
life began to decline with the coming of Proles 
tantism*, democracy, economic liberalism and pub 
lie education Ev mid-seventeenth century tic 
church was sanctioning the taking of interest and 
religious toleration and liberty were depriving 
the churches of earlier exercised social applications 
of Christian ethics In Geneva and Maisacht 
setts Calvinism* introduced bibliocracies Else 
where it denoted the acceptance of status as -willed 
bj Cod Long ago it should have been observed 
that just as the churches lose their socio-economic 
jurisdiction., the word “gospel” takes on a strange 
novel meaning As early as 1652, “gospel” sig 
nifies something serving as "guide to human at 
tion” Jonathan Edwards* a century later di- 
vorces religion from society This desociaUsation 
of ChmtiiiLity by 1790 turned “gtupel” mte * 
doctnne preached with frrvo M a of so- 
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a and p a a on The p n, Thoma 
Ca 7 cudee oa go pel of e nomy 
and F d k Den on Man e* p ead fo a k ng 
dom of C d VS' h n a d ad hu h and Cha e 
iCing y empha se f ed m equa > and 

I, li n a d n and f h g pe 

After 1B48 m consequence of the February 
Ae'volution, Maunce, Kingslev, and Ludlow 
headed a movement known as Christtan SoctaU 
ists*f while Saint Simon* twenty-fie years earlier 
defined the core of the gospel to be brotherhness, 
Meanw'hile Marx* had launched his theorv of so- 
ciety upon boisterous wa'ves In 1849, Christians 
in Germany became interested m socialism*, called 
attention to the guilt of the churches regarding 
soc al is&ues and demanded Christian love and re- 
sponsibility in e'^piation Some four or five com- 
peting social interpretations can be traced m 
Germany. 

Between 1731 and 1830 the only interest in 
articles in American religious journals concerned 
with peace, slavery^ prison reform, improvement 
of the lot of seamen, temperance and such like 
IS ‘^the rescue of the individual bv an emotional 
religious experience rather than any definite ap- 
plication of the teachings of Jesus to the social 
ordet^’ Then Channing, Bushnell, and Parker**" 
di&cuss social problems vehcmentlj and the Brook 
Farm Association, 184-1, organizes to ^‘apply prin- 
ciples of justice and love to our social organiza- 
tion in accordance with the laws of Divine Provi- 
dence^’ Stephen Colwell and Edward Chapman 
follow with Gladden, Herron, Henderson, 
Mathews*, Batten, Rauachenbusch* and a host of 
others keeping them company 
The fatal error of Rauschenbusch and his group 
was to identify Jesus’ view of the kingdom of 
God* with the twentieth century evolutionary 
hypothesis Jesus ’ thought of the kingdom as 
"principally in the future and wholly in the 
realm of miracle” In seven items, Rauschenbusch 
differed from Marx 1) Positive religious faith, 
2) Value of the church, 3) Necessity of regenera- 
tion; 4) Reality of spiritual forces, 5) Moral re- 
spansibllity of the individual, fi) Sanctity of the 
family, 7) Insistence upon prohibition After 
accepting e\ olution and science, this group re- 
fused to be scientific in its view of the kingdom 
of God and thus lost the war to fundamentalism* 
and economic reaction. See also Christian Social 
13111011, communistic settlements 

Abraham Cronbach. Btbh anti Our Soaai 

Outlook (1941’) » C H- Hopkins, Kite of the Soa^l 
Gospel fn Amerndfj ProtestantisM, 1865 19f5 (l94o) , 
C E Hudson, and M B Reckitt, The Church and 
the World, II, III (19401 , F E Johnson, The 
Social Gospel Re examined (1940) , M C Latta, 
' Bach^^round for the Social Gospel in Amencan 
Protestantism,” Church History (1936) p 256 £F , 
Ola E. Winslow, Jonathan Edioards, 1703-1738 
(^940) c K M. 

social work of the churches: A term desig- 
nating the agencies and techniques through which 
the social motive finds expression in religious 
groups, including the maintenance of hospitals, 
homes, and settlements, case work With families 
and mdav ffaal*, grwp work, scobJ on and 


so al a on The o wkoCh ePot 
e an ( 0 he m de n d e pmen of he eti a 
b up an sm ee a e on h 5 

Co p ) nd Jew h mmun n ba d upon 
he a and eha ahng f heOd and 
N T men nd n he mm na ad oa 
of early Christianity Within Christianity, how 

ever, this early communal emphasis was soon 
obscured as the church, became absorbed in defin 
mg its doctrine and perfecting its organization 
Also, the ascetic* spirit within Christianity, the 
popular Views o£ poverty as a divinely established 
condition to be relieved rather than removed and 
of almsgiving as a penance of value to the donor 
in the next world rather than, tn the recipient m 
this, tended to place the emphasis m practical 
Christianity upon individual redemption rather 
than upon the redemption of the social order 
Nevertheless, the rise of monasteries and hospitals 
a« institutions for the poor, sick, infirm^ and 

orphans, the emphasis on the ransoming of cap 
lives, the ecclesiastical attempts to preserve peace 
and to regulate industry and cornmerce .n the in- 
terest of justice and human welfare, and the rise 
of parish charity and spontaneous individual alms- 
giving, bear testimony to the widespread concern 
of the medieval church with human suffering 

However, with the decay of feudalism*, the 
confiscation of the monasteries and other sources 
of Catholic chanty, and the rise of naodern cap 
italism* mdustnalism, and urbamzation, distress 
was greatly augmented The haphazard efforts of 
parochial and individual chan^ were no longer 
adequate, and relief became mcreasingly a func 
tion of the municipalities and later of the national 
states During this period the Catholic Church 
laid the foundations for its modern charitable and 
institutional enterprises, while the Protestant Re 
formation and the outbreak of new sects with their 
interest in the restoration of the primitive church 
in faith and practice, often including its com 
munistic features, contributed to the development 
of the social conception of Chnstianity During 
the seventeenth century and later the Quakers* 
especially became apostles of love and justice 
among men, crusaders against slavery and war, 
and on behalf of prison reform, popular educa- 
tion, and the social care of the insane and the 
defective 

The rise of modern secular social work in 
England and America since the middle of last 
century, with its emphasis upon investigation, at- 
tention to causes, individualized treatment, self- 
help, record-keepmgj and cooperation of agencies, 
owes much to the religious motivation of many 
of Its founders It has also reacted upon the so- 
cial work of religious groups in certain funda- 
mental ways coinnioa to them all In the first 
place, they have all adapted the new principles 
and techniques to their traditional types of serv- 
ice This IS seen in the enlarged scope of hospital 
servicfiB, in the gradual substitution of home care 
of children and the aged for the earlier inatitu- 
tional types, m the adoption of case work tech- 
niques in dealing with indiMduals and families 
hi the Cl* to tic fometJon* 
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of purely material relief to jovernmental agencies 
Second, all groups have modernized and enlarged 
the scope ot their services by establishing net! 
agencies under religions auspices paralleling those 
m the secular held Here mav be mentioned the 
special schools of social and religious work set 
up Within the Catholic and the Protestant denoro- 
inational colleges and universities and the re- 
cently closed Jewish Graduate School of Social 
Woik in New York The National Conference 
of Catholic Chanties, the National Conference of 
Jewish Social Welfare, and the Church Conference 
of Social Work, recently organized by the Federal 
Council of Churches*, parallel the secular Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work Third, all 
have adapted educational, recreational and other 
group work programs to the needs of their own 
constituencies which in the njore highly developed 
parish houses approvimate the settlement programs 
m scope and personnel Fourth, all have engaged 
in experimentation with new forms of social serv- 
ice, such as psychiatric clinics, family consulta- 
tion, and in some cases birth control, vrhich they 
have often relinquished to secular agencies when 
firmly established Finally, all have developed 
piograms of “social action,” a series of social 
pronouncements and reform measures directed 
toward changes In the economic and social itatut 
fUB from which many individual social problems 
arise The most important of these Is the “Social 
Ideals of the Churches,” first formulated by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1908 and adopted 
by the First Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches In Philadelphia in the same 
year It consists of a declaration of pnaeiples 
with reference to child welfare, labor legislation, 
the minimum wage, collective bargaining, old age 
security, social justice, and the application of 
Christian ethics to the acquisition and use of 
property It has frequently been revised and ex- 
panded Similar pronouncements have been made 
by all the leading denominations The Bishops' 
Program for Social Reconstruction, formulated at 
the National Catholic Welfare Council In 1919, 
and the Social Justice Program, drawn up by the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1920, 
with their more recent emendations, serve a sim- 
ilar function for these groups Most Protestant 
denominations have social service commissions 
under various names which are active in promoting 
such reforms The common interests in this field 
of the 24 Protestant denominations constituting 
the Federal Council of Churches is expressed 
through its Commission on Religion and Health, 
the depaitments of Race Relations, International 
Justice and Good Will, Research and Education, 
and especially through its department of the 
Church and Social Service Certain departments 
of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, especially those dealing with youth and 
adults, are also active in this field Similar 
functions are performed among the Jews by the 
Social Justice Commission, and among the Cath- 
ol CB by the Social Action Department of the Na- 
oaal Cathoiic Welfare Counci’ 

Deap te these ami zntia. Catholic, Prot t. 


and Jewish groups have developed clearly djjjf 
entiated patterns of social work m aecordjate 
with their distinctive religious attitudes and foiuj 
of organization. TAb Calholtc -patient temiiss 
supernatunl m outlook Social work is coticeivsd 
of as motivated by a love of God above all 
creatures, and hv a love of others for the sake 
of God It IS thus an essentially religious fuqi;. 
tion, and is organized as an integral part of the 
work of parish and diocese, with a complete range 
of services paralleling those of the secular com 
munity Central diocesan organizations, usually 
called “Catholic Charities,” have been fotmed m 
79 dioeeses They serve as the organ throuph 
which the bishop directs the social service agencies 
and charitable institutions under his iunsdiction 
Volunteer lav organizations, some of them aatioo 
al and international in scope and often employing 
professionally trained workers, have also been es 
tablished The more important arc the Society 
of St Vincent de Paul, among men, and among 
the women, the Ladies of Charity, the Ladiei 
Auxiliary, the Catholic Women’s League, and the 
National Council of Catholic Women 'The Cath 
olic Daughters of America, the Knights of Colum 
bus*, the Catholic Order of Foresters, the Chriit 
Child Society, and other organizations, also under- 
take some social service The Catholic Youth 
Organization conducts religious, social, recreation 
al, and culture activities for young people m «t 
tain centers, generally under diocesan auspicei 
I’Ac Jeuitsh fattern is communal rather thta 
specifically religious in character. Although most 
Jewish communal organizations are of twentieth 
century origin, they represent the adaptation to 
current conditions of the Scriptural and Tahmidic 
traditipns of communal responsibility of all classci 
of the needy. This communal pattern was de 
veloped through centuries of persecution, and wai 
firmly established in Jewish life and thought os 
their arrival in Ameiica in large numbers from 
Eastern Europe after 1881 Its perpetuation and 
development has been facilitated in America i; 
the fact that of the 5,000,000 J-^ws in the United 
States, 70 per cent live m the 11 largest cites 
with nearly 40 per cent in Greater New York 
alone In these cities Jewish philanthropy is tom 
prchensive and highly differentiated, with spe 
cializcd agencies on every recognized field, while 
the small communities are served by a single com 
munal agency covering the entire field All the 
larger communities are organized in federations of 
Jewish welfare work More recentlv, Jewish so 
cial and fraternal as well as welfare activitm 
have been further coordinated by the organization 
of community councils which provide a medism 
for joint consideration of communal problems and 
an instrumentality for joint action with regard to 
all aspects of Jewish life Jewish agencies find it 
necesary to piovide relief for large numbers of 
aged immigrants whose citizenship status ercluda 
them from public relief, and to maintain cettsin 
institutions, hospitals and homes for children and 
the aged, m which a Jewish environment is con 
udered cuentia' BcciniHr of the Tabmidic dtc 
trme of self-help m tie highest form of cisrfy 
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and be au e of the la ge role of ima 1 bus ness 
a e p e n Jew sL e onomy a d t nc e featu c 
f Jew sh 0 a wo k he Heb ew F ee Loan 
Society, which makes smad loans on cndoiscd 
uotes without interest to meet emergencies and to 
Snanee self-employment ventures. Refugee serv- 
ice has recently assumed large proportions Since 
the accession of the Nan regime in Eutope some 
200j000 Jews have arrived m the United States, 
usually without funds because of the confiscation 
of their property In 1941, $4,500,000 was ex- 
pended for this purpose. Another important task 
IS the relief and rehabilitation of dislocated Jew- 
ish populations overseas through the United Pales- 
tine appeal, which purchases land in Palestine and 
aids in Its colonization, and through the Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, which assists Jews 
overseas, especially in Eastern and Central Euro- 
pean countries 

The Protestant ■patum is the most heterogeneous 
of all. Protestant denominations have continaed 
their traditional institutional services such as hos- 
pitals, orphanages*, and homes for the aged, but 
the fact that these denominations generally regard 
themselves as voluntary associations tather than 
as organizations representing the entire community 
has led them to find m community-wide secular 
organizations the natural channels for the expres- 
sion of the Christian social motive Protestantism 
has diffused its leadership widely through these 
agencies and contributed its means to their sup- 
port rather than duplicate their efforts in a paral- 
lel set of agencies under denominational auspices 
Moreover, the faift that the major denominations 
share a common idigioua mood which is more 
fundamental than their differences has made it 
comparatively easy for them to support loint locEo- 
religioua enterprises such as the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations** and the 
Church Federation Movement la the past per- 
sons of Catholic or Jewish affiliation who have 
been la need of special services, such as persons 
discharged from hospitals or released from prison, 
juvenile* dchuguents, and the like, have been 
promptly assisted by the appropriate agenev, but 
Protestants, owing to the lack of denommational 
organization, have been leas fortunate. This need 
IS now being supplied in many urban centers under 
federated auspices by interdenominational case 
work organizations or by referral to other social 
agencies 

On a national scale, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil has been an active force for social betterment, 
especially m rural areas Other joint social work 
agencies developed since the outbreak of the war, 
many of them administered or fostered by the 
Federal Council of Churches, include the Chris- 
tian Commission for Camp and Defease Com- 
mumties, the Commission on Aliens and Prisoners 
of War in America, the Comnaittee on Foreign 
Relief Appeals, the Church Committee for China 
Relief, the American Committee for Christian 
Refugees, and the War Prisoners Aid of the 
YMCA The Federal Council’s Coromission on 
Army and Naval Chaplains, which assista In the 
■lectioi] of duplamf, has new n* 


a the chapla ns ha unde taken so a a e wo k 
func oas n la n o p na and fam y 
p b etas 

Mu..h .otj. Pi 0 .tS.ant effo.- has bee, „f a 
pioneering character in areas of special need The 
institutional church*, with its elaborate program 
of social servicei on a community rather than a 
parish basts, was formerly a pojuiar forni of rc 
ligiouB enterprise, but as secular social woik has 
covered urban areas more adequately, they have 
declined in popularity A similar pioneering ef- 
fort is the National Association of Good Will In- 
dustries, originallv developea under Methodist 
auspices, but now interdenominational and non 
sectarian, which in 19+2 provided social services 
and economic self-support for the handicapped in 
82 local centers. 

The most recent development in the Protestant 
field 13 the lacorporatton of social work principles 
and techniques into the regular training of pastors, 
missionaries, and other church workers At least 
eight seminaries now provide clinical training, the 
students serving as internes in general and mental 
hospitals and family case woricing agencies A 
unique coutnbution is being made by the Council 
for Clinical Training, conducted by the Federal 
Council of Churches In 1941 it maintained ceo- 
te-s m five federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions and provided at least three montha training 
to 65 stadents See cKaiilv and almsgiving, that 
ity organization, communistic settlements, reli- 
gious, friendly soueties, social gospel, 

F E Johoson, The Social 'W'org sj the Churches 
The Federal Council of Churches (l9vOl , M T 
Bovlan, Social T^sifare in trie Catholic Church 
U94I) , E Fritscti, An fiiitorical Surrey of ftmtth 
Phslanihtopy (1924) , M T Karpf, Jeurish Commu 
mty Or^anisfUion to the untied States (1938) ; R 
Niebuhr, The ContiibuUon oj Rsiigson (o Soctai 
Work (1932) KKJ 

socialism I I Socialism meant community of 
ownership, as opposed to private property. It sig- 
nifies different things in different contexts The 
rulers of Plato's republic, the early Christians, 
the monasteries to this day, practice socialism as 
an ascetic way to their emancipation from dis- 
tracting worldly interests and to their concentra- 
tion on their spiritual responsibility Modern 
socialism cUims to organize the world for eco- 
nomic prosperity and makes of this claim a phi- 
losophy. 

II Socialism is opposed to, hut also derived 
from, liberal capitalism Liberalism is delstic or 
materialistic. It says that God or nature have so 
created man as to make him naturally contrihote 
to universal harmony Politically this means a 
rational, individualistic, bourgeois society man 
can only be made free, and he also must be 
made free, if this is the condition of universal 
harmony. Economically,, the free play of forces 
IS auppoied to work harmoniouslv by way of the 
price mechanism, upward and downward move- 
ments of puce, expressive of growing or deelia- 
mg demand for the product, attract or determine 
profit-seeking producers and thus adjust supply to 
demand. But further implications were neglected 
by the liberxl d e TJorcgulxtcd freedom 
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creasing the productivity of the system} dimirnshea 
Its adaptability and (ised capital) and 

thus produces or intcnsiiies the economic crisis 
and Its accompariiment, unemployment 

Socialism IS primarily the critique of these de- 
fects of liberalism Since the> appear aa resiihs 
of a historical development, socialism becomes a 
doctrine of historical change through an auton- 
omous economic change (economic interpretation 
ot history) According to Mirium (see Man, 
Karl), the moat elaboute form of socialism, his- 
tory 18 dialectic, it leads from any organization 
of society through the confict with its victims to 
the next higher and more comprehensive stage, in 
a self-determining progressive movement When 
all men will be on the same footing of liberty, 
aa equals, m the most comprehensive organization 
of the classless society, the dialectic of history 
reaches its end Capitalism* it. the second-to-the- 
last otJge, a system of collective, dependent, pfop- 
ertyless work for the profit of private owners, 
often interrupted by unemployment The solution 
of the class struggle in capitalism is the “social 
revolution”, which organizes this collective sys- 
tem of production as the collective property of 
the workers and uniiica its operation under a 
comprehensive cnsis-proof plan This is the 
logical— dialectically logical — consequence of the 
contradictory s>stem of capitalism, which com- 
bines personal liberty with dependent work and 
collective production with private appropriation 
of the product 

The workers’ state, shaped to achieve that final 
reorganization, is democratic aa the rule of the 
huge majority, but dictatorial towards the former 
exploiters and Jheir intellectual and armed lackeys, 
whose counter-revolutionary aspirations it 8up- 
preascs. The state will finally ^‘wither away” for 
lack of a function as soon all have been re- 
educated by dictatorial pressure for a free co- 
operative association-^thc goal of history 

III The political problem? of socialism nse 
from its anticipation of a development to a uni- 
fied proletarian s>stcm by way of the universal 
spread of large-scale mechanical production This 
is only partly confirmed by the facts Labor-sav- 
ing devices' — supplemented by cheap electrical 
power and co-operalivel) -owned machiiiies — restore 
the efficiency of indrMdual farming m the most 
progressive coutitnte of agriculture* In industry, 
labor-saving machines dissociate the growth of 
production and output from any growth of labor 
proper but require increasing numbers of engineers 
and accountants, as well aa middlemen for the 
distribution of the growing output, ^ — the new 
middle classes gain in numbers and functions 
The result is a growing diversity in late capitalist 
society, although all jtg membere suffer from the 
crisis and inequality has become excessive, as pre- 
dicted by Man* 

In this aituati'pn, socialist dedded either to 
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their inatiion m a dii3mL«L.gi.iLing bourgeois sys- 
tem paved the way to the action of the National 
Socialists The latter is the war of Russian com- 
munists — "their action betraved democracy and con- 
tributed the model of their dictatorship towards 
the growth of fascism. The pohticil problem of 
socialism is, then, the conflict between its totali 
tarnn proletiriin claim and its democratic ideal, 
whuh requires dive^hitv and decLnti-ilization as the 
condition of liberty The French socialist Proud- 
hon (1808-1S65) has opposed the jd<.a of a baJ 
meed pluralistic constitution to the Marxian die 
tatorsh'p of the proletariat- 

IV PhilosouhiCtilly, sociiliam is, fitit of all, the 
punishment indicted on liberal society for its 
claim to automatic human perfection This is 
the starting point of religious sociaUsm— the 
divine wrath uses the proletarian sufforera as a 
scourge on a complacent and ovcrbevnng bour- 
geois* world and reveals through thcir protest 
the social and ccunoiruc disintegration of a sup- 
posedly harmonious system But only British so- 
cialism drew the positive conclusion to preach 
socialism as a Christian commandment rather than 
to teach it as Eocial science Continental and 
American socialism is hur to the tradition ot ma- 
tenaksm and atheism ft relies on the growth of 
automatic perfection, not mdted by virtue of the 
given natural fvcultio) of man, but as a product 
of causally inevitable ecorormc ch.mgc8 The re 
suit iS parallel to that of the bbtral utopia, a 
self-contained world of man, inriividuahstic htre, 
collectivist there, and redeemed from evil, once 
and for all, by the economic piocesa, much aa this 
requires men conscious of their ^ppertumty. This 
IS an overtiy nnti-Chnstian doctrine This can be 
seen from the theory of the final stage of the dc 
velopnient, where the evil haa been, overcome and 
the state, the guardun against evil, withers away 
for lack of a function, but it can also be seen 
from the preceding, dialectic uly opposite stage, 
the proletarian dicutorahip, where the dictatorial 
class or its heads acr *13 the infallible trustees of 
salvation, irnmurtc to the tunptution of unchecked 
power ind m^^pired only bv the spirit of their mis- 
sion Thi3 auppoecdly icantifit, but unvcnfiable 
thcor> rationalirc*! the imhmiCed power of a cer- 
tain group of men as the guarantee of the salva- 
tion of mankind, it justifies their every act of Vio- 
lence or trickerv as securing that objective Ic has 
become a pscudo-religioua dogma, the center and 
meaning of life for many milUona, and has super- 
seded the ChristJin dogma, 'which they reject be- 
cause of its dogm.itic, unvcriliablc nature 

And yet the Chn&tian heritage 10 uriiru&tak'iblc m 
communism* All forms of aocialism arc inspix^d by 
the Clinsttan ideas of justice, liberty, ind peace 
Communiem is a Christian heresy. Its heretical 
chardcter, its reliance on. t];e rrdLeming force of 
man, or of certain men, is rcaponsibie for the ab- 
surdity of Its logic and the atrocity of its politics 
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But Us objective — contrary to any fascist objective, 
where liberty and pcdce are ridiculed and justice is 
only another name for racial supremncy-'^’inakes 
communism a part of the Christian world and per- 
mits the hope that some re-Christianization will be 
forced on the official doctrine by the profoundly 
Christian Russian peasants, from below, and bv the 
alliance with the West, from without See anarch- 
ism dialectic, Jewish socialism, labor movements 

Karl Marx and Pnedneh Engels, The Communut 
Manjesta (first published m 1Q49) , Friednch Engels, 
The Divelopmenf of Sociahsm }ram htopin to 
Scurice (first published in 1882) , N Lenm, State 
and Revolution (first published m 1917), Remhold 
Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Soctsi-^ (1933) . 
Fdiard Heimann, Ce^rnmumsm, Fascism, Or Democ- 
fdcy^ (1933) ^ 

Society of Friends (Quakers) : Quakerism* 
evolved xn the later stages of the Protestant Re- 
formation in England, precipitated by the ministry 
and personahtj of Ct-orge Fo'* His preaching in 
1647 and following made converts among Seekers*, 
Independents, Baptists, and other sectarians, who 
loosely united as “Children of the LighV' 
“Friends,'^ or “Friends in the Truth Poi and 
his converts soon spread the new faith through 
the British Isles, to the Continent, and to America 
(1656) Persecution fortified them m their zeal 
to publish the “Truth” of the “Light of Christ 
that hghteth the heart of every man ” Hangings 
m Boston and impi isonment In Cromwclhari and 
Restoration England failed to discourage them 
Missionaries travelled widely, and settlers mi- 
grated to the New World until, when Fox himself 
Visited America in 1671-73 he found Friends in 
Barbados, and from the Carolinas to New Eng- 
land Rhode Island was their greatest mainland 
stronghold, until m 1681 Pennsylvania was 
granted by Charles 11 to the distinguished Quaker 
convert, Wilham Penn* 

Fox’s death in 1691 marked the end of the 
pioneer phase of Quakensm He ■witnessed it» 
gro'wth to forty or £fty thousand adherents tn 
Bntain and some thirty thousand abroad He 
helped perfect an organization of monthly, quar- 
terly, and yearly meetings, ■with Che monthly 
meeting serving as the local congregational grotip> 
the quarterly meeting drawing a number of these 
units together, and the > early meeting, semi-rep- 
resentative, serai-popular, exercising final author- 
ity in the region under its jurisdiction Friend* 
eschewed d formal creed, but their code of raoraU 
was very strict Quaker humanitanaaism, springing 
from the doctrine of the Inner Light, began to 
flower, as Friends pioneered in eigbteenth-centuiy 
social reform Quaker theology, at least as in- 
terpreted by Robert Barclav* in his Apology 
(1678), was English liberal Protestantism, modi- 
fied by the emphasis on direct revelation, a lay 
ministry, and the “spIntuaHzation” of the sacra- 
mencs 

The eighteenth century was marked by a gro’«- 
ing quietism in Quakci religious thought and prac- 
tice No longer persecuted, Friends lived as a 
people apart, refining their discipline in matter* 
of conduct and dress, and extending their humanl- 
tarianisra ■which had already renounced war> to 
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Indian relations and Negro slavery. From this 
age ot quietism thuy V7ere shaken by the new phi- 
losophy of the Revolutionary period, by the great 
west\\ard migratinne in the United States after 
the War, and by the evangelical movement, Eng 
hsh and American The migrations earned Quak 
ensm oaer the mountains to the Ohio Valley, to 
Canada, and eventuallj to the plains states and the 
Pacific Coast. Liberal, unitanan ideas clashed 
With a growing evangelicalism to produce a great 
Separation in America in 1S27“23 English 
Quaker leaders, themselves mcre^iSingly evangeli- 
cal, sided vinth the “Orthodox” party, although 
some felt that the theology of the “Hitksiteg” (so- 
named because one of their leaders was Elias 
Hicksj a prominent Long Island minister) more 
closely approximated that of the “first p'ubltshers 
of Truth.” 

Further separations followed among the Or 
thodox A small, conser^'ative Ne'v; England 
group, led by John Wilbur (1845), kept more 
closely to the mystical faith and quietistic prac 
tices of earlier da\s Others embraced the evangeli- 
cal theology whole-heartedlv, and gradually took 
on the color of the evangelical churches around 
them Hymn singing, paid pastors, and pro 
grammed meetings became common among 
“Friends Churches ” Only their peace testimony 
and their refusal to celebrate the sacraments in 
the physical form distinguished them from other 
evangelical Protestants. The Orthodox Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, however, where the first 
great separation had begun, avoided further 
schisms h> ceasing to correspond with other Amer- 
ican Yearly Meetings, and refusing to join their 
evangelical Five Years Meeting (1887), The 
Hicksite Yearlv Meetings united loosely in a bien- 
nial General Conference (1902) 

Evangelicalism* brought revivalism, missionary 
and reform activity to Friends, as it did to all 
Protestants. Humauitanambm, mystical as well 
as evangelical in origin, continued to distinguish 
Friends of all branches Education, prison re 
form, temperance, Indian aid, and antialavery 
were Quaker favorites, although Friends could be 
found in all kinds of philanthropic orgamzaCiona 
from * soup societies” to Bible associations Offi- 
cially they shrank from the use of force which 
they feared some of these reforms, notably aboli- 
tion, might provoke But they stood firmly on 
the ethical principles invoUed, and some Friends 
shared in the activities of the Underground Rail- 
road and the radical antislaverv groups 

The twentieth century has seen an extension of 
the opportunities for humanitarian and religious 
service, and a corresponding growth toward unity 
among Friends everywhere The high tide of 
evangelicalism has receded, and, among “con 
servative” Friends, the outward distinctions of 
speech and dress have given way The first World 
War saw the organization of an American Friends 
Service Committee, with representatives from all 
branches in this country English and American 
Friends likewise dreiv more closelv together m 
service and religious fellowship An AU-Friends 
Conference In London in 1920 was followed by 
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a World Conference in 1937 at Swarthmore and 
Havcrford Colleges, near Philadelphia Out of 
this haa come a World Committee for Consulta- 
tion which brings together the appro’cirrately 
163,135 Friends now :n the world Their subdi- 
visions were in. 1940 Great Britain and Ireland, 
22 12+, North America, 116,090, Latin America, 
Europe, 627, Asia, 2j33Sj Africa, 14,429, 
Australia and New Zealand, 932 Of these some 
were obviously mission groups, others varied in 
theology and practice In the United States, rural 
meetings, both evangelical and conservative, 
seemed to he on the decline, while united meet- 
ings, or independent meetings, free of any connec- 
tions with older branches but strongly convinced 
of the validity of the early Quaker approach to 
God and man, were aprmging up m cities and 
educational centers A Wider Quaker Fellowship 
even enabled members of othei churches to join 
with Friends m the task of bringing together man 
and God and man and man See Gurney, oaths, 
Pennington, Woolman 

Sec E Russell, History of Qaaitrism (1942) 

T E n 

Society of Jesus See Jesuits 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts fS.PG) Founded m 1701, the 
oldest missionary society of the Church of Eng- 
Jand". S.R.H 

Society for Psychical Research (S P.R ) • See 
paychical research, societies for 

Society of true inspiration" Amarites See eom- 
munistic settlements, religious 

Socinianism : The name (derived from its moat 
mlluentnl thinker, Faustus Soemus, IS39-160+) 
applied to an anti-trinitanan movement developed 
m Poland in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
eventually in. England and America transformed 
into Unitananism*, m Poland erroneously 
called Ananiam S originated about the middle 
of the 16th century among Humanists in Italy 
who on scriptural or rational grounds objected to 
the Catholic doctrines about God and Christ 
Forced to fiee the Inijuisition* they first sought 
refuge In Switzerland (Gnbaldi, Biandrata, AI- 
ciati, Gentile, Ochmo, Laelius Soemus), where 
they were much influenced by Servetus’s criticisms 
of the Tnnitv Those who survived persecution 
here took shelter in tolerant Poland Their views 
of doctiinal reform found wide acceptance in the 
Reformed Church of Poland (1S6S). They had a 
fellowship, whence they organized as the Minor 
Reformed Church of Poland (1556) They had a 
centre at Rakow (Racovia) with a notable college 
and an active press, and they sent books and 
emissaries hence through western Europe 

Socinus coming to them in 1579 soon gamed 
leadership, brought about agreement on vexed doc- 
trinal and social questions, and left them a body 
of doctrine in the Racuvtan Caiechfsm (160S) 
compiled by hi3 disciples, which was widely cir- 
culated for a hundred years, and had no little 
in f i i pnrp on doctrirtaj thinktTig amnwj 
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It based its teachings strictly on Scripture, and 
adhered to the Apostles’ rather than the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds The Socinians maintained 
rigid moral standards, aiming to revive the simple 
ways of the primitive Christian communities They 
taught non-resistance, steadfastly refused to take 
pait in war, and would not hold serfs Though 
wideh influential, they were the smallest of rfie 
Protestant confessions in Poland, and had perhaps 
not more than 200 congregations all told, a few 
in large towns but mostly m the rural villages of 
the gentry Unlike the other sects, they -welcomed 
on terms of Christian equality peasants and arti- 
lans no less than gently Their polity was similar 
to that of the Reformed, with svnods in -which 
the laity took large part, supervision by district 
Elders, and a general Superintendent over all 
The movement spread steadily for two genera- 
tions despite bitter opposition and exclusion from 
fellowship with the other confessions, but the 
Catholic reaction, led by the Jesuits*, brought about 
steadily increasing persecution In 1638 their 
centre at Rakow was broken up by act of the 
Diet, their school abolished, their press destroyed, 
and their leaders proscribed. Suppression became 
steadily harsher until 1658 -when the -whole sect 
was banished on pain of death Many had no 
choice but to conform to the Catholic Churcbj 
but a few score of noble families sacrificing all 
went into exile some to Transylvania, where 
they maintained a congregation in fellowship with 
the Unitarians until late in the iSth century, some 
into East Prussia, where the last Socinian church 
in history expired early in the l9th century, and 
a notable group to Holland, where they made no 
attempt at separate organization, being hospitably 
received among Collegiants, Menaonites and Re 
monstrants. These exercized considerable influence 
in liberalizing Dutch thought and were influenced 
by it in turn, but by the middle of the 18th 
century they had lost their separate identity and 
become absorbed in the general religious life of 
the country, though their influence was long felt 
in the growth of rationalistic vievvB. Through 
their contact in Holland with Dissenters from 
England or liberal Anglicans, their vie-ws were 
transplanted into England, where they presently 
became the most important single source of Unl- 
tarianisra. See atonement in Christianity 
See F Trecbsel, Protestaatisrhe AMitrinttarter vor 
Faustus Sociu (i839-’44) , F S Bock, Hisloria Aii~ 
litrwtMriofum ( 1774 - 84) , Otto Fock, Socmanhmuj 
(1842) . E M Wilbur, History of the Soemtan 
Hnttartan Mouement (in press) , Stanislas Kot, foetal 
and Paltt'cal Ideals of the Polish Brethren (in press) 

E M w 

sociology’ (hat, saettts, companion, Gr, logos, 
science) The generic and comparative study of ail 
the inte’-actions and interrelationships which exist 
among human beings, or, as C. A. Ellwood ex 
presses It, “The science of the origin, development, 
structure, and functioning of social groups ” The 
word was first used by Auguste Comte* in 1838 
to designate a division of his Conrs de phtlosophte 
positive, and Comte is generally acknowledged as 
the founder of the science. But sociology did not 
or-'gurate -with Comte as an oSspi-iog wthout a 
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g-enealogv If all theories which deal with the 
general nature of hunaan as$ociation and the re- 
ciprocal relationships of men to one another are 
sociolo^icalj then sociology is implicit m the folk- 
lore^ of primitive peoples, md reached a hi^h 
de\elopmei\C in Plato (*1^27-3+7 BC) and Aris- 
totle (384-322 B C ), ■which has not aipaiD. ap- 
proached until the Siimma Theologtae of Thomas 
Aqu nas (1225^-1275) But science is distin- 
guished by its method rather than by its content, 
and it was Comte who prepared the "way for a new 
conception of Bocial phenomena and a new method 
of treating them He was the :^rat to combine t) 
a clear distinction between society and its specifi- 
cally delimited political and economic forms as 
an independent focus of theoretical interest with 

2) an obaervitional method competent to deal 
With socnl relationships in. their completeness and 

3) relatively free from a priori theological, meta- 
physical, and normative limitations But it was 
the publication of Herbert Spencer^s* Siudy of 
Sociology in 1873 which established the s'ubject in 
general favor, and prepared the ground for the 
popular reception accorded m the next fifteen 
years to four great attempts at a systematic ex- 
position of the field, in Spencer’s DesertpUve 
Sociology (1S74-81) and PnnetpUs of Sottology 
(1S77-S6), Albert ScHaffle’e Bau umi Leben drs 
sonaUn K!orpers (1875-78), Legtcr F Ward's 
Dy^naifne Sociology (1883) and Guillaume dc 
Greeks l-ntroduchoTk a la Soi.tologis (1886-89) 

During this formative period the field of eo- 
ciology was defined and clarified, first, as a gen- 
eral science of social relationships studying the 
characteristics common to all social phenomena as 
diAtmguiched fronj the special social sciences, eco- 
nomics, political science, education, Tunsprudcnce, 
etc , which treat of the internal structure and 
specific functions of specialized social groups and 
processes, industry, the state, the school, law, etc 
Economics, for example, treats of cooperation and 
competition m the wealth-producing, distributing, 
and consuming activities, while sociology studies 
cooperation and competition as general processes 
of interaction, among human beings m all group 
relationships Political science is interested in 
social control as exercised by the state, ■while so- 
ciology considers the control function as it oper- 
ates in all social behavior Both economics and 
political science study industry and the state as 
specialized institutionsj while sociology studies the 
basic characteristics of social institutions as such 
Second, sociology emerged before specialized so- 
cial sciences dealing with many social institutions 
and group relalioiiahips, like the family, the 
church, and recreation, had de\ eloped. Sociology 
has investigated these mtensively in order to com- 
plete Its detuiled knowledge of many types of spe- 
ciahzed social phenomena Third, since social 
phenomena are obvioudv conditioned by the Had 
of biological organisms human beings are, and the 
kind of geographical environment they have, so- 
ciology has also found it necessary to study the 
relationships and correlations between the social 
and Such non-social phenometia as the biological, 
the gtographical and the mdi? dual piychologicml 


During the past half century, sociologists have 
been concerned less with comprehensive systems of 
social theory like those of Comte and Spencer and 
more y* ilh detailed research upon the types of 
problems indicated above This has resulted m a 
number of different schools of sociology, the geo- 
giaphical, the biological, the psychological, the 
economic and other variants, owing to the undue 
emphasis upon one or another of the factors which 
constitute or afiect society as a complex whole 
The most fundamental cleavage, however, is the 
methodological one, whicii gives rise to two 
schooL, the “natural science” and the “autono- 
mous, ’’ based on a difference of view as to the 
nature of Social facts and the proper methods of 
their scientific study The former school, taking 
Its cue from the physical sciences, holds that social 
facts are facts of external observation. Conae 
quently, sociology is a science of overt behavior, 
and the Inner life of thought and feeling, if it is 
considered at all, is treated as inferences drawn 
from the data of external observation, precisely as 
aie the physicist’s inferences as to the internal 
structure of the atom. From this standpoint, all 
scientific knowledge la quantitative knowledge, the 
only valid scientific problems are those which ad 
mit of quantification, and the only valid research 
techniques are those of counting and measuring, 
together with the mathematical analysis of the 
values eo ascertained The opposing school, on 
the other hand, insists that social facts possess a 
dual character They must be understood, not 
only as observed data, but also as felt experiences 
The personal and dramatic qualities ■which social 
relationships have for those who participate in 
them are as essential to their scientific description 
and interpretation as are their external mamfesta- 
tions in overt behavior Since all social facts in- 
volve these subjective aspects which have no an- 
alogues in. the subject matter of the sciences of 
external nature, it must become an autonomout 
science in the sense that it i9 not limited by the 
methodological assumptions of those sciences in 
the formulation of its problems and the develop 
ment of its research techniques It must make 
whatever assumptions, formulate whatever postu- 
lates, develop whatever conceptual systems, and 
adopt whatever research techniques, its data may 
require The sociologist may and should learn 
much from his studies in the methodology of the 
physical and biological sciences, he may and should 
adapt their methods of quantification and experi 
ment wherever they are applicable, but he must 
not be limited by them In proportion as hi a data 
arc different, he must be left free to adopt a dif 
ferent methodology, leaving to philosophy the task 
of criticism and synthesis of the methods and the 
results of all the scieacea into an organic unity 
of all knowledge See anthropology. 

C A Ellwood, Methods tn Sociology (1933) , 
L h Bernard Thi fields and Methods of Soctol 
(3934) , P A Sorokin» Socio-cuitural Causality, 
Space, and Time (1943) hej 

sociology of religion, the. The sociology of re 
ligion involves two aspects From the sociological 
fide t efen to the group t~fc of nsm m muu 
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fested in the interactions and relationships that 
occur in human society, from the standpoint of 
religion it refers to man’s beliefs in a deity or 
deities superior to men and upon whom they are 
cons'dered to he dependent, and to the beftavior 
that ensues from such beliefs 

Thus, the sociology of religion is dehnable as 
a study of the processes and results of human as- 
sociation as affecting, and affected by, man’s re- 
ligious beliefs 

Such a definition in itself serves to account in 
large measure for the numerous and widely diver- 
gent religions that evist in the world, for — like 
industrial, political, or other cultural phenomena — 
the content and manner of any faith will reflect 
the life and times and environment of a society 
and its reaction to them, and of its members to 
each other. Thus, sociology witlim this field ex- 
plains that particular religions will he backward 
or adviuced according to the corresponding cul- 
tural level of the people local and primitive 
deities will be believed m where cultures are local 
or primitives universal and intelligent deities will 
be believed in by those who have a world-wide 
and highly educated outlook \ warlike people 
will have warlike gods, whereas peace-loving and 
humanitarian civilizations will conceive of their’a 
in terms of benevolence, and concerned with hu- 
man well-being The old-time divinities of storm- 
driven Scandinavia were like their own thunder 
and lightning, whereas acceptance of the phi- 
losophy of ancient Greece led to the conception 
by the early Church of a single triune Being 
which Combined the characteristics of the mystic 
Logos with those of a heavenly Father, and an 
earthly Son. 

In similar fashion the sociological approach 
makes clear that specific doctrines are an out- 
growth of the settings in which they originate 
Thus, a long-subject people like the ancient He- 
brews, centered their faith, about a Messiah'* who 
would bring temporal deliverance on earth, and 
the early Christians, persecuted for their beliefs, 
were inspired by the idea ot an escape from earth 
to heavenly rnansions Ancient pastoral folk 
thought of Elysian Fields after death, whereas 
the American Indian looked forward to happy 
hunting grounds. Nor cioes it stop there, for 
sociology makes clear how, as a result ot the cul- 
tural lag that frequently accompanies tradition, 
beliefs which originated in an earlier day tend to 
persist even when out of harmony with the find- 
ings of modern research, 

On the other hand, the sociology of religion 
undertakes to account for the remarkable effects 
of religious beliefs on human relations past and 
present the centurics-long conflict between church 
and state, the earnest effort to work toward a 
“Christian” society, the impact of various faiths 
In creating, maintaining, or modifying social in- 
stitutions (faiTuly, school, government, and 
others), all stand forth as cause-and-effect soci- 
ological sequences, emerging from the interaction 
of men with men, as conditioned by environment. 

Just as there is only one Chemistry, the iden- 
bca] prindples of which are applied to separate 


fields, (e.g., bio-chemistry, chemistry of agncul 
ture), so there is oal> one sociology, variously ap- 
plied (e g , sociology of art, of education, of re 
hgion) Occasionally in the last-named it is con 
fused with a statement of religious teachings. This 
IS an error to be guarded against, for sociology, 
like any other science, deals with principles, based 
upon adequate data, logically interpreted, and as 
science, bv definition it can deal only with factual 
ly-based evidence and not with value judgments 
nor metaphysics per se Its principles, however, 
may become guides to the validity of ideals which 
religion teaches 

Wm Cecil Dampier, A History of Setertce, and 
rts Rslations with FhtCosophy ana Religion (1P4}) , 
C A Ellwood The Reconstruction of Religion 
(1922) , Earle Edward Eubank, ' Fields and Piob 
lems of the Sociology of Beligion, chap 12 of 
Fields and Mithgis 0 } Sociology (1934), L L 
Bernard, editor, ’C Luther Fry, "Changes in Re 
ligious Organizations, ' chap 20 of Recent Social 
'Trends (1933), vol II, Pres Hoovers Research 
Committee Report W. F Ogburn & H. W Odum, 
directors, James M Hastiims, Encyclopedia of Re 
Isgton and RihicSt E "W Hopkins, Origin and Evo 
lation of Religion (1923) , Wai James Varieliss of 
Religious Exf^rtenee ( 1902 ) , Arthur L Swift, New 
Frontiers of Religion (1938) , J A Thomson. What 
IS Alan? (1924) k e 1 

Socrates; (c 3S0-444) Historian of the early 
church Advocate in Constantinople His his- 
tory covers period c 305-439, dealing chiefly 
with the theological controversies Is not a critical 
history in the modern sense but is of interest and 
value for description of contemporary scene 

K H C 

Socrates Creek thinker (469-399 B C ), the son 
of an Athenian stone-cutter and a mid-wife 
Much of his life was spent in the discussion of 
lofty problems of philosophical and religious im- 
port As recorded by Xenophon and Plato*, these 
discussions were marked by keen wit and high 
ideals Socrates was convinced that he was nega- 
tively guided in his pursuit of wisdom by a fa- 
miliar spirit (daemon) (Sec daimon ) The story 
of his cvccution at the direction of the Athenian 
court (Plato, Apology, Onto and Fhaedo, Xeno- 
phon, Memorabilia) is a touching account of the 
last hours of a great man Though the Socratic 
method* IS prob.ably his greatest contribution, cer- 
tain positive vic^ws are traditionally attributed to 
him The contention that “virtue is knowledge” 
(Protagoras and Mena of Plato) indicates his 
high regard for practical wisdom Socrates was 
not wanting in respect for the State gods of 
Athens but there is evidence that he placed a Su- 
preme God on a different level from that of the 
minor divinities and that he was a believer m a 
form of personal immortality* Possibly Plato’s 
account of piety (Euthyphro, S E) stems from 
Socrates In Platonism, Cynicism and Stoicism, 
Cyrenaicism and Epicureanism**, and among 
some Renaiscence* moralists (Erasmus*), the in- 
fluence of Socratic ethics is important 

E Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools, trans 
by Reichel (London, 1E83) vjB 

Socratic ntetbod; The style of discussion used 
by Socrptci* in his frniDeiit talfci w'fh (he Soph 
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St * and te young men of A hen The s g 
n £ an ha a e st a f h method a e ) a 

p f ti of gno an on he p of the que 
ti ne n d gno anc ) 2'! the po nted use 

of e e f ij e n ad ng h d ry of 

a unitersai denniuonj 3j the cotiTeniion that the 
rSle of the teacher is not to confer knowledge but 
to draw it from the learner (mid-wife analQg>), 
4) the admission of the superior wisdom of oAers 
leading to a demonstration of their basic ignor- 
ance (Socratic Irony) Good examples of the use 
of this method are found in Plato’s* Mens and 
Protagoras v j b 

sodalities: Pious unions ot the faithful erected 
for the carrving on of some particular work of 
piety or chanty They differ from other pious 
unions in that they constitute an organic body or 
moral person, and from confratern'ties* which are 
devoted chieflv to public worship The most im- 
portant pious organiaation called a sodality in 
the United States is the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, founded in 1563 and erected into 
an archsodality in 1584 The confraternities of 
the Holy Rosary and of the Scapular of Our Lady 
of Mt. Carmel, which are not ordinarily called 
sodalities in the 'United States, also have large 
memberships in this country See Catholic Soci- 
eties T T M 

SSderblom, Lars Olof Jonathan (Nathan) . 
(1866-1931) Son of a pastor, Soderblom studied 
theology at Upaala, ordained 1893 Pastor of the 
Swedish church at Pans, 1894 Interested m the 
social aspects of the church, also studied at Sor- 
bonne m the field of history of religions, espe- 
cnllv attracted to Auguste Sabatier* Doctor of 
theology at Sorbonne, 1901, and called to profes- 
sorship at Upsala, Soderblom exerted a tremen- 
dous influence on the younger student generation 
Himself a brilliant and gifted personality with 
interest in music, art, literature, he advocated 
freedom ot research in the Church, but also with 
deep respect for tradition be labored on winning 
all classes for the church, whose spiritual home 
the Church should be, as spiritual power more 
than org miration Following a brief professor- 
ship at Lcipoig, 1912-14, Soderblom became 
archbishop m 1914. Throughout the war he 
sought to maintain fellowship between churches of 
various warring countries, and afterwards became 
a leader in the ecuraemcal movement, arranging 
the Stockholm Conference of 1925, and heading 
the Life and "Work movement, though also active 
m Faith and Order His leadership and genius 
for friendship made Sweden a center of mter- 
church interest In the field of scholarship his 
mam contributions lay in studies m Mazdaiem*, 
ha Vie future d^apres le ntazdttsme (1901), in 
philosophy of religion, UppeniarelsErehgiorl- 
(1903), Jhas Warden des Gotiesglituhert (1913), 
The Living God (Gifford Lectures, 19_30), and in 
Luther studies, Humor oeh melancholt (1917) 
His devotional writings and sermons were widely 
read, and his leadership at home and abroad made 
him one of Protestantism’s outstanding figures of 
the century. e J.B 


Sohm Rudolf ( 841 1917 Gc man u and 
non Bo n n Ros k Mecklembu g In 
1866 he be am p ad at a Go ngen f om 
8 2 1887 he a p eo a Sabug and 
m 887 917 a Le pz g H man fled of 

interest were Historv of Germanic Law and His 
tory of Ecclesiastical Law He combined the his- 
torical and systematic approach with great logical 
power, and by ins ingenuous interpretation of its 
historical development laid the foundation for 
modern Protestant church law in Germans He 
held that anv Legal order was incompatible with 
the nature of the Gospel, and thus regarded the 
coming into existence of the church of the second 
century as the most fatal deviation from the or- 
iginal ideas of Jesus. His views had a consid- 
erable influence upon Harnack’s* interpretation of 
the ancient church Active Lutheran, friend, and 
for some time collaborator of Fr Haumann 
Principal works 

Ktrcherreeht, vol I (1892), vol H (posthumous, 
1922), Iberfv and Vrsprung des kutholr^ismus 
(1909, cd , 1912), Dte altdeuttche Rsiihi find 
Gerichlsrerfassung (1871) See also Otto Baiion, 
Kud. Sshm und die Grundiegung des Kirchsrtrezhis 

OAF 

Sol lavictus: Name applied by the Romans to a 
sun-god or divinitr imported from the Near East 
to Rome, along with other foreign gods, in the 
years following disasters to Romans during the 
Second Punic War, identified with Mithras, a 
high divinity derived from rcUgion of the Per 
sians, as Mithras, Sol Invictus had a festival 
which led to the Christmas celebration of the 
Christians, on December 23, a syncretic god of 
the Roman imperial state cult. For a time in the 
late Roman Empire certain equations were drawn 
between Sol lavictus (Mithras) high divmitv m 
relation with Mazda*, and Christ, high divinity m 
relation with God (Zeus*). See mystery religions 

F I, p 

sola gratia: See grace. 

Solema League and Covenant: See League and 
Covenant, the Solemn* 

solemn mass: See mass 

solifidianism : (Lat, solas, alone, fides, faith) 
A term applied, sometimes with disparagement, 
to the doctrine of justification by faith* alone, 
apart from good works See Romans 3 R8 

H wy 

solipsism: See epistemology 

Sollen und Sein: “What ought to be and what 
is”, a contrast refernng to the cardinal opposition 
in the philosophy of Kant* between the realm of 
moral obligations and that of natural existence 

R E 

Solomon: Greatest king of Hebrew Monarchy, 
ruling 977-937 B.C , organized elaborate govern- 
ment, introduced horses, chariots, and other mili- 
tary innovations, with help of Phoenician* ar 
tisans built palace, temple, Millo, store and chariot 
cities, and Red Sea fleet which made three year 
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tri.ps to S Arabia, W Africa, and possibljr India, 
mined in Smai and constructed copper refinery on 
Gulf of Akabah , transformed small country into 
lAorld empire by m^maire alliances, poet, mu- 
sician, and natur-=il'st After hia death this em- 
pire collapsed as the ten tribes broke away to es- 
cape work conscription, regimentation, and taxa- 
tion for Che vast public 'vorhs See I Kings 1-12 
Sue altais Chemosh, Song ot Solomon, Wisdom 
1 tciature r e W 

Solomon; Odes of* A cunous pseudonymous col- 
iLCtion of +2 hvmns, probably written in Greek 
m N Syria between 75 and ISO AD , although 
ascT bed to Solomon, they are in no way con- 
nected with hirO) perhaps a collection of bap- 
tismal hymns used for initiations into one of the 
mjsteiy cults, a Christian v,ork but containing 
many non-Chnstian elements, especially Gnostic, 
Jev-ish, and OrienUl, the hymns are highly po- 
etic and refiect deep spiritual experience, great 
devotion, and jojousness in religion, remarkable 
recent addition to eaily Christian literature 
J E Hams Th^ Oaes and Psalms of Solomon 
{IpOp and Ipll) REW 

Solomon, the Psalms of. See Psalms of Solo- 
rio 1 , thf' 

Solomont Song of See Song of Solomon 

SOiOmon, the Wisdom of. See Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the 

Soma; Originally, probably a plant from which 
the soma juice, the fat ante hbation to the Vedic 
gods was extracted Soma becomes also one of 
the prmcipnl gods of Vedic Hinduism* to whom 
the entire ninth book of the Rig-Veda* is dedi- 
cated, See Aryan religion c.5 b 

somatololy: See anthropologj . 

Son of God: Hebrew religion was stncClv mono- 
theistic, and the term ‘^Son of God*’, as found in 
the O.T,, must not be understood in any literal 
sense* It has its origin in the Semitic idiom 
which expresses any intiinate relation as one of 
sonship As royal ministerii are sons of the king, 
so the angels are sona of God, and this name i$ 
likewise given to judges and sovereigns, ruling in 
God’s name Israel as God’s people, is personi- 
fied as hiB son The name la nowhere applied 
definitely to the Mcssiali*, except in certain pass- 
ages in the Psalms, \yhere the mterpretstion is 
doubtful In apocalyptic literature the name is 
used With a Messianic refeience m only one or 
two instances. The M.T- writers repeatedly de- 
scribe Jesus, m Kis Messianic character, as Son of 
God TKeir idea is still, fundamentally, the 
Semitic one of close relation, but it merges in the 
further idea that Christ m sorne way participates 
in the divine nature The author of Hebrews 
n 5ff ) thinks of him as an angel, yhom God 
had exalted above all others, investing him with 
his own majesty and calling him by the name of 
Son The Nativity stones in Matthew and Luke 
naigh* »eem to sugge** a ’ tera' *on«iup, W* the 


thought IS rather th-tt Christ had entered the 
■world like Adam by an immediate divme crea 
tion Paul assumes that God himself la mani- 
fested in Christ, and this is affirmed still more ex 
plicitly b\ the Fourth Bvangehst, who sees in 
Chiist the incarnation of the Logos* which had 
dwelt from all eternity within the being of God 
This advance on the older conception of Messismc 
Scnship was due not so much to a speculative as 
to a religious need If Christ were to bring men 
into fellowship with God he must be intrinsically 
divine, not merely a heavenlv being, howeve. ex- 
alted- The later Chnstology'*' takes its iise from 
the Logos conception ot Sonship, as set forth in 
the Fourth Gospel It was soon recognized that 
m his metaphysical account of the nature of 
Christ the evangelist had left many vital <jues- 
tions unanswered Did the Logos share m all the 
attributes of God^ Was he originated by God, 
or co-eternal with him^ Did Christ have two 
personalities, a human and a divine, and if bo, 
what was the relation betwetn them? The dis- 
cuBSion of such questions occupied the Greek the 
ologians throughout the second and third cen 
tunes and came to a head in the Arian contro- 
versy, which ostensibly waa acctled by the Nicene 
creed At this point, however, it began again 
undtr new forms, and has never come to any real 
conclusion No metaphysical definition of the na 
ture of Christ will ever be possible This is re- 
alized by the Fourth Evangelist himself, who falls 
back m the end on ethical categories The Father 
loves the Son Chnst w perfectly at one with the 
■w-Ill of God and is thereby his Son See Son of 
man 

C A Briggs, Tie Mesj/ah of tie Cos pels (1897) 
H J Holtxmann, N 7 Theologte (Lw7) 1^,7% 

Son of man A title ascribed to jesua in the 
gospels and signifying his destined role m the 
conduct of the Final Judgment*^. Popularly the 
phrase 19 used us an. equiMkrit of Messiah*, a 
practice to be deplored since their origin and con- 
notations are totally distinct The confusion may 
well be seen, as a consequence of the developing 
Christology* in the course of which both titles 
■were ascribed to Jeaus, thus m. seeming conform- 
ity to the principle of good mathematics, '‘^things 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other ” 

The use of the phrase aa the designation of the 
coming final judge la probably due to Dan 7 3 
In the apocalyptic* imagery of this book the 
heathen nations are represented pictonally by awe- 
some beaits, in contrast to them stands ^^one like 
unto a son of man7’ who represents Israel, the 
kingdom of the Most High The phrase son of 
man (Aram bar nasha, Hcb befp adam) prop- 
crljf means simplv man (Lut homOf Gr anthro- 
fos). Gradually the colorless phrase aeema to 
have become the technical designation in apocalyp- 
tic circles of the supernatural figure destined to 
preside over the Final Judgment 

That Je^us made use of this phrase m this 
technical sense is highly probable, although it 
has been frequently denied That he meant there- 
by to designate himself, while popularly held, js 
fi- ccrUin, Before the goiptls were wiiUeii 
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h 3 fo lowe h d come o be eve hat when he 
had £e d 0 the ad en o he son of man he 
had been p ah g ob qne y of h m e f No a 
£ etjuen the a e go pe s (Ma and Luke) 
shaung thi^ .*v,w, suo — u-O the pNa e n of 
man for Mk’s original “1” (Matt i6 13, c£. Mk. 

8 Z7) In at least two passages (Mk 2 '10 f , 

2 27” £•) the phrase “son of man” is almost cer- 
tamly to be seen, as a mistranslatlaa of the Ara- 
maic and should he rendered “man.” 

The popular notion that “son of man” indi- 
cates Jesus’ humanity as “son of God” does his 
divinity IS ^u'te indefensible The term, when 
used as a title, as already indicated, properly 
means a supernatural figure charged with the 
superlatively great task of destrO)ing evil and 
acting as a truly cosmic figure 

F Jail son and K Lake, The BesinutT^i of Chris 
tMmr, (1920), tol 1, M S hnslin, ChristidD Be- 
S//!Kthgj (1938; M 5 K 

Song of Solomon This hook became eancftical 
owing to the suppositions that it was by Solo- 
mon* and that it tang of the love o£ God for 
His people Israel in accordance with Hosea’s* 
symbolism Both suppositious v ere false It 
smgt of tho love of roan and woman m a man- 
ner illuatrjtcd hy numerous Oriental songs, an- 
cent (notably Sgyptian parallels — recently much 
new material i — ) and moaern (Palestinian-Arab) 
The custom of treating bride and groom as king 
and queen at Arab marriage festivities in certain 
localities has been invoked to enplain the allu- 
Biont to Solomon, and Shulamith (supposedly the 
Sbunammite of I Kings 1-2, cf Hebrew “Shu- 
nem,” today “Solem”) On the other hand the 
“brother and sister” terminology for the lovers i» 
illuminated bv the Egyptian love songs. Whether 
the Song IS a collection of separate poems or 
forma a poetic cycle accompanying some sort of 
dramatic action is controversial. While the book 
may have a nucleus of early materia! (cf allu- 
sion to Israelite capital Thaa, I Kings 16'23), 
other indications (loan words) suggest origin m 
the late Persian or early Greek period 

R SI PfeifFtr, Introduction tn ihr Old Tsil^enl 
(1941 1 . J A. Bewex. Ltleraiure of the Old Tew- 
met! (rev ed,, 1933) eok 

Song of the Three Children; See Three Chil- 

dier, Song of the. 

soothsaying. Action or protession of one who 
IS accepted as competent to foretell events, intcr- 
pictation of dreams, visions, omtnE, portents by 
cerium priests assumed to be under the mnnediate 
.nflaence of the gods so as to possess power to 
predict events or perform other unusual feats In 
Babylonia, soothsaying was closely related to as- 
trology, and hepatoscopy* which dealt much 
with externals and had fixed nites, 

Among the Ancient Arabs Persons with fa- 
miliar spirits possess powers of prediction through 
the revelation from the spirit Among the He- 
brews the «aii 13 a type of soothsaying The 
Nabi (‘Speaker’) is not a poet, nor philosopher, 
nor priest, nor judge, but the mouthpiece, herald 
Q grr of the do^y or spirit- the one who 


p ak fo ano he the n e p e of the o a es 
Th nab ype of bsanng un ke tha of an 
c nt Baby on aw oncadwth the eg 

ena adwhe ue dee oped s o p o 
found mo a and o al a ude and n gh a 
whicli under the great prophets of Israel, deeply 
affected tlie outlook and conduct of a whole peo- 
ple, See divination f l P 

Sophists Popular teachers of philosophy and 
rhetoric, the Chautauqua lecturers of their day, 
who travelled about the country at^unptiug to 
spread culture and dialectical skill and accepting 
pay from their pupils They did not hold to a 
common body of doctrine Some, like Prodicus 
and Protagoras, were defenders of sound tradi- 
tional moiality. Some, like the Thrasvroachus of 
Rep I, were ruthlessly selfish and unmoral Some, 
iike Gorgias, avowed complete skepticism The 
most famous formula of Protagoras, “Man is the 
measuie of all things,” has been taken by some 
(perhaps unfairly) to express a complete rela- 
tivism. Plato* represents Sociates* as attacking 
the Sophists See Soctatic ruethod j-nK 

Soriey, William Ritchie (1S85-193S) Kmgh- 
hridge Prof of Moial Philosophy at Cambridge, 
philosophical historian, critic of naturalistic ethics, 
and strong exponent of the moral argument for 
God. Insisting that true philosophical synopsis 
must give an adequate account of the irreducible 
"ought” Id seeking the clue to existence, Soriey 
finds objectively valid values revealed m human 
moral experience. The coherent interpretation of 
these m relation to natural existence, and the hu- 
man leslization of values, leads reasonably to a 
personal God in whom these values have their be- 
ing as ends of existence See conservation of 
value, empirical theology. 

A Btsicry of English Philosophy (19201 . Morel 
Values and the Idea of Cod l,3id ed , IpJO) 

F.WB 

SOrteSi “Lots*," or devices for appeal to chance 
m divlmtion* In a special sense hooks laid open 
to disclose an oracle where the eye alighted. The 
soT'es vjrgilia-ncte had then counterpart m sertss 
apos£olortir?> and sorter sanctorum- which con- 
tained scriptural materials. Their use was fre- 
quently condemned in the Middle Ages J T M 

soteriolo^y; (Gr soteno, deliverance, logy) A 
term of 19th Cent origin, used particularly in 
Protestant writing, to designate the tradittonal 
branch of Christian theology devoted to the doc- 
trine of salvation* At first the distinction was 
frequently made between objective sotenology (the 
redemptive work of Christ as once-and-for-all ac- 
complished) and subjective soteriology (the ad- 
ministration of that redemption by the Holy 
Spint*). The term is now used more commonly 
to designate simply the doctrine of the saving 
work of Christ as distinguished from the doctrine 
of his person (Christology*) See mass, Roman 
Catholic E T K 

Soto, Domingo do, (1494-1560) Representative 
of the DoUimican order at the Council of Trent* 
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aad ad\iser to Charles V on colonial policy, he 
developed both the essential principles of morality 
on which policy towards the natives should he 
based and a doctrine o£ international relations not 
unlike that of Vittnria'^ 

J W Allen, A History of Political Thousht tn 
the Si\teerth Century (London. 19ilS) h h, 

soul; The primitive notion of the soul was that 
of an unsubstantial human imag'e or shadow held 
to be the cause of life and possessing an inde- 
pendent personal consciousness and volition, man- 
ifesting power over man’s existence, appearing as 
a phantasm in his conscicua and semi-conscious 
experience and capable of independent flights and 
infusions into both animate and inanimate nature 
Considerations which, it is believed, played into 
the early conception of the ghost-soul are' extra- 
ordinary experiences such as dreams, visiona, 
memory “images, the contrast of living bodies as 
over against the dead, the experienced power of 
will, the tendency to conceive of certain qualities 
of life fnecesaary attributes of successful adapta- 
tion) in terms of actual entities or quasi-suhstances, 
the mjatery of existence, and the like Great 
variations of form attend the primitive notions 
the soul is the shadow, the breath, the permeating 
power, the flowing hlood, the hovering presence 
of the departed m the grave or in natural 
phenomena and in the locus ot some far-distant 
scene. 

The tendency to separate the soul from the 
body Is not surprising in view of the following 
factors language tends to aubstantiahae and even 
personify adjectival qualities, man naturally tends 
to deploie the transitory and seek something per- 
itlancnt and stable, the prominence of certain 
qualities above others, the tendency to focus at- 
tention upon some whole as distinguished from 
its changing characteristics Thus the concept 
of soul-as-substance has played a normal, natural 
and almost major role in the development of the 
notion. 

The primitive Hebrew conception follows the 
pattern of the primitive ghost-soul. The earlier 
view as found in the OT suggests the soul to be 
the seat of feeling and desire and secondarily that 
of intelligence At death, the soul leaves the 
body, lingering at the place of burial, ■visiting* 
familiar scenes and then (the development of 
later thought) travelling on to the gloomy and 
empty existence ot Sheol*, the dark and desolate 
underworld (Is 1+ 9-17} The view that man 
consists of soul and body is known as dichotomy 
The later view in the O T distinguishes the spirit 
from the soul and (with bodyj man thus becomes 
a trichotomy. The spirit survives, the soul be- 
comes the vital principle making for mental hfe, 
perishing with the body Spirit returns to Spirit 
and personal existence is submerged. The two 
views became rivals; but the trichotomous view 
failed to win general popularity 

The Platonic-Aristotelian tradition exerted an 
enormous influence in the history of Western 
thought Particularly evident is this in the doc- 
trine of the souL 


Plato’s* doctrine of the soui has rootage in a 
long historj the ghost-soul in the pre-Homenc 
period, the soul in Olympian religion (the Ho- 
meric epic) v/as conceived to be a shadowy imnge 
inhabiting the body and departing by way of the 
mouth or upen wound of the dying, descending 
into Hades* devoid ot powers, the soul in the 
mystery-religions ol the 7th and 6th centuries 
B C took on the leading role in schemes of per- 
sonal rcdemotion and mystic union with the gods 
Prominent among the religious cults was the 
Orphic (6th century EC) vyhich set forth a the- 
ology and siitenology teaching the doctrine of its 
distinct nature as over against the body and giv- 
ing to Plato ttie characteristic ideas of pre-exis 
tence, the imprisonment in the body and deliver- 
ance Purification rites were also set torth by 
the Pythag-oreans* and other pre-Platonic philoeo 
phers For Plato the soul is intelligence, immor- 
tal, self-moving, the divine in man which appre- 
hends eternal truth and i« independent of the 
fluctuations ot the senses By achieving the purest 
thoughts the soul truly comes to its own for its 
homeland lies in the pure world of ideal patterns 

For Aristotle* the sou! is a vital principle per 
vadrag the world of life and mind All material 
things arc besouled It is the formal, the efficient 
and the final cause. The world is not a split 
dichotomy of soul and body, the two intermingle 
This IS his characteristic doctrine The soul can- 
not, he thought, be separated from the hodv, and 
yet, he added, there may be some parts thereof 
which are sep'irohlct Only creatitc reason alone, 
this class of soul, highest of functions, is capable 
of existing as the eternal from the perishable 
Whether this is personal is, of course, open to 
question 

It IS well-known that the religious-philosophical 
cults in the Graeco-Roman world which -was the 
immediate background and foreground of early 
Christianity gave more emphasis to the practical 
than tu the theoretical interests Stoicism* had 
taught the doctrine of the logos*, the ■world-rea- 
son, the soul being an offshoot of fine material 
snbstance like warm ,iir. The Stoics introduced 
the word pneiima, a kind of pervasive spirit or 
principle posstssing a meaning more than soul 
(jpsyche*) A trichotomy was thus re-introduced 
into the stream of thought Convergence of the 
Hebrfv and Greek currents ot ideas began to 
crystahze in the third century B C particularly 
among the Jews of Alexandria m Egypt Philo*, 
a contemporary of Jesus, a hbeni theologian and 
the forerunner of the Platonic mystic Plotinus* 
(204-269) combined Platonism, Stoicism and the 
Pentateuch adopting the view uf pre-existence of 
souls and holding to the logos as the intermediary 
between a transcendent God and an alien world, 
speaking of the sojourn in human flesh as an un- 
fortunate descent of the soul He took over the 
Stoic pteuma and identified it with the breith of 
the Hebrew God and the reason of Plato and of 
Aristotle m a kind of trichotomous doctrine. The 
author of the Fourth Gospel with boldness idcn 
tified Jesus as this intermediary logos, as is ■well 
known 



v-uum'ivwi Lix 


The NT now he e g ves a clea b atement of 
he e a human p y hology Pa ages n he 
Pau ne w t ng ea h a d ho omy o ne s a 
cho omy (eg I Thess 5 23 Cf al o Heb ewa 
4 12) In he Go pe s p y he and fiieuma a e 
used synonymously, the fuimCi emphasizmg the 
idea of mdi\idual personahlYp Aa to its origin, 
the soul appears ag a concreation with the body 
‘‘The present body^*, writes F C Porter (work 
cited below), “which does not rise, Paul calls qot 
physical or matenal but psychical, a body fitted 
for the human aoul. Soul, psyche^ the word of 
honour in Platons hope, is lowered in Paul, and 
made inseparable from the physical, to which m 
Plato it IS absolutely contrasted, and the word 
spirit, pneuma, which to the Greeks was more ma- 
terial and less personal than psyche^ and contained 
less promise and potency of immortaiity for man, 
IS exalted and becomes the essential nature of the 
risen Christ and so of risen Christiana, it becomca 
also the expression for that present experience 
of the indwelling Christ * It would seem that 
to Paul the word “body’’ means individual person- 
alitv, and is essential m his thought to the dis- 
tinction and the permanence of the separate self ** 
Early Christian thought continued to mix He- 
braic and Greek ideas of the soul in various forms 
and degrees. (Cf the synthetic philosophical the- 
ology of Ciement of Alexandria and the systematic 
theology of Ongea who wedded tradition and 
speculation into a vast structure.) Influenced by 
Neo-Platonism* (which had taught the attnbute- 
less One issuing m a Nous^ or Pure Intelligence 
which, in turn, produces a World-Soul from which, 
in turn, emanates individual immaterial eouli 
whose es&ence is the spark of Divinity and whose 
purification consists in contemplation upon divine 
origins), St. Augustine* set the standards for later 
Christian orthodoxy when he taught the divine 
origin and unique character of the human soul and 
It? immortal destiny and its created beginning 
St Augustine became o'ershadgv/ed by Aquinas* in 
later Catholic thought and the Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic conceptions gave way to the Aristotelian 
Aquinas held to Aristotle’s naturalism, viz > that 
the soul IS the form of the body, but he rejected 
the doctrine of Anstotle which held that the ac- 
tive reason is secarable For Aquinas, the soul 
was a whole, a unity The soul is an immaterial 
Bubstance (Platonism) but intimately connected 
with nature and is the form of the body (Aris* 
totelianism) The world, however, is good be- 
cause it 18 God’s world created by him and man’s 
destiny is not that of a withdrawal from the world 
(Neo-Piatonism) but the fulfillment of hia func- 
tion in the world There is for Aquinas a hier- 
archy of souls, reaching from the lowest (those 
souls hound up with matter without the capacity 
to dominate), passing through degrees (plants, 
animals) and reaching the higher stages in. the in- 
tellect of man This higher quality assures its 
superiority and independence and its character of 
sepaiability and immortality The hierarchy con- 
tinues m forms higher than man, beyond angcU 
to the forrn of forms, Cod Man’s aoul has quali- 
ties in common with the lower forma although it 


a h ghe but h soul lowe a ega d the 
w d of p Man soul doe not p e ex st 

H sou has b h a na and upe na u a e 
t ng To exp an h gh po b a be om 

nec a y o n du e he n ep pe a e 
ation The uicimiite state for man is the re-umoa 
of bodj and soul (resurrection,*) 

In spite of the influence in Catholic thought 
of the Aristotelian naturalibm (the close union of 
soul and body) the soul came to be regarded more 
and more as a separate entity. Christianity be 
came dramatized by the church as a redemptive re- 
lig,.on m which the soul sought release from 
mundane connections and its salvation out of the 
world sought Stress upon other-worldness and 
the promise of a haven of release and rest marked 
the soul as wholly unique and its nurture as the 
paramount ead of Life’s adventure. Soul, again, 
become? a substance sut genen^s. In Catholicism 
there remains the alternating streiss upon the Aris 
totclian and Platonic emphases, although Aquinaa 
remains the norm for its theology 

In modern thought it was Descartes* who pro- 
claimed the philosophical divorce between soul and 
body, each, henceforth, to go, in thought, its way 
aa a separate entity although having strange com 
merce with each other during the brief span of 
life Both Catholic and Protestant orthodox 
circles have found the Platonic conception to 
their liking aa witness the hymnsj poetry ^nd the 
ritualistic dramatizations of the soul’s journey and 
dcstmv Modern psychological thought, however, 
find? the Aristotelian naturalism much more com- 
patible with the scientific approach in the current 
emphasis upon man as a fsy^hophyncal organism 
in a world which calls tor adaptation Man is 
not a trichotomcuB nor a dichotomous being but a 
unitary organism whose destiny beyond this world, 
It is held, remains an open question Modern psy- 
chology has, for the most part, lost the soul and 
substituted terms less encumbered by traditional 
theologies and metaphysics The soul now becomes 
the self or the person or one’s spirit or the id 
or the psvcho-phvsical or a mere SR (atimulas- 
response), depending upon the particular brand of 
psychological theory See death and burial prac- 
tices; eschatology, immortality, pre-existence % 
primitive religion, spirits, transmigration. See 
also psychology, schools of 
For a survey of the development of ancient acid 
jjwdieval ideas on the soul see V Perm, first Cha^ 
Urs in Keitpotfs fhths^hy (1937), chap VIlI 
For a survey of “Eecent Theones of Soul-Mind' see 
the same author’s First Adventures in Pbihsophj 
(193^)* chap XVin Consult E B Tylor, Fnmt 
live Culture (3fd ed , 1889), vol I. Wm. Me 
Dougall, Body ursd Mind (5th ed , 1920), F C 
Porter, "Paurs Belief in Alter Death" in E H 
Sneath» ed , Relipein and the Future Life (1922), 
arc "Soul ’ in A D/ciiomry of Christ and the Gos 
pels (1917), ed by J Hastings, C W Morns, 
Six Theories of Mtnd (1932) , G S Brett, A History 
of Fsycholopf, Ancunt and Pairsstic (1912) P 
Coffey, Ont^ogy, or the Theory of Being (1929) 

V r 

Southworth Lectureship on Congregational" 
ism, The' Established in lf!66 by Edward South 
worth of West Springfield and Welle Southworth 
of New Haven, Conn , at Andover Newton Ttc- 
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ological School, Newton Centre, Mass This lec- 
tureship (capital sum, $7,000) was founded "•to 
interpret the Con^reg-ational poljtv in its relation 
to the Christian Church” Lectures aie presented 
at irregular intervals Lectuiers have included the 
Rev Ne'wmln Smvth, Dr H J Cadbury and 
Prof R M Jones 

(Data from the OJSce of the President of the 
Theological School ) v f 

Sower, Christopher; (I693-17S8) American 
printer and publisher born near Marburg, Cer- 
many, educated at Halle and Marburg universi- 
ties, migrated to Pennsvlvania in 2 ’^24' with his 
Wife and only aon Christopher (1721-1784). After 
a period of farming and medical practice, he es- 
tabliahed a press in Germantown where in 1743 
he produced the £rst Geiinan Bible printed m 
Ameiica His son, who became an elder or 
bishop ot the Dunkeis*, joined him in the busi- 
ness They published almanacs, school hooJes, a 
newspaper, hvmn hooks, Bible lesson cards, later 
editions of the Bible, and other incidental works 
During the Revolution the second Sower was 
persecuted as a pacifist and much of his business 
was ended The name has, however, been con- 
nected with Philadelphia puhhahiiig ever since 

W M B 

Sozomen: (c 400-443) Church historian Na- 
tive of Palestine Advocate in Constantinople 
His history deals with period o 323-439 and is 
largely based on work of his contempoiary Socra- 
tes'*, but IS of less value Good use is also made 
of other sources Monasticism* is given large 
place. jt.H.c 

Spangenber^, August Gottheb: (1704-1792) 
Bishop of the Moravian Church, studied at Jena 
and lectured there on philosophical subjects. After 
brief service as adjunct of the theological faculty 
at Halle, he joined the Moravian Church*, 1733 
He IS 1 nown as capable organizer of Moravian 
enteipriscs in England and the West Indies, his 
best woifc as adminlstratoi was achieved in Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina From 3762 on- 
ward he participated in framing the new constitu- 
tion of the Church of whose'fgov ernmg Board he 
was chief member Among hi. literary works are 
/dia Fidei Frafrum (17S2) a compendium of 
Christian faith of the Moravians, and Leben in 
Hsrrn Nicslsus Ludwig Grafen and Hsrnt von 
Ztnuendorf* (1775) Spangenberg was also a 
writer of hymns 

J Risler, Lehen August Getthsb Spangttther^ s 
(Barby 1794) . G Keicbei. August Ootthsb Spurgori’ 
herg (Tuebingen, 1906) w n s. 

speakinj! in unknown tongues. See charismata, 
Pentecostal sects, tongues, gift of. 

Spegel, Haquin. (164S-1714) Bishop in Skara, 
1683, in Linkdping, 1691, and archbishop of Up- 
sali, 1713. One of Sweden’s greatest ecclesiastical 
leaders, Spegel was iafiuential in the codification 
of the Church Law, 1686, especially in its pro- 
viaiona for education, in tlhe new narecti.itfrt 


1689, and the revision of the Eibie translation 
He was one of Sweden’s foremost hvmn-wnters, 
assisting Jesper Swedberg* In the new hymn-book 
of 3693, puh3!shed the first church-history in 
Sweden (1707-08), and contributed to Swedish 
philology and literature through Ins God’s Work 
said an epic, biblical poem, and his Glossars 

uni Svsogotktoum c j B 

Spell Spoken words, written words, or symbols 
used for the purpose of working changes in the 
nature of behavior of objects; an attraction or a 
fascination exeicised by a person or place or 
thing, upon other persons, etc , a trait that is 
common to the religious cuttoma and practices of 
all peoples See death and burial practices, mag- 
ic, om, primitive religion f i„p 

Spencer, Herbert: (1820-1903) English phi- 
losopher Trained in engineering, one of the 
first to make bold use of the idea of evolution, 
applying it to all the fields ot inquiry He en- 
joyed a great vogue, but his ideas were compre 
hensive rather than exact his claim to deduce 
evolution from the conservation, of energy is a 
curiositv of intellectual history Proclaiming Man 
sell’s* doctrine of the inconceivability of God’s 
nature, he tried to reconcile science and religion 
in the one proposition that the ultimate is un 
knowable Evolution was from simple homo 
geneity to complex heterogeneity Spencer in 
part anticipated, in part echoed, Darwin* See 
sociology 

H SMneer, System of Synthette Fkihsophy fPtrst 
PriNctples Of Btffhgy, Psychology, Sociology, Ethscs) 
(1862-92) , On Monti and Physical Education (J86l) , 
etc 0 II 

Spener, Philipp Jakob; (1633-1705) German 
Lutheran theologian and “father of Pietism” * A 
scholar of broad learning and a principal founder 
of the University of Haile (1694), Spener was 
pre-eminently a practical churchman, holding in- 
fluential pastoral positions at Frankfurt-am-Mam, 
Dicvden, and Berlin Influenced by devotional 
reading of the Scriptures and the writings of 
Luther, Arndt, Baxter, and Grossgebauer, as well 
as by emphasis on practical religion acquired 
through theological study at Strassburg and 
Geneva, Spener began to hold informal raligious 
meetings {collegia pietatis) in his home to coun- 
teract the sterile intellectualism of the prevailing 
orthodoxy- The pietiatic movement thus engen- 
dered received its manifesto in Spenei’a most in- 
fluential work, Pia Destderix or Earnest Desires 
for a Reform of the Evangelical Church (1673) 
His SIX “desideria” were Bible study in informal 
groups, the restoration of the spiritual priesthood 
of all believers, practical Christianity in daily 
life, love instead of argument in dealing with 
dissenters and unbelievers, reform of theological 
education m the direction of vital persona! re- 
ligion; deeper spirituality in preaching, with a 
return to apostolic simplicity and sincerity Al- 
though he drew abuse from the orthodox the- 
ologians, Spener cannot be held personally re- 
sponsible for the ascetic and separatistic tendencies 
o later P etiun. T.*.*. 
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^SpClAgJLICi. 

SpengJer Oswald (18S0 936) E. b i ag- h 
N h gs. p m m and a ona m 

Spen^ Ug2i ha the nee k ed s ob 

n ng- h r o fix d n umm fi d a a 
ue f nghg Cu gwuddey 
like organisms and must be expenenced of “seen 
into” with “deep, wordless understanding”. Since 
ISOO the world has been m a period of decadence 
Men should accept this and cultivate the scien- 
tific ann political mtereata 'whidi decay has 
biQught without attempting the impossible task of 
seeking the real behind the changing and the rela- 
tive Spenglcr calls himself a ' representative of 
hiStorical-psychoIogical skepticism ” Hia Oer 

V^ierg^n-S Ahsniltzrtde! had a profound in- 
fluence in German? The English translation 

(1926) and his Mun and Technics (1932) have 
affected American thought Jsb 

Spenta MainViJ' The Holj Ghost in Zoroastrian- 
ism* sometimes identified with Ahura Maada* 
(Yasna* SO ana 46) i the name meana, "blessing 
spirit ” He is the good cosmic spirit fighting 
against the evil spirit) and the mediator between 
the supreme god and man a h.p 

spermatic word* A Stoic* term for Primary Be- 
ing understood as the creative oi generative force 
in the universe in which the seed or germ of all 
things IS contained See logos SMO 

Speyers, Diets oi: See Spires, Diets ot 

Spinoza, Benedict (1632-1677) ‘’God-intoxi- 
cated” to some, “athest” to others, a monist, af- 
firnimg there is but one substance or reality Sub- 
stance, ‘‘Cod or nature,” is "absolutely infinite,” 
perfect So-called substances are merely ‘ modes” 
of Substance Neither they nor Substance act 
freely 'n the tense of having alternatives for ac- 
tion Substance can only act out its nature, free- 
dom is self-determination We can be free by 
seeing oursehea as part of God’s self-determined 
being "Intellectual love of God” s salvation, 
■which, through Bible and churches, even common 
men can obtain Spmoea was one of the first to 
apply scientific scholarship to the Bible (in his 
Tractatus), Atheistic or not, his views are de- 
ductions from Substance, defined as independent 
existence, (ecistence an se) and Oed, defined as 
ahsolaish independent, self-active being (See 
omnipotence ) Tlte puicly scjf-active can be only 
active toward us, while we remain passive toward 
it, hence, since substantiality means self-activity, 
in relation to God wt are insubstantial So God 
loves only himself, not us Spinoaa forced into 
his system many precious ethical insights He 
wrote chiefly in Latin, otherwise m Dutch See 
Enlightenment, the, pantheism 

B Spinora, 3 reft Theot Poinacuj llS70) , E)hci, 
devaousfrated an ^eor/teirical ofder fl677j , etc 

C H 

spue* (AS spir) The upper or tapering pait of 
a tower or steeple. r.Ti* 

Spires, Diets of: Spires was the scene of four 
diets during the Reformation* period. In 1526 


Bjjiai B 

Cha V* wa a X so enfo e he Ed of 

W m b he p ua a n Europe 

fdh on nh on hd 

£ ch ne e nd be hope o an 

G d nd h Imp a Ma es y Th 
decision opened the door for the spread ot Lu- 
theranism and divided Germany religiouslv In 
1529 Charles Y felt he was poweiful enough to 
crush Lutheranism. In the diet of this year he 
accordingly cancelled the resolutions of 1526 and 
commanded strict enforcement of the Edict of 
Worms by the Estates On Apiil 19 the Lu- 
theians protested in these words "In matters 
concerning God’s honor and the salvation of 
souls each one must for h.mself stand betorc God 
and give account” Ernm this protest at Spires 
all Protestants take their name. 

In two other diets at Spires Charles V was once 
moie obliged to make concessions to get Lulheran 
help against the Lura (1542) ana against France 
(15W) His victory over the latter enabled him 
to tu'-n against the Luthe'-ans and esuah them at 
MueKlherg m 1 547. e-c k 

spirit I See ruah, so'ul, spiritual life, the 
Spirit, Holy : See Holy Spirit 
spirits* Beings of the invisible environment ac 
tive for good or ill in human affaiis Gods* ma/ 
be spirits and spuits mav grow into gods but usu 
allv thtir po'wers rank them below the gods and 
above Tnarl-.’rid 

The idea gf a human soul* separable from the 
body W3C the model for the conception of a non- 
human spirit This idea was probabh the most 
fruitful of all the blundering adventures m the 
interpretation of the world achieved by pttmit’ve 
man It split the universe in two, making pos- 
sible the duaUsm, of spiritual-material, soul-body, 
this world-other world It transformed the real 
gods of nature of earlv religions into spiritual be- 
ings and released them for limitless gro'wth m the 
unseen realm It made possible all the varied 
forms of belief in afterlife existence and, in ages 
of frustration, furnished a safe haven for values 
unattainable on earth 

The spirit population of tie earth has always 
been greater than the human Not only m re- 
ligions of pre-kterate peoples but also in those of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Iran, Greece, Rome, India, 
China, Japan, in Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam hosts of spirits worked with and ‘’against 
man Their activity was seen in all startling or 
super-usual happenings The good spuits could 
fulfil human desires, bring luck, fertility and pro- 
tect from dangers Sometimes a spirit could be 
persuaded to take up its abode in a material object 
and be a constant companion as the beneficent 
power of a fetish. The evil spirits, demons*, were 
blamed for the dangerous and destructive moods 
of narure, for sickness, pestilence, desth, posses 
Sion, niglitmaie. Sometimes rt is difficult to dif 
fereiltiate the activity of spirits from that of 
ghosts* who linger about their old honaes An- 
cestral souls care for the welfare ot their families 
lilts good spirits SouU of the unhappy dead such 
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spirits 

as women who died in childbirth, unmarried per- 
sons, the unbuned, murdered or forgotten dead 
act -with all the mahgnancj of demons 

In the higher religions spirits are usually spe- 
ciahaed and named according to their activity for 
weal or woe Sometimes a name applied to a 
class of spirits merges the vague multitude into one 
who becomes a god or a powerful devil*. Since 
they are not human, spirits may take any imag- 
inable form India* has many picturesijue tvpes 
Thera is a wide difference between the magnificent 
archangels and arch fiends of Zoroastrianism* and 
the tricky little household spirits, between the re- 
gal Iblis of Islam* and a fever demon 

Spirits are sometimes classified according to 
their dwelling place in shy, air, earth, under- 
vrorld, water, forests or mountiins Good spirits 
were treated as lesser gods Demons had to be 
held in check by powerful charms Tantnc Bud- 
dhism* had spells for the control of more than 
sixty thousand different kinds of them. See an- 
gels, exorcism, fetishism, jinn, primitive re- 
ligion, totemism Cf Chinese religions aeb 

spirits, discernment of: See discernment of 
spirits 

spiritual, the negro; See negro spiritual, the 

spiritual direction: Guidance given by a com- 
petent person to one in search of perfection and 
holiness The wisdom of centuries of Christian 
ascetics and saints is applied to the needs of the 
individual soul Much of this is done in the 
confessional* See cure of souls c R 

spiritual life, the. Life that is either (humanly) 
controlled by spirit, or (diimely) directed by and 
toward the Holy Spirit*, or both 

The concept of spirit has had a checkered his- 
tory, Common to all stages is the idea of power 
(usually with emotional intensity) and of value 
(there are good and evil spirits, but no neutral 
ones) It has often been associated with*abnormal 
phenomena, such as speaking with tongues* and 
“holy rolling,” and with literalistic beliefs, fre- 
quently chiliastic, as in Montanism* and later 
sects and cults The spiritual life has therefore 
come to be identified with fanaticism and emo- 
tional excesses, devoid of rational or moral con- 
trol, and has therefore fallen into disrepute in 
some quarters. 

Among more thoughtful believers, however, 
spirit has meant that in man which is most akin 
to God, roan’s experience of the highest values of 
goodness, truth, beauty, and holiness Thus every 
person is to some extent potential spirit In par- 
ticular, the spiritual life is the development of z 
conscious relation to the divine Spirit (the Holy 
Spirit), in prayer, fellowship, service, and growth 
That the spiritual life is supersensuous is em- 
phasized by Platonists*, that it is a transforming 
power, a work of divine grace*, is St. Paul’s con- 
tribution, that it leads to union with God is the 
insight of mysticism* of the East and the 'Wcsti 
that it is a rational and social power buildiuf n 


Spittler 

etitutions is shown by Hegel*, that it is nobly 
superior to the “pettily human” is Eucken’s* 
thought. In tlie Orient the spiritual life has for 
centuries been cultivated as Yoga* (union witr 
God) 

One of the chief traits of the spiritual life is its 
relative freedom from determination by economic, 
racial, and physical conditions, combined with de 
votion to the task of changing those conditions 
when they can be changed, and of rising above 
them when they cannot This freedom is not ab- 
solute, and Marx is partially justified in holding 
that the “realm of freedom” cannot be fully "e- 
alized m an unjuat social order Religious faith 
brings spiritual life to its highest fruition when 
human spirituality Is regarded as conscious co-op 
eration with the eternal Spirit of God, and there- 
fore as grounded m an eternal power that cannot 
be defeated 

See Hegel, Philosophy of Msisd (1817. trans 1894) , 
R Eucken, Ths Unity of the Spsrtiuitl Life (1883) , 
B H Streeter. The Spifst (1919) , G Santayana. 
The Realm of Spifit (1940) , E S Brishtman, 
The Spiriiual Life (1942) Esn 

spiritual relationships: See relationships, spir- 
itual 

Spiritualism; I) a theory of reality. See on 
tology. 2) A religious-philosophical cult which 
is given to the study of psychic phenomena and 
which holds that these are to be explained in 
terms of discarnate spirits who have a lively m 
terest m the living Spiritualism was formally 
inaugurated in 184S, “mid-wifed” bv the fantas- 
tic exhibitions of the Fox sisters The_ origin of 
the movement is plural Man’s insatiable curi- 
osicy about post-mortem existence makes any form 
of spiritualism a natural religion In general, 
spirituahats hold to unending development and 
progress cf each one in a glorious hereafter i a 
cosmos that is friendly) affectionate converse be- 
tween earth dwellers and their beloved in Sam 
merland, seeks spiritual guidance from spirits who 
once were here) salvation for all) spiritual 
democracy) man is to enjoy freedom, love, joy 
and not to degenerate into the morose attitudes 
implied in conventional soteriological ideas Spir- 
itualists lack a holy book, their churches are con- 
gregational in polity Tlie N S A was organized 
in 1893 with headquarters m "Washington The 
Morris Pratt Institute at Whitewater, Wis 13 the 
first spiritualist seminary Lily Dale, N Y is 
the most famous of the spiritualist camps and a 
roccca for its devotees and the curious. Since 
1879 meetings have been held there continuously 
Cf. psychical research, societies for. 

George Lawton. The Drama of Life after Death 
(A stud/ Qt the Spiritualist Religion) (1932). 

V F 

Spittler, Ludwig Timotheus, Freiherr voni 
(17S2-1810) Created a baron m 1806, he was 
made minister of state and curator of the Univer 
sity of Tubingen by the Duke of Wurtembetg 
He was considered as one of the best historians in 
his time He developed the peculiarities of the 
hjito e* during the Enl gh t* period oner 
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S^»>xjSOi. 

tno e w h go o'j e a ne H s a m was to 
w e he mo e e h o y f the hu h I s 

am an ep g amm n a e The ab I y fo 
omp n and on n s m e p om 

n n n h wo koneuahs v Fe was a 
convinced pupii of Voicane* Of ail ihe prag- 
matic historians he was the most faithful to the 
heritage of Semler* The writing of church his- 
tory received through him a reallv political, irnin- 
dane and modern character 

Grundfjss der Gesehichte dsr chnitltchin Ktrche 
(3td ed , Gottingen, 1791) . Simmtliche Werke, II 
vois (Stattgart und Tubingen. 1827 37). u H 

sponsor t (Lai spaadss, promise) A godfather* 
or godmother, one who undertakes profession of 
faith* on behalf of a child at baptism* and ia 
responsible for its religious education Anglicans 
require three godparents, Roman Catholics one, 
requiring another at confirmation*. t.j.e. 

Spran^er, Eduard' (1832- ) with Karl Jas- 

pers* he is the chief living exponent of the school 
of Terj/eAeirift Psycholcgie^ the originator of 
which was Wiihelm Diithey*, the philosopher 
The school has concerned itself eiclusivelv with 
the various dynamic functions that represent the 
apex of development in the mature personality 
The method of the school consists in the postulate 
of ideal types, representing ultimate and absolutely 
coherent patterns of value, unifying any person- 
ality capable of following one of them consistently 
The various authors of the school admit that no 
individual is perfectly self-consistent The dif- 
ferent ideal types, Spranger’s being the best 
known, are merely "schemata of comprehensibil- 
ity” to aid in understanding people. The value 
directions of the mature personality are for 
Spranger the religious, the esthetic, the theoretical, 
the economic, the social, and the political Hu 
classification offers a starting point for empirical 
investigation of the complex philosophies of life 
that serve to confer unity upon the mature per- 
sonality His six ideal types of personality are 
merely theoretical guides in psychological under- 
standing The unity of a man’s life is under- 
stood through it? approximating reference to an 
ideal scale of over-individual values The in- 
dividual IS viewed as striving to fit himself into 
the objective spirit which is itself embodying these 
values See psychology, schools of 

T'ypes of Men f Halle a d Saale 1928), G W, 
Allpott and P E Vernon, A Study of Vttlues 
fl93l) , E Bosshatt, Dte t Jtttmatisohen Grurdlagett 
der PiiJagogii Bduard Springers, mit timr mono 
gfiphttchen BthUogTaphie Edudfd yprenger {Leipzig, 
1935) I A, A RooacK, Tie Psychoiogy of Charucter 
(1927) . G Murphy, Hitlarioal iKtroductioa to lAod- 
ern Psychology (1930) h.h. 

Spreeher, Samuel: (1810-1906) A pupil and 
hiothcr-m-law of S S Schmucker*, professor of 
theology and president of Wittenberg Lutheran 
Seminary (founded m !84S at Springfield, Ohio), 
prominent leader m the affairs of the General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church He advocated a 
frank statement of “American Lutheranism”* 
leading his district synod in 1S5S in the formal 


kjiiajufix 

adoption of the D fin Svcod a Pla form an 
Ame an no h A g bu g Confe n of 

f ed a an an d o he g ow ng Luth an. 
conse at m of ha me H a e afii med a 
mo e fa ab e a de o a d the o d Lu h an 
symbols. V r 

Sprinkling' See affusion 

sprite: (A Middle Eiiglish-1200 to 1500 AD- 
word fur spirit) An elf*, a fairy*. y n p 

Sprunt Lectureship, The James Established 
by Mr James Sprunt of Wilmington, N C , at 
Union Theological Seminary, Riohmond, Virginia 
for the purposes of enabling the Seminary to se- 
cure each rear the services of scholars as special 
lecturers on subjects connected with various as- 
pects of Christian thought and work and the cre- 
ation of permanent Christian literature The 
foundation was created in 1911 with a capital 
sum of $30,000 and increa-ed in 1919 to $50,000 
Among tie volumes published in connection with 
this lectureship are *Tke Besircjtg of Recottl Dts~ 
CBvery ou the Trustworthtness of the Neev Totta- 
meni by Sir William M Ramsay (1913-1914)s 
Christian Psychology by Prof James Stalker 
(1913-1 9 14-) , Tie Origin of Paul's Religion by 
Dr J. Gresham Machen (1920-1921), In Bis 
Image hv Hon William Jennings Bryan (1921- 
1922)) The Mystery of Preaching by Dr James 
Black (1923-1924), fundamental CAnstiantty by 
Dr Fraisas L Patton (3924-1925), Tesiss and 
the Educational Method by Dean Luther A. 
Weigle (3924-1925)) The Vnfintshed Task of 
Foreign Missions bv Dr Robert E Speer (1925- 
1926), The Christian Apprehension of Cod by 
Dr M R Mackintosh (1927-1928)) The Gar- 
ment of the Lioing God by Prof J Y. Simpion 
(1933-1934), The Church of Christ and the 
Problems of the Day by Prof Karl Heim (1934- 
1935), The Philosophy of Christian Education by 
Prof H H Horne (1936-1937), A Preface to 
Theology by Dr John A Mackav (1939-1940) 
(Data furnished by the Seminary) vr 

Spurgeon, Charles Haddon. (1834-1892) 

English Baptist, one of the most popular preach- 
ers of the nineteenth century He was some- 
thing of a fanatic and witlidrew from the Bap 
tist Union at 1887 wsh 

Sraosha: Zoroaetnan divine being, forming a 
triad together with Mithra and Rashnu* (Yasht* 
10 41, 100) His name means “obedience,” and 
he IB first mentioned in the Gathas*, Vasna 57 
and Yasht 11 are dedicated to him. He protects 
the faithful and fights the demons r h p 

sruta; (shruti) There are two kinds of sacred 
writings recognized in Hinduism, rroii, the very 
highest type of revelation, the very word of God, 
,ind smnts,* revelation of a lower order Vedic 
literature is regarded as sruU Sometimes also 
the Bhagavad-Gita is so regarded. c s b 

Stabat Mater: 13th centurv hymn on the 
Blessed Virgin at the cross, ascribed to the Fran- 
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stalls 


Steiner 


n Ja opone da Tod (d 1305) used 1 tu 
g 5 ^ n He F a of He Se en S ows* of Ou 
I cl t em n p r^a y a popu t hjmn boh 
n s i: na fo m and n Ang an and P otea 
n adap one i: ^ h 

stalls' (Gr sullet^y to set or place) Seats for 
clergy and chonsteis on the north and south aides 
of the choir or chancel* in a church Often elaboiv 
ately carved f t.p 

Carl: (1S70- ) He taught in Konigs- 
beig, Greifswald and Gottingen He attempts to 
bring philosophy and theology, philosophy of re* 
ligion and systematic theology into a more m- 
ttmate apologeticallv valuable relation His mam 
achievements are directed towards a new Lutheran 
theology prepared by competent studies on Luther 
as well as by ethical and dogmatic studies. 

Die chtisihche Eihtk in threm Verhaltms zur 
mod&rnei. Ethik ^Gottingen* 1892) , Das Dogma und 
seir e Beurmlung in der neusren Dogmen^eschrchte 
(Berlin, 1898} , Chfisteriam and moderne WeltaU' 
schctuufig (Ieip 2 i 3 , 1913) ; Oi$ Wahrheit des Christ- 
uszlaubens (Leipzig, 1915) , Die Religion ah Er- 
fajtrur g (Guterslon, 1919 Der Untergang dej 
Absndlundes ton O SpengUr (Gutersloh 1922) * 
G.utidiiss der Religionsphdosophie (Lcipaii?, 1922) , 
Cf^risthth^ mid philosophts^he V( eiunschauttrsg 
Gntersloh, 1923) Dogmattk (Gatersloh, 1927) , 
tudien zni Tbeoifiz,!! Luihers (Leipzig, 1928) 

K H 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhvn; (1815-1881) Eng- 
hah ckigyman, professor at Oxford and Dean of 
Westminster from 1863 His friendship with 
Queen Victoria gave him a wide influence} he 
was a broad churchman, championing Colenso and 
writing Vigorously for latitudinanan* principles. 
His best-known work is a study of tlie eastern 
churches w n p 

station* In Methodist polity a conference appoint- 
ment consisting of a single church, m distinction 
from a circuit of churches. f.g.k. 

stations of the cross: Also called the Way of 
the Cross* A Catholic devotion in honor af 
Christ’s Journey from the houj»e of Pilate to Cal- 
vary Beginning around the >edr 13S0, the de- 
votion consists of meditation before 14 crosses 
and pictuiea depicting the suifenngs of Christ 
The Stations are attached to the walls of the 
church, requiring a special blessing before an m- 
dulgence can be gamed 

The 14 stations are as follows Jesus is con- 
demned to death) Jesus is laden with the Cioss, 
Jesus falls under the Cross, Jesus meets His holy 
Mother, Simon of Cyrenc helps Jesus to carry His 
Cross, Veronica presents her veil to Jesus, Jesus 
falls the second time, Jesus comforts the women 
of Jerusalem, Jesus falls the third time, Jesus is 
stripped ot His gamaents, Jesus is nailed to the 
Cross, Jesus dies upon the Cross, Jesus is taken 
down from the Cross and placed in Mary’s arms, 
Jesus IS laid in the sepulchre 

Cf Catholic Bnc-^clopediHr vol XV, p 5d9 , *tbt 
^ew Catholic Dictiowry^ p 1015 

StaupitE, Johann von (P ■•IS24) Vicar-gen- 
eral of the AugusCiman monastic order in Ger- 
y at the be ^ of the Rcfonnatioa io 


th E f n en of the o dc he met d e ed 
y ung M nLh nd nf dhmbd 
e gh hghsothga f Cod n 
Ch An n£ n a f end and un of 
h f u e 0 me S au en o aged h m o 
study for a doctorate m theologv, and m 1512 
gave over to him his own i-hdir of the Bible in 
the University of Wittenbeig where he had been 
professor and dean of the theological faculty In 
spite of hi3 strong leanings toward the evangelical 
faith and his warm personal friendship for Luthe**, 
Staupitz TLinained a faithful Roman Catholic Dur- 
ing the here&y proceedings against Stephan. Agn 
cola, a follower of Luther, in 1523, Staupjtz con- 
demned Lutheranism as a heresy From 1520 
until his death he was the abbot of the Benedictine 
convent in Salzburg T a k 

StefFensen, Karl: (1816-1888) He tnught at the 
Universit) of Basel, where he e^'crciscd a strongly 
prophetic influence as a teacher He possessed a 
mos^t intense metaphysical feeling for the secret of 
the world and life He had a style of beauty and 
pregnancy He opposed naturalism and posi 
tivism Notwithstanding the idealistic tendency 
of his metaphysics, he abhorred all false idealiza- 
tions of historv The contemporary optimistic 
theism was for him a poetic falsification Evil 
and good wc-e ror him the ultimate grounds of 
the world As a member of the contemporary 
speculative theism, he was both profound and m 
dependent 

sari Stelfensen Cesammelte Vortrdge and Aufsatze 
mst eintgen CrinnerungsbUtier von Preurden und 
Si.huiert 2 (Basel, 1890) , Zur Pbilosophtti der Ce 
st.hxchtc^ edited by R EucVtn (Basel, 1894) 

H H 

Steinbart, Gotthilf Samuel' (1783-1809) H« 
was professor ir Frankfurt a 0, As the soul of 
neology, pioneer in laying the foundations of ra- 
tionalism, hia chief work was characterized by the 
apologetic aim, the popular philosophical attitude, 
the reduction of the content of faith to a doctrine 
of happiness Under renunciation o£ radical 
criticism ot the world and of eschatology, his re 
ligious view measured everything according to 
the feeling of happiness, and Jesus was given only 
the role of a pioneer towards happiness 

SisUm der retnen Phfhsophie od&f Glstsikselighetts 
lehre des Cbnstenthums, fur die Bedurintsie s^tntr 
aulgeklduen Landshuh Uhd andsrer, dt$ nach Wahr 
best fragen, eingerichtet, t^^uellichau, 1778, 4th ed 
ZuelUchau, 1794) h h 

Steiner, Rudolf: (1861-1925) Bom In Kraje 
Witz, Hungary, he was the spiritual head and 
founder of the anthroposophical movement, an off- 
shoot of the theosophical* movement A manv- 
sidedly gifted personality, he was the author of 
eurhythmies, a new art of dancing and his own 
architecture of the temple at Dornach, Switzer 
land The theosophical movement obtained 
through him a still more intellectual character 
He contended that the ascent to higher super 
normal levels of cognition was only possible by 
a growing liberation of the chains of egoism 
Steiner devised special exercises m meditation m 
0 dci to react h gher Icveli of knowledge^ He 
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gteinwianii 


Stoddard 


coinHneiJ tlie idea of rebirtk 'witK K'S doctane of 
hig-ter capacities of I'nowledje, ivlijch are dor- 
maut m all nsen In his later years he devoted 
himself to social problems and medicine. 

Das Chisunistm aU m rSUsche Taisache (Berlin, 
IPIOI , If'ie erlangs man Erkeiintntsse haherer Wslten 
^Be^hn 1919) . lOse Gshetmms'wisssnschapen tm Urn 
riss (Leipzig, 1920) , F Rittelmeyer, ed Vota 
tsBenswerh Tiutiolf Sietmts (MnncheT, 1921), A 
Sichler, Die Theosaphis in psychoiogifcher Seleach- 
tung (Munchen, 1921) , H Leisegang, Dje Gtund- 
lagen der Anthreposophte (Hambure, 1922) . A 
Mager. Mederne TheDsophie, sms WertprUiamg itt 
Lehre Sieiners tMunchen, 1922) jj h. 

SteiniMann, Theoptil’ (1868- ) He was pro- 

fessor m Gnadenfrei and in Herrnhut, Germany. 
He cultivated the relations of fa'th with, the con- 
temporary woild view, of theology with the gen- 
eral intellectual life, and above all with phi- 
losophy 

Der religiose Unsteriltchkeilsgleiaie (Leipzig, 1908) . 
Die Gehstmrellgion der Gebildeten (Gottingen, 3915) 

H H, 

Stephaa, Horst. (1873- ) He taught first m 
Marbuig and Halle, Now he is professor in 
Leipzig Starting from historical studies about 
Sohleiermacher, Hamann, Herder and New Prot- 
estantism, he tried to represent the Christian faith 
from Its center and to make it fertile withm the 
r-inge of modern thought 
Der Pistismiss ah Drager des Feruekrittes in 
Kifche, Jheoiogie und allgemetner Geuteihldung 
{Tubingen 190a) , Die beungen Aufasiungen von 
Neuproiestanitsmus (Giessen, 1911) , Glaubenslehrs 
Der evangchsthe Glaabe and seme iTefJanicAitswoa 
(Giesjco, 1928), 2nd ed . in cooperation with H 
ixube Pie Neuxert, 4th volume of G Kcuger's fiatxi- 
buc/i der KttihengtichtehU (Tubmaen, 1951), 2nd 
ed , Gesehiehte der evangeltichen Theologte sell dem 
deatseben Ideahsmas (Berlin, 1938) h.h 

Stephen: One of seven Greeh-speaking Jews m 
the Church at Jerusalem who were set apart, ac- 
cording to Acts 6 1 ff , to look atter secular mat- 
ters Later brought before the Sanhedrin* for 
criticizing Judaism and stoned to death bv rooh 
action after having delivered a long speech 

i M G. 

Stevens, George Barker" (18S4-I906) Gradu- 
ated Eochester University, 1877, Yale Divmitv 
School, ISSO, studied theology at Berlin and Leip- 
zig Universities, 1883-1886 

Professor of N T , Yale Divinity School, 1836- 
1906 An esteemed teacher and contributor to 
NT theologv 

Author The Teaching of Jesus (I 901 ) , The 
Theology of the Neie Testament (International Theo- 
lofitcal Librarv, 1902 J t The Chnsmn Doetrme of 
SS-iacion (1905) , articles in theological journals 

J W B 

Stevens, William Arnold, (1839-1910) Stud- 
ied at Leipzig and Berlin* Professor N.T , 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1877-1910. Au- 
thor Seleci Orations of Lysias (1876) and com- 
mentaries oil. N T' Formulaled principles of the 
functional significance of the N T participle 

C H,M 

fti^mabti- (pi of G- -Cigw** inarlc) Physical 
wocuidi like those of the crumfied Jesus, reputedly 


imprinted on persons, like St Francis*, vouch 
safed a peculiar intimacy or renunciatory suffering 
with their Lord. r c r 

stigmatization: The production of stigmata or 
marks on the body which are believed to have 
religious meaning and tg be due to supernatural 
infliction Among Christians stigmata have taken 
the fortri of wounds resembling those of the 
crucified Jesus St Francis of Assisi* had such 
wounds in hia hands, feet and sides according to 
hia contemporary biographers Stigmata are now 
held to be due to strong religious emotion and 
to be connected with some form uf hysteria * 

R w F 


Stocker, Adolf. (183S-1909) German Lutheran 
minister and political organizer He served as 
Court preacher at Berlin (1874-1890), a conserva- 
ttve member of the Reichstag, and founder of the 
Christian Socialist Workers’ party (1877) He 
was a paternalistic monarchist, a bitter opponent 
of the Social Democratic Party, and a viiuleiit an 
tisemitist. 3 , s new 


Stoddard, Solomon, (1643rl729) Congrega- 
tional clergyman, was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1662 In 1667 he went as chap 
Iain to the Congregationalists in the Barbados, 
returning to Boston m 1669 When about to em- 
bark for England be was asked to preach in the 
church in Northampton, Massachusetts Found 
satisfactory he was given a call and was ordained 
there on Sept 11, 1672 In that pulpit he re- 
mained until his death, being assisted after 1727 
by his grandson, Jonathan Edwards*. Stoddard 
took a prominent part in the religious and political 
movements of his day, and for fiftv years was 
the most influential man m western Massachusetts 
He stood out against the principles of the prevail- 
ing Congregationalism* and advocated a national 
church organized along Presbyterian lines He 
early accepted the Half-Way Covenant* proposed 
by the Svnod of 1662, which permitted the chil- 
dren of those who had been baptized m infancy 
and who wouid "own the covenant,” to have their 
children baptized These grandchildren, however, 
ww-e not adr.ntted to tb® Lord’s supper or given 
voting privileges In the church 

Around 1677 Stoddard introduced the practice, 
called Stoddardeamsm, which erased the line he- 
tween “half-wav" and full church members, and 
permitted all to full church privileges, even when 
they could not relate a specific experience of re- 
generating grace Baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per, he argueif, “were not designed merely to in- 
crease faith in those who already had it — since no 
one could tell who did— but to be 'eonveiting’ 
ordinances for all men” Stoddard’s practice was 
stoutly opposed, especially by the Mathers of Bos- 
ton, but in time it came to prevail m western 


Massachusetts , , ^ 

W Walker Creeds and PUtforras of Con^egO- 
tsomltsrn (18951 , W B Sprague. Annds of the 
American Pulpit, 1 1 18 57 ) ,^ '’Stoddardeanism, Neui 
Englander, July, Solomoii 

btoddard, ' Harvard Theol Revitui, XXXIV (1941) 
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Sto c sm It s he gene a ea on e D tie 
Wo d Xea n tha the d a p n 

p e w en e a h ng me and n v ue of 
wh h th y e A h nga ome f om fie v 
b ea h nd e no The who un e e 
one po £y n ue of he p ha o g n 

and its life of the common end to which it tends, 
of the absolute and universal scope of law it obeys 
— mind, matter, God, man, form one community 
All men are of one blood, of one family, all and 
each arc sacred to one another. Harmony with 
nature and oneself la the ideal life (See hap- 
piness) Preeminently a lule of life and religion. 
It sought to teach aelf-sufficiencv bv a rigorous 
training of the will, a sense of duty reenforced 
by a religious teaching not unlike Calamism, a 
strong belief in the overruling power of Divine 
Providence, making men feel their own life as a 
calling and as a duty assigned bv God Although 
the Stoics defended popular religion, they ob- 
jected to the superstitions and anthropomorphical 
elements m it, and offered an allegorical interpre- 
tation of it Stoicism had a profound humanitari- 
an effect upon the development of Western juris- 
prudence See Cleanthus, Epictetus, fatej logos, 
Marcus Aurelius , Roman religions , spermatic 
word, Seneca, Zeno of Citmm. Cf Cynics 

E V Arnold, Roman Stoiciim (Cambridge 1911) . 
E Caird, Bnolution of T biology in the Greek Philoso- 
phers (Glasgow, ipof), vol 2, R D Hicks Srosc 
and Epicurean (London, 1910) , R M Weotcy, 
Stoicism and Us Influence (1927) , E Zeller, Stoics, 
Bpicuream and Sceptics (London, 1880) h b 

Stolberg, Friedrich Leopold, Graf 2 iu: (1750- 
1819) Dani«h ambaisjidor in Berhn and appointed 
president of the government m Eutin, Holstem, 
hy the Pnnce-Bjihop of Lvbecic, he embraced Ro- 
man Catholicism He wrote the fint diatmctlr 
romantic history of the church Hia contemporar- 
ict welcomed the striking religious note of hit 
work- He chiefly aimed at the recruiting of mil- 
led youth for the Catholic church The work was 
largely preoccupied with the religion of Jesus 
Christ 

(jtschtchie def Ksligtort }iJM 53 vol* 

(Hamburg, Mainz, 1606-1364) jj U 

Stole: A scarf-shaped \cstment, often of valuable 
material, worn by priest and deacons when ad- 
ministering sacraments or performing other sacred 
ntes See vestments e r ir 

Stone Lectureship: The Levi P. Stone Founda- 
tion was established at Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 187L Five lectures on the Founda- 
tion have been given annuallv since 18‘^9 In 
1883 the income of the fund was permanently 
designated by Mr Stone for lectures “upon some 
topic kindred to theological studies, pro\ided al- 
ways that the lectures shall not controvene the 
avstern of doctrine taught in the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church*” 

Koteworthv lectures were 

'B. S Storrs, "'Bernard of Cla^rvaua:, the times, the 
man., and his work ' <1873-79) , Robert Flint. Croall 
Lecture for 1887 88 ""Agnosticism' (1880-81) , Mark 
Hojifkias ""The scriptural of man ’ /iSfi2 $J5 _ 

H. J Van Drir “The djorch her and »a 


men 889 90 i R E Thompson De a e 

D The d n o de o human o ety 890 9 
M "W Ja obu A p ob m n New T ament 
m 897 98 Ad ham Ku p Ca m 

898 99 W J Be he The p ophe s a d he 
p omi e 90- 03 James O God mage a 
man and damn nh ghomdnd 
r a 903 04 D H FI nnng The 0 mat on 
in Scotland ^i90/-08; , Herman Bavmtk The 
philosophy cf revelation' (1908 09), L F Benson, 
’"The English hymn'" (1909 10) , A T Robertson, 
" The Pharisees and Jesus" (1915-16) , K, D Mac 
imlkn, ‘ Protestantism in Germany'^ (191^-n) , H 
E Dosker, "‘The Dutch Anabaptists" (19X8-19) , W 
L Phelps, Reading the Bible" {1918 19) , L F 
Benson, ' The hymnody of the Chnst'an church 
(1923 26) . Adolf Kdler, ' ‘Religion and revolution 
(1933-34) , C G Osgood, "Poctrv as a means of 
Grace" (1959-40) For a complete list, see the 
Biographical Catalogue of Princeton Theological Sem 
inary (1933). page acxvii jam 

stones in rehgion: Stones occur a? amulets and 
charms*, as centers for magical rites, as 
altars for sacrifice, as boundary stones, as phallic* 
symbols, even as gods themselves or their places 
of abode The shape, size or appearance ot 
stones gave primitive people cause to wonder 
and served to make unusual stones the objects 
of devotion Among advanced rehgiotts, the Black 
Stone of Mecca, the Ka’bah, is still kissed by 
thousands of Moslein pilgrims In India, the 
lingam as symbol of the god, la worshipped by th« 
act of pouring water or placing flower* thereon 
Red powder is also ‘iprinkied on it, doubtless m 
imitation of a blood sacrifice In Buddhism, rocks 
bearing the imprint of Gotama’s foot or hand 
■were worshipped The itupa or relic shnne was 
chiefly a great heap of stones and rubble 
Boundary stones are frequmtlv objects of vcncra 
tion sn India. 

Stones played a prominent role in the tribal 
religion of the OT Jacob called the atone on 
which he slept and dreamt, God^s house, “Bethel,” 
and anointed it (Gen 28 18)* He set up and 
consecrated a stone pillar and heap on several 
occasions Rocks served as altira* (Judg 6 20 j 
13 19) No religion ha* been without its sacred 
itones No people have lacked the imagination 
to see in them the form or apint of something 
divine and living 

See art "Stones' in Hastings Encyclopedia of Kelt 
glon and Ethics m n c 

Strauss, David Friednch: (180S-1874-) Ger- 
man tJieologian and man of letters A disciple of 
both Hcgcl and F C Baur**, while a repeient or 
tutor in philosophy at Tabmgen the young Strauss 
decided that the gospels did. not constitute the 
fundamentaJ (^dea) of religion, but rather 

they represented the temporary If orsiellung (con- 
cept) of thought to which faith was net bound 
This led to hia radical and bitterly criticized 
Lchen Jesur (1S3S) which established his reputa 
tion but wrecked his academic career overnight 
Although he accepted the historicity of Jesus, he 
refused to accept the authority of the gospels, 
denied that they were reliable accounts, and, stated 
that many of their narratives concerning Jesus, 
including his birth and childhood, bis last days 
and resurrection, and his miraculous deeds, were 
‘^ythif patterned to a great extent on O T 
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protO'tjpc.5 and propiecies This Viork, despite 
Its limitat'oiis, marks the beginnings of the mod- 
ern study ot the hte of Jesus ("See Lives of Jesus ) 
Among the more important of hi3 later contribu- 
tions are the folio-ning Chnstltche Glaubenslehre 
(1840-41), in which he posited the opposition of 
faith and knowledge and denied personal immor- 
tality, Das L'eben Jssu jur das dsutschs Volk 
(!c 564), a populai ization of his earlier life, Chrts- 
tus dss Gla'f^boKS ^,nd dtr Jesus der G^schio/ite 
(1865), a critique of Schleiermacher’s posthumous- 
ly published lectures on the life of Jesus, and 
i>tr alls ji-'-J der noJe Claube (1872), an attempt 
to harinouire idealism with the materialism of 
natural science and Daiwinianism which produced 
almost as great a reaction as his Lehen Jesa. Cf 
Ullmanti, Karl M a. 

Streeter, Burnett HiSlman (lS^'b-1937) Eng- 
lish theologian and N T scholar Canon of Here- 
ford (1915-34); Provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford (1933-37) A university teacher tor 38 
years and one of the intellectual leaders in the 
Anglican Church, Streeter is best known for his 
studies of the Gospels In his magnstm opus^ The 
Four Gospels 4 Siudy o] Origins (1924) he de- 
veloped his multiple source (four document) hy- 
pothesis of Svnoptic* relationships and origins, 
including his Protci-Luke theory which, perhaps, 
has been unduly acclaimed. In a later work stem- 
ming from hia N T studies, The Prnnsttve 
Citu’ch Studied t^'th Special Reference to the Ori- 
gins of the Christtait Menistry (1929), he reaches 
the conclusion that no one order prevailed in the 
primitive church, and expressed the hope that this 
result of historical investigation might remove one 
o” the barriers to Christian reunion As a Chris- 
tian apologist Streeter wrote several books and 
edited and contributed to others in which he at- 
tempted to show that there was no necessary con- 
ftict between science and religion This thesis is 
fully developed in Reality A Neto Correlation of 
Science and Religion (1926), in which his theory 
of knowledge, bi-representation, is presented 
Among his other writings are The Message of 
Sadhu Sun Jar iingh (1921), in collaboration with 
A J Aupusamy, The Buddha and the Christ 
(1933), and The God tuho Speaks (1936). He 
also edited and contiibuted to the following 
Foundations (1912), Concerning Prayer (1916); 
Irnmortahty (1917), The Spirit (1919), and Ad- 
venture (1928), MR 

Strong, Augustus Hopkins. (1836-1921) Bap- 
tist educator and theologian President Rochester 
Theological Seminary, 1872-1912 Author of 
S'lSiemattc Theology, £nal edition, 3 vols , 1907- 
1909, Tour of Missions (1918), provoked fun- 
damentalist controversv His proposals for a 
gre Iter Baptist L’nversity m New York City stim- 
ulated movement resulting in University of 
Chicago C.B M. 

structuralism (structural psychology) : See 

psychology, schools of. 

Stuart, Janet Brskunr (I8S7 1914) Eng uh 


nun and superior-general of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart Her writings on educational sub- 
jects, her ascetical teaching and gift of ander- 
stanoing have made her a force m the Catholic 
WOlld HAR 

Student religious orgauiaations : Christian stu- 
dent societies are as old as the universities. They 
antedate all other voluntary student orgamaations 
Some ot the most creative movements m the his- 
tory of the Chnsjau church had their beginnings 
in these societies There are recordi of societies 
in American colleges as early as 1706 
Societies at Harvard m 1721 and 1723 met 
“twice a week for the worship of God” and for 
discourses “of 20 minutes” by “one of the Society 
on any subject he pleases” — the students “taking 
turns in leadership.” In 1742 at Yale a number 
of students “associated themselves with one another 
for mutual conversation and assistance m spiritual 
things ” 

For seventv-five years the Moral Society of 
Yale (1797) exerted a powerful influence on the 
moral and religious life of the college The 
Society of Brethren (Havstack group) that formed 
around Samuel Mills at Williams College in 1806 
and Its successor at Ando' cr Seminary (1810) 
stirred up students in other colleges who formed 
student missionary societies, and awakened the 
church of New England to its foreign missionary 
responsibility leading to the formation of the first 
miss' onary sending society — the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 

From 1810 to 1858 as new colleges were 
founded on the frontier, religious societies spon 
taneouslv developed These societies seem to be as 
indigenous to colleges as professors and class 
rooms Generallv they were called Societies of 
Inquiry or Societies of Religious or Missionary 
Inquiry While there was no intercollegiate or 
world student organisation, vet these associations 
weie united in fact and spirit by a network of cor- 
resDondcnce involving societies in Great Britain 
and Europe as well as the United States They 
have always Veen, as they are todav, ecumenic in 
spirit, practising Christian felloaiship across all 
the lines that divide men — racial, geographical 
and ecclesiastical Perhaps here lies one of their 
greatest gifts to the church. "Thinks be to 
God” wrote British students to American m 1822, 
“for the gland union of believers in Christ No 
distance of place, difference of color nor adversity 
of circumstance can prevent its exercise ” 

It is against this background of indigenous, 
ecumenic, mteicoUegiate and international Chris- 
tian student societies that the history of all stu- 
dent religious organieations in American col- 
leges must be written. 

Student 11M.C.A. 1858— 

Fm more than three-quarters of a century the 
Student YMCA has been a major channel for 
voluntary student religious activity. On October 
12, 1858, students at the University of Virginia, 
dissatisfied with their scattered religious activities, 
banded together to form the first Student 
Y M CkA. It combined the onal thco- 
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commended _tKlf to ttudsitt lod fi^ultr a.Ukc 
with the result that in two decades Y M C.A ’s 
developed spontaneously m from 70 to 100 col- 
leges, generall} replacing older societies of in- 
quiry. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, m 1S77 representa- 
tives of these student Y.M.CA’s created the In- 
tercollegiate y M C A as a part of the general 
YMCA movement, calling Luther D Wi shard 
of Princeton to he the first national student 
YMCA secretary In the next decade Associa- 
tions were formed in more than 2S0 colleges. 

In answer to a cal! by the Student T M C A 
and Dwight L Moody* 2S0 students from 90 col- 
leges in 26 states came together la 1886 at Mt. 
Hermon, Massachusetts, for the first summer con- 
ference for students, beginning a way of doing 
religious work with students that has since spread 
around the world and that established the pattern 
tor the summer conferences and training insti- 
tutes for young people promoted by' the denomina- 
tions in recent years. Out of the Missionary 
awakening in the Mt Hermon conference came 
the forces which led in 1888 to the creation of 
the Student Volunteer Movement* 

In 1888 John R Mott accepted “for one year 
only” the national secretaryship of the Student 
y M,C,A,, thus faeginiiitig a Christian lay minis- 
try among students which for five decades In- 
fluenced the religious life of universities in every 
corner of the woild 

Full-time student secretaries were Introduced 
by the Y.MCA’s at Yale and Toronto in 1886 
Today, in fully 125 larger colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States, Advisory Boards of 
Student YMCA’s exist for the employment of 
secretaries, most of whom now have taken grad- 
uate work in theology for advanced degrees — 
M A , B D and Ph D Buildings as social and 
religious centers were also introduced in the late 
SO’s and have spread to most larger colleges 
These Associations have not only developed a 
wide range of social and religious activities and 
extensive service programs for the campus and 
community, but they have planetred thinking and 
action among students and faculty m the areas 
of social concerns and in interracial understand- 
ing 

The movement’s national headquarters are at 
347 Madison Ave, New York Its policies are 
determined m an annual meeting by the National 
Council of Student Christian Associations, made 
up of 100 students, secretaries, and professors 
elected by the white and Negro colleges of the 
country to represent them This Council elects 
a National Student Committee and Executive 
Committee subject to the approval of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.M C.A to administer the 
work between meetings. There are regional of- 
fices, councils and secretaries lo each section of 
the country In 1943 more than 100000 imdenti 
arc banded toje^cr in tie work of 600 local 


student Y M CLA. s. The raoVEanen has been 
ortunatr in s success on of natio s c ecu ca 
Luther D W"sha d (IS 7 1888) John R- Mott 
( gSSL 9 5) Divd R Porter (19 5 934 
Arthur Ro and Elbott ( 934-1943) and R_ H 
Edwin Espy (1943- ) 

World’s Si-udsrit Chr'tsHan. Federatton, 1893 

Ardently desiring to achieve a union of Chris- 
tian students of all lands, John R Mott and 
Luther D Wishard, representing Christian stu- 
dents of USA and Canada and the beginning 
Student Christian Movements m foreign mission 
lands, joined British, German and Scandinavian 
leaders of Student Christian Movements ih the 
ancient castle of Vadstena on the shores of Lake 
Vettern in Sweden in August, 1895, to form the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, which the 
late Bishop Charles H Brent once described 
as “the greatest movement of the Spirit of God 
in modern times ” The Federation has no m 
dividual membership but is a union of autonomous 
national student Christian movements — only one 
movement in a country being rtcugniaed for 
membership In the United States, in 1943, 
denominational groups as well as the YMCA, 
YWCA and S V M may unite with the Federa 
tion through the Provisional Council of the 
WS C F Regular or affiliated movements are 
found m more than 40 nations and its General 
Committee meetings once m three vears bring to 
gether students and professois from every race and 
nation and communion of the Christian Church 

It organised and directed in WoiId War No t 
and in the reconstruction period following — as 
It IS also doing in World War No 2 — an ex- 
tensive program of relief fop dislocated student 
groups, student refugees and prisoners of war in 
Asia and Europe, and m many open and hidden 
ways kept lines' for spiritual communication open 
between students in enemy countms 

The World headquarters is at 1 3 Rue Calvin, 
Geneva, Switzerland Since 193? Robert Mackie 
of the British Movement has been its secretary 
Its magazine published quarterly la Th$ Studersf 
World Its work and woild conferences held 
since 1900 have established the pattern for the 
ecumenical World council of Churches and most 
of the leaders for movements of the Church have 
come from its ranks The present general secre 
tary of the World Council ot Churches, Dr 
W. A. Yisaer t'Hooft is the former general secre- 
tary of the W S C F. 

Student YW.CjJ 
(lea y WCA) 1873- 

The first student Y.M.C A ’s in coeducational 
colleges had women as well as men members 
The first separate Student YWCA was formed 
at Illinois State Normal School m 1872 allhough 
prior to this date there were in most of the early 
women’s colleges and coeducational institutions 
young ladies’ religious and moral societies Be- 
tween 1880 and 1885 many separate women’s As- 
sociations were formed and in August, 1886, at 
Like Generi, WiKonun, 19 women itnricnti met 
u rep tauvci of 80 Allocutions to form the 
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National YWCA Miss Nettie Dunn of Hills- 
dale Colli’fr^ fas called to be its national secre- 
tary 

In !S94 it became a charter member of the 
World’s YWCA and in 1 906 under the leader- 
sh p of Miss Grace Dodg-e it united with the 
Women’s Christian Association to form the Na- 
tional Board of the YWCA Like the Student 
Y M C A it developed local and national secre- 
taryships, summer student conferences, and in ad- 
dition to the social and religious pioneering that 
characterised the student Y M C A it has always 
performed two functions unique to it as a 
women’s movement It has been a center for 
women’s student life on most_ campuses, offering 
many opportunities fur growth and leadership 
not otherwise available for women students to 
the same degree as for men students, it has also 
achieved great solidarity with the general YM, 
CA movement in its struggle for better condi- 
tions for women and children in the nation’s life 
and for more of interracial equality 

The national headquarters are at 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York It bands together fully 
100,000 women students m more than 600 col- 
leges and universities Miss Eleanor French 
(1943) is Executive Secretary It has regional 
councils and secretaiies and its national poliaes 
are made by the National Student Council of 
the YWCA, subject to the approval of the 
National Board of the YWCA 

Nationsil Intercollegiate Chrtsti&n Counal 

Since 1920, locally and nationally, the Student 
YWCA and V M C.A.'s have been increasing 
their areas of cooperative work — locally through 
councils and in many cases united Student Chris- 
tian. Associations, and nationally through the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Council Its mem- 
bership IS made up of the National Student 
Councils of the Y M-C.A and Y.W C A. It 
is not an overhead organisation but a council 
tlirough which the two Associations can think 
and work together without breaking their con- 
nections with the parent YMCA and YWCA 
organizations. It meets annually for national policy 
making and entrusts the carrying out of these 
to an administrative Committee and various 
program commissions which meet frequently dur- 
ing the year The executive secretaryship of 
N I.C C alternates each year between the two 
movements Summer student conferences in all 
parts of the country are now on a joint basis The 
Nice has led the two movements on many 
social issues, Its Christian message and church- 
manship policies, and m the adoption of advanced 
interracial policies and practices. In many cases 
locally or regionally a man or a woman is em- 
ployed jointly by the Associations to give leader- 
ship on behalf of both movements. 

Church Student Movements (1900- ) 

The Church has always ministered to the re- 
ligious needs of students through the parish church 
and religiously founded colleges Specialized minis- 
tries to the religious needs of students and the 
rag t of den oaal itndiiit oigam 


aations are, however, quite recent They are the 
result of the rapid growth of public higher edu- 
cation By 1910 It was apparent to educational 
leaders of the Protestant denominations and of 
the Roman Catholic Church that in any given 
state there were already more of the churches’ 
students in the state universities than there were 
in the colleges of the denomination This led to 
local experimentation with church student pro- 
grams and to decisions by the larger denominations 
to provide special pastoral, program and teaching 
leadership for students in state universities Um 
versify pastors V'ere employed by national and 
state agencies of the denomination m cooperation 
with the parish church and attached to the local 
churches in the state university centers as full- 
time student workers Gradually about the cam- 
puses of larger state universities fine student 
houses (“a home away from home”) have been 
built as centers for student religious program and 
activity The term jonniattort was £rst used by 
the Methodists at the University of lUinois when 
in 1913 they incorporated their student program 
under the leadership of Rev (now Bishop) 
James C. Baker as the Wesley Foundation of the 
University of Illinois In 1916 the term Weslev 
Foundation was officially adopted for its student 
progiam in state universities by the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church Other 
denominations later adopted similar terms, the 
Presbyterians (Westminster Foundation), Con- 
gregationalists (Pilgrim Foundation), Baptists 
(Roger Williams Clubs), and Episcopalians (Can- 
terbury Clubs) All of this work has been es 
tablished by national leadership of the denomina 
tions and has been subsidized by grants from na 
tional and state denominational educational 
agencies. 

The gradual adoption of the society idea for 
the denominational student program underscores 
a fact of immense importance The denomma 
tions m the first two decades of this century 
followed their students in state universities with 
university pastors who were to give pastoral 
leadership It was in the mam a vtork of the <fe- 
ncminathns for ttteir students In the past two 
decades it hag become a work of as well as for 
students based on the principles pioneered by 
earlier student societies and especially bv the 
S C A . The local denommationa! student socie- 
ties today are generally as clearly student led and 
in spirit as ecumenic as are the Student Christian 
Associations and they too are expressions of the 
student religious society tradition 

The Lutheran and Episcopal policy has been 
to strengthen the parish church as the center for 
its ministry to students with a lesser emphasis 
on special student workers However among 
Lutheran students there has grown up the Luther- 
an Student Association of America with clubs in 
most colleges where there are Lutheran students 
The Southern Baptists have followed the Student 
Movement pattern, organizing locally Baptist 
Student Unions and promoting statewide and 
Southwide student conferences diat attract large 
numbers of rtndcaiti- Tbci “ itndeait con- 
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ference at Ridgecrest, N C. is the largest annual 
gtthering of students In the United States Since 
the reunion of the Methodist Church, the teim 
Methodist Student Movement has been used to 
describe both the Wesley Foundations tn state in- 
stitutions and the Methodist fellowships in Metho- 
dist colleges 

The national admmiatration of the denomina- 
tional programs centers in the university depart- 
ments of the Boards of Education of the various 
denominations Through the University Com- 
mission of the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation — national plans are made for strengthen- 
ing denominational work and for interdenomina- 
tional student activity Much cooperative work is 
done among the denominations and with the 
Christian Associations through local campus re- 
ligious councils, through joint regional move- 
ments like the New England S C M and through 
national agencies like the War Emergency Coun- 
cil for Student Christian work In a number of 
larger universities, denominations and Christian 
Associations pool their leadership and financial 
resources for the strengthening both of local 
churth’s ministry to students and interdenomina- 
t onal work 

College Caihohe Clttbs 

In iS30 Catholic students at the University of 
Wisconsin met in the home of Mrs. John Melvm 
to form the Melvin Catholic Club. This was one 
of the earliest of the college Catholic clubs Others 
were formed in this decade at 'Vale, Harvard and 
Michigan Today they are found m more than 
SOO colleges and universities The first of these 
to be named Newman Club in honor of Cardinal 
Newman* — a name now wtdelv used—was at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1894 Pope Leo 
XIII* urged the erection of chapels at institutions 
like O"'ford as a means of safeguarding the faith 
of Catholic students In I90S Pope Pius X* is- 
sued h a encyclical Acerio Ntints commanded “the 
establishment of schools of religion for teaching 
the truths ot our faith and the precepts of Chnst- 
lan morality’' to youths attending “such public 
institutions wherein no mention is made of re- 
ligion.” This pronouncement greatly accelerated 
the formation of College Catholic Clubs. The 
movement has had the warm support of the 
American hierarchy and the reasons given for en- 
couraging the formation of clubs, the erection of 
student chapels and the support of chaplains have 
been almost identical with those of the Protestant 
tdenominations for the support of their student 
religious organizations The Federation of Col- 
lege Catholic Clubs was formed in 1915 at the 
home of Mrs John Phillips in New York City 
and its first conference was held in 1916 The 
Federation has aroused the interest of the hier- 
archy and the lait) in the student problem, has 
raised funds for Newman Hails, secured the ap- 
pointment of chaplains and drawn together in the 
program of Catholic action large numbers from 
the more than 85,000 Catholic students in some 
600 non-Catholic The Federation 

tional and co ahorvtes wrth Fas R 


a world-wide organization of Catholic students 
similar to the World's Student Chilstian Federa- 
t'on The Federation recognizes first the authority 
of each bishop, and, as a Fedeiatioa working with 
clubs in the U. S , has been placed as a separate 
division in the Educational Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference with head- 
quarters In Washington, D C. 

B^Tiik Hillsl KouTfeleiXtoti’ 

While Jewish cultural and religious societies 
have had a place in the universities for many 
yens — notably such societies as the Intercollegiate 
Menorah Society and Avukah — yet it was not 
until 1923 that a special rel'gious and social 
program was developed among Jewish students 
conparable m any wav to the denominational uni- 
versity pastorate This new Jewish youth move- 
ment — the Hilltl Foundation — is sponsored by 
B’nai B’nth, a national o’'der nearly a century 
old The movement is the product of the vnon 
and perseverance of a young rabbi, the late Eeii- 
j.irain Fratikel, who had been serving as a bi- 
weekly student rabbi at Champaign, where the 
University of Illinois is located Unon his or- 
dination in 1923 he determined to remain in 
Champaign and organize a student center for 
the growing body of Jewish students He had 
the support of the Champaign Jewish community 
and of a group of earnest and pubhc-spirited men 
m Chicago Largely through their assistance 
the first year of the Hillel Foundation was suc- 
cessfully completed In the next year, the project, 
with all of its potentialities, was offered to the 
Executive Committee of B’nai-B’rith, which un- 
dertook sponsorship for the movement This de- 
cision was approved at the international conven- 
tion of the Order, m 1925, and a great Jewish 
student movement was launched 

The Hillel Foundations consciously followed 
the patterns developed by the Christian Associa- 
tions and the denominations, making of the local 
organization “a democratic institution, governed by 
a student council elected by the Jewish student 
body ” They steadily seek to increase the areas 
of cooperation and work with Christian student 
groups to increase interfaith understanding 

At two points a Hillel Foundation differs from 
other denominational toundations 

1 It 18 not under the control of the syna- 
gogues locally or nationally In this respect it is 
an txtra-chuTch agency like the YMCA. and 
YWCA 

2. Its religious and social aims are inextricably 
interwoven with the necessity for preserving 
Jewish nitegrity, training students in negleaed 
elements of Jewish culture, surrounding the Jew- 
ish college student wltli a Jewish atmosphere, 
social, educational and religious “Except for this 
distinctive Jewish cultural note, the report of a 
Hillel Foundation would read very much like 
that of a Wesley, Westminster, or Pilgrim Founda- 
tion ” 

Hillel Foundations, like tliose of the Christian 
denominations, have been organired in the larger 
state and iiadepeadeat univers'ticf whe-e the need 
hu and where there has been 
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the jreateit ccacenltatioc. oi Jewish Uudeats- Bj 
1930 there were foundations lo 12 universities, 
in 1943 there arc foundations in more than 80 
un versitica, a number that is being- rapidly in- 
creased because of the war emergency 

Dr Ahnrri L Sachar, DitecIot of the Fotmda- 
tion at the Universitj of Illinois, is the Na- 
tonal Diiector of the B’nai B’rith HlUel Founda- 
tion with office at Champaign, Illinois cps 

Student Volunteer Movement for Foreija 

Missions: An agency for promoting missionary 
interest among college students and rerruiting 
candidates tor service under the various mission 
Boards of North America 

This Movement originated in the first Y MCA 
confeience for college students, convened by D i 
Moodj* and held at Mt Hermon, Mass in July 
1886 Despite the absence of official plans for 
missionary promotion, Robert Wilder from Prince- 
ton awakened much interest -imong the 2S1 dele- 
gates. One hundred of them signed a statement 
already used at Princeton, “We are willing and 
desirous, if God permit, to become foreign mia- 
aiouaiies” In 1836-87 Wilder and John For- 
man, both India born and from Princeton, visited 
162 colleges and theological seminaries and en- 
rolled over 2(100 Student Volunteers Robert 
Speer was the travelling secretary m 1889-90 and 
enrolled 1100 in 110 schools By 1891 the total 
was 6200 

Formal organiration was effected in 1883 and 
the Movement, though autonomous, became the 
m ssionarj department of the student Christian 
Assoc itions and the recruiting agenev for the 
mission Boards of the churches In 1900 the 
Movement was incorporated and the headquarters 
were set up in Mew York From 1888 to 1920 
the chairman of the executive committee was John 
R Mott who was one oi the “Mt Hermon Hun- 
dred” and an influential leader in the student 
Y M C A. He did mueii to unify the various 
phases of the student Christian movement and to 
relate them to the grotsing missionary prog'-am 
of the churches 

The program of the Movement included 
campus visits by travelling secretaries and the 
promotion of voluntary mission study classes 
which in 1919 enrolled 47,681 college students 
Most noted were the Quadrennial Conventions 
which began m 1891 and became widely noted 
fur the”- site and cnthuaiasm. as well as for their 
slogan, “The cvangeliaation of the world in this 
generation” The eighth was held in 1920 and 
drew b890 people from 949 schools Each stu- 
dent generation was thus faced with a missionary 
appeal bf such noted leaders at John R. Mott, 
Robert E Speer, G. Sherwood Eddy, Robert P- 
Wilder and others 

Between 1886 and 1936 the Movement en- 
rolled Just under 50,000 Student Volunteers, of 
which number over 13,000 sailed to the foreign 
miss. on fields These Volunteers constituted about 
half of the total number of missionaries sent out 
Gifts for inisaions were stimulated so that In 
191S-19 over $303 OOO contributed by stu- 


dent religious organ, zationa * By 1920 the Move- 
ment was the recognized recruiting agency for 
the mission Boards and its ideologv and objectives 
served as a unifying center for all branches of 
the student Christian movement 

The last two decades have been marked by 
confusion and decline in both the general student 
Chi-istian movement and In the missionary pro- 
gram of the churches Accordingly the work and 
influence of the Movement have greatly decreased 
Ev 1940 only a small staff remained and both the 
objectives and reiatioashipa ot the Movement had 
become less clear 

John R Mott, Ftve Decadss Arid a Boftperd Vtgw 
C!9V?> , Clarence P Shedd, Twa Csniurrss oi Stu- 
dent Ch-islian Movejneu'i (I9i43 Fobett P 'Wilder, 
Tie OrsAt ComrKIssion (1916 1 , William M Eeahm, 
Facterj tn the Deteloprneni of the Student Volurteer 
Mftiemsnl for Foreran Misstotu, unpublished disserta 
tion at University of Chicago (1941) wmb 

Students’ Lectureship Pii Missions, The Stu- 
dents’ Lectures on Missions were endowed in 1893 
bv the students of Princeton Theological Seminarv 
■with the generous assistance of James Shepard 
Demis A course of five lectures on foreign mis- 
sions has been given annually Among the lec 
turers there have been inanv famous missionaries, 
as Robert Eliot Speer, John R Mott, Charles 
Roger Watson, Wilfred T Grenfell, Sir Andrew 
Fraser, Charles E Scott, Samuel M Zwatner, 
J. C R Ewing, Webster E Browning, Charles 
Allen Clark, Augustus K Reitchauer, John Van 
Ess, Albert E. Dodd, John A Mackay, Njeol 
Macnicol, Kenneth Scott Latourette, William 
Paton 

For a complete list of lectures consult *the Bt 
ographical Catalogue of the Seminary (1933) page 
XXX, jam 

Stundists: See Russian sectarianism 

Stundobaptists See Russian sectarianism 

Stylites See anchoret 

Suarez, Francisco- (1J4S-16!7) Spanish Jesuit* 
theologian, known as Doctor Eximius As a re- 
ligious he was firmly devoted to prayer and 
mortification, a tireless worker, humble and 
modest. As a theologian he taught in the rank- 
ing educational centers of hia dav, at Avila, Se- 
govia, Valladolid, Rome, Alcala, Salamanca, and 
Coimbra. He also taught philosophy at Avila and 
Segovia His voluminous writings testify to their 
author’s marvellous grasp of the field, his depth 
of thought and clarity of expression They have 
merited many Scholastic commentaries WH 

Bubdeacon: One who has received the lowest of 
the three Major Orders, -which culminate in the 
priesthood He assists the deacon at the altar, 
sings the epistle during a Solemn High Mass, and 
washes the sacred linens used at Mass*. w h 

subjective idealism. See idealism, subjective 

sublapsarianisml (sid, under, laprur, fall) The 

doctr'nc wh h fcoliis tha‘ God did not decree 
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the FsU * of man bo foroair t, thm h Id ng the 
decrees or repiobarson and election** to be 
■■Klfai dinate to the fact of the Fall 

Held by some of the orthodox Dutch Cal- 
Mnists Neither rejected nor afSrmedj as such, at 
the Synod of Dort*, but congenial to the ortho- 
dox See predestination Cf infralaps arianisirij 
supralapsariaaism. E p.b. 

subliminal self; (Lat, stih, under the 

threshold) A term used m the 1 890*3 by F. W. H 
Myers, and subsequently made popular in religious 
psychology (now much less commonly used), to 
designate what vms believed to he the larger por- 
tion of the self Ivmg below the level (threshold) 
of consciousness vet constantly influencing thought 
and behavior. The unconscious factors or pioces- 
ses comprohended under the terra are now widely 
recognised the influence of racial history, infan- 
tile and childhood conditionings (habits acquired 
through suggestion and imitation*, and complexes 
of ideas and emotions accumulated around trau- 
matic ei perienccs), dream mechanism", short^iut 
problem-solving, dissociation, etc The inteipreta- 
tion of such factors and processes, however, is 
not uniform, some psjchologists regarding them 
as purely physiological mechanism:, others as 
predominantly psychological or mental (Fieud*, 
for example, speaks of “unconscious psychic 
states”) WiHiari James* used the concept of 
the subliminal oi subconscious self to suggest the 
area of human experience' in which contact with 
the Divine Life may occur {Vartettes, SIl if) See 
mysticiwn. k t n 

subordinationism' (fr Lat. luiardnatCy to sub- 
ordinate) A modern term referring in general to 
any interpretation of the Doctrine of the Trinity* 
which treats the hecond or Third Persons as meta- 
physically infeiior to the First, but applied in pii- 
ticular to those early views of the relation be- 
tween the Son and the Father (and incidentally to 
the relation of the Holy Spirit* with the Son and 
the Fatner) which anticipated, but fell short of, 
the Nicetie formuLition of consubstantiality 
(homoousia*) and the subsequently definitive Sy«t- 
bolum Qutam^ue* (Athanasian Creed). k.t.r. 

BItbsistence ; (Lat suhsisi^ere, fr under, 

sistere, cause to stand) In most current usage, the 
kind of being attributable to relations between 
terms, or to any possible object of thought, 
whether or not the object exists, and whether or 
not It IS an object of actual thought In scholas- 
ticism, an individuahxmg mode of a substance 

L H Dew 

substance; (Lat substa-^tta, fr. sub, under, sta'e, 
to stand) The real being 'whu.h possesses attributes, 
endures through change, and underlies external ap- 
pearances The essence of an existenL Philos- 
ophers differ concerning the questions whether sub- 
stance IS one (Spinoaa) or many (Leibniz), know- 
able (.Aristotle) or unknow-able (Hume), material 
(Demociitus) or mental (Lotze), etc. n s new 

anbatanice, Anrtoteliao Sec AniiofJe and AHi- 
to m 
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aubrtitiitioiiary thopnea Sec rcdcmpCion sit 
isfacttoHi 

sudra’ The lowest of the four traditional vamas 
or castes in India. The three upper castes are 
called the twice born The Sudra, formed, accord- 
ing to Rig-Veda* X, from the feet of the Puru- 
sba*, performs the humble, menial tasks in Indian 
societjr Still below the sudra -s the outcaste or 
untouchable, though the line of demaication is not 
sharply drawn between them and the Sudras 

c s B 

suffering. See atonement, evil, passion, perfect 
sufficient cause. Sec cause 

suffragan- A diocesan bishop is cuffragan to his 
archbishop — by analogy an auxiliary bishop* is so 
called in mediaeval English and modern Anglican 
usage B.R H 

Suffstn. .'I system of Mohammedan mysticism, 
aiising chiefly in Persia The Arabic sufi, means 
wool, ind refers to the woolen garments worn by 
such ascetics from the 2nd century In common 
with Ilindui'.ra and Christiaii'ty it offers steps 
toward u.iion with God, as repentance, abstinence, 
renunciation, poverty, patience, trust. Love is the 
kiv to the Sift ethics The most bnlhint poetry 
of Persia* IS Suji. Recent rcvivaJs appear m 
Egypt and Turkey -See Alfarabi , dervish, Mo- 
hammedamsin, tauhid s ’ e I 

suggestion : (Lat, suggsstto) The process by 
which an individual tends uncritically to accept, 
as true or normative, ideal and attitudes to which 
he IS exposed, The tendency to such credulous re 
spouse IS the psychological law directly exploited 
by much commeicta! advertising and political 
propaganda More important, it is a chief factor 
in the individuil’s conformity to the mores and 
prevailing attitudes of the group or groups to 
which he belongs, and no W'hcre more obviously 
than in the I'fe of the cultus Suggestibility tends 
to dimmish with increase m critical intelligence 

E T R 

suicide: Self-destruction by the intentional taking 
of one’s life Although now held to be repic 
hensible li gaily, morally and leligiously in the 
Woit, various positions have been taken toward it 
historically from approval and wru recommenda- 
tion of it under certain circumstances (as in 
Stoicism* and Japan) to positive condemnation 
On the whole the Chttstian cliurch has con- 
demned it unqualifiedly as an offense against 
God’s will, grace and judgmi-nt The recent 
trend is to .tttiibutft it to insanity oi to personal 
disorganization viewed as a funefun of social 
disorgnni. ation See hankirij seppuku 
Foe historical survey see Hastmg's Encyihpaedia 
ef Relinte/n and Ethics. For contemporary interprets 
tion sec hntyclopasdia Brilanmca and R S Cavan 
Suicide (1928) 

Sulpiclans: Members of the Congregation of St 
Su"p ce, founded ~n 164-2 by M Olic a F ench 
p CTt The Congregalion take* U name from t* 
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£ c ab hm n The I fe -wo fc f he Su p 
c na s o p epa e uovng men to h p e tisood 

■a H 

Sumerians rehg on of See Me po am n e 
iigjons 

Sunttma Theologica . The samma tkeologtiM is 
a “compendium containfn^ brief, systematic, com- 
prehensive and well thought out evposition of the 
principal truths of Christian doctrine” It devel- 
oped out of the scntencebooks, which began to he 
compiled in the late patristic and early tnediaieval 
period, and which at first -were impersonal collec- 
tion of e'ccerpis {^ententiss') from the wnrings of 
the Fathers of the Church. In systematic presen- 
tation these works continued to develop, while 
they gradually became more peraonal, especially 
from the early twelfth century on By the late 
twelfth centurj, therefore, the character of the 
sentencebooka had greatly changed, and to denote 
this change the title sattima tkeologtca began to 
appear around the turn of the thirteenth century. 
The best known of sentencebooka is the Librt IV 
Senlintturwii composed by Peter Lombard* be- 
tween 1 140-1152, the greatest summa is the 
Siimma Thealogtea, written by St Thomas Aqui- 
nas* between 1267-1273 This latter work la 
divided into three parts, of which the first two are 
each in turn oitidEd uj.to two paita la general, 
part one treats of God, part two of man and hta 
relations to God, part three of Christ in his In- 
carnation and in his continuation through the 
Church and her sacraments. St. Thomas com- 
pleted this work only as far as part three, question 
ninety, article four The scholastic method of han- 
dling theological questions, so well etemplified in 
St Thomas’ Summa, developed during the hun- 
dred years or so immediately preceding its writ- 
ing, and has its origin principally m the Sic ei 
non of Peter Abailard* and m the logical works 
of Arhtotle*, all of which became available in 
translation to scholars in the West only in the 
twelfth century See Sentences. fsm. 

surnmum bonum; {Lat , the highest good) The 
highest ideal of conduct The good is the object 
of desire, “that at which all things aim” (Aris- 
totle, iVjc Etk , I, 1, i), It IS substantially iden- 
tical in meaning with value* Gieek ethics, dom- 
inated by the idea of the highest good, was tele- 
ological, in contrast with the torrmlism of Kan- 
tian ethics The central proOlem of Greek ethics 
was the definition of the surnmum bonttm Al- 
though Plato (Socrates)** identified the good with 
pleasure in the P-^otagoras and then repudiated 
this identification in the Go-'gias, he hesitated to 
commit himseif to any definition of the Idea of 
the Good {Ref 506DE) Aristotle described it 
as happiness (See eudaemon.sm ) The hedamsts 
(see Cjrenaics, Epicureanism) found it to be 
pleasure, either physical or mental Tie Cynics* 
declared that the summum bonum is knowledge, 
while the Stoics*, nearer to Kant, found it solely 
in a good will (independent of “externals”)- JFot 
the Neo-Platonists*, as for many Christian mys- 
tics, the surtimum bonttm was the union of the 
tool W‘th God. See axiology. 
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sun, sun Tfvofsh p Sun myths are £ und n the 
my boge o at as The un has been one 
of the nioat persistent and ancient objects of 
interest of the human race Sun symbols occur 
in Jfeolithic deposits around the globe Max 
Mue’lcr ascribed to sun worship the earliest form 
of religion But it cannot be assumed that sun 
myths and symbols are always evidence of sun 
worship The elaborate calendars of ancient peo- 
ples and the simple calculations of the most 
P'-iKi>tnre tribes on. the course of the sun, reveal 
other Interests associated with the sun The ob 
served relation of the sun to food production gave 
the shaman his clue to weather prediction and 
crop protection In more advanced civiliaations, 
such as the Babylonian and Mayan, the study 
of the sun’s movements, correlated jvith that of 
moon and stars, led Co the science or astronomy 
and aided the development of mathematics 

Sun worship reached its highest development 
in Egypt, Mexico and Japan. It wap only m 
Mccico that this development was accompanied 
by a high degree of perfection of astronomical and 
mathematical sciences In Egypt, the pyramids 
were probably associated with sun-worship as 
shown by their onenlation. The stna god Ra 
persists through Egyptian ancient history In the 
13 th century B C Ikhnaton* established a 
monotheistic religion of high ethical character, 
centering about the sun god Aton, represented by 
a disk with rays extended as beneficent hands 
Solar worship spread to Greece and into Western 
Europe lu Mexico, the Mayans pictured the 
sun god as a jaguar Human sacrifice came to 
be associated with the cult. Their priests worked 
out an exhaustive calendar and mathematical 
tables. 4mong other American Indians there was 
the Sun dance of the Plain Indians, the vision 
expcntni-e of the Crow in Montana (sec Lowie, 
Prsm live Religion') and the ceremonial offering of 
sivred meal to the dawn by the Pueblo in Arizona 
In Japan, the royal house ii believed to stem 
from the Svn goddess Amate-asu* and to have 
mauitamed an unbroken line for 26 centuries Her 
earliest mythologies, centering about this solar 
cult, are associated with the struggle for food 
against a harsh climate. 

In all solar cults, the sun represents healing, 
fru'tful qualities. And m the ethical religions, as 
that of .'(ton, the Sun was a harsh judge of men’s 
deeds as well as a benevolent sovereign 

iw n c 

Sunday Prior to the late sixteenth century Chris- 
tianity did not identify Sabbath and Lord’s Day 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and other early Protcatant 
reformers taught that the Sabbath was abrogated in 
Cfiviatianity. Calvin thought it an insult to the 
Jews to change their dav It was English Pur- 
itanism* which first identified Sunday with Sab- 
bath and the Westminster Confession of Faith* 
popularized the innovation m 1647 New Eng- 
land Congregationalism* introduced this new the 
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oiogy to America and all Amancait Calvinistic 
groups promoted it Opposition to First Da/ 
Saobath in colonial days was led bv the Rogerenes 
and Seventh Day Baptists who were joined by 
the Seventh Day Adventists** in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. The invention of the automobile 
and the building of good roads are destroying both 
Seventh and First Day Sabbaths See Lord’s Dayi 
Sabbatarianism, Puritan, sabbath, Christian, 

C K M 

Sunday School Council of the Evangelical 
Denominations; See Sunday School movement 
in the United States 

Sunday School movement in the United 

States, Estetitially an evangelical Protestant en- 
deavor to provide religious education in schools 
held on Sunday, promotional and instructional 
aspects of growth designable by periods, as fol- 
lows 

I Sporadic BagmKings, 1674-1 81 S Catecheti- 
cal^'Centered Instruction of Children First prac- 
tical application of the Sunday School idea in 
America is credited to Rovbuiy, Massachusetts, 
where m 167+ childien are claimed to have been 
gathered for Sunday religious instruction, details 
uicertain Thereafter urtil 1816 followed a com- 
paratlaely ineffectual struggle to achieve more than 
fitful local expression For over a century prog- 
ress was virtually negligible, only a few accounts 
of activity of Rovbury type slipp, ng into histori- 
cal record, notice so limited in most instances 
as to kave authenticity of report open to question. 
It was not until Robert Raikes popularised the 
Sunday School in England in the l/SO’s and 
news of his success crossed the Atlantic that any- 
thinfc like a Sunday School “movement” took 
shape m America 

The basic features of the Raikes’ scheme ap- 
pealed to the current evangelical temper Being a 
philanthropic plan for ameliorating the condition 
of poor and neglected children, it naturally fell 
m line with mounting evangelical missionary 
spirit Considerably more significant, however, 
was the thoToughlv lay character of the project 
Lay promoted, lay supported and lay taught, in- 
creasingly on the voluntary principle, the Raikes’ 
school offered the ordinary religious individual a 
means of practical service unlike any he had had 
before No longer need his revival-engendered 
evangelical zeal remain pent-up for lack of con- 
crete expression 

Thus there cropped up, 178S-1815, a fair num- 
ber of Sunday Schools based on the new English 
model First recorded of these was a home-con- 
ducted project of William Elliott, a Methodist 
layman who aimed to better the condition of the 
white children, servants and slaves working 
on his Virginia (Accomack County) estate By 
1790 enthusiasm had spread sufficiently m die 
South to prompt the Charleston (SC) Methodist 
Conference to urge the establishment of “Sunday 
Schools” for “poor children, white and black”, 
such to be held “in or near the place of public 
Worship' a ndfT the ' ' 'p of “persons” «p- 
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pointed by church officials Poor attendance, how- 
ever, soon Induced the Conference to abandon 
official appointments and return the cause to its 
luit’al base of voluntary lay initiative Mean- 
time, the mo/ement was spreading northward, 
devoid of fast denominational ties, to eipenence 
better reception Bv 1791 Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston had each initiated a project m 
Sunday instruction of needy children Occasionally 
satellite adventures developed, tvpified in the 
East by the Pawtucket (R 1 ) Sunday School for 
cotton mill youth, in the West by the Pittsburgh 
effort to provide Sunday instruction for frontier 
children 

Still the movement remained essentially a 
scries of uncoordinated local efforts Only ac- 
tivity in Philadelphia appears to have enjoyed a 
degree of extended infiuence There, in 1790 
under the leadership of the Reverend William 
White, a group of citicens of varied faith united 
to form the “First Day or Sunday Sdiool Society” 
for the purpose of systematic promotion of the 
Raikes-tvpe school Rooms were secured in various 
parts of the city, teachers employed and classes 
begun During the first ten years some 2,000 
underprivileged children were so served with re- 
ligious instruction Thereafter success was less 
marked Finally, on account of encroachments 
upon the curriculum of the newly founded Penn- 
sylvania school svstem of which it had been 
largely the inspiration and to difficuities of the 
war y'eare, the society closed its schools in 1814 
and turned its attention to less conspicuous pro- 
motion of the voluntary lay-taught school 

The instructional aspects of the period prior to 
introduction of the Raikea-type school are ob- 
scure Thereafter a general plan of operation 
becomes apparent Children between the ages of 
six and twelve or fourteen were chief objects of 
attention j pre-school, adolescent and adult ages 
practically ignored School sessions of five to 
eight hours on a single Sunday were not unusual, 
time being equally divided before and after morn- 
ing worship service Lengthy session was dictated 
by course of study Inasmuch as the children 
taught were highly underprivileged, pupil illiteracy 
was so universal as to require elementary instrue- 
tion in reading, writing, spelling, etc before much 
progress could be made in religious improvement 
Thus the early Sunday School dispensed both 
rudimentary and religious education, a dual service 
that required keeping scholars the greater part 
of the day Religious emphasis was maintained 
throughout by einplavment of Cathechism* and 
Bible as basic texts, a conscious yet forced limita- 
tion of teaching materials, since other text-books 
would not have been available in quantity even if 
desired Choice of catechism varied with sponsor- 
ing group, all historic Protestant catechisms as 
well as the private adaptations of Watts, Rayner 
and Packard seeing use The Bible played a 
secondary role, being used chiefly as a reader, 
passages chosen with view to illustrating cate- 
chetical teaching. 

The ultimate aim of instruction in this period 
appears that of righting the child with God by 
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esposingr him to and urging his acceptance of 
“correct doctrine” It was a material-centered 
program, theology and preparation for the other 
world in the foreground, children in the hacfc- 
grounn Gradation of materials to suit the age 
of child non-cEistent in the modern sense although 
the catechisms of Watts and the Methodist Church 
made a special eifort to word complex doctrines 
more simply for the younger ages Memonter 
catechetical method of teaching requiring pupils 
to memonre answers to questions asked by pre- 
ceptoi added appreciahlv to the educational or- 
deal. The introduction of the reward ticket (ca 
1811) to liven enthusiasm indicates rather clearly 
that the process was an ordeal 

II PromoUon hy Uaton, heydey 1816-1858 
TransiUoth Co Bible-Csrtiered Cu-rrti^uliim and 
Halting Advance foviard Standardisieticn ef 
Mafetrals and Method With the close of the 
W-ir of 1812 the stage was set for a Sunday 
School boom Restored transatlantic communi- 
cation brought fresh suggestions of way and means 
of promotion from England. Renewed interest 
!H education and religion created a favorable 
atmosphere for their application Welling na- 
tional spirit encouraged application on a nation- 
wide scale 

The forward surge began in New York City 
in 1816 with the joint founding of the “Female 
Society for Promotion of Sabbath Schools” and 
the “New York Sunday School Union Society”, 
the former to promote work among women and 
girls of the city, the latter among boys Though 
thoroughly lay organizations, by the end of their 
first year they had together under their care 4-4' 
schools, 5,200 scholars and several hundred 
teachers, a numhet of denominations being repre- 
sented in the endeavor 

The founding of the Sunday and Adult School 
Union in Philadelphia in 1817 proved to be 
even more eventful Announcing the nation as 
Its mission field, this Union steadily forged ahead 
to gain unquestioned precedence, By 1824 there 
were m its connection 723 schools, 7,300 teachers 
and 49,619 scholars representing seventeen states, 
the District of Columbia and various Protestant 
faiths In addition, major responsibility for pub- 
lishing Sunday School literature had been as- 
sumed 

Clearly bested as promotional agencies the 
New York societies magnanimously chose to be- 
come auMliaries to the Philadelphia Union and 
urged other local societies not yet affiliated to do 
the same The Union responded bv changing its 
charter and name to suit Che situation, becoming 
on May 25, IS24 the American Sunday School 
Union pledged to 1) Secure unity of effort 2) 
Circui.nte appropriate literature m every part of 
the land 3) Plant a Sunday School wherever 
there was a population, 

For approximately forty years the “American” 
Union held its position as central agency of Sun- 
day School progress m America, hut it was an 
up hill, down-hiU existence The first ten years 
■were mostly up Within eighteen months nearly 
400 local and regional umonq represeatuig 22 
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of the 24 states lined up with the mam effort, 
■flv hereupon the Union settled back to consolidate 
gains rather than stress further auxiliary ex 
pansion 1830 the results of org’anizational 

effort were obvious Now the Umon had in its 
connection 6,000 schools, 60,000 teachers and 

400.000 scholars In addition it had issued &mce 
1824 some 6,000,000 Sunday School works this 
exclusive of the establishment of thr«.e periodicals, 
one for infanta, one for children, one for teachers 
Contemporaneous with this report came the 
launching of the gigantic ‘‘Misbissippi Valley En- 
terprise” designed to place within two >ears a 
Sunday School in e\ery community west of the 
A.lleghanies Success achieved to the extent of 

3.000 new schools founded and another 1,000 re- 
vived, a ^‘Southern Enterprise” was projected on 
a Similar scale in 1833 At this point spectacular 
advance ceased Opposition forces that Jiad been 
biding their time leaped to life to bring the new 
project to an untimely end Thenceforth the 
principle of centralized control by Union received 
repeated rebuff, withm thirty years was pushed 
aside 

The factors undermining Union leadership were 
general and ecclesiastical Of general nature were 
vanouB objections to the plan and purpose of the 
Sunday School itself, such as that it usurped the 
role of the parent, overlapped the program of 
the public school, imposed on the leisure of the 
chtld^ piofaned the Sabbath, etc As a pioneer- 
ing organization the Union tread a much rockier 
path m these areas chan did its successors More 
spoiificalh ecclesiastical m nature as well as more 
telling in consequence were the numerous denom- 
inational attacks upon the ^^Union” principle of 
controJ One after another, beginmng 1826 with 
the Episcopalians, the major denominations fouled 
Union effort by founding Sunday School societies 
of their own, determined thereby to make the 
Sunday School a church auxiliary for inculcating 
peculiar doctrinal tenets Even non-evangelkais, 
not heretofore inclined to Sunday School activity, 
founded religious education projects of their own, 
Unitarians leading the way in 1830 Only the 
more radical anti-rmssionary groups {see anti- 
missionary movement^ resisted to any degree the 
urge to denominaticnal promotion, a matter of 
little comfort in face of their blatant accusation 
that the Union was a ‘^priestly” design to effect 
merger of Church and State By 1S59 it was 
clear that the days of centralized promotion by 
Union were over Its literature had been sue 
ccssfully challenged by the output of partiaan 
presses) its treasury was drained, most of its 
auxiliaries were dissolved. Graciously it acknowl- 
edged its loss of pre&tige and ga'^e wav to '‘Na- 
tional” Convention, bequeathing the latter super- 
visory welfare of some 3,000,000 scholars. The 
Union has, however, carried on m subsidiary capa- 
city to date, having to its credit the impressive 
average of nearly four Sunday Schools founded 
daily during the entire penod of its existence 

Chief instructional aspects 18I6-18S9 were 1) 
Firm establishment of the principle of ‘‘voluntary”, 
i-e.- uapaid- lay teaching. 2) Forsaking of aole 
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mstry to the iiriderprivileged to conduct work 
ong all classes oi society. 3) Exteaslon of age 
ige up-wards to include adults {ca 1815) and 
y.nwaid to include infants (tu 1827'). 4-) Cur- 
ular change reducing Sunday School from a 
irt or less all-day session of elementary instruc- 
n centered about catechism to a relatively brief 
nod of Biblical ei'ercise. 

Curricular change nierita special notice. Im- 
otement of public school facilities progressively 
duced the need for instructing the poor in the 
diments of reading, writing and spelling Ex- 
insion among educated classes pushed this prac- 
e still further into the background Soon day 
hool subjects were diopped completely, reduced 
ope of curriculum leading to shortened instruc- 
on period, approximating that customary today. 
Of the exclusively lehgious developments in the 
ea of curriculum, se-ieral bear mention First 
ime an English-inspired turn away from cate- 
nsm to-K'ard unrestricted mernorization of Bib- 
cal material Taking hold in a modest way 
bout 1815, by IS 25 the latter practice became 
ae vogue, making the Sunday School little more 
ban a place for recitation before the teacher of 
andom passages of Scripture memoriacd during 
be week Rewards were dispensed on the basis 
f the quantity of material so mastered, some 
f the more enthusiastic pupils memoriting whole 
ooks of the Bible. 

About 1825 this memoriration process was sig- 
tificintly modified bj the introduction of “Selected 
jcnpture Lessons” 'W'hereas haphazard pupil 
hoice of memorr verses had come to be the rule, 
iremium placed on quantitative recitation rather 
han quality of material chosen, now teacher or 
arganlzation “selected” definite portions of Scrip- 
ure for memorization each Sunday of the year, 
leldom more than tea to twenty verses m length, 
and required all -who would receive credit for 
instruction to comply with these “limited” selec- 
tions Thus orderly and qualitative Biblical in- 
stiuction pressed to the fore The privately pub- 
lished lesson hats of Goodrich (1820), Fowle 
(1823), Parmale (1823,) and Tomlinson and 
Seaton (182+) paved the way for the advance 
The American Sunday School Union’s “Selected 
Lessons”, fiiat appearing in 1825 reaped the har- 
vest. So popularly were these received through- 
out the country that standardization of Sunday 
School curriculum came near to being an estab- 
lisiied tact 

Almost immediately various types of “Lesson 
Helps” appeared to further enhance the effective- 
ness of instruction Hereby the untrained lay 
teacher was provided with a means of interpreting 
Selected Lessons to the pupil The “Union Bible 
Dictionary” was a preliminary gesture m this area, 
providing meanings of names, descriptions of 
places, explanations of customs, etc Sunday 
School periodicals provided additional sugges- 
tions Most significant of all, however, v'as the 
"Question Book Annual”. First Judson (1S26), 
then Fisk (1828), then the “American” Union 
(1828) published books of questions designed to 
test the pupil’s mastery ofi the content of the 
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Selected Lessons for the current year. The 
“Union Questions” quickly gamed the day, raak 
mg tor another conspicuous advance toward the 
(.tmdardization of curriculum of materiais 

Thence ensued the so-called “Babel Era” of 
Sunday School ms'ruction Private and denom- 
inational agencies becoming alarmed at Union 
monopoly of Sunday School literature, Hooded the 
market with alternative materials As early as 
1S31 the Moravian “Veise-a-Day Plan” received 
widespread publicity, calling for memorization of 
an assigned verse each day anu the basing of the 
Sundiy-Lesson on the seven verses learned during 
the week Thereupon followed a confusion of 
Scriptuie Selections, Question Books and period 
icals bent on teaching doctimes of specific groups 
Some organizations even reverted to the otd basis 
of evtcchetical instruction It appeared as though 
Union efforts to introduce orderlmess into Sunday 
School curricula weie to go for naught 

Yet the libeititiism of the period was not V’lth- 
out its positive side If nothing else, tt give im 
petus to a crude mov'e towaid gradation of lesson 
materials Some private lesson writers, m addi- 
t'on to making the usual supcificii! adaptations 
of materials for Infants and Adults, went so far 
a* to p'cparL four grades of instructional helps 
for the ages 6 to 12 Older adolescents, however, 
continued tc be herded with adults 

III Pron.oiton by Conveitiii'n, hayilty 1859 
l905 Prawned £ch'cvevienl of Siandard.zed P„bU 
Study The meeting of the “National” Sunday 
School Convention at Philadelphia m 1859 her 
aided a new era in the life of the American Sun- 
day School This was not bocauet, tlie Conven 
tion idoe w'as particularly new Local Sunday 
School gatherings of Convention sort had been 
common since about 1820 Even two National 
Conventions had been held by the “American 
Union” in 1832 and 1833 m connection with a 
^Sunday School survey The significant thing 
about the 1859 Convention at Philadelphia waa 
that it was the first of “National” scope to take 
serious thought for its succession Before ad- 
journment, a non-pjrttsin laj committee was ap 
pointed to call another Convention, which gather- 
ing was In turn to make similar provipion for its 
continuarian, and so each succeeding one in turn 
Thus central leadership other than that of the 
American Sunday Sclioo! Union emerged 

Although the outbreak of the Civil War post- 
poned the meeting of the aert National Conven- 
tion, planned for 1861, until 1859 the response 
to the new leadership was at this time most 
reassuring, 526 workers from 28 states attending 
The next session held at Indianapolis in 1872 
hi ought an enthusiastic expansionist motion that 
CunaJi be invited to participate fully in the 
scheme Canadians responding favorably, the 
Baitimcre gathering of 1875 appropriately became 
the First “International” Sunday School Conven- 
tion Ever since International gatherings of Sun- 
day School workers of the United States and 
Canada have been held regularly, up to 1914 at 
triennial intervals, after that quadrennially So 
far as the exercise of central leadership of the 
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Sunday Schuol Movement on this continent j'oes, 
however, the Intcrnattunal Convention was forced 
to step aside m 1905 to males way for newer 
de elottncnts (<«/?■«) Poor attendance did not 
fifuie mto the ruper'icding proctsa, ,n\amuch at 
the Intern 1 Cion li Convention of 1905 had an at- 
tendance just short of 2 000 Moreover, the Con- 
vention idea was at that vei} time assi'mins evert 
greater eipiesBiort in another form In f8S9 a 
'World SundiT School Convention had heen foim- 
ed as a sepantc organization for promoting Inter- 
nitionol coopentioii on a larger scale Still roset- 
ng as reguJ irl) as conditions of war and peace 
allow, It has so far met twelve tlraei, lai,t gather- 
ing being held at Oslo, Itforvvjy, in 1936, 3,000 
delcgatu from 60 nations attending Quite ob- 
Moaaly the Co.vven.tion sp’r't is arill verv tnuch 
alive in Sunday School circles. It is nnly aa 
mam channel of Sunday School development that 
It has been superseded 

The half century of Conventional ascendancy 
was due Wrgeh to tv,o factors First of these 
was the extreinciv dett'ocratic theory of orgamsa- 
t on upon which the Convention system was con- 
ceded Each Convention was cautiously con- 
sidered a separate enterprise, a new election of 
officers being hUn before adjouraraent to allow 
unseating of any undesired leadership As for 
powers -vf jurisdiction the officers elected were 
to confine their ittention to the Immediate prob- 
lems involved m calling the ncit Convention 
During the inteiim between githoringa local and 
denomin.itional leaders wait to carry on w-ithout 
interfuictice 'fh't arrangement pUcated the chief 
fear that had brought Union efforts to grief, t«a , 
that of <a permanent board of managers which 
might bcconie so powerful junsdictionally as to 
dictate univcrs.il policy over minoritv opposition. 
Consctiuently errmgelital groups of nearly alt 
descriptions reunited for promotional purposes 
Hereupon the sicond factor began to exert its in- 
fluence. Attendance at a large National or Inter- 
national Convention returned the Sundav School 
worker to ms chinch with widened perspectwe, 
enthuaiasrn and knowledge which appreciably en- 
hanced bis effectiveness as a leader Attendant 
looked forward eagerly *s the next Convention) 
those whom ho h.id icd to the new inspiration he 
would bring hack 

Educationally speaking, the rise of the Con- 
vention to power signified revival <tf the 
“American Union’s” dream of standardized Sun- 
day School curriculum, so effectively stopped on 
the thrcshhold of realization bv the wilful con- 
fusion of the “Babel Era” 

The priming factor in this educational de-dop- 
ment was the adoption of the Normal Class 
method of training Sunday School teachers Un- 
doubtedly influenced by the Normal School move- 
rnent in public education, the Rev John 'Vincent 
both conceived the idea of and successfully held a 
local Sunday School Normal Class at Joliet, 
lUsno't The founding of the first regular Sunday- 
School Teacher’s Institute follovved at Galena, 
Illinois, In 1861 Rapidly the practice spread to 
other parts of the country, achieving perhaps its 
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most memoiahle erp’-ession In the espblishmeat of 
the Chataiiqua Sunday School Assembly for Teach 
era m 1874, perhaps its most spectaculai success 
by way of influencing theological seminaries to 
offer courses in the field of religious education be- 
ginning 1906 

This emphasis on teacher-training mevjtably 
meant change in the area of curriculum. Teachers 
trained in methods of lesson presentation at an 
Initituie or Assembly revolted against their 
tiaditionil role aa listening post in menioriter and 
catechcticaL exercise Theirs was the urge to ex- 
ercise the true teaching mission of interpreting 
lesson to Scholar. Unitedh thev began to clamor 
for le.s confusion, more planning in the issuance 
of lesson lists and helps that they might be able to 
t^etewe ne-wly felt niission ro best advantage 

Cuiricular adjustment came by way of adoption 
of a Uniform Bible Lesson system which called 
for the studv of the same text by all ages, childien 
and adults, on a given Sunday The Reverend 
J, H, Vincent laid the fovnvdat'on for the develop 
meat, first by founding m 1865 at Chicago a 
Sunday Schnol Teacher's Quarterly whereby nevr 
lesson plans could easily he circulated over a 
large area, secondly by hegintnng publication m 
this quarterly m 1866 a touise of “uniform” les- 
sons entitled “A Two Years’ Course 'With Jesus” 
So the periodical lesson help for tetchers and 
the first bignificant course of uniform lessons vrere 
bom simult’neouvly. Vincent, relinquishing his 
editorial duties In 1867, was succeeded by 
Edward Eggleston who sought to promote the 
uniform policv on a thoroughlv national scale 
by changing the name of the “Quarterly” to 
National Sunday School Tiac^s” and by publish- 
ing therein beginning 1868 a National Saitas of 
lessons Similar attempts followed Soon Con 
"ention offiCiils fell vvholcheartediv behind the 
movement, adopting as their objectives for Sun 
day School lessons. I) One Lesson for all ages 
2) One lesson for all schools 3) Expositions of 
the le.asozi in all religious and secular papers that 
tcwld be .nduetd to cospewte Accordingly an 
International Lesson Committee was appointed by 
the 1372 Convention la 1873 the familiar Inter 
national Vnifonn Stble Leisonr made their official 
appearance. Adoption within evangelical circles 
was pTdCtically iimneiiiato Publication has coil- 
tinued to date la five to eight-vear lesson cycles 
within which Old and New Testament materials 
have been used in variant plan The overthrow 
of Convention leadership in 1905, however, -was 
tantamount to official repadintion of the Uniform 
Lesson System, so that its popularity has since 
been steadilv on the wane, though its circulation is 
by no means inconsiderable even now 

As the International Uniform Lesson appeared 
without commentary, the matter of producing ade- 
quate lesson helps became urgent Private and 
d.er’otrmat'onal publishers soon placed upon the 
market a goodly variety of such helps Perhaps as 
wtdelv used AS any of these iveie the Eclectic 
Uhmry (1872-1879), its successor, the Unon 
Co-waentary (Vincent and Hurlburt, edjtors, 1880- 
1900 ) and StUct Natet <ta the In/armatifnal Sim^ 
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hpd attention upon the deeper meaning of the 
Lriptnre selection bv way of explanation.^ and 
lustrations designed to excite imagination and 
indlc emotions 

Yet de'=!p'te improved teaching hdpsj the funda- 
nent'^l nature of the Sunday School program re- 
named unchanged It was still material centered 
8 contiasted to child-ccntercd in emphaeis Im- 
nrtation of a speciiic body of knowledge con- 
mued, to be the chief educational objective It 
ould scircely be otherwise so long as the idea 
if 'i Uniform Lesson for all ages remained m 
ommand Adaptation to specific age needs was 
lecessarily limited to the process of diluting or 
jtcpping up o£ lesson commentary ae the ira- 
[nediate situatjon demanded So, in a way, the 
Uniform Lesson was a backward step It def- 
initely throttled the mo^-e toward gradation of 
lesson matennls which had begun to take form 
Hte in the ^‘Eabel Era*^ On the other hand, its 
part in bringing order out ot instructional chaos 
iS not to be underestim'ited The growing teach- 
ing consciousness which prompted this return to 
orderliness was in itseif insurance that the ulti- 
mate outcome would be adaptation of lesson 
material to mi^ct the scholar at hia specific age 
level 

IV Trofft Conveniton to Coitncfl, 190S io date* 
Re-szaluituoft of Oh-jecUves Leadtrtj^ to Closely 
Qtaiod Church School Cumoulum, Although the 
central guiding body of the American Sunday 
School Movement haa borne varying nanaea since 
displacement of Convention leadership, general 
development are such as to advise singular treat- 
ment of events transpiring from that time to this 
Throughout this latest period of Sunday School 
growth two inter-rclatcd trends stand out I) A 
gradual thift of key leadership positions from 
voluntary lay to professional religious hands 2) 
Correspondingly an increasing application of the 
best of educational techniques resulting m finer 
and finer adaptations of methods and practice 
The gathering force of these interrelated trends 
were directly responsible for the rise of the 
Intel national Sunday School Association to the 
place of central leadership in 1905, Un8wer\mg 
attachment of lay Convention leaders to the In- 
ternational Uniform Lesson had for fiomf time 
proved irksome to professional religious educators 
Democratic as the organization of this central 
guiding body xvjg m theory, in practice its power- 
ful lay eteciitn.'es seemed consistently able to rally 
sui^cient backing to defeat any proposed changes 
m the Uniform system Finally profession-^l ad- 
\ocates of lesson reform were driven to separate 
action In 1884 a group of specialists bent on 
securing graded lessons for younger ages organized 
3 National Primary Union which functioned 
separately from the Convention Executive, but 
none the less demanded the right of a special 
lespion at Convention maetinga In 1892 the 
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the Fjeld Workers Assoejation (1892), the Sunday 
School Ediional Association (1901), the Rehg-ious 
Education Absociation (1903) and other lesser 
Itnovn bodies were established for the purpose of 
promoting advances as best they could independent 
ot Convention tie* Significant Schools of Sunday 
School Method were aiso founded throughout the 
J890’s, such as those at Northfield (Mass ), 
Winoni Lake (lid ) and Asburj Park (N J ) 
Schools of Demonstration m which methods were 
applied in actual situations followed (1899 fi), 
such 1 £ those ot the Hvde Park Baptist and Con- 
g-egational churches of Chicago, under the leader 
ship of faculty members of the XJniyersity of 
Chicago, and the Union School of Religion in 
connectioii with Columbia University The pressure 
of piotescion organisation and ’'esearch could no 
longer be srccessfiilly resisted '\bout 1900 the 
Convention L^Soon Committee agreed to make con 
cessions with respect to Rsson adjustments, first 
for younger children, then for college ‘•tudents, 
then for adults Simultaneously tradition.il con 
trol bv Convention at large gave way in practice 
to central control by an E'ecutive Coronuctee 
compromised of representatives of the leading 
Sunday School forces thnt had pressured alteration 
tn the Unifoim system Mow in effect Sunday 
School policy was being formulated by a per- 
raanciit board of offici ils over which Ccinvuition 
meetings hid but nominal control Accordingly, 
it was conSidtrcd appropriate in 190S to change 
the name' of the central guiding body to Interna 
tional Sunday School Association. 

Association leadership proved to be of brief 
duration Most unfortunattlv the decision wjs 
made in 1907 to reinfone functional P.,ccut!ve 
permanence with Incorporation procecdingj De- 
nominational revolt flared rnew' The implications 
of Conti oI by a leg.iUy incorpor itcJ Board of 
Mansgirs were no more acceptable now than 
In the early days of the American Sunday School 
Union By 1910 the "Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations”, consisting of em- 
ployed officers of the Sunday School boards and 
agencies of nineteen donoininatioiis, had been 
formed purposely to combat the Associationaf 
principle of leadership and was operating ef- 
fectively For a decade territorially-minded As- 
sociation offichh tried to stand off Jenommation- 
ally-ccnscious Council. Strife at last ended m 
1922 in the compiomise formation of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation which in 1924 became simply tlie Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education Within 
the new Council set-up executive and committees 
were constituted on. a bi-cameral basis whereby 
“territorjal” and ‘'denominational” interests re 
ceived equal representation In like democratic 
spiiit legislative power of the Convention was 
restored with respect to fundamental issues Such 
permanent organuatioa as existed between Coa 
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the Sunci'^y Schuol Movement has continued to ex- 
h bit 1 uaitLd front to the present day 

Am’dsit this recent or^Tvini/atjonat upheavol^ its 
provo^^’ing' ftaturCj the mgve iur child-centered 
gr litd cui ncuIii’Tij was taking strides apace Co- 
me dental \Mth Associitional rise, the Ixater- 
r or il ‘^tlusely Graded’* Lessons appeared m 
initial farm m 1909 Similarly \Mth the 
r»se of oppu^itiun to A'^&ociatiorial leadtrship, a 
succesfiion of rival graded le'ssona made their ap- 
pci lotc The ZtHlhfi an Or'idcd Zerttis (of grad- 
uil making since 1S9‘I), the Chic.igo ConUruc^ 
f\i. Sir^tdic’' 1’fi' (1910, being a belated 

printmgi Vy R. Harper’s Hyde Park School of 
Demonstration) 3 Scribner’s Cowpleuly Orided 
Sfr/tf (191 Ij t rcMsion of the old JJIakeslec Les- 
soTn?)y the ChrM>a*t ddurture Zenes (1912 ff, 

Protestant £pii=capil )3 the WeitmtnUer Sertai oj 
DsparfmiTital Gradtd Lessons (I91S ff ^ Presby- 
tc’-iin) The Lnitanan-sponsored Beacon Course 
?»!■ Rihgit'U’^ BJucaUcn ( 1^12 ff) also desijrves 
mention ns indication that non-evangelicals were 
ilso fueling the mduen.iv(J of the atinosiphere 
W th the ru‘‘toration ot orgoniratioml unity under 
the Iiiternatioml Council no specific effort was 
made to curb the trend toward multiplication of 
cuiT culucn jr.itciiah Rathe^^ through its ^‘•Pro- 
fes^ onal Advi^iory Seetjoua’’, the Council confined 
Its attention to supplying epecific groups with 
kno^^ ledge, of basic ^ducutional principles upon, 
which they couU forrouinte lessons suited to their 
own chcrihhod beliefs Consequently few distinct 
rth"iou 3 groups arc to be found today without 
tht-ir o%Mi gnded lessons standardized in keeping 
■with thi Council’s departmental scheme for the 
various ague, t'lts Nursurv (1-3), Beginners 
(4 5)j Primary Junior (9-11), Junior 

High Sghfrol Aire (I2"14-), Senior PLgh School 
Age (15-17), Young People (lU-ca 25), Young 
AdultB (td 25-Cii. 35), Adults (ca 35} Withm 
Lach dfpartiiient the various agee arc also treated 
scpirat'Iy Ciadlr Roll and Home Department 
are frequently added to the scheme of grading, the 
fuimur to displ ly interest in the babe-m-irms, 
the lait/f to provide for religious needs of the 
^hut-m 

Far nuirc iniportan.! than theic outw »rd evi- 
dvncca of curriculum advance in duection of the 
pupil-centered curriculum is the chaiigm? philos- 
ophy of religious tdiicatJon that underlies them 
I he ideal of imparting a specific body of Biblical 
knowledge his bten super^iedcd bv a desire to 
irouge commitments, loyalties and enthusiasms 
tint will tnnslate thcm'ielvLS into ictnal religious 
living on the part of the child or-adult, or, m 
other word'ij ty build religious ^'charutcr” Re- 
ligious education and character education have 
btcome m a very rfal sense synonymous terms 
Accordingly every educational dcvjcv useful m 
solKiting actual rchgious response trom the pupil 
has come to bo considered appropriate as lemon 
material Hence the inclusion of much extra- 
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To be considered as counterpart o£ this develop 
mg philo‘?ophv of reli-ious education is the grow- 
mjr Conviction that the terms Sunday School and 
Church must cease to be considered as separate 
entities Rather they are to be considered one and 
the 8i.mc The Church, instead of having such a 
school in its Lcnnection is to be considered *hn 
all its p-^rts end functions itself a bchooF’ Sun- 
day School, morning worship, the sermon, Young 
people’s Groups, Adult Fellowships, Mission 
Bands-, Week-Dav Religious Instruction and Va 
cation Schools arc but var’int aspects of one 
uniti’* e Church School of Christian living 

V Nen-Evangehcal Si^'rday School Ai,U*Oity Al- 
though the organized Sunday School Movement 
has been an evangelical affair, the non-evangelical 
religious bodies m the Unitud States have not 
been inactive in the field as occasional reference to 
XJnitanaii activity has already indicated The 
latest religious census figures (1926) gives the 
total number of Sunday School Scholars in the 
United Sta+cs as over 21,000,000 Of this number, 
some 1,000,000 are to be found in Catholic 
Churches, another 5(j0,000 or so scattered among 
Christian Science, Jewish, Mormon, Spiritualist, 
Unitarian and other such groups Obviously, how- 
ever, the percentage of enrollment within these 
groups 18 very small wiien compared with the 
whole If allowance is made for the extremely 
different set-up of the Catliolic catechetical classea 
conducted by priests on Sundav, the scope of the 
actual ‘School” idea outside evangelical circles ap- 
pears even more limited See anti-Sundav school 
movement in the U S , Biblical history, ms-truc- 
lion in, catechumen ate, parochial schools j reli 
gious education, Young Peoples’ Societies 

The folloviing four sources will ^provide at once 
excellent general coverage and exhaustive research 
references to ca. 1930 T Nelson and Sons, Sn 
cyclopedia of Sunday Schools ard Religious Bduea 
tiortj Vols Lin (1915), E M Fergussun, Historic 
Chapters in QbnsUan Eduuation itt America (1935) 

V o Lankacd A. History of the American Sunday 
School Cuftfculum (1927) , E W. Rice The Sunday 
School Movement^ 17hO‘V9l': (1917) For develop 
ments Since 1930, consult the official publications of 
the Religious Education Association as listed in the 
Vmon List oi Settals For a general statement of the 
place of the Sunda> School to non-cvangeLical bodies 
sw P Monroe, A Cyclopedia of Educaiton, (1919) 
Voi V p 453 , for more detail, consult histones of 
the specific groups concerned The latest reliaous 
census figures oo the Sunday School are to be found 
in most convenient form m the Statisiical Abstract of 
the Untied StateSf U- S Dept of Commerce, Bureau 
of Census, {1933) gpa 

Sunnat (Arabic, sunnahj usage, tradition) The re 
bgious tradition m Islam, held with the Koran 
to be of divine authority. The term was applied 
first to the sayings and doings of Mohammed, 
then to collections of moral md legal traditions 
supplementing the Karan* See Hadith, Moham- 
mt damsm P e J 

Sunnites: One of two mam divasiocfi in the Mos 
letn world, the other being the Shi ttes^ The 
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See Abu Hanifa, Mohatnmeaamsrni Persia, re- 
ligions of P E j 

sunya, swnyata* See Buddhist Terminology. 

siipet mtendent See clergy 

supernatural in primitive religion. See prim- 
itive religion, virgin birth 

supernaturalism ■ Name ot a school in modern 
Protestant theology Strictly speaking this desig- 
nat on is a misnomer, because by definition God, 
who Is the subject of all theology, is above nature 
The term obtained its specific significance, bow- 
ex ei, as a result of the conflict of traditional with 
‘natural’ theology in the age of rationalism 
Against the attacks that Socinians, Deists and 
Kcologists mad'- on orthodox theology some of 
their opponents pointed out 3) that the central 
beliefs of the Christian faith, though being reason- 
able, are not attainable through mere reasoning, 
yet that their truthfulness is confirmed, neverthe- 
less, by prophecies and miracles, and 2) that the 
Bible IS the divinely inspired and infallible 
souree, from which knowledge of the saving truth 
as well as of the confirmatorv facts can and must 
be derived Pascal* was the first clearly to de- 
velop that line of apologetics For its insistence 
on supernatural events this school was later on 
called supernaturalism. 

“While prior to the rationalistic criticisms the 
supreme authority of the Bible had been taken for 
granted ev'erywhere within the Protestant chu-ches 
It became then necessary for those, who accepted 
Its authority, to demonstrate the legitimacy of this 
claim. The conflict between supernaturalism and 
rationalism is not primarily concerned with epis- 
temology, but rather results from divergencies m 
ontology nationalists believe m the essential 
oneness of all reality, whereas the supernaturalists 
hold that the nature of God is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that of this created world, so that 
any divine operation in this world must appear aa 
something extraordinary. 

In the 18th centdry outstanding representatives 
of supern ituralism on the Continent were J A 
Benge! (1687-1752)* and the school of Swabian 
Pietism, J- C Lavater (1741-1801') and J. G 
Ilarrum (lydO-l'I'SS)** The Moravians* brought 
(he new views to England and America, and 
they obtained popularity there through the Evan- 
gelicals, Weslev and Whitefield.** But on the 
whole the reaction against rationalism developed 
on independent lines in the Anglo-Saion world. 
William Law, Paley, Bishop Butler and Jonathan 
Edwards** defended the cause of supernatural re- 
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of human consciousness creitcJ a new confidence 
in human reason and called forth a now rational 
rsm. Thus it tended at the same time to debilitate 
the authority of the Bible Critical study of the 
Bible, vigorously started in the second half ot the 
eighteenth century, worked in the same dntction 
These developments deroaeded new efforts and 
methods on the pait of the supcrnaturalists. Epis- 
temologically they pointed to the existence of a 
specific religious faculty in tlie human mind 
(Fries*), ontologically they stressed the absolute 
transcendence of the divine being (Kierkegaard, 
R Otto**), theologically they emphasiren the per 
aonal charaetc'- of God and his deiling with men, 
over against the impersonal nature of the Divine 
in modern ideaham and positivism (W Herr 
mann*, James Orr, Lofthouse, H R Mackintosh) 
Extgetically this school was aided by men of 
great erudition (Franr Dditjsch, Zahn, B T 
Westcott, J. B Lightfoot, .4.d Schlatter**) ard of 
profound ins'ght (Godet*, Dean Alford, Hermann 
Cremtr*) Renewed ptudy of the reformers (Th 
Harnack, HoU, B B Warfield** Westphal) 
opened new avenuva for tlie prestntalion of super 
naturalistic theology. In the nineteenth and twen 
ticth centuries supernaturalism developed on four 
different lines vhiJi represent different ways of 
looking at God’s work in this world and inter 
pretmg it in harmony with historical Cliristiumty 
1) Bibhcism (J T Beck, Schlatter, C F Chr 
von Hofmann’’* and the school of Erlangen*, 
Martin Ktehlcr*, the Evangelicals in Enghnd and 
America, R W. Dale*, A B Bruce), 2) Con 
fessionalism (Vilmar, Abr Kuvper*, Princeton 
Theology, Karl Barth*, P Althaua*), 3) Sacra- 
metitaiisna, especially in the Anglican Church 
(Puscy, Cardinal Newrnan**), and 4) Apoealyp 
tic and prennllennun* theology This list' is far 
from being exhaustive. Belief in the sufficiency 
of reason and in the authority of the Bible will 
blend so completely ia many a theologian’s imnd 
that it is impossible to siy to which of the con- 
tending parties he belongs Cf rationalism, na- 
tural theology, naturaliani, natiiralisiii and the- 
ology. 

Art Rationaliim and Supernaturalism by O Kim 
and C A Beckwith in Schaff-Hertofi'v BncycUipedna 
vol IX, pp JS>5 4<iZ, John Hunt, Kei/gz-tu/ thaaghs 
111 Ergland (Londen, IS73). vol III John Hunt 
ifahgrejjij Thought i>i EiigiJnd in the TJth Century 
(iondon, 18965 . F Kattenbusch, Die deutsche tnun 
Behsche Thcelcgie sen Schleiertnachcr fSth ed 
Giessen, 1931) , Jacques Mantain, The Degrees of 
Knattledge (ISiS); Niels Ferrd, Stoedisb Cosilnbu 
lions to Modern theology (1939) ; Gustav Frank. 
Geschichte des protettarilischen tieologie (Leipaig 
1875), vol III , G P Fishcf, History of Chnsiian 
Doctrine (Znd ed , Fdinbufgh, 1908) OAI’ 

super-personal : This is a term applied to God 
to indicate that the essential characteristics of per- 
sonality involve such limitations Chat God can not 
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supersiinoa 

wo k under hem and 1 be God The scope 
and d TTOthaa vtea and he ntiiaacp 
w h "wh ch he dea a w th ah nd dua pe on 
a e u h as o ende the con ept of pe ona tjr 
napp ah e The fa t tha we have no p onoun 
other than he and she to refer to the super-pei^ 
sonal IS a liimtatian of our lang-uage and signifies 
nothing about the nature of God. Also distinc- 
tion must be made between the symbolic terms of 
personality used in worship and attempts to use 
personal tenns to state accurately the nature of 
God Only jij the latter case is the concept of 
personality questionable The word “impersonal” 
has been used to designate the idea of the super- 
persomJ, but this expression totally falsifies the 
idea Cf. God as personal h.n.w. 

superstition: A word commonly derived from 
sa-psrslo m its meaning to stand over, menace, 
hence implying religious dread, could more intel- 
ligibly come from its other meaning, to stand over, 
remain over, survive So understood, the appli- 
cation of the term to practices still preserved 
while their significant connections have perished, 
13 apt Superstitions may thus be understood as 
survivals of extinct, defeated religions, and m 
fact the common use of the term to condemn bears 
witness in its animus to a not utterly extinct 
rivalry. See Chinese religions, folklore 

J Jljchelet. Satamsm and Witchcraft (1939) 

P.O.M 

Supper, the Last: See Lord’s Supper 

supralapsarianjsm; (supra, before, lapsus, fall) 
Tile doctrine which holds that God’s decrees of 
reprobation and election'"' were before the actual 
Fall* of man, and were part of the original pur- 
pusn of God The general position of the ortho- 
dox Dutch Calvinists Confirmed at the Synod of 
Dort * See prodestmation Cf infralapsar- 

lanism, sublapsananism. K.v B 

Suprcsnacy, Acts of' A short Act of 1534 de- 
clared Henry VIH* “only supreme head in earth 
of the Church of England.” This was an extreme 
form of the mediaeval imperialist theory, it was 
applied by the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tioa m the King’s name under Henry VIII and 
Edward Vl Repealed under Queen Mary, 1534, 
it was not revived under Elixabcth But a new 
act of 1559 declared the Queen “supreme gov- 
ernor” of the ,realra in all matters, authorixed to 
visit and correct the Church This phrase, per- 
haps deliberately chosen as one open to varying 
interpretations, dooa not challenge the spiritual 
position of the Church as crassly as the otherj 
but m practice the Act of Supremacy subjected the 
administrative system of the Church of England* 
first to royal control, and since 16S9 to depen- 
dence on parliamentary legislation. Civil law- 
yers are likely to interpret it as making the 
Church of Engand a purely national mstitution, 
while ecclesiastics mav regard its acceptance as a 
kind of Concordat* between the nation and the 
English part of the Catholic Church x *.H. 


susano-o 

suras (A ab u ak z step a deg ee) The 
hap e s o e n £ he Ko an s c ed book of 
Is am Th e e 14 n a a anged den iy 
fr m the ong o the sh w thou g al o 
h ono ogi a o d b 2a d the se e ary ot 
Mohammed* after the prophet’s death 3 > a j 

surplice: {Late Lat, super and fellts, fur) A 
loose white vestment* of linen or cotton with 
wide sleeves, derived from the alb* for use over 
coats Worn by the clergy in the Roman Catho- 
lic, Anglican and Moravian churches <and by 
choristers Its use in England was made a matter 
of controversy by the Puritans* See rochet 

T.J B. 

Surya: One of the itunor sun gods in Vedic Hin- 
duism, usually associated with the round red orb 
of the sun He is regarded variously as the child 
of Ushas (dawn), and as her husband A doxen 
hymns of the Rig-Veda* are addressed to him 

C $ B 

Susannah, History of- Apocryphal addition to 
Daniel* The Septuagint and Vulgate place it 
at the end of the book, and Theodotian at the he 
ginning The devout wife of Joakim resists the 
advances of two elders who acted aa judges and 
was falsely accused by them As the condemned 
woman was being led to her execution, Darnel 
came to her aid By his wise cross-examination 
of the accusers he established hei- innocence 
Theieupon the congregation condemned the ac- 
cusers to death in accordance with Deut 19 19 
The story was probably written bv a Palestinian 
Jew during the early part of the first century 
B C in Hebrew or Aramaic, illustrating the 
Pharisaic insistence on strict examination of Wit- 
nesses and severe punishment of malicious wit- 
nesses (Makkot 5b) See apocrypha, Old Testa 
ment. 6 s C 

Susano-0' (no-Mikoto) • (Jap ) Literally “Im- 
petuous Male (the August One,” Susano-o is, ac- 
cording to Shinto* mythology, the brother of Ama- 
terasu o Mikaki* the Sun Goddess White the 
Sun Goddess reigned over the Plain of High 
Heaven and the Moon God ruled over the night, 
he was master of the sea and the domain of hid- 
den things His violent character so frightened 
hia sister that she hid m a cave and thus brought 
darkness to tlie universe Enticed bv a multitude 
of deities W'th a mirror and a set of jewels, she 
emerged and again illumined the world. The 
council of deities banished Susano-o from the 
High Plain to the earth. He descended to Immo, 
subdued rebels, and secured a sword from the 
Eight-Headed Seipent, which sword he presented 
to the Sun Goddess Eventuallv he became not 
only the ruling deity of Izumo, but also the 
Storm God for all Japan and the agent of mys- 
terious things and evil doings Both he and his 
sword, which is believed to be the very one jeal- 
ously guarded as a national treasure, have been 
an encouragement of the militant spirit m Shinto 
Because of these reasons, Susano-o is a very im- 
portant deity in Japan today w T c. 
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fevssfemd 

Suskmd Hermann (1S79 19 +) He taught n 

Tub ngen FC ed n Wo d Wa I he wa one 
£ ho e mo t ong y ufluenced by Troe sch* 
He sough to unde and S h e e mache * f om 
the angle of ph lo ophy 

Oer Einflujj Schellitigs auf die Rntwuklarig von 
SchkiermMhers Syttsm CTubmgen, 1909) , Chruten- 
tfifts uni Geschchte bet Sehlstertnoeher (Tubingen, 
1911) hh- 

Suso, Henry' (ca 129S-I366) A south German 
Dominican mystic whose Atttohiograpky and Book 
of Heavenly Wisdom interpret the mystical ap- 
proach of Meister Eckhart* la terms of the in- 
tetwelj passionate love lyric of an age of chic airy 
See Friends of God n v s 

sutras' A late stage of Vedic literature designed 
to present m extremely concise form the require- 
ments of Vedic religion*. Some of them are so 
brief and aphoristic that they cannot be understood 
bv the uninitiated without the aid of commen- 
taries They are of four kinds 1 ) Srautay or 
priestly sutras, 2) Gnhya sutras -which deal with 
tlie domestic rites, 3) Dkarma sutras, which deal 
with social duties, and +) Sutras which deal with 
grammar, philosophy, astronomy, magic, etc The 
Laws of Manu* is a late form of one of the most 
important Dharma Sutras See Forty-two Chapter 
Sutra (under Buddhist Terminology). cs.b, 

sottpe, siti: The practice of widow-burning in 
India It was outlawed by the authorities early in 
the nineteenth century Ram Mohan Roy* was 
one of those who vigorously opposed the institu- 
tion. C S B, 

Sverdrup, George: (Dec 16, 1848-May 3, 
1907) Lutheran theologian and church leader. He 
was born in Balestrand, Horway, son of a Lu- 
theran pastor and politician. He studied theology 
in Christiania, Norwav, and m Germany, Orien- 
tal studies in Pans His friend and later col- 
league Ofteda! brought him in 1874 as professor 
of O.T and Dogmatics to the Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn , whose president he was from 

1877-1907 

Under the influence of Hauge* he worked very 
actively among the Norwegian immigrants in the 
Middle West He -was anxious to activate the 
laity in church life, and following Grundtvig's* 
ideas, to transform the congregation into a cultural 
and educational unit His sincerity, the strength 
of his religious convictions, his fearless presenta- 
tion of his views and his independent mind made 
him a great church leader, but also a fierce and 
redoubtable polemicist As a protest against the 
formation of the United Lutheran Church Sver- 
drup and his friends founded the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Free Church in 1897 upon a congregation- 
aliet basis (since 1917 united with the other 
branches in the Lutheran Norwegian Church) 

Principal works (all in Norwegian) 

SammeUe Skrtfter t Udvalg (a collection of arti- 
cles and essays), d vols , ed by A Heliand (1909- 
191Z) , Anna og Lip (sermons), ed, by Oftadal, 2 
vols , Biography in A Hauck's Keatenzyklopaeaie, 
3rd ed , vol XXIV, pp 537-575 See also Ameri- 
can Lutheran Btogropby, pp 789-791 0 * P, 


ctwedenisorg 

Swa n R chard La Rue (1860 ) Aath of 

the ra a ng and w de y ead vo unc What 
and Wk e iS G d (1920) j wb 

Swander Leofuresh p The F tmded by he 
Rev. John I Swander and his wife in i90i this 
lectureship is given aanuallv at the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, PenjiEjflvania Its capital sum 
is J 10,000 and the lectures, four or more, are 
designated to promulgate “sound Christological 
science”, the lecture topics being mutually agreed 
upon The latest course was given bj Dr E S 
Bnghtman 

(Information from the office of the President 
of the Seminary.) -v » 

s-wastika' A very ancient and widespread orna 
mental form or symbol, found both In the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres. It u usually regarded 
as a s-ymbol of the sun In India it is a symbol 
of good luck It may be either right hand 
(male) Hi, or left hand (female) The 

former is most widely used in India In Germany 
where it is the emblem of the Niii state the latter 
IS used, 

Thomas Wilson, "The Swastika, the Earliest 
Known S-ymbol and its Migration, U S. Naiional 
Museum, Annual Report, JP94 (1895) . Leon de 
MiUone, Le Swastika in Annales du Musiss Cumet 
vol 31 (Pans, 1909) , G Bdicw, Arjan Peoples 
and the Swastda, Blacktoaods Miaiyezine, vol 247, 
PP. 653 658, May, 1940 USB 

Swedberg, Jesper: (1653-1735) Professor at 
Upsala and bishop of Skara Swedherg was sym- 
pathetic toward Pietiam’s stress on a faith which 
showed itself In a godly life Himselt of a warm, 
child-like, nature, he was interested in the doc- 
trines of unic mysttca and of angels, believing in 
their presence and activity He published a Hvran- 
boofc with manv of his own hymns, but failed to 
have It officially rtcetved. He was friendly 
tovvards the Church of England, especially with 
Bishop Robinson of London As bishop of Skara 
he supervised the Swedish Church in London, and 
Lisbon, and befriended greatly the Swedish 
Church on the Delaware. His literary activity 
included devotional, homilctical, catechetical, phi- 
lological works j also a record of the Swedish 
Church on Delaware, m America Tllumtnala. 

C JB 

Swedenborg, Emanuel: (1688-1772) Son of 

Jesper Swedberg Swedenborg's student davs in- 
cluded impressions from Rudbeck at Upsala, New- 
ton, Boyle, Halley, Locke, In England, Polhetn 
in S-weden, the Cartesian philosophy and the Cam- 
bridge Neo-platonists. 

The Pnrtcipta (1734) explained the universe m 
mechanistic terms. A mystical view pervaded the 
Oecoetomta regtii ammalts (1736), the world was 
now less a machine, more an organism. The 
antma receives illummation from the central source 
of life and light when the mens controlU man's 
physical nature Between the physical and spir- 
itual world there is a close correspondence, each 
natural phenomenon shadowing a spiritual real- 
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tv In e £■ y'P^ ^ s- til B 

dea Yi ex e ded o he mya a co e ponden e 
be w n w d and h hne mean ng a has 
f hsae p ualncpeaonofScpue 

wh w h n n vvhe ebv b d nc was c m 

municated to the mtnd of man 

In AtasUrdm, 1756, Swedsnharg had an ex- 
perience oi photism, In Amsterdam, 174'}-, and in 
London, 174*!, he experienced visions which he 
interpreted as revehtions of the Creator-Redeemer 
Henceforth he piocJaimtd a truth received by di- 
direcC viiion, though die biblical imagerv of He 
Celiu si Amors Dei (174-S) concealed much the 
same cosmology and psychology as the earlier 
works Even his visions were more a confirmation 
than a source o± his Epeculations 

The theology of Swedenborg la systematically 
presented in I'ctrii Cf^nsltuita rsUgic (1771) The 
orthodox doetrmcs of the Trinity and the Atone- 
ment were repudiated Redemption consists of the 
Incarnate God orticuming the increasing powers 
of helL Man’s freedom enables him to choose 
and folio A the good On death he enters the 
realm of the spirits aKlh he e.tKer ascends to the 
heavenly sphere, becoming an angel, or descends 
to hell, becoming an evil spirit Following a 
spiritual mode of interpreting Scripture, which 
he held to he insotred, Swedenborg considered the 
Judgment to have come in 1757 and Christ’s Sec- 
ond Coming as a victory over rebellious spirits 
The heavenly world corresponds to the human, 
and even marriage finds t'-insccndent meaning in 
heavenly marriage ot kindred souls. iATcana. Co- 
eleiifa, ALposalypits, He Ultuna Judico, Do Amors 
Oanpupali), The ortliodox churches must gne 
way to the New Chmch (which dates from the 
completion of Fera Chniiiana rshgto, 1770) when 
men will he corrcctlv instructed in the truth of 
God See New Jcrusulem, Church of 
K L Tafel, Doiumsrtti cotictrtititg the Lift ttnd 
ebstacser of Swedsn»org (1871 771, } vols , iForfr, 
Swedenboev Society (London, I9l6) , B Worcester, 
tiie and Mtsiion of Bmaniiei Siotdttihorg (1885) ; S 
warren, Compendium of the Thsohigtcal Wfiliags of 
Pmaruel Stnsdenhcifg (1SS3) . M Xamm, hmamtl 
Swedenborg (lpi5) CJB 

Swedish Ev. Mission Covenant Church: See 
Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America 

syllabus of errors, papal; A collection of er- 
rors There are two such collections of errors, 
one iss icd in 1864 by Plus IX*, the other in 
1907 by Pius X*. The Syllabus ot Pius IX con- 
tains 80 condemned theses All of these arc suc- 
cinct expressions of important errors of the times 
which hid previously been condemned by the 
Pope It aroused great opposition among the 
Church’s enemies. The Syllabus of Pws X is the 
decree Lamentahth sane It condemns in. a 

list of 65 theses the main errors of Modernism* 
One of its effects was an increase of eiegetical 
work among Catholic scholars to offset the false 
scriptural interpretations of Loisy* and other Mod- 
ernists. For a complete list of the condemned 
propositions of both Syllabi see Deneiger’s J?m- 
ebtridiOn SymMorumj tin. 1701 ff and 2001 fl 

e K, 
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Sylvatua Phalanx See omemn s c sett ements, 
e u 1 

Sylvester I St Pope (314 335) As B shop 
of Rome du ng th age wh n C ns an ne* was 
-hang.ng the p.,gan Roman S-a.e -n.o a Ch . -an 
government, with religious vorship a matter of 
conscientious conviction to all, pope Sylvester I 
and his predecessor, Miltiades (311-314) are the 
two Hinges of Christian antiquity on which the 
door which closes the age of the persecutions and 
opens the period of religious freedom revolves. His 
friendly associations with Constantine alone would 
explain the rising power of the papacy which 
needed not the medieval fictitious “Constantine 
Donation”* to accentuate its historical existence 
Of doctrinal importance are the decrees of the 
Council of Arles, 314*, regarding the Donatists*, 
sent to Sylvester for approval, also the celebra- 
tion, during his pontificate, of the first Ecumenical 
Council of Nicea, 325, which condemned Anus*, 
who had denied the divinity of Jesus Christ and 
His equality (consubstantiality- homooufiios*) with 
Gild the Father It was Sylvester who, according 
to certain early MSS, presided over the delibera- 
tions and confirmed its Acts not m person indeed. 
But through his Legates* Hosius*, Bishop of Cor- 
dova and two Roman priests According to the 
Liter Pontf^calis* Sylvester consecrated the Ba- 
silica of St. Peter, erected bv Constantine, also 
the Lateran, former imperial palace, now con- 
verted into the Cathedral ot Rome, St, Paul’s, 
Bevond the Walls, and the basilica of the Sesorian 
Palace {Sinia Croce’! The so-called Contittuium 
Sylvestrs or Canon S'yhestrt is a VI cent spurious 
fabrication During his pontificate it is highly 
probable that the first Martjrology* was com- 
piled, also the establishment of a Roman School 
for etciesiaslical chant His feast is celehtatfid on 
Dec 31, bv the Creeks and Syrians, on Jan 2 
Dtt Dier Paniificalri (ed . Duchesne’ Pans, 18SS 
92), voi I, pp 170 201 , Bollandisls. BibUotheea 
bagiographiea (Brussels, 1898-1901), vol II, pp 
1U9-21. Jd., Bihb Hag Graeca {lb 1909), P 230 
ff , I .on DoUenger, PapstfaMn. 2 (Muntch. 
1890) p 61 ff , Jaffe, Regeila RenMnar. Poitlifirum, 
2, vol I. pp 28-30 , Marucchi, La Baidica Papale 
del eimttero de Priscilla (Rome, 1908) 

R.M B. 

S^’lvester 11, Pope: See Gerbert of Aurillac 

symbol and symbolism: Religious symbols di- 
rect attention, awaken response and guide be- 
havior in, dealing with realities too complex, in- 
timate or otherwise inaccessible to precise desig- 
nation However, the term symbol has become 
highly ambiguous in recent learned discussion. In 
symbolic logic, for example, it means the most 
precise kind of designative sign that can be used 
This IS very different from the symbolism In re- 
ligious usage of the Cross, the Church spire, and 
ritual To distinguish the religious sjmbol from 
these other kinds we must analyxe the nature 
and use of signs 

A sign represents some structure of existence and 
possibility. The honk of a horn may represent a 
possible sequence that will injure me if I do not 
get out of the way of the oncoming automobile 
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Tic ay “Airto com ng" « a Kgm fo the nme 
thing under p ope a cumjlaiice*. Xvery ttate 
men made by wo di is a i gn. 

In o de to ha c s gni and mean ngi we must 
have itructu es, which a o say d i neli ni and 
connenions, v/hereby events can he so demarcated 
and related that -when a few happen these few 
can represent all the others, including possibilities 
In this way I can through representation by a few 
events deal emotionany, theoretically and prac- 
tically with all the other events and possibilities, 
■which pertain to that total structure in which the 
signs are minor components All meanings are, 
then, structures whereby events are (or might be) 
so demarcated and related that a fe'w of them, 
called the signs, can represent all the others 
Our physiological reactions, however, are so 
much more complex, subtle and changing than 
our intelligible structures of well-defined meaning 
that "B'e ai e alw'ays dealing physiologically ■with 
realities which eicceed the scope of those demarca- 
tions and relations ■which our signs represent The 
statement 'T love you”, when spoken sincerely in 
love, IS not only a sentence pointing out the indi- 
vidual loved and stating the fact that one loves 
Nor is it merely an eypression of the emotion of 
the lover. It also refers to all that is so con- 
nected and associated as to make up the total per- 
sonality loved, much of which the lover cannot 
clearly and fully specify A symbol of this sort 
adumbrates, while other signs specify and desig- 
nate So it is in religion that a symbol is a sign 
which awakens and directs our response to that 
metric and concert which overdows and encom- 
passes the limited structures ■which are precisely 
designated by our linguistic signs The Cross is 
a svrmbol of this sort Some doctrines of the 
faith, at least as used by many religious folk, are 
symbols and m}th8 (see myth) rather than state- 
ments of truth m the sense of representing some 
specifiable structure of events 

Ernst Cassirer, Dir Sifrif efer SymI/olischen Form 
rn Aajhau der CeiiHX Wrsssnsciaflsn tl9.i3) , C W 
Morns, roundaiwns of the Theory of Signs {3938_) . 
Ogden and Kichards, The Msamrg of Meaning 
(19231 W M Urban, Language and Reality 
(1939) . A, N 'Whitehead, Symhoium, Its Meantng 
and Effect (1927) bHW 

symbolics The essential things of religion are 
unseen and eternal (2 Cor 4 18), but they can 
be mediated to our finite and imaginative appre- 
hension under symbols* of sfiord and form. Sym- 
bolics may be the study of religious symbols But 
the reference is commonly specific, to doctrinal or 
creedal symbols Creeds and Confessions** are 
symbols of the^ Christian Faith, as held m the 
various ages and communions, ‘Symbol’ used of 
Apostles’ Creed as early as third century Sym- 
bolics divided thus Fundamental, study of Sym- 
bols belonging to the whole Church (Apostles’, 
Nicene, Atiiauasian Creeds**) , Particular, study 
of Svmbols of particular Churches (Augsburg 
Confession, Helvetic Confessions, Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles**, etc.) Creeds and Confessions retain 
their character as Symbols of Faith, their place 
m the structure and inheritance of Church or 
Churches, however religious thinking and eitpres- 


■ on may change o the Ch chej un tc tic tca- 
tnnony These dere opments a »v y c d other at 
emp s to define Ch sliaii print pics and so other 
data fo Svmbohct See k fessi mkan e 
CAB Tbeoag a Synth it 9 i) 

J t- 

symboHsm ' Representation of one entity or idea 
in terms of another, usually the translation of an 
abstraction into concrete form. Sometimes used 
for mystification as in the O T prophetic books, 
sometimes for the purpose of confining knowledge 
of sacred mysteries to the elect as la gnostic the- 
ologies The early Christian Fathers, esp Augiis 
tine, followed the rabbinical practice of interpret- 
ing scriptural ixaratives as elaborate symbolical 
repTcsentations of spiritual truths See idols and 
images, myth v f h 

symbolism : A symbol is a sign or an identify- 
ing mark In the days ot peisecution certain pic- 
tures and abbreviations were used in order to con- 
ceal some truth from the enemy Thus the three 
Greek letters IHC became the abbreviation for 
IHCOYC. or Jesus, and XPt for XPICTOC, or 
Chnst The Latin cross, of course, signified the 
Crucifixioi), and later came to denote Chr.stianity 
The aasurance of eternal life was Signified by the 
circle, the Trinity by an eijuilateral triangle, and 
regeneration by an octagon 

In later years, when Christians were permitted 
to build houses of ■worship, and when, the arts of 
wood-carving and stained glass were developed, 
our Lord was often pictuied together with the 
four evangelists, or again Ht was shown on the 
cross, with IJis mother on one s.de and St, John 
on. the other. Certain signa were evolved, so as 
to distinguish them one troro another, for some 
of the early converts could not read, and names 
would prove of no value to them. Thus it be- 
came customary to identify our Lord by means of 
a nimbus*, or circle about His head, and from this 
circle emanated four rays, forming a cross His 
mother was given a nimbus ■with stars adorning 
its border, and she was usually garbed in light 
blue St John was shown vrith an eagle at his 
feet. Each of the other apostles was given a 
mark of identification- St Peter usually carried 
two keys in his hand, St Andrew leaned upon a 
cross aaltife and St. Paul was given a sword and 
a book 

These symbols usually recalled some well- 
known fact m tbe life of the apostle or the OT. 
worthy Isaiah was given a saw, the supposed 
instrument of his ia.irtyrdoni, Moses his two tab 
lets of stone, Noah held in his hands a small 
mode! of the ark, and St Stephen was shown ■with 
stones lying at Ins feet 

Although the number of symbols multiplied so 
that today they fill a fairly thick book, vet their 
use m ancient and mediaeval art is by no means 
as laifish as is generally supposed. It would seem 
that the ancients rarely used symbolism merely as 
decoration, but employed it only when necessary 
During the second and third decade of the 
present century there was a profuse, and frequently 
needless use of symbols. Instead of using, for 
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eXimp e he ymbo of hs apo les n o de to 
d ttgu h. h m one f om noth the e symbols 
■we e n ci nd da and tn of en whe e 
be e ne h pa n ed no a ed figu es to 

d n fy F equ n y such synsbo s -sy e u cd n 
app top 1 lately, ns for exampte when the symbols 
oE OUT Loid’s Passion -were displayed on. the 
sides of a font A fanciful symbolism of numbers 
was carried to naicclous extremes, and three 
steps at the church entrance ivere said to signify 
the Trinity, four posts under the gailerj the four 
evangelists and six panels ip the altar the six 
ci^ys of creation*. 

It IS well to know symboltsm so that one may 
identify the figures m ancient and modern stained 
glass and carving, but to use it jn tjje thoughtless, 
lavish way m wh.ch it is used in this country is 
to rob it of any mi-anitig that it may have had. 
Those who v.ould kno-w the meaning of the thou- 
sands of symbols of ecclesiastirai art^ w'ould do 
well to consult E. Geldart’s Manual of Cnurch 
PecoratiO'u and S^mholism (London, 1897) See 
r H S raw 

symbolistn, Medieval number’ Method by 
which the mcdu-vnl mind .assured itself of cosmic 
order. Convinced that ‘'God has arranged all 
things m numbtr ” {WtsJom XI, 20), theologi- 
ans found, symbolic rciationshlps in acnptutal num- 
bers and other observed or created numerical 
groupings On the basis of Pythagorean and 
gnostic thuorics, oath number'* was assigned a root 
meaning and diversified representations. Some 
root meanings were 1 =: "Unity of God and 
Spirit, 2 Diversity of Earth and Matter, 3 ~ 
Tria.ty, extenawn of Godhead, 4 ns Extension of 
Duality, Earth, S ~ Flesh (sense'), (5 = Earth- 
ly Perfection (days -of Creation), 7 nz 3 4, 

Universe of Spiut .md Matter, 8 m: Immortality, 
9 = Extension of Trinity, Angelic Number, 10 
— Exteti'ion of Unity, Perfect Completeness 

Isidore of Seville. Ijhcr numerorujn ^ Hrabanus 
Maurus. De namirv; Petius Btingus. IMiticae mt- 
meraram sif;a,)iiat70ni! hbsr , Vincent Y Hopper, 
MiJwjfl/ Nitailier S-imloltsm (1938) yfh 

symbols, particular Cttristian- (Gr, symhoUtt, 
3 sign) Chnstian symbols are out-ward and visible 
signs of divinity, doctrines, spiritual ideas, sacred 
seasone, characters in Christian history, etc. 
Among the earliest symbols of God are the hand 
and the all-eeeiag eye Among the numerous sym- 
bols of Christ art' the fish*, the letters of whose 
Greelc name art the initials of the Greek woids, 
“Jesus Christ Son of God, Savior,’' the vesica, a 
closely related symbol, the candle, the crown and 
the lamb The Holy Spnit is represented by the 
dove and by vajiuus forms of the candlestick. 
The Trinity is symbolized by the triangle in vari- 
ous forms, the trefoil, the shamrock; and similar 
dCTicct Various monogiams such as X P and 
I H S'* stand for Chnat, while the cross* in nu- 
merous forms stands for his suffering and redemp- 
tive love 'fhe star stands for the Epiphany* and 
many other Christian ideas. The symbols for 
Christian doctrines art iiurntrous, eg, the ox 
for patience and sacrifice, the anchor for hope, the 
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pea k f the es e on and the bu e fly for 
mm al y The Evangel s the Apo t es and 
the V g n ha e he app op ae synb 1 and 
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symbols, particular, in early Christian times; 
The primitive church possessed symbolic rites in 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper** It made -ase of 
symbolic gestures, as in the laving on of hands * 
It had symbolic forms of speech, eg, “marana- 
tha” (the Lord Cometh) which served as a watch- 
'word by which Christians recognised each other 
But there ts no mention in the N T of visible 
objects connected -with wofsbip or with dress and 
behaviour, Chrigtianity distinguished itself from 
pagan religion by avoiding these outward signs, 
which savoured of idolatry In the second cen 
tury, hoivever, the symbol of the Cross* became 
customary, and Tertullldn says that it was used 
by Chr.stians to bless almost all their actions 
Strangely enough it is not found in the Cata- 
combs*, where Christian ideas are conveyed not 
so much by symbols as by types (e g , the Good 
Shepherd, the Orante, the Ark of Noah* &c) Al- 
most the only real symbol is the fish*, the Greek 
word for which contains the initials of the name 
and titles of Ch’-ist A symbol of the same kind 
IS rJie labarum*, the monogram of Christ 'which 
Constsntme adopted as the Roman standard, and 
which was doubtless of early origin 

F R 'W'ebbec. Church Symboium (1938) , R A 
Lanciani, Pagan and Chrtsliatt Rente (189d) 

E V s 

Svmeon Metaphrastes ! (To be most probably 
identified with Sjmeon Magister the Logothete) 
Flourished la the second half of the tenth century 
His fame rests on his compilation of the legends 
of saints in the Byzantine Mermlogtan He was 
canonized by the Eastern Orthodox Church*. Later 
additions to his authentic collection have been 
likewise asenbed to him. He wrote other less 
known works. 

K Kxumbacher, Ceschtchte der byzanUntesben Lit 
teratur (Munich, 1897). 2ijd ed . pp 200-3 

M 9 

S'ympathy The emotional and imaginative ex- 
perience of entering into and sharing the mind, 
particularly the thought and sentiment, of some 
one else As a 'Tecling with" others it is ei- 
pcrjeuced at non-reflective levels and makes for 
social solida’-ity. At higher levels it involves 
menial assimilation, communion and personal in- 
sight It has Its basis in original nature, may be 
developed and extended through social experi- 
ence and is the mam root of altruism As a 
yinut A 18 made primary in Buddhism, is stressed 
in Christianity, was exalted by Schopenhauer and 
rep'udiated by Nietzsche ** It is a personal and 
culture force of great significance, r w v 

synagogue: (From the Greek “assembly" or 
“place of assembly”) Used to designate the rc- 
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g ous ommijn y of the Jew o mo e of en 
e house ot the wo ah p The o g ti of tie 
ynagogue s la ma e of on e u e Some 

s ho ars a e ha k to p e et 1 * t mes othe s 

da e a la e a h Se eu dan o Ma abean 
era Sac al and se ula o g ns ha e a ke been, 

suggested, some seeing in the synagogue a contin- 
uation of the ancient local sanctuaries, others as- 
suming that it evolved from communal assemblies 
in post-exilic Palestine Plausible seems the view, 
backed by Jewish tradition, which seeks the early 
forination of the synagogue among the captives 
of the Babylonian exile who unable on foreign soil 
to continue with sacrificial ritual, developed a 
more spiritual form of worship Praver and study 
took the place ot olierings, and tie synagogue be- 
came a substitute for the destroyed temple. 

"Whatever the tune and circumstances under 
■which it originated, the synagogue marks a de- 
parture in the history of religion Without a 
visible symbol of the deity to lend sacredneas to 
an especial place, without propitiation by sacrifice 
or a privileged clergy to mediate or intercede for 
the cammon man, the public worship of the syna- 
gogue, spiritual and democratic throughout, per- 
mitted anyone anvwhere to commune with God 
The nerv institution had a great historic influence, 
within and without Judaism. In all the ages, and 
in all the lands of dispersion, the synagogue be- 
came the focus of the religious, social and intel- 
lectual life of the Jews, serving not only as 
place ot public worship, but also usually as ele- 
mentary school, law-court, communal center and 
even hostelry for strangers. The synagogue also, 
and not the temple, supplied the mould and model 
for the worship of both Christianity and Islam. 
Its historic effect earned the synagogue the praise 
of being “la creation la plus onginale et la plus 
fdconde du peuple juif” (E. Renan) 

The earliest synagogues, thus far unearthed m 
Palestine, date as late as the first century C E. 
Older are the remains in Egypt and Greece which 
point respectively to the third and second pre- 
Christian century. Recent excavations, both in 
Palestine and adjacent lands, yielded evidence of 
a lost pictorial art of the aaoent synagogue (no- 
tably the cycle of biblical frescoes in the synagogue 
of Dura-EuTopos, built in 244 C E ) The new 
finds seem to bear alsS on the old question of the 
origin of early Christian art See Bet Hamidrash; 
Ezra, Great Synagogue, the 

S Krauss, Synagogale Alterinemer (Berlin-Vienna, 
1922 ) , h L Sukenilc, Ancient Synasogses ir Palei- 
Une and Greece {Schweich Lectures) (London. 

ISN) 5 5 

Synaxist (Gr, assembly) A gathering (early 
Church) for public worship, whether eucharistic 
(liturgical) or non-euchartstic fv.u 

syncretism ; In the field of religion it is the 
term descriptive of the mingling of faiths which 
come in contact one with another. It may take 
place consciously as in the case of some modem 
religions which are products of the deliberate 
weaving together of various strands of religious 
thought to form a new i^eligioo. Mo^e f'-equently 
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syncretjstic controversy: A seventeenth century 
debate ccnteiing around the extent to which har- 
mony and reconciliation were possible between 
different religious groups It brought into con- 
flict those who stressed respectively the exclusive 
and the inclusive aspects of truth The immedi 
ate issue was the relation between Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches** Calixtus* was prominently 
invoh ed in die controversy one 

synderesisi (late Gr syaieresu, spark of con- 
science) See conscience. h h 

synergism' Represents the modification, m a 
slightlv semi-pelagiau direction, of the strict Au- 
gustinianism which marked early Lutheranism 
Its leading representative was MeJanchthon*, and 
the chief issue was the nature and status of fallen 
man, especially in relation to conversion See 
grace Cf, Loci Communes, monergwm 

O R C. 

synod: An authoritative ecclesiastical assembly 
In the ancient church the word at first was equiva 
lent to “council” This came to be used for ecu- 
menical conventions and “synod” was applied to 
those representing particular territories or juris- 
dictions or communions In modern churches the 
word has different technical meanings In Pres- 
byteiian pobtv* the synod is the judicatory inter- 
mediate between the presbytery and the supreme 
body, the General Assembly* or in some cases 
General Synod In the various groups of Amer- 
ican Lutheranism the synod is the controlling 
organization, eg, Missouri Synod In the East- 
ern Orthodox Church of Russia the supreme gov- 
erning body IS the Holy Synod In churches hav- 
ing diocesan bishops there are diocesafi synods 

RUN 

Synodical Conference, the (Lutheran) • See 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Synoptic Gospels: The Gospds of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke** called ‘synoptici either because 
they present a common view or because they may 
be viewed side by side The reason for this com- 
mon view, it IS now recognixed, is the use made 
fay Matthew and Luke of the earlier Gospel of 
Mark (See article “Harmony of the Gospels”) 
Matthew reairanges the material m Mirk in or- 
der to fit It mto his five main divisions (chs 3-7, 
8-10, 11-15, 14-l!i, 19-25) Luke, on the other 
hand, retains the order of Mark but omits a long 
section (most of chs 6-S) and makes two long 
insertions into Mark Much of the material found 
in these long insertions is spread widely over the 
Gospel of Ma*thew In b-ieL Mark’s -na-rsttve 
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wa no T ewed fay fie a e evange s as nfa 
1 b y a n c h.E'-' O'! d ad p he Ma an 

ma e a h angemen of ma e a by ub 
( wb e Luice e tie dohemaea no 
Ma fc 0 s the a e Canon S ee * he d) a 
sorted Mark, m seven sections, into ins tarher 
coiiection of discourse material and anecnotes 
(The so-called “Proto-huke Hypothesis”) 

The prioutv of Mark Is recognized by practical- 
ly ail N T scholars except those influenced by the 
ancient ecclesiasttcii theory that Matthew wrote 
first and then Mark abridged Matthevv. Upon 
this theory of the priority of Mark have been 
based a number of tytravagant views which, would 
make Mark practically infallible, m order and 
chronology and in interpretation 

By 1900 the nnjonlv of Proteatant critics had 
come to recognize not only the priority of Mark 
but also the existence of another source, chie&y 
consisting of sayings of Jesus, used by Matthew 
and Luke in addition to their use of Mark, (the 
so-called "Two Document flypothcsis”) Much 
attention has been given to the reconstruction of 
tins Soi.ngs Sou’-ce (‘Q’’* foi Qu^lU, which 
means ‘‘source”), one of the most widely followed 
vtiU bump that of H.irnack* 

At the present time various modifications of the 
two-source theory (or “Tvo Document Hypothe- 
sis”) art maint lined One is the “Four Docu- 
nient Hypothesis” of Ctnon Streeter, Vincent Tay- 
lor, and others. In audition to Mark and “Q”, 
each of the later synoptist' hid a document pecu- 
liar to himself the special document or source of 
Matthew IS designated “M”, while that of Luke is 
designated “L” Another theory, wh.cn really 
goes back to an earlier date than Streeter’s hy- 
pothesis, rucognirca not only four sources but sev- 
eral Th's “Multiple Source Hypothesis” was first 
advai'ctd hv Prufevsor Biirtoii“ of Chicago and has 
been widely held in this country There are prob- 
ablv sources underlying even the Gospel of Mark 
■^soniL of them unduubtedlv written souices, as 
Professor Branacowb holda 

This Multiple Source Hypothesis fits the re- 
quirements of Foim Criticism* the earliest sources 
are fragmentary crystaiiiiations of the oial tradi- 
tion No doubt thc„e fragments grew into larger 
'blocks’ and evantiuliy into collected ‘sources’ 
like “Q” and “M”, but ora! tradition did not 
cease to cvi't wlicn sources wera compiled, nor 
were the sourLOB looked upon as definitive and in- 
fallible Each one still “interpreted [or trans- 
lated) aa he was atlc”, as Tapias observed in the 
second century 

Thus the Synoptic Guspols contain our earliest 
sourceg for the life and teaching of Jesus. Mark 
was probably written m Rome in the year 68 
Luke, the first volume of a work on Christian 
origins (Luke-Acts), was probably wntten late in 
the reign oi Dornitiaii perhaps about 9S AO, 
but where wc do not know It was somewhere in 
the Graeco-Roman world, and presuinnbly outside 
Palestine Ma’thcw is v,inou3lv dated from S5- 
1(0, or even a little later. It presumably comes 
from Antioch or Us hinterland Of course, the 
trud tion ontmcied n the Gospels ■ nrorh older 
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synteresis; A moral sense, classed by Aquinas 
as a habit, common to all men, a residuum or 
remnant of man's unfallen nature Jerome ex- 
plains It as a spark (scintilla) of conscience which 
man retained at the Fall 

A Koch and A Pteuss, Moral Theology (1925). 
vol I, 3fd ed - r M 


Svriaa churches: A group of Churches, located 
iu the nearer East, induding those border prov- 
inces within and beyond the boundary which sep- 
arated the Roman Empire fTom Persian territory, 
so-called because the basic language was Syriac 
The leading citv was Edessa* Under the leader- 
ship of St James ot Nisi bis and his disciple, 
Ephraim Syrus, both of whom attended the Coun- 
cil of Nicea*, these churches accepted the Nicene 
orthodoxy Rabbulas, Bishop of Edessa (4-12- 
435 A.D ! also tried to hold them to orthodoxy 
in face of the Nestorian* heresy, but his successor 
Ibas (435-457)* welcomed Nestoriaaism and es- 
tablished a famous Nestorian School at Edessa 
Subsequently those of the Syrian churches within 
the Empire became Monophvaiie* while the others 
were fJestoiian These churches are also impor 
tant for various texts of the N T. including the 
Peshitta and the Diatessarom of Tatlan** See 
canon! of various churches, versions of the Bible, 
ancient A e e 


Syrian National Church' See Jacobites. 

Syro-Hetaplar version: See versions of the 
Bible, ancient. 

systematic theoIo4y (history of, etc.) . The- 
ology* is literally discourse about God, as the 
term is used, belief concerning God and odier be- 
liefs cognate to i* Systematic theology concerns 
these beliefs in. ordered elucidation and m their 
relation to contemporary thought and life — ‘con- 
temporary’ in each age, the task of theology fall- 
ing to be done continually as the intellectual out- 
look and even the meanings of words undergo 
change Thus there ,4 a history of Systetnatic 
Theology 

The sources of Christian theology are the Scrip 
tyres nod Christ) an testimony through the cen- 
turies The seminal minds in theology are the 
writers of the Ff T , thisc are not systematic the- 
ologians, though Paul, particularly in ‘Romans’, 
the writers ot ‘John’ and ‘Hebrews’ do interpret 
formally the meaning of Christ, salvation, etc , 
m view of current conceptions and needs. But 
essentially theirs is the creativity of preachers of 
the Word. 

The po't-ApoBtolic age was not fruitful the- 
ologically. the Apostolic witness was received but 
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rape f e t y g asped Theology began -when pagan 
as an s and he es e fo ccd a doub e strategy n 
the u h d fence he one eyoked apo oge * 
th he heo ogy s ctly o named Iren eu * 
( 2S 202 dd « Hae ) Te u an* ( 

1 0 20 D S’ a p on Ha a um) the 
ather of Latin Theoiogy, ti^rote theology la com- 
bating heresy; Origen* 1185*253') fought on both 
fronts, confuting heathen assailants {Contra CeU 
sum) and producing la Do S’rmc^ptis vthat la re- 
garded as the earliest systematic doctrinal treatise 
A little later the Arian* Christological* heresy- 
found more than its theological match in Athana- 
sius* (258-373* He Incamatione')^ who, with the 
School of Antioch" where theology was less specu- 
lative and more historico-ctegebcal, the Cappado- 
cians* and others did much to win for theology its 
rovil place in Greek Christianity, to John of 
Damascus* (8th century) and 'beyond it was never 
without outstanding names 

Theology in the 'West found equally stout 
champions, some of them, Augustine, Anselm, 
Aqumas**, among the greatest figures in the an- 
nals of the Church Tnese men were the phi- 
losophers of their age as -well as the theologians; 
the Eible was still the foundatioa of theology but 
philosophy had a large hand in shaping its prob- 
lems The concepts of Plato (Neo-Platonism) 
and Aristotle** lav side by side with Scriptural be- 
liefs and metaphors in a massive concord of Rea- 
son and Faith 

With the Reformation came recoil fiom rational 
dilution of theology and fresh aeal for its Biblical 
originals Luther and Calvm** were superb the- 
ological minds, Calvin’s Insutntes achieved sys- 
tem on the new principles that vied with Aquinas’ 


Samma Th olog s of the former ype But the- 
ology was now due fo a long eel pse Th s -was 
b cause w th he Rena sauce* and break up of 
med e a m s en e and ph lo ophy s oughed the 
rap ma u of the Chu ch by conve e theo ogy 
eceded f om he n e le ua o ef ont be om ng 
overshadowed even in her own fieid by philosophy 
and psychology of religion**, as philosophy and the 
sciences increased and their method pervaded the 
world of knowledge. 


The nineteenth century saw theology’s self-rc- 
coxery as an independent discipline Schleier- 
macher and Ritsch!** wrought the change, al- 
though their psychologic and evaluative approach 
makes their constructions quite inept to more rad- 
ical proponents of the integrity of theology of our 
own time These are m the "wake of Kierkegaard* 
who saw Time and Eternity, Reason and Faith 
as discontinuous, so for Barth* and others, the 
Truth or 'Word of God* is not homogeneous -with 
other truth, even as God is not the Idealization 
of man Hence the theology of the Word, living 
and having its being not in man’s -wisdom but in 
what God has revealed Here in the re-capture of 
Its mission of confession and exposition of Truth 
committed to it lies, it is believed, the restora- 
tion of theology as a living spiritual force, while 
Its effort toward ever deeper understanding of the 
Revelled Word and its meanings hte tt tsunCi 
ptovides scope for a vigorous and creative intel- 
lectual life. See dogmatic theology 


C A Briggs SSutcry of lie Study Theology, 
2 vols (191d) , K Barth. T»e ^prd of God and 
the Word of Mar,, trans Horton (1928) ; K E 
Kirk and others. The Study of Theology (1939) 
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tabernacle: (Heb, vihhkan, dwelling- place, i.e., 
of Yaliwcb*. Ek 25 H) The portable tent sanc- 
tuary used by the laraelites during their desert 
wandciitigs and early life m Canaan until it -was 
leplaced by the peimanent sanctuary at Jerusalem* 
While the detailed instructions to Moses* of its 
measurements and specifications (Ex. 25-27) and 
the minute account of their execution (Ex 36 8- 
38 31 ) are presented by the Priestly -writer as a 
contemporary report, critical study shows that the 
description of the tabernacle js a poat-exilic* ideal- 
ization of the Temple* of Jerusalem. In the 
imnd ot the author the requireimcnt of a single 
sanctuaiy for Lrae! dates from the days of 
Moses rdlowing the covenant at Sinai, God 
revealed to lum the pattern of its construction, 
which the inspired artists Bezalel and Oholiab 
used in creuti.ig the Tabernacle out of the mate- 
rials voluntunly offered by the people (Ex 31 
1-11 , 35-36.7) As the place where God met with 
the repratntauve of tKc people, it was known 
also as the Tent of Meeting (Ex 29.42-45) 

S.3.C. 

Tabernacles or Feast of Booths' (Heb,, siA- 
kot) Annua! autumml harvest festival, observed 
from the 15th till the 22nd of Tishn Begin- 
ning -IS a purely agricultural “feast of ingather- 
ing ’, it was invcstid with sanctity by the priestly 
legislation The first day constitutes a “a holy 
convcicutiun”. upon which all serMle work must 
cease It was observed by erecting booths from 
palm branches, boughs of wil'ows, etc, as memori- 
als of the booths m which the Israelites lived 
after their deliverance from Egypt (Lev 23 
33 43, Num. 29 12-38, cf Neh 8 15 ff) The 

agricultural nature of the feast is evident also 
from its water-drawing ceremonies (Cf. Mish- 
nah* Sukkah) la puat-biblical times the seventh 
day acquired a special character as Hcshanji RiA~ 
hah’*. The ciglith day (22nd of Tishn ) — Zhsmm 
Axsret — IE treated as a separate “day of solemn 
rest”. An added day originated in Babylonia in 
post-TalmudiC times, -which is designated StmAat 
Torah, Rejoicing in the Law*, upon which the 
annual cycle of Pentateuchal reading is finished 
and resumed again See Jewish religious festivals j 
lulab ssc 

table of the Lord. Sec Lord’s table, sacra- 
mental meal 


tables of the Law: According to Ex 2412 
Moses* ascended the motiiitain and received from 
God “the tables of stone, and the Torah* (Law) 
and commandment” Subsequently they are 
spoken of as “written with the finger of God” 
(Ex 31 ISi 32.15-16) On the wav down the 
mountain, as Moses beheld the people dancing 
around the golden calf, he dropped and shattered 
the tablets (Ei 32 19) Commanded to pre- 
pare exact copies of the tablets, he spent forty 
days and nights on the mountain and “wrote 
upon the tables the words of the covenant, the 
ten words” (Ex. 34.1-4, 27-28). As he 
descended with them his face shone with a divine 
splendor He placed these “tables of the testi- 
mony” in the ark* 

Rabbinical* opinion differed regarding the ar- 
rangement of the Decalogue* on the tables. Some 
thought that it was inscribed on each table, while 
otliers held that five commandments were written 
on one and the remaming five on, the other (Can- 
ticles Rabba 5 4) The latter view is followed in 
the synagogue* presentations of the tables of the 
Law* s i c 

Taborites" The Tabontes were the leftist party 
among the Hussites*, and -were so named after 
the fortified city of Tabor in southern Bohemia 
which they had built Their radicalism took the 
form of strict biblicism, although they repudiated 
extreme chiliastic* groups which originated among 
them and which developed -various antinomian 
practices and held that the Lord’s Supper is a 
mere memorial, repudiating both transubatantia- 
tion* and every other farm of the real presence* 
theory The ecclesiastical leader of the Taborites 
was Bishop Nicholas of Pelhnmov, while the chief 
military commander o( their armies was John 
Zizka 

Joseph H Mullet, Gesehtchti der bShntuheti Bru 
der (Herinhut, 19-2) MS 

tabu A prohibition of acts and contacts imme- 
diately dangerous to the doer and through him to 
his group The word comes from the Pacific area 
where tabu (tapu, kapu) -was expanded into a 
technique of social control When the scientists 
began the study of relig.ons the term was used 
generally to indicate the caution signs set up by 
groups to guard against things and actions inher- 
ently dangerous The attitudes involved m the 
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tabu belong to the ea 1 e t phaaes of cul u e when 
man was raak ng h > fi at fa! er ng tepa otta d 
g oup e u y n a wo Id ! le unde tood and 
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tablished by long experience in the Batisfaction of 
basic desires. Within this tested pattern the in- 
dividual was safe. When the approved mode of 
behavior was violated there 'Vfis a feeling of ap- 
prehension, of danger Moreoiier, there were 
many things and events that had a mysterious 
quality in regard to which the only established 
pattern of behavior was one of caution, a warning 
against contact. Violation of the group code or 
contact with these sources of infection was an 
immediate threat to the safety of the individual 
He acquired a contagion which might prove fatal 
to him and might spread to the whole group an 
contact with him Punishment came automatically 
from the dangerous situation itself. It was not a 
human sanction nor the action of a god or super- 
natural being These latter sanctions were later 
developments The concern of the group at first 
was not in punishment but in purification* of the 
individual to make him once more safe for social 
relations. 

The tabu caution against contact applied almost 
universally to death and blood. The contagion of 
a corpse often required the destruction or abandon- 
ment of objects m contact with it, even the dwell- 
ing, and always the purification of mourner* be- 
fore normal living could be resumed Blood of 
menstruation hr childbirth was dangerous, de- 
manding isolation and rites of puriScatlon War- 
riors returning from battle were also tabu Of- 
fenders against the sex code or murderers carried 
a contagion that might even endanger the food 
supply. Like the warrior, a stranger was tabu 
until he was made safe by ceremony Rulers, 
chiefs, priests and magicians were sometimes 
hedged about with a mysterious potency that made 
them dangerous for ordinary mortals to touch. 
The danger might even extend to their regalia, 
clothing, food*, land or name. The sanctity of 
objects of religious cult and associated with the 
gods marks them off in the same way Property 
was protected by infecting it with danger to the 
transgressor by means of a curse or spell*. Pro- 
hibition in some cultures of the use of certain 
foods by w'omen and the uninitiated and of touch- 
ing the new crops until thej were released for 
general use by a first fruits* ceremony seem* to 
be an extension of the original meaning of tabu 
The danger Involved In the tabu situation some- 
times results in the death of the offender. If not, 
the group may protect itself against his contagion 
by banishment, by his public confession, or by 
some form of cleansing ceremony. When divme 
or legal sanction assumes control of behavior the 
primitive, automatic sanction of tabu is weakened, 
absorbed or ignored See primitive religion 

A.E U. 

Tagore. Sir Rafamdranath: ( 1861 - ) rnHian 

poet and r who hj hiS personality and 
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T'as Chi: See Chinese Terminology 

talisman' (Arabic) An amulet*, an object which 
owes Its efficacy to a property transmitted from 
w.thout, such as a tooth, claw, or horn of an 
animal, supposed to aid the possessor in warding 
off evil and bringing good fortune y l p 

taliit; Prayer shawl worn by Jews at morning 
worship It is woven of wool or silk, with fringe 
attached to the four corners as ordained in Num- 
bers IS. 37-39 Bin 

Talmud; (derived from the Hebrew lomed which 
means study) The Talmud te an encyclop.aedia of 
Jewish tradition supplementing the Bible (O T ) 
and summariiing more thai seven centuries of 
cultural growth Its origins go back to the close 
of the Biblical (0 T ) canon .and it did not reach 
its final stage of development till the end of the 
Sth century. It is primarily concerned with law, 
but It also includes many copious discussions in 
the fields of religion, ethics, social inltitutions, 
historv, folklore and science 

The makers of the T.alniud accepted the Torah* 
a* the revealed will of God, its mandates were, 
therefore, abidingly valid and were not to be al- 
tered by the will of man But the dynamic of a 
changing world had created new facts in Jewish 
political and social life, new developments m cul- 
ture, m religious doctrines and ethical ideas Thus 
the Bible (OT) (Deut 24 1) recognircs the 
possibility of dissolving the marriage ties, but 
does not specify under what circumstances or by 
what procedure this was to take place The Bible 
(O T ) visualizes all religious life as centering 
around the central sanctuary in Jerusalem, with 
the sacrificial cult as the principal medium of 
worship When the Jerusalem Temple ceased to 
be, a new ordering of Jewish religious life obvi- 
ously became necessary Similarly, true to its 
largely rural background, the Bible (OT) offers 
us no body of precedents or principles governing 
the regulation of trade, labor and industry The 
Talmud is the record of new enactments, proce- 
dures and interpretations by which the basic re- 
ligious ideology of tlie Bible (OT) was im- 
plemented so as to function in a changed Jewish 
society 

Historicaliv, Talmudic literature developed in 
two layers. The oldest, the Mishnah (derived 
from the Hebrew repeat or study), is the product 
of the scholarly edition of Rabbi Judah the Prince 
and his disciples who were active in 3rd century 
Palestine It is written m a clear and lucid He- 
brew and is divided into six principal sections 
which are subdivided Into an aggregate of sixty- 
three tractates . these being a g a, n divided into 
chapters and paragraph* 
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Talmud 


targum 


The s X ma n e o he M hnih e e 

cadSdam o d d df otn he fa t 
tha ea h n p ea n an o de y a anje 

men of op n ons and w n a pa u a ub 

jec Tjt^ ’ i: Sed— m a_e 2 a m, M ed, Na_h xa, 
ATcpikira, Konabhim, Taharut Zera^tn or seeds, 
Deals with agriculture, aopendtd to it is the all 
important tractate Beral^ot v.hich deals with pray- 
er meaning ftstnals, deals with the Sab- 

bath, holidays, fasts and feasts of the Jewish 
calendar Nashtm which means women, discusses 
marriage, divorcer and other phases of family 
life Nsvikim O'" injur'es, dciU with civil and 
criminal law. Kcdashtm, holy things, discusses 
the sacnficnl cult and other details of the Temple 
service The last section TaAirot, cleanliness, 
deals with ail questions of ritual purity. 

Because of its very brevity, the statements in 
the Mishnah required constant amplification and 
interpretation.. And Jewish societj continued to 
change, re-quirm|: constantly newer techniques for 
ordering life along the ideals of the religious 
tradition. A second layer was consequently de- 
veloped in the liter.iturt of the Talmud to supple- 
ment the Mishaah Th's second layer la hnown 
as Gmflra* 

Derived fiora the Ar.amaic gemar and meaning 
study or teaching, the Cem.ua exists in two ver- 
sions, both m the Aramaic vernaculars current 
respectively imcng- the Jews of Palestine and 
Babylonia For i.n post-Mishnaic times, the Jew- 
ish commun’ty in B.ibyl<mi3 had ovei taken Pales- 
tine as j Center of jew'sh Jearning, and the Baby- 
lonian schools del eloped ,t parallel supplement to 
the Mishn.ih, which maced proved even more m- 
fuential than the Palestinian supplement Fre- 
quently the same teaJiers are represented m both 
Gemaras, for there w.ia a constant interchange of 
visits among the PalestJnnti tnd Babj Ionian rab- 
bis and the acidtmici. in each country were fully 
inform! d on the work being done by their sister 
academics m the other country Nut all tractate® 
of the Mishnah are supplemented ov the Gemaraj 
only those that weie of interest fo the teachers 
that cre.atcd the Gemara The raleatiman Ge- 
mara, frequently called yeruthalml or Jerusalem 
Ocmars, supplnncnts thirty-rune tractates, the 
Bab' Ionian only thirty-sii and a half In com- 
pass, however, the latter is three times as large 
as the former, the Babylonian Cctnara being more 
elaborate and more copious in its expositions 
The Mishnah and Gtmarah taken together com- 
pnac the Talmud 

The Tslmud arnl various '■elared literary crea- 
tions of the same period ha* frequently been called 
the Oral Torah, because for centuries it was ex- 
pounded and tricnstnitted orally. Individual stu- 
dents probably employed note* to aid their memo- 
ries, but none of these compilaticuis were officially 
edited until a consideiably later date. The Fal- 
estmiau Talmud was concluded some time in the 
?th century as a result of the general decline of 
the Jtwich comniurtity in Palestmc, marked by 
the abolition of the last vestige of Jewish au- 
tonomy, the patriarchate, in 425 C E The Baby- 
Talmud was Coucluded toward the end of 


the ame c n u y for n. Babylon a o Jew h 
1 fe wa de n ng fo w ag h pe e u on of 
Jews unde h Sassaa an K ng Jezdege d II 
(438 457) and Pe ez 1459-484) The final an 
on ra..„n of .he _upp eme t T ah n he y 
tallued text* of the Talmud brought to a close 
one of the most creative epochs in the history of 
Jewish tradition. See Ifael, religion and the 
ology, law, Hebrew, Moses hen Naham, pjlpul, 
Bashi, Saadia ben Joseph, Tanna 
Toe Taimuo nas Deen translated into English by 
a group of scholars under the chairmanship of Rabbi 
I Epstein and is being published by the Soncino 
Ricss, Lendon England A goed antholcgy of tig 
nificant Talmudic statements on every phase of leSi 
gion and litc is A Cohen s BceijViuK'j Talmud 
tLondon, 1934) An accUta+e and esBaostive sutvey 
of the world outlook of Talmudic Judaism is G F 
Mooie s Judaism tn the Firs' Cen'wies vj the Chris 
hon Era, 2 vols (Cambridge, 1?27 ) g 

tamid : See * v holocaust. 

TamDltiz; See Mesopotamian religion* 

Tatina; (Aramaic, meaning teacher, plural, 
tannatm) One of the Jewish scholars of the first 
two centuries, whose teachings arc contained in 
the Mtihna*, (the rabbinical laws) and in the 
Saraita^, (additional teachings outside the Misi 
no . ) Cf Akiba p X J 

Tantras; Relatively late sacred writings of Hin- 
duism*, dating in their present form from the 
seventh or eighth centuries of the Christian era or 
even later Only a few of them have been trans- 
lated They are used particularly by the Shivaite 
sects, especially the Shaktas* who worship the 
tcmale principle of the universe, usaallv repre- 
sented m K.ali*, wife of Shiva Thev contain, a 
great deal ot the mystical and magical, discuss a 
wide variety of subjects such as medicine, science, 
religion, enjoin the use of fftantriis*-, mystic di 
agraras, and strange symboliGm, and serve as the 
source of the rituals used in tantric worship The 
practices of the left-hand saktii are abhorrent to 
the moral sense of most Hindus today See sacred 
littiatures c s-b 

Taoism: bee Chinese Terminology, 

tapas The first meaning ot the word is heat It 
cornea to mean fervour or heat of devotion and 
finally penance, self-raortification, austerity, as- 
csticism. c s B 

taqiyya: A principle by which Moslems in a 
hostile tountri are permitted to conform to the 
alien religious practices for the sake of their own 
security It seems to have originated with the 
XsmidliS* 

targum ; The Hebrew term for translation and 
usually referred to the specific translations of the 
Bible (O T ) The most important of these was 
the Greek translation known as the Septuagint* or 
the Targum of the Seventy, So called because it 
was executed by a commisSioti of seventy scholars 
Another Greek translation was executed in the 
2nd century by the Greek proselyte, Aquila, from 
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Pontus He became so famous for his translation 
that he was also credited in later time with the 
popular Aramaic translation which was used as an 
official text in Babylonia and subsequently also in 
Palestine, to accompany the reading of the weekly 
Scriptural lessons in the synagogues The tech- 
nical name of this translatihn Is Targuirt Onkilas, 
but it IS also referred to by the more general des- 
igiiition, Targum, bib. 

Tartarus See heaven and hell 

Tatian: A Christian writer m the middle part of 
the 2nd century An Assyrian by birth, he be- 
came at Rome a follower of Justin Martyr*, 
and wiote an apologetic work. Art Address la the 
Greeks, which still survives. Towards the end of 
his life he joined the heretical sect of the En- 
cratites* He is most celebrated for his Diateaa- 
aron* a harmony of the Gospels which for a time 
displaced the Gospels themselves. See Lives of 
Jesus, Syrian churches, versions of the Bible, 
ancient. 

E. J. Goodspeed, Ear/j Chnstusn Lfierature 
(1942), H M. Gwatkin, Early Church History 
(1916) uj 

tauhid; The unity of God in Moslem theology 
Among pantheistic Sufts‘* the term came to mean 
the unity of the soul with God, bat this was not 
accepted by the orthodox picj 

Tattler, John: (ca. 1300-136!) A Dominican 
mystic of the school of Mrister Ecfchart* and a 
preacher of great power whose life was chiefly as- 
sociated with the city of Strasbourg. He was a 
member of the loosely organized mystical band 
known 13 The Friends of God* His Sermorts 
have lived on in many translations 

E M Jones, The Eloteenrg of Mysttasm (1938) 

n vs 

tauroboliunt Early Roman empire, a ntc used 
m the mvstery of Attls* to assure immortal life, 
the sacrifice of a bull upon a covering over a pit, 
m which rite the worshiper, in the pit, is baptized 
by the bull’s blood sticaming through openings 
m the platform overhead r i..p 

Tansen, Hans: (1494-1362) Tausen, an early 
Danish convert to Lutheranism, after 1526, as 
chaplain of Fredeiick I, was an influential preach- 
er in Copenliagen, advocating Reformation doc- 
tunes against Romanists, especially Paul Helgesoc 
After victory of Lutherans in Denmark. 1536, 
Tausen became a leader in the reconstruction of 
the church, aiding in translation of Bible, devo- 
tional writings, composition of hymnbook, and 
ecclesiastical reorganizations c.j.B. 

Taverner, Richard: See Bible, English. 

Taylor, Alfred Edward (1869- ) Erudite 

philosophical scholar, authority on Platonic and 
ancient thought, Prof of Moial Phil, m Edin- 
burgh since !924. He roots his theism not so 
much in the cosmological and teleological argu- 
ments, which merely suggest an mtelligent. Im- 


mutable Will, but in the objective deliverances of 
moral insight and revelatory religious experience 
An idealistic absolutist when he wrote Elements 
of Metaphysics in 1903, his two volumes, Emth 
of a Moralist (1930), reveal a theist with Anglo 
Catholic leanings See also Plato, The Man and 

Hts Work (1927). PAB 

Taylor, Jeremy: (1613-1667) English theolo 
gian and prose writer, called by Emerson “the 
Shakespeare of divines ” Among his principal 
works arc A Discourse of the hihstiy of Prophesy- 
ing (1647), The Rule and Exercises of Holy Liv- 
jjtg (1650), The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dy- 
ing (1651), and The Golden Grace (1655) 

i w c 

Taylor, Nathaniel- (1786-1358) American the- 
ologian, abandoned Jonathan Edwards’* theory of 
“moral inability” and asserted that man “not 
only can if he will, he can if he won’t.” Far 
from being providentially decreed, sin enters the 
woild because “such is the nature of free agency 
that God could not wholly prevent its perversion ” 
See American theology, early, New Haven theoio 
gy, Taylorism, wmh 

Taylor, Nathaniel W Lectures" A lectureship 
at the Yale University Divinity School, established 
March 14, 1902, m memory of the Reverend 
Nathaniel W Taylor, BA 1807, who was Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology and Chairman of 
the Faculty, 1822-1358 The lectures are upon 
some topic in the field of theology Among the 
courses have been those by George W Knox, The 
Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian 
Religion, 1903, William N. Clarke, The Use of 
the Scriptures in Theology, 1905, Henry C 
King, The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual 
Life, 1907, George A Gordon, Religion and 
Miracle, 1909, William E Hocking, Human 
Nature and its Remaking, 1916, Walter Rausch- 
enbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel, 19175 
Douglas C Macintosh, The Reasonableness of 
Christianity, 1925, Hugh R Mackintosh, Types 
of Nineteenth Century Thcologv, 1928, Frank 
C Porter, The Mind of Christ in Paul, 19295 
Robert L Calhoun, God and the Common Life, 
1934, John Baillie, Our Knowledge of God, 
1936, H Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of 
Revelation, 1940 law 

Taylorism Name given to Nathaniel Taylor’s* 
modified Edwardean theology, which so stressed 
the freedom of the will as to limit God’s sover- 
eignty Viewed by its antagonists as a fatal con- 
cession to Arminianisini* See Edivards, Jonathan, 
me.ans, New Haven theology i Oberlin theology 
F H, Foster. A Genetic History of the Hew Eng 
land Theolosy (1907) W i« H 

Te Deum: A hymn, probably by Bishop Niecta 
of Remesiana (4th cent ), in praise of God and 
Chiist, to which supplicatory versicles have been 
added — used on special occasions of rcjoiung and 
at Matins* on festivals 

technololiy. See culture. 



Tefillah See Shemoce Es eh 

Te chnsuller Gustav ( 832 88S) Was p o 
f a D pa n w Ta u F on He w e 
a nun be f w « de ni; w h he ii s ory of 
n en ph o ophy He o ned Ke c n p of i 

knoWi-d^-i, thv uau of jja^uisiJc si^ns 
for feelings "fthich thembel.es are not kno-wledgc 
but which can be made available for knowledge 
Religion symboliaes for TetchmaUer the synthetic 
function of intellect, feeling and action Ener- 
getically defendmg persoiiti imtiiortahty, he 
pokmiciJitd against positivism and Daiwintsm. 

XJiber dss Vnsiahhchi'eil dif Sale (teipzig, 1874) ; 
DafU-ifUjmaj und Phdosophie fDorpat, lS7t>, Uehtr 
dai Weiett der Lieii (Leipzig, 18i9) , Dts mrkliche 
and die sehthiban' IT'ch (Breslau, i887) , Reliqions- 
phhscphte fSresiau, IW) u.K. 

teleological argument for God This argument 
takes the funtlamcntal form The order pervad- 
ing the morgamc, oignnie, and human realm 15 m- 
dicative of -in intended plan in an inteUigcnt ancf 
good Purposer. This argument complements the 
causal reasoning m .he cosmological argument* 
in calling attention to the adaptive mtei relation 
of the vtnous parts or aspects of the universe to 
Ltch other m a wav coriducivc to the production 
and conservation of human values 

intrnduetd b> Plato (i/iwj), the particular 
form of the argumi"nt his been moulded by the 
kno-wledge and concept of the natural woild af- 
fecting the tlniikers wlio adv meed it Thus, as 
long is organisms were thouglit to have originated 
in thtrr present form', with reidy-mide speefahaa- 
tion of organ to function and of part to whole 
(as one pirt of a clock Ji to the other parti) one 
could ecpcct the teleological views of a Palcy or 
Butler** in the 18th century. But their pre- 
IJjrwmfan appeal rn special, external design was 
denied in favnr of an immanent purposive opera- 
tion when It was shown that the present forms 
of organism wete evolutionary modifications from 
one 'lourcc. 

Meanwhile, the changjr from Newtonian abso- 
lutes to the modern field thcorms of physics dis- 
couraged mschjjitcil conceptions of nitunl en- 
tities in favor of organism (eg, Whitehead*) 
rinally, the fact that the preparation of the 
physical universe for life definitely erreeded the 
evpcctitioni of chance, along with the theory of 
''emergent evolution," increased the susp'cion that 
ttiL order of nature was an order of purposive de- 
velopment, 

riiioughout the history of the argument is the 
insisteuco th,it such order as there is in the or- 
ganic and inorganic world ts a surd mvetery in 
the nicchanicil view of the world However, a 
synoptic view of the world, inciudmg the values 
human being! reahau and serve, weighs the bal- 
ance in fivor of the teleological hypothesis 

Thus the argument liis moved design -within 
from Without, and emphasized not specific adjust- 
ment of various parts, interesting though that be, 
hut the interrelation of the ultimate collocations 
of the universe This “wider" teleological argu- 
ment, as presented by one of its best adherents 


(F R Tennan ) s n he sugge eue s of 
he e n ad p on b w en a) na u and 

hum n ogn e p ve b h no gan nd 
fe and bet r 0 gart pa o prese e who e 
o g n m d ) hum n a a nd he 3 of 
he h n wo -d. Stt Gud 
i, Henderson, The FtHiess 'I the Pni-ir/'iine il 
(1924), The Order of Nature (.1925) , F R Tennant, 
Phi’osBplji at Toecldcy vol 2 (1930) . H Bergson 
C'er^ue Still„lar, Erg M. (191 IJ P,A B 

teleolo^yi (Gr telor, end) A term used to iden- 
tify the branch of philosophy which has to do with 
ends or final causes. The whole is considered as 
ideally ptior to the parts and constitutes the ex- 
planation of their mechanical processes The 
whole IS in undiangeable form, and rant'-ols all 
movement, giving all movement purpose and goal, 
•with alt processes subordinate to a puipose The 
idea of teleology is older than the word The 
concept was evident m the organic vievv of nature 
which "as developed m aacient Grech plulojoohy 
against the mechanical view 4naxagoras* was the 
first of die ancient philosophers to use the argu- 
ment Christian Wolff* was the first to use the 
term The argument is prominent in the teach- 
mgr of Thomas Aquinas, (1224-1274) Joseph 
Butler (1 6d2-17S2)*, Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1804), Abiaham Tucker (1705-1774)* See 
cause, Fiske, John, God, teleological aigument 
for God w,o H 

telepathy: The direct communication of mmd 
with mind without the use of sense perception 
J B Rhine or Duke University claims to have 
found evperimental evidence m support of the 
view that there are certain supernormal faculties 
This claim has been the subject of consideiable 
controverw See abnormal Divchologv, parapev- 
chology, psychical research, soaetiea for 

See J B Rhine, jEarru yerrorj Perception (1934) 

AT B 

Tell El-Amarra Tablets Moie than three 
hundred cun-biked tablets and fragments discov- 
ered at Tell-el-Amarca, Egypt, from 1887 Co 
1933 Most of them are a'plomdtic letters writ- 
ten in Akkadian and received by the Egyptian 
kings Amenophis HI (1411-1375 B.C ) and 
Amenophis IV or Thnaton (1375-1358 BC) 
from their Svrian and Palestinian vassals Im- 
porfant soune of informanori on the Near-Eaetern 
civilization in the second miUenium E C 

See S A li Mercer, The Tei-el.Jrmai a TahU s 
2 vols ‘ 19391 " SOT 

TeI)-el-Duweir: See Eacbish Ostraca. 

Teller, Wilhelm Abraham: (1734-1804) He 
was nrst professor in Helmstedt, then provost and 
supei lor Consistonul councillor m Berlin He ap- 
plied the idea of piogress to Ccnstianity , luh- 
lected the content of the NT to the viewpoint of 
historioal condiuonalitv Hia aim was a modest 
practical rational change ol the Chr.stipin faith 
As a neologist he claimed to surmount orthodoxy 
and pietism, to revive tlie unity of Ch'-istianitv 
with the temporal movement, giving reason a 
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wider room and opening the path for rational 
and historical criticism 

Lehrhuih dst chrnihchev Gtsuhens (Helmstedt nnd 
Falls, 1764) , WUrtgrb^sO) des Nuttex Teiiavietiis i^tir 
Urhlcmrs der chruthchiin Lehre (Berlin, 1772) . Du 
Rstfgwn det VoUkommeners)! (Berlin, 17?2) 

H.H 

temperance movement' A senes of interrelated 
efforts to limit or prohibit the use, sale, or manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages. Its objectives and 
methods have undergone extensive modifieabon 
and expansion in the course of their historical de- 
velopment Such efforts are almost as old and as 
universal in human society as the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages In Chinese tradition, one of their 
emperors ordered all vineyards destroyed as early 
as the eleventh century, B C Temperance was 
encouraged by the priests of ancient Persia and 
India and by the OT Scriptures, total abstinence 
was taught by certain Hebrew sects such as the 
Rechabites*, as well as by Buddhists and Mos- 
lems, and the Mogul emperors tried to prohibit 
the liquor traffic in India Among the Carthagini- 
ans intoxicants viere prohibited to magistrates and 
on military campaigns, among the Romans vari- 
ous emperors sought to curb drinking, and in 
Mexico the Aatecs made drunkenness among the 
young a capital offense, and permitted the tree 
use of alcohol only to the aged and on holidays 
During the Middle Ages, the manufacture of 
wines and beers was so restricted by social condi- 
tions as not to permit of much abuse, but with the 
spread of distillation after the thirteenth century 
over-indulgence in hard liquors became common, 
especially in Northern Europe. The insobriety of 
the masses aroused the opposition of the ruling, 
military, and employing classes, and more deter- 
mined restrictive measures were adopted, especially 
with the rise of the factory system 

In the American colonies many local restrictive 
and regulatory measures were adopted during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the 
churches endeavored to encourage moderation by 
moral suasion, and by rcsol^itions against the dis- 
tillation of ardent spirits Dr Benjamin Rush is 
generally accredited with laying the foundations 
of the modern temperance movement with the pub- 
lication of his Ir^UiTy tnto the Efecis of ArdsnS 
Spirits upon the Human. Body sni Mini In 1785 
The first organiaed temperance society on record 
in America was created by 200 farmers in Litch- 
field County, Conn, who m 1789 pledged them- 
selves not to use any distilled liquors during the 
ensuing forming season, but the first society of 
more than local and temporaiy infiuence was 

formed at Moreau, N Y., by a young physician, 

Dr Billy J Clark, in cooperation with the Con- 

gregational minister, the Rev Lebbeus Armstrong, 
and with Dr Rush as an honorary member. Dr, 
Rush also apneared before yanous ecclesiastical 
bodies to urge the necessity of inaugurating a 
plan to arouse public opinion on the liquor issue 
His activities resulted in the appointment of tem- 
perance committees by the leading denominations 
to devise ways and means, and inspired the ef- 
forts f an nfluential group of clcr no- 


tably Lyman Beecher*, Jedediab Mor^e, and Jere- 
miah Evarts Beecher’s sermons at East Hamp 
ton, L I , and Litchfield, Conn , ey entuated m 
the organization ot the Connecticut Society for 
the Reformation of Morals in 1813, and in the 
same year the Massachusetts Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance, founded m Boston hy 
Morse and Svarts, spread the movement through 
out New England and New York- 

With the orgatiixation of the American Tem- 
perance Society, later known as the American So 
ciety for the Promotion of Temperance, and still 
later as the American Temperance Union, in Bos- 
ton on February 13, 1826, the moyeroent assumed 
the proportions of a nitional crusade Agents 
were employed to organiite and affiliate local, 
county, and state auxiliaries with the national 
body Within J decade over 8,000 such groups 
had been formed comprising more than 1,500,000 
members, and with a periodical press ot li week 
ly and two monthly journals to serve as a medium 
of communication and propiganda 

The earlier temperance ruferraera were chiefly 
concerned with the abuse of distilled liquors They 
thought little of total abstinence, or of extending 
the ban to light wmo and beer But with a new 
gcmeration new issues arose Proposals came be- 
fore the convention of the American Temperance 
Union at Saratoga, N Y , m 1836 1) to de- 
nounce the anti-slavery reformer, within the 
movement and to nppease the Southern soeieties, 

2) to abandun the exclusive reliance upon moral 
suasion and to turn to legislative coeicion, and 

3) to bring all alcoholic beverages, fermented as 
well as distilled, under the ban of totn! ahstimnce 
A deci'ion on the first two issues was avoided, but 
the total abstinence plank was adopted two years 
later, by a narrow margin, and the movement 
declined owing to the defection of a minority 
who could not he persuaded that temperance re 
quired total abttinence 

But the next decade witnes“ed the rise of more 
nation-wide temperance organirations than any 
similar period in American history Most of these 
took the form of secret societies of lodges with 
ducs-pnving members, each of wliom took the total 
abat'nence pledge or initiation The movement 
now took on i contagious emotionalism, exempli 
fied in the Wxshmetomaa Movement and in the 
oratory of John B Gough (1817-86) for over 
forty years the most popular lecturer on the tem- 
perance issue in Amencn This phase culminated 
with the arrival in the United States of Esther 
Theobald Mathew, of Cork, Ireland, “the greatest 
of all tempemnee missionaries,” who in his Amer- 
ican tour of 27 months, is reported to have trav 
eied more than 27,000 nnks, and tn have ndmtn- 
istered the total abstinence pledge to more than 
500,000 Catholics 

Public opinion was now prepared for the sec- 
ond phase of the temper-incc ronvement, tliat of 
state and nntional prnhihition, which advanced 
over the country in three waves 1 ) The first 
Wave listed from 1846 to 1855, when thirteen 
states and territories enacted statutory prohibition 
Bu attention waa diverted from the 1 quo laruc 
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by the problems of tlje Civil War, Reconstruction, 
and the Westward Expattsion, and these laws were 
joon repealed Qtilv five ot them survived the 
conflict, and onlv two itmdintd in effect in 1880. 
During this period the temperince moveraetits 
which hid spruiiEi up in the different countries be- 
came iticrc ismply conscious of each other, and or- 
jran'z-itions of mternatitMiil scope began to appear 
The Independent Order of Good Templars, fornned 
in Utica, N Y , in 1851, spread to Canada, Enff- 
lood, Scindinavia, AustraKsia, South Africa, and 
South America before the century closed The 
Katioml "Wnimii’s Christi.m Temperance Union, 
founde'd at Cicvdind, Ohio, in 1874, gave rise to 
the ■W'’ild Christian ’Woman’s Temperance Union, 
with national organ! zationa in fifty countries A 
conference ut leaders in the national movements 
in London in 1909 result, d m the International 
prohibition Confederation, and the World League 
Against A'cohoham vv it furtned at the close of 
World War I a decade later 2) The Initintion 
of the second wave began with tlie enactment of 
eonvtitutuinal pfolubition in Kansas in IS80 Be- 
foie the close of the tkeade siv states had written 
prohibition into tlieir basic Ww, and a seventh 
had re-«n.ieted slatiitury prohibition Again there 
was a recevijori, and by 1907 all but three of 
these' enietments had been rescinded 3) The 
third w ive began in th it jear Heretofore the 
prohibition had beta coniiiiei to the Bast and 
Middle Wcbt, but now the movement shifted 
Bonthwaid. Within !!'■« y,.irs seven states, all 
Southern, had joined Kansas, Maine, and North 
Dakota in the dry column, and by 1919 thirty- 
nine states 1) id enacted such feg'Slatitm 

In addition, a considerable proportion of the 
rural and suburb in teriitoo “t wet states was 
drv by locil fiption This privilege of the people 
of a oreciiict, ward, niimicipahty, township, or 
country to decide bv petition or bv popular vote 
whether or not the iiquor traffic should be licensed 
m thi’ir locality hau first been accoidea bv Indiana 
in 1832 The Aiitl-S.iloon League had activelv 
fostei-ed such kgisLvtiun after its organiration in 
ll93, and by 1919 over nine tenths of the laud 
area and two-thirds uf the population of the 
United Strtes were in dry territory 

AItJiough proposaU to amend the Federal Con- 
stitution tti pro ! dr for aational prohibition had 
been introductd into Congress as early as l87fi, 
not until 1913 did the dry forces, led by the 
Anti-Saloon League, activdv press the measure, 
and in December of 1917 it had received the 
necessary two-thiids majority in both Housw 
Within fourteen irnmtiis It had been ratified by 
three-fourths of the states, and it was proclaimed 
effective as of January 17, 1920, one year after 
ratification 

In the meautimc, the Food Control Act of 
August, 19)7, had forbidden the use of any form 
of footlstuffs m the distiliation of spirits for the 
durat'On of i-he War, and complete War Time 
Prohibition, .ipproved m September, 19)8, became 
effective oft July 1, 1919, and remained in effect 
until superceded by the legislation enacted under 
the E ihteenth *- -^“t. 


temple 

The Amendment had prohibited the importa- 
tion, manufacture, transportation, or sale of ‘‘in 
toAKating beveragEa”, but had not further defined 
the tern). The Volstead Act, which gave effect to 
the Amendment, defined intorticating beverages as 
those containing one-half of one percent or more 
of alcohol. This extreme definition was chal- 
lenged in the Courts and finally sustained, but it 
later contributed to the breakdown of the measure 
Organized opposition to the Eighteenth Amend 
ment began immediately, supported by large in- 
dustrial interests which wished to shift taxation to 
the liquor industry, by other groups who held the 
matter a proper field for local and state rather 
than federal action, and hj the urban wing of the 
Democratic Party, which had always been hostile 
to the measure Proponents of the Amendment 
declared that it had reduced industrial accidents, 
improved the public health, increased savings ac- 
counts, diverted enotsnoaa purchasing power from 
alcoholic beverages to other purposes, and re- 
leased productive resources for employment in 
more constructive ways Opponents argued that 
the banishment of the saloon was a gam, hut that 
it had been replaced by “speak easits,” night clubs, 
rum running, racketeering, corruption, in enforce 
ment units, and general disrespect for law 
The legislative revolt jgamst the measure be- 
gan With New York, which repealed its State En- 
torcement Act in 1923, followed by Montana in 
1926 and Wisconsin in 1929, but it w'ar not until 
the economic collapse ot the early I910’s that the 
full extent ot the change in public opinion was 
revealed Finally, the Democratic platform of 
1932 declared for repeal, and the appropriate res- 
olution was passed bv Congress in February, 1933 
The states acted in record time, and on December 
S, 1933, the Twenty-First Amendment passed the 
control of the liquor traffic back to the states 
But the temperance movement continues It is 
again placing heavier stress on education and 
moral suaa'on, and is insisting on more effective 
supervision over the conditions of sale while en- 
deavoring to recreate popular sentiment m favor 
of more effective legislative control 

Ernest H Chetrmgton, Mr ivoluUon of Prohi 
hnton >n ths v«!)ed Statu of America (.1920) , 
Charles Mens The Dry Decade 1931). August F 
Fehlandt, A Century of Drink Reform m the Vnited 
States 11904 ). B * J 


Templar, Knights. See Knights Templar 

temple. Although the term is variously employed 
in popular speech, strictly speaking any place or 
td.fice dedicated to the worship of deitj, or re- 
garded as the dwelling place of deity is a temple 
The earliest temple! may have been caves soch as 
those found on the island of Malta, or in Egypt 
or in India. Very simple and little adorned in 
primitive times, the temples m rnost religions be- 
came, in time, elaborate structures upon which 
were lavished the wealth and the best creative skill 
of the architects and artists of the respective cul- 
tures which produced them Naturally temples 
differ greatly from culture to culture, each ex- 
pressing something of the genius of its own cul- 
ture, as the great temples of Karnak and Luxor m 
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Egypt, die Pardicaon □ Gfetce, die temple it 
Jeniialem the udictlnla n£ mid evil Eu ope, the 
c flbo ate temp ca of Imduiam and Jl o am and 
Eoddh im n Ind a and the a eaat and the aui>- 
p e, ude ahr nc o the S u Goddeaa a Isc ui 
Japan. 

Common to most of them is a central place of 
exceptional holiness, the very dwelling place of 
deity, the altir*, a rich symbulisro expressive of 
the faiths and hopes of the people, and some at- 
tempt to convey, whether through the dim light, 
the areiiitectural pattern, the artistic decorations, 
or otherwise the sense of mystery and awe which 
resides at the heart of most religious worship 

Generally, worship In the temples is rather in- 
d vidtiai than corporate In the synagogue* and 
the mosque* and the church the worship is usually 
congregational, though m the Catholic churches 
this lE not always true. Great churches and syna- 
gogues are frequently called temples, and the term 
has been boiroived by secular organizations such 
as the Masonic order and other traternal organi- 
zations as the designation of the edifices m which 
they meet and carry out their peculiar rituals. 
See church building c.s B. 

temples, Egyptian; Known as the “god's dwell- 
ing” or “house,” the latter term often including 
the temple estate as well as the building proper 
All temples were built and endowed by royal de- 
cree in the name of the reigning monarch, never 
by private gift Many, like the great temple of 
Amon* at Karnafc, amassed vast wealth and exer- 
cised great inJlucnce in local and national affairs 

The primitive temple was a aiiiglc-roomcd 
structure of matting, wattle or mud-brick, without 
windows, housing the image of the god or the 
animal worshiped It might he surrounded by a 
fence, while before it stood two poles attached 
near the top to the front of the building Of 
temples other than those connected with royal 
tombs, we have practically no rewiams before the 
XVni dynasty flSth cent BC) By that time 
the temple had become a large stone structure of 
wh ch the primitive shrine, developed into a dim- 
ly lighted room formed the nucleus, the “great 
place” or “se it”, where dwelt the cult image and 
uhere the regular dailv services were performed 
It was sunounded by a complex of rooms and 
passages, and was preceded by one or more col- 
umned or hvpostyle halls Used for ceremonies in 
which the image of the god was carried in pro- 
cession by priests, open courts where non-priestly 
worshipers might enter, and pylons The ap- 
proach to the shrine extended directly from the 
mam pylon entrance along the central axis of the 
building, the floor-leyel of which rose from front 
to lear while the roof became correspondingly 
lower Entrance to each section of the building 
was closed by massive wooden doors overlaid 
with gold or copper decorated with figures of the 
deity The columned halls were sometimes lighted 
by windows in a clerestory above the central axis, 
though the interior became progressively darker 
towards the rear of the building 

The ton e wh ch had encloied the p “ “ ”tc 


shnne was replaced by man c mud bnck -wa] ■ 
like ortificatjoiis, w th n a d w thou »b ch were 
nun ouJ lubg d ary emp ca and ih ncs, oScea, 
wo kal ops, t hcHitej a d quartera fo the cn>- 
p c i aff Ad cen to each emp e was a poo o 
lake used in ceremonies connected with the sun- 
cult Before the entrance stood one or more 
pairs of obelisks and against each pvlon tower 
and extending above it were from one to four 
fiagstaffs with colored strcimcrs near the top 
The approach to the pylon, h inked by recumbent 
sphinxes, led flora a landing stage bv a canal 
along with the god’s river barge, used in certain 
feasts, could be brought near the entrance- The 
temple was equipped with veSucls of gold, stiver, 
faience and other material, altars and ollering 
tables, small s Iver imiges of the king in various 
attitudes of the cult, and other rich furnisbmgi 
About the building stood stone statues of the 
god«, the king and individuals who apparently 
stciired this privilege by royal favo- The walls 
of the bui'ding were covered with lellefs, sho^ying 
the king performing the acts of the cult or en 
gaged in warlike, activities, the latter appearing 
on those parts of the temple more remote from 
the central slirme Reliefs, inscr’jitions, columns, 
cornices, and statues w'erc. puintid in detail with 
strung colors Trees and gardt ns were planted 
about the building 

Tlie Old and Middle Kingdom temples con- 
nected with the royal tombs diifer radically from 
the Empire temples yust dc enbed, as do those 
of Hatshepsiit at Deir-cl-!?ah iri and ot Seti t at 
Abydos However, the otlier temples in the ne 
cropolis at Thebes follow .n general the pattern 
given above but in them much greater emphasis is 
laid on provision for the cult of the king as dia 
tinct from that of the god than in the normal 
temple The Ptolemaic and Roman tempUs not 
connected with royal tombs, contain tiie esstntn! 
elements of the earliqr buildings but present cer 
tom Variations of their own The temple of the 
Atoi) at Amarm is unique in its structure, 

A £«nan-H Ranke .■Jre'/'A' ( 192 ^ 1 , pp 31? 
330. M A Murry Et^yptiifi Tsu^Ut (no date) 

A M Biacknian. Lufor aid id Teiaplss (1923) 

U Hoelscher T/ia Ev«i'd'<fln of Midmei Hahu 
fl93-l), vol I jjKN 

temples. Par Eastern’ The Par East is profuse 
ly adorned with temples They are found in 
(.very village and town, in many crossroads, and 
in practically every scenic spot At their best 
they are the highest achievement of Far Eastern 
architecture The “wonder” of Far Eastern ar- 
chitecture IS, of course, the Temple of Heaven 

I) The Temple of Heaven. I'he Temple of 
Heaven is part of the Altar of Heaven The-e 
are nine altars in and around Peiping the Altar 
of Heaven in the south, the Altar of Earth in 
the north, the Altar of the Sun in the cast, and 
the Altar of the Moon m the west, and five 
others The largest and the most important is the 
Altar of Heaven. It is an enclosure of 737 
acrea surrounded by a red wall of over three miles 
long Inside this enclosure there are cypress 
grove*, wide iTcnuci, majatic gitcwiyi, the AT 
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ta p ope m no ^ the Temp eh fo he 
emp 0 3 fas s atnf fo hea 1 of e e 

Tj n es rea u e hov e s ugh c hou e b E'\4en 
h chens o age b ow s 'we e The 
u u e wa bu n +20 and en a ged 
and beautified m 1 7 '54, Some of the buildings 

were used by the government of the Republic for 
srhooli, hospital, etc-, ana part of the compound 
was turned into an ugncolturil experimental sta- 
tion 

The 4ltir proper is a raised platform of three 
white marble ternces with elaborately carved 
railings and balustrades Meisurements are based 
on odd fiumhtrs, tsperully the number 9 which is 
symbolic of inbnily The (i,ametet of the lower 
terrace is 21 (3x7) r/SuTjg (A chang is 11 ft. 9 
m)t that of the middle terrace, 15 (3x5) cAang, 
and that of the upper terrice, 9 (1x9) c/iang 
From this Altar a broad walk raised 8 ft above 
ground leads to a circular building facing south, 
popularly called the Tenaple of Heaven This 
ed.fioe 18 9 9 ckung high, supported bv 24 huge 
columns oiitanle and four mside. It atanda on a 
stone platform of three terraces surrounded by 
carved stone railings It has two projecting 
e-ives and a most gracefully curved roof, giving 
the irapruiion of three stone’s, although there is 
only onu story itiiide The lower eave of blue 
tiles has a rii.imeter of 25 cAu-vg, the second one 
ot yellow tilis has a diamctei of 22 26 cAang 
and the roof ol green tiles has a di-iineter of 21 5 
cAisng and is crowned with a “burton.'’ ot gold 
color The number df tiles and steps of the ter- 
races vs bawd on the nember 9 Under the roof 
and abovf the cntiance there is a tablet reading 
“The Temple for the Prayer of Agricultural Pros- 
perity ” 

Inside this Temple there is neither any image 
nor tablet, but an altar vn the center with a nsne- 
dragon screen. Here on every winter solstice the 
empe-ror used to make saenhee to Heaven on be- 
half of his penple and to pray for a good yenr 
Ceremonies of gr md sacrifices were performed in 
both Spi ing ana Autumn 

II) Temples of Confucius Similar grand stc- 
rifces, led by high guvernraent officials, w'ure per- 
formed in Confucian temples The principal 
temple of Confucius* is the one in the native 
place of the Sage, Ch’ufu in Shantung province, 
whcic the jiitt Confutian Mmple was built as 
early as 4+2 A !> Imposing lines of cypress and 
stone irtmori-il .irchfs lead to the Gate of Grand 
Perfection Entering the enclosure by a side gate 
and prOLCtding' northward, one finds a r<!ck-0ke 
trunk tif a jumper viinh tradition holds to have 
been planted hv the Sage himself. Further north 
19 a small pavilion on the site where Confucius 
taught his pupils. Still further north is the tem- 
ple proper, the Temple of Grand Perfection built 
m 172+ It 19 an edifice 70 ft high and 134 ft 
long raised on a platform with a finely carved 
stone railing The ten stone columns in its front, 
estjuisitel} carved ail around with dragon, design, 
are genia of Chinese sculpture 

In the center of the temple is the altar dedi- 
cated CO the Sage, ■•ho*e "mage n nttitig pootiem 


3 beh nd a Tab et of he Pe f Sage and Fo e 
mo Teache C nfu us Fou s de a a a e 
d d a d 0 Conf cu FuEiil pp Yn 
Hu (521 +8 B C ) nd g and on Tzu S u (+83 
402 E C ) on he ea and pup T ng Tzu (505 
436 EC) and follower Mencius (3, 1-289 BC) 
on the west Behind these are the altars of the 
Twelve Virtuous Men, all pupils of Confucius 
Kerth of this temple is a temple for the Sage’s 
wife, who U represented bv a tablet. Fulther 
north Is the Temple of the life of Confucius where 
some 300 stone tableti depict the life of the Sage 
It IS here that one finds the stone carving ol the 
famous portrait of Confucius painted by the great- 
est of Chinese painters, Wu Tao-tiS (d 792) 
South of the Confucian Temple, on flis southern 
part of the compound, are gateways and buildings, 
including a two-stoned treasury ot books and art 
ob] ects 

Outside and to the east of this compound are 
houses and family temples of the direct descendent 
of Confucius and a well from which tradition be 
lievus Confucius’ family drew its water Further 
northeast stands a special temple of Yen Hui 
Some two miles to the north i9 the Confucian 
Grove m which is located the Confucian Grave 
The stone tablet in front of ’he grsve measures 
some 15 'ft Leading to the grave is the Temple 
of Sacrifice, the original of which was built in 
155 AD Its approach is lined with stone figures 
of men and animals 13 ft. high 

Almost all counties in China and Koiea and 


some places in Japan have a Confucian temple, 
variously called tt>sr^ mmc, K'ang mtaO) and 
ksueh kung None, however, approaches this 
prinemal temple in dimension or in grandeur 
Usually a Confucian temple consists of three courts 
in a central axis The temple propel is in the 
north of the second court The third court is 
sometimes to the east of the second The south 
gate was made only when a native obtained the 
highest degree {ch-tteng yaiiw) m civil service ex- 
ammation, and then it was used only by the em- 
peror and the cAuutsg y«««r, 

III) Ancestral halls Like Confucian temples, 
ancestral halls (called ris’d) in both China and 
Korea usually face south and are in the style of 
dwellings, schools, and palaces, In simple form, 
this style involves one bnci, building with a 
straight and unglazcd roof In elaborate form, 
this style becomes the “palace stjie” which usually 
involves one or more buildings In a central axis, 
often with subsidiary buildings on both sides and 
soinettraes with gardens around. Each building 
has one, two, or three halls intervened with open 
courts aad side corridors In general they ham 
brick walls, gently curved roofs and eaves of 
glased tiles and elaborate!} decorated with dragon 
designs as well as human and animal figures, and 
beautiful columns, beams, and ceilings intricately 

carved or painted. 

The central altar in each building faces the 
mam entrance m the south There are often sec 
o.ida-y altars on both sides In front of the altar 
stands a long table on which are placed an in- 
cenao burner, a pair of candle sticks, and a pair ot 
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flowet 6 ands Beh nd th s able a e 1 nes of tab 
le 8 of an es 0 3 cove ng- the who e wall To 
the ght of the ma n en an e of he h t ha I 
there e visually a smal a ta ded a ed o the 
Guard an De ty of the Ga e o he God of G ound 
0 both In f on ot he ha a e h gh wood n 
posts supported by stone tablets indicating degrees 
obtained by members of the clan in competitive 
civil examinations Services are held in these 
halls on memorial days and grand sacrifices are txt 
some places conducted every Spring and Autumn 
These halls are also used for schools, community 
TLeetings, exhibitions, etc 

IV) Temples of deities of the masses. The de- 
scription of ancestral halls applies to the temples 
of deities worshiped by the masses in China These 
temples, called f/tiae (or ix’u in the cases of il- 
lustrious historical persons) are labelled by West- 
ern writers as Confucian or Taoist without jus- 
tification (see Chinese Religions). Unlike ances- 
tral halls, these temples usually contain images in- 
stead of tablets, have one or more resident priests, 
are frequented by superstitious women, are not 
■well kept, and, m manj cases, are used for com- 
mercial and other secular purposes Small shrines 
are barely spacious enough to house an altar with 
an image or a tablet 

V) Taoist temples The description of ancestral 
halls also applies to Taoist temples, called kaa« 
and, in the cases of large ones, Mung. The 
larger the Taoist temple, the more closely it ap- 
proaches Buddhist temples in both exterior and in- 
terior arrangement as well as in decoration. 

VI) Buddhist temples. Buddhist temples are 
called ssS in Chinese and }i m Japanese In both 
China and Korea the general style is the “palace 
style,'’ which is the style for all Far Eastern tem- 
ples except the Temple of Heaven and Shinto 
ahrines Like Confucian temples, ancestral halls, 
or Taoist temples, Buddhist temples usually con- 
sist of a group of brick buildings, facing south 
Entering the roam gate, ascending terraces, and 
passing by a brick screen, one coroes to an open 
court which is often paved and decorated with 
walks and lotus ponds in artistic patterns Facing 
the screen is the main building the portal of 
which is guarded by two huge and fierce looking 
Guardians Inside the hall are the Four Heaven- 
ly Guardians, two on each side, and a few feet 
to the north, in the center, is the sanctuary of 
Maitreya (see Buddhist Terminology) the Wel- 
coming Buddha whose smile greets the worshiper 
as he enters the hall Going north and passing 
an open court, one comes to the sanctuary of the 
patron deity Immedkteiy behind him and sep- 
arated by a wall IS Wei-t’o, the guardian of the 
sanctuary and the upholder of the Law. He faces 
the Buddha in the hall across an open court, so 
that law 13 always tempered with compassion. The 
open court is often paved with stone slabs, adorned 
With small pagodas, stone protecting lions, stone 
tablets, lotus ponds, bronze incense burner, a 
small drum tower and a bell tower. The hail of 
the Buddha is called the Precious Hall of the 
Great Hero. It is supported by huge vermilion 
pillars on a raised platform, covered with single 


0 double p e ng oofs of g een e The 
mauaa aedn ho the en e f hb 

ha w h on or h ee mage of he Buddha 
( ee B ddh T m no gy T ad) ea h n 
own pafm Infn feahp om sa 
lug b dwhnene burne and e 

sticks, flower stands, meaicji maiiUmenua, ,ind 
fenngs of ali sorts Large bells and red lac 
quered wooden bores are placed on stands by the 
altars, and silk draperies, eliborately designed 
lamps, and other articles hang down from the 
ceiling Along the two side wallfi of the hall are 
altars for groups of arhais (sec Buddhist Termin- 
ology) or Heavenly Beings or the various trans 
formations of the Buddha Often there are two 
side shrines against the rear wall of the hall for 
such deities as Wen-shu, P’u-htieu, Yao-shih-fu 
and Ti-tsang Sometimes these deities and the 
arhats have their own halls At the back of the 
alur of the Buddha is the altar of Kwan-yin* and 
attendants, all facing north, and at the corner 
behind the Buddha’s altar is a small shrme dedi 
cated to Kuan Ti* or Ti-tsang. 

In addition to this mam hall, there are in 
many cases Halls of the Ten Thousand Buddhas, 
Meditation Hall, Hall of Wisdoin, Hall of the 
Patriarch, etc, further to the north. Also, fur- 
ther north, but more often on both sides ot the 
mam hall, there are usually abbot’s hall, reception 
halls, study halls, halls for other purposev, dor 
mitories, refectory, kitchens, storages, bath hall, 
etc Larger monasteries hive an infirmary, rnomi 
for solitary confinement, a library on the second 
floor, a printing press, animal pens, a crem itonum, 
vegetable gardens, and other units Most temples 
have artistic gardens All have t hell tower and 
a pagoda (the pre-Biiddhist mound for the remains 
of the dead known as the tfupn. took the form 
of a pagoda which is dedicated to housing sup 
posed bones or ashes, aeriptures, and other sacred 
relics of the Buddha) 

The pagoda ranges from several feet to 360 ft, 
IS usually octagonal, has man} stones with pio- 
jecting eaves of various colors. Pagodas for an 
arhat has four stones, for a hodhisa/iva fsee Bud- 
dhist Terminology), seven stones, and for a 
Buddha, at least eight and ususUv 13 stones 
There is, however, only one story inside the pa 
goda In some cases there is a winding st urease 
up to a certain level. On top of the pagoda is a 
chain of tunc whcfls or circles 

Buddhist temples m the Far East, especially in 
Japan, are gems ot architecture and attract both 
Buddhists and non-Euddhists alike, Buddhist 
temples in Korea are simiJ.tr to those in China 
In Japan, however, they are made of wood with 
sliding doors They do not follow a general pat 
tern in arrangement nor do they usually face 
south, as styles varied from period to period 
Many, however, follow the general scheme adopted 
in China. In any case, the compound usually eon 
Bists of a number of buildings, courts, and gar- 
dens, all surrounded by a wall with monumental 
gateways The single or double roofs of the 
buildings are generally high and look heavy, but 
are gracefully sweeping. In the approach to the 
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mam building there 11 sornetimea a Shinto gate- 
way, the tom Outside the gate of the building 
there la usually an attar of an ar&at. In many 
cases, the portal is guarded by the two Guardians, 
as in Chinese temples. 'Within the gateway there 
19 often a Shinto shrme The inside of the tem- 
ple IS remarkably clean and spacious, the whole 
attention being directed towards the central al- 
tar On this altar there is a large image of the 
Buddha, other smaller images and tablets, and 
often a Shinto mirror There are side altars for 
Kwannon, Monju, (see Japanese Terminology), 
Jiao, etc , as well as altars for the founder of 
the sect, patriarchs, and ancestral tablets Be- 
sides, there are small altars for Buddhist and 
Shinto deities and nobility. 

The courtyard of a Japanese Buddhist temple is 
usually more artistic than that in Chinese or 
Korean temples It is decorated with oine trees, 
fountains, stone lanterns, muaeums, etc Here tes- 
tivalb are held, old people enjoy their leisure, and 
children have their fun. The pagoda in Japanese 
temples (soioin) la usually of three or five stories, 
which are shaped from bottom to top like a cube, 
a sphere, a cone, a crescent, and a ball, symbolic 
of earth, water, fire, wind, and ether respectively 
It 13 generally only a few feet high. 

■VII) Shinto shiincs Shinto* temples, which 
number about I SO, f 00 ui Jap.an, are tound all 
over the country, m almost every village and 
town, and wherever the Japanese migrate More 
important ones are located in sccaio spots amidst 
a mignificent grove. The approach is inevitably 
marked by a torti (the meaning of -which is un- 
certain), a gateway made of wood, and some- 
times of stone, with two horizont.al and projecting 
beams supported by two round columns. The 
square enclosure is surrounded by a wooden fence 
or wall, snnKtiiiKS bv trees ,iiid even stones, and 
marked off by a sanctified rope of straw, from 
which pieces of paper are hung to keep evil 
spirits aw, IV Inside the compound there is a 
small wooden or bamboo pole in which is in- 
serted a piece of paper or cloth so cut that the 
parts hang down over both sides of the pole. 
There arc a sanctified well or rock for the use of 
the dcitv and a fountain for the purification of 
worshipers The building is square and is of un- 
painted wood, never of stone, with a thatched or 
bark roof, in the style of a dwelling hou'e- Over 
the angle and each end of the root there are beam* 
prcjccting m an oblique cross Although there is 
HO decorative effect, the simplicity and dignity of 
the building against the background of green 
trees are very Srapiessivc- Inside the shrme there 
are a hall for worshipers and a sanctuary facing 
the entrance and accessible only to priests In 
this sanctuary a box is enshrined which contains 
a mirror, a stone, a sword, or in some cases some 
other relic, wrapped in aitfc and never to be seen 
by a human eye. Under the infiuencc. of Buddhism 
since the Mara period (64S-783), some shrines 
have eaves, tilt* and curved roofa, vermilion pil- 
lars, colonnades and two-storied gates instead or 
a simple fence, bwo or more buildings including 
Tc u -ption htllf and art ■ stage for re 


ligious dance, etc The Daijingu Shrine at Ise, 
dedicated to Amaterasu* the Sun Goddess, is the 
national shrine, the most sacred place m all 
Japan. wre 

temples, Greek and Roman Temple (Lit , 
temflum, Gr., temno, to cut) meant originally a 
rectangular space of earth or sky, marked off by a 
priest, to be used in making sacrifices or taking 
auguries, then, a shrine built on consecrated 
ground Hence our Englisli temple 

Greek Temples 

The earliest Greek temple, dating from perhaps 
the ninth centuty E C , was a simple one-room 
structure (Gr. naos), the dwelling-place of tie 
god and his image Later, this naos was divided 
into aisles bj rows of columns on either side 
An open porch (pronooj), supported by columns, 
was placed in front of it and a corresponding 
Vestibule (^opisthodomos) behind it Colonnades 
were added, sometimes only m front (a prostyle 
temple), sometimes both in front and behind (am 
phiprosUle), more often in later temples on all 
four sides (peripteral) The whole temple was 
built on a platform (stylobate, or podium), ap 
preached by steps, usually three. Its orientation 
was nomraly east 

Two shies of Greek temple developed almost 
simultsneouslv on opposite sides of the Aegean, 
the Done among the Dorians of Greece and the 
West, the Ionic among the lomans of Asia Minor 
The Done, with simple sturdy lines, gives an im- 
pression of weight and dignity, the more slender 
Ionic embodies buoyancy and grace. The Doric 
frieze reflects its earlier wooden construction in 
the triglvphs, the old beam ends, and the metopes, 
the spaces between, the Ionic fiieae presents a 
flat, uninterrupted surface. The Doric metopes, 
the Ionic frieee, and the triangular space below 
the gable (pediment) at either end of the temp'e 
were adorned by artists -with appropriate sculptured 
figures Polychrome paint, of which only traces 
remain, added richness and depth to the whole 

The Acropolis of fifth century Athens provides 
the finest expression of both orders, of tbe Done 
in the stately Parthenon, ot the Ionic in the ex- 
qu.site E-echlheum The Propylaea, m'ouumental 
gateway to the Acropolis, significantly combines 
the two 

A third order, the Corinthian, variant of the 
Ionic adding the acanthus leaf motif, appeared in 
the late fifthycentury The most conspicuous ex 
ample is the colossal temple of the Olympian Zeus 
in Athens, completed in the time of the Roman 
Emneror Hadrian (13S AD) 

Roman Temples 

The earliest Roman temple followed the Etrus- 
co-Italian plan with its nearly square triple cella 
which provided separate rooms for the 
Etruscan triad, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno The 
high podium, with steps only in front, remained a 
characteristic feature of Roman temple architecture 
The Greek temple with fixed orientation was ac- 
cessible from all Bides The practical Romans, 
orienting thei' temples as the specific site dictated, 
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B e sed he froti, a v ew Thev deepened he 
p onaos en a ^ed the el a and mo e of en han 
not OKI ed he op s hodomos E en n the per p 
te a he olonnade u ua y a opp d at the eX 
ended ea -wa of the e a In he pu e y Ho 
man p eud pe p e a the e a oc p ed he fu 1 
width of the podium, and en^-aged columns along 
the Bides gave the illusion of a peripteral temple 

The ornate Corinthian order was a Roman fa- 
vorite, from it arose the i»tiU more ornate Com- 
posite The finest existing example of the Corin- 
thian order comes from the Augustan Age> the 
Maison Carree at Nimes, France, the earliest 
datable example of the Composite la found in the 
Colosseum at Rome (80 AD) 

A second type of temple, the small round tetn- 
pie, is of every ancient origin Several are known., 
e g f the temple of Vesta at Tivoli. The most 
impressive example is the massive Pantheon, re- 
built by Hadrian, combining the use cf the arch, 
vault, and dome 

Neither in Greece nor in Rome was the tem- 
ple itself a place of assembly for worshipers It 
IS interesting to reflect that the prototype of the 
Christian church, is found not in the temples but 
m the basilicas of Rome 

WiUittn J Anderson and R. Phene Spiers Th( 
/rthnecturs <?f Anaem Greece (rev Wrlbaca 
Bell Dmsmoor, 1927) , same author, The Arch/ 
teciure of Anaent (tsv by Thomis Ashby, 

1927) , Walter Hege and Gerhart Rodenwaidt, The 
Acrapal/J (Oxford, ' 1930 } , D S Roberrson, A Hand- 
beak of Greek and Reman ArchtteauH (Cambridge, 
1929) £ m.h 

temples, Hebrew: Several places of worship 
were used by the Hebrews in the courBC of the 
centuries (Ark* of the Covenant, aanctuanea of 
Bethel, Shechem, Shiloh, etc ), but the more im- 
portant ones are those gf Jerusalem* I First Tem- 
ple, erected by Solomon* (976-916 BC ), described 
in I K.gs v-Mi, destroyed by the Babylonians in 
586 BC II Second Temple, built by Zerubbabel 
in 521 BC (■') in Third Temple, begun, by 
He^od the Gieat in 19 BC, completed m 64 
A D , and destroyed by the Romini ixi 70 AiD. 
Also description of an Ideal Temple in Eaekiel 
xl xhii, at the time of the Babylonian Exile Sec 
Babylonian captivity. Ct sacred vessels, taber- 
nacle 

See H Vincent, Jerusalem, recherches de iopog- 
rdph/e, d atcheolovie ?t d'h/sto/ra, 2 vols (1912- 
191-^) I K Mohlcnbrink, Der Tem^f Salomons 
(1932) , G E Wnght, Solomon’s Teniple resur- 
rected, in The BibUcal Archeohpst, vol IV, No 
2 (May, pp 17-51 s l - j. 

terCipIes, Indian: Earlv Vedic Hinduism* built 
no temples If any were built before the rise of 
Buddhism* they have completely disappeared. Now 
Mother India is a land of temples There are 
said to be 1500 in the aacred citv, Benares, alone. 
They vary in size from modest village temples to 
vast structures that compare with the most impos- 
ing cathedrals of Europe. The central feature of 
all Hindu temples is a cell or room in which the 
image of the god to whom the temple is dedicated 
le found This is usually very simple m construe- 
tioo bu* everyth ug aboiit ‘be tonplc is Hjbor 
d nalc 0 t. A tanp c of Sh va* w 1 coatain the 


3 nga* the sa red symbol of he god usually a 
on a s one upon wh ch sa cd caves o flowc 3 
are p aced and noly wa e from the Ganges s 
sp nk ed In a temp c to V shnu* w 1 be found 
an mage of V hnu and/ o h s ava a a * and 
ofFe ngs of food a e made o the ac ompan uient 
of music, chanting^ and incense 

Beside the central shrine there may be a few or 
many courts and other buddings, housing the 
priests and the women attendants Ornamentation 
vanes m different sections of India, many of them 
lavish beyond description, some having literally 
thousands of statues and carvings The Jam* 
temples are perhaps the most lavishly decorated 

C & £ 

temples, Mesopotamian; General character 
The Mesopotamian temple was ia all historical 
periods conceived aa the house of the god to whom 
It was dedicated Here the god lived and worked 
and from here he aupervised— like any human 
manorial lord — the large temple estate from which 
he denied his livelihood (For this aspect of the 
temple see Mesopotamian religions) 

The concept of the temple as a god*s dwelling 
did not prevent it from acquiring numinous quali- 
ties and from being itself personalixcd to a certain 
extent Ningirsu’s temple in Lagash greets its 
owner, when it espies him from afar, with a roar 
that makes the heavens tremble, its terrifying 
nimbus reaches to the eky and awe of it inapircfl 
all lands In ritual laments designed to pJacate 
an angry god his temple often has a voice, and 
the brickwork ot a temple may mtercede for a peti- 
tioner With the god Similarly temples often ap- 
pear in the personal names of Ancient Mesopo 
tamla as active di/Ine powers granting offspring, 
giving protection, and hearing petitions just as 
would a deity. 

'Prehistoric pen-ods. The character of divine 
dwelling, which pertains to the Mesopotamian 

temple m historical times, fits in with and ex 
piame also the evidence which, we have for the 
temples of the prehistoric periods. The prehistoric 
temple plan which developed from A1 tJbaid 
times through the Uruk, Proto-literate, and Early 
Dynastic periods contains as its basic feature a 

long rectangular room, the cella In the earlier 
of these periods entrance to the cella was fre- 

quently through a door in one of the end walls 
(“LanghaustempeF*), but by and by it became 

customary to have the door in the aide wall, bCjB, 
however, near the corner (^‘HerdhaustempeP'J 
The room usually has a hearth in the middle and, 
beginning with the Uruk period, a dais againut 
the end vrall farthest from the door, later paral- 
lels indicate that this dais was the place of the 
cult image As pointed out by Andrae this plan 
has features typical of a pritniti/e dwelling-house 
suited to an adverse climate a hearth in the 
middle of the room to heat and light it as evenly 
as poasible, and the best scat (that of the master 
of the houee) placed in a commanding position 
against the end wall where it is also farthest away 
from the “old draft CDming in through the door 
We should therefore, m aH prohabTity viev this 
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ba c ua of the Me po am an emp e plan a* an TK ough subsequent bu d n|' of subs cJ ary s rtt 
all pu po e nqr oom n a p m ve hou e as tu es along he n de of tJi wal a cent a cou t 

yet e spe a ed He he god a th oujhout ame nob In ts mo t mpos n*- fo m th s 

be d e e njr V to 3 ssu nj o ds a a eu ny new fea u e mee 5 U3 n the temp e ova s ex 

o pe ons and se ap d pu ea He e 00 at ca a ed by De ougaa, u KhaJa e and n A. tba d 

mealtime, he presided over the family banquet, The temple itself lies on a raised artifeiai mound 

and here he most likely spent me ni|:ht in one end of the oval and is readied by a fii^ht 

Some amount of_ spctjaUration must be assumed, of stairs The oval, a substantial wall of mud 

however, aiteaay In the oldest permds, for al» bricks, is built up alon^ the inside with rooms 

thouptb. the central ^uii,t wi^l on occasion conBtltiitt lea\iiig an open square In the middle, the court 

the whole temple, It usually tortned merely a core In succeeding: periods the oval tended to square oS 

around which smaller subsidiary rooms g-rouped more and more It is preserved m final form in 

themselves. Our oldest plane £A1 Ubaid, XJruk, the temple complex in Ishchah (Old-Babylouiao 

and Proto-Iiterafe periods) all sho w a row of period) which contains — ^squared — all the essen- 

such subsidiary rooms along either side wall The tials of the arrangement of the Khafaje oval 

functions which these rooms served are for the surrounding wall with subsidiaty rooms along the 

ma^or part obscure but a few stand out clearly inside leaving a square court in the middle, from 

When the (.ntrance shifted from the end wall to here steps lead up to the temple itself which hes 

the aide wall it came to lead through one of these on a raised platform at the end farthest from the 

subsidiary rooms, which thus took on the char* entrance A similar complex, but with both court 

acter of a vestibule The side room directly op- and temple on the same level, is exemplified by 

posit e tb.s lest.bulc, on the other side of the cen- the Ningal temple in Ur (Cassite period) 

tral room, shows on many plans a stairwell, pre- Another significant development led — after the 

sunnably accommodating stt'rs leading to the roof. Early Dynastic period, and in Babylonia only—to 

Lastly, a side room communicating with the cella changes in the plan of the cella and of the temple 

through a door near the dais served, as may be itself The new plan shows an open rectangular 

concliiaea from remnants ^of ovens sometimes court surrounded by rooms on all sides The 

found there, as the god’s kitchen where his food entrance gate is in the middle of one end wall of 

was prepared the complex, across the court in the same axis 

The building material used for Mesopotamian aa the mam gate, lies the cella, sometimes pre- 

tempk’’ was the native unbaked brick, and the ceded by an aatecella. The cella is 3 rectangular 

walls show, as fat ^baefc as the late^ A1 Ubaia pe- room with the door In the middle of the side 

ried, the decoration with vcitical T-shaped wall toward the court, the dais with the cult 

grouves whief i» so chataetenstic of sacred atchi- urage stards in a shallow niche m. the middle of 

lecture in Mesopotariua m later times Our first the other side wall, directly opposite the door 

example of ariothtr feature well known In his- (“Breitraum”) 

toncal tunes, the vif^urraJ, dates from the Unifc Xhe origin of this new plan is not yet clear, 

period The wyowrrur Is an artificial mound of ,,„r,ter ,8 inclined to view it as resulting 

ehy or unbaked bricks and serves as substructure fj-oni an enlargement of the old deep cella to 

for the temple OrtginaHy of rounded outlines it proportions beyond the point where it could be 

was later stylired as a stepped pyramid- It never conveniently roofed The end of the cella in 

became an obligsttiry feature of the Mesopotamian which the dais stood could still be spanned and 

temple and its ultimate significance still eludes us became the new cella This end had already been 

Efforte to establish signiScint differences of plan, partly separated from the rest of the room in 

and function between temples on the ground Early Dvnastic times by brick pillars and some- 

(''Tieftcmpel") and temples or the wqqurrat tirneg gy square pilasters in the side wall The 

(“Hochtempel") have not proved successful remainder of the room was left unroofed as an 

fltsiened perfoJj, The Early Dynastic period open court with the old rows of subsidiary rooms 

saw the beginning of several developments which around it The entrance stayed in many cases tn 

were instrumcntai tn shaping the later Mesopota- the side wall of the complex (“bent axis ap 

mian temple plan The temple it still the house proath") but a new door in the end wall of the 

of the god, but the emphisis seems subtly shifted complex facitiEr the new cella was added to the 

from dwelling to office, from home life to admin- plan and finally won out as the main entrance 

istration. A court, focus of the adnitnistrative In Assyria, on the other hand, the old plan 

activities of the temple, makes its appearance and survived in essentials down to the second mil- 

takes a pfommcnt position iti the heart of the lennium B C It was superseded, not by the plan 

plan The old deep living room ccita where the which had developed in Babylonia, but by a 

visitor shared in the home life of the god is re- slightly modified form of the old plan in which 

placed bv a shallow audience Or reception room proportions and arrangement of the cella remained 

where one may see the god on business intact except that the entrance was shifted from 

On the basis of the actual development as it the side wall to the end wall opposite which stood 

can be followed in the plans of the Sin temple in dais and cult image (“Langraumtempel”) 

Khataje, Frankfort has plausibly suggesKd that 

the temple court in general originated by a waU- Babylonuche tempdhuuw (Batavia. 1940) . H 

mg in of the open space before the temple, which Frankfort's chapter "Conclmions'’ in P Delougaa 

by and by bad bee an n egrul part of ta life and S Uoyd TemtUs tn the IMyaln 
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temporal power Anj au h y of the C u ch 
0 e ea th V go d a ha ete d fo me ly 
0 he P pa S a e and n ■» o e e Vat an 
ClC/ I.RW 

temporalitv of God: The tiev' that time* is an 
rreduciblc aspect of God’s etpenence — a reaction 
from the rationalistic ■view that additive change 
cannot he attributed to God or to the universe as 
a whole The claim that the time-process brought 
no enrichment to a world essentially and eternally 
rational was said to he intolerable for moraij 
aesthetic, and religious reasons “It was better to 
admit the world to be not at present entirely ra- 
tional, and retain some hope of its amendniciit, 
than to conceive of it as perfectly rational — and 
utterly hooelest, ” See A Lovejoy, TAj G'sat 
Chz'n of Berng (1936), p 2+5 

But noft-temporalism was also hard to reconcile 
v.ith accculative and scientific descriptions of tlie 
world’s basic development On metaphysical 
g ouuds such contention,, as Leibniz’, that time 
cannot ciist 'ndependent of events fcf H Berg- 
son a iurec reMe) led to taking time seriously as 
applied to the divitie experience. The temporality 
of Cod is also mgie consonant with finitistic* 
views of God designed to account for evil esee- 
ciallv. See God. P A3 

temptation : Usual mean-ng, solicitation to evil- 
doing, ascribed to outside spiritual or diabolic 
agency, in many religions So Jesus w'as tempted 
Mt 4 1 ff. Many now hold that wc have more 
to feai from our own evil impulse than from any 
Satanic tempter (James 1 H) In OT, Satan*, 
perhaps the personification of a ditine function, 
was at first (job 1 and 2) God’s vigilance officer 
who tested men and reported on their sincerity. 
Under dualistic ideas, the tester, natural adversary 
to the insincere, became the tempter (cf 2 Sam 
24 1 and I Chi on 21 1), the enemv of God 

and man Ii. NT, temptation (pvrajiBor) in- 
cludes trill, tr'bulAtjon, especially as presaging 
the Bud (Lk 22 2S, 9 and in the Lord’s Prayer) 
See sin 

Kh E Kirk COhScif^rite and ./j RruhUms (19t31_ 

S A McDovall, Is Sts' our Futilts (1932) , R R 
Clark, Conscious ard V' ca^,scsoiiS Ssn [1934) 

J I- 

tempus clausum* (Lat, literally “Closed 
lime”) The period from the First Sunday of 
Advent to Christmas inclusive, and from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter Sunday iticlusiie, during 
whicli the solemn celebration of marriage, that is, 
mariimony contracted at Mass* with solemn bene- 
diction imparted by the priest, is proiiibited in the 
Catholic Church However, with the permissioo 
of the Bishop, granted only for a grave reason, 
soieron nuptialj may be celebrated dui'ng this 
time Marriage* without Such solemnities may, 
of coiirte, be contracted by Catholics at any pe- 
riod of the year cv. 

teiniirah See Kabbalah. 


Ten Art cies The { 336) Wee ssued by 
H n y Vin Q define wha n sa y o be be 
ed f n and he e n on es and 

g oh aed Th > p n a comp o 

a e be een e O d Le n ng and he New The 
g und f Fa h a n d to the B b e he 
three Creeds, the Four General Councils and the 
traditions not contrary to Scripture The sacra 
rnents of baptism, penance and the altar are re- 
tained, justification is included without particular 
designation, veneration of Images, honour and 
prayers to saints ami the doctrine of purgatory are 
also retained Thev were supplanted the follow 
ing year hv “the Bishop’s Book” (TAe InsUtaUon 
of a Ckrtsltan Mstn'), F w u 

ten stages: See Buddhist Terminology stages, 
ten 

tenebrae. (Lat, darkness) The public chanting 
of Matins and Lauds for Holy Thursday, Good 
Trid.ty and Holy Saturday' A candle is es-tiii- 
guiahcd as each of fourteen psalms is completed, 
and the last candle, the fifteenth, is placed bclnnd 
the altar, hence the name “tenebrae” or darkness 

L n w 

Tennant, Frederick Robert; (1866- ) Lec- 

turer in theology and philosophy ot religion at 
Cambridge, 1907-1938, Dr, Ttnnant stresses a 
broad empirical approach to theologic il and phi- 
losophical probknis Accordingly, his the.sia t* 
siMtamed by the facts of crperience and science, 
including values, and not by appeal to supposedly 
independent and unique religious or moral data 
nia '“wider” teleological argument* uses the regu- 
larity and interdependence of nature, kncyvledge, 
and value as the most probable indication that a 
good Person created .tnd directs the ultimate col- 
locations of reality See empirical theology! re- 
ligious datum 

7Ae Concept of Sin (19121, Mtratft and Its 
PBtloropiiritl P'isupposstsons (1925), Phslrsophscsl 
Ihe'iingy, i veils {19'’S, 19^0). p A. B 

Tennyson, Alfred: (1809-1892) Esgluh poet 
Less original and profound than many of his con 
temporaries, Tennyson is probably the moat repre- 
sentative literary man of his age He was inclu- 
sive in lus choice ot materials, and he sensed per 
fcctly the typical thoughts and aspirations uf the 
middle-class Victorian. For this reason the whole 
body of his wo:k is significant, quite apart from 
any question of intrinsic merit Particularly im- 
portant ia Memottam (1850), which presented 
a widely accepted solution to the conflicts ot sci- 
ence and religion. 

The standard edition of the Poems (9 vols , 1893 
99) contains Tennyson's own annotations 

r, w c 

tcraphim* (Heb deriv uncertain; only plural) 
A oeemingly opprobrious term applied in the Bible 
to images (I Sam. 19 13, 16) or household gods 
(Gen 31 19, 34 f ) sometimes used m divination 
(Ezek 2T 26) sub 

terce* (Lat, ad terttasnf The office of the third 
hour of the day. See divine o^cer v-susa 
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Teresa 


1 eutomc 


eresa Sant (I"! 5 5S2) Of o d Spaash no 
, ^deCrdfm la dbyS Auju 
nsC JbT hoeed 

Q e ^35 Know f vs n 

and e m off h » o nd 

a very ascotic sistoihoud to be knovn as Descalxos 
(Biiefoots) Di'uioti of Carmolite older followed 
opposition T'-rtsa then ebtnblishod and supervised 
suteen convents, fourteen monasterita Her wnt- 
ngfi h ^‘^3 ®/ ferftciKitt, 

which m a guidebook for nuns, and niany^ extant 
letters ehov/ her to be a good psYchologist and 
mystic Canonired, 1622. See John of the Cross 

AS 

terministn ; idun noinioaliam. See s v. unjver- 
sals, battle over. 

terimnistn <fr. L?t , terminus, limit) The view 
that God’s offer ot saving grace has a terminus or 
limit for cath individual bej ond which repent- 
{, and salvation* impossible, fortnu- 

latLd as a doctrioc chieflv among English Friends 
and Gernnn Pietists* m the late 1 7th and early 
18th ceotunes, and jijtitivatcd he the desire to 
batten the et.reMence of repent ince and conver- 
sion Promintrt among the terminists were J. G 
Bose and A Bechenberg ®tr 

temtofialistt! . A theory of church government 
which came in with the Reformation'' but vyas for- 
mulated in the late 17th century It ascribed to 
a temporal ruler, by vntuc of his ofiice, the right 
to govern the church within his realm, both in 
external and iiitcrniii affatis — though not to im- 
pose his own faith on his subjects See sv religi- 
ous liberty “ 

Terrv Lectures’ A lectureship it Yale Univer- 
sity cstabl'shed Nivenibtr 1, I'lOS, by gift from 
Dwight H Terrv. for lectures on rdigion in the 
light of science and philosophy Among the 
counrs h.ivc betn those b) J Arthur Thomson, 
Cuncernintt Fvitlution, 1 924i Robert A Millihan, 
Evolution in Science ami Religion, 1927, Arthur 
II. Comptya, The Freedom of Man, 1932, John 
Dev/c>, i\ Common Faith, 1934, John Mavmur- 
ray, The Structure of Religious Experience, 1936 

LAW 

'J'ertiaries ■ (Lat., trrt'tifsusf having a third part) 
Those who hi long to the “TJiird Order”* of cer- 
fiin religious institutes. These institutes ^embrace 
a "first order” or those male religious living m 
a monastery, i “sevond order,” or tiiose female 
religious living m conventsi and a “third order, 
or those lay people living in the world. Tertiartes 
however may also live jn a community Bv be- 
coming members of the “third order,” tcrtiaries 
can avail themselves of many privileges otherwise 
denied to those outside the cloister. See Catholic 
Societies 

Tertullian: A native of the Roman ^5°””“ 
Africa, of pagan parentage, bora c. 169 ADi 
converted probably in mature manhood, widely 
read m law, literature and philoiophy. He ap- 
yean, m hJi Chraban wiilinga, a* iB* pnweaito" 


of pag n m H ong a e lean ng led h m 
a emb 3 e Mon an m* He p bah y re 

n ed a a n an h ghou h e H ma n 
u ng w ks a (S da ng fo w ng 

d A Ad Ala a Ad Na n Ap g cu 
(197), De Testtmofuo Ammas^ De Spretacuhs, 
De rraesenpHons Haeretscorunr (c 200 ) , De 
Orattone, Bjptismo, Patienita, Pas-ntlenita, Cultu 
Femisiarum, Adv Judaeus (200-206), Adv Mar 
csonsm, Vahnisnsanos, Marcionsus (207-210), 
De CoroKU, Idolatria, Ad Scapulam (211-212), 
then his Mentansst Works (213-222) Some of 
his works — the Afologettcus (probably) and the 
de SfeetacuUs (certainlv) were issued in Greek 
The date and manner of his death are unknown 
The most vigorous of the earlv Christian apolo 
gists*, he has never been canoniced. See reason 
in religion, revelation, satisfaction, traduoan- 
ism Cf Marcion F w n 


Test Act, the: (1673) Prescribed the reception 
of the sacrament of Holy Cemmumon according 
to the rites of the Church uf England, and a 
declaration renouncing belief in the doctrine of 
transubstantiation* as a preliminary test and con- 
dition to the enjoyment of a temporal office or 
trust m England. It is a revival of the cor- 
responding clauses of Elizabeth’s Act of Suprem- 
ac)* Its object was fo exclude from public office 
Roman Catholics who had received indulgences 
from Charles II James, Duke of York (later 
James II), convert to the Church of Rome, re 
signed his position of Lord High Admiral in con- 
sequence y w B 

testameot: For meaning of term see Bible, Old 
Testament, New Testament 


tetragrammatom : The four letters of the inef- 
fable name of God, YHWH This name is never 
pronounced save with the vowels of Adonai or 
Elohlm" Cf Zohar, Jehovah ass 


Tetrapolitan Confession- This confession of 
four imperial Cities is the oldest theological sym 
bol of the Reformed Church* in Germany Pre 
pared by Bucer*, m 1530, during the sessions of 
the Diet of Augsburg, it sought to present a doc- 
trinal compromise between Lutheran and Reformed 
sacramental theories It was an earlv, but futile, 
attempt at a Protestant-Evangelical union symbol 

Phlip Schall, The Oeeds of Chrsstendom 0877) 

V ^ TT W 


Tetzel, Johann: (ca 1450-1519) Dommican 
friar whose high-pressure methods of hawking in- 
dulgences* called forth Luther’s protest and thus 
led directly to the Reformation* See Theses, 
Ninety-Five, of Luther ^ 


’eutomc order (Knights) . German Khgious 
iihtary order Originated during third Crusade 
c 1190) as hospital brotherhood Adopted s^i- 
uonastic life Undertook military service Dis- 
ipline was strict, the life was simple and the or 
raniration efBcient Important later m Prussia 
Old a# Baltic power Finally reverted to ongma 
luty of carmg for the sick See militaiy 
>rgJera- 
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textual crit eism See B b al m Cf 

mmusc pt of the B b e ran a ans of the B b e 

Tezcatl peca (Azte ) Ws o god ob e ve 
ajid pun sh of ev do s ^ d of he waj: 
m on who -svande s abou a n gh a un e pa t 
of the god Quenaii-oaLi* p i. p 

ThagS, ThuJS" A secret organization which ei- 
isted for several centuries in India; dedicated to 
robbery and murder by strangulation It was put 
down bv the British authorities in tine first half 
of the nineteenth century They had in all diey 
did the Sanction of religion, believing that their 
patron goddess, Kali*, wife of Shiva, required this 
service of them Every act of brigandage was 
preceded by worship, and a share of the ill-gotten 
gams was presented to the goddess in one of her 
temples. csb 

Tfianksgiving : As a special day of prayer and 
thanksgiving it was first instituted by Governor 
Bradford of the Plymovth coloay in 162} after 
the first auccessful harvest ^.fter 1630 It be- 
came an annual observance after each harvest, and 
other New England Colonies soon took up the 
practice. New York was the first state to inau- 
gurate an annual Thanksgiving Day (1530) and 
other northern states gradually followed. Vir- 
ginia was the first southern state (18SS) to ob- 
serve a Thanksgiving Day Abraham Lincoln in 
ISfi'b began the practice of issuing a proclamation 
calling upon the nation to give th.mk8 to 
Almighty God, firing the fourth Thursday of No- 
vember as the day Later this was changed to the 
last Thursday in November President Franklin 
D Roosevelt in 1939 set a new precedent by plac- 
ing Thanksgiving on the third Thursday of No- 
vember, though many Governors of states refused 
to follow h't suggestion, 

Robert K Schauffler, TAari^igiirn? Iti otrjrir, 
eiUbtutiofi and Sigi»licance, etc (1913) 

w w.s 

theater; See reltglous drama 

Theatlnes Members of a religious Order of 
men in the R C Church, Founded m 1S24-, it 
derived its name from the Italian city of Chieti 
(Theate) of which one of its founders, G P. 
Carafa (afterwards Pope Paul IV), was Bishop 
The original purpose of the group was to perfect 
the lives of the clergv and laity but its memhera 
have been prominent m nussiunary activities, m 
preaching, and in hospital work The rule is 
quite strict There are also two groups of nuns 
following a modified Theatine rule. y j B 

theft: The act of obtaining the property of 

another wrongfully The term is often used 
broaalf to cover larceny, swindling, embezzlement 
and fraud Theft has been ethically condemned 
and IS legally punishable — -within the limits and 
under the circumstances determined by the mores 
— among all peoples, It was a legitimate rneans 
cf iiveiihood in the Hindu robber caste and at a 
certain period of Jewish history was not regarded 
as a crime when practiced apoa Sawaritaaa or 
thieves- M. vjt 


theism (G in god) The cm* and 
i m ia ovr ng he s gh y ea e ymo g 
a eq an d and d a « gethe 

mod n fi 0 u ng (a d ng o he Ox d 

Evg E ) h 7ih C at und £ v ad a 

ons oh a dyesbhd rncA 

and stMiifii" (Plato had used atheai and atheo 
ter), as, eg, m Cudworth^s Tnc True X^Uellectual 
System of the Universe (London, 16755, see 

preface). During the 18th cent theism and dtism 
were used interchangeablj (iridved as late as 1827, 
the 2nd Ed. of Ssra Johnson’s JO.ci/ovirry rrukes 
them synonvinous) to indicate a philosophical as op- 
posed to a dogmatic belief in God (natural theology 
as contrasted With revealed), with deism, how- 
ever, as the dotnuiwit and moic controvi rsial term 
Although Shaftesbury, as early as 1709, had writ 
ten (through Palcmon) “I Consider stal that, m 
stnctneiS, the root of all is Theism; and that to 
he a settled Christian, it Is necessary to be first of 
all a geoi Theist” (The Moralists, Pt I, Sect 
2), It was not until the 19th century that theism 
came commonly to be recognized as the normative 
philosophical evpressioj! of the Chustmo religio", 
and, at the same time, cnticnlly to be disungmshed 
from dcisra and p.mtheisni* as its log-val £,.trftmcs 

The'sm is di8tinguish.able from monotheism* 
(belief in one Oud) only in that it is chiefly a 
phlioaophical term and connotes something more 
than mere centrist with polytheism (belief in a 
plurality of gods) Its essential idea is that of a 
unitary, personal Being as the creative source or 
ground of the physical world, man and value, at 
once tr.snsccndcnt to nature (i c , distinct from it 
and never exhausted by it) and immanent in it 
(le, natural processes involving the continuing 
divine activity). Theism is thus contrasted with 
deism, which implies the total transcendence* of 
God to nature, and with pantheism, which by 
identifying Cod with nature becomes a doctrine 
of ejrclusive immanence* It oss-mes that God is 
both knowable, to some degree at least, and dy- 
namically available in human experience It may 
be idealistic (viewing the physical world m terms 
of mind-activky and thcrefoie dtiijing to it any 
metaphysical independence) or realistic (interpret- 
ing the physical world as in some sense mstaphy- 
sically reill Although a modern term it is 
manifcstlv applicable, .n varying degrees,- to many 
ancient and medieval, as well as modern, phi- 
losophies, e g , those of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Anselm, Albert, Aquinas, Dtscartts, Locke, Leib- 
niz, Kant, Lotzc**, etc ft recent use of the term 
in combination with naturalism*, Viz , theistic tia 
istrdtsm (see e.g , The Gravith of Religion, by 
H N Wieman and W. M. Horton, 1938) makes 
God ail aspect of, or a principle within, the process 
of nature, with natural process as the ultimnte 
category, hov.ever, such a view is to be sharply 
distinguished from theism m the strict sense. See 
God 

Out of a vast literature the foilowiiiE may be 
mentioned R Fimt, Thttsn ftBll) B, p Kowne, 
Theism (3902) , J, Ward, ihe Realn) rf Ends 
(1911, 3td ed. 1920) . A Seth Prinele Patrison 
The idea of God (191d. 2nd ed 1920) : G P 
Kicks, The Philoiopbtcet Bases of Theism (1937) 
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ThemiSGaas; Sea Agnoetaa. 

theocracy. (Gr. efs^ox, God; krattln, to ruje) 
The rule of God in human orjanixation Hn- 
tor'cally, the rulu of a State or Church hy the 
rcpresantitWe* of God, usually a priesthood, but 
possible, as with Calvimam*, the people Soth 
the idea and the resultmt organization are prop- 
erly called ‘'thcociacy" See kingdom of God 

BPS 

theodicy. Sue evd, omniscience, omnipotence, 
perfect 

Theodore of Mopsuestia; (ea. 350-428 AD) 
Born, probably in Antioch, and educated there as 
the friend and fellow-student of John Chrysoa- 
tom* He became a presbyter in Antioch, but m 
AD 393 became Bi*hop of Mopsuestia m Cilicla 
He was om. ot the more nrfhooox members of the 
Antiochian school* Si e yictcanum VK R 

Theodore of Studioo: (759-826) Became the 
hcgumeaoc of thu Scuoion monastery m Coasun- 
tmople m 799 ffc gained fame for his adapta- 
tion of Pules of St. fJasil*, and his version 
has become the pfoviihng monastic rule through- 
out the Orthodox Ent He was the chief de- 
fender of the image* worship during the reign of 
Etnp Leo V, denying the Emperor’s right to inter- 
fere in dogmatic ntaltcis Exiled, he was allowed 
to return in the next reign, but was not able to 
secure victory for the Etnndulic* cause See 
Basihans 

Alice Gardner, ThtAJore af Smtlton (London. 
1905) MS 

Theodore of Tarsus: (602-690) Educated 
Athens Consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury 
(668). Organircd and disciplined the English 
Church compeUmg full submission to Canterbury 
Wrote a pcnitenCial, regulating morals and re- 
ligion R JC K K 

Theodoret' (ca. 386-457) Born and educated in 
Antioch, became Bishop of Cyrus in Syria about 
420, an exegete who used the gnmatice-historical 
method of hi* teacher, Theodore of Antioch, while 
avoiding the latter’s rationdism; a historian who 
Continued the work of Eusebius* He took a 
prommenr part in the Christologital controvers’e*, 
defending a modified Nestonaiusm but attacking 
the Monophysitiom of Eutyches**. See Antiochian 
School; Three Chapter controversy A.R R. 

Theodosius, the GroAt- See Conatantinople, 
Councils of. 

Theodulf of Orleans; (c 7S0-S27) The ver- 
satile Bishop of Orleans whcne influence is shown 
by his promotion of monastic, clerical, ediKational, 


theologicai 

and ud cial ref m Capable xn a dom n u 
of Ch em gne Poet of the Pala e School* 

r w M 

Theologia German ca Late fourte n b en u y 
anon didactic writing series of taika lo young 
religious by a priest-teacher ip the House of the 
Order of Teutonic Knights, Eiinkfiiit, Ma.ti 
The writing treats bneflv of God’s truth m the 
individual soul, of growth toward perfection, of 
Jesus’ example in sufienng, of “The middle way” 
between the active and contemplative self The 
ideas resemble teachings of Eriends of God*, ac- 
tive in the Rhine valley and are classed as prac- 
tical mysticisin First published in part (cvii 
xvvi) in 1516, and complete m 1518, by Martin 
Luther who added the title Twenty different edi- 
tions in German, and many in French and Latin 
were printed in the sixteenth century Placed on 
R. C Index 1621. 

Fraaa Pfeiffer, Thislsaa deutsch f4tb ed , Gnter 
slob, 1900) for parallel original and modero Gsr 
man texts . Susanna Winfcwoith s edition m English 
(1854) pref by Charles Kingsley. Matia David 
tVindstosser, Elude jvr /a ' Theehgie Germant^ae ' 
(Pans, 1911) Excellent bibliogra^y j,s 

iJieologkal anthropology: See anthropology, 
theological 

theological education: See theological schools, 
Jewish; seminaries, major Roman Catholic; the- 
ological Schools, Protestant, U S. and Canada 
See also anti- theological education agitation tn 
theU S 

theologscal encyclopaedia: The study of the- 
ology falls into a number of departments, each 
of which must be considered separately All of 
them, however, are mter-related, and may be 
presented m such a manner as lo indicate their 
mutual dependence This survey of theological 
knowledge with regard to the whole field as 
well as xq each part of it Is denoted by the term 
“Encyclopaedia” The technical term has now 
fdllen into disuse, but conveys an idea which can 
never be safely neglected e f s 

theological lOumols: See Journals of religion 
and theology, 

theological sehooU, JewiBh; The maior the- 
ological seminaries as listed m the American ietn- 
ish Year Bonk (1942-3) are Reform Hebrew 
Union College (1875), Cincinnati, Ohio, Jewish 
Institute of Religion (1922), New York Citv. 
Conservative: Jewish Theological Semiaaty of 
America (1886; re-orgaaised, 1902), New York 
Citv Orthodox Hebrew 'Theological College 
(1922), Chicago, Ner Israel, Rabbinical College 
of America (1933), Baltimore, Md , Rabbi Isaac 
Ekhanan Theological Seminary and Yeahiva Col- 
lege (1896, re-organiied, 1928), New York City 

r.A.1, 

theological schools, Protestant, United States 
and Canada: t/isited Staiss. Several types of 
educational preparation for the ministry have ex- 
isted En the United States While each qf these 
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1 Eu ope n un e c The P ote ant m n 

c who m g a ed he o on s bef e abou 

1700 were, predommantlj, men educated in Eu- 
ropean universities, Anglicans and Puritans chief- 
Ij at Oicford and Cambridge, and the Dutch at 
Levden and Utrecht Ministers thus trained con- 
tinued to come in later years, and the Lutherans 
relied on European-trained ininisters until about 
the end of the eighteenth century But with the 
rise of a ‘native ministry’ there was need for 
American educational institutions 

2 American colleges The next step was the 
creation of American colleges patterned after Eu- 
ropean examples, the influence of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, being especially strong Harvard 
(1636), William and Mary (1693), Yale (1701), 
and Princeton (1701), were founded with the 
preparation of ministers as a large part of the 
purpose, as was true of manj later colleges The- 
ological materials were included in the college cur- 
riculum, eg, the curriculum for AB contained 
Hebrew and Greek, Bible, and dogmatic theology 
But the A,B graduate was considered to he “raw 
and unfurnished” for the work of the niinistry; 
often the candidate for ordination remained m 
residence after graduation, studying divinity for 
two or three years more, and perhaps proceeding 
to A M 

3 Chairs of Divinity in colleges marked a 
step toward specialization in theological education 
in America, The Hollis Professorship of Divinity 
at Harvard (1721) whose first incumbent was the 
Key Edward Wigglesworth, the Yale Professor- 
ship of Divinity (1756) with the Rev. Naphtali 
Daggett as first incumbent, and the College of 
New Jersey (Princeton) Professorship of Divimty 
and Moral Philosophy with the Rev John Blair, 
established a pattern of theological work leading 
to A B and A M which still persists m many 
colleges, although other degrees hawe frequently 
been substituted 

4. Private instruction. Distance and difficul- 
ties of travel, expenses of a regular college course, 
revival movements which engendered criticism of 
existing scholastic training for ministers, and doc- 
trinal controversies vhicb produced dissatisfaction 
with some of the college teaching, conspired to 
encourage candidate* to seek private theological 
instruction from a suitable minister Several in- 
stances of Congregational ministers privately in- 
structed in America are known for the seven- 
teenth century In the eighteenth century, espe- 
cially m the latter half, this type of instruction 
played a major role in American theological edu- 
cation, Shewmaker estimates that at least 150 
ministers engaged in such teaching among the 
Congregationaliste, Dutch Reformed, and Pres- 
byterians Besides these, many Lutheran ministers 
gave private instruction In many cases a minis- 
ter taught only a few students, hut some individu- 
als preps cd n ons caadida ^ as Nathaniel 
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tablishing insiituciens which flourished briefly as 
academies for all of a minister’s education Ex 
amples are the'famctus “Log College” of the Ten- 
nents at Neshaminy, Pa-, and the academies of 
the Blairs at Faggs Manor, Pa., of Robert Smith 
at Pequa, Pa,, of John McMillan at Chartiers, 
Pa , William Graham at Timber Ridge, Va , 
Samuel Doak at Bethel, Tcnn., and David Cald 
well at Buffalo and Allamancc, N C The “Shep- 
herd’s Tent,” established bv the Rev Timothy 
Allen at New London, Conn, in 17+2, was an 
outgrowth of the revivalist movement, outlawed 
m Connecticut, the school was removed to Rhode 
Island Many eminent divines were preprred by 
private instruction, and there was value in the 
apprentice feature often accompanying private 
education. But as a whole the result of the meth- 
od was a lowering of standards for the ministry 
Private instruction tended to sever thcolmrieal 
education from the college setting and to turn it 
m the direction of schools created exclusively for 
the preparation of ministers Two trends can be 
discerned m the private instruction of the eiyh 
teenth century that which had the purpoti of 
mamraming denominational conceptions in the 
olagy and worship, and that which was chiefly 
concerned with a particular experiential form of 
piety The first led to the denominational sem- 
inaries, the second is related at least indirectly to 
the Bible Schools. 

5 Theological seminaries Private instruction 
merged so gradually into the formal theological 
seminary is to make it almost impossible to sav 
where one ends and the other begins. The con- 
necting thread is the appointment of in indi ■ idual 
to be the official teacher of theology for a given 
religious group Some such men left no per- 
manent institutions, while others, receiving finan- 
cial support from the church, established schools 

Beginning about 175+ the Dutch Reformed at 
tempted to establish a thiir of divinity either in 
Kings College (now Columbia University), or in 
the College of New Jersey (Princeton), or m 
Queens College (Rutgers) Falling in each of 
these attempts, they determined to establish a pro 
fcisorship under their own ecclesiastical control 
and having no connection with any college On 
October 8, 178+ they appointed the Rev John 
Henry Livingston, one of the pastors of the Col- 
legiate Reformed Dutch Church of New York 
City, as Professor of Sacred Theology, and the 
Rev Hermanus Meyer of Pompton Plains, New 
Jersey, as Instructor in Sacred Languages This 
action is usually reckoned as the establishing of 
the first Protestant theological seminary in the 
United States Livingston began his teaching in 
1785, in Nev' York, while continuing as a pastor 
In 1810 he removed to New Brunswick, N J, 
where he heouae Pnaldcnt of Queens and Pro- 
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In 1794 the A'iioeiate PiLshvterv of Ptnnsyl- 
vama appointed tiie Rev John. Anderson aa it» 
prote 55 or. Cont.nuiiig aa pastor at Service, Pa , 
he built J log hou,« for his school and immedi- 
ately bt-s’tt instruction m thiology and other aub- 
jects, with 1 sinall number of itudents. Ihe school 
IS known as Service Scni'nari. In l82t it Vas 
trartstoired to Cun on'’’ mg. Pa , ted thence to 
Xeau, 0, in By the union of 1858 it 

became a tiniiiiaty of the United Presbjitetiin 
Church of North Aimrica- In 1920 Xenia Sem- 
inalT V as lemoscd to St Louis, and in 1930 
merged with the Pittsburgh Simmary to beconoc 
the present rltt'hurgh-Xt.na Theological Semin- 
ary 

About 1797 the work of the Hartwick Founda- 
tion wa» begun the Lutherans rrom about 

tht middle of tin tighiecijth century the Lutherans 
had desired a thm'oe'Lal school of their own, 
but, aside from European-trained minister’, had 
been oblig'd ti) rtlv on pritate instruction The 
Rev (oho Chn’.toj'hi r Hartwick left his estate 
for the cst I'lh.inng of 'it mstitution of learning 
Th- reyri senratives >'f the estate resolved in 1797 
to establish a 'theoingiral md mission irv semin- 
arj,’ and teashinp wae beijim, in ISIS the sem- 
inary was lotttsd at flartwirlc, N Y, and was 
chartertd .10 Iblfi It was Lutheran in teaching 
and itt the pef s’sn,,! of the trustees, but was not 
an uiSvitl stmntary of the church A school 
opened at (luttysburg, Pa , September 5, 1826, 
was the first ofiicial theological seminary of tlse 
Lutheuil Church, and eotitimics as the Lutheran 
Thcolopicai bcminaiy i,{ Cetlysburg 

Anti-Tritiitarlan views were gaming strength 
in New EnstUnd v hen the Rev Henry Ware, i 
Unitarian, waa cUcted to the Hollis Professorship 
m Harvird, m 1805 Reseimneii trover ‘the de- 
fection of Harvard’ being etrong among the or- 
thodox CongregiitsonaliJtis, Andover Theological 
Seminary was opened in 1808, rcprrteotmg tl,e 
views of the ‘moderate Calvmists,’ and the ‘con- 
sistent CilviniBts’ or Hopkinsians *• The pioneer 
Baptist school for the theological instruction of 
college graduates wat Newton TheoloKiciI Institu- 
tion, eanbliihed m 1S25 at Newton Centre, Mass, 
In 1931 these institutions merged, forming the 
pre-KnU Andover Newton Theological School at 
Newton Centre, Ms’s 

Among th« Presbytenane, after the Log Col- 
lege at Neshaminy (ea, 1726-1745) had disap- 
peared and the schism between the New Side and 
the Old Side** hod been healed oj- the rciinion of 
1758, the Professorship of 'theology at the Col- 
lege of New Jerfwy, together with private instruc- 
tion and various schools, served the needs of the- 
ological education until early in the nineteenth 
centuty. Sweet observe* that the Presbytenans 
eBtabliehed “an even hundred schools” between 
172$ and the end of the eeislury, and “all were 
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Princeton, and began its woik in 1812 -with one 
professor, the Rev Archibald Alexander, and 
three pupils The School continues as Princeton 
Theological Scminarv The Assembly left Synods 
free to establish theological schools on what was 
called “tlie principle of locality,” and several 
other Presbyterian seminaries were founded by 
the end of the iSZG's 

In the Piotestant Episcopal Church, opinion 
was divided over the question whether thejloglcal 
education should be larried on in diocesan sem 
inaries or whether one semiijarv should be esUb 
liihed for the whole church, but m 1817 the Gen- 
eral Convention established the General Theologi 
cal Seminary, in which instruction was begun in 
1819 

The first of the Baptist settiiranes was the 
Hamilton Literaiy and Theological Institution, 
organiacd in 1820 at Harniitoa, N Y , by the 
Education Society of the State of New York It 
became Colgate Theological Semtnarv, and is in 
the ancestry ot the present Colgate-Rochei,ter 
Pivmity School 

The German Reformed Church founded a sem- 
inary III 1825 in connection with Dickinson Col- 
lege at Carlisle, Pa , in 1829 the school was in 
dependentiv established at Yoik, T'a In 1871 
the seminary was removed to Lancaster, Pa., where 
rt continues as ’he Theo'ogical Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, serving 
the now merged Evangelical and Reformed 
Church 

The Methodists, perhaps less from conviction 
against theological enuctCioa than from realistic 
acceptance of pioneer conditions, were late m 
their developitiBUt of seminaries The first is 
snd to have been the theological department of 
an academy at Newbury, Vermont, which began 
instruction in 1841 That school is in die line 
forming the present School <jf Theology ot Boston 
University But the Me’hodista have shown great 
ingenuity in developing methods of ‘education on 
the ]ob’ for their ministers 

Such events as have been sketched are signs of 
a conviction coming to be generally held among 
Protestants in the United States early m the 
nineteenth century, via , that each denomination 
could Lett discharge its responsibility for the edu- 
cation of ministers by founding one or more sem 
inaries under some form of direct denominational 
control. Given this conviction, when the nation 
expanded in population and territory and when 
denominational differences played so large a part 
as they have done in the United States, it was 
inevitable that settiisaries should multiply The 
following Table (from E G Dexter, A Emory of 
Education in the United SiateSf p 312), serves to 
show both the rate and the geographical distribu- 
tion of the growth. 
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does hear some relation to the 
8 for ministerial education which 


were responsible to the religioui body for doc- 
trine, but were not responsible to anv group for 
the maintemnce of educational standards. It be 
came easy to admit students without college prepa- 
ration Between 1781 arid [835 thi rc was a 
sharp drop m the number ot college giaduates 
among Congregational clergymen ixi New Eng- 
land In tlie years 1881-tSSS, in all seminaries 
reporting, onlv 23 6 ptr cent of the graduates 
held college degiees The admission of a large 
percentage of men without college preparation 
dragged down the level of teaching Dibranes 
commonly were poor As a whole scholarship in 
semmanes was at a low ebb 

The year 1918 marks a turn toward cooperative 
measures which have not taken away the au- 
tonomy of Individual schools, but which have 
cross-fertilized theological education and hate had 
the direct result of raising educational standards 
In that year problems incident to World War I 
led to the gathering of a rupri sentative group of 
theological edutators at Cambridge, Mass , out 
of wh.eh grew Iho Conference of Theological 
Seminaries and Colleges in the United States and 
Canada, meeting biennially until 1936. In 1922 
23 a Survey of theological education was con- 
ducted and reported in Theological Education- tn 
dmertca, by R. L. Kelly, (New York, 1924) The 
Conference, in collaboration With the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, soon apnnsoied a 
much more thorough survey which was reported 
in The Ediicatton of Aiacrtcan by Mark 

A Mav. William Adams Brown, and others (4 
vols , 1934) In 1936 the Conference became 
The American Association of Theological Schools, 
with a membership at (hot time of 64 mstituliors 
in the United States and Canadi The Associa- 
tion adopted standards for accrediting, .ippointed 
a Commission on Accrediting, and authoriaed the 
Commission to “institute and m.aintain a list of 
Accredited Theological Scimnaries and Theological 
Colleges,” the latter being the caramon, term in 
Canada 

The standards place theological education at 
the graduate level, separating it frorn undergradu- 
ate instruction, requiring an A E or its equivalent 
for admission to candidacy for the ED., calling 
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In pe tuon w h a ew o b ng a ed ed a e 
made only upon imitation by an institution In 
1938 the Comrmssion reported ito first list of ao- 
credited schuola, 43 in number^, the teporl for 
1942 contiiiiiB 57 institutions Tht. 1028 feport, 
summarirmi? th<- acced.tod insUtu-mns. shonred an 
enrolment of SlOd jtuacnt-;, 577 ficuUy members, 
a pUnt value for 37 schools totaling $29^^4-38,634, 
and incotne-ptodLicing invc,frntnts for 35 schools 
tocflhng $57,546,825 . c , 

Tin-oiogital education .n the hisnicd States w 
now sj comrlsJ- that only by a c ireful deimition 
of terms can one *ay how many theological schools 
are m existence lor tramrU (1) The Roman 
C-itholicB ui 19+0 reported 98 “nnjor seminaries” 
which provide "eour^et In the Sacred Sciences as 
pretenbed by Canr-n haw and give young men 
,mmed,i*c prcpitition tor ordination,” enrolling 
5237 students (d) The Roman Catholics in. the 
same year report 83 “nnnor” or preparatory sem- 
, nines, usually covering four vears of high school 
work and two year, of college classical work, ad- 
mitting studuits 01 eitV *'■ 

not all ni there sciuols are given over exclusively 
to training cmdu'ate, for religious oiders or soci- 
et£S, nr secular piie'ts, e>r both. They report 
9692 student, only Thd «f Uicae being lay stu- 
dents (3} Iherc aie, m 1941, 57 accxedrted 
I>retesiant theological ethoeis isi the XJnited btites 
and Canada, f»m ut theie_heing m Canada and 
the remsining 53 in the United htates (+)^There 
are some 5? other ti-t-ehigica! schools m the 
United States, the haaie of whose work approx- 
imate, that tif the JcereJjted sthoola, but which 
vary from the ‘vi.iiidiTd’ in ong or siwe particu- 
lars such as *i2« of fieuity, stand irds of admls- 
smn or guduation, etc. (5) There are at least 
32 CillegSi in the C'liten States, not included m 
the liiovc chsnes, which innudi: the preparation of 
ministers aa pan of then function. Typically they 
mamtJiri a lyepurtin' nt of Thiology, or a School 
of Theology, and confer such degrees as Th B., 
or in tome insEintes a B.D (6) There are 9 
junior coUrge* which aUo include the preparation 
of ministers as pJit of Ihm function anfl, similar- 
ly, maintmi a Dipartnicfit “f Theology. (7) 
There aie 31 other thraUigieal schools or depart- 
menta of theology, rr-portid to be in evistence) 
hut the luture of their wojk is too uncertain to 
justify listing thdii in other classifications toJ 
Besides alf these, there are at le«st 17 Bible 
Schools which often, and peih.vps normally, fe've 
ai place* of prepiiation for mmuters AdAtion 
of these figures gnes a total of 1 81 Roman t-atn- 
olic matitutions, and 199 foi Protestants The 
latter total has not varied greatly since^ about 
1 930, for the Survey of Theological Education re- 
ported 198 mstitut'ons m the United State? exist- 
ing primal ily for theological educntioa, IJv being 
primarily far white studenis and 41 for Negro 
students Rut not all theological school? are 
stable institution?, eg, 23 ftiiools reported to 
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the same tune the appearance of new schools does 
not thus far suggest actual diminution of the total 
number ot scuools devoted to theological edu- 
cation 

Csrmda The earliest settlers m what is now 
Canada were predominantly French and Roman 
Catholic The early Protestant clergymen came 
from England, Scotland, and the United States 
But the Protestants were numerically a minor 
part of the total popuiat.on untd about the t.uie 

01 the American Revolution, with the result that 
provisions for the education of a native Protes- 
tant ministry came later than in the United States 

The story of theological education in Canada 
IS, to a large degree, a reflection of the struggle 
tor religious equality m respect of educational ad 
vantages One of the results was the creation of 
numerous small colleges, -with denominational af 
filiation, which had the education of ministers as 
a prominent purpose Manv of these have, in 
later years, devoted themselves almost entirely to 
theological education 

The Church of England was made the estab 
lished church of Kova Scotia m 1758 King's 
College, under Anglican control, was founded at 
Windsor, N S, by the provincial legislature m 
1789 Strict AngUcan tests were imposed on pro- 
fessors and students, and dissenters were excluded 
Thomas McCulloch, a Presbyterian minister, 
founded a Tog college’ at Pictou early m the 
nineteenth century, to secure educational rights 
for Presbyterians, and to prepare ministers The 
case of Pictou 4cademy became a storm center, 
dividing Anglicans and dissenters, forcing the is- 
sue of educational rights for the latter Dalhousie 
College, founded in 1818, was “intended for 
tiiose who are excluded from Windsor College 
[King’s] ” In 1838 Acadia College was founded 
by the Baptists at Wolfville Pictou Academy is 
perpetuated in Pme Hill Divnnity Hall, while 
Acadia College became Acadia University m 1891 
and has a faculty of theology In the twentieth 
century the Carnegie Corporation attempted to 
have all the colleges of Nova Scotia move to 
HaJiiax and join witK Dalhousie University, each 
constituent mamtaming its identity and funds, 
but giving up Its examining and degree-granPng 
power except m Divinity, thus forming . a great 
university center with affiliated theological col 
leges, Only the University of King's College, 
successor to King’s College, agreed, it now is a 
theological college associated with Dalhousie Uni- 


versity 

When Upper Canada, now Ontario, becjone a 
separate province m 1791, the Constitutional Act 
of that year set aside one-seventh of the lands of 
the province as “clergy Reserves” to endow "a 
Protestant Clergy” This was interpreted by 
many to mean the Church of England, and Eish 
op Strachaa gained a large measure of control 
over education in the province. In 1*2/ he se- 
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■wh it was to be under Anjhcan eomral, its pro- 
fessors to be Anglican and its divinity degrees 
confined to those who subscribed to Anglican test*. 
Efforts were made to permit professorships of 
divinity m King’s College to be established by 
any denorainations of Christians desiring to do so, 
but the plan came to nothing. The Methodists 
opened Upper Canada Academy at Cobourg in 
1836, which became Victoria College in 1841 
The Kirk Presbyterians obtnmed a charter for 
Queen’s College at Kingston in 1S41, and the 
Free Presbyterians founded Knox College in 1844 
King’s College in. 3S49 was changed to become 
the University of Toronto and the Divinity Fac- 
ulty was abolished, whereupon the Anglicans es- 
tablished Trinity College in 18S1 The Act of 
1853 made it possible for denominalional colleges 
to affiliate with the University of Toronto The 
Fedeiation Act of 1887 brought into federation 
with the University of Toronto the theological 
colleges of Knox (Presbyterian), Wjcliffe (Angli- 
can), Victoria (Methodist), now Enimanuel Col- 
lege in Victoria University, of the United Churdi, 
and St Michael’s (Roman Catholic) Trinity 
College federated with the University in 1904 
“The essence of the scheme [of federation] is a 
group of Arts or Divinity Colleges gathered about 
a central Universitv, supported and controlled by 
the State, the University conducting evaminationB, 
conferring degrees except in Divinity, and giving 
the Instruction, in those branches of learning 
which are costly to conduct, or are taken by only 
a few students, or are professional in character ” 

At Montreal four Protestant theological colleges 
were affiliated with McGiU University) the num- 
ber now stands at three Diocesan Theological 
College (Anglican), Presbyterian Theological 
College, and United Theological College (United 
Church) 

The constitutions of the four western universi- 
ties were modelled largely after Toronto, and the 
affiliation of theological colleges with the univer- 
sities IS thus familiar through western Canada 
The Universitv of Manitoba has five affiliated the- 
ological colleges St Boniface College at St Boni- 
face, and St, Paul’s College, Roman Catholic, St. 
John’s College (Anglican), Manitoba College 
and Wesley College (United Church), the latter 
four being at Winnipeg The University of Al- 
berta has two St, Stephens (United Churchl, and 
St Aldan’s (Anglican), St Andrew’s (Anglican), 
and the Eutheran Seminarv, and at Regina, St 
Chad’s The University of British Columbia has 
two Union College of British Columbia (United 
Church), and the Anglican Theological College 
of British Columbia 

A canon of the General Synod of the Church 
of England in Canada provides that degrees in 
divinity are to be conferred after examination by 
a Joint Board consisting of the Archbishop of 
Rupeit’s Land as chairman and representatives of 
the church universities and theological colleges, 
VIZ , the Universities of King’s, Bishop’s, and 
Trinity Colleges, and Montreal Diocesan, Wy- 
clifFe Huron, St, John’*, Emnaanuel at Saikatotm, 


theological 

St. Chad’s, and Aog can Theo g cal Co lege 
ofB C 

TKus Canada has made a signal achievement 
in the clustering of theological syihools in umver 
sity centers, and In establishing an afMiatton of 
the theological colleges with the universities The 
process seems to have been more completely 
worked out in the wesi-ern tha*} m the eastern 
provinces* But at present there are tew isolated 
‘theological semiiianes’ m Canada Affiliation 
with the universities has^ preserved denominational 
autonomy, but has also kept theological education 
m a university 

UNIThD t>i*VTEi CtrCtrffj’l of t/n, 

S^mttia.r'i of the Rvformt'd Lhmch in Anur/ a, J. ? 
1S84 E G A tlisUrr of Lduca 

tjon sn the Jjftttid Static (19-?^) £ C» GotVra’d 

’’Theologicil education m tlic Lathcran Church prior 
to the found "" ■'* c f a.id Seminary 

in iS45.“ i * IVt fpp 100) 

Jan, l9ld ‘ iL‘o^o£>icaI educatKn 

west of the ■ < '/ the A-nerrcan 

$0C4efj of ^ id Scries, vol, V, 

pp 119*130 (1917) J McNangher, 1 biohetc^l 
BJucaiwn iP the UfiiteU f^rcih^terun (church and Hs 
Ancestfits 11931) K b Mont^ymerv, 7 /a Edtaa 
(jon of of Duaplss of C tjuti a951) S 

E Mofison, ThfSt Lenturte^ of Hanardf I636'19j 6 
119*12) W O Shew maker, 'Ihe trurnng of the 
Protestant mmi'vtry in the United States 0 / Amefica 
before the establishment ot theolui.,ical stminincs 
Papers oj the ArMUCah So(.fi{f rf Church li*stfry 
Second Ser , vol VI, pp 7i S Simp 

son, 'Tarly ministerial training in America, Vapers 
of the Am S<'C of Ch llttt , Second Ser , voi IT 
pp 117-121 (1910) 'Theolo<:;icaI «.tramaries [arti 
clcs on hi'Btofv' ot individual Sunoids}, Nirr/ Seha^ 
Zniyclupeita of Knondedffe, \al 

XI, pp. 343 3*51 {i9U), Nuincfyus lii^torics of par 
ticuiar institutions, denominatiuiul histones, biugri 
pbtc^, etc 

CANADA N Burwash, The Hhtory of Victorta 
College (1907) V/ Gregg HtSUfr) of the Presh 
Urt’in Church i» Curada (1883) W McCaUuch, 
The Life of Thomas McCulhch D D (n p,n d) 

J T McInuII, The PfQsbyierMTt Chunk tn Camda 
187S‘I^2^ ( 1925 ) F H Oliver, Thi ^irmnys, of 
the Pro fit js* 0930) T T SanJtjrson, The Ptrst 
Centura of Methoaism tn Canada^ voi I (1908) 
A Shortt and A. G Doughty, f ittiaJa and its 
Pfovincri, voi XI (1914) Xhe Vhntrsftj of To 
ronio and its Colleger, 1827 1906 (1900 Untterst 
ttcj Yearbook, 1936 (London, 1936) 

Both U. S and Canada R L Kcltv, The/dopcal 
Bducation in Amertca (l924) M A May and 
others. The Education of Amerjcan M-ini^ters^ 4 vob 
(1934) Bulletins of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, e'speuially Bulletin 12 June sp 
W$, Firit Beporc of the Commission on Accred 
iting ' 

LIST OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

The falloviing list contains (1) The theologic.il 
schools which arc members of the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools, indic.ited bv 
(2) The theological schonls which are accredited 
h} the A.A T S , indicated by **, ill these are 
also members of the A ATS,, and (3) Certain 
others. UNITED STATES 

California ♦’’Berkeley Baptiif Divinity School 
Berkeley, Calif , No Baptist, 1904 , * Chinch Di 
unity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif , Plot 
Lpisci^al, 1893. '■’Pacific School of Religion, BerU 
ley, Cahf , Cong -Chrn , 18dS, 'Pacific Unitarian, 
School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Calif , Unitarian 
1904, "San Francisco Theological Semmaty, San 
Aoseltno. Calif, Presb USA 1871, 'University 
of Southern Calif , School of Religion, Los Angeles. 
Calif Methodijr, 1880 
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of Rdigiofi, W-ashintton, D C, Non denom , 1871. 

Getirgio. **Cjindl5r School oi Ihe^kiog-,, Emory 
TJniv , Emory Unmeriitj, Gx , Methodist* {laSftj , 
1914, '“Coluitibii ThooloifiLil Stmm^ry^ Decatur, 

Ga Presb U S, 1828, •‘'Gammon Thfological 
Seminacy, AdArita, Ca, Mec]jod’*^t. 2883 
Illimij ♦ * Aujru''tAi'u lheoloi,icil Seminary* kock 
Isiaod, ni , Aiagiiatac.a lulht'in, th(^0 
Biblical hcmiti'iry, lU Ch of the Broth 

ren 190'^, '*ChiLaj,0 lurhcfiO Scminai*^, Maywood, 
III, United Lutlicrin, lB9i , *‘*(.hicai>o TheoWical 
Sefntnsfv, Chicago, lU C’or« Chfn , JS'i^, Con- 
cordia ' % ' Snunslitld, III , Mo- 

Lutherar - ■** i heub^^icnl Scminarv. 

Napervi ! ■ ■ Ch , 1873 * '‘Garrett 

Biblical insiilJJt 'lodist, 1835, 

••McCotmtcic ' - -hKago. IH , 

Presb US , ' TheoloKicaii 

School, Chu^Ago, ni , Unitarian,^ jy*44, •Normerfi 
Baptist ’TiKoIojEJCAl beiTiiftari. Clucitjo, 11! , No 
Baptist, i9l3i ■^•heabufy Wtstern Ihcologiul Semj 
nai'. £v£n*^ton, Hi, Prvit Ep^s<.^’^pAl, iSiS, **1101 


veriity of Ciitcagr, Divjo'tv School, Chicago, III . 
No Bapiist, 


No Bapiist, 

Indtar^a’ Anderson College Ihculoaical Seminary, 
Anderson, Ind , Crj«, I9i7 , •Butler Ufiivcr* 


I ' !>«> 

sity College ot RdutivX., InUunapohi, Ind , Di- 
jciplcs, I9’5 . oil ^ . 

ioina Drake Un!Vi.«ity, Sibie Colleiftt, Det Moxncs. 


lewa Dtwiplss ik^l; ♦Uitwvf'iiy of Dubuque. 
Theological athtiol, t>u!uiqm rash USA, 

1851, ' T"’ '■ ' ‘>*rnin»ry, Dubuque, 


1851, T-. '>*rnin»ry, Dubuque, 

lowi " ■ ■ 

Kail!- • ■ . . ‘ -olasdcai SeiiuMry. 

K«asa! t . ' , IWt 

Kentitiy ‘"A^but^^ Theojo/jieil Semmiry, Wil 
mow Ky., Nun dtnfjiu . 19.1^. “Collect of the 
Bible Leiiinston, Ky , Discipise, ••Louisville 

PjesbytKiin Seminsr) Inuisviik, Ki , Presh U S 
& U 5 A, 1855; ••bouthern Bipttst Tlieoloisical 
Seroinaty, limiwilSe^ Ky , Su Biptwt, 185? 

hovtuana, 'tijptiit Bible Institute New OrieiOs, 
Li So flsptist, 1918. 

Maine 'Btugor Theologicul Scrainiry, Bengot, 
Me, Cotlg-Chm, t«t4 

Mar}Urd ••WesitniMter Theological Seminacy, 

WevttBsiWter, Md , Methodist. 1882 


Maisichasetti **Ando5er Newton Theological 
School, Newton Centre, Mass . Cong Chtn , No 
Bapt ISOa , ••Boston Univcfjity, behoo! ot Theol- 
ogy, Boston, Mass, Methodist, J841, *Divinity 
School of Gordon College of TheulOOT and Mlssioos, 
Boston, Mass. Non dtnom., 1889, ••Episcopal The- 


ological School, Cambridge, Mass , Frot Bpiseopai. 
ieS7 **Harvard Uniyctsity, Divinity School, Cam 
irijge. Mats. Nan-detiom . <1S36), 1816; “New 
Church iheological Setic'’ u,-- 'c.,, _ c;»- 


'„onv New Jerua * 1 866 • ' ; ' " 

Eeltmon, Medford, Mss ' • 

MicMiar •Calvin T , ■ > • ' 

Kapids, Mich , Clirn. f :. ' ■' 

rhcobgical Seminary, Holland. Mtch., Ref. Ch In 
Amer , 1866, 


Minneii/ta Augsburg TheoiogicaJ Seminary, Mto- 
learolis, Msnn , Xuttieran Free Ch , 1869; Luthee 
rheological Seminary, St, Paul. Mmn , Norwegian 
utheran, 1876, •Northwestetn Lutheran Theological 
lemmaty, Minneapolis, Minn , united Lutheran. 
921 

Miitenri Coacotdt* TheologJOiS feminity, St 
-ouis. Mo. Mo iutheran, 1SJ9. ••Eden Theoiogi 
al Seminary, Webster Gtoves, Mo , Evatig. & Ref., 
850 

NefMrda' ‘Prstbytenan Theological Seminary, 
Ixnaba. Nebr , Presb U S. A . 1891. Trinity Tbeo. 
Sgical Seminary, Blair, Nefer , Uatted Danish Ev 
uthetan, 1894 

Nti/> jerteT •Bloomfield Serainary, BloomSeld, 
f I , eiab. U S A„ 1868 . * 'Drew Thsoloeical 
icmiaary, Madison. N J. Methodist. 1867, ••New 


Bunsw k 'nieoog a Seminary Nw B un w k 

oe^ q * P n etou Theo 

Og S min cy P a eton N J P e b U S A 


a" V ^ h , S h 0 o The 

af? ^ f SeohDy Bap 86 

B b Sem tia y n New Yo k N w Yo i. V Y 


siho l^vinity 


„ r AN X , i\o dapt 1820, ••Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New '^rk N Y Prot 
fescopal 1817 hlartwicfc Setnmary, New ’ York. 
ThJln.U.V.T'^^c Lawrence Univ . 

IrI? N Y . Uaivetsahst, 

NT V Theological Seminary, New York, 

W I , Noe denom , 1836 


University Dmmty 
School, Durham, N C. Methodist, 1926, •Jobuson 

t. . ^snir h I rai vr C,-.Ka - 1 _£ •TT,. . I . . i . -w -•■ 


r Cr«,Hs Tr ' p u i’ , -juidusun 

C Smth Univ School of Theology. Charlotte. N 
C Presb USA, 1867 


Of>K Ashland Theological Seminary, Ashland, 
O Brethren Ch , 1878; «*flonebrake *rheologicai 
n School of Theology. Dayton, 

0, United BretMen, ISVl *DiV!iiity School of 
Kenyon College fBe'dey Hail), Gambier, O.. Prot 
Episco^l. 1824, ••Hamiaa Divinity School, Spring 
teld, O United Lutheran. 1845, Evaogeicaf lu 
meran Seminary of Capital Uoivetsicy, Columbus, 
Q. Amer, Lutheran, 1830, •’•Oberlin Graduate 


#> t_ 1 r j-C». 7 » s_r.Lduuai.^ 

School of Theology. Oberlin, 0 . Cong -Chro. , 
1833 


Oklahoma ‘College ot Che Bible, Phillips Uni 
veraity, Entd. Okla . Disciples, IpOo 

Fems'^lvantA *^Cr02ei Theologic^ Seminarv, Ches 
Wr, Pa , No Bapt , 1868 , *DjiviDity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church m Philadelphia, Phila 
^Iphia, Pa Prot Episcopal 1S57, 'fEastern Baptist 
Ineological Semirary, Philaaelphia, Pa , No Bapt * 
W5, ••Evangehcal School of Theology, Reading, 
Pa . Evangelical, 1905 , L'acola University, Theo- 
logical Serrunarv, Lincoln University, Pa , Presb 
y S A, 1856, ••Lutheran Theological Seccunary, 
Gettysburg, Pa* United Lutheran, IS26, ••Lutheran 
Theological Seoimary, Mt A:ry* Pa , United Lu 
thcran, 1804, •Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa , Moravian, ISO’’ •♦Pitts 
bur/jh Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa * 
United Presb * 1794 , Reformed Presbyteriati Theo 
Jogical Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa , Reformed Presb , 
I8l0» ••Temple University, School of Theologv, 
Philadelphia. Pa., Noo-denom 18B4, • •Theologica! 
Senuoary of the Hcforined Church in the United 
States, Lancaster, Pa , Evang & Reformed, 18'’5 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Episcopal 
0.urch, Philadelphia, Pa., Reformed Episcopal, 1886, 
••■Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa* 
Presb USA, 1825, Westminster Theological Sem 
mary, Philadelphia, Pa., Orthodox Presb , 1929 

PutrtG jR;fo •Evangelical Seminary ot Puerto 
Rico, Rio Picdras, P R , Presb USA, 1919 

South Carolina Eiskine College Theological Semi 
nary. Due West, S C , Assoc Eef Presb , 1839 , 
•Lumeran Theological Seminary, Columbia, S C i 
United Lutheran, 1830 

Tcnft$jsee •Cumberlaod Pwsbvtenan Theological 
Seminary, McKenzie, Tenn , Cumberland Ptesb , 
2914, University of the South, Theological SdiooJ, 
Scwancc, Tcna , Prot Episcopal, 1878 , ••Vandcr 
blit Univeisity, school of Religion, Nashville, Tenn , 
Non-denom , 1975 

Texas ••Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, 
Texas, Presb U S, 1902, ••Brite College of the 
Bible. Ft. Worth, Texas , Disciples, 19 14, Dallas 
Theological Seminary and Graduate School of The 


oio^, Dallas, Texas, Non denom , 1924, ♦•Southern 
MctnodisC University, School of Theology* Dallas, 
Texas, Methodist, 1915, ♦Southwestern Baptist Theo 
logical Seminaiy* Seminary Hill, Texas, So Bapt > 
W7 

Virgima'- ••Union Theoiogical Semmary, Rich 
mond. Va , Presb U S * 1812; ••Protestant Episco 
pal Seminary in Viigmia, Alexandria, Va»* Prot 
Episcopal, 2823 , „ 

Wheonjim *Mission House, Plymouth, Wise , 
Evanc & Refonned. 1839* Nashotah House, Nashc^- 
tah* wise, Prot Episcopal, 1842; Theologial Semi- 
nary of the Joint Evangelical Synod of Wisconsin 
and Other States, Thicnsvilie, Wise , Evang Lutberao 
Joint Syn, of Wise Stc , 186^5 


CANADA 

Aba S A dan s Co ege Hdmon on A be ta 
Ane an S S ephen s Co ege Edmoa on A be ta 
U d Chu h 90J 

B h L V i> a Ang an Theo og cal College 

of B sb Co Va on e B C Aag an 9 2 

•Uti on Theo og a Co ge Va ou e B C 
Uti ed Chu h 192 

lAannoba Manitoba Coiiegc, Winnipeg, Mao , 
United Church, 1871, *St Johns Col'ege. Winnr 
peg, Man Anglican, 1820 , wesley College, Winni- 
peg, Man , Unired Church 1877 

Nova Scoiia *Piae Hill Divinity School, Halifax. 
N S, United Church, 1926, Acadia University, 
faculty of Theology, Woifville, N S , Baptist, 
18j8 , University of ICing’a College, Halifax, N S , 
Anaiicati, 1789 

Oniarir * *Einiiianuel College in Victoria Uiu- 
versit/, Toronto, Ont , United Church, IBJfi . Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Seminary of Canada, Waterloo, 
Ont, Evang Lutheran, 1911, Huron College, Lon 
don Ont Anglican, 1863 ; *Knox College, Toronto, 
Ont . Presbyterian, 1844 ; ‘McMaster University, 
Faculty of Theology, Hamilton, Ont . Baptist, 1887 ■ 
* "Queen's Theological College, Kingston, Ont, 
United Church. 1842 . Toronto Baptist Seminary 
Toronto, Ont , Baptist, 1927 . Toronto Bible College, 
Toronto, Ont, Non denom , 1394, "‘Universitv of 
Trinitv College, Toronto, Ont , Anglican, 1851 . 
Wjchffe College, Toronto, Oot , Anglican, 1877 

Ousbec "Diocesan Theological College, Idontreal 
Oue , Anglican, 1673, • "Presbyterian Theological 

College, Montreal, Que , Presbyterian 1364 , United 
Theological College, Montreal, One , United Church, 
1364, University pf Bishop s College, Lennoxvilie, 
Que , Anglican, 1843 

Saskatchewan Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, 
Sask , Anglican, 1879, Lutheran Seminary, Saskatoon, 
Sask . United Lutheran 1918 , St Andrew's College. 
Saskatoon, Sask , Anglican. 1912 . St Chad's Col- 
lege. Fegina, Sask , Anglican, 1907 i_j s 


theological schools, Roman Catholic : See 
semiziariea, ma^or Roman Catholic 


Theological Society, American; A society 
composed of theologians and philosophers meet- 
ing annually in New York for the discussion of 
theological problems The Society was organized 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
April 8, 1912 This meeting was the outgrowth 
of a conversation between D C Macintosh 
(Yalel and E W. Lyman (Bangor) who had 
chanced to meet in Heidelberg in July, 1911. 
W A Brown (Union) had been approached and 
had heartily endorsed the proposal, inviting sev- 
eral other scholars to meet in his home in Febru- 
ary, 1912, for the discussion of details. At the 
April, 1912, meeting a constitution was adopted, 
and ofScers elected, with hfteen charter members, 
W A Brown, E, S Drown, G, Cross, A M 
Dulles, D Evans, M G Evans, R C Knox, 
E W Lyman, A C McGiflfert, D C Macintosh, 
S B. Meeser, D S Miller, H S Nash, F C 
Porter, and E, Sneath The formal purpose of 
the Society, as expressed In the constitution, was 
“to promote the interests of present-day construc- 
tive theology, by the holding of meetings for the 
discussion of theological problems and for the 
furthering of acquaintance and fellowship among 
those working in this held, and by arranging for 
cooperation in theological investigation ” During 
the early years two meetings each year were held, 
since 1918 this has been changed to an annual 
meeting in the spring. The original Intent of a 
small membership limited to experts residing In 
the general yicinity of New York has been ob- 


served The present membersh p s s ity la re- 
cent yea 1 a daugh er soc ety has been establ shed 
n the M dwest m s a 

theology (Gr ibeo god loge study) The 
d s pi ne wh h once ns God (0 the D v tie Re 
aliiv) and God a icxation to the W0i»d, In the 
widest and most inclusive sense theology is a 
branch of philosophy or that field of philosophical 
inquiry which concerns God and related questions 
So conceived, the discipline may well be called 
philosophical theology In this sense theology 
need have no relation to any religion. Many 
writers, however, view theology as associated with 
religion and define it as the intellectual expression 
of religion Such a conception is less adequate 
Since a theologian may well carry on his work of 
investigation in the spirit of free inquiry without 
being religious or having any cornroitmeat to any 
given religion. For clear thinking, it seems best 
to employ the generic term theology (somewhat 
as defined above m the opening sentence) and 
add a qualifying adjective to denote the particular 
area of interest and approach e.g , philosophical, 
primitive, medieval, modern, contemporary, Jevr- 
lah, Mohammedan, Christian, Catholic, Liberal, 
Reformed, Lutheran, or even by further restricted 
qualifications, as eg, apologetic, revealed, polemic, 
rational, systematic, ecclesiastical, historical, scien- 
tific. 

It has become the tendency, however, for many 
theologians to use the term without any qualifying 
adjective to designate their particular faith or 
commitment. Thus, since in Western Christian 
thought God predominantly has been conceived to 
be a personal being who has revealed himself m 
a definite course in history, in human form, by a 
supernatural direction in sacred writings and 
through a social organism (the church), many the- 
ologians employ the terra exclusively to designate 
the ideology of a particular religion. This has 
been true both in Catholic and Protestant thought 
Theology then becomes distinct from philosophy 
as revelation is said to be distinct from specula- 
tion A few examples “Theology is the science 
of religion ” “Theology Is related to philosophy 
as revelation is to reason.” “Theology starts 
from revelation and the consciousness of Godi 
philosophy starts from reason and aclf-conscious- 
ness.” “Theology is in possession of the truth, 
philosophy is m quest of the truth.” (Philip 
Schaff m the work cited below ) Unhappily, be- 
cause of this restricted conception of theology — 
which has enjoyed a traditional usage of long 
standing — philosophers (particularly the more re- 
cent philosophers of religion) have come to con- 
sider any alleged affiliation with theologians as a 
mark of intellectual degeneration The theologian 
and the philosopher although interested in a 
common field of inquiry look upon one another 
with suspicion the philosopher to the theologian 
becomes a secular play-boy in holy matters while 
the theologian to the philosopher becomes an ar- 
rogant dogmatist Broadly conceived, however, 
both the philosopher and the theologian may well 
be the same person in a field of free inquiry con- 
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e nnir the « « en« and c a a er of the D v ae 
Rea y (hotte on d) and he wo Id of 

eipe n t and nato e he e e a e o wha t 

on d« cd d ne In he o a e da we are 

oin n? M see m e y ha e e a oa and 

intiuify need no longer he vtowed as intompatihles, 
rifhtlj' understood, 

Protestant dieoiojuns Jia^'e, up unt'l quite re- 
cent timeS) dmdea their theolopical field into 
many paichct, each iheologiati hia par- 

ticular patch under ttt more or leas arowed di- 
tccUon of the d<ij:m,t,ic (systematic) theology of 
hit church huch trartuiouai and particular the- 
ological disciph'ir* were' propaedeutic, theology 
and religion, ejctgetical (hibhealj tubdiiidcd into- 
bihhcai philology, bibUcd archaeotogy, isagogica, 
criticitm, canonjet, hrrnicoeutKs and hihlical the- 
ology! historical (ccckslastital) subditided into 
btbhcai history, church history, patristics, sya- 
temahs (phdoropliical) Subdivided into apologUics, 
biblical theology, dognatttu, aymbuiica, polenuai, 
irenica, ethics, vtatimes .met a,'ch partit.ular in- 
quiries IS eg, Cbnatofogy, roten'ologv, etc., 
ptacttcal subdivided into the ministry, eccltsiology, 
polity, liturgies, homiktice, catcchctici, poimenies 
and evangclitttic!** Recent tendencies in the 
division of the theological held have aimed at 
simplification of under more ctiiaprehen- 

sive gro«p”VK» and la flic cjtc of lOcnt liberal 
theologieaJ curricula unhappily less uniised by a 
ooiistnii,tive and ciimprehmsive system. Some 
such generic divisions are. history and philosophy 
of religion 1 OT f literature and theology)) Jif.T 
(Itterattire and thetilng>>) church history, syv 
tematio theology with empliaiia upon one particular 
religion) historical theology of a particular re- 
ligion, homiletics and public speaking, religious 
education and practical theology) church admln- 
tstratiooi foreign missiotia) individual and social 
ethics, mulic and art See reiigtoti, the problem 
of definition, God) theteun. See under specific 
headings, eg,, systematic i,bcoiogy 

Philip Schafi Iht'-hucst Prata-ilfuiic : 

]oha BsiShf, I hi IrMrp-masian oj RciigMn fl928), 
chapj, IIV. Vctgtliui Fetin, cd Coniimpu'nrj 
American Tirca/og}, vo! I (I9J2J. Vol If (lS33) 

v,r. 

theology t See American theology, early, Chicago 
school) dogmatic tbeuJwgy, empirtcai theology) 
huadeasiau theology) Mtreeraborg theology, na- 
turat thiology, New theology, Jvew EttgUod the- 
ology , New Haven theology) New Testament 
theology, Oberlm theology, practical theology) 
lymboIicB , systematic liieoiogy. Also Biblical 
theology 

Theolo;}y Lectures, The: Given apnually at 
the University of Virginia, established m 1934, 
With the object of compensating for the lack of 
formal thenlegicaj instruction m contemporary 
secular education by ptovidrag an tmaenomnutiim- 
al scholarly discussion of theological subiccte be- 
fore Uaiversity students. 

(Data from the office of the Seenrtary of the 
University.) y.y 

(frosu tit Gte^ Tiaaf- God- 


til e060|jlily 

and fa cho 1 suffer) A name g ven to the Mono 
pCL s cs be an e ho d ng as they d d that the e 
on y one na u c n Ch at, they embod ed that 
a" s ^ “ S a fo mulj God ha) been 
x fied The chool aro e n appoi t on to the 
Chnstological* decisions of the Council of Chal- 
ceson*, A D 4S1 Cf. patnpassianism A K.a 


meophagy (Qr , CAets, god, phagetn, to eat) 
Hating the god The praetkt eau be traced bad: 
to Che eating of the sacred amtnal to secure mana, 
or the god m the form of an animal The later 
widespread custom of eating the gad sacramentally 
as in the mystery religions*' has been carried over 
ir't'O Chrt«.ia-n piactice Ste ^itramental 
■r'A Smithy A Sheri \listoTy oj Christian 

(S ^ ^ 


theophany: An intimate manifestation of God 
to a human being at a definite time and place, 
often very physical as m the Iliad and Genesis, 
move ap'ritual la later classic form such as Moses 
at burning bush, Moses on Sinai, Elijah on 
Horeb, Jesus at Transfiguration, etc , more spec- 
tacular and personal than mere revelation. 

» K.W 


Theophilanthropy, Society of: Deistic* group 
■originating in Paris .n 1796 during the Directory 
period of the French Revolution when atheism 
Was rampant. Creed consisted of three articles, 
God, virtue, immortality of the soul Worship 
and practice were very simple. Died out after 
1302 r a c 


Theophilus, The Battle-Axe’ See Battle-Ase 
eapeivwient. 

Theophroatatts: See Agnoetae. 

theopneuatia : A term employed by some Ger- 
man theologians and taken from 2 Tim, 3,16 
{iheiyprrettstos) to mean the aiysterioua power of 
the Divine Spirit which inspired the writers of the 
Christian scriptures. The title of a volume by L 
Gaussen which is a conservative apologetic for 
the Divine truth of the Christian scriptures See 
inspiration. T y 


theosophy: A term which, m general, refers to a 
system of thought claiming to be divine wisdom 
More particularly, the term is associated with the 
Theosophical Society founded in 187S by the 
Russian Madame Blavatsky. Leaderthip in 
America has for many years fallen to Mrs Besant 
who describes the thought as the Ancient Wisdom. 
Reality is held to be One, the source of all ex- 
istence containing withm a cyclic process of eman- 
ation and evolving ascension. Man’s salvation 
consists in his achievement by discipline, resigna- 
tion and purgation of ascending planes toward 
the astral way by the help of the secret divine 
wisdom The symbol of reality is the wheel. 
Theosophy represents the grafting of Eastern 
thought upon Western Cf I Am) Liberal Catholic 
Church, mahatma, R Steiner, Vedanta See com- 
mamsEic settlements, religious. 
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theoiokos See V g n Ma y 

Th^rapeutcfc A g up of a eti 5 hav ng- the r 
centre near Alexandria in Egypt about the time 
of the Christian beginaings, and described by 
Philo of Alexandria’* m an essay Concerning the 
C. ontetitplatsvs Life This gioup, composed (un- 
like the Essenes*') of both men and women, is 
said b) Philo to have devoted their time to con- 
templation, “studying the laws and sacred 

01 acles of God enunciated by tlie hoiv prophets, 
and hymns, and psalms, and all kinds of other 
things by reason of which knowledge and piety 
arc increased and brought to pertection ** They 
lived in separate huts or cells, assembling only 
on the Sabbath and the Patinjchts (“all night 
festival") which occurred every fiftieth dav Their 
origin and fate are alike unknown. The only 
reference to them is in the above-mentioned 
treatise of Philo See asceticism m s.k 

Thesaurus Meritoruin: The Roman Catholic 
Church claims to be m the possession of a treasury 
of spiritual merits, accumulated partly from the 
satisfaction’' of Christ for the sins of the world, 
an act redundant because of its infinite value, and 
partly trom the superabundant satisfactions of the 
Saints for their own sins It is fiom this treasury 
of overflowing merits that the Catholic Church 
grants indulgences*, that is, the remission of 
temporal punishments which men, even after the 
absolution* of their sms, otherwise would had to 

s C.T. 

Theses, Ninetv-Five of Harms- For the 
Reformation festival of 1817, Claua Harms*, paa- 
tor at Kiel, published Luthei*s 9S theses togetlier 
with 95 of his own against rationalism and the 
proposed union between the Lutheran and Re- 
fo-med churches. His theses caused a tremendous 
sensation and elicited some 200 replies 

n c K 

Theses, Ninety- Five, of Luther: A senes of 
propositions drawn up by Martin Luther* asking 
for a theological debate on the question of in- 
dulgences*. October 31, 1517, the day when 
Luther nailed these theses to the door of the castle 
church at ’Wittenberg, is generally considered to 
mark the beginning of the Reformation* Occa- 
sioned bv the indiscriminate manner in which 
Tetzel*} a Dominican friar, sold indulgences, 
Luther*s theses were not designed for general cir- 
culation nor to constitute an attack on the Church 
or the papacy. Luther claimed, indeed, to eoepresa 
the true mind of the Pope over against TetzeJ 
Germs of the evangelical position, however, are 
evident throughout, e,g, the first thesis, “the 
whole life of believers should be penitence”, the 
sixth: “The Pope has no power to remit any 
guilt, except by declaring ... it to have been re- 
mitted by God,” the thirty-sixth “Every Christian 
who feels triie compunction ... has remission of 
pain and guilt, even without letters of pardon”, 


the s X y e ond The ue rea u e of he Cbu ch 
3 the Ho y G spe of the g a e of God 
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Hav ng un on ou y e po ed u ne ab y of he 

whole medieval Church, Lmher a iheaes surred 
up an unexpected coramotion which eventuated in 
the Reformation. i-,a k 


Thftsmophoria - (Gr, Thesmophorta^ from Shgs 
mupkoeos, law-givmg) A festival celebrated m 
Athens and elsewhcie m Greece in October, hon- 
oring Demvtef* under her ancient name, the law 
giver A festival for women only, it sought to 
insure fertility for farm and folk alike There 
was a strange clithonian ritual with a symbolic 
visit to Hades, to induce fertility. E m n 


Thessalonians, First and Second Letters to 
the: The earliest of the letters of Paul tliat have 
come down to ua are tiiose written at Corinth, to 
the church at Thessalonica, in the midst of the 
second missionary journey Paul had been 
obliged to leave Thessalonica before his work 
theie was completed, or even well eatahlished In 
his anviety over the fate of the churches he had 
founded at Thessalonica and Philippi, he had sent 
Silvanue and Timothy back from Athens to find 
out what had become ot them and to do what 
they could for them Paul .vuitcd anxiously for 
the news they would bring, and was greatly re- 
lieved to learn that the Thessalonians had stood 
firm in their new faitli. First Thessalonians is 
the expression of his relief over Timothy’s report 
and of hii great interest in them It was writ- 
ten in A D 50. The closing chapters give a 
picture of Christian problems and hopes One 
problem was the idleness of some who thought the 
Day of the Lord had come, and so gave up their 
daily work, and became a charge upon their 
brethren. This became a scandal m the church and 
the community, and Paul wrote his second letter 
to correct it He appeals to the Antichrist doe 
trine, and points out that as the Antichrist* has 
not appeared, the Day of the Lord has not come 
The second letter was also written from Corinth, 
probably only a few montlis after the first. Asper- 
sions have been cast upon the genuineness of II 
Thessalonians, but the letter is historically more 
difficult to explain as spurious than it is as geau- 
ine 

Dobschut?, Dte thesutiomeher- 
E Frame tpssdss of Sr Paul 
( 1312 ) , George Milligan, St 
Thetsahmans (1908), 
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Thi&pne, Kftri: (1862-1932) He was professor 
in Leipzig, He exercised a sharp criticism on the 
revivals of the old Christology and the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and achieved great merits through 
the working out of certain concrete details m 
Luther's ^ theology. 

looVf titdiche T-ftehkrajt its (jlauhetsi (Leipzig, 
1895) , Dte ebrtsihehe Demut (Giessen, 1966 ) , 
htU) and tetna Prtdtgt (Giessen, 1908) Von der 
Gotiheu Chrttu (Giesstn 19J1) , D/e Augshnrger 
tSoBfeisjQn and Luthers Kateehtsmen (Giessen. 1850) 
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Thserjv fret’'' i.riH?ei *!'*■ ?rt{ transla' 
tjonsfroni a'-ihic SuUtrC! 'ti thr fida rf mediclnt, 
asToromy a«‘l m Jihtnntics !U' thtuiow is 
ch.raacii’yi H a CJmst.m n.o-Fvthv 


Third Order. Ar 'tio.cuaon of Uy pcisons 
callftd te-'t, ants’*, Mtio'id'sd hv »uni.> monastic 
EtoupS) Butti O' A' au'tinuaa or DommiCiSs, and 
liUntd on -tjfrJ Mionit;'."* to Aar,; its J,c wwfcs 
of tlse iaoni«t-c hotiy Sae Cnlfiolit Stirh-ties 

1..R v; 


Thirteen Articles- l'ra«i,.d by Fnsl-sh and 
German theoioni'’'* hi ud the bass's of the 

AJg-ibi’rfr ro!'ht'.’s>n\ ')‘vcr puWisbed, but a 
BoiiW for *t Forts-Twsi Artteks* suw 


Thirtyrniae Articks- The hs-.k d.j\.t'inai for- 
muli of the Aik'hwn CJiisn !i TbeJe irfsck* were 
a rfviwsjn ol tbr Fs>rtv two Arttc>B* wLrh had 
hsca framed imd'r At kasisrship of Thomas 
CnnmcT dutm#; the rcn,n of lidward VI Al- 
though they 'sen hnt tff,:ost-4 in lihj, they did 
net salt' semtal u srpniiee untsi l>7l 
See K, F Oeun. ‘ w-tp-r'm .dri/.to (1396) 


Thirty Years' War: '"lirs of 'vs-a fought laain- 

ly in aeimaor bjt tn' 'f's W most of Europe. 
Cawtr !> CofiHift Wiwcra PniSrstants and 
E. Cs. aftertii'tii of Refurimtson- Teice ot 
Augsbutg hod kfi misnbfi tif matters murttled. 
R Cs were grtiwing tn sireugth thrcnigh success 
of Ct.untet-Rcfmiiuttti.t* tad activity of^Jesuits 
2) National and polit.cal rtvalnej, vuipicion of 
imperial deaipiis, iippO'it>r.si «1 Frs«ce to Hajia- 
burgs, tingled weh «f nut rsi.itional diplomacy m- 
volving Spam, Frtjue, hngbns, the Low Coun- 
tries, Dcnmirk, Sweden political and religious 
motiVei thus cioniy mterwouen. Religious imw 

not alw.iys ih.arnJi' urn "ft, eg, French _ support 
of Prolestai't 'srnufs Terrible devastation was 
wrought by the bittertieis (i< the cCftihct and the 
plundering of the armies. 

Began as relig'-ms 'uid national revolt in Bo- 
hemia. Wa^ luppatted hut 'vider area wn al- 
ready involved, Pretsstan's rallied uoder Cbr-S” 
tian IV of Deiim.,rk but we-r .kfeated and Ptaec 
of Labeck followed Edia of Restitution, ordtr- 
mg rcUoiatioH of C property secolanrett .'joce 
brouglU reticv.*! of war, Gustav u* Adolphns 
of Sweden intervnit-d to uphold Profcstantism and 
to protect Slid rglsnii .Swedish ioter-'-sts. He de- 
feated imperist aritne* Ujidct- TiUy at BTettentold 
lad Wallettstein at Lurern. His death in batUe 
was severe bWw Eo THeir defeat at 

bTordlmgen brought te-mporary Pv-jce of Prag 
(163S) on bwi of status quo of 1^27, Potiucai 
molivts evci weighed the reltg-ioof la later sta^s 
of the war .Finally the Peace of Weitphaha 
{IS4S) brought only minor political adjuatmeot*. 


M n g u chsage wa e ogc on of Calv n 

m a we a R itidn m nd L heran in See 
L ag G rn an Ca h z h c 

TholueJc, AniJust- (:,99-lS 7) He Was piofes 
sor m Berlin and Halle His most inSueabsl 
■works were e\egetic.d works. Hie far-reachmg 
and orofouad influence resulted more from hts 
powrrfiij sermons and his devout pi'toial care of 
ibe students rather than from his tlieological 
achievement He sought to revive soujething of 
the central Pauline doctrine and make luther 
again vital Theologically he lemained in the 
scheme of a pietistically and idealistically deep- 
ened supernaturalism In Tholuck the theology 
of the awakenmg failed to achieve a systematic 
retlectian. upon its enthusiastic faith and Chns- 
tiamtv 

fkirr ttftt Jet SSsiit itrsi vom EnSjer, oaef dk 
wahri ^sshs dsj Zws'jlfrs (Gotha. 1923) ; 5th ed 
(Gotha, 1871), CUshwa-'dig.kM dtf evsngeUscheri 
Csichichie (Hknaburg, 1857) , -Der Getrl dei liflher 
lichen Theologeti w lUstshags m JJ, Ja^mnifTt 
(Hamburg u Gotha, 1852); Dai kirchhche Lehen 
dti 17 fah'hnnderiS (Berlin, l&dl) ; Geschkhtf dei 
Rationalhmui (Beilin, 1865) H.E 


Thomas, St.: (From the Aramaic word for 
“niia,” whtA in Gr i» dtiyirus fjoh. H Id, 
etc}) Surname for nioknawe) of one oi the 
twelve, According to a lost Actt of Thomas, 
known to Origen, first missionary to Parthia 
According to the eatant Aas of Thomas, mission- 
ary to India. See Thomas Chrisuaas s st o 

Thomas, Acts of. 13 purpoued “acts” of St 
Tbomis, who IS said to have been sold as a slave 
into India by Jesus, together with an account of 
his martyrdom An early 3rd century docuinent 
with Gnostic interests See apocypha m the 
NT church, pseudepigrapha, NT. SMO 

Thomas of Becket: See Becfeet, Thomas k. 


Thomas, Gospel of; A Gnostic Gospel from the 
middle of the 2nd century, often condemned as 
heie*ical by early Christian writers Preaerved in 
ahbreviakd form in three Gr mss and fa several 
translations See pstudep'S'-apba, NT. sm.g 

Thomas a Kempis: See Kempis, Thomas a. 

Thomas. The Hiram W.. Lectures: Estah 
lished in 1916 at the University of Chicago by 
Mrs Vandalia Varnum Thomas as a memoral 
to Dr Hiram W. Thomas, distinguished clergy- 
man. to be given bv men “of ^ larger faiA” 
who aie to interpret the growing thought of the 
world in religion and Lfe The 
have been M I Pupm, R A ^ ^ 

Sperry, W. E. Hocking, I E- Lewia, G. Viastos. 

Endowment, $2,21+60 - v tv f 

(Data from the offices of tbs Eean of_ the 
Divinity School and the Secretary of the Emver- 

Bity) 

Thomas Christians, the: There is a ChurA m 
South India known as the Syrian Church of Ma a 
bar. It holds the tradition that the apostle or 
.. r'ksirr^v anH suffered a rflaiTyf ^ oeatr 
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m A.D. iS. Cosmos, a Greek traveller of the 
6th Century, virote of this Churdi In May 1613 
the Church divided, the Uniat Section remaining 
loyal to Rome, and the Jacobite* Section looking 
to the Patriarch of Antioch. Despite schisms 
this Church IS experiencing a new growth 

See J. N Farquhar s articles in the Bwlleitt) of thf 
John R-ylu-nis L/irary, vols 10-11 (Manchester, 
1926) , A Fottesciue, Thi Letsef Eijiern Churchet 
(London, 1915) s* E j T m- 

Thomas Matthew Bible; See Bible, English 

Thomasius, Gottfried: (1S02-187S) He was 
professor at the Universitv of Erlangen As a 
Lutheran he developed a biblical interpretation 
of the old Protestant doctrine of kcnosu* For 
him it was an act of the divine logos He also 
gave Kliefoth's* theory of the four circles of 
dogma (the theological, the christological, the 
anthropological and the soteriologicai) its clas- 
sical idevelopnient m his history of dogma. See 
nco Lutheranism 

Chrssti Person und W erk (ErUcgen. 1852 61), 
Die christlsehe Dogmeai^eschschte, I vols (Erlangen. 
1S76) hk 

Thooiiam; (From Thomas Aquinas, its founder) 
Historically, this term denotes the philosophico- 
theological synthesis embodied in the mature 
works (S«»inru Copifet OoptslsSj Sumrna Theologt’* 
ca*) of the thirteenth centurv Dominican monk 
and master in the faculty of arts at Pans Though 
essentially theological m method and object, these 
works contain an implicit Christian Aristotelian- 
lam charactenaed by moderate realism and plural- 
ism — a Weltanschauung platonic in structure but 
Christian in spirit 

In contemporary philosophy it denotes that 
branch of Neo-Scholasticism which considers pres- 
ent day problems m the philosophy of science, 
knowledge theory, social and political philosophy 
in the light of principles elaborated by Sc 
Thomas Outstanding exponents of modern 
Thomism (sometimes called neo-Thomism) are 
Jacques Maritam, Mortimer Adler, Leon Noel, 
Etienne Gilson, Peter Hoenen, Martin D’Arcy) 
See Scholasticism, neo-ScholastIcism ; St. Thomas 
Aquinas J.J v 

Thor. (Teut ) Thunder-god of Norway and Ice- 
land who breaks up the winter ke and snow and 
restores Icrtility, a god of fertility and agricul- 
ture The oak is his tree He is the god of the 
sailor, the guardian of ships, and his eSgy on the 
ship brings good luck Winter sacrifices to him 
bring back the return of spring and fruitfulness 
As a god of fertility his -worship continued in 
Europe mto the eighteenth century, his day 
(Thursday), set aside for him, is a good day for 
weddings He came to be pictured -wearing red 
hair, a long beard, and carried a hammer Thunder 
IS represented as the sound from hia playing nine- 
pins with the other gods f c. p. 

Thorn, Conference of" Called by King Ladis- 
laus IV of Poland in 1645 to prevent religious 
strife among Catholics Lutherans and Reformed 
within his bo ders, this onferen e -was condocted 


1 humejsen 

by foreign champions of each faith hut accom- 
plished nothing after three months of aorimoiiious 
bickerings except to worsen the lot of the Evan- 
gelicals m Poland and to embitter both Lutherans 
and Reformed against each other in Germany. 

see. 

Thomwell, James Henley: (1812-1862) The 
ologian, Columbia (S C ) Theological Seminary, 
1SS6 onward. Moving spirit in organizing Pres 
byterian Church, U S, 1861. Prodigious scholar- 
ship gamed him Bancroft's commendation, * most 
learned of the learned ” A c 

Thoth: (Egyptian) Ibis god of ancient Egypt, 
god of wisdom, inventor of writing, patron of 
literature, moon god and chief minister of Re*, 
the sun god, m the myth of Osina*, he separates 
the fighters, Korus and Set**, heals their -wounds, 
he frees Osins of grave accusations brought by 
Set F I. p 

Three Chapter controversy: An incident in 
the later stages of the Christological* controversies 
In A D 544 the Emperor Justinian*, orthodox 
but theologically innocent, -was persuaded by his 
crafty consort, 'Theodora, to issue an edict ap- 
proving the “Three Chapters” (or formulated 
statements), m which the alleged errors of Theo- 
doret* were drawn up along wi:h those of the 
Nestoriacs* This edict -was violently resisted in 
the West, and thus broke out the Three Chapter 
Controversy, which was not urought to a dote 
until the time ot Gregory the Great* The ical 
centre of the controversv was Monophysitism* 
Set, Constantinople, Councils of, Ibas, Theodore 
of Mopsucstia. A jc a 

Three Children, Song of the; Fragment pre- 
served in the Apocrypha*, a forty verse anti- 
phonal psalm sung supposedly by Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah when saved from the fieiy 
furnace, an interpolation (-written between ISO 
and SO B C.) which, with an independently in- 
terpolated “Prayer of Axanah” (28 verses) which 
precedes it, forms the “First Addition” to the 
canonical book of Daniel, inserted after Daniel 
3,23 in Theodotion, Septuagint, Vulgate, and 
some versions dependent upon the Septuagml, ab- 
sent in the Hebrew and Ar-imaie See Apocrypha, 
Old Testament See R H Chailes, Apocrypha 
(1913) KEW 

thrice bom' See conversion 

Thurneysen. Eduard: Protestant theologian 
Born 1888 Wallcnstatt, Switzerland, 1913 pastor 
in Leutwil, since 1927 preacher at the “Muenster” 
m Basel, 1927 pnvatdozent, 1939 professor of 
Practical Theology in Basel Friend of Karl 
Barth* of old standing, and one gf the originators 
of Dialectical* Theology Indebted to the influ- 
ence of Blumhardt Junior and Kutter His lit- 
erary activity IS devoted to the practical-ecclesias- 
tical rather than the purely theoretical problems of 
theology. Was co-editor of Zeuuafii* den Tfjttttn 
the maguine of the Barthus group 
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Principal workn- 

c)>t (ISJfil, D',a:'i(usk!, 2 n(i rd 

flSSO) . i>(CJ i' Ktnht U$27>. 

Ott U>'W| , Ou Vc’kii),ii}j,ui^ ifts 

FirA'J Onifr' if buju r Zni i/9>U Vuiuraes of 

setmom p^blj'ltd tijjjtik in- ilj ail,! X Bsrth 
Sjiehit Co'i ihr Uw •> ( 1917, Ind td 192117, 

Enal 'I fri'u' i if "rf * -t Aljn (19J5), Ketam 
Sthippi* Cttii <1S74, 7n4 ed 19291, Tag] tr 
Cume Hi‘i, Spirit US'.''! Ou firajte lUrmherag 
kstt (I97ii Q 

Tiaiaat: (Srmit,c-Bdt,j-{tuuan j Pnmrvsl watersi 
uadiSerentiateci nuttir out of wSiich gods and 
men-, h«sir« and t snK, spsaag, la tiie Creation 
myth tJic pnniev 'J muihtr (Tutiut) linked with 
a pnmesJj imhcT (.Vpst,^ as p,i’dfi£s of the gotlSv 
at a later stake, 'f i- tivrnuinc hy Marduk' 
who cuts up her hudy Maiduk as ot Ufe or 
light, and T.iiniat Ihe perwii.tnatinri ot the power 
of darkness and chin, 1 annt it represented as 
chaotic waters, as a jiKing serpciitj and 13 a 
monster draKun '5 tan, n, n,.iy pcrscnify the de- 
structive hood wateia of the Tigrtt and Euphrates, 
or prraonity the salt waters of the Ciiilf at the 
mouths of the rivets. The mo't advs ned notion 
of Ttaiiiat appears the preface of the C 01 - 
mosjntc Emc hi whith two waters, Apsu and 
Tutttaf, hi nteraction oro'iiiht the universe into 
etictencc. See rosuitigoulrs. m-j* 

tiars' The crown worn iy the I’opc* ji a svtnbol 
of hi* toverrifintv Tnr crown U round and 
QUmlr'ctl^ hav.ug thfcc tiers, rvprcaentin^ his 
threefold power as J-athcr nf pnncts Kiilvt of 
the world, and Vuar of )rans Christ. 

Ct Cushttilt hDeir'iipiiiia. >«.l XIV 3,(;. 

See Chi"e»e Tetminology, 

T'ten-t'ai School; See Buddhist Terminalogy 

tsaibret The nyclity <,f a ttme hy which wo di»- 
tmscith one mstriJ!ri<-nt or voice ftnin another 
This is detersumed hy the ahkpo of the sound 
wave k.si.ii. 

titne: (AS uma, ahm to AS. rid — origin of tide 
— and Oan. tittic, houri As quantity, the ^'mcaeure 
of change*’ (Answtlit)! niurr grarralSy, tho ays- 
tem of relatitiiish'ps vtiich chstigc involves, «odh 
as before, aftrr, end cunti-mpiirarv Before and 
after arc uaually left tiaiicCneJ. fiowever, Augus- 
tine* atttnipttd t(i detinv them st follows the 
past (or what is brfiire ihr present event) i* die 
rcmefiibeJed as tijcki the future, the sntiupated 
as «ch, Ihi-i mahrs time esserufaiiy psychologi- 
cal Aygtistme mferted fron this theory that 
time dots not apply tu God, but he «em» not to 
have rrdected siiJfitieftelj upon the fact that ere* 
atnrcly tnetnety' anti pijtjetpation srem t»r from 
coeitensive with past .ind future, and that moat 
of the pate mighi be defined »» that which we fail 
to rsmmber (ualcs* is deep s»bc«aaciotiyjn«i») 
Only with a perfect itiemoty could past snd re- 
membered be ideat'ral, and who unlesa God could 
enjoy tudi « ntemory’ 

The psychalogicsl theory explains tlie djffereace 
between hefore and aAcr through the difEetTsnee 
between memory and anticipation- The explao*- 


Uon can be carried further Bergson, Whitis- 
nead , and others hold that memory is aware- 
ness of the deteittimate and actual, while anticipa- 
tion IS awareness of the more or Jess ladetermiuate 
and potcatial '"Time is a species of objective 
modality” (Peirce*) It .s the way m which the 
actual or determined is related to the potential or 
indeterminate-determinable ’Time is creation or 

nothing- ” (Ber^3o43,) Events h&come^ hut there is 
no corresponding unbecoming of events A hap- 
pciung, once it has occurred, evermore or “im- 
mortaily” has occurred CWhitehead). This modal 
or creation theory of time, when combined, as it 
has often been, with the psychological theory, im- 
plies that past events are somehow, by someone, 
remembered forever, but that future events are 
anticipated (even hy Omniscience*) only as more 
or Jess mdednite possibilities, this being what they 
really are So Jong as future (See Geison, Levi 
hen ) The modal theory explains time’s “arrow” 
(Eddington) or directional character, since it 
makes the basic temporal relations asymmetrical or 
irreversible If B remembers A while A has no 
memory (conscious or unconscious feeling whose 
object is determinate) of B, then A’s actuality will 
be involved in 5’s as its past, hut 3‘s actuality 
will not be involved in d’s Thus the modal 
theory may also he called the “snowball” theory 
(Bergson } 

Rditions of contemporary things are defined 
hy the"- synnnry or mutuality of iovolvemeali 
either as mutually involving or mutually not in 
volving each other The latter or negative view 
Is held by Whitehead and by relativity phywet, ac 
cording to which contemporaries are without ef- 
fect OB each other Perhaps, however, there h 
such effect, but it ts too slight or unsystematic to 
be verified in human perception and inference. 

Ancient thought faded to state clearly either 
the psychological or the modal theory of time, 
and saw in change a puezimg and melancholy 
mixture of being and not-being It was not ob- 
served that past es'ents, at least, need not he clas- 
sified as Don-entities Change, to have positive 
meaning, must involve creation of the previously 
unrisil, but it need not involve destruction of any 
previous reality Addition, though without sub- 
traction, of reahtv is real change and suficieat for 
the reality of time. And though for human con- 
sciousness the past IS for the most part no longer 
possessed, the psychological theory of time need 
not measure change by human psychology. The 
cosmos or God need not be so forgetful as man, 
whose Blind is precisely not cosmic or divine 
Thus the ngn-psychoiogical or supposedly objec 
tivc theory of time, its 'ts ueuai form, has been 
perhaps unwittingly subjective in a peculiarly nar 
row sense, in that human forgetting was taken a 
proof qt the unreality or coBinic forgottenness of 
past events 

Some objectivists (as Santayana) aa well aa 
some ideaUati suppose that future, past, and pres- 
ent events are all real in the same sense But 
then time, or the order of change, is really the 
order of an uaehangirg totality, “aJJ events”, 
each of which- in its place in the tfitaKty. or in. 
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e e a 7 mp y s athe than he ouie Th 
s the nt emp a educe he om ag o me e he ng 
0 d ny a cl fte en e n p n p e be ■ween memo v 
and an pa on o be wc. a a ay and po en y 

I a spa za on ot me (Be g on) wh h 
exp a ns t awaj 

The reality of lime has been questioned on tlie 
ground that it involves contradictions For fiz- 
ampie, it is held both necessary and impossible to 
conceive a first event of time. Some answer that 
a first event is conceivable, othera that an actually 
infinite* past involves no strict inconceivability, 
although a kind of unimaginability Again, it 
has been aigued (by Bradley and McTaggart**) 
that, since an event which is before another event 
retains th.s position when both are m the past 
and already enjoyed it when both were in the fu- 
ture, the happening of tlie event changes nothing 
m Its relationships and hence effects nothing and 
18 unreal The assumption is that future events 
are real and have real relations. The creation* 
theory denies this, holding that there are no de- 
terminate future events, and that what are called 
such are dates on the calendar*, or rather, items in 
the abstract schema which distinguishes the future 
as relatively mdeterromate from the pure inde- 
terrainacv of possibility m general An event 
comes into being as involving (remembering) 
earlier events, and thus as related to them, but 
such relations do not tn their full determinatcaess 
exist m advance Time is not a mere rclat'on of 
becomings but a becoming of relations The de- 
terminate present is related to the determinate 
past, not vice versa. Wc have to do with George 
Washington as an individual, he had not and 
(unless m heaven) still has not to do ■with us as 
individuals but only as the vague class, “my 
(Washington’s) posterity.” Washington is past 
to us not because we do not have his full actuality 
as content of our present awareness, but because, 
so far aa we are aware of him, it is as having 
nothing to do with us while we do have to do 
With him Were we to retain him in our aware- 
ness ever so perfectly, he would still be past to 
this awareness so long as his non-relationship to 
It was given. What is past is not what is unreal 
now hut what, as real now, does not contain in 
Its nature the relationships in which it stands 
These belong to the present as such, which alone 
stands in no relations except those which it in- 
trinsically involves 

The denial that the past is real now implies that 
statements ascribing determinate characters to past 
events cannot be true, for truth i# correspondence 
to the real. The inacLuality of the future means 
that statements ascribing wholly determinate char- 
acters to it are all false (Sec Gerson, Levi ben.) 

Even to destructive an agency as war does not 
remove from actuality any events actually elapsed 
or any experiences actually experienced, hut only 
outs off the hope of certain additional experiences 
which otherwise might have been enjoyed The vast 
scope of human forgetting, by a natural anthropo- 
morphism*, tends to snake us feel that the values 
of the present, as apparently not containing those 
of the past, plus the values of the near future, 


make up a mo he um of a ue o be ken 

no un Th anx ous ah o p on n he 

pre n and nea f emybeh a dfe 

of emp a ex n e f wh ch Be d) ev and 

o m ny ha e n p ned h s defe f 

human empo y n ot empo I y a su h 

To dismiss utne as of me,v.,y ..on e n 

without exploring the possibility of a super-cre- 
aturcly torm of time is as illegitimate as to deny 
personaUtv to God merely because crcaturclj per- 
sonality, like crcaturely anything, is imperfect 
(See analogy, God as personal) 

If all experience is ’ndcstructible, then, as is 
often said, we are iniraoital not just in the future 
but in our present being. Our present sclf-reahza 
tion contributes to the real not some deposit or 
mere effect, it contributes Itscif If thc-e be a 
divine form of tcmporalitv, such that God is able 
to receive new content, then our “service” to him 
IS to become, and help our fella as to become, as 
precious additions to the divine being as possible 
A purely timeless God could receive no additions 
and could not m anv way be serviti or advantaged 
The history of theology must have been vastly 
different than it has been had the modal-psycho- 
logical theory of time been clearly thought of two 
thousand or even five hundred vcirS before Berg- 
son. 

See cycles of tmic, Zitrvan. 

Aagujtine, Cu? justsnm , A N Whitehead, Atiwn 
lares of l<lm (1935) DvWitf M Batlcr. K^pin 
erie and Suf/siarics i.l94:) , C, Bmid, flisrd a-d 
m Place in Nature (J923), (The law gives a criti 
eism ot the tjpe of thvo/y set feifth ibove ) 

C 8 

Timothy, First and Second Letters ft»: Of 
these two Epistles the Second is probably the 
earlier, and la certainly the fintr and more valu- 
able It purports to be> written by Paul on the 
eve of his martyrdom at Borne to hi» assistant 
Timothy at Ephesus, and offers him countela and 
warnings to aid him in the future cemduet of the 
Christian mission Second Timothy, is not so 
much a letter as a manual of church order, al 
though it also contains paisagM of great impor- 
tance fur Christian ethic and theology. 

1 and II Timothy (along with 7'ituv), in their 
present form, may be dated about 120 AD. 

See Pastoral Epistles 

W lock, A Critical snd Execeiieitl Commemary 
on the Pattnral bpitil/s {K'C, lyi4) , L F .Seutt 
the LtterMurt of the Ntfi Testamon flSy) 

X r s 

Tmdal, Matthe'W* See dasin, Enlightenment, 
the 

Tischendorf, LobejSott Friedrich CoAstantin 
von: (181^-1874) Distinguished Gc’ravn discov- 
erer of HT roanuscriptj, mofit notably the Codex 
Sinaiticus)* and editor of the Greek text of the 
O T , the N.T , and the K.T. Apocrypha, His 
8th large critical edition of the Greek N T 
(1869-72), though too much infiueaeed by the 
Codex Sinaictcus, la ttiU imiispcnsable, for its 
immense apparatus of variant readings, a.J o 

tithes: A tithe is a tenth part, epecifically, in the 
Bible, a tenth part of one* produce set aaide for * 
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of the eighteen councils of Toledo (400-702'), ea 
pcciaUy the i-reed o£ the Eleventh Counc.l (675) 
wbi-h waa directed against Priscillianiam*. 

S.A R 

tolerntion : See religioua liberty. 

Toleration, Act of; (1683) Originally limited 
to Trinitarian Proteslanta, but aigmiicant as mark- 
ifif thf end of tilt effort to maintain complete re- 
Itgioas uniformity in England, x r H 

Tolstadiua, Enk. (U33-17S9) An early leader 
in Sivct'jsh pietism H.b Stockflolm church hecatnc 
j. STJsrttail center in the capitoi, lija preaching and 
counsUiing attracting eager follo-wers Though in- 
riuenced by Dipne! Tolstadius maintained an in- 
licBendent attitude towards more radical piet.5ra, 
and gave no support to the Zmaendorf* movement 

c j s 

Tolstoy, Leo* 11828-1910) Rusaiao social re- 
former and proliisc writer He is known for his 
Chri tt m anarchistic ideas and his life oi reninx- 
ciatiiin. See anarchism. yt. 

( romlitliors) Church of God' A pentecostal 
hnlineKS sect with headquarters at Clev eland, 
Tenn. Its early history corresponds witli that of 
the Church of God^ but a division otturred m 
H’22 and tlie group adhering to the principles of 
the getirnl overseer, A J Totnlmson, added his 
name to the title to distinguish the group. The 
4.cn«us Tfiports 441 churches and 18,030 members 
bee Pentecostal sects. it t c 

tOnaUty: The sense of key The relationship of 
lone* both mclorjically and harmonically to a 
ctntral iiecd tone Whereas the modes* had tonal 
contuis, the rcl Uioiiiiiips of other tones to feem 
were melodic tnd not harinonic When the har- 
monic teU'icnsKip bitcame apparent in the I7ih 
centyry, tonality assumed its complete modern 
nieaniiig 

J. Yiisscr. Jheflry <>t Titohing Tortalitj C19J2) 

* H B 

tonjjues, gifts of. According to Luke (Ac. 2 
4 B ,) this gift consisted in a power to speak in 
foreign Jinguages, previously unknown. Paul, 
hiiwcvcr, discutscs the subject at length in I Cor. 
12 and 14, and makes it clear that tlie language 
apolti'n was a succession of unmeaning sounds, 
improvised in a state of cC5ta3y\ These sounds 
Were often so varied that they gave the irtjpresaitm 
of a regular language, which would be intelligible 
t„ aumt race which used it The phenomenon is 
one tbaf ha# often manifested itself in religious 
n.sHati, and the listeners have been convinced 
that they he trJ afticuUte epeech. Luke, apparent- 
ly, thought of die tongues in this mannet Paul, 
who himself posstfsed the gift in a pre-etninent 
degree, w aware th.it the sounds convey nothing 
to }wfn.in cart, but ttill believes that they rept'- 
KCrtt a heavenly l'inguagc,'—the tongues of angels 
(I Cor, 13.3) which the Spirit would naturally 
employ, luiodern ptychoiogy would say that the 
ccttatsc, seeking an outlet for emotions for which 
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cocld f d no "Wd is ■ back: on a an^na^c 
ntcll yiblc on j to himte f Sec cbnnamatn pen 
ccoiU iccLs 

B Cniten Sf ni Hi Wuh Tcr^t 92 ) 

K j- s 

tonsure (Lat , tons’jrs^ a shearing') A ceremony 
initiating one into the clerical state, which con- 
sults in cutting the subject’s hair The custom 
dates from the earliest years of Christianity, and 
signides renu-nciation of the ivorld It confers 
no power w h 

Tophet (or Topheth) ; Altar of human sacrifice, 
out' de Jeruialem m Valley of Hmnom, where 
children were laid in the red hot arms of Molech, 
most famous and most abominable of the idolatries 
practiced there, populaneed, and possibly intro- 
duced, by fCmg Manasseh, destroyed by Josiah 
(620 B C ) but apparently rebuilt, vigorously 
condemned by Jeremiah, symbol of pagamstn, 
since Milton, a synonym for Hell See Manaaseh 

B a w 

topological psychology: See psychology, schools 
of 

Torah. A Hebrew word, the basic meaning of 
which seems to have been ‘'casting (of the sacred 
lot)” in oracular divination As the religion of 
Israel and subsequent Judaism evolved, the word 
acquired a attadilv expanding connotation, oracle, 
tile content of divine revelation, a single divinely 
revealed hw, then the entire body of divinely re- 
vealed law, and, finally, the total content of 
God’s unending levelation to and through Israel 
This list *8 Its specific rneanmg in its broadest 
sense, as it is employed in modern Jewish litera- 
ture In a narrower sense, Torah designates the 
first five books of the Bible, the so-called Penta- 
teuch* or five Books of Moses, in which, accord- 
ing to orthodox Jewish doctrine, all the la-ws re- 
vealed by God to Moses* are contained. Torah 
designates likewise the scroll, upon ■which these 
five books are written, always by the hand of a 
trained scribe, at least one copy of which is de- 
posited in the ark* m every Jewish synagogue, 
and from which sections are read in regular order 
at the religious services throughout the Jewish 
calendar 

See O T , tables of the law, law, Hebrew Cf 
Jubilees, Book ofj Talmud j.M 

Torgau Articles statement of the reasons for 
the abolition of eccleiiastiral abuses, drawn up at 
the request of Elector John ot Saxony in March, 
ISIO, by Mclanchthon* m colliboration -with 
Lutbei, Jonas, and Bugenhagen This docuraent, 
discovered in the Weimar archives m 1830, is im- 
portant only as a source of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion*, in the second part of which its content is 
Bubitantialiv reproduced It is printed in English 
translation in H E Jacobs, Suek oi Concord. 
JI (1883) 1..AK 

Torrey, Joseph- (1797-1866) Graduated Dart- 
mouth College 1816, Andover 1S19 Professor 
of In el ectoil and Moral PhiloMphy Un vmity 


of Verrmon Pres dent of the Un vcreity 1862- 
1866 coutinoed he phi oiophy of J atnri Marih* 
Aulho A TAiorj of A tranila o o Ifcan 
dcr^i General Ho orj of h* Chn mw Rolig on 
and Church (1 S'*-!- 1834), 5 voB , {rtpublished 
111 London and Edinburgh) 

Henry A P Torrey (a nephew of Joseph Tor 
rey), professor of Philosophy in the Univeisitv of 
Vermont 1868-1902, also represented the Marsh, 
or “Burlington” school of philosophj and was a 
teacher of rare insight He was author of Selec- 
tions from the Works of Idtscarics (1892) and of 
a series of articles on “The Lheodicee of Leib 
niti” (^Aniaiicr Acfieci, Vot. IV). jws 

Tosefta: The word Tase^la, (Iiterallv, “addi- 
tions”) IS used primarily to describe a Rabbinic 
work, apparently compiled in the third century, 
hut containing traditions much older, and put into 
writing much later This work contains material 
which supplements Ihe Mishna* or author! ta^ive 
code of Jewish law established by Rabbi Judah I 
the Patriarch .and bis collaaguts cailv in the third 
century Inevitably, the scholars who formulated 
the Mishna vnrc vomnelled to exclude from it a 
mass of material which was relevant and impor 
tant This was studied and metnorircd by special 
students, and part of it was collected by scholars 
of the day as Toaefta Other parts are included 
m other Rabbinic works, such as the Mekilta, the 
Sifra, the Sifre, etc The word, Tetrfta is also 
used sometimes to denote additions to other works 
than tlie Minima, but in this seme it is rare 

L-r 

total depravity: Sec depravity, 

totemism (Ojibwa, oioteman-f brothcr-tister kin- 
ship) Belief m totems .and tottmirtii, relattonehips, 
extends usually to limits of the tribe, a system 
of dj-tinguishmg families, by whnh privileges and 
obliganoiiB of individuals rortctrmng marriage, 
protection, food supply, etc, arc furdj originally 
applied to the AmrriLan Ind.ans, liter to coun er- 
part systems all over tile world, and particularly 
among certain contemporary piimitivcs See ant- 
naals, worship of, fasting, food) primitive re- 
ligion) spirits, yiy 

Tower of Babel' (A word related to the He- 
brev- “Balal” to confound) N ime of a tower 
built by the peoples of .Shinar (Babylonia) as 
recounted in Genesis U . in an attempt to 
reach heaven , thsrfforv Cod “confounded” 
them so that each spoke a different language and 
scattered them over the fa-e of the earth 

n a 

tract; The only aivljinn of rhe chant* that rrpre 
stats direct ptslmwdy m the mats, Ongitwlly fur 
a soloist, the milciJy is ornate and fiurid. Sec 
plaiHSoiigj psalmody k h e 

tract movement- See religious tract inovement 

tract periodicals t Sec t-cUgious tract rnovement 

tract, reh^ious, movement in the U. S.: See 

rel g wa tract mov ut tha D S. 
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Tractariaiwsm A name given to the principle* 
set forth in Tracts for the Times (1833-41), a 
sene* o£ ninstj pamphlets issued by the early lead- 
er* of the Oxford Movement*'. See Anglo-Cath- 
olic* t w.c, 

tfadltiont See culture, folklore 

tradition, Roman Catholic The sum of re- 
vealed truths pertaining to faith and morals, not 
consigned to Scripture, but transmitted by God by 
v.ord of mouth to the Church (Denriger n 783) 

In the strict theological sense Tradition la a source 
of revelation, having equal authority vilth Sacred 
Scripture, Its compltxus of truths has come from 
God through the words of Christ or through the 
Apostles inspired by the Holy Spirit Its content 
1 * all that revealed truth which has not been writ- 
ten down m Scripture. An infallible teaching 
body, the Church, defines through the Pope and m 
general councils asd m its universal ordinary doc- 
trine which tiuths are contained in Tradition. 
The chief source is the uiiammous declarations of 
early Christian writers c a. 

traditionahstn ■ (Lat, tradttto, it. tradsre, to 
give up, tranamitl 

1) Speci tolly, a 19th Cent philosophical point 
of View developed ■within the Catholic Church (but 
soon repudiated by it) under the literary leader- 
ship of F 1< de Lamennaii*, and subsequently 
centering at 1-ouvain, according to which, because 
of the untrustworthiness of individual reason, faith 
m rcvelttion mediated through the traditions of 
mankind is the only channel of truth 

Z] In general the appeal to, or apotheosis of, 
tradition as normative and authoritative above 
modern discovery and criticism, chiefly, therefore, 
a libera! term of reproach The R. C Church 
makes much of tradition but -would repudiate the 
charge of traditionalism cm the ground that the 
Church itself is the locus of authority*, with rea- 
son as confirmatory and independently valid for 
fundamental metaphysical truths Anglo-Catbolf- 
cism has formul ited the norm of Christian truth 
m terms ot tr idition, i e , the wimesj of the vm- 
dtvided Church (before the Schism of 10S4), but 
counts Itself as entirely open to new scientific 
knowledge ana insight, hence refusing _to accept 
the negative comotation of traditionalism See 
NaTthrm CatholtcSstn (London, 1933), ed by N 
P Williams and Chas Harris Protestant Funda- 
mcntaliam And Jewish OrihodoKy** are commonly 
accepted as traditionalist etr. 

traducianistn : The view that ttie soul of a child 
IB generatcil from the souls of its parents The 
view fitfft appears m the thought of Tcrtullian*. 

vr 

Traherne, Thomas; (I636f-1674) English poet 
and prose waiter Living the life of an obscure 
AngLtan clergyman, Traherne was known two 
hundrtd years after hi* death only for a few un- 
important estavs. His favww were first published 
In. 1903, hi* prose Ceninffes o/ Medstatsatys tn 
1908 The former coenpart favorably wti the 


work of Herbert and Vaughan**, the latter, rc- 
veahng the author even more clearly as a man of 
original mind and deep spiritual insight, are a 
valuable addition to the literature of devotion 

I. w c 

transcendence: (Lat, traas^ across, scandare, to 
climb) Used especially for the superiority and in- 
dependence of deitv, and in contrast to ma- 
manence*. But the two may be so defined' as to 
he capable of inhering in the same being. God* 
may be both '■‘in.” and “beyond" the world If 
he IS merely beyond, then he is not in, if merely 
in, then not beyond, bat remove the jaeiely, and 
he may be both. Sheer transcendence, God merely 
outside the world, suggests that the world is equal- 
ly outside God, sheer separation being a mutual 
relation Transcendence would thus not be 
unique to fleity But non-eadusive transcendence, 
God both in and beyond things, may be non-mu- 
tual and unique, for things may be m God yet 
not beyond him If so, he is whole and they are 
parts (see panentheism) , and if the things are 
contingent, God will have accidents. But he may 
also have an essence which is purely necessary, 
and this may he “ia” the world while the world 
1 * not m it (What is as a whole accidental may 
yet involve a necessary part or factor, but the 
necessary factor can contain no accident) A 
necessary essence may be beyond the world, m the 
sense of being independent of jUal what world ex- 
ists God as both essence and accidents contains 
the world, but even in his accidental aspect is 
beyond it m being a whole greater than the parts 
through an over-all integrity or "whole-quality” 
(■Wertheimer) that expresses, not jast the ■world, 
but himself as possessing the world Thus the 
transcendence of the divine essence is abstract (se« 
perfection), the 'world being external to it, the 
transcendence of God’s total being, essence and 
accidents, is concrete, the world and all reality 
being internal to it The one is mere Cause, 
abstracting from all effects i the other is Cause- 
with-effects 

The denial of abstract or essential transcendence 
15 what many mean by “pantheism” Such denial 
destroys freedom and aelf-ideutity in God, for he 
then haa no essential nature indeptftdent of the 
world, just as It IS, and either all difference^ be- 
tween ■what IS and what might he disappears, since 
all 13 necessary, or else all is contingent, and God 
may become utterly undivine at any moment 
(where nothing is necessary, anythmg may hap- 
pen). 

The denial of concrete transcendence wight he 
called deism* (but most traditional “theism’ 
would have to be so classified) This denial de- 
stroys the inclusiveness of God. God-ind the- 
world becomes a whole which is more than God 
— for how, on the assumption, can it be leas, or 
merely equal to himr Concrete transcendence 
banishes the paradox by identifying “God and the 
world” with “God in his total being”, in which 
total being the world is included as content of the 
divine knowledge and love. The insiateace of re 
tigion upon the superiority of God is not more 
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ndentalism 

nui krd than tj a hinj tJial we a e wi b n ni>t 
outi ae hi “lo c and ca e. If it be i d tbat 
th s doca n nan w tb n b rrab y ccujit be 
replied that then either God’s love and care are 
not parts of his icalit/j or else their direct ob- 
jects are eatiiely external to the love and care 
wh ch embraces them It hardly seems that the 
infallible adequacy of God’s a-aareness to its ob- 
jects 15 conipntible 'vith such cxteinality. 

Tran'ics.ndence and immanence have abstract 
and concrete aspects thanl s to which the seeming 
miituil opposition between the two disappeais in 
a complementary contrast Not only is God both 
in ind bevond the world, but the world is both 
outside of and within God, for it is not involved 
in h'S necessary essence, but Is in his total being' 
as also accnkntal The world is not beyond 
God, for where it is, there is he, whereas he « 
where the woild is not, for cvaniple, actually in 
come other, say, earlier world, and potentially in 
SDirie other possible world. 

See infinite, omnipresence, pantheism, theisno 
It A Tsanoff, Rpii^ifoxx Crf^iirntAs (1942). A. 
N 'Whitehead, Process and Rsalsty llSISl, last chap- 
ter G T fcchner, Zendasiesta (IS5I), chip. 11 

c n 

traosicendentalismi New England \ name ap- 
plied to the doctrines of a philosophic and literuiy 
group centering in Concord, Massachusetts (c 

1836-60), of wh'ch Emerson*) Thoreau, Alcott, 

and Margaret Fuller -were leprescntativc mum- 
hers Although its strongest impulse came from 
Kantian idealism, it was broadly eclectic, owing 
miiLli to Platonic and Oriental mflutnees as well 
as to the L'nitamn reaction against Calvirism, 
Reliance on intuition and an urtieme optimism 
regarding- human nature were charactciistic tinets 
ber y C Goddard, Sfitdicj tn New Bo^Und Tran- 
set- idiht this’s (1903) nwc 

transept (Lat , trans sifCwtc, enclosure) The 
trans,er,e put of a church, usinllv at the entrance 
of the choir* and projecting beyond the sides ot 
the building ftp 

transfiguration: The incident deseribed in Mark 
9 %-% and Synoptic parallels As M.iik narrates 
It, the story describes a divine conlirniat on of 
Jesus’ Messiahship, despite the fact that He has 
to lufTer, In vs 9 Mark adds that the disciples 
were charged to keep what they Jiad sem a secret 
until after the resurrection Perhaps the story 
originally belonged to the cycle of resurrection* 
narratives and has been moied forward by M.irk 
to become au incident in the eaithlv life of Jesus 
Mnrk wislits to rssert that three intimate follow- 
ers, eien during Jesus' lifetime, knew 'Him is 
the glorified Son of Got!, a feet that was hidden 
from others until after the lesurrection smg 

translatio imperii; The medieval theoiy that the 
power of the ancient empire was authoritatively 
transfcircd to the n.cdieval empire. The papa! 
claim was that this w.'is effected by action of tlw 
papacy in the Utter’s exercise of its divinely 
bestowed authority in things temporal 

A Deinpf Ssu’-um Stvp-’-aim G* 'bu‘--us><l Sutmf- 
fh a efhv dai Mfi tUd tj pjp T T m 


1 rapputg 

tmnalttliona of iho Bible Sec B b Eng sh 
modem ranslati lu e s n* f the Bible, 
an ea targuni- 

transmigration Rebirth of a soul* nt death in 
another body There is a tendonvV to use the 
■word reincarnation for rebirth in another bod? of 
the same species, especially die huraan Trans- 
migration ha; the broader niLaning of passige 
back ana forth acrus- the boundaiii-s ot ail forms 
— plant, animal, human, demonic ana di.'.,ie Ihe 
orig'n of the idea is obscure Early u,d pro lit- 
erate cultures had such concepts js ot the mul 
tiple souls of a man residing in anirnjli, the 
appearance of the dead to surtivcis in aninni 
form at the grave oi near their old home, tlie 
return of an ancestor in a rnw-borii child It'et 
belief in transmigration dors not seem to h-vt 
grown from such uced ideas. Since it lloiirishcd 
chiefly in late and higher culturts, 't nuy have 
emerged as a satisfying wav of binding tiu idea 
of personal survival of dndi to moral lespon 
sibility. 

Tranamigrat on is a fundamental idea m 
Hindu* thought The Vedjs know nothing of it, 
but the creators ot the Brahnunes began to be 
troubled by the idea of repeited diatlii Coupled 
with A'a/na*, the ine-Jorible l.iw tthtch m.ide each 
birtli depend upon previotii deeds, it tet the piob 
lern £oi all rehgiouj philnwphu'j for twen(y-hv« 
centuries — hnw to etcape the wheel of etc'iully 
rccuinng birth and deith The stre-am nf lives is 
heginningless and roUa on teiiver unit'.', broken 
by an efftitive inttliod uf sdvation The Chama' 
aJoiie or all India’s thiiikeri refi.s, d tu oeetpt 
the idea The Buddhists* denied the evistence of 
i soul but did not yuistion tiansiiiii ration 'ihey 
eiphiined tiiat the skiindhas of i dying being cre- 
ated 'an “iniermedi8i} being” wliicli entered the 
womb to creau tiie sketsidbos of the new being 

Thu Oiphics md Bythaggreans** t mitht trans 
migration. Plato and Piatouiam were .attracted 
by the belief but it was act eteenti U to tlu ir phi 
lostiphics In Greece the imprisoning of wuls in 
bodies had a retributive puipost. In Iiidi.i good 
and evil decdi alike’ beond. the soa! iin the wheH 
Since lelcaso was the ultimate goal, it w.is no 
gain to merit rebiith as a god 'i'hc Zchat^ 
tried to weave the idea of tranflnngr.ition .iitu 
Judaism hut beyond the ICabb,iI i* had no lasting 
effect upon Jewish thought. 

Man’s hope of building an evci-pcrfeetmg cul- 
ture on the e,irth makes rcmCiriiatSon moit at- 
trietive tlun immortality* as a th<ory of future 
life for some minds See tarns ira aeh 

transubstantiation ; (Lat , tratss, aciots or 
over and suhsianva., substance) The word olheiil 
ly used since the Coiincil of Trent* to eaprc'S the 
changing of the cubstanee of bread and of wiie 
into the substance of the Body anil the Blood of 
Christ, the accidents of bre.td and of wine remata- 
ing See Latcrnn Councils, Radbertus Cf 
rematicnct, it K w> 

Popular nanae fo- tl’e O store an Re- 
form of de Ranee, loa u; the Abbey of 
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Triad 


La T pp n he e eij eenth cen uiy When 
he p n t g of he C t c aae'^ ^a<^ 'waxed 
CO d he b amc o Id be a d a he fee of n 
con an abbo s he ontempo ary po ti al s ene 
and human weahneoi. Re»t-.ma had laken plai.e 
m France, Spain, Germany, Italy, and Portugal, 
hut these ffcre always very hinited m scope The 
reform inaugurated by de Ranee however attained 
eminent stature From the Abbey’s location at 
La Trappe the Reformed Cieterciana became 
known as Trapp’Sta 'wb 

Traub, Friedirich: (1860- ) He taught at the 
XJmversity of Tubingen As a neo-Kantian*, he 
was a devoted Ritschlian^’- -who did much for the 
spread and development of the Ritschbaa move- 

yrd Phsloiophie (Tubingen, 1910). 
Cmhs and Geschtchte (Gotha, 1926). hk 

treason:, A breach of allegiance to or attack 
upon the safety of the government or head of the 
state to which one owes loyalty It is a high 
crime in all nations and is usually punishable by 
the seveiest measures a w.r 

treasurv of merits: The merits of Christ and 
the caitita “lec Thesaurus Meritorum l.r\v. 

trees, sacred: The O.T story of man begins 
with a garden and two sacred trees (Gen 2 9) 
\brahairi frequented the Oaks of hlamre (Gen 
13 18, H 13) The burning bush was the place 
of Moses’'" sense of God’s presence Deborah held 
court under her palm tree (Judges 4- 3) The 
struggle of the Hebrews against the old CanaM- 
itish religion was against their gro'ves, high hills 
-which concealed their venerated places 

Religion abounds with an. amaring variety of 
practices in the treatment of sacred trees In the 
earliest savage cults, a beUet in tree sptrtti ts 
found Mythologies are replete with tree cults, 
and the sculpture and the decorative arts ^of 
ancient cultures carry the theme of the life- 
giving fertility of the tree For the tree symbol- 
uea both liviritf -vitality and the feilQ’wsbip •with 
rnture for the worshiper Buddha’s* conversion 
under the Bohdi tree provided a link thereaf^ 
between the Buddha’s followers and the living Bo 
tree. Throughout Europe, once covered wth 
great forests, tribes had their sacred trees, when 
a daring Irish monk brought Christianity to the 
Sasons in the Sth century, his first act was to 
cut down their sacred tree. The oak tree was eg- 
pecwlly sacred among the Greeks, the Celts ana 

Germans . 

Sacred trees mav be the abode of deities or may 
be the divine brings thervieelTes Thus, they are 
treated as human beings, appealed to by voice and 
offering, threatened If not fruitful, married to 
other trees, treated with great respect as taboo 
The social take of tree cults was to increase re- 
spect for trees, insure thrir picscrvatitm iteong 
some tribes no tree was cut down without offering 
I prayer to the tree spirit. The deer parks in 
Japan around her shrines represent a deep jenCTa- 
tion f*!* tfcea, -whic^ has been aociallj beftcSciaj o 
tKe nation m pr^servatH^n of fomts and of 'the 
bonity of thei TiRcys S<x ygg*y™L “ ^ 


Trench Richard Cheven x (1807 1886) An 
gl can A hb shop of Dub n Apart f om sev era 
oil on of poems he s best knovrn f atud e 
n N T and etymo og a qu ons bo h G eek 
and Eng...h An I,.ihinaij by b...h, mo-t of h 3 
ministry was passed in that country w N n 


Trent, Council of: According to Roman Cath- 
olics the nineteenth ecumemcal council of the 
Catholic Church, it forrnulated the Church’s reply 
to the Protestant Reformation With interrup- 
tions of about three and ten years it lasted from 
December 13, 1S4S to December 4, ISf3 

Luther had appealed to a general council, stip- 
ulating that it should be held north of the Alps 
The popes were afraid of an assembly so far from 
Rome Trent, an imperial German city but lo- 
cated south of the Brenner Pass, was suggested as 
a camproinise. Protestants were, ho'WCTer, repre- 
sented at the Council only briefiy Italy, Spam, 
France and Germany sent the largest delegations. 
Only during intervals of peace m the war between 
Spam and France could the Council meet 

The papal bulls summoning the Council fix as 
Its principal aims the elimination of religious dis- 
unity caused by the Protestant secession and the 


reform.ition of morals. In its dogmatic decisions 
the Council reframed from deciding points contro 
verted in Catholic schools and limited itself to re- 
jecting specifically Protestant tenets Dogmatic 
tradition as well as Holv Scripture was declared a 
source of faith and the Vulgate was held authentic 
in matters of doctrine The doctrine of original 
sin was defined Justificauon by faith alone and 
the intrinsic corruption of fallen man were re- 
jected. Finally, many Protestant doctrines on the 
Sacraments* were anathetnatixed The principal 
disciplinary decrees of the Council concerned the 
obligation of residence of bishops and priests, the 
training of priests, the reform of religious orders 
and the refoun of Church finance. In general 
these decrees were characterized by prudence 
rathei than by rigor Although not accepted hv 
all Catholic rulers, the decisions of the Council 
played an important role in the revival of Cath- 
olicism in the sixteenth centmy See canons of 
various churches, Catholic Reformation, Confes- 
sions, Formal of the Christian Churchj versions 
of the Bible, ancient Latin Vulgate 

Sources of the Council are in course of Publira 
non m Coticdiam Trtdenrtmm, 12 volumes mcom 
nlete <1-901 1938), cf P, Richard. Coneile dt Tretite 
(1930-1931) and A bfichel, LtJ da Cnneile 

de Trente (1938), both in Hefele Leclcicq, Histcijre 
da Candles mOl im) 


triad, Babylonian Enlit, Enki) ■ See 

Mesopotamian religions 

triad, Buddhist. See Buddhist Terminology 
triad, Christian; See Trinity 
triad, Hindu, the: See sv Vishnu, Trimurti 
triad, Norse See s.v. Odin or Odhin 
Triad Society: See Chinese religions. 
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triad 


1 JLJUUUti 


trud, laout S« San-di mg imdcr duucK Tct 
mjno 0£T 

triad, Zorofistnau Sa av Snodia 

triads: (Gr trm^, trmdos, a group of three) 
Groups or unicms of three Gods There is a 
tendenej' m relig-ious history for the gods to be 
grouped m threes, except when opposed hr a con- 
tradictoiv principle, such as that of one sole God, 
as in Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism 
Eien m Christianity, the Trmitv* of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost reflects the underlying ten- 
dency In India, the great Triad inciude Brahma, 
the Creator, Vishnu, the Preserver and Shiva*'*, 
the Destroyer These rep'esent the cycle of mc- 
istcnce, just as the Babylonian triad of Anu, Enhl 
and Ea represent the materials of existence, air, 
water, earth. While no satisfactory explanation 
for the formulation of triads has been given, it 
need not be regarded as mysteiious There senna 
to be a smiiiar tendency toward conceiving of one 
god, two gods, four gods. In Christim history, 
the Virgin was gradually added to the Trinity in 
popular leliglon and in art In China, It was the 
balance of heaven and earth, yang and yui*, dark- 
ness and light, which needed to be maintained 
Or it was the rhythm of the four seasons, the four 
cardinal directions, for which their pantheon was 
arranged. m l c. 

tribal God; A dety who is worshiped by and 
considered as the patron of a paiticular tribe, es- 
peciallj' among nomadic peoples. Some of the 
tribes w'ho made up the Hebrew nation onginiitly 
worshiped such deities It is possible that Jahvth* 
Was originally the god of one or more of the 
Hebrew tribes See gods j r k. 

tribal personality Sec corporate personalitj 

trichotomy See soul 

Tndentme Profession of Faith; The profes- 
sion of faith, prescribed by Pius IV in !?64 to 
meet the lequuements of. the Council of Trent*, 
is a full and definite statement of the Catholic 
faith on those points particularly which were as- 
sailed in the sixteenth century. See Confessions, 
Formal of the Christian Chu ;h «,a r. 

tridautn' (Latin ires, three; dies day) A period 
of thret davs choaen for apcci.il prayer or devotion 
for the preparation or celebration of a feast 

s c 

Trimurti; The Hindu triad of gods, Br.ihma, 
the creator, Vishnu, the preserver, and Shiva** 
the destroyer c,s b 

trine innnersioti: A mode of baptism* wherein 
the candidate is immersed three times successively 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, It is based on the formula of 
Mt 28'19 and early Patristic writings, practised 
widely in the Eastern Church and by several 
groups in the West such as the Bunkers*, and it 
recogniaed Bniversally as a valid form. Sec hap- 
thm, non Chnstiaxi. 


Truiitarian* The Order of the Holy Tnoitr 
fo nd d in 1 98 d ng th crusad ng* period to 
secure the e case f Ch u an capti cs taken by 
the afidcli Ong nil y gulamxd u can ns ar 
cording to St ^.ugustirK., the religious have, smcc 
their sea entCL.Tith.ccnturv recognition as mendi 
cant* frtirj, distinguished themselves by diversi 
fied, social criiitributions r c a 

Trinity: The doctrine, accepted as a dogma by 
all Catholic and Eastern Ordiodos Christians and 
by the piincipal Protestant Chu'-chts, tint God is 
one in being (oi ‘•ubstvnei,}, power, and majestv, 
but subiists eternally in tlirce co-equal, perfect 
persons or hypostases, to which are ippiopiiatcd 
re"pectively the individual names fatlier, Son or 
Word (Logoi)i and Holy Spirit. 'I'his dwtrmc 
received full expression for the Frit time as the 
result of the work of the Cappadocian Fstherb 
so-called (see Cappadocians, the three), Bisd, 
Gregory of Nvssa, and Gregory Naaiaiuus'*, It 
was given formal statement in the synodical letter 
of a council held in Cnnstariinople* A D 382— 
presirved by Thcodoret*, f/iirorhi i'ci iriwi/.di, v. 
9 (Eng tr , Nsunc and Poir-.Viceite ^atherc, 
Senes if, Vol XIV) 'Ihe Coni'antmiipulitan 
formulation may be tiken as the definitive the- 
ological vtUen)t.!it nt the vioctniii' The reiig'oua 
formula of the T!inrty--tti.it God is to be hc- 
l.eved in and worsli'pvd as both one md th-ec — 
IS implied in the K 1 auhercncc, on the on" 
h,and, to Heoraie Mnnotheism (the shei-et* of Is- 
rael) and, on the other, to the distinct religious 
3igiiific,inve of Jesus Oirist *‘'Iht Lord", “The 
Oalv — begotten Son”, and ot the Spirit, ‘ another 
Comforter” Rtengnismg, as tnodiiij sclitil ’rship 
docs, the 'cality of devtldpnmit ,ind of organic 
process in Christian doctrine md the pieseme if 
this factor in the N T period as will as liter, 
it IB in the highest degree reimrkable th >t a work 
as early as tne Csspei aeetii'd,ng Co .Si Msstch xs 
should associate with Baptism ,in expluit Turn 
tarian formula This fact pu.ved detonmiutive 
for the structure of the Creed of Ntcea A D 824 
md the Creed commonly called the Apuaties’* 
It informed the theolugival work of the Ante- 
Niccne F.ithers, of whom the most important in 
the development of the doctrine of ihp Trinity are 
Ign itiiis, IrciiaLUE, Tirtulliati, and Ongen**- Ter- 
tullian first used the Western Eoriniili utie mfiiait- 
ita, (TiS ptrsonae. To the acute hi-resjauh habel- 
liua* 18 to be credited the elimination for thf first 
time of every vestige of subordmifion in thinking 
of the three persons, while to Apollmarins* (here 
tical only on the person of Chrif.!) and to 8! 
Athanasius** the Cappad-oeiafis mainly owed their 
conversion from Fcmi-Arianum (Aoojfuetfjien to 
patrt) to chs Nicene position. 

In the Welt from the tirne of Sr Augustine* 
(fl. A.D 400) a distinctive approich to the idea* 
alike of Deity in general ,ind of ciie Trinity pre- 
vailed. God was conceived of m personal and 
eoncreta terms Psychological categoriei, were 
brought into the oervire of theology This ii the 
background of the Augustinian coustruttion of the 
persons of the T onty mser relatiotu or as- 
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ptct* of the one D vine bemj the lir njf md pa- 
eon* God, Tbe*e rcJstjoiu -ltc however teli-ei^ 
Mtent ind cqna cipetti e y 0 th D nor ci 
asnee m its fulneas, since in God there is nothing- 
partitive out only perfect simplicity Thus for 
St Augustine the Word or Son is eternally gen- 
erated as the object ot thought m the Divine mind, 
while the Holv Spirit proceeds eternally as love by 
the act of the Divine will. Tina treatment is 
normative for Sciiolasticlsni*. St, Thomaa in his 
“Treatise on the Trinity" in the Svmma The~ 
oJpgico* docs little more than citpand it and give 
it a systematic exposition 

The two principal developments of Trmitanan 
thought in modern tunes are to he found in the 
philosophical system of Hegel* and In the attempt 
to think o£ Goo as in Himself a Divine Society 
The first 15 a variant of the psychological ap- 
proach in the form which its analysis of Divine 
being takes It differs shaiplv from the Augus- 
tinian-scliolastic theory in making the evolution- 
ary advance ol nature and progression of history 
organic to the dialectical process in which the 
Diviae selE-consciousness is itself constituted and. 
eternally- rcalued The second modern develop- 
ment, which may be called the social interpreta- 
tion ot the Trinity, is not strictly new Adum- 
brations of it can be found m the great Gnostic 
heictiarch Valeutinus* (H.ppolvtus, Ref , VI 24), 
in St Augustine’s analysis of the sentence, “God 
it Love'* {Ds Trsii , vi 7, viii 14, ix 2), in 
Richard of St Victor* (fi A.D 1160), and tn the 
learned Bishop Bull (Works, 11, p 9) Yet in 
the cliaractunstic recent elahorations of such an. 
idea, in which ■penotta is deliberately equated with 
personality or ego (C F D’Arev, F J Hall) and 
God IS declared to be in His innermost being an 
Eternal Society or Family (2-airbairn, Illing- 
worth, Geo. A Gordon), it cannot he doubted that 
we have to do with a socially conditioned facet 
of modernism. It can hardly be doubted further 
that this general development goes beyond tradi- 
tional Cathoiic doctrine With Tennant* it must 
hj! admitted that experience yields no analogy 
which quite fits the Catholic and Reformation 
uoctnne of rel itions which are yet substantive 
“persons ” It is perhaps at tins point that the 
Cappadocians, with their attempt to hold one be- 
ing (oifsta) from the standpoint of internal analy- 
sis but three objective hypostases or individual 
subsistences or modes of existence, have a per- 
manent contribution See creeds of Christendom, 


filicuiuc, pxocasaiotv of the Holy Spirit, subordiaa- 
tionism, tritheism. See also Greek terms 
Se’fsi Bfliltograpiy — Historicil* F C B»ar, D»e 
Cfrristlich' ttho Viij! dtT Dreieintsktfi , I voh (Tu- 
Bingcn. 18413) J A Dorccr, /frV. Docl^_ Person 


issi. Doc! Person 


i/f Cirisi, Engl tr , 5 vol* flSvZl , A von Harnai^ 
ffid Dogma, Fuel tr . 7 vols, (1894'9) , F Loofs, 
Littfsitw, 4th ed f 19061 , J LeBreton, Hsstorre au 
Dogme de la Trlm^l (Tomes I and II, 1910, 192S) . 
Sssajs 'Prtmty and Incarnation, ed. A E J Rawlin- 
soit (392S) . G L Prestige, Cod sn PaSnstsc I houghs 
(1936) General. C Gore, IncarraHon vj Son of 
Cod fl89l) and later worts. A M Faiibai'o, Plisee 
of Christ , (1393 1 . J- R lUingwqrtb, Personalstj 

Hum and Dsn (iflS-l) and later works; G A ^r- 
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Tmity Sunday and Season* The of the 

Triajty^, observed on the Sunday ^fter Pentecost* 
in various places from the IQth cent , vvas ex- 
tended to the whole fiatin Church in the 14th (in 
Idle Eastern Orthodox Church the Trinity is spe- 
cially honored at Pentecost) In various north- 
Euiopean uses (continued m Anglican and Lu- 
theran Prayer Books) it replaced Whitsunday* as 
the Sunday after which Sundays were numbered 
till Advent* See church year cycle e n h 


trtsagioix; (Gr., trets, three, hsgios, holy) I) 
The antiphonal chant of the angels in the laau 
gural vision of Isaiah (6 3), invoking God as 
thrice holy It forms the basis of the Kedushah 
(Satictlfication) in the morning and afternoon 
liturgy of the Synagogue It is used m the East- 
ern and Western Churches, and is kno-wn also as 
Sauctus, Ter Sanctus, Cantus or Hymnus Seraphi- 
cus or Cherubicus and Hymnus Glonae 2) It 
designates specifically the short hymn of the Greek 
Christian liturgies “Holy God, Holy and Mighty, 
Holy and Immortal, hate mercy upon us”, dating 
from the reign of Theodosius II (40S-S0) or 
fiom the fourth cent It appears also in the Ro- 
man Missal for Good Friday S s c 


tritheism (Or, tn, three, tkeos, god) Literally, 
the view that there are three gods, often attributed 
to Christianity bv those who have not understood 
the Doctrine of the Trinity*, but probably never 
intentioaslly held by s Christian theologian. The 
draige of tnthtism has ottasionally been made 
within the Church against extreme interpretations 
of the Trinitarian doctrine, eg, in the 6th Cent, 
the vie-w ot John Philopon that the three hy 
postases must mean three substances, and lit the 
11th Cent, the view of Roscelin* that the three 
persons of the Trinity are only nominally one 

y T R 


Tnthennus, John (of Trittenheim 1462-1516) 
Abbot at Spcnheim (near Trier) Humanist Stu- 
dent of theology, history, occultism. As historian 
he invented sources, is unreliable except for his 
own time * c * 


Trito-Isaiah; See Isaiah. 

Triton* (Gr, Triton) In Greek mythology, a 
merman, son of Poseidon* and Amphitrite, whose 
trumpet is the conch Fish-shaped, he may be 
compared with certain Oriental gods, e g , 
Dxgon* of the OT- (I Sam 5 3, 4) EMM 

triviuin: The lower disciplines in medieval uni- 
versities, i e , grammar, logic and rhetoric. See 
Scholasticism s o m 

Tfoeltsch, Ernst- (1865-1923) Professor of 
theology at Heidelberg and of philosophy at Ber- 
lin, Troeltsch devoted his main efforts to the solu- 
tion of the problems raised for both theology and 
philosophy by the development of historical aci- 
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cil e nd th se of B s o a reta sm No og" 

the B ong- n dependsn : of el g on and soc al 
ol u { n. Th So al T a h ng of he Ch 

an- Ch /> he as unab e o ega d e the as 
who y a tunotion of he o he though Ch an 
it/ could not claim validity beyond its sphere in 
Western civilization The independent core of re- 
ligion he designated, in the thought-form of his 
neo-Kuntian* philosophy, as a religious a prion 
The problem of social history seemed to him 
soluble only in the form of culminating jet pass- 
ing “syntheses of culture” which were less the 
product of historical determinism, as with Spen- 
g»er*j thin of human freedom. Troeltsch is the 
leading theologian of die religio-historical school 
and a chief repiesentative of non-sceptical rela- 
tivism in philosophy of history 

E Troeltsch, Geiammelte Schriften, 4 vols (Tue- 
bingen, 1912-1923) ; The Socat Teaehngs of (it 
Christian Churches, 2 vols (Trans by Olive Wyon 
London, 1951) . ihsolutheit dcs Chnstsnrums (2d ed 
luel'ingen. 1912) . ChtMian Thought (London, 
1923) : Glaubcnshhre (Munich, 1923) , H R Mack 
mtosh, Type! of M-odorn Theology (1937) , R S 
Sleigh, i hs Sujtciegcy of Chruttanity (London, 
*923) H R-N 

troll; (Tent) An earth demon, or giant; a per- 
somhed non-human nature power m the religion, 
of the early Germanic and Scandinavian peoples, 
later, a friendly but a mischievous dwarf 

r t-r 

trope: The addition of words, a syllable to each 
note, to the elaborate melismas of the Oregori.an 
chant* The additions never formed a part of 
the official liturgy They were introduced into 
the chant from the 9th to the I2th centuries 

le.K »> 

truce of God, the: Medieval Church institution 
which forbade private war on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday of every week on pain of ercommuni- 
cation* or interdict* This institution — to be dis- 
tinguished from the Peace of God — later included 
other periods in the calendar, such as parts of 
the Lent and the periods extended up to Whit- 
suntide and to St John’s Day, June 24 Private 
war was also forbidden from the Day of the As- 
cension of the Virgin, August 15 to Saint Mar- 
tin’s Day, November II s-c T 

truth. The problem of truth involves two in- 
quinea its nature and criteria Two types of 
criteria of truth arc the non-philosophi'cal and 
the philosophical. Py the first is meant those 
j udgments claimed to be true by assertion . c g., 
appeal to some authority j social agreement (ce»~ 
sertsm gen/sam}, appeal to feeling, appeal to in- 
tuition, appeal to self-evident or axiomatic prin- 
ciples The crlticisras of these several appeals arc 
fundamentally alike all are either dogmatic ^aon- 
philosophical) or laconatatent If one asserts 
something about which there is no further appeal 
one is dogmatic, if one appeals to reason to sus- 
tain any one or all of the above criteria, one is 
Inconsistent — for, then one hat set up another 
criterion (reason) to lustain the appeal Phi- 
losophically, the above criteria lie outside the pale 


of argumen A fu h o nrron c sm s 
that audio e et ng n u ons onfl r the 
te n ony of men se f ev den u hs e not al 
way so se f e den he ag eement of the ma 
0 y u n ut of en o be fa c 

The philosophical cnieria oi truth fail n o 
three types I) The coherence theorj asserts that 
to be true which fits into a harmonv. Truth can- 
not fundamentally be inconsistent A systematic 
liar will eventually fail to harmonize a system of 
lies. To deny coherence is to appeal philosophical- 
ly to another system of coherence (system of de 
nials) 2) The correspondence theorj asserts that 
that idea is true which conforms with an actual 
situation My judgment of a fact or reality is a 
true judgment if it agrees with wbat is presented 
The problem raised here is the question of knowl- 
edge how am I to know that ideas coricspond 
to the extra-mental’ The holders of this view 
must sustain their appeal by a wtH-worked out 
epistemological theory if they are to eacipc the 
charge of dogmatism John Locke* Is repress n 
tative of this view and he fiiUd to dodge the 
critic’s charge of dogmatism 3) The pnem-itie 
theory in genciai is that a truth la a judgment 
which works. There arc pragmatists and prig- 
matists To say that an ide.i works may mtan 
it sitis/ics, It works for most people, it is a name 
for successful ad.iptacioa (John Dtwty), it n 
experimentallv justified (the laboratory techni- 
cian). Criticisms of tins theory are May there 
be a truth which lies beyond the dtmonsiratioa of 
workability’ May not a lie work’ Is not satis- 
faction even to a large number as precarious as 
consensus gentium f Is truth only an abstraction 
of thit which works truly’ 

It IS possible that all of the philosophical crite- 
ria must be applied m judgments, perhaps they 
arc not so much antithetical as complementary 
As to the nature of truth, philosophers drag’-ec in 
accordance with thiir episftmohigy and metaphv 
SICS. For an objective idcih't, tiuth is inherent 
in objertive reality if truth Is uken to niv-in a 
system itic whole of the Dnivircal Idea or (tudj 
for a pragmatist truth may not exist oiiiologically 
but be a concept rchttve to a jiarticular judgment 
The pragmatist has been ciitkizcd by bis apph 
cation of a defensible rest of truth beyond legiti- 
mate application to the nature of truth. 

The criteria of rcllgiout truth follow the same 
pattern" non-philaiophical and philosophical With 
the virtues and vices Kamed above. See pragma- 
tism, myth; twofold-truth tlieory. Cf. epistem- 
ology, reason m religion. 

W, F Montague, The Tf'ats of Kniiu-tng (1923) 

G T, W, Patritk, An Imroducti' » tr Philni'iphy 
fl9?4) , E. S Erightmaa. An I ritrodut-tton to Phthw 
phf (1923) . V, Perns, p/rtt iduentures in Phtlnsophy 
<l93l5). vjf. 

Tuathd de Danaaii" (Celtic, collective sjinc, 
‘the folk of the goddess Dami’ or ‘folk of the god 
whose rnother is called Daiiu’). Gods in early 
Ireiandj gods living in imdergrownd In the 
mythical tale* of Medieval Chroaiclere these gods 
were one of several groups which successively 
colonized Ireland; each group was affiliated with 
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the Hebrew patnarchs, once lords of the coun- 
try, they were Stially overthrown by the Milesians, 
ancestors of the lush. The surviving members 
cf the Tuatha dc Danaan retired to the hills, 
li\ed underground and became a race of wizards, 
or fairies in their natures thej are sull gads ar 
divinitit) After Ireland became Christian they 
were thought lo be harmful to agriculture 

VL.» 

Tubingen School' Dwignation of a group of 
theologians who under the Leadcrabip of F(erdia- 
and) C(hri8ti3a) Baur (professor of theology at 
Tubingen, I82S-1860) sought to explain the evo- 
lution of Christianity m term* of a rigidly main- 
tained Hegelian"' pluJosophy of history Compro- 
mise and the rcconcihation of opposites — the uni- 
versal law of progress — Baur found uumveiakably 
present in the life and thought of the apostolic 
age and its re.ultsnt writings. In Its earliest stage 
Christianity was a form of Judaism Jesus was 
the Messiah of the Jews, not the founder of a 
world TCligiim, Such was the view of the Jew- 
ish Christian wing under the leadership of Peter 
and James. In contradistinction to this view 
(jAi’Sfs) Paul miintaiued that Jesus waa the Mes- 
s ah of the whole world, and Christianity was 
wliolly distinct from Judaism and thus unre- 
stricted by the Mosaic law (aniitAests) Out of 
this clash, which conaulsed the church throughout 
the ilrtt century, arose the later reconcilement and 
rtioft. or leas colorless "union Christianity” of 
the second century {synthests) Upon this Pro- 
crustean bed all the writings of early Christiania 
were forced to he. Otil’i those writings which 
revealed the intensity of this struggle were apos- 
tolic. Of tho so-called Pauline letters only four — 
Romans, I and II Corinthians, and Galatians (ea- 
pecially the latter two) — could be adjudged from 
the pen of Paul The other epistles and Acts, be- 
ing more or less conciliatory, were, of course, 
pcistapostoHe. It) the gospels they fancied they 
found the same situation Matthew was the prod- 
uct of the earliest (Jewish) position and was thus 
the most trustworthy, only imperfectly so, smee 
It was the result of several rcconstrucOans ot the 
ong.nal material LuVe teptesented the Pauline 
opposition— tills gospel was the best representative 
(after the Hauplbneje) of the Pauline a-nitlhnis 
Mark was the ueiomsUC cpitomist. As for John 
— and the same is true of the Johann me letters — 
einre the whole controversy Is already far below 
the horizon, it was to he seen as the product of 
the later second century, when harmony had been 
gained, and was tlterefore worthless as an histori- 
cal document Great -Wuight was laid on the so- 
called Clrniftiitw* Hamtltt-s and RecogjiiAons In 
these writings Baur and his pedisequi thought they 
discerned Paul (thinly disguised as Simon Magus) 
in constant conflict with his archopponent Peter. 
Since they found a similar hostility to Paul m 
Revelation, that writing was regarded as primi- 
tive, the earliest and most Jewish of all^ Ae NT 
In spite of its overemphasis, its hobby-riding, and 
Its all too evident critical weafcaesses--c8peclal]y 
In synoptic criticism — this school of Aought made 


tutelary 


an invaluable conttibutioti. It has properly been 
slyled "a fruitful failure ” 

In addition to Baur, as members of this im- 
portant and dictmctive school of criticism should 
be included Schwegler, Zeller, Volkmar, Hilgen- 
fsld, Lipsiaa*, Hius-ath*, Weizsacker*, Pfleiderer*, 
and Schaiiedel For an excellent and fair dis 
enssion see the anonyunous article, translated un- 
der the title, “Ae Tubingen Historical School,” 
Btbhotheca Sacra, Vol. XDC (1862), pp. 7i-I05 
See Lives of Jesus Msn 

Tucker, Abrahams (1705-]77i|-) A British mor- 
alist and the original exponent of Utilitarianism * 
Author of The Light of Nattcre Pursued m which 
he '‘pursued the scheme o£ Reason, by the Light 
of Nature” He exerted a major infueace on 
Ae subsequent trend of philosophy especially on 
Palev*, who first formulated a Aeory of Utilitan- 
aaisni He accepted Ae universe as a constitu 
tion, composed of individual facts through which, 
man must plow slowlv and Inductiv ely AuAor 
of Man In Quest of Himself wok 

Tucker, William Jewett: (1839-1926) Born m 
Griswold, Conn, July 13, 1839, graduated, Dart- 
mouth College, 1861, Andover Theological Sem- 
inary 1866, Pastor, Franklin St Church, Man- 
chester, N H, 1 867-1 S7S and Madison Square 
PresHj'tfiiaa ChurA, New York, 187S-1879, 
Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1880-1S93, co-editor The 
Andover Reveeeo, President DartmouA College, 
1893-1909 

Dr Tucker was founder of Ae Andover House 
(later South End House) Boston, 1S91 (one of 
Ae earliest social settlements in America), and 
was one of Ae foremost in arousing interest m 
Christian social ethics in the churches, also teach- 
ing a course on this subject in Andover Seminary 
As preacher, teacher and college president he won 
Ae admiration and fealty of youth and was potent 
in. vitalizing Chrutian Aought and life 

Author Prom Lt/rerty to {fury <1892) . The Mai 
ifjg and Unmaking ^ the Preacher 11899) (Lyman 
Beecher lectures), Pu^hc Mtndednesi (1910), Per 
soval Power (19J0) ; The Funetion of the Church tn 
Modern Sooety (1911), My Generaltoti, an A^o 
btoeraphtcal Interptetatwn (1920' Tributes to Dr 
Tuaer bv Ptesideot Ernest 'W Hopkms and in 
Robert F Leavens, appeared m The Dartmouth Alant 
ni Magazine, April, 193? Cf J W Buckhatn 
Progressive Keligtoiis Thought in America. (1919) 
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Tung Chun^-sliu; See Confucianism 

Tung Shan She: See Chinese religions (Secret 
Societies) 


tunic The vestment whlA the bishop places on 
Ae sub-deacon at ordination, similar to a dal 
matic* also a short vestment worn by a bishop 


under Ac dalmatic- 
Cf Addis and Arnold. 
R21 


A Catholic DtcUonaty p 
I c 


Tunkers See Dunkers 

tutelary Sod: A religious entity or 'poweri serv- 
ing as a guardian or protector of an individual, 
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fam y an be ty or ni on Among one 
fac or e g on * as n Ch a an y and Euddh ro 
a pa on sa n * o gua d an ange * o n no 
dvnywhhhs d es and u d c on fixed 

and -otid oned by a sp . ^ o. .p. ..a of h ghe. or 
highest authority in the spiritual government by 
which the universe is operated, derived from his- 
torical and mythological persons, separately, or 
in combination of characters 

Among the two-factor religions*, guardian spir- 
its whose duties and authority are not unified or 
systematized with the others in a single ‘order’ of 
rel gious power, such tutelary gods are derived 
from powers of deceased persons, aniinaU, plants, 
and other objects. run 

tutiorism: A system of teaching in Catholic 
moral theology, but not favoured by it, which 
holds that in cases of doubt as to the lawfulness 
of an action, it is better to be on the safe side, 
1 e , one must favour a law as against liberty and, 
when laws conflict, one must favour that law op- 
posed to natural inclinations I'JB 

Tvventy-Ftve Articles, the* A rescension of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles* of the Anglican Church 
given by John Wesley to the American Methodists 
and adopted bv the Baltimore Conference in 1784 
as an informal basis of belief It omits or modi- 
fies Articles of the older creed not applicable to 
Arrerlcan polity, or out of harmony with distinc- 
tive Wesleyan emphasis jt.gb 

two-<3ocnment hypothesis* See Q, Svnoptk 
Gospels. 

two-factor religions. A word coined by Fred L 
Parrish to identify the great division of the his- 
torical religions of the world m whicn all religious 
ideas and practices of the faiths are based upon 
the assumption that the religious factor* native to 
man and the religious factor native to non-human 
nature ‘powi rs’, are different kinds of factors, mu- 
tuiilly exclusive, the kind of religion represented 
by each religion in the great division, historical 
religions which assume that there is no religious 
factor of unity, but on the contrary, two imping- 
ing ‘worlds’ I) of the human here and hereafter, 
and 2) of the 'immortal' spirits, gods and demons 
of non-human derivation 

(About ten per cent of the peoples of the world 
today belong to historical religions using this two- 
factor assumption, the two-factor assumption is 
used so rigidly that separate bodies of ideas and 
practices obtain among all primitives for making 
religious adjustments with the two different groups 
of religious powers ) See his Tic Classtficat^^n 
of ReltgUni (1941) See religious ‘powers’, one- 
faetor religions! classification of religions. 

V n F 

twofold truth theory. According to this view 
“something may be true theologically which Is 
not true philosophically, and vice vercit" (Windei- 
band. History of Philosophy, 1919, pp 320 if,) 
Throughout the Middle Ages many had thought 
and acted in dance with it, bat William 


I'yier 

O kham p o ded w th an a e cp em og al 
ana y Cf R M Kfion S I c on f m M 

d val Phh p II 5 4 ) 0 h m B a e 

men wa a mod a e one c mp d w h a of 
la e A e s of M us of P d a* 

Pierre Eayle* and numerous moderns The idea 
was of mfluepce m the divclopmcnt of mysticism, 
oohtical history, theologj (cf Lu’her’s concept of 
justification), and was of great importance in 
secularizing science Sec common grace; John of 
Jandum, Pomponazrii reason m religion, truth 
Cf Satyauddhi School under Buddhist Ter- 
minology d ® 

Two-Seed-in-thc-Spirit Predestinarian Bap- 
tistst A group of Ifi conservative Baptist chu-ches 
having 200 members in Tennejsee, Kentucky, and 
Alabama They have the s-vme origin and general 
principles as the Primitive Biipti^ts* and have 
been known as “Hard bhcir’* Baptists Them 
distinctive “Two-Sted-in-the-Spirit” doctrine is an 
involved theory In the “eartblj fC'tt ration of 
mankind’* there are two “sieds,” a good 'oed from 
God and a bad seed from the devil, .md each uti 
chiiigeibly produces gocid and bad, saved and Jost, 
people. “Close comiminion’' and feet wishing arc 
practiced, and paid luinisters and “church Activi- 
tics” are opposed, rvangelistic woifc is u.inccea- 
siry, since “Chrnt c.ime to save wiir’ers” .md “fin- 
ished hi3 work ” Set Bapti-ts Sec also anti 
missionary movement m the U. S xtc 

two swords, the doctrins of: T!.e mediaeval 
theory of the division of powers bclWifu ehiireh 
and state, based on S. Luke xxn 38 While 
earlier theorists declared that the two powers, 
secular and eedcaustical, held their luthority di- 
rcctl} from God, twelfth century thrologunv, such 
as St Bernard and John of Salisburv*. nuintsmed 
that the prince, as .igent of the “Sacerdotium,” 
recifived his power from the church K w rC 

tychlsm: (Or, tuche, fortune*, chance) A term 
employed by Charlea Pence*, meaning rhaiiee or 
the unpredictability of events vv 

Tycomos (4th century) A I'onatist who rejected 
the rtbaptism ol those who were baptised into ’he 
Catholic church; who rnamtained that unholy men 
are permitted to live in the bojy church, that 
the administration of Che satramenfa hy unholy 
priests tan be efficacious, that the Catholic church 
i« anti-Christian and that the coming of the last 
days was to proceed from the DfinatiEt* chinch 
F C Butkitt, "The Hook of Rules ul Tjtosuuj 
Texts and Studsts III, 1 (CinihriditE. Inc; . Iil9i) 

T Hahn, Tyeuotus Stadieti (Leiprig, ISOd) 

H K 

Tyler, Bennett (July HI, 17b3-May 14, liiSB) 
Congregational clergyman, theologian, educator 
When fifteen years of age an accident incapKi- 
tatod him for mamial work, so hit family, al- 
though very poor, raised the money to send him 
to Y.ilc College which he (•ntfred m 1800 as a 
eiasamite of Nathaniel W Taylor* who later be- 
cime bis great theological opponent. Graduating 
n IS04 he taught and stud cd the« off and wn 
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Tyndaie 


Tzscliimer 


ordained over the churth at South Britamj -whore 
he remained for fourteen years In 1822 he be- 
came president of Dartmouth College, lea-ving in 
1828 to take the pastorate of the Second Church 
of Portland, Maine Alarmed by the liberal ten- 
deocy emanating from Yale College, and especial- 
ly aroused fay the publication of Taylor’s Conat> 
ad CUram tn September, 1828, Tvler returned to 
Connecticut to lead the conservative revolt against 
the New Haven Theology When the East Wind- 
sor Seminary (later Hartford) was founded m 
183+ Tyler became its first president and pro- 
fessor of thcoSogy, and retamed that positiop until 
he resigned in July, 1837, He remained through- 
out his life an ardent and consistent opponent of 
ail the liberal movements within the Calvimstic 
orthodoi^y of his day See New Haven theology, 

means ~ . 

Sec the IMsmsir by Nahum Gale, vol, 1 of Tyler t 
t^cturej on Theology flS59) , F B Deater, Bto- 
graphical Stftcfces o? ihe Cradaattj of Yale College, 
V (191 1) . C M. Geer, HanforJ Theological Semi 
nary (1930 

SUM 


Tyndaie, William: {149S?-1536) In exile from 
hiJ native England, Tyndaie translated from their 
original languages the N.T (1S26), the Penta- 
teuch (1830), and the Book of Jonah (1531), a& 
-well as other portions of the OT He was burnt 
at the stake for heresy in Vilvorde, Bdgiuna. H» 
translations were used in the Great (Cranmer’s) 
Bible of 1S38> and subsequently in the Authorieed 
and Revised Versions. See Bible English 
Worii (3 vols , Pirkei Society. Camhcidge, 1348 
ISJO). See }. F Motley, Tyndaie (lS37) 

K-w * 


types: Typology is a technique, closely related to 
allegory*, by which persons or events m die^ O T. 
are interpreted as adumbrating Jesus Christ or 
some doctrine or practice of the Christian Church 
St, Paul and the author of the EptstU to the 
Heireoat made use of O T "types,” and in a 


number of instances Jesus is represented by the 
Gospels as having so expounded 0 T. Scripture 
The method flourished at an eitegetical* device 
until the rise m modern times of historical criti- 
cism. S It It 

typology: See types 

tyrannicide: Literally, the killing of a tyrant 
The theoretical justification of this act was the 
suhsect of consideiahle theological discussion dur- 
ing the medieval and reformation periods. 

w 8 H 

Tyrrell, George; (1861-1909) Liberal R. C in 
England Leaving the Anglican Church, he wai 
received into the R C. Church in 1879, and en- 
tered the Society of Jesus* in 1880. Because of 
his views denying the inerrancy of R C. theology 
and affirming the mutability of the visible Church 
organism, Tyrrell was expelled from the Society 
in 1906 As a result of his criticism of the ency- 
clical “Pascendi"*, Tyrrell incurred virtual excom- 
munication in 1907, Sec Modernism Among 
Jus more importing writings are' 

A Much-Aeused Letter (1907) , lAeitevahtm 
(I 9 O 8 ) , Christianity at the Crojjroadj (1909) 

H w J 


Tzudikist: See Chasidism 

tziruf: (chiluf) See Kabbalah 

Tzschinrer, Heiiincb Gottlieb: (1778-1828) 
He was professor in Wittenberg and in Leipzig 
As a representative of supernatural rationalism or 
rational superaaturalism, he was open towards 
other theological movements He also achieved a 
certain understanding of Schleiermacher His in- 
fluence was notable in spite of his early death 
Chriftliche Ktrehengeschtchte ten der Rejormatton 
A continuation oi ) M Schrotebi s* great wQcfc. 
10 vols (Leipzig, 1304-12) , Vorlesungen ttbsr dte 
chinthche GUuhemlebre (teipzig, 1829) Ha 
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ubiquity: (Lat , abiqm, everywhere) A term 
used m the doctrinal dieaissicns of the siateenth 
century to explain the Lutheran view of the real 
or bodily presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper 
In answer to their opponents’ argument that the 
human nature of Christ (real body and blood) 
could not be present because it could not be m 
more than one place at the same time, the Lu- 
tlierans contended by virtue of its union with Hi* 
divme nature, Christ’s human nature acquires the 
property of being present simultaneously wherever 
He wills. In this sense of relative omnipresence 
uhnjuity is taught by Luther* and by tlie Foi- 
roula -of Concord* (Art VII) See communiuatio 
idiomatum, Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’* Sup- 
per. T A sc, 

Ugaritic tablets; Hundred* of clay tablets dis- 
covered in Ras Shanir*, northern coast of Synai 
from 1929 to 1939 Most of them are inscribed 
in an alphabetic writing of cuneiform* appear- 
ance which was deciphered without the help of a 
bilingual inscription. Written in Ugantic dialect> 
akin to Canaanite, Phoenician** and Hebrew, they 
offer fragments of epic, liturgical, and mytho- 
logical literatures and date from about 1400 B.C 
Extremely valuable for the study aC the Semitic 
lai^uagcs and of the O T. 

Me bibliography lo C F A Schaelfcr. l/eant/ca 
(1939) , C. H Gordon, Uga-nin Cratnmtir (iNO) 

3.L T. 

ulama: (Arabic, meaning the wise or learned 
men, plural of altm, wise, learned) Learned schol- 
ars in Moslem tradition and canon law A col- 
lege or body composed of imams, mtiftis**, and 
mdij (priests, expounders and judges ) See mullr 

pa J 

Ulfila®' (c. 3II-383) The apostle of Christianity 
to the Gothic people. He was born among the 
Goth* in the region of the Danube, and was sent 
at an early age to Constantinople, where he be- 
came an Arian Christian At the age of 30 he 
■was sent as tnissionarv bishop for forty years’ 
leadership among the Goths When his success 
drew the persecution of a pagan chief, he led his 
followers across the Danube and established a 
Christian community Hi* Gothic translation of 
the Scriptures raised the dialect to a literary lan- 
gnage. Sec rri j 


Uilmann, Karl. (1796-1865) He taught at the 
universities of Haile and Heidelberg. He was 
largely polemically active in the struggle against 
Fnednch Strauss and L. Feuarbaeh** 

Huttriich sdet Mytiiich' (Hamburg. 1838) , Dar 
Tf'cicn dss C&ristersums (Hamburg, IS4y, 5th cd , 
Gotha, 1865) H a 

Ulricj, Hertnajin (1806-1884) Was professor 
in Halle and a strong critic of Hegel* His doc- 
trine of f,od IS a mediation between deism and 
pantheism Tlie world not only endures through 
Cod, but also m Him God is the ncccssjrv prt- 
juppoiition of scicntids ontology and cosmology 
Liberty and re.ason have thur origin in God The 
human spirit discrimin ites the divine not only bv 
logical but also by ethical categone* 

CinHben uni K'tmn, bteculaiiqn und exaute W>s- 
semchafs (Lein/ri’, ItiSS), und dtc l^uiur (Ijfp 
aig, 1S6!), Go'/ und der Mun'sh (Leiprig, 1866), 
J H Sdiweicliet, Vinw CUtiesiehru (Wurzburg, 
1905). ,1 H 

uUramontaoism* (Lat., ultra mentes, beyond 
tJie tnount.iins) A name used in regard to certain 
features ot organixMion lu the Roman Catholic 
Church whereby it i# unified under the contio! of 
the Pope. The term has been used iiiict mediaeval 
times, because in relation tn most European peo 
pies the Pope lives beyond the mountains, le, 
the Alps Sympathetic illy emplovud, as It was m 
Uie beginning and la still by some C.athohc ■writ- 
ers, ullramnnt inism simply denymmates the cen- 
trahred, unified, hierarchical order which is a 
notable feiture of Roman Catholicism In a criti- 
cal and pejorative sense, which is more freipient 
in modern timi"*, the term is used to describe ■vthat 
ii regarded as an extreme form ot uver-ceotr'iliaa- 
cion, particularly in political organitatHin of the 
R. C Church, which docs not give suffteient voice 
to the non-It iliaa memhert who may not have the 
name cultural .md natioiisl Irstercats Contrasted 
■with moyenvnts to. found “national” biantha of 
the Church, a* in Galhcanism*. 

D, Bcnigni "Ultramontaniim, ’ in Coth, I.uc i!o 
ptduXf Xv, 1S5 V j n 

Uinat A Hindu goddess, one of many of the 
consorts of Shiva, gentle, kmdly and wmsome tn 
character, in contrast to Ksli*. c*» 

Unam Sanciam, The: The Bull “tlnatn Sane 
tanj” publiahcd Nov 18 1302 by Bon face VUI* 
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PKil'p Fair, of Pram;c; wis the 

protest o£ t&e popt to the having vi- 

oUted the rights of the Church (the fr^vtligtum 
fort), abused the jus rfga tae (royal acquisition of 
the revenues „E nsrpo'ely un£,U-d episcopal sees) 
and for h'-ing inivriMinod the Papaj Legate. It 
u a EoKinn defence of the npnts of the Church 
against molcjtations by the Cro^rn and j vindica- 
tion of Ac '’iipt-iionti of the spjritygi power (or 
avtordl over the tonporai aMK 

XJnatnuno, Mifiuei {lS6-5.-i9^<j) The out- 

^vpaTiioh thinlecr an^i y/^iter since Cer- 

viintfSi o^ moclcTn men 

of letters Tnirn nt R'Vh.io m the Basque prov- 
lOoSS, linarnunc i* cdueated itt hladrid and spent 
most of hit hfe it a proftasor, and a period as 
Rector, tn the University _,jf Salamjaca While 
the most utiivtisilH rtaii httriry roan of his 
time, Cnamurio ncv<r livtd ontiide Spain, etcept 
during a ptnod iif nude in 'France jj, 192S-30 
gtsayist, po»t, iioieUtt, arstnafi-it, philoaopherj anc 
mystic, h-a Vrdn de Don 

Quiio/- J p‘'S'h>ih traeslanon hy 

M p Faflr (1^3*' J I ^ 

U y„U hiigash tnn.Ution by Crawford 

Flitch Cl'i'Ui fssyis \, volutufg puhhshcd hy 
the Residue" dv Fttudifiits de M idria 191648), 
I’Azviii- ‘f* puhlithtd lU Pax.s ia 

192t In.tJiA tranalition hy P Loving (1928) 
Unanninn pro/minjly influenced by Kierke- 

gaard*, ,ihu'-it whom he wrote In ig 07 ^ hdore the 
Tdatitsh writer had htcorni: kritiwn outiidr his own 
countrv Bj Ure’swg Ae co^cvttt ''mia of flesh 
and hone” ‘'•f'' aifaiiMt the so-t^ied rational 
man, and exalting Ae sipniflcanct of struggle, de- 
cision, and viicatiort tn hfe, Unaoiono became a 
precursor of the ccistential* movenicnt in thought 
He 18 , mofciivt-r, t5i« greatest mtc:rpret''r of the 
Spanish sjud. While being ectltslastically neither 
Rom in Catholic net Proti-stmt, Xlnwnuao was * 
devoted ChnsliaUi JAM 


unctalsi L.itge or capital letter, ,uch at were 
used in an'i'inity m “"ok hands, m books pre- 
pared for sale 'J'ba """i* miy he due to the 
habit of some Roman pnhlishtrs of using twelve 
letters to the line las the Roman, counted twelve 
oolites tn the pound and twelve inches to the 
foot). Maniisciiptt writteri in book hands arc 
called U-'ci^iS SibKtnl ™t'aU range in date from 
the second CfRfury before Christ (the Rylands 
Deuteronomy) to 'he tenth centurv after Christ. 
See tiianuaenpM of the Bible £,jro. 


5 ^Ktreirift vinctioft, oiU> 

pucraTJ^nts 


Underhill, i^velyti (Mrs. Stuart Moore)- 
{l87S-’.94i) Author of important studies m n- 
llgious niytticitni' known work ddSf- 

Mism (first edition, 1911} 13th edition, 1940) 

first appeared when »he was much influenced by 
H, Bergacm*' frame of her interpretation of 

ijiysticism ■«'’* cotitidBfsbly altered in the fol- 
lairing th“*y ye*""* a* she wa# drswo to van. 
HOgnh ^ reJ«d** >*»« tly to Wara- 


tarft and this is reflettea in the later editions of 
iUjiSi'ctJjn Ac a religtouB poet, be'- I-mmimcnce 
takes its place with the poems of Crashaw, Her 
bert, and Donne among the linest of English mys- 
tical verse Late in her life, her admirable his- 
torical studies of the mystics gave way to her own 
free interpretation of Ae Bpintiial Eft m Con- 
cermng the /tf-ser L'fc, and The Golden Seqaeetce 
An Anglican of Catholic sympathies, her appraisal 
of Worship (1936) showed a penetrating grasp 
of liturgical worship but little sjmpaAeCic under- 
standing of free Priitestant worship. 

Ornate Churches . Comprise such communion, 
which, although originally deriving fiom the 
Eastern Orthodox (or separated) churches’^, and 
cominonly stdl retaining the Byrantine nte* and 
usages (such as the mattied priesthood), vet have 
accepted the supremacy of the papacy , Aey accept 
the doctrines of Ae Roman Catholic- Churcli 
Adrian Fortesiue, The Vnme Eaitefn Chmehes 
(1903) 


UnJgemtus (Bull of 1713) i (Lat., n-itas, ones 

tenstus, begotten) Thu document is so called 
from the Latin Untgamius Det Fdim, “The Only- 
BegoUen Son of God”, which are the opening 
words ot the tett Tbe bull was issued by Pope 
Clement XI, Sept 8, 1713, against the Jansems 
tic* doctrines of Pasqmer Quesnel*. 


unio tnyrticat (Lai mystical union) The joining 
of the soul of man to God m an essentially in 
desenbabje experience, transcending aU ordinary 
conditions of human consciousness Suen a state, 
cognitive or affective, mav occur aa a natural 
phenomtnon, or may teqaite wpernatnral inter- 
vention. Beginning with biblical references (the 
soul as the b-ide of Christ m Ae Song of Songs, 
the experiences ot Jacob, St. Paul’s thifd 
Christian writers (St Augustine, St 
Uairvaux. Ae Victorlnes, St Bonavsntwe, Meiste 
Shart, St John of Ae Cmsa, St. Theresa, B 
Lmon Lull, J Boehme**) have developed mys- 
tical ea erases and terminology rented philosophi- 
cally to the spiritualism of Plato and 
is quite possible that some form of mystical ex 
ptnence ib fotmd among the ^ 

Jn Mohammedanism, and m the _ Russian 
dox Church Henri Bergson* stimulated mterest 
m Ae condition as a source of religious motiva 
mn in his X>r«v Soiircer dr i. et de U 

nhpon (Paris, 1932) See mysticism v j n. 


Unitariamsm. The doctrinal system Aamcter- 

ised chiefly bv belief in the unipersonality of Cuon 
S the normal humanity of Jesus ns conW d 
wiA Ae Trinity* and the eternal Avty o Chci ^ 

1 In Trnnsylunmit TJmtananism, splitting ou 
from the Reformed Church, first took forin n 
1 S 68 (almost siwAtaneously wIA So«mani^m^^^^ 

tdhfence ol'Arfu'ing PTi;ce and of 

rny^^orArn'obAty Ae 

given legal standing as one 5,^1^ 

religions,” spread rapidly, ana^ 
rooted. A duoige of gov 
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lowed hy a period of two centuries and a half of 
persistent oppression by Calimists and Catholics 
in turn, which together with frequent ware greatly 
weakened the church, but its members held on 
heroically, and since the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury have generally enjoyed peace and friendly 
relations with the other confessions 

After the downfall of Soemtanistn m Poland 
the Uni*arian8 of Transylvania led an isolated ex- 
istence, unaware of kindred movements elsewhere 
until 1821, when they learned of the Unitarian 
movements then talcing form in England and 
America, with which they ha”e ever since main- 
tained fraternal relations 

Their constituency is mostly of Szekler and 
Magyar free farmers Their faith is a simple, 
undogmatic Christian theism, tending to be more 
conservative than that of Tlnitanans elsewhere, 
with little stress upon dogma and strong em- 
phasis on practical religion They are known for 
their high standards In morals and education 
Their polity is in the mam like that of the Re- 
formed Church, is closely knit, and administered 
by a General Consistory, district Deans, and a 
Bishop and a lav Curator over all The church suf- 
fered heavily in World War I, but has a con- 
stituency of about 70,000, in about 100 regular 
congregations, including a few in Hungary proper 
The larger congregations have parish schools, and 
there are two higher academies, besides a toUege 
and a theological school at Kolozsv'ir 

See S Saekely, ff/itriry c/ the Vtitiurtan 'Batth 
(1839) , F Kanyatd. Unnari/tns in Hftngary (1891) 
(both in Hungarian) , E, M Wilbui, Our UntUfran 
ffer/luge (1921) 

2 In England sporadic instances ef Unitarian- 
lam occurred all through the 16th century, and 
half a scoie were put to death, and many im- 
prisoned, for ''Ananism ”* In the 17th century 
Socinian inBuences coming from Holland or even 
from Poland became widespread in the Church of 
England, despite the laws, but no organiaation 
existed. At length the Trinitarian Controversy 
at the end of the 17th century and the Arian 
Controversy at the beginning of the ISth century 
in the Church of England, made such telling at- 
tacks on the Athanasian doctrine that those that 
could not accept it were nevertheless allowed to 
remain in the Church unmolested 

While Anglicans were thus discussing the Trin- 
ity, Disseuters* were occupied with the deity of 
Christ, and verging toward Arianism, This raised 
the ijuestion whether mlniiters should be com- 
pelled to subscribe the Westminster Coafesaioni*. 
N'ort-subscription won, and being left free from 
doctrinal restraint the Presbyterian churches rap- 
idly grew Iiucral, and in two generations had 
practically all become Unitarian in belief. A 
Similar change took place m the Welsh and Irish 
churches. 

Doctrinal unrest meanwhile persisted among the 
Anglican clergy and led to an appeal to Par- 
liament for relief from subscription to the Ar- 
ticles and liturgy it was rejected by a large ma- 
jority A single one of the petitioners (followed 
later by a few others) then withdrew from the 
Church Theophilua Lindaey gave up his living 


and going to London opened in 1774 the frat 
Unitarian chapel in England, which attnacted nu 
merous adherents and survives to thi; d ly. A 
more influential leader was the Unitarian Dis 
senter, Joseph Priestly, who as minister of large 
congregations at Leeds and Birminghim cham- 
pioned aggressive Unitarianism with great effect, 
and much promoted it by his controversial writ- 
ings He gne latent and timiJ Unitanana the 
courage of their convietioiis in promoting thtir 
cause After he had removed to Auur.ca in 1794, 
his successor Thomas BdEhain clTectivtlj rallied 
ind organized the forces until .ti IS2( the British 
and Foreign Unitaiian Aasuciati on was tormed, 
and systematic cxteiisitiii woik was promoted 

In the 19th century the English Unitariins long 
had to struggle for the remoc.il ot civil diaibiU 
ties, and for possession of thcir old church prop- 
erties, but steadily gamed strength and coherence 
Under the leadership of Jainis Martineaii* thcir 
thought was tr insfornicd from .v cold doctrinal 
liberalism to a warm spiricu.il faith, and dncirinal 
peculiarities were left sn the tackgiound. Their 
members have had marked prominence m prtipor 
tion to their nnmben in liberal politics, social re 
form, philanthropy, educiti'ui and hti rature 
Their polity i' congrcgatioml, then woiship often 
mildly liturgical They number ibriiit ISi) c iii- 
grcgitions in the British Ivlu 'tud ihout a score 
more in the eolonies, anti they have three the 
Illogical colleges 

See Henry Gow, T6c Vnitrtfiuni (t928>, S H 
MtUonc, Jjbtriy ard Relieinn (i925l 

3 Unuananism in dmertia d'ti not derive 
from the similar movement In England, hut jrosi 
independently of it and eoiitempor meiiusiy with 
it With tivu or three excepllons it iltvtloped 
out of Massachusetts Congregatuni.ilit'ri, whose 
original strict Calvinism began before the middle 
of the 18th century to b* outgrown, soruiwlut in 
flucuced hy the English libetalf, both Anglican 
and Presbyten in. ft tended tovv.srd Arian views, 
and was ijuite averse to the bald Uiutarl imam of 
Priestley and his school, with which orthodoxy 
strove to identify It- It hid little strese on 
creeds, ignored objection ible doctrines, and aimed 
smiplv to promote positive Christi snity Bv the 
end of tht 18th century nil the Boston ministers 
but one, and more than halt of those in eastern 
Missaihiicctte, lud tltiis cjuietlv abandoned the 
Trinitarian position. When the orthodox attacked 
them for this, Charming* became their ipiikesman 
in * famous sermon ua Unitarian Chrnti iisitv at 
Baltimore in 1319, which gave them a platform to 
rally round, and when the orthodox denied them 
Christian fellowship thev were forced in 1825 to 
orgaoiec the Amcnciiii Umtarltn Association to 
promote their cause. More than a tliird of the 
old churches had become UnitarLin 

This new dciirimmation grew slowly, being 
averse to sectarianism 'it to Controversy, but was 
bitterly att.acfced by the artliodox for thirty years 
Aside from rejection of the 'Irinitv, its doctrine 
was not dcfliied, and difference ao to various 
minor points long hindered effective growth, so 
that It was not until the organizauan. of the Na- 
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ona C nfe en e n 186S ha the hu h was 

ho 0 ffh y o gun ed fo on The e wa 8^ II 

uni ap y d n bo ■ween drnse va es and ad 
as bu ha m ny was £jia yah eved p ese ng 
om e e p ua f eedora w hou e o t o the 
as a n of a eed The a H ory of he 

m emeiiL has been unevenifui Aoi-ention has 

been centered far less on doctrinal questions than 
on tho application of Christianity to personal and 
social life, political reform, philanthropy and edu- 
cation Thouph there is general voluntary accep- 
tance of liberal Christian doctrine, the emphasis 
has so far shifted from a doctrinal centre that 
modern Unitarlanism is now charactericed not 
so much by its beliefs as by its insistence upon the 
fundamental principles of entire freedom m be- 
lief, the full use of reason in religion, and gener- 
ous to!e’-ancs of differences of view. 

The UniUiiaa polity is pure Congregationalism, 
and church extension is managed by the American 
Unitarian Association in regional departments 
Active congregations number about 360, and the 
total consistency is estimated at about 145,000 
There are three schools for the training of min- 
isters See antl-missionarv movement in the U S , 
Confessions, Formal ot the Christian Church, 
Parker Cf humanism, religious, liberal theology 

See George "Willis Cooke. Vnitaruinum in Amir- 
tea 11903) , li M "Wilbur, Oar UnnariAn Herttage 
(lp35) nM.w 

Unites Fratrnm. See Moravian Church, the. 
Unity of (Rohemiati) Brethren. 

United American Free Will Baptist Church 
(Colored) : A sect of “general"” or Armlnian 
Baptists among the colored people of the South 
They are closely related to the -white Free Will 
Baptists*. Tlicy have 226 churches with nearly 
20,000 member! etc 

United Baptists- A group of conservative Bap- 
tist churches having the same general origin and 
characteristics as the Regular Baptists* Nearlv 
ail of thtm arc in the South, mote tean half of 
the congregBtione and members being in Kentucky 
They arc generally Armlniari in theology and 
praviice ''close communion” and feet washing 
There arc 277 churches and 27,000 members 

B T-C 

United Brethren in Christ: Influenced by the 
pietistic* movement, some of the German speak- 
ing people of the middle colonics experienced 
“spiritual iiu'cttenmg” in the eighteenth ceaturv. 
Many became preachers of “experimental reli- 
gion” After more than thirty years as leaders in 
this work, Philip William Otterbem* (1726- 
1813), of the German Reformed Church, and 
Martin Boehm* (1725-1812), of the Mennonites, 
became co-founders of a new denomination. ^At 
the first legislative conference held near Frederick, 
Maryland, In 1800, it was determined that the 
name should be “The United Brethren in Chn^” 
thit conferences shouM be held annually and that 
Otterbein and Boehm should be the first bishop* 
of the church Christian Newcomer* (174'9- 


1830) be ame the eader of he ea ly pe od of 
eipaa on we wa d 

The Gene al Confe ence a the sup erne leg la 
t e body of he hu ch I has met quad enn a ly 
sue 1817 It c c s bshop fo fou yea e ms 
Pas 0 a a e appo n cd a eo d ng to be neran 
plan 

The theology is Armsniau* Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are recognised as sacraments but 
the mode of baptism and the manner of observing 
the supper are left to be determined by the indi- 
vidual The church has been a pioneer in social 
advance 4nti-slavery legislation was passed in 
1821, temperance, m 1841. 

The headquarters are in Dayton, Ohio The 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary is in Dayton, 
Ohio. The colleges are Otterbein, in Westerville, 
Ohio, Lebanon Valley, in Annville, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana Central, in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
York in York, Nebraska, and Shenandoah, m 
Dayton, Virginia 

The membership is 441,970 In the continenUl 
United States, there are 2790 organised churche- 
with 1858 ordained ministers, Cf. Evangelical 
Church, the 

A W Drury, Umted Bmhrsn Chttreh ihsloty 
(19J0) . Disctpline of ths Chunh of the Unllsd 
BTethren it) Christ (1941), S S Hough. C6«rMa« 
Newcomer, His Life, Journal ana Achievements 
(1941) WKR 

United Christian Youth Movement: See 
"Young People’s Societies, Christian 

United Church of Canada, the* This body was 
formed m 1925 by the Union of the Methodist 
Church, the Presbyterian Church, and the Con- 
gregational Churches of Canada (and Newfound- 
land) The movement for union had grown out 
of a common desire at the beginning of the cen- 
tury to avoid unseemly rivalry and the waste of 
men and money m mission work on the rapidly 
expanding northern and western frontiers. The 
union, idea had also gathered some momentum 
from the numerous unions effected m the half- 
centurv preceding by the two main families, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian; these unions had proved 
to be .highly beneficial But the union of 1925 
was not complete "While a few individual Meth- 
odists stood aside, and a small number of Con- 
gregational Churches, no less than a third of^the 
Presbyterian body declined to enter the United 
Church 

In 1925 there were approximately 600,000 
communicant members in the United Church, in 
1941 there were 715,651. At the latter date the 
Church had 3,469 ministers (about 2,750 m active 
service) and 7,109 preaching places There are 
nearly 1,800,000 persons under pastoral over- 
sight. These filgurcs indicate that it is largely a 
church of the frontier, of country villages and 
the open country, and of the thinly settled ex 
pauses of the north and west Half of the pm^h- 
ing places are in Home Mission territory The 
people of the older parts are called to liberal giv- 
ing if those in the newer parts are not to be de- 
prived of the comfort and strength of religion 
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Jnited 


United 


The d wa hea y f om 929 o 1939 and 
shay (1943) 

T! e Chu h ma n a ns Fo gn M s ons n In 
da Ch na Japan T n d d and Po gue e Wea 
Af a The Chu h h hree a o eges S ek 
ville, N. E , Toronto, Winnipeg), and tight the- 
ological schools (Halifax, Monti eal, fCingston, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Van- 
couver). Very few are admitted to the mini^ry 
with Jess than a B A and three years of theology 
Before 1925 Methodiat and Presbvterian organi- 
aiations were very much aLke, amalgamation was 
not difEcnlt A General Council, with legislative, 
administratiTiC, and judicial powers, meets biennial- 
ly There are 1! Conferences (Synods), each Con- 
ference meeting annually, and 115 Presbyteriei 
(Dist-icts), each Presbytery meeting from 2 to 
0 times a year The Conference ordains and 
appoints ministers to their charges (usually the 
congregation has already called them), the Pres- 
bytery inducts (installs) them 

The faith of the Church u embodied m 20 
articles of doctrine (part of the Basis of Hiiion) 
It was discussed fully in T B Kilpatrick’s 0«r 
Co'oimoTi Faith, and it has been recontiv declared 
in a somewhat less formal aOOO-word Statement 
of Faith, (1940). The worship of the Church 
is regulated by a Book of Common Order (1932) 
and a Hymnary (1930) The law and organisa- 
tion of the Church it set forth in a Manual of 
Government (revised every two years) See the- 
ological schools, Protestant, V S. and Canada 
Some account^ o* beginnings ma-, be found in 
** Ui’tO” ’« Carada (1925) 

and C E SiltOk s Church Utitoft iv Canada (19531. 
n! m the Year Booi and 

’’f Cerera! Count tl 
West. Tmonto “ 299 Queen Sticrt 

R » 

United Danish Church (Lutheran) s See Lu- 
theran Church in America 


United Evangelical Church: Set s v. Evangel- 
ical Church, the, Ev Congregational Church 


United Free Church of Scotland. This was 
formed in 1900 by the Free Church of Scotland* 
and the Vniwd Presbyterian Church* A small 
mmorhy continuing the Free Church obtained a 
court judgment for all its property, but Parliament 
gave the United Free Church in equitable share. 
Efforts for union with the Church of Scotland*, 
begun in 1909, interrupted by war, then resumed, 
were furthered in 1921 by an act of Parliament 
recognieing the spiritual freedom of the established 
church The union was accorophahtd in 1929 
under the name of the Church of Scotland See 
Wee Free Church. 

roL \ Scotland, mS 

7°e- ,'*'27, 193-’> , J Bacbar 

and G, A. Smith, The Ktrh tn Scotland, jydt? i9J?9, 

R.K W 


United Lutheraa Church in America: The 
largest integrated body of Lutherans in the United 
States and Canada, formed in 1918 by the merg- 
ing of the General Synod (organlned 1821) rfie 
OenenI Coonal (o 1S67) and the 


Un d Svn d n he S uiJi ( gan cd 1886) Fo 
1 w ng n he d on f e gh ecn h en u y 
pa a h H M Muh b g h Chu h ha 

d o he Lu h an n s d p n of Lu he aa 
m o Am a ho gh and e nd n o 

crant spirit toward other denominations In its 
doctrinal basis, however, it is conservative, holding 
“the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the inspired word of God”, ac- 
cepting the three cournemcal creeds, regarding the 
unaltered Augsburg Confession “as a correct ti- 
hibitioa of the faith”, and recogniring the other 
confessions of the Book of Concord*’ ‘‘as in hir 
mony of one and the same pure Scriptural faith” 
Larger powers arc c/crcised by the general organi- 
zation than in any oilier body of American Lu- 
therans, aldiough the constituent “synods alone 
have tile power of discipline” and control the 
theological seminaries The United Lutheran 
Church IS composed of 32 synods, having 3606 
ordained pastors, 4065 congregations, and 1,714,- 
945 members It has IS colleges, 12 theological 
seminaries, 20 children’s homes, 19 home* for 
the aged, 9 hoapjces, 13 hospitals, 30 inner mis- 
sion agencies, 2 deiconiss inothtrhoiises It sup- 
porta 70 ordained missionaries serving a baptized 
membenhip of 212,530 in mission held* in alt 
continents. The Irgislitive powers are vest'd tn a 
biennial convention of drlcpates from the synods 
The hcadqu irten of the Church are in New York 
City, and the fiist President, Dr, F. H. Knubei, 
is still m ofiice (194+) Among the objects of the 
Church, as defined in its constitution, is “to cul- 
tivate co-operation among all Lutherans” and it 
has tvken a leading part m promottrg a world- 
wide unity of the Church Sec Lutheran Church 
in America. T a it 

United Methodist Church, The; A church 
formed in England m 1907 by the union of the 
Mcthuriiot New Cunnezioti, the Bible Chriatisnt, 
and thr United Methodist Fret Churches, all of 
-whom had seceded at various times from the 
Wesleyan Mtthodist {’hurcb It joined in 1932 
with the parent church and tlit Pninltivc Metho- 
dists to form the Mcthodlal Church. See Metho- 
dism y ts * 

United Presbyterian Church of 1S47: Two 
seteisifsns from the Church of ScotUad* protesting 
against disregard of the fight of congregations to 
call mmiaters (1733, 1761) grew to the Attoesate 
or “Secetsion” Synod (1745) and the Relief 
Synod (17635 la £647 the United Secession 
Synod, which had developed out of the Associate 
body, joined with the Relief Synod to form the 
United Pri sbytertan Church Holding the doc- 
trinal basis common to Scottish Presbyterians, ihw 
church mamtaiiiid “voluntary ism”, disapproval of 
church establishment. It was notable for iti 
preaching and it* foreign ttittsionary enterprise. 
In 1900 it united with the Free Church of Scot- 
land* to form the United Free Church*, havitij 
then I9LS96 membera See Relief Church. 

J. K Fleming, The Church in Scotland, S<t43 1929 
(2 w*.. Bdi*tH«h 1W7 1912* D Woodsde 

The Seal of a S a hb Char A ( 9 a.KJ* 
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United 


Unirersahsm 


United Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
ica* The A^sociaie Refomcd Chotch was formed 
in America in 17Si by presbyteries whose antece- 
dents were in the Associate Synod, which ong- 
inateci iti a ssocssion from the Church of Scotland* 
in 1733, and a Reformed presbytery whose ante- 
cedents were >n the Reformed Preshvlerian (Co- 
venanter*) Church of Scotland, organized m 1743 
In ISSS the General Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Church and the Associate Synod, descend- 
ing from dissenters from the 1782 union, in a 
JO nt meeting in Pittsburgh constituted the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America The 
'Westmiiact.v Confession of Faith* was adopted 
and also a “Judicial Testimony” protesting against 
silvery, secret societies, open communion and the 
singing of “devotional comoositions” other than 
the Psalms The United Presbyterian Church has 
spread widely in the United State*, chiefly among 
people of Scotch-Irish descent, but more than half 
of its membership is in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
It is conspicuous for foreign missionary interest 
and the generous giving of its people. In practice 
it has modified its position regarding secret soci- 
eties, communion and the use of hymns The 
chutek has five colleges and two theological sem- 
inaiies In 1D19 it adopted a new creed, the 
“Confessional Statement” In 1941 it had 853 
churches ind 187,470 memheia. 

J B ScouUer, Mistury of tht tlmted Presbyienun 
Cififi-h of Notth Arterttj) ( 1894 ). Afrieruan Chmch 
Histots Serr.-I X! ■ W F McCulloch T/je Ih.iud 
PresbytfMt! Chart h and li( Work m Amer.ca ( 1925 ) 

RUN 

United Society of Believers in Christ's Sec- 
ond Gorniuft; See communistic settlements, re- 
hgioua, Shaker communities. 

United Zion's Children: See River Brethren 

Unity: The Unity School of Christianity m Kan- 
sas City, Missouri was founded bj Charles and 
Myrtle Fillmore in 1889 It is related to the 
genrrai movement known as New Thought* in 
th.it the end* and value* sought after are essen- 
tially the same But it is much closer to tradi- 
tional Christianity than New Thought generally. 
Indeed it seems to he a rather tonservative form 
of Protestant Christianity which puts its major 
emphasis on the characteristic New Thought ends, 
namely health, well-being, and pioapeilry 

'Ihc Unity School reports over five hundred 
centers and more than two million members who 
follow Its courses of readings and studies The 
Movement publishes six tnagaaitics, numerous 
books, and traits without number. 

Widely used hooks by Charles Fillmore the 
founder are Chnuum //eahsg, TAe Txveltc Potn- 
ers of Aian- Frosptrfty c b3 

Unity of Bretbroti: See Bohemian (or Czech) 
Brethren j Huasitisra 

Utlivsrsalisrn : The basic doctrine of Unitersal- 
ism centers about the belief that all men will 
finally he saved This doctrine is of ancient ori- 
gin and ha* emtid atncng many of the school* of 


Christianity. There are Biblical passages m both 
the Old and New Testaments which are inter- 
preted as furnishing Scriptural authority for the 
belief Such men as Clemens, Aleiandtmus, On- 
gen, Diodorus, Theodore of Mopsuestia and others 
laid the foundations for the syeteiri They taught 
that punishment was remedial, that the nature of 
God was love, and that the Divine mercy could 
trot he satisfied with partial salvation ep everlast 
ng punishment 

The doctrine became heretical about the sixth 
century and was largely neglected during the 
Middle Ages It was revived during the latter 
part of the ISth century, and beeame wide-sptead 
duting the 19th and 20th centuries 

The modern movement of Univeraalism orig- 
inated in England, being a logical development 
of anti -Cal vimstic teaching It carried the Wea 
leyan System of, free grace* to the point where 
the grace of God would he accepted by all John 
Relly of London taught Universaliam in his ler 
mons and in a pamphlet, “Union” whicdi wa» 
widely read John Murray, who had been a 
member of a Calvimstic church, then a Wesleyan, 
accented the doctrine and brought it to America 
in 1770. 

Univcrsallsm was taught in the colonies by 
several groups, such as mystics and anabaptists*, 
as well as by some individual leaders among the 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, etc , and by in- 
dependents, UntvemUst churches were organ- 
ircd up and down the New England coast, people 
coming out from orthodox churches to make up 
the congregations 

Hosea Ballou* early gave to the world a »yt- 
teinauc account of UmversaFstn in hit Treafis* of 
the Atonoment (1805) in which he outlined the 
doctrine of Unitananism* as the basis for hi» 
Universalism 

No exact form of creed is r&guired of believers, 
freedom of mlcxpietatlon being guaranteed, but 
statements of faith have been adopted, such as 
the “Winchester Confession,” the “Worcester Dec- 
laration,” and the “Wasbingtoo Statement ” 

The System of government of the churches i* 
congregational The local parish is largely au- 
tonomous It can call its own minister and make 
its own decisions. There are, however, several 
organizations with which the local parish is af- 
filiated First, the Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica IS the parent body, meeting m biennial ses 
sions in various cities It has a President, a 
General Superintendent, Treasurer, Trustees, etc 
It 18 a delegate body and determines general poli- 
cies The national office is at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. There are also national associations of 
women, youth, Sunday schools, etc , which usually 
meet with the General Convention and have of- 
fices at the Boston headquarters Several academ- 
ies and schools vpcre founded between 1830 and 
1880. 

There are State Conventions, each with Super- 
intendent, etc , which assist local pat.shes in solv- 
ing their problems There are also a few “asso- 
clations” which include all the churches m a 
particular restricted area. Sec Ballou, Hose* 


uuiversals 

{2nti) Confes (ttie Fo rna of the Chr st an 

Chu h M ne A A Mu ay J hn e o a 

on m A o ce an m ss ona v rooveroen n 
thcU S 

S a } of he Chu h a e aj fo owt 

Number of churchea 488 

Number of members 48,923 

Number of constituency 78,883 

OiBcial journal T^e Chratia.n' Leader, a bi- 
weekly. 

Hosea Ballou. The Aseteni Hfjtory of UnifersaItJm 
<2nd ed . 1829^ , Richard Eddy, Uru-eersahsm to 
America (I8S4J CRS 

UEiversals, battle over: The question of the 
nature of univeisais has been disputed throughout 
ancient and mediaeval philosophy but with less 
emphaeia m modern philosophy It has important 
ramificatione in theology. Generally, it is agreed 
that the human mind has the capacity to take a 
group of somewhat similar individuals and repre- 
sent them under one general thought, or at least 
under one name Such a unity jn a manifold is 
called a universal. As to the precise nature of 
these universal’, three chief positions have been 
found .n the histoiy of thought (1) extreme re- 
alum* rnaintainj that universaU are existing 
things or essences (or in modern te'-minology, ob- 
jective values) apart from their ideas in finite 
minds and from their realixation in the individu- 
als pertaining to their class, (2) nomtnaltsm* or 
holds that universala not only have no 
reality in themselves, there is no real resemblance 
among the individual members of their class and 
there is no objective basis for the concepts bv 
which they are thought in the minds ot men, (3) 
moderate realtsm maintains a position somewhere 
between the foregoing there are no real and ac- 
tuii universala in themselves but there are actual 
universal ideas in the intellects of men and these 
concepts have an objective basis in the real sim- 
ilarities of individuals of real classes of things 
It should be noted that many variations of these 
three posit'uns are possible and have occurred hts- 
toncallv Plato* is the classic example of an ex- 
treme realist his Ideas or Intelligible Forms are 
perfect archetypes metaphysically and Jogicallv 
prior to the “many” individusls participating in 
them Thus, there is one perfect “trecness”, or 
pattern of tree, and .all individual trees share m 
some way in its nature The Neo-Platonists* 
(Plotinus, Porphyry) introduced the variation 
which would make these Ideas thoughts in the 
Divine Mind. In this they were followed by the 
Christian Fathers (Augustine, John Damascene) 
Tohn Scottus Friugena** (9th c ), Kemigiue of 
Auxerre (9th c ), Wm, of Champeaux* (11th c ), 
the School of Chartres* (12th c ) and J. Duns 
Scotus* (13th-Hth c) supported various degrees 
of extreme realism during the middle ages. With 
the revival of Piatotiism in the Renaissance* 
(Marsigl’o Fjcino*, the Mirandolas, Nicholas of 
Cusa*, the Cambridg-e PJatonists*) this form of 
realism appears again id the ISth and Idth cen- 
turies Nominalism is found iij an embryonic 
state in the sensistic theories of knowledge of 
the Sto'c* and Ep em ** poatjbly in of 


UpaniBhads 

he og a ca e f A s ot e* but cached 
a peak n the 1 h n the d a c t of Pete 
Aba a d and aga n appe a w h Wtr of Ockham 
and J B dan n the 14 h Many p f so s 

of faeci ogy n he 14 h ndlSh we e nom nal 
istic Moderate Realism is best represented in 
ancient thought by the mctjphvsics of Aristotle 
Avicenna (Ilth c ), Averroee (12th c), and St 
Thomas 'bquinas (!3th c )•* arc outstanding ex- 
ponents of this view It has remained the gen 
crally accepted teaching in Catholic philosophy 
Until the contcmpor.iry period, modern thought 
has been largely nominalistic, but its pre-occupa- 
tion with probleuns of knowledge has made clas- 
sification from this point of vievv verj difficult 
Hegel*, for instance, seems to have tended toward 
extreme realism, not because of his idealism (for 
idealists can he and frequently are nominalists) 
but beciuse of his emphasis on the concrete uni 
versa! and lack of regard for the individual In 
the twentieth centurj- there hive been noteworthy 
approaches to some form of realism This is true 
of Santayana’s* theory of esse-nces, ot Whitehead’s* 
metaphysics, and of many contemporary axioiogtsts 
who think of values* iii the objective sense 

One’s position m regard to the nature of tmi- 
versals affects one’s theology in nnny points, but 
two chief items may be mentioned In the doe 
trine of the Divinr Trinity*, the ertreinc realist 
may tend to emphisixc the distinctioii of the 
Divine Persons From Boethius* (3th c ) on 
ward the theological dcfmitiun of perwis is modi- 
fied by the amount of reality which is granted to 
substance The simc niiy be said about Divine 
relations Nominalists, on" the other hand, m- 
ditie to a minimirition of aiicli distinctim! The 
other great point of contact is found in the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist. Then, it is evident that 
realism suggests a realistic, “fundoitienlalisl” in 
terpretvtion, and nominalism usually brings about 
a vymbolic.il view iif traneubetantiatum* See 
Scholasticism 

The literature of the problem of uriiviisa's is 
very extensive Consult M De Waif. Htitory of 
M.edietal Phrttiwphy, tratisl by Mcsvesigcr (ltd 
Eng cd , 1935), 2 vols and F Ueberwe,- Oran 
driss der Cejehn/jts Iff Phitoiopbie, V Dande <0cc 
lin, 192 i 1923 J for biblioEjraphy. V J B, 

unleavened bread: The biead eaten by Jews on 
the Passover* holiday to commcinorare the evoduB 
from I'-gvpt, when the Israelites in their haste 
could not let their dough rise and baked the bread 
in tJie unleavened state B * b 

Unmoved Mover: See Ariutotle stid Anstoteh- 
BRlsm. 

Upanifhads The basic philosophic texts of 
Hinduism*, upon which all the ofthedog schools 
of Hindu philosophy are siippoted to rest. They 
are writings which record the speculations of the 
Hindu sagas upon the nature of the world and 
of ultimate reality and how man may find salva- 
tion * There are thirteen priiiupal Upaisishads, 
most ot wjiich are early, but there arc many others 
from later periods of Indian history The thir- 
teen best known art B ibad Amnyaka Ghtndogya 
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Astareya, Kcna, Mundak-a, Isa, Taittirlya, Svetas- 
vatara, Praaaa, Maitra>ana, Katha, Kaushitaki 
and Mandukya. 

S Radhaknshnan, Indian Philosophy (London, 
1923). Vol I, fi. E Hame, Thirl ten Prinetpal 
VpnnshaJs ( 1921 ) cib 

Upright, the; See forgeries. 

anm and thumroim* The Urun and Thummiin 
were objects attached to the breastplate of the 
High Priest* (Ec 28 SO) and used oy him ta 
ascertain the will of God on questions of national 
iiUDortancc. (Num 27 21) The enact nature 
of these objects is unknown for they disappeared 
at ST very early date (Ezra, 2 63) See divina- 
tion ® B 

Ursiaus, Zachanas. (153+-1583) One of the 

two authors of tlie Heidelberg Catechism*, puh- 
liahtd m 1562, under the direction of Elector 
Frederick III of the Palatinate, turnamed The 
Pious This influential symbol of the Reformed 
faith owes its nmld Calvinism raainiy to the eru- 
dition of the scholarly Urainua, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Heidelberg, while its 
fervent piety sod simplicity of language reflect 
the genius of Oltvianus, its co-author, who was a 
popular prtichcr m Heidelberg 

K SudlioEf, Oievtanus vnd Vrslnus (Elberfeld. 
1857) Tr« 

Ursula, Saint: A virgin mart; red at Cologne 
somaime before the fourth century. Details of 
her life and msitirdom are lost to us, and their 
place has been taken by several legendary accounts 
None of these liave convincing authoniy 

cv, 

Ursulines: A Catholic order of religious women, 
founded by St Angela de Merici m Brescia, Italy 
w 1535, for educating young •women The first 
female teaching order, it agon opened convents in 
Germany and France. American foundations were 
begun m Quebec (1639) and New Orleans 
(1727) CSV. 

Ushabfi: Ancient Egyptian glared figunne* in 
the shape of a roummy, placed m the tomb and 
MpLCted to cultivate the fields for the deceased tn 
the next world b-h f- 

UshaS, Usas: Vedic goddess of the dawn, the 
only goddess of importance in the Vedic pantheon 
She is celebrated m 21 hvanns in the Rig-Veda 
She is beautiful, gracious, and distinctly feminine 
in character. Sometimes regarded as mothet, at 
other times as husband of the sun god Surya. 

Cts. 

Ussher, Jaaies; (1581-1656) From 1625 the 
Archbishop of Armagh and primate of Ireland, 
returning to England for literary work in 1640 
He was one of the most learned Reformed the- 


ologians of hi8 time and propounded the chron- 
ology which was later inserted in the margin of 
the King James Version of the Bible, according 
to which the Creation was assigned to 4004 B C 

c T c 

Utllitnnaiiism ' Utilitarianism or universalistic 
hedonism*, affirms as moral standard the eirtension 
of the most possible pleasure and least pain among 
all sentient beings. Pleasure and happiness are 
used as practically synonymous terms Jeremv 
Bentham*, James Mill, and John Stuart Mill* 
were leaders of the movement, also then known at 
Philosophical Radicalism, during the first part of 
the nineteenth century They believed psychologi- 
cal hedomatn* to be self evident, and endeavored 
to show that if individuals intelligently seek what 
will bring most pleasure to themselves (egoistic 
hedonism) they will be led through the operation 
of various sanctions to promote, the general hap- 
piness* They actively cupportsd the social and 
political reforms of the time During the latter 
part of the 19th century Henry Sidgwlcfc* was the 
ablest interpreter of theoretical Utilitarianism, 
while Herbert Spencer* and Leslie Stephen gave 
Utilitarianism an ev oiutionary application All 
the Utilitarians thus far mentioned defended iadi 
vidualism, believing that every man is best judge 
of what will bring most pleasure to himself, and 
50 ought to be allowed freedom of initiative, ex- 
cept when hiB conduct will be detrimental lo 
others James MacKaye, however, in the 20th 
century in Smencanisted Socialtsm (1918) gave 
Utilitarianism a socialistic slant, claiming that 
collectivistic measures will best promote universal 
happiness Hastings Rashdall* regarded his own 
view in ethics as “Ideal Utilitarianism’’ Cf, 
Tucker, Abraham 

E A Albee, Htslory of Btigilrh Vtlittariamim 
(1902) Leslie Stephen, Jhe Viiiilnttani (1900), 5 
vols , Elie Halevy, The Growth of Philosophical 
Radicalism (Eng transi , 1928) w k w 

ntiliteriamsm, theological* Utilitarianism U a 
theory of ethics that considers moral obligation 
and moral judgment in the light of their capacity 
to produce happiness for everybody Theological 
Utilitarianism regards the common good as the 
will of God See Paley, Wm w o a 

Utnapishtim or Per-aapishtim (Haupt) The 
Babylonian Noah The story is told of his role 
in the Deluge* in Tablet XI of the Gilgamesh* 
narrative Translated with critical notes and 
commentary by Paul Haupt in E Schrader Die 
Keihnsclmfterk tend dai Also TestaiKoni 3rd cd 
(Berlin, 1908) f “ 

Utopia; See communistic settlements. More, 
Thomas 

Utraqtusts; liem-t Caliitenes See Enhemia* 
Brethren, Hussitism 
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Vac: Vedic goddess of speech, in India 

C.SB 

Vacherot, Btieime: (1809-1897) A director of 
the Ecole No-male Supenetire, He was a con- 
vinced naturalist who did not despise metaphjsieal 
inquiry An irreconcilable and unsatisfactory du- 
alism m ■which the real and the ideal are set 
against one another is typical m his thought. The 
world for him is unity, eternal and infinite, but 
laching perfection The ideal, perfection. !s in- 
compatible with reality Thus the real is not at 
all ideal, and the ideal has no reality God is for 
humanitv the category of the ideal. For Tacherot 
the concept of God arises in human consciousness 
from a combination of the ideas of tlie infinite 
and of perfection 

La mitaphysi^ae et la Silence (Pans, 1838). 3 
vols. , tif rclizmri CPatis, 1868) . Le nouveta iptrila 
altime (Pans. 1884) hh 

Vaicesika, Vaiseshika: One of the six tradi- 
tional schools of Indian philosophy, which sets 
forth an atomic theory See Hinduism. o.i,». 

Vaihin^er, Hans: (1SS2-1933) He was profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of Halle, Ger- 
many Hit mam work The Philosophy of “As-if’ 
IS a system of theoretical, practical and religious 
fictions of mankind upon the basis of an idealistic 
positivism. For him religious ideas were beautiful 
myths and useful fictions, even though knowledge 
as such has rio real truth value His “as-if” point 
of view triumphed particularly in religious phi- 
losophy. Acknowledging the aesthetic and ethical 
value of religious fictions, his philosophical view- 
point was a solution and liberation for those who 
inwardly and outwardly felt pressed by the Inert 
formulas of orthodoiy 

The Phthsopby of "As-sf (London 1P24) , F 
Lindstaedt, CrssniussssenschaUhtht Kntsi dir ilaupt 
bejngt von Vaiksngers Phslosophie des Als Ob 
(Grcifswatd, 19l4t , H HeRCnwald, Oes^vwarss 

f hslosophse uni (hrssslsehe Rellgsots (Leipzig. 1913} , 
Spiclcerbaum, Das Vashjngersche Als Ob send are 
PAetkode der hormsprorhe sn RtUgson nvd Theolegre 
(Mnochen. tP22) 

Vaisnaviam: See Vishnu, Vishnuism 

TBis'ya: The third of the four traditional castes 
of India, the Icnvest of the twice-born Supposed 
to include the merchaat-farmer class of society. 


Formed according to the myth (Rig Veda X, 90, 
12) from the thighs ot purusha'*' or cosmic mao 

c S B 

Valentine Da'y, St. ■ The early martyrologies 
mention three Saint Vaieistines on February 14th 
Many believe that the o~it especially honored i* 
Valentine, the holy priest of Rome v-ho mmistcred 
to the martyrs in the pcrBccutioo of CLaudius and 
who was himself beheaded by bun on Febiuary 
14th, about the >ear 271) 

That Saint Vilentinc is the patron of lovers is 
eafilv understood since on his feast, about the 
middle of the month, birds begin to mate And 
lovers chose the day is 'hrir fivtival and began 
to call one another “valentine” Legend at- 
tributes to him the power of he.tling lovers’ 

qUJITcis 

Another eaplanatiun states that the pagan 
youths had a kwd supertlitious custom of drawing 
the names of girls m honor of the goddess 
Februat.1 Juno, whose festival was celebrated on 
the middle of the month Several pastors sub- 
stituted the names of saints in the lists for this 
day 

Cf Butler, Uves of she Sasfiss, Ca/hosse Eneyelo 
ptdsa vol XV, p 254 

Valentinian decree; Sec clergy, 

Valentinas. Gnostic* teacher in 'Rome, c 135 
165 One ot ablest minds of his age- Valen- 
tlnian gnosticism has threefold division of per- 
sonality instead of the more umal two 

KMC 

value; (Lat , vaUre, to be strong or well) What- 
ever IS desired, liked, esteemed or approved 
Synonym good Antonyms evil*, disvaiue Val- 
ues are to be dlitinguishcd from ideals A value 
IS the actual experiencing of what is liked t an 
ideal IS the defi.iitlon or concept of whtt is (or 
ought to be) experienced at a value. Valuation it 
the aicription of ■value (likabilitj } to an experi- 
ence Evaluation is Judging a value by an ideal 
of wiiat ought to b« (a ataodard, a norm) Pay 
cholpgieaily, value has been viewed at pleasure 
(hedonism Epjcurut,** Meinoiig), fullilImeftE of 
purpose, detire or interest (voluntarism Aristoile, 
Spinoza**, Ehrenfels, Perry), rational will 
(formalism Stoics, Kant, Royce**), integration of 
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Vatictin 


vampire 


pcT^oal ty C ‘ica im, ptxfecCiomiin, lynapiu 

PU o, Hcjcl T H Grern** Boanquct) 

Values are cither intrinsic or Instrumental In- 
trinsic values are prired as ends, they are enjoyed 
for their ovin salce, independently of what they 
inav lead to Instrumental values are means to 
or causes of intrinsic values All intrinsic values 
are also instrumental, although sometimes instru- 
mentai to evil, as well as to good. Most instru- 
mental Values may also be valued intrinsically 
Thus the distinction is relative, not ahsolute, it 
13 largely a diiferencc m point of view How- 
ever, everything ej:tei''ai to a mmd is purelv tn- 
struracnul, for intrinsic value exists only as an 
actual personal consciousness of liking or interest, 
a personal enjoyment Hence, all natural things, 
processes ami events, and all economic goods and 
processes, in so far ips they arc not within the 
experience of a mirid, are purely mstnimental 
values. 

The intrinsic values may be classified, in order 
of increasing value (breadth, incliisivcnees, coher- 
ence) bodily (the joys of health and bodily ac- 
tivity — not the phyeicai existence ot the body), 
recreational (play, humor, amusement), worfc, 
(usefulness, productive employment), associational 
(co-opcratioQ or sharing with individuals or 
groups), character (a rational will, loyal to what 
18 believed best), aesthetic (beautiful, sublime, 
tragic, comic, etc.), iwclkctual (thinking, truth- 
seeking, truth-finding) religious (the holy, er- 
pefiecices of worship, co-operation with the divine, 
etc,) The intrinsic values are interdependent, 
the/ “interpenetratii” (fiverett) or coalesce. Hence 
the ideal of intrinsic value is a perJonal-sociaJ life 
in which the unique contribution of each value is 
real.ied in h&rnwnwu* interreUt,oa With ail the 
other values 

Experience moves from empirical values as 
given (vaiue-claims, apparent values) to “true” 
or “ideal” values (a coherent and critical organ- 
iiution of v.iluc experience) 

Ail philosophers hold to the aubjeetivlty of 
value its the sense that value U primarily personal 
experience. Idealists and many realists (Platonic, 
scholastic, religious) hold also to the objectivity of 
value, or, better, of the ideals to which true 
values should conform The objective ideals are 
cosmic norms (PUtonic Ideas) or purposes Sec 
axiology, conacrvatitin of values ethics i perfect} 


surnmum bonum. 

See C vor 
(1902) ; W h' 
sanqutf. The 
(19171 . W C 
S Brightman, ■ , 

A Gteeml Theao “i 


^ VI rg«4i 


if— Wentheerii 
.19) B Bo- 

flnd y^lae 
. (191BJ , E. 

' R B Ferry, 
, J laird. The 

WerlpMeiifphie 


,, yatue iix-vl 

fiiea of Vdldf ( 1929 ) , J Hessen, - -t' — 

(IPJT). J Dewey. Theory of Valwtiton U«t Euc 
of Unified Sojeitee, 11, 19J9) . art, ■Vjloi lo J- 
Eerriter Mwa, Eiccwiwno de !a fuoiefus U94l) 


SS.B. 


vampire: A ghost who suck* the blood of tne 
living 'A normal person might become a vam- 
pire unwillinglj if a tat ahoald chance to jump 
over hia corpse before it was buried. The super- 
stition seems to have origiuatcd in central Europe 


m the nnddle ago The wo d it^df u probiUy 
SI awc- ^ ^ 

'Vanir* biorse mythol, name of a group of gods, 
including Jfjord, Frey, Freyja, and possibly 
others who dwell in Vanahtira De'ties of wealth, 
frintfulnesg, commerce, they were supposed to 
have quarrelled with the other gods led by Odin*, 
a myth possibly reflecting the oppoaition of rival 
cults R B B 

VariiEia: Sky god of Vedic Hincuism He was 
the guarantor of rsni*, the God of law and order 
in the world His most notable feature was his 
concern for the moral law He was all-seeings 
could discern efen the inner heart of tnan, he 
was the punisher of sin, but was also gracious to 
forgive. Noblest of all the Vedic divmit.es, pos 
sessing all the qualities that might have led to his 
supremacy as an ethical, monotheistic deity, Varu- 
na’s power and influence waned until he became 
a relatively unimportant Lord of the waters 
Ahura Maxda* m Persia stetas from the same 
original Aryan divinity See Aiyan religion 

C.S.B 

Vasndeva : A variant name of Vishnu and of 
Krishna** c.s.b 

Vatican: The official rcsideaice of the Pope* in 
Vatican City It compnsee the papal apartments, 
the apartments of prelates, officials, and staff, 
apartments of state, numerous chapels, the famous 
Vatican Library, archives of the Catholic Church, 
five museuniB of antiquities, two art galleries, a 
polyglot printing press, and an aationomical ob- 
seryatory See Papal States cv 

Vatican Council' The Twentieth Ecumenical* 
Council of the Catholic Church. Psus IX* an- 
nounced in 1867 hi* intention of convoking a 
general council, the first since Trent When a 
report circulated that a definition of papal infal- 
libility* was expected of the Counal, an anti-in- 
fallibility campaign was started under the leader- 
ship of DbUingei*, a leading German bistoiian 
About Seven hundred bishops were present at the 
opening on December 3, 1869. The dogmatic 
constitution “Dei films” on creation, revelation, 
faith, and the relationship of faith and reason was 
promulgated on April 24-, 1870. The debate on 
papal prerogatives was lively and lasted from 
May to July A large majoritv held that a 
definition of infallibility was in order A notable 
minority, consisting principally of German, Aua- 
tro-Hnngarian, Preach and North American bish- 
ops opposed such a step. The members of thia 
minority with but few- exceptions were not op- 
posed to the doctrine but considered its definition 
inopportune The majority prevailed and the dog- 
matic constitution “Pastor aeternas” was promul- 
gated on July 18, 1870 la it in addition to 
papal infallibilitv, the doctrine of the primacy 
was formulated. With the outbreak of the Franco 
Prussian War the memberahip of the Council 
dwindled and on October 20, 1S70 the meetings 
were suspended after only a fraction of the pro- 
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Valko 


Veronica 


fram hjd l>ern ccnjp ftcd Ttr nfil Ti Ijty de 
r« ixxj aned tit kJi qf the O d Catho a* 
Set 2 nooJ enou* chu bci P<^pc 
C Butlo Tbt V*t *n Lat u ( P30) 1 U 

■EAR 

Vatke, Wilhelm; (1806-1382) Professor of the- 
ology dt the University of Berlin As a liberal 
theologian he dtvelciped the tools m the method- 
ical improvement of historical criticism. He had 
ti struggle tor a long time against the opposition 
of orthodox theology, especially of E W Heng- 
stenberg’s* He not onlv tooK sympathetic cog- 
nizance of natural science, but also exhaustively 
treated the psychological appearance of religion 
in. human self consciousness 

Dir ivchgion dvi -ihtijt TsstarnsnU (Bcriin. 1835), 
Die mcKSchitchs EriiAei/ ill ihtevi Perh.-iliiir Z"r 

Shudi U'd ZUT gutthchiH Crude (Berlin '841), 
G S Pteiss, llistoTiseire I. t r- i , ,, - 

Testament (Bonn, l&8o) . ■ 

allgemcim phtlosaphtscee 

(Bonn, 1888) , S H BencePe, Witisetm VatKe in 
sesaim Lei/en stid seitte'i Sehttfleti (Bonn, 1833), 

B B 

Vaughan, Henry: (1622-1695) English poet, 
noteworthy for a collection of religious poems, 
XtUx Sctaidlans (1650-55), written largely under 
the infiuente ot George Herbert* nwc, 

V3y« eVata). There are two Vedtc words for 
wind, Vayu and 5^‘ita, and both are used also for 
the w.nd god in Vedic Hinduism Vayu is said 
to he used mere commonly as the god name, 
though in the RIg-Veda there is but one entire 
hymn to Vjju and two to Vita, c.bb 

Vazquee, Gabriel' (1S+9-1604-) Spanish Jesuit 
and theologian, whose works are distinguished for 
their critical acumen, historical information, and 
boldness of view e.a r 

vectorial psychology : See psychology, schools 

of 

Vedanta: The best known and most popular 
formulation of Indian philosophy One of the 
traditional six philosophic schools As expounded 
by Shinkara*, (qiica 800 A-D ) in his comtnen- 
tarv on the Vedanta Sutras, there is but one real. 
Brahman. The phenomenal •world is illusion It 
has only seeming reality, as have also the ap- 
parent individual selves of the world. There is 
truly but one self, Brahman-Atman Ignorance of 
the oneness of the self with Brahman* is the 
cause of ismsara* or rebiith which it alto only 
illusory Knowledge then of the identity of the 
soul with Brahman is the key to saivatiou • Vifho 
knows, “that, soui art thou,” is emancipated from 
the wheel of existence. He has attained 
vtohshid* 

Shankara, it is true, recognized a lower as well 
as a higher knowledge. On the lovrer piane, 
Brahman become* the personal Brahma and by 
the techniques of sacrifice and worship union with 
Brahma may be achieved But it i* only a tem- 
porary salvation Final emancipation comes only 
by the knowledge of identity with Brahman 

As in'eTpneted by iUiivimi"i'' about 1100 A-0 


also 0 a commen aiy on the Vedanta Surras it 
becomes a qua fied moniwn, >« hladrjsrta The 
phenomerial word and incTT dua sou have real 
existence, though apa from B ahman he- could 
not do Bo Thiy are the body of Brahman 
Ramanuja believed in the continuing eiistence of 
emuncipatid souls, and !i,ilva'i(!n or nnkiha was 
attained through hhaktt* or the -way of faith and 
love toward God 

S Radhalrisimjn, Indsan PhsiosopPij (London. 
1923, 19271, 2 vois , Also S D»sGupta. lititwj 
ol Irdia', Phthsvpht tCinibriduc 1922, 19321, vols 
I and II, Paul Dcussen, fkt Vedanta (1912) 

c 3 B 

Vedas’ Ancient scriptures of India held to be 
sTuU* or the very revealed word of divinity. They 
go back to the early tenturni, of Aryan migration 
into Ind,a, some of the hvmns doubtless having 
been in use bifore the arrival m Ind.a There 
arc four Vedas, the b.isic Rig-Ved.a* upon which 
the remaining three dcpiitii to a cotisidcrabk de 
gree, the Sama-Vtda* or Chant-Veda, the Yajur- 
Veda* and the late Atharva-Vedu*. Theorttically 
the htir Hindu s-icrcd writings serve but to clu 
cidate turthcr the teichinga of the Vedas Actu 
ally they art. but little utid by modem Hmdijs 
savt the Arya-S imrgists who rtp'Cii’tit a “Hick to 
the Vedas movement”, iJyiranda Saratvali*, the 
founder, evolved an mlerpif UCiun of the sacred 
texts which linds in them the all »u,hricnt source 
of all that IS of ’'ali'c m his versiun of Hinduism* 
which IS t-sentially monotheistic 

So B.icr«d Were the Vcoii at the time the Laws 
of Minu* took form that no low caste man might 
heap or rcciti them undtr ptnalty of baying 
molten metal pnuicd into his taro or hit tongue 
cut out c s B 

Vedic relijtion. See Hinduism, 

Vendidad. A priestly code in the Avcits*, pre- 
scribing certain puritieSUons, penances, and ex- 
piations, B< ginning with the cie.ition, the gnidtn 
age, and the liood, it iJ4.ils with ugriculturc, buridl, 
civil and penal law, puiihcationa after contact 
With a corpse and other impurities, comrncsidation 
of the dog and of the cock, etc. r a e 

veneration of relics; Sec images, ttlic 

veneration of saints' See taints, veneriition of, 
ancestor worship, hero Worship, KOftj patron 
saints 

vengeance; See asylum, blood icvcngc, law 

venial sin: .bee mcirtal and venial sin, ein 

Venus; An Italic goddess of gardens, who wai 
identified with the Greek Aphrodite, goddess of 
love and beauty Almost all the mytha about 
Venus consequently belong tu Aphrodite, whose 
character was much lete simple v, a ax 

Veronica, Saint; (Incorrectly derived from 
verum tkan, true image) A legendary wemsn, 
who gradually became avtocuitcd with a famous 

pictnrt of Chn* clut belongs to the twelfth cci 
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Terse 


TennoM 


tury Botii Vergnica and the picture were woven 
into the story of Christ’s passion. Traces of the 
legend mount to the fourth century, but without 
eonneoticn With the passion The association, 
with the passion comes only in the late Middle 
Ages ^ 

verse division of the Bible: While the Vulgate 
wiB divided into chapters early in the thir- 
teenth century by Stephen Langton*, the further 
division of the chapters into verses was begun by 
Robert Esticnne (Stephanus, the Latin form of his 
name, used m oubUc-ition), the French printer, in 
his fourth edition (very rare) of the Greek N T , 
ISSI, in which he broke the text into 7959 verse 
patagrapha This was followed by William Whit- 
tingham at Geneva in his revision of the NT in 
1557, and m the Geneva Bible of 1560 was ex- 
tended to the O T and the Apocrypha See chap- 
ters and verses of the Bible * J <3 

versions of the Bible, ancient ' The transla- 
tions ol tlie Bible into other languages provide 
valuable help to the student who seeks the exa« 
form of the original wording of the scriptures 
Xn tbe ■-aae of the 0-T., early versiuna compensate 
somewhat tor the lack of early Hebrew manu- 
scripts*' In the NT, the ancient translations in- 
crease our knowledge of its transmission by indi- 
cating the geographical locution of particular 
forms of the tert These vetaions came into being 
spontunLousIy, to sene missionary needs or the 
devotional life of those who did not know the 
original language of the scriptures The earliest 
and freest tianslationa were in time replaced by 
“official” cnurch versions 

I Versions of the Old Testament The impor- 
tant apcient translattons of the O T. in their ap- 
proximate chronological order follow 

t The Septuagmt fOrsek) is the most impor- 
tant of all versions of the O-T Made in Alexan- 
dria by various translators who worked from 
about the 3rd to the iitst century BC, lU parts 
vary widely m linguistic level and degree of lit- 
eralness, Ongen’s edition (The Hexapla*) led to 
the corruption of the Greek by the Hebrew The 
common symbol for this version is LXX*, more 
than 2000 of its manuscripts (trom the 2nd to the 
16th century) have been catalogued- 

2. The Old Latin, so-vaUed to dUtitiguwh it 
from the later Latin vulgatc, was m existence at 
the end of the 2fld century A.D. This version is 
relatively unimportant in the OT. since it is a 
translation from the LXX and exists only in frag- 
mentary manuscripts 

3. The Pttshitta* (Synac) was the standard 
OT ol Syrian Christians, it probably is as old as 
the 2nd century and was made from the Hebrew. 
However it was later revised by the Septuagmt 
text, which dimin!i.h« its usefulness somewhat ^ 

4. The Syro-Hexaplar (Syriac) was translated 
from Origen’s edition of the LXX in 617 AD 
by BEshof Paul of Telia, who preserved the enri- 
cnl notations of Or. gen’s Greek text By this 
means, scholars are able to -emovc much of_ the 
corruption of post-Ongen Septuagmt manuscripts. 


This versina, therefore, is of great value in the 
study of the Septuagmt 

5 Four Coptic (Egyptian) versions of the OT 
exist The oldest of &ese, the Sahidic or Thebaic, 
was made in Southern Egypt from the LXX m 
the Ind century. It aids in attiinmg a farm of 
the Greek text older than Origen. The Bohairic 
or Memphitic was made in Northern Egypt at 
least a century or two later. We have but a few 
fragments of the Fayumic and Akhmimic versions 
of the O T 

6 The Latin Vulgate was made by Jerome* 
toward the end of the 4th century Jerome made 
three translations of the Psalter, each one closer 
to the Hebrew, but it was the second, not the 
third of these, that won its wav into the official 
Vulgate Throughout the area of the Protestant 
O T Jerome translated from the Hebrew, and 
wished to omit the apocryphal* books entirely, 
but he did translate two of them (Judith and 
Tobit**'), and the others were added later This 
Latin Vulgate became the commonly accepted Bible 
of the West through the Middle Ages, it exists 
in. as many as 8000 manuscripts. In genera! 
Jerome's version is a witness to the Massoretic 
Hebrew text (see Masorah), and gains in value 
from Its position as the earliest extensive witness 
to th's torm of the text 

7 Minor versions of the O.T Under this 
heading may be grouped the Gieek versions other 
than the LXX, and the Gothic, Ethiopic, and 
Armenian, Greek versions were made about the 
2nd century AD by Aqusla, Symmaebus, and 
TheodotioD, the first being closest to the Hebrew, 
and ail being included in Origen’s Hevapla Only 
fragments remain. The Ethiopie, Gothic, and 
Armenian were made from the LXX about the 
4th century AD, and are exUnt today. 

11 Versions of the New Testament. 

1 The Old Latin version of the N T origin- 
ated by the end of the 2nd century, probably m 
Africa, and exists in at least two forms, which 
are usually called the African and the European 
Latin The “Itala” of older studies was shown 
bv Burkitt to be Jerome’s Vulgate, The Old 
Latin is of primary importance in the study of 
the text of the NT. The “African” was used 


by Cyprian*. 

2 The Diatessaron* was a harmony ot tne 
gospels made by Tatian* about 160 AD The re- 
cent discovery of one page of it in a Greek manu 
script of the 3rd century m Syria strengthens the 
hypothesis that it was made in Greek and trans- 
lated into Synac Aside from this leaf it is 
known in an Armemsn. veision of St. Ephrem s 
commentary and less accurately m an Arabic 
translation recently edited by Marmaidji _ 

3 The Old Syriac, so-called to distmguisii it 
from the Peshitta, exists in two manuscripts in 
variant forms These codices, the Smaitic and 
the Curetonian Synac MSS, belong in the front 
rank of textual witnesses The text they repre- 
sent is probably no later than 200 A D. and 
can he assigned to Syria with '=^ttamty 

4 Five Egyptian (Coptic) versions of the N 1 
are known today. The oldest of these is the 
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versions 


1 tL. 


Sih d f otn Sou he a E?yp I ma7 he as early 
a he 2nd en y A D The Boha vc s on 

I ora No hern £gyp wa e den ly the d ra nan 
e s on of the a pe <3 n e t has he he 
majw p a e a on Ka wa on y n pa t a e 

the Fayumie, Atthnumic, and Middle Egyptian 
version! , some of these may be older than the 
Bohairic or as old aa the Sahidic, the Akhminiic, 
for example, exists in two fourth tentury tnaan- 
sv-ripts The Bohairic is well and favorably 
known for its support of Hort’a Neutral Text; all 
the other versions listed this far have strong non- 
Ntutral elements 

S The Armenian version was made at least by 
400 A,D. from a source whose text was close to 
that of MSS Theta, S6S, and 700 The Old 
Georgian version was made from the Armenian 
and shares its ijualiiy, a quality which Streeter 
called Caesarean 


6 The Batin Vulgate was a revision of the Old 
Latin made by Jerome after 380 AD. In the 
gospels, Jerome seems tq have used a Greek man- 
uscript of the type of Siaalticusj in Acts, one 
similar to Alexandrinus (See Codex Slnaiticuss 
Codex Alexandrinus ) The text of Jerome’s revi- 
jion is the official text of the Roman Church since 
the action of the Council of Trent* in 154S 


7 Minor Versions of the NT.’ The Gothic, 
Ethiopic, and Syriac Peshitca versions are def- 
initely secondary In origin and Importance. Or- 
iginating in the 4th to the Sth eentwriee, they are 
close to that form of the Greek text which Hctt 


called Syrian Of the mmor Syriac versions, the 
Harklean made in 616 A D is an important noa- 
Neutral witness, and the Palestinian leotionary 
of the I3th century contains a small pe'centage of 
early readings Sec translations of the Bible. 

A General K Lake Tie Text of the Acir Tei 
lament <6th ed„ rev by Silva New, London, Riv- 
mgtons 1938) , L Vaganav, An Introducston ia lie 
Textual Crntcts-m of the New Testameni (Irans by 
S V Miller, London, 1937) , 1 M Pnet, The 
AnctJSry of <i«r Fnilub BtbU (9th ed. 1934) , B O, 
Kenyon, Our Btbie And the Aaeient JManttic'ipts 
(4th ed . l94(y , H W Robinson, The Bible in ui 
Aneitni end Sngltsh Versions (Oxford. 1940) , C 
R Gregory, Texikttltk des Neaen Teslamentes, vol 
II (Leipaig. 1903). 

B By versions ( 1 ) The SeptBagint, A Rahlfs, 
St^uagmta (Stuttgart, Privilegu-rte WufttemburKi»che 
Bibelanstalt 1935) , A E. Brooke and N McLean, 
The Old Testament in Creel according la the Text 
of Codes Vasteeaus (Cambridge, 1906- ) , ste the 

various Septttaginsa Siudien of the Gottingen Septua- 
grata Unternehmuii^ (2) Old Latin- Adolf Julicber, 
itala, Das Pfeue Testamml tn Ahlateimse her IJeier 
hefirung Voi, I, Matthaus Beaneehumj Vol Jl, 
Marcus Evangshum (Berlin, 19J8, 1940j. (J) Xatm 
Vuteate A Gasquet, Bihiia Sacra taxSa latsnam 
Rfl/gar/rw Verstonew (Rome' Vatican. i936- ) . j 

Wordsworth and H I White, Mounm Teitamsmum 
Demintnoslri lent Chnstr laitite, teeundurt editionem 
Sancti ad eaatcum manuscrtptoruvi hdem 

rer«jjsr/l t Oxford, 1889; ) (4) Syriac Diatesiaron; 

M J. Lagrange, ImrsdutUon a V etude du Peouveau 
Testament Manuel de ctittqae lesiuelle da Mosuueau 
VfC'Jwfnf II Critique rationtile (Pans, 1935), pp 
184 202 ! O. P l^rmardn, Diatessaron de Tatien 
(Beirut Impnraerie Catholique, 19J3) (yj The 
^ A ? G Bufkitt Boaiteelton da^Mephar* 

reshe (Cambridge, 1904 ) (6) The Egyptian Glop, 

tic) versions Sahidic—G Horner. ThV Coptic Ver. 

Southern Dialed 

(Oxford, 1911-1934) H Thompson, The Coptic 
VarstOB of the Afts of the Apostles and lit Paaltae 


Ep e n he Seh d la Carab dpe 93 

Boha G Ho n The C p Ve n of he Pita 
Te anen n i Is O u. a d 

Mimpf!) and- B b Ox o <i H9 90 \ Ocn 

c ill art c and o d ? A Va haid^r Cc 
cuarS p cdsV n aped albc 
R V B ii 9 9 9 2 Le l<»n 950 

1955), Jean Simon in Lt hiuittjn 09'4n , H 
liiompson. The C^spei o-f Sf John aecordin^ 0 
thi Earhfjt Copi.c Ms (LoadA'a, <7) ^nd 

{SI Armenun and Old Gfe,gor.sin, ^ Lyonnet in 
M J Lagraw^ CfiUqm lextueilt (Pans, 1955) 
<9l S;riac Pcsiutt-i Pusey Gwvntam, Tti*A euan 
$;incsum uxta ssmpisum sy’^ofurti tfrswnem 
(Oxford, L9OI) , Tbs Ncus Tesianant jrt ^yrtac (L&n 
don. 1905-1920), (lOj ITie Syro Hesaphr A M 
Cenaili^ Codsx jyrc-bsxaphrs} ambri/\S'ipuj ph&fo 
trthograpbicc ednus (MiUn ATibrosun I ferarv 
1S74) (U) Gothic W StrLitbet^,, Dxt (.'ie>Sfscb£ 

B/bet (2nd cd , I-ictdclberp, *l9l9) . C ^S7 

S Fnednehsen, The Cgrj/on <1/ the (7/^sfie^i 

(Oxford, 1926 ) (12) EthiOpic sfre C R Gregorys 

Ttxiktsitk « c c 

vergtehun^spsyeboiDgie; See psychology, schools 
of. 


vespers: The early evening hour of the Divine 
Office*' Bee evensong. xrh 

Vesta: Chief of the Roman household divinitic!, 
perhaps originally the hearth-lifr, ignw m foeo 
The lignflicance of the hearth for warmth and 
food is central The hearth-fire of the king’s 
house later became the '‘Ti mple”of Vesta, and 
after the king! were bjnishttl, the place of his 
daughters, guardians of the fire, was taken by 
Vestil Virgins, officially appointed by the state 
Cf. Hestia. tom 

Vestal Virgins' Guardians of the perpetual fire 
in the Airuim of Vesu, At first four In number, 
but later six Their service lasted tor thirtv years 
(ca 6-36) during •which time they wee forbidden 
to marry Tlicy had many royal prerogatives, for 
example, lictora preceded them on the streets and 
even the highest magistrates made ways they had 
reserved scats at public games, anti if a criminal 
on the way to cieuition encountered a Vestal, he 
was automatically pardoned a'ld set free. 

r-o M 

Vestiariao eontrover*')' ■ A rontroversy over 
clerical dress in sixteenth century England. The 
initial phase occurred nt ISW -when John Hooper 
objected to the requirement la the new ordinal 
prepared by Cranmer that candidates for ordina- 
tion appear In white vestnie'its. The controversy 
Wis revived in 1564- when Elisabeth sought to 
enforce uniformity of clerical dress. w«h 

vestments: Chiistu-m vestments arc a particular 
example of a widetpread custom of retaining in 
ceremonial use (clvic or religious) styles of cloth- 
ing otherwise discarded They have developed 
further in church use, and lerve to emphatue the 
office rather than the man, to express the dig 
nity of worship, anti to preserve histeitc continuity 
The chief vestments come from the Roman daily 
dress of the 1st century — a tunic and closk—which 
sfier the disuse of the toga was worn on offleial 
occasion! as well Since the adoption of trousers 
about the 7th century thsst&e gjtiraoata survive as 
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■vetjirjf 

illi* »nd h icb e J c L tin ajtda ttl bmiir) 

N f)iiQi Ca ti fi It fo PC, htn f ornin cn 
bccime the stoic and maniple** In the East the 
ciiisuSle It ppeti ill fiDiit, and oiten -ftuTn -without 
lib outside of the Euchirist In the West it is 
open it the side (in modern usage often much 
curtailed), and is the primary eucharislic vest- 
merit for other v-rvices lestmuitb derived fioni 
the "ilh are •Horn — surplice^, cotta, or roetiet The 
monastic habit ■«• ii sinisla>-]j' forinal red fiom 
'Aa'-Uman’a dreis, t’um iiaonaatic sourcei cocnes 
the cape, an ormniuplcd clolit worn for various 
snemn function' In 'lie later Middle Ages hoods 
or capes worn at or the surplico for convenience 
developed into iri'igma — Iii.n« the tippet and 
hood of AsiitllciTi clergy, the ehmittri, q£ Anglican 
and moaiotti or irancullettum of Roman Bishops 
Most Protestants iliiindoned vestments, though 
Scandinavian and sonu, other Luthciana retained 
the alb and cha.nblo. But the gown commonly 
■worn by the proEvi^iuii d tiaases in the 16th cen- 
tury bteame m effect a vc'tnient, about 1900 the 
fi-octc loat stirted on a j'nnlir development, but 
the govin or some ot the older vestnittits are now 
often used In J’nf land vestments vvcic retained 
tfi principle it the Reform ition , but in practice 
lU (Xtept till* surplicu inJ cope wcie disused until 
the l‘Hh ci'it'i'j S''e 'dvnh«m 

J Briun 5 j I , I'ii //mr 'iji Ite Cnutanduus (ISO?;, 
P Dear'ner, V ii Orrj-nf 'ti of ihe IJjewur (ISOS) 

n K a 

vesfry : 1 ) A room ittached to a church in which 
the vcs'nint'i altar ornainente, aacramental ves- 
sels and piitjh re,!i,tir arc kept, it is the plate 
Ot vcstii's (t'tritdr'u-**,) ttie clergy; 2) It la also 
used as thi p! ict of nicetirg ot the parish coun- 
cil, aUo cailtd the Vestry The powers of the 
Vestry arc the toiitiol of pari'ih funds, authoriza- 
tion of chi'ijt'ts m or rtpair of the fabric of the 
church, flection of ceiti'n office is {mclL,ding the 
vestry ckrk), Vvtrjes in England also retained 
cirtJiu c'mI powers, t g-., control of poor law ar- 
ringi mints, fsom the reign of Elizabeth down to 
t'le htginmiijr ut tne nmdeenth century, 

»• ws 

■Viaticum; 'Iht Holy Ciitrununion administered to 
-1 pel I'll It the pi, (lit of duitli, not tu be confused 
with tilt utrirudit of Estrtiiic Unttion* 

ac. 

vicar' In fiigll’h Eecleuaitical law*, the priest 
(d a p.iri'ih thu tithes of wh*ch arc owned by the 
luijhnp"', a spiritual torpervion nr a layman, any 
uitU'nKtiU i-d a hem See* who is nut .v rector*' In 
Amcric i in tiir Fplicopal Church, tlie priest m 
ciurgi, of a cti ipci within a parrh, or m chaige 
of a palish of wri'ch the bish ip is the ie,tor 

r J B 

vtcilf apoctolic' riirmvrly a bishop" who wa» 
ddeg tteil bv the pope to have, ccrtiin jwiisdiction- 
al vutlionty outsid. Sus dioctst hSow in the 
]Iom.in Ca'holic C'hlirc'i 1) a prelate* coininiB- 
sioned to jdiwni ter v.iLjiit sees or to discharge 
the fimaiuri* of a dij.vbk‘d tiificcBanj or 2) m 
certain mi'nioriary countries a titular bishop dtle- 


Vmcexit 

gated by th P pe for the gor of the 

Ch nrb there fj-*- 

Vicai of Chfisf The Pope*, a title that refer* 
to the doctrine that the Pope is representative of 
Christ as head ot the church on earth, 

T J B 

vicar- general. In the Church of EngUtid* a 
layman, chancelor to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury or York, -whcr acts as his deputy m certain 
legal matters such as, institution to benefices*, 
provjnckl appointments to the episcopate, and 
n.air.sgts In the Roman Cathol.c Church* the 
deputv of a bishop la junsdictional msttersi the 
name after Trent for the aicbdeacon* v jb 

vicarious suSermg: See atonement in Christian- 
itv, aacf'ifice, iaiv^tion. 

Victor. Saict, mystics of See mystics of Saint 
Victor 

Vidhi; A rule or formula, sacred precept or 
scripture p a M 

Vienne, Council of. The Fitteenth Ecumenical* 
Council of the Catholic Church (1311-1312) ■was 
called by Clement V to treat of the suppression of 
the Knights Templar*, a crusade, the reJorm of 
morals, and the defense of ecclesiastical liberty 
The aVs of the councl have disappeared almost 
entirely It retused to condema the Templars un- 
heard, voted money for a crusade, condemned the 
errois of Peter John Olivi, and issued reform 
decrees. r a.k 

vigil' (Lat, tijgilii, night watch) Originally the 
night office of festivals (see matins), later the 
penitential observance of ttte nay beiore certain 
festivals E R B 

Vioaya School See Buddhist Termmology. 

Vsneeat de Paul, St.; (lS81-16b0) French 
priest, founder of the Congregation of Priests of 
the Mission (Vincentians or Lazamts), of the 
Sisters oi Chanty* and of the Ladies of Charity 
In the revival of Catholicism m seventeenth cen- 
tury Fiance, there is no brighter name than that 
of this poor shepherd boy who became the father 
of the poor, a restoier of the clergy, amd the 
great saint of ‘‘le grand Slide ’’ See foundling 
asylums K A » 

Vincent, J, H . See Sunday School nrovement in 
the United States 

Vincent o£ I-enns. A “religious” of the earlv 
Church (died cir -H-O), best known for his Com- 
nwittorium, in which Christian faith is discussed 
and tests are suggested for orthodox belief Sue 
cinctly summed up in the phrase, giiod nb gtie, 
g'tiod semper f quod eh ortrs^htiSj the Vincentian 
canon has been widely employed in historic Chris- 
tianity Another phrase from Vincent, non rova 
led none, has also been used extensively to de 
scribe the rel.ltiou of Christian faith to newer 
forma of expression w N r 
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Vmet 


y isiiiiu 


Vmet Alexandre (1797 8+7) Siv a theolog- 
an bu t h 3 thtology on a K an fa h n 
he an onomy of he nd du ons cn e f om 
wh I he dedu ed he ne e s y f comp etc e 
S OU3 b 7 e pa a n q{ ch h and a e 
and the duty of testing ilt traditional doctrines 
by direct personal experience. See Prommel 

■W « B 

Virgin birth’ There are many instancCB of anu- 
3ual, miraculous and supernatural conceptions in 
the history of religions Emptiasia upon the vir- 
ginity of the mother is relatively rare In simple 
cultures conception might occur tJirough contact 
with the elements or objects of myatenous potency 
such as amulets, fetishes or images** Stones of 
divine parentage gave added prestige or authority 
to many men in the lands bordering on the Medi- 
terranean in ancient times The rulers of Fgypt 
were sons of the high god, RC Zeus and Apollo 
fathered some of the most illustrious men of 
Greece and Rome including Plato, Alexander, 
Apcllanius of T}an.a and Augustus. In these 
cases the virginity of the mother was not impor- 
tant Supernatural intervention attended the con- 
ceptions of Isaac, Samson and John the Baptist m 
the Biblical story The materials for the body 
and spirit of Zoroaster were brought from heaven 
bv the Amesha Spentas*, made into the sacred 
liquor, haoma*, inUed with the milk of ummpreg- 
nated cows and fed to the parents of the prophet. 
The embryo of Mahavira*, founder of Jainism, 
took form in the -womb of a BrJhman lady The 
god Indra* transferred it to a mother of more 
aristrocratic and wealthier lineage Gotama Bud- 
dha* surveyed the world from the Tusita heaven 
and chose the woman for hts linai rebirth These 
conceptions were miraculous or at least unusual, 
but all of the mothers were married 

Romulus was certainly virgin born since he 
was the child of a Vestal* priestess and the god 
Mars The Zoraastnan* prophets who appear at 
the close of each millennium of the last age of 
the World art ronctived by virgins impfegnated 
by the seed of Zoroaster while bathing in an 
Iranian lake The account ot the conception of 
Jesus m Luke’s Gospel follows tlie pattern of 
supernatural intervention as in the conception of 
Isaac or John the Baptist Matthew’s account, 
however, stresses the virginity «( Mary* although 
the claim to virgin birth nuns the genealogical 
argument of the gospels by wmeh Jesus has status 
as Messiah* by descent from Oavid through 
Joseph The doctrine of Virgin Ruth was uni- 
versally accepted by the middle of the second cen- 
tury It was necessary to insist upon it then 
since only the union of the divine and human es- 
sences in him could make Jesus art adequate savior 

A.It H. 

Virgin Mary. The place of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, In Christian thought and devotion is baaed 
on the meaning of her unique position as the 
human mother of Incarnate God, rather than 
upon the N T , or upon apocryohal gospels (c.g > 
Rroto-fTiujgcIioo of St. Jaroe*) or upon patristic 


op n ons (e g the mu on h R e a Ju n 
MjnttSInu h on 

sdcaonofh rr g Ih fo n 
he N I 0 he E e ed V g n Morv e few and 

h n m n gh Ex p ii h In an y 

Narratives in St. Luke which spi,ak of her accep 
tance of her vocatiov as Mother ct Chiist, she is 
present in the background ut e,tntl 

With the devdopmtnC of the cultus of the 
saints*, devotion to her held a Jiiit place that was 
enhanced bj the dcvinon of the Counvil if 
l!.phe,us* (+31) which eciilescd; iti atO ntivn on 
the question r used by th- Ne'tcirnnv*, the unity 
of the Person of our Lord, in vonroctirin with 
their Urm, Cirisloio/ios 1 lie dccl.ion ir. faviur 
of St Cyril’s* tend, TAedfolm (hnr.altv. God- 
bearer, and thus let liable to m.sumkratanding 
tfian Maltr Z>ei or Mothe- of Gmit, was based 
on affirmation of the reality underlying the com 
rnuntf^i^tio . This UJt'ii r.’ii.dirip of her 

honour war assured by the ae-cis.u.i el II Nieto 
against excess (Hu Mariolatf) ) By the 7th 
century least days m her honmir m the cilenJ-ir 
included her Nativitv, the I’unficatton, the iVn 
punciatiiati*, and the Filling a\st«p. In the Fist 
her cultus has alwayv hi cii tb>,o to th, L tiijgv* 
while 111 the West alter lOOtl there taiiir a eertain 
siparateon of her cultus from liivotion to t'hrjst 
(in votive inifsts*, the Litt'e Gfim, the .1 ngv tiis*, 
the Rosary* and the .Salve Ri„iiiaJ, It, doctrine 
St Mary is icgarded as fvtiiivnij, 'hv topunst of 
humanity to De.ty as in the Chureli and the 
Chnstnn soul She is rtgirdeii as the lirvt of the 
saints who in hir life was pretinmctit in purity 
and (ihcditiite and vvhu now, Imai'e she .thcadv 
enjoys the Beatific Vision*, n ptniiunetit m 
prayer Pious opinums havi vtitid tlu" ,n terms 
of her siiqleasnese, her perpetu il virgiinty, her me- 
diaturihip and her bodily ,irsi'mptif!n~-thr first 
three cil these being nutters of tntb fir Rom.m 
Catholin. Dcfinrcion of the tiriktaricst led to the 
medieval contforer.sy in which thi bcotiat'* upheld 
the Irnmaculate Conception* as igtiust the Thum- 
nbs*, thft view tliot bv the tnluipatcd Btents of 
Christ Mary wa* preserved from, rather than 
freed from, ongitial sin*, a putitton made matter 
of faith by Papal bull of 1.8^4, heft Marv, eult 
ofj Sabbatinu yivilrge fj b 

virtualism: Sec Lord’s .Supper 

virtUCI, seven See seven virtues, 

Vishnu ‘ A rchtivfly minnr sun god in the Vedas, 
one ot the Adltvas**, Vithnu became the supreme 
god of the great Vishiimtc or Vaitnava* sect of 
tllnduism*. He is thv Priiervvt in the Hindu 
Trud m which Brahma* is Creator, and khiva*, 
Destroyei. 

Tradition lUy Vnhnu is held fo have appeared 
in many different me arna thins*, inthjdmg tome in 
animal or half animal form, as the fi»h, and lor- 
tnise, the boar, the mari-lion 'rhe greater incar- 
nations Of avatau are Krivhna, R-msa, amidha*’, 
representing an attempt to aasjiniUte Btiddhtsm to 
Vishnuism t ind Kalki is yet to came, bee 
Naxiyaiu. 
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Vishnuism, Vajgnavistn: Oue of the two ma^or 
sects of Hinduism*, which center about 
the worship of the great personal god Vishnu* or 
some one or more of his incarnations, of whom 
Krishna snd Raima** are the most important Its 
bosinnings aie to be found wefj back m the pre- 
CVistian era "I he Bhagavad-Gita* is perhaps its 
noblest literary expression Its fuller develop- 
ment came under Ramanuja* and Ramananda* 
leaders of the two principal subdivisions of the 
sect Ocher subdivisions are the Madhvas, dating 
from tfe 13th century, the Vallahha-Charvas, and. 
the Chtitanjjs from the 16th century In gen- 
eral the Vishnu worship is of the bhakfi* type, 
and some i.ubsects have carried it to an extreme 
which has ofiendeJ the moral sensibilities of most 
cultured Indians In ds more advanted forms it 
IS essentially monotheistic in belief and practice. 

css 

vjsions: Visual imagery which impresses its be- 
holder with ha meaningful and objective charac- 
ter yet which IS without the appropriate sense 
stimulus or physical presence. In psychological 
structure and origin visions are not unlike dreams 
and are not necessarily pathological. They may 
be norma! dreams or vivid memories or vigorous 
imaguitnga 

In religion the term refers to a not uncoKimoti 
experience of persons under the infiuence of in- 
tense religious emotion or of mystics* and those 
of mistical temperament. Religious visions Have 
historically beui believed to be supernatural m 
origin and revelitorv In significance They are 
chiracW riitic phenomena of religious ecstacy* 
though not eafeemed its most important feature. 
Their content is derived from the current religious 
helicfa and expectations of the subject and his 
culture They arc now held to be induced by 
concentrated emotional attention upon religious 
objec's or themes Piychologists classify and in- 
terpret them as visual automatisms and hallucina- 
tory phertowena la later Israel the visions of 
the truu prophets were distinguished from those 
of false prophets by their ethical content and their 
WOTlh fur practicai life This contmues to he the 
impoiiant test of their value They may also 
have diagnostic value for psychologists and psy- 
chutrisls in tlicir study of personality disorders. 

s ■w.v’. 

VisitatJon: A name given to the visit of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, to lilixabeth, the mother of 
John the Baptist, before the birth of their respec- 
tive cbtldrca as narrated in Luke 1 S9-S6 Also 
the name of a feast adopted by the Franciscans* 
in the 1 3th century and extended to the Church at 
large in the 1+th ectitiiry A*«ig>wd to July Znd- 

S M O 

Visitation, Order of the: An order of religious 
Women, known as the Visitation nutia, founded iB 
1610 by’St Francis de Sales, Biabop of Geneva, 
and St. Jane Francis de Chantal**. This order, 
which stresses the unausttre, common life of 
pravc' «»d povtxty- spread rapidly through Europe 


It now conducts residential schools for girls, in- 
cluding a number in the United States c v 

visitatio 0 of the sick: A regular ministry of 
the clergy in. the Chtistian Church from the earli- 
est times to aid the sufferer in the sanctification 
of his illness Ancient offices for annointing* and 
visitation required several of the clergy and choir 
Modern offices in the Roman Catholic, the Angli- 
can, and she Eastern Churches are for the priest 
alone They comprise Unction, Confession, Cam- 
munion**, and prayers for the sick and dying. 
There is now m all churches a greater attention to 
pastoral as well as liturgical* ministrations to the 
sick. See sacraments T j-n 

Vittoria, Francisco de: (1480-1546) Chief 
Spanish Dominican ythico-political theorist of the 
Counter-Reformation* As God is the ultimate 
source of political authority, it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to use Its power for the welfare of the 
governed His doctrine of international law is 
the most original part of his thought. He argued 
that there was an intcmational community, in- 
cluding Christian and non-Chiistiaa nations, vihicli 
had equality as members thereof International 
law rests ultimately on an agreement of the ma 
jority of nations. He held that lack of an ac- 
ceptable authority to adjudicate a dispute between 
states and the exislente of a legitimate ground for 
war did not justify the actual making of war. He 
insisted that the government of colonial empire 
has the moral responsibility of giving the natives 
nothing less than human treatment 

J a. Scott, The SPAKub Origin of InierraSfiviwsf 
Law, Pramtseo dt ViMrta aad ba Law ot Haitont 
(London, 1934) , H, S. Wright, ed , pranciste dt 
Yttiuria (1932). as 

Vlttorioo da Feltre (1378-1446) The greatest 
teacher of the Italian Renaissance*, with a disin- 
terested love ot learning, virtue and youth, and 
combining classic culture with Christian piety His 
school at Mantua, which grew out of his post as 
tutor for the Gonzaga family, employed methods 
later developed by Peitaloati. 

OiclJi, Yutortno da Peltre (Zurich, 1812) ; Ro* 
mioi, V»a de Vtuauno (Bassano, 1801) . J A, 
Svmonds. Revival ojf Ltattung (1377), pp 289-299, 
W H Woodward, Vntorino and aihif HumantJt 
PJucatori (Cainbndge, 1905) w.a G 


Vivekananda, Swami: (1862-1902) The name 
assumed by a young high-caste Bengali, Narendra 
Nath Datta, a follower of Ramakrishna* and or- 
ganizer of the Ramakrishna Movement m India, 
when, after his master’s death, he became a *ann- 
yasi. He represented Hinduism* at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at the Chicago World’^ Fair 
in 1893, and founded the Vedanta Society m 
America He was a great mystic as well at 


teacher and organiser 

&ster Nivedlta, The Master as I Knew Ro 

main Roiland, Prophets of the fdsw India (1930). 


-vocation: This word is employed m two senses, 
both of them with their roots in the NT 1) The 
Christian calling It is assumed m the O T that 
a great leader or prophet is directly called ty 
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C ckI, either n hij fetiint (c-^ t>a d Inuh) o 
rren b fore h t h rtL (e g Jertro ih) Ttua dca 
was tskrn up and crpuid^d by Chns nn leach ■, 
laho he d ha incTi hceani diicip cs n cjponfc a 
a ipccial call by God The Gospel ’s'aa ofFerod to 
allj hut odlv those could accept it whom God had 
aiBglcd out from the mass of men and “Called to 
be saint*” Paul and the Fourth Evangelist 
ground theT certainty of aalvatlon in this ssaur- 
ance* tllat God has called his servants before they 
entered the world (see predestination) 2) The 
ward is also applied to the activity or the condi- 
tion of life which a man finds allotted to hirr', 
and 111 this sense has p is'cd into our ctimmon lan- 
guage Piul thmhi of slaves and free men as 
‘called” to the status they occupy He can sav 
‘ Let every man abide ui the same calling to 
which he IK called” (I Cor 7 20 ) It is implied 
that men should regard their everyday task* and 
duties as divinely appointed to tliern, and it was 
cniJ new estimate of labour vthich brought about a 
social transformation, 

W Morgan. Si’/igrofl iJud Tirotagy of Patti 
(l?i7 ) E F.S, 

VOj^ue* Set culture 

Volkalt, Johannes- (lS48-!930) Of erament 
imocrtance m the fleld of aesthetic*, he was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Univcisitj of Lcipfig 
He not only held a critical inetiphysic, pojbible, 
bit he tavored an iinlimd, d reaLsm. Hi regard d 
the religious attitude an intuitive, Imirndi.ite sub- 
jective cypenefice with reference to a traasempiri- 
cal reality It is in essence an immtdiile aubjoc- 
tive certainty, of being in unity with the 'hsolutc, 
God He felt that the life of religion could be 
saved by an inductive and hyprithcticjl metafhvsic* 

Die QuelUn der menschlnhea Ceiiiiiheit {Miin 
Chen 1900) . Systm det 4itS/>i!iK, a vots (Ma.-- 
chen 190*. IPIO. 1910). IP ij nt Kf/rv«fl»7 (J eiprig 
l9li) , Die Gefukliteuisshest (Munchco. IpiJl 
hr Lipjiua, “Volbclt iU Religiootplidosoph" in 
Volkelt Peetscirift (Munchca. 191S) H h. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de: (1694- 
1778) French popularuer of Newton’s phasic* and 
Locke’s* philofccphy, no one labored so tirelessly 
as he for freedom of discuasuni md publication 
His onslaught on perseculmg Christianitv was 
probably the greatest contribution to freedom of 
speech ever made The novelty of his idea* of 
religion and tolerance consisted not in any qual- 
ity mtiinaic to them. He believed in the need 
for God as a club over the beads of the misses 
Ciosciv akm to Puritanssni* in his views on moral 
virtues, he was not a supporter of the hirsh life 
without graces He also advocated a secular and 
uniform religion, though he was Jess concerned 
with iti prcciie content See Fnligbtenment, the. 

K Martin, Preach tibero! Twugfr m the Etfbt 


wth V m y Boston 9’S’ f J C Hmnwhaw 
cd The S ti t-mJ P itl d a o ntTaJ 
F n b b nkrr bt ei w e R A n Lortdoti 

930 H N B aJ d V ornJ 9> 

N JL r« TL. j V a 93a 

R H 

Voluine ent&rpnse Sft: rcJigioua tract nioveKr 

meiit 

Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
Student See Student VuJunteer Movement for 
Foreign Miiiion* 

Volunteers of America t A religious and 
phil inthrooK nrganiration foiindid in IS^S by 
BaHingtoii Ducth (1880-1941)) It wn the out- 
ernwth ot a dispute over orgafu ' itnin il policies 
between Ba’inirtnn Boutfi, then Commander of 
the Siilv.Utun Army in America”, and his father, 
William Booth, founder ir.d “Guuril” of the 
Army It n Mimlir tn tbi SrJv liia-i Army jn 
dijctme, methouv. and activil rs, but jl i* more 
democritii. in goveinment ind loss extensive in 
scope, having but 104 Etitmn* or iiussion posts, is 
cuiiipiicil with 1.866 fu* the pj''ent bi dv. Mrs 
Maud ebarU^-vorth Broth, vvidov of the founder, 
cotitmuco li Coniniaiidcr-in-Ohivf ot the VoJua 
tcei-B H It j 

votive rnass; A Mis*” which ducj n,it coifpspomi 
to the Gfbie Ilf the hy A, a rule the \tis3 
comph'-jiut' the fdTitt, th.it n, it jorcen w th the 
tc I t of the briviarv budi i Miv, m ii ’t cilc 
brattd for nuns gr.ivi ruion, for ,i’tt rri Kimble 
cum, or ot any rii v’ pi imf'd ’v 1 uigiril bw 
J>ee fiiitv hour-’ dcvi'lujii. w si 

votive offerinsf (lat, e-ovier,, to Bruniee tn 
GuJ) A gemrol n -me gi’tn to thy ? thing, prim 
itcd or dcdiciSid to Oi,d or a enst iiid in couve- 
quence h, ’Led upon ,as set lyirt by 'hn act ot 
Cim.uratioii VntiVc offc-ingi an divided iiitu t) 
thing* vijwi-ri to find m the *j,iit, m PfUist' truubic 
or ensi! uf life, at'd 2) thing i pi<«iiUid in grit) 
tudr fur -1 recriviry (ir dtlivi'r.inei without h r'lng 
bmi previouvly piumrod, »» 

votive ofhte; A Idur,^ ul piayrr not enterid m 
the peiier.il calendar but .idupicd with a view to 
aitihfv’ijg * Kptcial deviitiui) Suili i fPees Wire 
cill'd votive (tcu^re, witli) because then rrcita 
tiem rtmairiid optioi, il smie it was tht iibjert nt 
i privilege All votive uJiccb were Aidiilicii Nov 
1, I9l I by the apovtalii cdii'titutiun of Tope 
Pius X s J 

vows- See tijtbti Greek rdigiijn, Kfiman le 
ligion, 

Vuljfate, the I,atin Stt emon, Old and New 
Testanwni, Jeriime, Sutuv V, vertiuits of the 
Bible, ancient 
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VFEtfer: See alt^r bread, 
wagering' See 

■Wahabite^: A rtfarmmj^ sect of Islairij founded 
by MehaiiJncd ihn Abd al* Wahab in the 18th 
century The aim is to restore the pure relipon 
of (he Korun*, strict monotheism and a literal in- 
terpretation of the ocripture. Tlaburate worship 
or dresSf ptlgrimaKti to tumbs of sainte, or prayers 
to saints were condcmrcd as idolatry. The move- 
ment had considerable political power throughout 
Asia, and still has rehgioua influence Their m- 
tolerance has teparaled tlitm from other Mosleme* 

P K.J 

svafcaii, or rvakanda: ^fiionic) A life-power per- 
niMtiny ail natural nbjertr and rorcca, .a natural 
but uni'suil power inherent in objects affecting all 
phases of man’s life See manitUi ortnda, flp 

rvako; (fr AS tcatan, to wake) 1) The keeping 
of a watfh or vigil at the side of a dead body 
until the time of bur.a! Chiefly an Irish custom, 
sometimes obstrved witli great aolemnitj, but 
more commtnilv w.th Kjti.siderablc festivity 2} An 
annual local parub fettival formerly observed in 
the Church of hngUnd in connection with the 
feast of a patron aamt*' or with tht dedication of 
,t church Originally a religious observance last- 
ing through the night but becoming (at least b> 
the Itith cent ) a holiday occasion for village 
gatiita, dJiitiDg and dnniclrig, often riotous in its 
cactsscs See death a^d burial practices. kt.r 

WaldenstPoro, Paul Peter (!318-1917) Swe- 
dish chiirthtnan, 1> H. (Yaie), Ph D (Uppsala), 
linguirt, author, leather, preacher, and formidable 
contfoversialiit. Ideeplv influenced by the revi- 
vals, he btcaifif the outstanding leader of the dis- 
senfing tmivement*. In 1872, he attacked the 
doctrine ol the atonement* as taught by the state 
church "tlod 15 love,” he said, “and does not 
need to be retontiled, but a reconciliation which 
takti away the sin ot the world is needed, and 
has been given «n Christ.” Independent as a 
nicniber'of the Riksdag, conservativo as a leader 
of the Mission Covenant* orgamied In 1878, he 
euntinually pointed to the text of the Bible asking 
the (jucstion, “Where la it written?” ».o.» 


Waldo, Peter and Waldenses; Experiencing a 
conversion m 1170, Waldo gave up all his landed 
property to his spouse after a pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine, where he had been directed m Matthew 19 
21 The rest of his property he distributed to the 
poor, and devoted himself to the study of Scrip- 
ture Having taken a formal vow of poverty, he 
gathered about him a group of followers, begging 
their wav and preaching a message of self-abnega- 
tion He died 1217 AD His followers were 
known as Poor Men of Lyon They travelled in 
strict observance of Clrist's direction to the sev- 
enty (Luke 10 1 - 4 ) Their appeal for papal rec- 
ognition denied and put under ban at the Council 
of V'erona (1184), they were driven oat of Lyon 
and found their wav with their message Into south- 
ern Europe Renunciation of private property, an 
ascetic life, separation of husbands from their 
wives, and three davs’ fast in the week were the 
conditions tor raemhership into their communion 
They repudiated indulgences, purgatory and masses 
for the dead Thev denied the efficacy of the 
sacraments administered by unworthy priests A 
literal appreciation of the teachings of Christ at 
contained in the gospels was their chief theme 
They had no fixed and articulate theology. 

Known among its awn membership as Vaudois, 
the Waldensian church is a Protestant community, 
Calvinistic in principle, before the Reformation 
They were a community of hardy mountaineers 
and simple folk. The (question of their historical 
origin is highly controversial. They repudiate 
the view that they were simply the followers of 
Petei Waldo of Lyon They deny that they first 
appeared as a sect of heretics, breaking ofif from 
the historic church. They lay claim to apostolic 
origin, having preserved the puriQi of faith 
through the centuries They also claim to owe 
their evistence to a schismatic bishop during the 
episcopate of Sylvester in tie fourth century, who 
broke off with Rome because it placed the church 
under imperial rule Still another claim is that 
the communion owes its origin to Claude, bishop 
of Turin m the eighth century, who revived the 
Augustinian doctrine of predestination, and who 
Ignored Augustine’s teaching according to which 
the church was the appointed medium of com- 
munication between God and man The alleged 
connection between tie Waldenses, inhabiting the 
southern and Italian valleys of the Alps, and the 
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Walkyries 

Othari** or Albigenses'*, neifJibora of the Walden- 
seSj living in tho northern and French side of the 
Alps, has been refuted It is not certain -what 
factors were responsible for the gradual disap- 
pearance of the Catharl and the survival and slow 
progress of the Waldenajan movement It is 
probable that the Cathan were absorbed bv it One 
thing IS certain that the Waldenscs art not a di- 
rect offshoot of the Cathan movement. 

The Waldensian church grew in reality out of 
a fusion of the work or Peter Waldo and the 
Poor Mon of Lyon with movements originated by 
Arnold of Brescia, Peter de Bruys,* and Henry of 
Cluny It earnt to contain elements in the teach- 
ing of these four men, and rh.itured into a dis- 
tinctly organircii church. Waldo’s movernent was 
the most vigorous of them all The ideas of 

Protestantism were in the air Its spirit was 

alive when Waldo and his Pnor Men came to 

embrace them and blend them with their own 

version ot the teaching of Jesus What attracted 
so powertully wide circles of the population to 
these schismatic movements were not their “doc- 
trines”, but the ethical serioiisnevv and tlie conse- 
pienct with which they earned out the moral de- 
mands of the gospel Liithus’attie about the imi- 
tation of Christ, their itnet biblicism became a 
blaemg criticism of the church agalntt the hie-ar- 
chical lust of power, lust of money, wealth, pomp 
and Worldly pleasures As preachers of apostulic 
poverty, they reiccted Rome and Its papal claims 
Although they aimed to become inwardly inde- 
pendent of the church that had degenerated into a 
rival world power, they strove principally for the 
personal experience of peace and perfection 
, ^ J K , L5oll<ticer, Beifra^e zur SekteftifiuhtchU 
iis MtirMtm (Munchen, 1890), 2 vole ; T Giy, 
Hijtoire dts Vtmdots, refs/it d'afret les plus rice rues 
Tuherches {Gay, 1912) , H lea, Hsuort of she 
hmssstson of she MjJdle Ages (1901 1900) , K F 
biller, Dre Waidenser tirjd shre csraetrsen Gruppta 
{Gotha, laad) 

Walfcyries: Daughters of Odin* virgin warriors, 
who Cook part in battles with men, and earned 
away the souls of dving heroes to Valhallaj also 
Valkyries, Walkiire (-.o-M. 

Wallin, Johan Oloft (1779-1839) Sweden’s 
greatest hymn-writer, Wallin earlier was inter- 
ested in other forms of poetry, but after 1811 
gave himself to revision of the hymnboolc of the 
Swedish Church (issued 1819), of which he grad 
ually became the prune author Hsa hymns reveal 
his humanistic, philiinthropie nature, as well as a 
lyric, biblical quality. He held many ecclesiastical 
ofices, and was elected archbishop in 1837. 

C.p.B. 

Walter of Mortagne: Bishop and theologian, 
born at Mortagfie, Flanders, first decade of the 
twelfth eentnry Prom 1136 to 1141- he taught at 
Ste Genevieve, Paris, On the questtoa. of uni iicr- 
sals he was an Indiflerentiat, thereby opposing both 
William of Champeaux and AbaiUrd** He died 
in 1174, as Bishop of Laon. C v. 

Walter of St V ctov (‘-ved 'a the twelfth ceo 
•“t) Aj » polenncfit, he toa ill 


W arueld 


natural knowledge, and particuhrlj co.itiniptueiis 
of dialectic ard speculative liarnlng. n u 

Walther, Karl Ferdinand Wilhelm; fiSl' 
1887) OrgJrirer and Prat prvsid'-iit of 'he Lu 
theran Mtsvuiiri SvnoJ and jiitbtind -ig expnncnt 
ot Lonserv It ve and coofe .sional Lutheranism* in 
America A v-iung pastor iteeped m the theology 
of the Retfirmation and riKlluiy aaa'Uvt the 
prevalent ntiomksm, he arrived in I’ttry Countv, 
Missouri, iti Ibl'l ip the voiDp.inv oi oven in n- 
an J devout Sasoti pi'gnmv led by M irt n 
Stephm In 1841 h( became pivtor ji St, Louis, 
and in 1846 he fourdecl thi Mifrouri bvnol, 
bringing together Lutherans in variuuv pirt, of 
the eountry under .a demuirat'c cfovstitut.oii which 
he had drafted from 186(1 until hig d.ath he 
was proteswr of theohigy ,it Gonvurjia The- 
ological hemmirv in St Louis Of fuv inanv 
wiiiiiigs on doctrinal, ecclcvustic u, and pastor il 
theme", the folloV’mg arc outvt.mdipp Kstche tend 
Amt (1852), D.t Rschtf Cctfjii ttreer votrs -SVaj/r 
urtahnunesj t n w Ot!sj.'<rfcfar- 

ie (186'lL Rosiil ow the GosptU (1871), and 
The Proper Ihcj/iuft'ori Bii'cons /tsc La'S and the 
Gt<p I (1897, I.rig eii , I'l?'"!), He also edited 
J W Bull’s i'omftmUum <>i f'/nui'eyv m three 
voliiinev {1879) W lUher esi rted firilitr infiu- 
enrr through two journ.ih whith ht foiindeu and 
edited, Drr Luther intr .md Ltkre uud iVchre An 
uncompromising and indtfitigjblt defender of 
confisuon d orth.idoxv, fLlioiiiiially v died ’the 
Lutheran Pope”, he debiten vehemintlv on such 
tuples as the natuii' of tin Church, the Aiiti-Chnst, 
convers.on, and piedevtin it.r.n He left the im- 
press of his powerful perionality oft his follew- 
e'rs and made his inilueiire ft It throughout the 
Church jt large 8er Missouri LuthiraiiS) neo 
Lutheranism tax 

Wang *Yang-ming: Sec Chinese rerminoiogy 

Ward, James: (IS43-192S) Professor «f f/lenul 
Pbiiovopby at Cambnvlye, creative pwchologist and 
mfiuenthil panpsythist, For him the uhejiumenai 
of physical law, biological evoluticin, the conserva- 
tion of values, .md the human expenerce of oh 
jevtive value arc intxplicabir by metuphylical 
pluralism, or mech. a rustic naturalism The world- 
IS ultimitely a realm of rods It is constituted 
by the interactitni of purpotivc psychic entities, 
which, createvj and fust,,jned by a ciivmic I’craun, 
differ pTOgressIvcly m the quality of their ctinative 
and cognitive power, 

Nuiuralstm and Agrsotlsttsm (1916). 4th td , Bty 
chohgteal Prsocsple, (1920). Jnd ed , The KePm 
of ErnSj or Pkfaltm md {192(j), Jid ed 

V A a 

Warfield, Benjamin Breckinridge t (18S1- 
1921) Preshyttnan theologian Born ne.ir Lex- 
ington, Ky. Graduate of the College of N. J. 
(Princeton) 1871, ’’of Princeton Theolugical Sem- 
inary 1876 Ctadiiate studies lit Lnprig. After 
a abort pastorate he became In J878 ibitructnr 
and from 1879-1887 professor of N.T, Exegesis 

n Weatern Theologicj* ieinmiry P *t#burg Pt 
F om 18S7 192 he wu prufeaaor of SystematK 
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Wee Free 


Tbcolo^r n PniTirton Ttto ojkjiI Stmiiuij He 
«ij tti f cj o tic Prcibftcnui and Rcfgnjicd 
IiiW-ltj03, tiun for maoT years editor 
of ttn iPrtrKt'icrTi T/jeoio^jcal In the 

succession of Ch.irU's Hodge* and together with 
A.br Kuypej* in Holland he -was for many dec- 
ades the protagoiiist of confessional Presbytenan- 
isni Aided by an indcf.itigaDle study of N T. 
criticism and mts rpreCjtmn, patristics, cJiurcb his- 
toiy and Reformed theology, and familiar with 
all that wo a be 'tig written m foreign languaget, 
he eippundcd in innumerable articles the troths 
of the Bible nd, based upon the Bible, those of 
the Wcatremister Confcssian.* In his writings he 
was pokmicii and cr.tica! rather than construc- 
tive, interested m the paiticuUt doctiints rather 
than m their systematic connection, oecause he 
took the plfti.irv inspiration of the Bible and the 
truthfulness ul the great Presbyterian tenets as 
hia imperturbable starting point 

Principal wcrlts. 

iniroduetton ta the Textual Crtuasm ef the Ncu' 
Testainent The Get pel of ihe lucarnatrott 

38911 '', Ihe Lord ni Glory (1997), The ?lan of 
alralton (191^) Hu numerous articles and re- 
views wcie lollectcd and m topical arrangcflient 
pabUshed .n ter. rolumo fl9i7 1952) Arrong them 
arc Riitliilion and Inspiratintl fl927) , Stuitei SH 
Leriulhun arul Auii»tline ( 1930) CAvtn and Caium- 
ttm USat) ' Ihe VP eUmtriSter Atiemhly and Itj 
V'ari 0931), Perfeetiantsm (1931-1932 2 vols 

Bibliography by John R. Mackay in The Expojttor 
(london, 19'' J) ; see also the Memorial Addrejj by 
f L. Patton (19J1) . Bioptspb) in Oieiianary of 
Amerieuis tdioprupiy, vo! XIX, p, 453 f. oaf 

Warnefritl, Paul {Paul the Deaconf : (c 725- 
c 7 'Jd) ivtonk, hiatonan, poet, member of the 
palace sJiooi* of Charlemagne Moat noted for 
hn history of the Bombards f.w.k 

Wars of religion Huguenots*, 1562- Croe! 
persecutions prompted tlic Huguenots of France to 
take up arms tn achieve religious liberty in 1562 
Eight separate wars were tought with the Cath- 
olic patty tit the neat three decades The mbst 
niitoriout event in this struggle was the Massacre 
of St. B trthultmew*, August 24, 1572, in which 
30,0O0 Huguenots lost their lives, Chief leaden 
on the Catholic side were Catherine de' Medici* 
and the Cmises, on the Protestant side, CoPgsiy, 
Cfinde, and Henry of Navarre— later Henry XV*, 
who guaranteed Huguenots a measure of freedom 
in the Edict of Nintes*, J5^S But persecution 
and cm] ptnfo began anew after his death and 
culminated in the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nuntc* in 16S9, through whu'h several hundred 
thautand ffuguenista, the most skilled artisans and 
the best intellects of France, were forced into ex- 
ile Retig'ous toleratioti for Protestants was not 
attaineo until 17^7 #.c r 

Tvasbjts^t (ritual, la OT.) Washing of the per- 
son and of the clotlica is frequently specified m 
the EevStical legislation as part of the leguire- 
ments fpr reintjvlng a ritual taboo (uncleanaess), 

eg., Eevit, 14 9; 16 24, 28, Washing of the 
hands also was a symbolic prolestatioti of inno- 
cence, cf. Deut. 216} Psaim 26 6 See feet 

wiihang nj-TJ. 


wntBT Sec holy srater baptism baptritn non 
ntei. 

Watts, Isaac". Sec hymns 

Weber, Hans Emil; (1 882- ) He first uught 
m Bonn Now be is at Munster, His greatest 
contribution is the conquest of the immanentistic 
world view by a better, faifh-deterrmuing appli- 
cation of the critical method, and the facing of 
the difficulties resulting from the lay orthodoxy 
strengthened bv the communal movement 

Die philosaphische SeholasuP 4es deutsehen Pro 
testanttsmus (leipaie, 1907 ) , Der pjsjlusi dtr pro 
testantuehen Schulpbilosophie auf die orthodox lather 
riche DoEmalii (teipzig, 1908) , Dai Probieut der 
Heilsgeicbichte nach Ramet 9 11 (Leipzig, 1911), 
Dif VoIisBiiuBg dej ttesteitetmsmltchen Glauientttuz 
Julies durch Johannes (Lsipzie, 1912) , Gtaube and 
Afyirif (Guteisloh, 1927), Escbatelogie tm Neuen 
Teitamtnf (Guteisloh, 1930) , Reiormaltan, Ortho 
doxie and Rat/onahsmus (Gutersloh, 1937), Dar 
Gfirlererhe der Gegenwart and die Tbeologte (Leip 
2ie, 1925). 

Weber, Max: (1S65-1920) One of the most out- 

Btanding German economisls and sociologists His 
three volumes devoted to the sociology* of religion 
represent one of the most valuable contributions 
in this field The principal topic of the work 
is an analysis of the relationship between religion 
and economic phenomena based upon an immense 
amount of factual material He studied the eco- 
nonvic ethics of CoDfuciatusm, Taoism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Islam and Judaism on the 
life of the peoples who adhere to these religions 
He also studied particularlv the relationship be- 
tween Western cipitalism and Protestantism A 
modern tap.tiUstic organieation u made possible 
by a definite psychology, conduct and correspond- 
ing social Conditions Weber maintams that mod- 
ern Western capitalism* was originated by the 
Protestant religion and its economic ethics The 
spirit of modem capitalism i» that of Protestant- 
ism, of Its rules of conduct and practical ethics 
M Weber, Gesammslie Aufjdtxe xut RsUmnsso 
ztologte (Tiibingen, 1920), 3 vola . Wirtschaftige 
ichtchte (Muncheo, 1924) , R H Tawney, Religwn 
and the Rise of Capilaltm (1926) is a recapitulation 
of Weber's tbeory, an 

Wee Free Church. In 1901 the Free Church 
of Scotland* and the United Presbyterian Church* 
formed tJie United Free Church of Scotland* 25 
minietejs and 65 congregations of the Free Church, 
mostly Gaelic-speaking, abstained from the union 
and maintained that they were the legal Free 
Church, because this church had departed from its 
principles by joining with the United Presbyterian 
Church and also by adopting In 1892 an interpre- 
tation of the Confession of Faith On the allega- 
tion of a breach of trust thus committed suit was 
brought by the dissenters for all the property of 
the Free Church Defeated in the Scottish courts, 
they won in the House of Lords and all the 
property was adjudged theirs This decision was 
practically ovecrukd by an act of Parliament, 
which yet gave the successtul litigants more than 
their number* entifled them to 'With this sup- 
port the present Free Church of Scotland began 
II h»* grown tome'what- m 1929 it had 8,500 
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omm mcacU- I hai a tteo o^caJ co 
Abcrdcea, * s >i 

Wcck»T footlVBl of See ^ giun* fo- 

tiTa^U. 

Wegseheider, Juliua August Ludwjg; (1771- 
184J) He taught at the University of Halle His 
main virorlc doiumatetl the last generation, of ra- 
tionahsm He enorted a great personal inSuence 
through his long teaching career He decided 
with brief authoritative sentcDces the correctness 
of thcoiogicai doctrine Despite the gigantic bal- 
last of learned annotations, he refiaincd from in- 
vestigating the Tatio and its relation to leligion 
and Christian faith His standard waa the naive 
feeling of certainty of the human, utideratanding 
Jesus Was for him neither God nor the super- 
naturallv direct revelation of God But He was 
for him the most excellent and first originator of 
human salvation 

BfhtccT $io*coTum f^v^ntiorum cum 

ethtctc l^rfnccptii quns cfitjcd- rd'/arra, praititae jecurt 
duis Katstum S'.%ihs, comparata (Hamburg, 17971, 
Cher die von der jicttc^iien Bhitoiuphie ktf irderic 
Trennung der Mrrei vdr der RelieiOfj (Hainhutg, 
18041 , Institittiooci Tbeohiiiae ChrlUtiSni.e Dr>i- 
mathai Sehohs suit scripiit addita jit.puUrUm 
doejnntum hisloria et itusuiA (4th ed,, Halle, 1811, 
8th ed , Lcipalg, ISH). B H. 

Weigel, Valentin. (1S33-15S8) German mystic 
Influenced by Sebaat'an rranch, Paracelaut, Heo- 
platonism, and the “Friends of God”**, he de- 
veloped a piulosophy of monistic subjtcthe ideal- 
ism in which all truth was traced to a divine “in- 
ner light” in man A successful Lutheran pastor, 
Wtigel reconciled his ideas with the accepted dog- 
mas by piiciag an allejoncat interpretation upon 
the latter The real import of his teaching did 
not appear until the poschuinoua publication of 
hit writings, the chief of which is DiaUgus de 
Chnstmnisma (1616) Weigel’s influence was 
felt by such important thinkers as Bohme, Leibais, 
and Arndt T sx 

Weiscnburg Catechism: See catechism 

Weiss, Johannes: (1863-1914) German the- 
ologian and professor of N,T. in Gottingen, Mar- 
burg, and Heidelberg. Of the manv important 
volumes which Weiss produced, none was more 
oignificajit than the little rnonograph. Dee Predigt 
Jem vQm Reiche GoUes (1892) which may prop- 
erly be regarded as the manifesto of thoroughgo- 
ing eschatology* (though the more vociferous 
ScWeitser* is usually regarded as the father of 
the movement) as the key to an understanding of 
the mission of Jesus and of the resulting early 
Chnatianity. Among other volumes of lasting 
worth are his Commentary an First Corinthians 
(Meyer series, 9th ed., 1910) and Dm (Jrchrsmeru- 
ium (1917) which latter, still unfinished at time 
of his aeaih, was scbeeiiueatly completed and 
published by Rudolph Knopf. A list of his other 
writing* IS contained in die preface to the English 
translation of the last work, The Hs^tary of 
Prtmstsve ChnsHansty, edited by F C- Grant 
(1937). 


Wo cae, Cinftian H n { SOI 1856) A* 

p ofcaio of ph osophy n Lnpug he e bo attd 
an rth ca th m n ou c ation w th Christian 
dogma the i cr Bchcl og a d Jaci>b Biohm •• 
rh o cp of bbe y wa 'cot >1 fo him God 
is bound to the logical and rrutbematic-il lows of 
existence, but He i* free withn the viine. 

Die Idee der Gatsht-is t Dresden, , Reden 

doer die g«Iae/r der ivunye'ucpsn hsrert (I,ejptig 
1B49) . Chir die Corn’uhijise lutncr. (Lcipzi., 
18121, Phihsaphssehe Dog-nutik r,dir Phtlesaphie 
del Cnnstenli-umi ( Leiprip, l‘>sv-d2i, 3 v(Js , pjy- 
cholof'ie uni Vtistrrbiii-hkiiSjehre, cci b/ K. beydel 
(Leipzig. lKfj9> 11 ij 

Weizaackcr, Kiri Heinrich von (1822 99) 
Mediating theologian, pftifesvor of Church History 
at Tubingen from 1861 B. <t known today for 
his modern trarsIatKin of the (187'i) and 

his book on Das Apostahiche Zstalier (1886) 
which was translated into English A distinguished 
prcrcht-r to the comtnunity as welt as scholar See 
Tuhirgea sdiuol, ctc 

weirs or walls : Moslem saints who arc thought 
to have miraculous powers Wnr'hip is nut due 
them, but aa hulv oma who intencdc v ifh God 
for men. thev are often appeikd to for aiJ 

y K j 

Wellhaucen, Julius, (1844-1918) tlcrmvn 
Protestant Orientalm and leader of a ichonj of 
Higher Cntiiism nf the Hdle Dcv{ite.i himtelf 
to dUuntangling the hi'itorual prmesf that pro- 
duced tile rehemn and lifrr litre of HratJ and to 
cjtabliohinf the correct iirder of the tincumcnls 
compyung the H e ratcuch* He it linked with 
Graf’s hypothesis of thr lateness of the Priestly 
Code* rie also made, nolahie contnbiilion* tu 
Islamic and NT stud'ci. her Livea of lesm 

s s c 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists- Sqc CshmistK 
Methodists Methodism 

Wendt, Han# Hinricb: (1833-1928) He taught 
in Kiel, Heidelberg and Jena He w’u. one of 
the furthered of Riifchhsnism whs etinsidered 
questions of world view He also creaCrd an en- 
tirely different type of dugn.atica thnn Ritarhl had 
in. mind. 

rv— -r.i -i.-i* r ... rnenithtiePieri Volt 

2), Du tehrt frig 
, i, fiottiopei. iffOn . 

< ■ I ■ r ! f lyttioven, I Soe. 

■ hrilirurtg der Aagr 

• - - ■ - 1927 } „„ 

werewolf: In north European fylklarc, a man 
(or woman ) who could nt tunes Itifn into a wolf, 
to satisfy an appetite for huitifln Push Late An 
glo-Sagon «w man and w'uif. i*om 

wergild: In Teutonic law, the price to be paid 
by one guilty of inanslaughtcr to the relatives of 
the Victim It was a valuable me.in» of ending 
blood feuds, a step beyond tek t.diorns* Sim Hr 
laws have been workcij out among many other 
primitive peoples POM 

Wernle, Paul: (1872- ) He is professor at the 

Djuvij-«tty oi Baaei, Sw’tie-laad. Hinonclf * no- 
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ab e e flu h !> nv o he opp es 

mp npnah n gon fTo 
Si B nd III i. He a ha 

n rn h en p n rif ew oac f 

h b n od n h Off a udy 
I an,; a du i S ud U‘v Tub n 

ge . . 3 d - , i3 /f , Bff- a.., . R 

Tlubingciu I90i). ed . O'l' schtnentrucbt 

111 ■'!> JiihrDuiaeri (Tubingen, 192J- 
Z^) , 3 V B K 

V/cBcl, Johann; (141? or 20- 1498) ''Light of 
the World”, Cduciced by the Brethren of the 
Comitwti Life* .it 2-wolle. knew Greek and He- 
brew, and studieti theology at Pans Head of a 
nonisery at Ginninffeii, he spent much time m 
the Moai»tu}' of Mount St, Agnes (Agiueten- 
bcrff). neir Zwol't Knew Hegius, Agncola, von 
Laiiffca Ciiticitrd bj Ganslort* for “scholastic 
subtktj ” and “mctnisitl' r iteness . with the un- 
Searncd » o-b 

Wes'ey, Charles: (1707-1788) and John.; 
(171)3-1791) Founile-a with George Whitefield* 
of the Pvangelical Revival and (through the 
' Lnitiii St.cietiej” organired by them) of Meth- 
oiiisRi .is ‘ aistinct hraneh of the Christian Church, 
Anift.ig Chi. tiiin « iiigelists, missionaries, organ- 
irtra, md pioithers ot all time, John Wesley 
S' intis Id the trout rank A graduate ot Oxford 
(flintt ChiTth) iiid I'c'low of Lincoln College, 
he was a thor,)' gh scluil.ar, an expert linguist and 
graiiim in m, and a P<i«t and hymn writer of ex- 
ception il aliliti It h Charles Wcaky however 
who was the poet «i the r.i angelical Revival and 
of Wiirl.i MethoUism, fie wrote in all more than 
6000 hvmiii, It least ten of which me among the 
great hymns nt thi Christian Church His only 
rival I'ln'i'g 'iiodern hymnodiits is Isa ic Watts'*, 
an! Canon O.'erioii has held him to be, quantity 
and .[liility iliki eottsideitd, “the great bynui 
writer of .ill .iget’' 

The Weslevv were the fiftecnCl and eighteenth 
children rc'ipitliv ely of hatn'icl and Susannah 
(Anneiiey) Weslry. Both parents were children 
of di .tmgiiislirtl non-uitiformists* and entered the 
Church Ilf i:nil.ind» by dHiherate choice, Samuel 
leiog di'ijiihf tiU'd in con-nquence The story of 
their i'fe tor J« year' at ipworth Rectory, Lin- 
culi *li,cej is an epie L is above all a story of 
“pliin haiiig and High thiiikluK" The induence 
of Siisiniiih iip'iij h r sons, whose education and 
apiritiul nw.tiirt" from (hi ''radle was her especial 
can, ic p iriic'ilarly notable It was at Oxford in 
1727 or 1728 that Charica began the Evangelical 
Rovival \a going t.i the weekly Sacrament and 
persuiJirig two ut three fellow-students to do the 
simi. Tint Was the beginning of the “Holy 
Cliili”, alao called “a new set of Methodists”, of 
which Jolni on his nturn to Oxford m 1729 as- 
sumed the kaderahtp. In October 1735 the two 
broihcis set sail for Giurgia On shipboard and 
liter Eliey law much of the Moravians'*. Through 
the latter Jiihn after the disillusionment of his 
lareer as a'Parish Piioft .iiid Miisioniry m Geor- 
gia discovered Luther md was led to a personal 
e of Mlvat’oii h ough faith alonr. 


Cha e had a m la expe en e and b th began 
to p each a Go pe of power Jo n ng fo es w th 
Wh ef e d ea y d the f owng yea (1739) 
hey began h powe f mo emen known a the 


E ange a R a Hen fo th thei ve we e 
bound up w th s p g e John aking the mo e 
active and executive role and hardly Imng save 
for hia preaching, direction of societies, and lit 
eraiy and educational projects He was accus- 
tomed to travel five thousand miles a year on 
horseback and to preach an average of fifteen ser 
ttioas a week. Both brothers married, Charles in 
1749, John m 1 75 1 The marriage of the latter 
to a widow, Mrs Vareille, was in every way un- 
fortunate Charles was a stifier, though not an 
essentially stronger, churchman than John, and 
opposed the ordinations for America in 1784 by 
the latter, who that same year had given the So- 
cieties a legal constitution Their separation from 
the English Church was inevitable, though John 
Wesley counseled against it with strong words 
until his death in 1791, three years after that of 
his brother Both are among the Saints of the 
Universal Christian Calendar 


See Articles of Religion, assurance, evangelical 
ism and evangelical revival, hymns, Methodism 
Select Bibliography — Charles Wesley Jnarral and 
Ul.efS, ed 12105 Jactoon (X849) , EaHj Joarnd 
(IPlO), Pcfertial Works o[ John and Charles Wesle-j 
(1868). 13 vols , hives bv Thomas Jackson <1841), 
John Telford (1886), and F L Wiseman (l93i) 
John Wesley CelUcted Works (1872) . Jourmt 

Standard ed , M Curnoclc (190916), S vols , Stand 
ari Sermons, ed E H Sugden (I921J , hvss by 

Robert Southey (1820), Luke Thermao (18701 2 

< W ft an l\e\4 \ y C C. Moo. I 1 0' 


voTsJ J '''H~’6vertoQ’ (1891)7 J 'S Simon J192y. 
F J Ml- ■■ ' 


s I McConnell (1939) See also C C Cell, Re 
discovery of John Wesky (1933) , Umphrey Lee. 
John Wesley and hfedcrir XeligiOB (1936) , Man 
mim Piette Join Weskj in the Evolsstion of Protes 
tantssm (Eng tr., 1937), 




Wesleyan Methodist Coimectioni See holiness 

churches 

West Memorial Lectures on Immortality, 
Human Conduct and Human Destiny, The 
Raymond F.: Established in 1910 at Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California bv Mr and Mrs 
Fredeiick W West, This lectureship (capital 
sum, $10,000) calls for a guest lecturer “of the 
highest personal character and of superior intel- 
lectual endowment’' The lectures are, on the 
present plan, delivered in alternate years in a 
senes of at least three * 

Among the lecturers the following have served 
Charles E Jefferson, Hastings Rashdall, John 
Dewev. Henry 0 Taylor, Irving Babbitt, Julian 
S Huxley, Carl L Beaker, J R Angell and 
R M Jones 

(Data from the Office of the Secretary of the 
University) 

Westoott and Hort; Cambridge scholars who 
while still young men planned a critical of 
the Greek NT, which they published in 1S81, 
after twenty-eight years of work In the course 
of their work they developed the principles of 
textual ciiticism*) and the history of the text to a 
deg-ee unequalled before or since. I J = 
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Westminster Assembly: The Long Parliament 
(16+0) gave the- Puritans* opportunity to achitvt 
their aim of “a further reformation” of the 

Church of Kngland,* To this end Parlismetit 
called “in Aseenblv of d vines ", with cer- 

tain of the two houses, to meet on July 1, 16+3 in 
'Wcstmineti.r Abbev It wac instructed to prepare 
plans for a reformation of the church -which 
viojld bring it into nearer accord -with the Church 
of Scotland* and the continental Reformed 
churches, for Parliamentary action The West- 
minster Assembly thus was not an independent 
council hut an advisory bndv to Parliament It 
cnnoiEted of 121 clergymen of England and 
Wales, many of whom were eminent as theologi- 
ans or Biblical scholars or preachers, -with lO 
Lords and 20 Commoners Almost all were 
Puritans and of these the great majority were 
Prcshyterlaiis * There -were smill groups of In- 
dependents (Congrcgationalists) and Erastiant,** 
A few Episcopalians -were appointed but bore lit'le 
p«rt +fLCr the Solcnn League lud Covinanl’ 
was tal™ by Parliarntnt and by the Asacmbly at 
ita order, in September, 1643, as the conditmn of 
Scottish help to the Parliamentary army, 6 Scot- 
tish comniiSEicinera entered the Asaeinbly and were 
mfliientud 

The Assembly’s principnl documents were I 
A form of church gnvfniment, on which rested 
the abortive establishment by Parliament of Pres- 
hytt nanism in the Church of England, in 1646 
and 1648, 2 A directory for church discipline, 
approved by Pirll.tnn<.nt with n rcscrv ttion, 3 A 
dirictory for ordination, approved, 4 The Diric- 
tory for Wuiship, to replace the Booh of Com- 
mon Prayer, approved, S The Confession of 
Fatth (see Westminster Conftaiion of Faith) to 
rephco the 39 Articles, etibmitteci in December, 
1646, which received partial Parliamentary np- 
proval in 1648, 6 The Larger Catechism* and 7 
The Shorter Catechism, conipoted in 1647, the 
latter being approved In 1648 and to its last 
session in February, 1649 the A-scmbly occupied 
Itself chiefly with examining ministers for ap- 
pointment to livings in the Church of England 
The authority of thr Assembly’s documents as a 
constitution for the church w'as annulled at the 
Restoratimi (1660) They have had great influ- 
ence otherwise, especially in the Prcshytcrian 
churches, 

W Beveridge. A Short Hissnrr fj the ITer/ Ast 
(Fdinburuh. ISOlj , S W Cairuthers, The Ertrr- 
dsty Vom af tie Wtft. Ast (I?45) . A F Mitchell. 
The Wetf Ass (IKSP) . W A Shaw, Ihstury */ the 
Bnghth Church, 1640 l&fiO, vol I {London. 5900). 

R H.N 

Westminster Catechism- See catechism, cate- 
chumtnate 

Westminster Confession of Faith t In 164? 
the House of Commons asked the Westrmnster 
AnEemblv* to present to it a confession of faith 
for the Church of England* The Assembly, 
■which already on ita own motion had this under 
consideration by committee, from July, 1643, 
worked as a whole on the Confeeaioit, with in- 
terrupOont, Cncplctmj t us DecotnVer 1646 It* 


Westphalian 

composition was marked by large un-inimiiy re- 
dectim; the theologic.il agreement ot the nitm 
hers The Confrss'ori i® a summary of Clinician 
doctrine in 33 rhipters, ntctipying .ibnut 33 or 
dinarv octavo pipes The woiK of Puritin di 
vines vith cooper iting Scottivh Cfimm'tiionert, jt 
embodiej liritnh CiHin,itir thud igy, on trie 
•whole of thr more moderate tvpe respecting prt.- 
destiiiation* With fhi' it romhincs cmphjSiS on 
the federal thtology* or doctrine of thi, covenants, 
highly eitcemtii hv Puritans and Scuts Its struc 
tore was based 1 irgciv on the Iri'h Articles of 
.4.rchbi.hop L’ishtr* of 1613 Publi.hed in 1641, 
the Confection rtcuvcd partial I'lrlivme.nary up 
proval in 164S, but it„ life a* a cued of the 
Church of Entriand v‘ jv britf It was .idoptcd in 
1647 by the tlcreral AHsembiy of the Church of 
Scotland*, whtrein it still bus authority. The 
Sivoy Deilirjtjiifi* of 165 S of the Srigliih Ciin 
grcgatiounlists and the London Ci'iiffsemn of 
1677 of the English Baptists in great part in 
corpnrated it The Confretittn was the doctniiil 
btiindnrd of New Erglaini ConglcgHirtnUistv to 
the end rd the Ibtli century It is in-v luthnriti 
tive in most oi the Prcdivtcnn churchra* of the 
world, m same with interpret, itiona and r-Visuinj 
No Protistant ductim.il formiiUticin hv« Imd or 
has higher position bee Confisvons, Ftiim.d nf 
the Chrislian Churth, Ifi h ArtuUa 

P Sfhatl, ',rnds of Chmundrsn, vn) I histtyicul 
and critical, vol III U'*t of Conlesviun iMI) A 
I Mitchell, lr«r Aiitmhl/ UH?") , I U Moris 
Tieuloxt oi the IfVar. S^ntkeis tlphO) , fl B 9vaf 
held, The IFeir. 4.ssstrthh 4ud Its i r+ fI93’) 

« >! V 

Weston, Henry Grigds: (lfi2t)-1909) B,iptist 
preacher and educator Editor of Fupfri/ pourrir- 
h, 1869-I8r7 President of Crorrr TheoltigienI 
Seminary, 5868-19'ly. cum 

Westphalian Treaties: (1648) The Wrstphalun 
Treaties followed the Thirty Ycair’ War* (1618 
+8) The one contfudcii at Munster between the 
emperor and the JTcneiii the other at Osnahjuclc, 
between the imperials and tor Swedes may be coti- 
sldered (ruin either « political or religious view 
point Hiith were destroualy mainpuUted by 
Richelieu in the interest of l-rarre Juilitkaily 
and natiunally speaking, the Thirtv Tears’ War 
and the subscuuent Peace Trcati.s meant a hither- 
to unheard of io>s and humiitjtui!) fen (Jernianys 
a 1 istnig weakcrting of bolh the united C'-erman 
States and of the imperul auihorltv tit the Reich, 
which only Etsmark was later somewhat able tr. 
rtmedy Denmark and Spam too were debilitated 
(Treaty of the Pyrenees), Sweden became a power 
of great strategic importance while hranct from 
now on hf,-ided towards the iibsolutistjc age of 
Louis XIV Moreover, not only Germatiy, hut 
all Centra! Europe brcaine a biove assocwlfun of 
many substafitially independent States, The tne- 
nicvai centralized Europe of one Rchgum, with 
pope and taiperof repretcnting respevtivefy the 
spiritual arid the temporal power was definitely 
dead and the modern systtnt of t^uiiiy autoriomoua 
tcmiorics took its place. Henceforth also, the 
de* that relig ouc differr ihould snd oold 
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tie e d ’) f r 1 of a ni3 g adually pa cd ou 
fif he ti <5 '!•:'' u R.e g ou y 

p o n g ed a 3 otige p al y e 

ogn zd h n£pciv a Catho m 
y ri mb e nun b u h p pe es 

and rev'unin-v The Lurraiilc dioecaea of Metz, 
Ton! ■'nd Ve»-dun rv-inaintd '.n tlie poisesEion of 
France oden (irtajnsd besidea the Qermar ter- 
ritory of J’cnnri’ua, also the cccksiaatical rev. 
en,ue3 md hcnefii-eB of Biemen and Verden In 
compensation tor Ehe*fi lo'.ita Germany wa« to re- 
ceive the le-ulirized eccif.su8t!tal territones of 
Brarnknlurgr and MecUknhurg The Religious 
S’eace ot kVigoWre (155*')'* "was re-conarmed, 
with the proviso, huwtver, tliat Calvinism* was 
to be pi rinll’ed publicly to fumtion The reten- 
tion of ecclesiastic li properties and the holding of 
rLlipituia aervres were to be adjudged as of Jan 
I, the nivan or ci.iTipttimke year between 

I6n and 16311, and to be known as the “Nonn 
D ly’* or '‘Norm Year” acLordmg to which all dis- 
nutc# *er< to be settlid Both ecclesiastical and 


sec 111 11 f'-t.iti were M) vnjoV the “jus reformandi”. 
It, the right to introduce Protevtintism into those 
plicet tbit could not be. , emulated by the “Norm 
ycir” Other miuurlty dissenters were to be per- 
mitted to worsbip ,u home luordmg to the dic- 
tates of thtir cin'cicncC and to frequent their own 
fhuiches iiiitudi of their mtivc or adopted ter- 
ritory, tf tiicv 9f desired- hmperor Frederick III 
fHu sd to accept the “Norm Year” for 
Anstiw- wiiiih yvnerdlly spcalcmg up to that tune 
hid not been allccted suhctantiilly by either Prot- 
eiMUtism or the Thirty Years' War The prin- 
ciple “ciijua icgio, niiut religto” was amended in 
such a wav is not to apply in future to the people 
or l.inds of a prince who changed his religious 
convictsona afrautumt- Practically, this was a 
renunciation of the “reservjtum ecclesiasticum” 
In the future all religsoue questions were to be 
disctifsed and settled in the Reichstag by the 
Yorpjc* Cfi'Mfitfru’tt and the Corpus Eoimg‘Uco~ 
rum not indeed by a majority vote but by an 
amicable settlement known as “Uio tn puriejJ’ 
Pope Innocent X*, represented at the Treaty of 
Mtintter by hi» Legate*, Fahlo Chigi (the later 
Pope Alexander VH), while approving of the 
provisions of the Trettic* ending the Thirty Years’ 
War, for which all Europe longed, refused to rec- 
Ogi.ire vn virtue nf the Brief Zolus Jovtus Dei, 
Nov 26, 164fl. the articles referring to the re- 
tention of vtflhssated church properties and rev- 
enues once belonging irOftrt fide to the Catholic 

‘ CdtA Ewjc- KIV, 656.7. p 602-5: Lea:, - 
kofi f a, Ktrcht Xc 2-3 . L 

Hsitort oj tie Pepet, Herder (IJdO), vol. XXX, 
ch ffl R « » 


whatsl'of life* See karma; sanwara; theosophy, 
traiisitiigr ition, Vedanta. 


WbiW Friars ! Sec Carmelite*. 

White Lotas Society: See Cbmeee religions 

WhitefieW, George; (J714-70) Engli»h rdi- 
fiool cuJcr o-fooHder widi John and Char’w 


Wes ey* of the E angel al Rev val one of the 
g ca preache s n p n o powe and effe vene s 
fa me Bo u n G ou e e a the Be 1 Inn 
at £f sen he was ale n f om he schoo of St 
Ma y de Crjpt, whe e h had shown p cun e n 
elocution and play-acting, to assist his widowed 
mother in the pubUc-hojae lii 1733 he entered 
Pembroke College, Ozford, as a servitor, taking 
a degree in 1736 Here he came under the tuflu- 
ence of Charles and later John Wesley and be 
came one of the Oxford “Methodists’’ Ordained 
deacon in 1736 he began independently his re- 
markable career as a preacher and evangelist. On 
h'S return from AtneTsca late in the jcar 1738 he 
joined forces with the Wesleys who had begun to 
lead a revival In 1740 the difference between 
him and John Wesley over election, final per- 
severance, and sanctification led to an open rup- 
ture Though speedily reconciled, the two hence- 
forth went largely separate ways Whitefield’S 
Calvinism, which was uncompromising, had three 
roots persofial experience, contact with Calvinist 
Divinity through reading and association with 
Calvinists in England, Scotland, and America, 
and the Articles of Religion* In a letter to 
John Wesley he says, “I never read anything that 
Calvin wrote my doctrines I had from Christ and 
his ApoEtles ” His influence upon Evangelicalism 
withm the Church of England (sec Evangelicals, 
Anglican), which tended spontaneously toward 
Calvmism, was in consequence greater than that 
of the Wesleys. After 1748 Whitefield enjoyed 
the friendship and influential patronage of Selina, 
Countess ot Huntingdon.* His real life remained 
m hiB evangelical tours, during one of which, on 
Vis seventh visit to Amenta, he died, worn out 
with ceaseless ardors and toils He was buried, 
where he died, m Newburvpott, Massachusetts 
See evangelicalism and evangelical revival 
Select Bibhograpbv — His Works weic collected in 
1771 2 in seven volumes Memoiri, 1834 (by jonn 
Gtllies — revised) and Sermons in one vol JJaei by 
I. P. Gledstone <1871), Luke Tyerman (1876 7) 

2 vols , A D Beldcn (1930) cwn 


Whitehead, Alfred North; (b 1861) Bnttsh- 

Acnerican philosopher Taught mathematics and 
theoretical physics at Cambridge, 1911-14, and at 
University College, London, 1914-24 Professor 
of philosophy at Harvard University from 1924 
until retirement in 1938, during which time his 
chief philosophical wonts appeared (earlier writ- 
mgs being either mathematical or near the hound 
ary between mathematics [or physics} and phi- 
losoph}), Whitehead’s system has been called “the 
most large-minded synthesis since Hegel’’ (Lover 
joy) It includes a conception of cosmic evolu- 
tion recalling views of Bergson, Peirce, Alexan- 
der**, or Llovd Morgan, a Platonic doctrine of 
forms or “eternal objects,” a theology which, like 
much recent Protestant thought, conceives God a* 
receiving enrichment from the world process and 
so m some sense temporal. But the central and 
most original feature is the theory of “societres or 
occasions ” The unit of reality is neither mere 
being nor mere becoming, but the “experient oc- 
auiua”- as a social union ot a number of such 
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o 38 ona acid ha ng aspects b h oi be ng and 
of b com tijf Oc as ns mmed e j* p ehend 
o feel 0 e o c on and th a p h na on 
sympa he 0 a feel ng of tec ng: There no 

hard core of dead maiter, such as v.ouid ncithcj 
ha\e teelings Itself nor furnish content to the 
sympathetic feelings of others. A man, for ex- 
ample, fi els hi« own just past feelings in imme- 
diate memory, but he also feels feelings just pre- 
viously felt by his bodily cells or other entities in 
hrs body All such entities are constituted by 
streams of eipenence on some level, however 
primitive Each such stream (or “society with 
personal order”) is made one by its feeling of 
feelings in Its own past But also, hy feeling ol 
feeling it is united to other streams Seif-iden- 
tity and unity with others do not differ absolutely 
Egoism and altruism have the same root in the 
immediate sympathy of the occasion for other oc- 
casions Time and space are only the relational 
structures into which the “of” is articulated in the 
becoming of feelings of feelings The past con- 
sists of ocqibions prehended in a given occasion 
(Ij but not prehending it, the future, of occasions 
not prehended in a, but such that, if they occur, 
they are bound to prebend a The non-immanence 
of future occasions in the present gi/ts freedom 
or indeterminaticm Strictly, no futuie events ex- 
ist, but only cercain potentialities from which 
eyeilts can be created This holds even for God, 
■who knows events as fully determinate only as 
the events occur, and ■who himself is in process 
(or process is in him) of a uniijuely perfect kind 
bv which he inherits all the richness of past events. 
Thus in God our experiences, though they “per- 
ish, yet live forevermore ” God is perfect in hia 
power of synthesitmg events mta the moat mean- 
ingful whole they arc capable of forming, but ju«t 
wliat events shall occur as material for this syn- 
thesis depends partly upon the inherent freedom 
or self-determination which is the essence ot 
every event-unit of reality Cod C.rn set linu's 
to the discords or confl'Cts resulting from the plu- 
rality' of freedoms, and in this way he n the 
“ground of order” or “harmony” in the world 
But he cannot destroy freedom, ind he docs not 
wish to diminish it below the point at which di- 
-reased risk of conflict would mean an equally 
increased risk of the opposite cvif, namely “te- 
d-ntn”, loss of “rest” in the occasions God has 
two nature®, 1) the Primordial, which is “in- 
finite,” “unconditioned”, “unchanged”, and the 
home of the eternal forms, obj’ects of his ‘ con- 
ceptual feelings" — m so far, like the God of 
Thomist and other traditional theologies —but is 
O 0 t “eminent in actuality”, rather bv itself ts 
“abstract,” “deficient in actuality”, 2) the Con- 
sequent Nature which is finite, “conditioned by 
the creative advance of the world,” and thus 
“fluent”, “in a sense temporal,” “concrete,” “con- 
scious” It IS by the consequent nature that there 
IS a “reaction of the world Upon God ” Thus 
God illus^ates the chief categorie* of she system, 
m that b s actual ty like all ty o- 

■cdhslly a sympathetic anion of exper cncea le- 
ve to the fieclrngs of others and literally prt- 
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hend ng them and n that he cons ne the of 
me b ng no 0 me t b om ng but o a) n 
a e m n bu Je m b f u c po en a s 

b) hi. p e of e e ad an e f on dc e tn n 

abiC -o dc.e m.na.e s on., and , he easu y 

of past becomings, past events, as “living forever- 
more,” “immortal” ui their indest'uctibie bring 
The units of change do not change, events do 
not alter, they onlv become, but having btetme 
they belong always thcreiftcr to the wealth of re- 
ality, which IS enriched, never diminished, with 
temporal passage Tne final tragedy is urt loas 
of wh 't has been actual, but rather the occurrence 
of suffering as actuil, and also the nun-occurrence 
of ■what might have been actual h td the various 
freedorns been more fortunately eserciscd. buch 
tragedy is inherited by the consequent nature of 
Cod to whom It IS “profane” to attribute “arbi- 
trary power [see omnipotence] or nitre happi 
ness” Rather God is the “fellow sufferer who un- 
derstands”, whose jov has an “heron,” tinge, since 
it involvei sharing m ooi sorrows See infinite, 
time. 

Principal works A Irr-O/re en linnfn.il Alttira 
(139S) (with BeittanJ Kus'.tllj PrltiCiptJ .Vt lAt 
mil, tea (1910 1913) , lb! nm ft she Mtct.t i 
Pnci^S aril Ihaltli (i9-9), la- Alrl < nf fdanu 
•ton (I?;?’! , Aiitertursj af Ueat (!9aa), M Ji> 
ii Thvueh 11938' I hi phslasnpht r/ Aired 
north Whitt head 09-11), cd ha P A bvh ipp 
rontjinv Wh.tehead s ItiAttsoU Lutuie on lujior 
tality and I.erruiL- on the Good, uso ttsa s hr vai 
ous autlioiv on tk'hitehcAd s philtitopfi^ including 

Whtkhead 5 Piulusupbv isi Ivciifion h/ J _b lux 
ler and ' Whiuhtad i Idea oi Otid' h" C Hart 
shorne Probabiy for fiiu-t readers dJttniurrj ii 
Sdeas (cspcciallv pans Three and Fourj iv tlit best 
account ftf itio Wbitcheidian ptulo'iOt'hv, thou'-h to'' 
the theology the nnal chapter of I'mceti ani Ht^ti y 
IS essential 'K i 

Wlnton, James Morris, (!83!-I920) AB 
Vait 1SS3, PhD, 1861 'Jeacher, pa-tor, profes 
cor of ethic®, Me„dville '1 Iieologiwl School 1893 
1S9+, on staff, New York Oudtok, Ibb(>~l930 

Wlnton vat one of the acti-'e prot.-goiiitt* of 
thi Nev' Theuloev*' 

Author of books on education and theolo-ry in 
eluding Gloria Pasri, or T-lnr ti"i the Tmity 
(1392), Mnaeles and Snperr.aiaral Rehgian 
(1901) J Interludes tn a Tune of Clange (1909) 

pvl n 

Whitsitt, WiUiam Heth: (1841-1911; Baptist 
rainiatcr .tnd church hictonan Served in Con- 
federate Army Article m Johnson's Buetdope 
dia, 1896, on Bapticts precipitited the coiitrovercy 
over the Introduction of i,uiiicrjn)!i in 164-2 ind 
hia resignation from jiresidcncy of Southern Bap- 
tiat Theological Seminary followed iti 1899 

e « M 

Whitsunday: The name of the feast of-Pente 
tost* in the Church of England. The word ap- 
parently occurs ffrit in tlie Ancrewii Riwlc tn the 
thirteenth century A corruption of White Bjh- 
dny, but authorities differ as to why the day was 
lo called. See church year cycle, Ct T a ty 
Sunday and beaaoo, 

W M. Camp on The Prayer Book IntrrUaeei 
( fl72 . 
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-J*^**^ GrejBnJeaf ()gf''-3S?2) Poet, 
j,*-(ihtir,tii5ti mi jnilueiunl mrm!)tr of the Soci- 
ity <’f P'icik!** (Oiiiker'j Autliof of “Soow- 
Bdtnii” “I he Eternal Goodtien,’’ 

etc. He oltei' i t'tr' tied m pneEry hia npposiuon 
tu rei.'svMi! rifoti mcla.^ing the ciimmunion aerv- 
icct ''' pi'cn*. “ Uie Brewing- of 

Soma," iw 'te.j ttiten pt t nt context and iS now 
Kidt'y o'cd sT l*t. It ti.'t t!'itrth'‘a a> o Ciimmunion 
hj.tir “l)t if I nrri Jt'ii lather ol Mankind” The 
outhiiri'oil f,nj.’r),fiy fy h T Piekard is etill 
et-indar i (fc i ed rJ, bof Albeit Mordell’g 

Qoaiirr Mf'i-'ji’i-' fl'JIG /’jller trir the anti- 

slatoty actiMtira T. F. Cyner’a W/iuttfr 
Bitihov^pi U'MTj 1" >• i, an (JVC, t n sr. 

Wichern, Johann Hinrieh’ C'^OS-lSiH) Me 
was tfsi* faifirr <‘l thf l^isfre- AlmtO’p — the na- 
tional imaMi'i. in t.(rtrian>’. He vas it» leading 
and ftnttd. the sima of which 

have (ctniiii ' rle!rrr(i!.nt!i.i In practical life 
he w ic th>' jireciiir tf the /iGi.4>e. Hatii jn Ham- 
burg 

GcMfretCitr S.'OiTtn (Haiul.urs,, IW-JOTS}, <> 
T-l!^ . loK I f o, I ; f sV'iliern, co! 3, ed 

F. khihli'i... M Cler? an-ic /('dJny liinru-h V'nb. 

trit liUni’iir,, : vol-j n a 

Wichft hse UuliHe, 

rtitiotvs, traiitment of- fuitur-* sfti the gen- 
era! iratnev irk -d hJ..iMu' toward the widow and 
there he n cuniitterahle . inatmn la the treaf- 
mciU (itiOfii>*'I thru, atiioiijc ditVrent prooles ot 
the vorlJ thre rhout h..Eitj Fioni the first, 
the Clrrntiiei CS'PSih aiippoited dependent widows 
and orjhjT.'* Widiiiv« wesr gnen higher states 
that! wid'K 0 #0 grr r/,il in rjut aojir"n Ciuld puh- 

liwjy Work in (’‘e t. h.ifth (iNly as wwiwt. Among 
the anisni! fiel'ew, thc'-f iKi-tid the Cli'tom of 
fft‘ Ahcfcbi 'he b, other rf a nun who died 
chiWltss V .<s eefeiied to many 111 wldo-w and 
tar'V un th' ftit (i> tiitisr 'Ifsys the widow in 
till", eulEi.re w in Ir nke i upon as ptriperty to be 
h ridiu wvt- £,r ;h, i-cxt of hm. In ancient China, 
while It w (1 1 'ifi‘id r'd a dngitci fni the widow 
to rctJiifi). thrtt wu th'S sarre ■.kavage W the 
husja*'d’B Mriiilv*. If :hr widow returned to her 
own pacfot', ‘he [on ail her rightr m her hus- 
Ki’'d'n ff ferty, jMfhiditig ivhat she Ironght with 
her bh? ijsyaJH rftii.-ii,ied with the husband’s 
i uet.i't if tHey ,-cfe U'ing as their daughter 
Peihjj'.- the n list ih yi ided {insltioB to which 
widiiivs have been «tibje,tcd Was in India prior to 
Pciiufi uir.tiid There it wss a compsratir-ely 
frcmicnt ptii'tice for Jhr wsdiw to cnrowit suicide 
by tSirtjwing' herself ttpori the funeral pyre of her 
hwhan-t. 

la the Amc-ican colonif* widows were held in 
high rbgard, a iwwhc’ of distinguiihtd gentlemen 
having had [oce atiaies with rhem They had the 
life use- of prtmeety Mt to them by their deceased 
husbands, in our iiwti vulture the attitude toward 
tlic widow hae hern iacnasiMent, She has been 
Ehoyghl of at eiKC as gtarriD'oiJS, yet datigcroiw, 
shrewd and me'eeJiary, uwng her cipenence to 
seen t s husharjct o Hipport her Oo Che other 


William 

hand the widow has often been considered timid, 
nnaophisticated, the easy victim of those persons 
who would defraud her This anomalous position 
of the widow in American culture persists al 
though With Borne relaxation pirtieulariy in urban 
aroas Cf suttee, b.rm 

WrJberforee, William: (17fJ-igd3;i English 
Btatesnjin and philanthropist, bom at Hull, edu 
cated at St John’s College, Cambridge, who de 
voted his entire public life to parliamentaiy re- 
foriTiB He opposed the war against America m 
1775, and the war against France in 1792 His 
greatest achievement alter twenty years of con 
stint endeavor was to secure the passage of a bill 
to abolish the slave trade He wrote on religious 
themes and helped to found the Eibls Society’* 

PE j 

Wilburites: See Society of Friends 

Wilfnd: (c 6!J4~709) Bishop of York, leading 
Fnglrsh churchman, monastic and missionary, 
champion of learning and culture. Lite of vicis- 
situdes and travels Set precedent of makirg ap- 
peals to Rome At Svnod of Whitby wae influen 
tial in securing victory of Roman forms over the 
Celtic See Anglo-Saxons and the Introduction to 
Christianity c.h c 

William de la Mare, (died 1298) Oifurd Fran- 
ciscan and author of the best Bible Correcionum 
of the Uth century With his pamphlet against 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, entitled Ccfreitonam fra- 
tru ThD-'VJti, the Franciscan order took an open 
stand against the Angelic Doctor s c t 

Wiiitam of Auver^e! (died 12+9) Predom 
inantly Augustinian in theological method, his sys- 
tematic monograph} we'S of great jigni*5cance for 
the develooment of scholasticism He laid pan, 
ticular stress upon the independence of religious 
certainty and upon the idea that the unity of God 
alreadv involves a triad. 

M Ba’m’ga't-e;. Erifielrir-rhire Jet Wiibelms 
r Anrergm {Munslci, 1900 1 , St Schindele, Biitragi 
lur Melapiysli dtl Wilhetm von Auvergne (Mun 
cheo, 1900) , J M N Valois, GmUajtme d Auvergne 
(Paris, 1880) H.B 

William of Aoxerfe* (died ca 1231) He shared 
with his contemporaries the growing influence of 
penpatetic philosophy in epistemology, and the 
exclusion of Aristotelian mfluence upon religious 
questions, Cf intention, sacramental. 

Summit auree (Pans, UOS AD) h.h 

■William of CShampeaux: (ca 1070-1121) A 
(tudent of Roscelin*, the father of verbalism or 
vocalism, whose doctrines, however, he strenuous- 
ly opposed with hie realistic interpretation of the 
problem of the univeraals* Ahailard*, who is 
the chief source to learn William’s doctrines, heard 
his lectures in the Cathedral School in^ Pane 
William of Champeaux was a life-long friend of 
Saint Bernard* of Clairveaux, whose mysticism he 
shared. At the time of hi* death, we find him as 
biihcp of Chi oa hi xct 

S£S 



W II am of Corches (1080 I4Sl Aw of 
adn whebk mp a nma 

pi y og p V ho £ i nd pli ub e 

\ ou and ng wa he n h fi d f £ aiam 
H B ph o ph t e se h w he nllu a f 
Dm u n and C In h en fi 

\iew3 Wtlham presents a ittnarhable independence 
from the church fathers sct 

WilUam of Malmesbary; (died ca !I4I) Au- 
thor of the He gtetts pttnttHLOTum Angivrvnt to 
be found in the Fmrelogia l^aUnei Th's ” ork is 
an important source to iearn about Instorit, per- 
sonages such as l,anfranc*j Archbishop of Canter- 
bo*/ (d iOBy), JoliD Scotua Eriugeaa* (ca 800- 
ca 880) and many others. ect 

WsUIam of St. Thierrj’: (1U9-1H8 or 1153) 

Author of many uxegetic and mystic writings of 
psychologic il penetration such ns Ltbrt dat de 
BjCirru coipnris ft ammtze An intimate friend of 
Saint Bernard* of Clair\eaur, he led a campaign 
against Peter Abailard* witli his HupuCatio adviT- 
suf Ahftelardum scT 

"Winiaras, Sir George: (1821-1905) Born Octo- 
ber 11 j 182! The ynimgest of eight sons of 
Amos and bluabi-th Wilinms of AsKwav Farm, 
DidiLrlun, in the County of Somerset, England 
English Cranimar Sebool educ.Tti(m Apprenticed 
in a “driper’j” shop in Bridgcwactt (1836) — “a 
careless, godless swearing young fellow.” Follow- 
ing meeting in Zion Chapel (Congregitional) re- 
turned to his shop bedroom to “yield himself 
wholly to God" — the beginning of a life-long lay 
Christian 0110141:/ Entered emoloy of Hitchcock, 
ftogers 4c Co., leading London drapery establish- 
ment. Moved by the wretched lining and work- 
ing conditions of London clerks and the church’s 
neglect of youth, he with eleven other young men 
met frcijuently for prayer in an upper bedroom in 
the shop On Fune 6, 18+4- this fellowship became 
the young Men’s Christian Assocution*, an or- 
ganiiation designed “to bring rctigum into the 
sphere of the daily occupation ” He lived to see 
this “wide-sprcaduig league of Chruti.in youth” 
encircle tbe glose and to be kmghted for its 
achuveinent by Queen Victoria ,at its Jubilee cele- 
bration in London, 1894 A great erumcaic lay 
Christian leader and a pioneer in social betterment 
(Early Closing Movement) he du-d at the age of 
84, mourned by leaders of ytiUth around the 
World He was buried in the crypt of St Paul’s 
Cathedral c p s. 

'Williams, Roger: (c 1604-1684) Banished by 
Massachusetts Kiy in 1635, he became a founder 
of Rhode Island A Calvinist, he irgued for re- 
ligious liberty on the basis of predestination. An 
imimmersid Baptist for a few weeks, 1639, he 
was separated from membership in ill churches, 
1639-1684. Contrary to usual assumptions, he did 
not advocate unlimited religious liberty, holding 
that “there could be no government m the world 
witliout the sword ” c b.m 

WuidcllMHid, W IhfiliD 1841-19 5) He uugh 


he un V es f b a bu g nd H d be g 
He wa a m mb f B d n Sou n 

Ge man h o f ph 1 phy H g n m 

w cm p htuua en fn 

o efhcnhdfnu nc Rgn 

df h enp aygn The 
holy or the divine is the norm.il con ciousness if 
the true, the btauutul and the good experienced 

as transcendent rcihtr , , , 

H/jOiry £i/ MjdiTi P/ultiuphy, tries ated bj j 
H 'Jults GiSthJie und t^^turti-'srtiicfajt 

(rreiburs ISS'l I Drs Hcilige , (.iiaptcr li in 
t'rffludieT. (lubiiii.en, i90I!) , Ijch’-huth Jet Ct 
SLOtchte d^r Pt lU.Siiphif li. ed . edited by H 
ri-imsoeth (Freibur*;, t9i>l ir n 

Winer, Johann Georg Benedikt. (1789-18581 

A Germ-Ill Protestant thcolugiiri *hri tiught at 
Leipzig ami Erlangen ChitEv noted for a C.ram 
mar of N.T idioms (1st cd , 1822) bmg 

Wjsdorn of Jestis, the Son of Sirach : See 
Jesus, the bon of Sirach 

Wisdoni of Solomon, The; .'Vn_,important Jew- 
ish apocrvphil book, ind Sii incliidi d in the Lath 
olic versiiMl of the Bible. It helo'igs tti the so 
called 'VVisdum Liter iture* It is of composite 
authorship, and was probthiv written tn Greek, in 
Alexandin, in thi last half-ceiitiTy B.C, Its 
firt section (1 1-6 8} treats tif nghteou.uesi and 
sm, revaartl and punishment, divine justice and 
immortality The second section (6.9-IL!2l) ex- 
tols VVirdom as the siiprcmr guuting foree in life 
and history. The third sect'on (n.}-19 22> i* a 
panegyric of the Jewish people Tradition has mi6 
fikenly attnbuttd tins bnok, hkc F. overhs and Fc 
eleM- istci**, to "soloiiifiii* hr(‘ .inia'O ('h i, Ohf Its 
lament 3 sa 

Wisdom literature: Unlike the Torah and the 
Propheta**, the* bthlie.tl hooka of wisdom were the 
product's neither of authoritative gtiirdiao'! ot the 
cult nor of spokesmen of God, but ot Itten ob- 
scrvcri. of human mturc and patimt teichers ot 
the art of living Their favorite inydiiiin of in 
struetion vvi« the rnashal or prnv, rb, the terse 
cnutieution of truth that is self-evidtnt lud srlf 
illB'trativc Their teaching covered the whole 
range of human life and was txprested in a tone 
that is sober and railiatic, fometit.ies spiced with 
humor tnd a.arc itm « 

Mi'ih of the -wisdonj gf the Bible ia of great 
antiiiuity Tradition speaks of wisdoiii .is the 
universal poiisessura of the Ch'Idrcn of the Eart, of 
Egypt and of the South Much of It was aacrtbed 
to Solomon*. (1 Kings 5 9-14} The oldest cgllce- 
tion of Hebrew wisdom ii the hook of I’niverbs* 
Parts of Its nucleus of Aphorisms (eht I II 24) 
may possibly hark b.ick to Sulonwn The latest 
part of the* book (ehs 1-9) eame from the late 
Persian, if not from the Grtek period, and diJ- 
plays a high eoneeplioit of wt.dom aa the well- 
encompassmg mtelhgentc of God, the first of His 
works and bfis helper m creation, the foiijidation 
ot the world and the guide of m.in 

The higieat po n ef Hebrew * sdmn w** 
rtacked id the suh ime drvna of Job* wlncb 
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d fte ’’onK of Songs of c p 
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n n u c ard 
n I* Vi d ak on 

g ^cjlnr.ng 'ibi? of God iRfi the 

rrjorji j,{ vftntiieni <i tflt rid itiil form the 
starfng point ut *'a .ige* ndccti-ini but he gaies 
with L'i.JrL Ln * d -illi-jOi’ieii <^es on i worid that 
r*; grvj aid iii. 1 on th- J ige tut <jf hutnan 

ctfirt ttu£ iri j”j “euptrifjt'* snd striving ancr the 
Wind” 

i.ip.L'n!tJS trutirs.i! « fmiinl jl’o ni the bonks 
tf the Pioph'tj ii’t) in tht apntrvphal 

Lettei of Ar.itrii (\u 1S7 Ahik ir, Tcjti- 
merit of 'Iwoi e I'at'Miii's, (“ee psiudepigrapha) 
Four Mitvivie'-*, itiJ ffpri-ialiv in ttie bonkj of 
Sirach amf WisJorn of Siiiiiiixn'** 'Ihe tjine type 
if tunsuims in R ibhiiisc* iitiratufe (Ct 

Ptrkt ihiifi .fni ill the ff'I, {Jurinon on the 
Ml vat, Jj'nea, et. ) 

Betidt ti ' i-ii'i'tatns ml the titiiis iritiitionet) in 
the iftulr, 1 K t'hv 'le, 1i" uW Salomon 

tliHTi, Vi i iJawis»>fl. I'/'g 9 tucraiuft 

o( fit O ! j b ticnunf; Hg>>r(ui hsega- 

lurt '? (b ; Ji M Llfi(li') 1) R MaclJoflild. Tht 
Helrra }‘hii tjrn.ai f, H Toy, 

art 'k'jido'tj I.it{fafi.rc, ‘ i.et. I'rUtti {IPOiJ, Iv 

sec 


Wise, John: bee bmencan theotogy, t-iflv. 

Wisieman, NichoJtts Patrick Stephen: Csfiiinat 
airri bitt rlrilih bj,p eJ Wiiimitiiier fic wa* bum 
at Seville til iioij. liic'l i“, L'l/iduti tt» IStb'i After 
ictciviiii,' fhi rfnttnruti iti ilivinitv !u' bicatiK prn- 
feteor at the s,ip.tn/«, Rmiic, From lb28 to 
IB4U hr wai rrituf of tlif hfiyit-h College in 
Rimr fie vi u iir-fnijndrr of the iiahisn 
Jti ib^l) he V ,s I'ratt,' ,t‘id appottitoil 

firat 'Vrehbistiop ot Wcstnluslter His rt-nuining 
year, we'e uppnt to ieetufing, Vifting, and pro- 
BUiting Cjthoht 31 viiiJ ri'ff fit c.v 

wttcheraft; Witihvrjf' in gctirral consists in 
th uve of Wufjtv* to ‘fijure the bodtci or goodr 
of fitheri 'IhoVifh tv-Jic* rtuv practice “vhite” 
WagLc, ihfsr attieitie* are gciiitally beUeved to be 
malcvtileni atid the vnt'hrs tbertstel' ej to derive 
tfieir pBtSit.Ts from devijs s'f other cvil spirit*, Bv 
rcdMin I'f ihetr in4j,n powers wtunes nre reputed 
to be afee to j rode e nr tiirc diiealc, to indiirc 
Jove or rtVeLioJi, ti "i OH jut'' jthert, to gi*'c lite 
to inaritnate (ihjeii't, to bruig shout storms and 
sell vtiiol*, 4i(d to by thri.ii};h the air Thej are 
often VP ih t' aJ* nr biach cats, which 

are .ttiwi'sed to ttnbuci,' their "familiar" demons 
ThoUj^fi she prattiir i.| wtecficratt has eautcd a!5 
over the worhi ffurr atinent times, the most ex- 
lenwv'f w.ftjvtjf' per3e(iiti,m in thr rnodern world 
begin in fanpe ah jut tS.e elns, ot the Middle 
Ages and iacted until the eighteenth rtatitry. 
During the late wvulwnth fomjry it found 
cfhfU-t tn the wrtS'l- tmwn trials in biiJtm, Masiia- 
chuvetlf, and ehewherc til the Amertesn colomes 
bee hibli/jfrjphy under folkkirc. See tnaUmr 
maleficarum Tpe 

WtfdWTwft- (AS, mccrerttff fr nwac. 


Witchcraft 

fetn e a w ra d w ch and a f p wc a ) 
Supp dpa efma on er>epeay 

bv w men n league vi h e p 

Am g un ed p p e mag ba e a 

e gc aed p a e p e b.d by a,.y ,ipp. ed 

prietta qr medicine menti, gqr such com 

ntunities there are often unodicial sorcerers who 
cUim Superhuman powers of calling up spirits of 
the dead, predicting the future, causing or curing 
disease, and otherwise affecting the tides of for 
tune Often such persons are hated by the official 
practitioners of magic* and become social outcasts, 
sought after by those who wish superhuman aid in 
secret, antisocial enterprises These turtive con- 
trivers of occult arts are the typical witches of 
our most ancient literature Even when employed 
bv kings they are regarded as bejond the pale 
of approved religion or moralitj (^as in I Sam 
28), and usually there are strict laws against their 
activities 

In classical Greece and Rome witchcraft was 
outlawed and severe penalties were prescribed, hut 
the laws were seldom enforced During the £rat 
twelve centuries of the Christian era, ecclesiastical 
authorities generally doubted the reality of witch- 
craft or belittled its importance But the school- 
men of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
with their insistence on literal acceptance of the 
Bible, their professed elaborate knowledge of the 
supernatural world, and their ardent warfare 
against heresy, returned the belief in witchcraft to 
respectabilitv and called on church and state to 
enforce the command, “Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live" (Exod 22’] 8) The Inquisition* 
bl.tmed witchcraft for the swelling tide ot heresy, 
and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, church, 
state, and mob vied with one another in the ardur 
of their persecutions of alleged witches In 1437 
and 1445, Pope Eugene IV issued bulls command 
ing punishment ot witches who caused bad 
weather, and in 1484 the bull Sumti.ts Denderan- 
its, by Pope Innocent VIII, started a wave of tor- 
ture and execution in which many scores of thou 
sands were killed Similar bulls were issued by 
Julius II and Admit VI Nor did the Reforma- 
tion put an end to the terror Lather joined in 
the denunciation of witches and there were many 
executions in proteStant Scotland m the seven- 
teenth century One of the latest witch-hunting 
epidemics occurred at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1692, when in six months twenty persons were 
executed for witchcraft. Even in the twentieth 
century many ignorant persons believe m the re 
ahty of witchcraft, and some conservative the- 
ologians, especially Roman Catholic, defend its 
‘'abstract possibility ” Sec, e g., H. Thurston’s 
article, "'Witchcraft," in The CathaUc Encychpe- 
dta fI912). Yet probably most of the Latter 
would agree with Thurston in denouncing the 
persecutions and in asserting that "in 99 cases 
out of 100 the allegations rest upon nothing bet 
ter than pure delusion " 

To most intelligent persons witchcraft is now 
of interest only for historical or psychological rea- 
sons. Psychologists regard the epidemics of 
witch-hunting, and the many voluntary confessions 
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Vitlenber^ 


Wolsey 


of black magic daring suoti epirodes, as examples 
of individual and social psychopathology, especia!- 
1} hvsteri .1 and paranoia These epidemics serve 
as terrible warnings of the results lahich mav be 
produced by attenipts to suppress mental disease 
With cruelty. To liberal theologians they typify 
also the peril of setting religious dogma beyond 
the province of rational and moral eraniination 
See A D 'Wnite, A liist'j-r, of ihr V/atfxre of 
Sct^ncs with Thtoltipy (1S?6) , W S Ncvinr, IPricA- 
iroft ttj 1 ®-^ 11916 ) 


the fundimcntal terdencits uf Schicicrmachcr and 
William James m muEiial coTroclm 

Ify-ljya wit Ji marl'll^ fn. ) , Jifr 

ehrf/l ttt/ji G ,1 1 1 ,11 V n Sinter it* ^i/r 

.;^ytri'ijr/if:L‘o P/rit^i wJ Si-iUtu tsiennhaft 

lIj.tp- 15 , itijl), I'ld id i,Ui, ,17 1 til J/t, I 
nut" TltiiCi k i' "t 'hup,.is 

1921), ) vols , 2 id ed , Ji /jhti > rr «r' i" a la lit sc hi 

IV s/iiLT B iiir dfc liUttiC Ihi e j/ul “'la ^.doB 

fTubinccn, 1927) litiht'ttii-t t stiiiniu/.r ih 
o/ii ,1“ 'Sir till f'ur Jtr i^eitmsurii^tn 
(tiuttingen 1929) , (, inuun ibc i,; n, otv (Ip M) 
fyatsiiL lit RcUt,toi' 1 1 rr H 


I. H Dew 

Wittenberg, Concord of* An agreement be- 
tween Lutheran and Reformed theologians on 
the controverted doctrine of the sacramenta 
reached as the result of a conference at Witten- 
berg, Germany, in 1S36 The Reformed (Suits 
and Upper Gernmn followers of Zwingh) agreed 
to Luther’s view’ of the eucharist that "with the 
bread and wine the body and blood of Christ arc 
truly and substsntnUy present” They agreed nKo 
that “ijtrough baptism there comes to infanta tlie 
forgiveness of original sin” The Concord was 
signed bv Luther, Melanchthon, and Bugenhigen 
for the Luthtnns and by Bucer (the convener), 
Capito, and Aulbert for the Refamried The Con- 
cord raised high hopes for Protestant union but it 
never received general official lecogaition and re- 
sulted only in polite correspondence and a tem- 
porary truce T V K 

wizard Commoaly regarded as a male witih, 
but more properly a mag'cian or sorcerer 

r c M 

Wizentnann, Thomast (17J9-17!i7) He w,i5 
vjear at Essingen, Wurttemberg, Germany, for 
three years Then he accepted a tutorship w'th 
a wealthy family He overworked himself and 
ruined his health. Kc succumbed to tuberculosis. 
As a verv spintual-minded Swabian theob'gim and 
philosopher, lie wia not only able to continue but 
also to advance bey’onJ the ideas of Zin/tndoif, 
Oetingcr*’* and Collenbusch btill more pro- 
notmcedly sottnoltigic.il in thought than tht)i, he 
vtruggkd also much more seriously with the phi- 
losophy of his own day, and established a prom- 
ising connection with the idealism of Hamann* 
Pic ReivltdSe Aer JdCohtttOcn tthd iVindtiutht tihcn 
PhtloSBphts (teiplsg, 1786) ; Dsc Cnstmchte /ecu 
na.(h asm lAMhaus als Silh.ibttuess thrtf 7sivef~ 
lasssjfhc/s bestuchttt (Leipzig, 17S9) , Cast- 
lithe Usitwicklung des Sutisiis dtirch das Meuschifit^e 
schlecht <I>cvsau 1792), Avd Ooltz. B"/-ew 
martn, dsr Ftteitisd Jacohss [G.vha, 18^9), j,, 

Wobberaim, Geor^t (1K69- ) He has been 
teaching at the universities of Marburg, Breslau, 
Heidelberg and Gottingen He gives a roost eom- 
prchensiTtly methodical reSection on and ethibi- 
tion of systematic theology. As adherent of the 
neo -idealistic movement, he seeks to rraliai, for 
his time the best inheritance of Schleurmacher* 
by means of the religious-histoncal and religious- 
psychological stimulations m close a'BacsaCion -with 
the inheritance of Ritsclil* In car"ful ddimitution 
of a isnert rationalism, ntu-f nrsiamsm* and were 
empirical religious psychology, he established hi» 
p^chologxsl method which ms tes 


Woden, WuotSE’ (Tout) Wind-, ttorm-, and 
war-god of early Germany As a wind god he 
may bring good or evil to the cops and cittlc, 
as a storm-pud iic Pads a sauUing hosts of nr n to 
cattle, z)5 a vv.i-'gtid he early revtivtd human 
sacrifices and horse sacrttices iii htcr timts the 
s icnlicc was leer He la al ,o a gi'd ot trci s and 
a god or fertility In Liter trues his 'day (Wvd 
nesday ) la consideied the best fur al intirig and 
sowing Like Odin* he is pictured riding a ^xay 
horse, wearing a cLiak and ii.it iiid carries .i 
spear Corn left in the field* by the firntrra la 
for Woden’s horve y i *• 

■Walfunbuttel Fniflmentti Lengthy r.iiracta 
front tht iiiyst .'iiro taut vork of Ff b Rciiii irw*, 
publishtd in Seven lustanmcnts liv Li’vinj* 117"1- 
78j while hbriiijti at Wulfcnuilti J, BreuiWitk 
The hist extract m Pt publi iinl, "The Ainii of 
jesua .and his l),,cirli‘i," is .t hriliiant inticip.ati n 
of thiiruughgiiing ischatihigv, 'tji- ".i i' e'w d.-i- 
.idfs liur by Johiiiiies Wcis. and A’bct ’sfliwr.t- 
nr** The piib’Ktti >n ot llust Ir.ig'iunt. .irrujcd 
a kturrn of prote i md denate 1‘he unent.il mtn 
uvuipt is 111 the nniiiivipit! library it Ha.'nltitg 

M t a 

Wolff, Chnstiun: f 1679-17 vl) rhe 'imt t.er 
man to vst.iblish a “sthoid” of jrh’l<i"’;diy. He 
adopted the thi'urifti of I.( ihiii?, .lunbiiK-d l!iem 
with ideis tiktn fium Ati.tnth, ai <) modilied 
them to orginize hit eyri.i r 'henwe ajstira He 
vet ration ilism and empirciain igiitist e.tth trther 
to adv nice the ihmry that tlicv ire tht 

same hvery object hn a ratumaJ .ind m ein- 
piric.il eharieter whieh agree in rt'iilt Jlennti 
le dtilu,.ed fro.n the contradiclioii WiiUf uiubcd 
Gerninn thought anti t(eiel»p<(l a philosop! ic iJ 
voeabuliry that is vtiii iii list S’ c psjtiiuLfy, 
avhnols of won 

Wolsey, Thomns’ (ld7I-HU)) Born 'it Ips- 
wich, tiiinatid at M.rgJal<'i Culltge, Oetoid, 
BA 1486, ("Bov llKhelor’’), turned to Uiv iintv 
(B D IHO), 'iht’ni..,( r.ithcr tl),'.i Rnni .nice 
point of vitw, MOfi, ihjpl 1,11 to Hriiry VU, 
Dean of I mwilii HO'i) J^II, Bfi.v rouncsllHrf 
Bishop of Lintolti lfi!4, and ii>i hbi'ditip of Vo'-k 
I'ilfi, Lord fh.iKtellui I’nl Cinlifiil, I'lji, J( in£ 
lega/u! a lah't, Bidsup of Wnuhister (w 

tBwshendam), tc ai evpreud ehttn’ii to tin; 
Papacy. His main spherrs of di,itlntti«n I,iv m 
the field of dipl nnsey and in l.tw He jttriuptid, 
and for a time siiecredt’d, .n efftitirg the "Rttep 
turn” of Rom.in Law .tod Jurmprudernt in Liigiish 
Court!. II I dowafa wai amed when he filled 
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woman, rou^ious nnd <n?m:al stntus of - Ctn- 
erJIj '-'•■J f' .rir.'c ! ’'■ f> i i i u. iffiivU and 
tntirii t.mcf'' fi >.t "r ii!- livid thv dom- 

inant intUif'.nil fri4,ri in ir.i, KtiKiy riHiv con 
cfiitji, vSitii ff.i 1, ill l.nr w'ntiun’s »tstiui are 
nif, lily il't' In it’ V a jcnjr, r,f j .jinncnce 

uf the nrir/in't" 1, r -i", 1 a tclu ,i 'a nr political 
leiilcc. ard ih>’f p'.. nnnKi’fJ mti the qut- 

tt,re of t'ic ’ I't.n wi .iijid* *ii:t,« toilaj- -t 

rot .il i!ii' thn i.f s '.(-((tKim hfiti j,i prfent- 

tiny soricti, hnt a tr'V in n nt* altitndct toward 

wornan^'i vj,,hi u h.«l,,iy» Woman^s re- 

hKnisn. (.,, 1 1 'title, etl K d I’id ’imai it itufi arc all 
ifrteri>A‘'< !*' ciil’.,,' 1 h" if and 'hnu hrr ad- 
vanti' fri’ffj - VVqnt.n r.j men m ^ nnewhat esiWaU 
i*y with tlii'rt. 

Tt.iiiitvnil .itt tn (i.ward women in otir «>- 
cirty ;f(- rl'iii"! Ij'-'i'ly fr.int ihc rarly Chrittian 
tcKhria, Ilf 'hr t,!,rih f»iKr(», It wja the 
Ipn t! I'vd w*' t ‘fi'.'t'rti ,h( carl f t 'uthonta- 
tjie into (d {,/ f‘),r 1* irifii m rr/iri f , fho jtitirt 
ot Wijiiin W (<(11 he '‘.ini^ht inferior. They 
III!! I, !ir «itd| I r-it ,11 the ih«rch« and 

‘jilnen chettr'.i* .in 'h'-" iliiiirt, Vviih (hmir- 
facrdne'ir »!i ■ n ^ > ru,' W^nim were all tainted 
witn tfir i..t nt f r (III thrret«rr »cr ifu Jitu- 
plitit Thr r',-'i fd'V v, t' ,,f j},c ihnrih wai ea- 
(r'ntrii to it‘ *' flit i‘,o'i rit over tiaty, W,,raan 
ftU' d !l f. ,>ien 3 “it et.d irt dell.cii linful 

armniiiu ti fh'' thntih Kethcre l! wai woman 
who h.iil l.rntii.h, tin ,<)t ' 'hr Wor'.ii Marruftc* 
aithnufiti nrv'f rai li, c!v Lfin Imm 'ti wa« placed 
tii.rv' j,)<i U trjf ;n the < ,i!r „[ t’h'inan punt}' 
Htfhesl w-t iri, l.tr v''st.'t,:y. nrst, telibicy 
that to volant i*Uy .s.Jni.ir.l ats-T marr.aier or after 
the o'lth of h', Vj.i'l (ir wifr Ihui tfir view of 
niiWiif 4 '- i thinj; l-i'th irfo'inr and rv!t feund 
eipre'iifif' vrrv earl/ in tfir fihlmy el the Charih 
and Will !e not ) 'rjlrd rrp’ t Itlv hv ell proiipt d.d 
SnJ fxpf j?j 'ji 'ho onr <■ yf the .Mi idle Agm 
m th" idea -4 'hr siihlift, m oi wnmrij On (he 
other harid, u v, 4 ^ nedn v •! thmi'}' which devel' 
opid % f 'i‘ >r j.r of the viiperwnty of 

wfiitirn Thii 'All i.i 'hr Ijriii of the idorathtn 
tnWiird i*h, V'tfyin* if, hrJveo itlrf t?ie lade upon 
earth j'ld it wa; th,. ,1 -virr'e win, h handrd down 
to the moiEi-r- the Mr?! *f thivaltv TJih« 

(he vitlt 1)1 the 'a iy the iiine tane (ousitetpart 
r t iht cul! ef the VJfiein The tnon’Mic worahtp 
of a wofisat. ,1,1 ve|l ar the oonfsip of fjod was 
the rini i-arr fjyaittv of A peifrit knight. But 
chivalry* JAr ivretnnn)* wa* prac'hed by »ftly 
a hiKited igfoys i-id vet (' does nhti#' the iptort- 
nivtcncieo eittttrilt shwat wjfnffi, teaehinfr tralul- 
tafieijiisly her Siineriiifitp .tttd infcifirttji' 

Although a intioier i<f hnpfirt^'it factors have 
led ?<( (he c rtififipsthiB I'f voJtnrtt la oar SlFeatere 
rotrety, ntiioj> le'tiycv of these twe earlier doe- 
trines ttiij eciit m rrlatinn ti? the ethical 
statu* of womrii today aed in the raote# fovetoiai' 


he onduct The Indu a Revo u oa gave 
w m n an ppc, un y o ea n money o Je the 
h n e and he ome e onom a y ndependent of 
man o me e en The ex e s n of qual suf 

f age o Oman g ve he o a a ge deg ee po 
equally 'Wiih these symbols of faniimie 
emancipation and emerging equal, ty with men 
came imitation ot much of men’s behavior and 
attitudes, such a, speech, dress, smoking and 
drinkAng hibita i'et women have remained in 
the paradoxical position of being both dependent 
and mdepcrdent, of reseating their feminme rSle 
whenever it does not carry with it complete equal- 
ity with men, yet exaggerating their femimuitv in 


appeal, nj other Words, to man’s chivalrous rale 
which jymbcliaes waman’s mfeiiority and inequal- 
ity of the past Woman is stiU thought of at 
once as the temptress and siren and the embodi- 
ment of all that is kind, pure and virgin She 
Is recognieed as man’s intellectual, political, and 
social equal, vet sex differences still govern her 
ethical status in that she is bound hy ethical re- 
strictions unknown to men as well as being nwre 
restr'Ctcd m her conduct by many of the mores 
common to both men and women See double 
stannard of morals, family, motherhood, widows, 
treatment of 

WilljsLnc Goodseli, The family as a SeetaJ attd 
FJ-i(a:nm! h.iututmj 119271 , Uaa Bernard Sait 
N,«i Koricow fsr ikt Pitmilj (19581, Bernhard 
gen. The Patnih Pais end Tttsent (1958) , Ktmball 
(dto"*' Proilems if AdjHitment 
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Woolman, John' (1720-1772) Quaker, mystic, 
social reformer. Woolman’s quest for pure re- 
ligion, which made him an American Quaker* 
“lainti” and caused him to attack the evils of 
slavery, war, poverty, and greed, j» recounted in 
his famous J ouraal T,e » 


WooJsfon, Thomas: (1^69-1731) See deism 

Word of God In the 0 T, we read over and 
over again of the coming of God’s word to a 
prophet* It was the spoken word of God Also 
it was the expression of his power by which he 
created the world (Gen. 1.3). This word was 
found in the Torah* or Law, and it abides for 
ever (Is. 40.8). In the later Jewish literature 
there was a tendency to perionalixe the concept, 
but tt neier became a separate hypostasis 

In early Christianity, the word ol God was 
found not m Torah but tn the message about 
Chnst (Acts 10 36, etc) I Pet 123 speaks of 
Christiana being begotten by the word, and Hcb 
4 !2 vividly peraonifiee the penetration of the 
word, but it ie still the message about Christ Rev 
1911 calls Christ the word of God and I John 
1 I refers to him as the “word of lite.” The 
prologue to the gospel of John*, however, goes 
beyond any of these fl I -1 8) Here we have a 
hymn to Chnst as the word of God. Though it 
was- interpreted hy the later Greek church m 
term* of Stoic and Philonic** philosophy, it is 
more probable that the evangelist used the term 
in contrast to Jewish ToraoLogy. and with some 
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influence trnm HeUemstic redeemer concepts 

Since the BihU'* contains the written word of 
God the teririi have been for m'^nT Christians 
tdtnucal That has been especiatly true of tlioae 
who hold to its plenrrv inspiration* Especially 
in Lutheran thtoiopv lu' the concept of the 
"word of Gnii” been tmphisiicd Most Lutheran 
theologians, however, would employ the term for 
the biblical message about Christ rather than foi 
the htcial te„t of the Bible itself It is God's 
saving deed, which creates faith in the hearts of 
those who are saved See logos, Mohamnoedan- 
isni Cf sruci c t c. 

Wordsworth, William (1 770-1 8S0) English 
poet An active boyhood in the Lake District, 
four years at Cambridge, and one turbulent year 
m France during the flrst stages of the Recoljcion 
furnished the background for Wordsworth’s pm tic 
career, the rest oi his life was uneventfuL The 
inner record of those years, which saw the devel- 
opment of his tnnacendenta! philosophy, ,ire 
lecordcJ in his greatest work, Tht Piel.idi (com- 
pleted 1805, published 1850) Lattr he harmon- 
ised his Mews with the historic doetnnee nf Chris- 
tianity, wr'tine the result into the E^dnsta^tjcal 
Snifueti (1822) Of the shatter poemj, Tmltrit 
(l^OS), /H/5t>,rtrioHt of (i80‘7), 

and the Ode to D-'tty (1807) are- amo^g- the most 
sigmficint 

The best edition of The Prelude is by E de Selio 
court (19 ’o’! and there it awod one voluine edi- 
tion of the Poetical Worhi bv T Hutcfimson (10551 
I he Ma'idanl bio.|£iph> is G M Harper e iHiint 
rdiviorth, His Lsti, Horks, ard Irflutrce (7 
vols , 1916) LWC 

World Sunday School Convention: See Sun- 
day School movement in the United States 

World’s Student Christian Federation: See 

student religious organiratiqns 

Worms, Concordat of; 'bn agreement between 
Emperor Henry V and Pope Cali^tus II (25 Sept 
1122) concluding the investiture* controversy in 
Germany which had troubled the German ee- 
cksiastieai scene for nearly a century ind had 
deveiaped into an open conflict between Henry IV 
and Gregory Vfl** Bj the terms of this agree- 
ment, which was one of the earliest cfiijcordats, 
Henry V relinquished investiture by ring and staff 
and permitted the free elect on of bishops, Caiiy- 
tus on his part agreed th it all elections should be 
held m the presence of the empeior 'vhn would 
have the right tu invest the elected ficdcijaslic with 
the temporal prerogatives of the office. Sec con- 
cordat s.w >e 

Worms, Diet of: (1521) A convention of the 
estates of the German Eropiic convoked by Bm- 
peror Charles V* and held m the tov/n of Worms 
to hear the case of Martin Luther* who had al- 
ready been excommunicated by the Tope Asked 
to retract hit writings against the papacy, Luther 
declared; "Unless I shsil he convinced by the tes- 
timonicj of the Scriptures or by dear reason 
I neither can nor will make any retraction, since 
it IS neither safe nor honorable to act against 


conscience” Etfirred to thi lothuritv of the 
Church, pirt.culirlv t« the Cfniccil <if Con tsnvc* 
with vhich he wav .it ■■trinci, Luther mciottd, 
“The Church universal i-i th- nuint'cr nf the 
According to tr.idition, Lu her cunvljiira his stl"- 
dctcnce with thi V5.'''a", "H^ri I ntand I cinnit 
do Othtrwibi r.iid htlj’ roe Amir'” 1 ulhi -’s 
courage wan him idniirr's, but the Ditt vj.ipted 
in cuict di-iiarmr him in m.t’ ’V On ‘h- f-dl iw 
mg d.iy I,!ti£i>r rrciiTici' -i Sivenv toiik him mtn 
priitfctue cuttody aim cniici licd hi.n 'H ttir n.tts 
of Wirtburg Luthir’- .mpi .n.mm at Wormi is 
3 dnmaCic landmark m ihi ‘'tiiigglt; f'u fr' t coa 
scifn-c See Wurino, F diet of 1 \ x 

Worms, Edict of: ‘'■V.-iv latued by the famous 
Diet of Worms*, H2I, in ci. n dem rutin n of Lu- 
ther’s povitinii It W1V not.ibli fur if. cmiprihcn- 
sivcne-i m m ninmciiic Lutii r’l viev 3, the levtr 
itv or its piniitifv, iT'd tor if prittic.il lucffcctive 
nc-ss It ils'i itttnij'td til subjiit tin’ priM tn j 
rigid Lcricu.ntic'ii cersor-hip bee Eit(iTm.iticiii, 
Spires, Uitt Ilf c. R 1. 

worship tVnrvhip i* n’nr'vcd sclf-t .imimtinrnt 
to God fSte God, ji’iv.'r, Lmir C) i- -t ; It i? 
thi pr.ict'rc of wh.iriiH’Vcr ritu, nrir>o>,iti nr 
cither nieam niiv <er.c tn pot the I'uhvdiul .tv re 
ciimnletily under thi contrul of God's cuitivity 
by reh ising him from th up totht lUmi r.ti aim 
conitr.nnts th it risiit tint divine wnrhuig. No 
one 11 entirt!/ trei ut th- boi.ds which limit the 
po'cer of Gild in the liie t.t 01 in Hut those cun- 
BC10U1 and unconscious rtiftmcis mie he iiidEf 
iiiiuU' reduced Jtul Some uf tinm cast irtf quite 
fumpli'teiy by nietluitls ot wufhip flitwevir 
atw rcvistmcis an aiwivs divilijping anej so 
woi .inp IS required its a regular o'' murretit prac- 
tice 

While the fo'ms of wursh p imy he p'-ac'iced 
bv anv one at any time, g< inline worship i im 
possible imtii certain pretunditioiis m met ’Ihcse 
prereqiiisjfc s are four. 

The first nquiremert openiivg the way tn gen 
nine wurshtp iit the aw.iktning of the sriist ol 
need lor tile true anti living <liid Thii i- per 
ii.ips the nuHt ditjicult Cnnd.t’-in of lU t . nici t 
Men very lommonh b.ive tin »t-ri't* of n<'eij but 
what they think they not'd is that which fhrv have 
1< lined to dll rich as the lu v.s of tiirir pin nsi 
stability. Nij human being begins by finding tJ is 
support end basis m the liv.ng ()od hub child 
begins by finding it in fh*- home Fiiuing per 
aonal atahilitv in the home i< not the siitic a* 
finding It in God however much (h d nitv be in 
the hnrat After Icacmg the hem-, the child mav 
swk the security and good uf lilt in siitiie other 
estabhihrd order, or in ct if cmifidetm, or in 
moral idrahim, or m stmc.d reognatun, or m 
clever adaptation, or in soirir lilunon Hut none 
or these arc identical with the crrativity of Cod, 
hovrever much lumr of them m,iy bi thy gift* of 
Cod. Not uml! these give wiy bemath 'the in- 
dividual and he discovers ihe inadequicy of them 
all, will he turn from the gifts to the giver and 
find the ulti ma te soueee of perscmal mtegslty. No 
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worship 

one can tiu:y « 't ii.':' n"’i: h- avv.,krn. to this 
deepest neeJ of htini.in life. 

The secon*! r'’ij'jirrnirnr is that he have some 
contact with people who do truly worship and who 
jeek to coiimiit thetmehei to the reality of God. 
Our .ippreci.itive .iw.irnu-'S of rr.rlitiej most per- 
vasive and most difi:, ult to apprehend must be 
aroused and directid bv participation in the ap- 
preci.Uive activities of oihers. 

The third re.[iiirnnrnt is that he develop some 
evalu.itive "n'.'.e of the in-tdrtpi.icy of alt other 
way* tif living! .nol ronie ircognitinn of the supe- 
riority Ilf life lli.it is free of every other ultimate 
bond save that of God'* creativity. 

The fourth rei'iiirment i« detijion, made with 
utmost sincerity, and ever ajtain renewed, that he 
will c.vst off every noistraint that opposes the 
work of Gold in hi* lile. 

After these prereijnisites h.uT been met, the 


wrath 

Jesus Christ, and the gash in His side made by the 
spear of the Roman soldier as the Savior hung 
dead on the cross. Devotion to the five sacred 
wounds was widely spread during the Middle 
Ages. In many dioceses and religious orders the 
Feast of the Five Wounds is celebrated on the 
fourth Friday of Lent. Cf. incense. c.v. 

wrath o( God: Symbolical and inadequate lan- 
guage, necessarily antnropomorphic in character, 
used in an attempt to indicate the qualitative in- 
tensity of the reaction of God in the fundamental 
character of His Being as Eternal and Sovereign 
Holy Love against all that is not in harmony with 
His will. The doctrine of divine wrath, when in- 
terpreted as though that wrath existed or could 
exist In isolation from Sovereign Love (I Jn. 4: 
7-19), has been presented In poetry and painting 
at well as in some theological statements in a 


methods Ilf worihip .m* the fnllowing. 

1) Associ.nliiii with (ifher* who arc truly and 
faithfully wiitvhipiitg. This «iifi:il iiitlurncc is a 
powerful agent in .Wivrting thr individual from 
the ohttructiims in hi* mind and pcrsimality which 
prevent thr cfr.itivity iif find Irnm pintrssing him. 

2) ConfrsMiin and rrprntanrr of tin. This 
meant to »rarch mit .iiid .ipprehrmi in thrir specific 
character vu t.ir .i* puiiiihlr wh-il tlieiir ubvtructions 
may be in mie’* living whiih mint the work of 
God. It altii inrattii to ro.ognirr that one'* deep- 
c»t tint are never t.irnunu*. 

J) Rrpe.iied act of self-eummitment to God. 
This mint b.- pri.t':-.! .tK.iin anti again. It means 
to resolve vci:li ■••i whidr self th.it one will meet 
every poseible ciniiiti.in rrijuirrd to give God free 
way in ime’t life. 

4) Facing the wont. This means to search out 
imaginatively the very worst that is likely to 
happen and le.irt> to fate it with the freedom and 
security of deeper self-cmnniltment to God’s cre- 
ativity. 

5) Aspiration after the best that one knows. 
One’s viiion of the best is renewed and clarified 


in worship. 

6) Praise and thanksgiving, pratlieed not be- 
cause <!i»d want* to be pr.»iied, but because this is 
the way that one expose* liiimelf most fully and 
exp.m.ivelv to the presence and power of God. 

('onfe...:>in and repentance of sin on the one 
hand, praise and thanksgiving on the other, are 
perhaps the two m»«t important part* of worship. 
The one cuts out ohiiructinn* in thr personality, 
the other opens ont the shut-in j'rr..n.iliiy. Both 
clear the way for God's creativity to gain supreme 
control over the life vif man. This supreme con- 


trol and the goodnei* of life that issues^ from it 
arc the aim* of worship. See lltnreiisi liturgy. 

B. E. Melanti, Ma-.'.- W.rj/.r.'i (IPS';.): 

tWinia.-n I.._Srrirv. l-Vah/y m W .rihip 
Ivn Uiu'.eitnll. ir .rJ/r H. -'d. 'A'lcman. 

Mrth'iJi '>1 fVo.jre at /.iiie,; (’pd9): Robert 

'Will. /,e Giri.-e. l-iuJi- J'Hi/itirr ti dt Phtasaphtt 
rtUgiemts , ( 1924 1 . H.w.w. 


tsorship of anceitori; See ancestor worship. 


woiindt, the five secret!: The wounds in Ae 
hands and feet made by the nails in crucifying 


form which constitutes a caricature of Ae char- 


acter of God as He is revealed in “Christ who is 
the image of God” (2 Cor. 4:4; cf. Heb. l;3i 
Jn. 14:9). It is helpful to approach any consid- 
eration of Ae wrath of God by noting N.T. ref- 
erences to anger in connection with Ae life of 
Christ. Although warning against sinful anger 
such as is involved In any uncontrolled and carnal 
indulgence of selfish and vehement fits of temper 
(cf. Eph. 4:31; Col. 3:8), a type of wraA or 
anger which despite its readiness to pose as 
“righteous” (cf. Ja. 1:19-20 j Tit. 1:7) must be 
branded as a vice (cf. Eph. 4:26) Ae N.T. never- 
theless ‘recognizes, boA directly and by implica- 
tion, that in Ae life of Christ instances of holy 
anger do occur, and that such righteous anger is 
to be regarded as, and actually is, a virtue. For 
examples of such sacred anger read Mt. 23:13-33; 
Mk. 3:5; 10:13, 14; 11:15-17; cf. Mt. 16:23; 
18:6. It follows Aerefore Aat righteous anger 
against evil cannot be .ruled out as a mode of the 
essential character of love which is in Christ (tf. 


Lk. 13:34; 19:41), and Aerefore, according to 
Ae Christian faiA, in God. The Christian view 
affirms that since Ae Being of God as Sovereign 
Love is eternally holy God confronts evil* wiA 
severity, condemnation and opposing power, the 
wrath of God being in truA the wraA of His 
Sovereign Love, whose purpose in Ae manifesta- 
tion of wrath, since God cannot deny Himself, can 
never be other than Ae overcoming of evil by 
His own Goodness and Ae establishment of the 
rule of His Sovereign 'Love. The wraA of God 
as described in the Scriptures is not only to be 
thought of as a reality but also as Ae present 
judgment of evil and Ae divine opposition to it. 

Men have long experienced boA the necessi^ 
and Ae difficulty of attempting to interpret Ae 
holiness and the love of God in such a way that 
what is regarded as the immanent tension be- 
tween ‘them does not become an irreconcilable con- 
tradiction or a religiously-unendurable_ type of an- 
tinomy between the holiness involved in Sovereign 
Love and Ae Sovereign Love affirmed to be holy. 
It is urged Aat if Ae divine ^ 

it* own holy wrath against evil (Rom. ‘-I*) ‘ 
would not he Holy Love. Dispossessed of holi- 
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nets, God could neither be nor supply the moral 
imperative and dvnatr'C for man’s ethical needs 
Even in the case ot man it is pointed out that the 
absence ot a riffhteou! anger or wrath against evil 
indicates the absence of vital love for the good. 
Agam, it IS maiaMmcd that if the holiness of 
Cod he interpreted m a manner which denies the 
conviction of faith that God’s holiness is the holi- 
ness of Hie Sovereign Love, the result is a re- 
Iigiouslv-untenable doctrine in which God, dispos- 
sessed of Hia essential character of love, could 
Himself siiperieace no triumphant constraint to 
seek and to save that which la lost Such a God 
Would be religiouslv valueless In opposition to 
any exaltation of love to the exclusion of holi- 
ness, or to any emphasis on holiness at the cost 
of love, as if either could he ontologicaliy ab- 
stracted from the other, Christian faith, while 
admitting taat belmeaa ana love may be ais- 
tinguished for the purposes of hiim-an thought ana 
ticcessarv discussion, alErnns nevertheless their cx- 
lateotial identity in God God as Sovereign Love 
cannot defe.it Himself by being untrue to the 
character of Hu own Being winch invol- es the 
divine iidclit/ to the objects of His own Love 
Nor can the. Sovereign Love wh.ch i? etcrmlly 
holy cease to confront evil with condemnation 
Nevertheless if the fundamental character of 
Sovereign Love is truly sovereign it must he the 
Lord of all even within the Being of Cod Hlro- 
scif, '*fiir God IS love" Though Sovereign Holy 
Love roay bs concealed bv ita oa-p mode of wnth 
■which appears as though it were the conlradiction 
of God’s fundamental character of Love, the deep- 
est Christian faith triumphantly affirms that the 
Reality of that wrath, experienced by man in 
terms of warning, chastising, cleansing or in any 
other Way, is in truth the Reality of the Sovereign 
Love accomphshmg its own redemptive and sittc- 
tifying purposes Christian faith could not endure 
anv doctrinal formulatiop in which the Unity of 
the Being of God would be defeated by the jl- 
legcd antinomy of two eternal “Bovcrergnties” 
within God, ie, Sovereign Love and “sovereign” 
Wrath For while the clipracter of Holiness n 
eternal in the eternally Sovereign Love, the ‘wrath 
of that Holy Love must pass away from Cod’s rc- 
lauonship to the penitent man who is reconciled to 
Cod through Christ Ignoring neither the Sover- 
eignty nor the Holy seventy of Love the N.T. 
describes Sovereign Love as proving its sovereignty 
by “talcing the form of a servant” (Phil 3 7) 
and obeying the stern constraint of that Holy 
Love by “becoming obedient even Unto . the 
death of the cross” (Phil 2,«) The saenlieJal 
love of Christ, manifested In giving Himself “for 
all” (2 Cor. S 14) as the Victim who takes the 
sm of the ■world upon Himself and into Ilimaeif 
being “made to be sin on our behalf” (2 Cor. 5 
21), is acknowledged by Christum faith as ibc 
triumphant deed of God Himself who was m 
Christ reconciling the world unto Ifimself, “that 
to the ages to come he might show the exceeding 
who of fet» grw n kindnew toward s n 
Cb u Jesus" (Eph. 2 7 Fo the Chnitiu, be 
Lever C<id t woTt of ecunci stion'* thnnigb 


Cnrist IE at once the supreme revclitlon of 
hovereig" Jii>W Love and an ulttrnite “iim'-teiv r>f 
the faith” (I Tim 3 'll Oud u Himself rccon- 
tikd to the world ht Hu owr wu'h of rcrontil rg 
the world unto Himtolt ij.a j 

Wren, Sir Christopher: See art ecclctustical, 
Christian, church hudiimt 

Writings, the' 5"e Igrapfuj Old Tectammt 

Wu Shun She' See chinesi. rclii'ioiu (under 
Secret Socittirs). 

wu wei. S( e Chinctot’ TerminolOf 

Wundt, W;ihdm Max (LSn Hr first 

taught yhyriohigi n, fh.Jf.'birj' Nist hr ta^yhc 
philriophv in 2iijr.ih L I't ht ' ii y ropwior of 
phibiEjjih; at the Vni''ii''ty of Le‘j/,y Ho wis 
the founder of the mu'. tuts fni cxyi iimrr.tol p.j.. 
chologv^ He owed h't ijitcfn itouiot rtf'„t.itifin 
to hu icnie.cmenf 'ii o' vein Lm,). fri ucoft of 
iiuertsts and knuv Inlgt In rc' itibl, d Li'b'iir, hit 
not 11 ) JogajJ priti'ion id hi 'hourhl. H" w is 
e 4 uaiiv enn.i-r»ai)t m the tut'ir.il .md 'hi 

cuUun! 'ciinci.', fi" >ii'il"prd r p.h.lo?' pine 1 
evVem th.it 'oii’lit fn or' o'' it i no" coiifririt.' rv 
■world viv'v ill vhih fh* tc'iality '4 mity iso Is 
It! plou Hii 0 i‘ ,1 'tj-’ir'ti. (li'fii 1 " i! " and 
idt ili'itH nviiiisiis. The tii'idim it il rh ’'.sttorytio 
of the I'lytiiicil wn for J. a cri it r riyithrua, 
volu'itnristi,.jl’y ciil'-rrd. He was ('"posed to a 
siimta ttl ilitt vaw ii( the ..,1 lit pn-dulitnl 
law ol the mercive of pdcliie in.'f,v fjo, luo" the 
liw of the couMmatioti of ei-pv va >1! aiLipted 
to ffxphto the eirdi'tooi of ihr ii't I't Ue not onlv 
pir'neered iit espersn'i'itljl p'lrhi'’ >ev and plivu 
ehiga il prrrhohi.'i’, h I aku i" folk t 'nholi'yv-- 
the <tiid> of il groups and pria'lim. of the 

psychology of iangtilgr, reiigii>i), art, aiui mor 
aiity fie canstnicted fiss e.hiis frrun the -r.iiid 
point of cthkal pcrumalitv bi'cii nn the n-eds of 
lioeietv. 

Leitum itu Harnvn Jnt/ i’l,/"/. tJ.MO 

dun. IWI, Jnd cd . Ion hin, ; I'a. id *d , Hm '■ n 
iwill) fliru, s "115 liiuRh'i! ><,!! rM/X 

(4th el Muttg' t 'ii’-'i yritti'lci ‘ 
end Ptpjtunei.tf if .V iril /.;V llt'tubm, lb-'*! 
Prim-pUi rf PiyU'.l i/ruf t /,/■ /, vy iI.tiHiijn 

J9d4| r',/*'rprri f I'l W'ii, I of ert , inp 

VH!. i9ftU'i3Jii I , ti-nl, t viiU tin! ed , smttei't 
t9U< 190HI ; Aij'cn Jtf S'htlr tphir, j viilr (iid 

OtJ Ic.p'ig (yiiv, 4)ti fei , fiiii'ie ta'sj , /Ve 

Ehrotnrt •>! Pi>lPft jihUt gy H .jofiim. ISHf) , R 
Euler, Wtifilm if ;>7,f ; 

(feipw. lyt'C, f fC.'nr(' ifoVif-j It an,' irtn 

PhtHiapht and P jf/.iJ t ird ed . ,Smtt(,att 

'^ObL, A. M, ■'clitriniii, im', 1 If eihl d'rn iiixl 
.Uitiise,} W. W'ivJri (fftarkou 

191(1) , K Tiiicitie, /* It'anoii isV/y.v.Mr ',<•/■ ./ouie 
(Uipeie, !9!r>l, F lrii>‘H ^uvdti ShVant -u i 

rehciuiin Pro Here C^' ,f/l,i;r>, Jyjt), W Nrf, 1/ir 
PJttlKi iphte Ib'fifir/e, ly'xiJt! tLfifi.'iu, 10 1 1 , F 
I'etcrieo, K'llhiltn aril u/nr /,r iStuttyirt 

mi), y S Hess Par R>.'ryt.-’e lleJuffrn Bet 

it/ifieit tijnf/e Jtr Peht i^nii/ifirie !P'iWef« 

Wuudfi.iht Cal!, toil), ,( J, 

’Wundtian psychology; Set psythofogy, schooh 
of 

Wycifit (or Wytl ( Joba (c» 3 0- 3>4 

English preacher ref Hid BibUcs transit a 



Wycliffe 

Ha d m a m fnunti h s 

wav S K f>c 3 5 t B e f e a 
ec e he n y a a f he ho 

asti« bfcatiaf tkiui .iiC - . il he fS p 

lenUu It tclt that i.M* A>itfi«f[;nc and hn 

pupsl* CLfitttt!;’ J ;( r S -"iti rcj they a'lo 

j-jjhtJy tJ’Kh' vrl..t' Wan e.r-r^t n pli Jm<>phv A<i 
a, tt-aliit h' tfit.vit'v tx.t if.ni tfe ekmensa of 
bis Jgf It! Siictil Iiiii r ‘j.jr-.t.i he ad- 

vocated thi sitr'tfroa il !!ie old o tier jn the 
nawe of a Itfal hub iCuTTi H’,a tiiftyo ned Aug<'9- 
titiiariism and fe bhti'm huitov a ttronjr, effective 
ivtipon in the reali/alif* I if h'S n-if.rrn-crtticitm 
of the dnirih ar.d lii dutitiie l.'Ar hp ej-ejt 
ciintcmForanes Jie eah.hjtjo a rrifiAed iistereM in 
the Cs^> */ (roj bv Aujfusi.i.e, uhoic rfedcsimar:- 


Wyeliffe 

an g a e enab ed h m to e abl h a new deal a c 
oncep oa of he hu di and ext se a pene- 
s que of «a amenta do ae Hj 
bb m m dt btti a p ks w c f the con 
tempora^ church The ffreat Huasitic movement 
v-as nothing but a p-actical reaJmation of his rev- 
ti *>iblicaljy insDircd, reforia JtJcaa. Cf. 

Bible, English, catechism j catechumejiate, canons 
ol various churches, Grosseteste, R , Loilardai 
remaaence. 

WOK S/Hcm/ 

jCvtasloh, 1S»}} , G techier J’ v/tcUi 

,ar^i ' ts-'- ■ “r 
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Xaverian Brothers A JRoman CathoHc Coo- 
^reg'ition. of Lay Brothers, founded at Brufesj 
Belgium, by Theodore James Rljken la S839, 
princ'p'iUy for the educatipn of poor bo/i In 
1929 the CoDgregatjoa possessed some fifty houses 
and numbered about 4+0 Tnembere » 'i r 

Xavier, St. Francis. Born in Spanish Navarre 
in H06, he became one of the first Jesuits*, and 
sailed in 15+1 to blare a trail tor the Faith in the 
huge Portuguese Indian Emmre He waa the 
first to preach Chr'sc to the JapmesL, and was 
trying to enter China wheii he died in 1SS2 

5 A » 

Xenophanes : (c 569-4S0 BC) Xeimphancs of 
Colophon, Asia Minor, reputed founder of Elea- 
tic* school, reformer in practical and intellectual 
affaire Opposed diithropomorphistic conception of 
the gods, introduced moti.sm “Cod is one, su- 
preme among gods and men, and not hhc mortals 
in body and rmad (thoughts).r Acrordttig to 
Xenophanes “Die Gotthe.t lit gans Aiige, ganr 
Geist, gane Ohr,” “The ■whole of God sees, the 
whole thinks, the whole hears '’s 

Diels. Dfe Pngnums dir Vertekfattktr, ll 

B, 23 

= IlB, 24 r n K. 

Xiraencs, De Cistieros, Francisco. Famous 
Spanish statesman and prelate He was born at 
Torrelaguna m 1436, and died at Roa ui 1517, 
In 148+ he became a Franciscan, and m 1495 ws* 
appointed archbishop of Toledo and chancellor of 
Castile The University of Alcala was founded 
by bftn. He 'was created cardinal and designated 
Grand Inquisitor in 1507 Under his leadership 
the Moors were defeated at Oran in 1S09 In 
1516 he was appointed regent of the Kingdom. 

c V. 

X P I: Sec synibolism, 

Yahadut; See Judaism (Introductory) 

Yahweh; See Jehovah Also see costnogoniess 
tetragrammatoin. 

Yajur-Veda: One of the four Vedas of early 
H tiduiam, repreicEtiag a Ute=- atage cf '•eJ<gmn 
dun the Rjg Veda-* It con ami a good d al of 
■ 1 taken trom the Rig Veda, but used in 


a different cnniiertion. It i<( hiphlv rtti,.ilr,t!c in 
character 'Ihe most chant ten , tic '■■.I'urrs are 
the vdit.1 or pro'C forimdai which Vivc the name 
to the traik, C. - F 

Yama. Tn the Vedas Yarni and Viml arc twm 
brolhd and a. stir whu an the pare-tis „f ihe ho- 
man rue A variint trobtniii iiiihts *4 i"u tre 
first p irti’t. Yima n th'" ii't in t, n a pitl w tv 
from I i.th to He-neil and In v l.iis ki i, at the 
bles ed df id, ihvi>ij,h la"*! r he is ,iln iiili" r,f hell 
Hr IS nut, t treuuciitly knuv, n as the j ,d of th 
dead. i < » 

Yamato-Damashu: flat, “Ue Snjl i4 Japin’' 
an n uent njiin foi the r»K '» abo n 
Kara and Liter tor Japan ns a whtt,i) 'Ihc 
Japiaesc national tpirit » c « 

Y-anS and Yin: See Yin yang 

ynntras: Mystic dtagrami usually tlr,iwfi on cop- 
per or other inetal Cablets whirh are adieved to 
possess oeciiU powerv Used ii vuntit-c'io't w,lh 
an appropriate mantm* their power is irrcvistible 

; s » 

Y'aslits: Avest^n* hymns of praise us hnijor of 
ZorojsCrim* divine beings, some of whom fmi- 
tably Anahiti*, the *ur Tishfry,!, Msthri) ate 
ancient Iranian; dest.e*, and of ,‘ingi'it ffr'va- 
this*). althovigh later than Idoroaster, they repre- 
«esi in part an earlier rdtgsoiis atsge a » p 

Yasna: Znroactnan’' liturgies tn the Avcvt** 
They include (nvocacKitw tu Ahurs-Marda* and 
other glide, liturgits for the prepararif rs of the 
sacred diink (Aiidwa*), cotnmciitafits mi the 
prayers, and the five t'ljfha** (in chu 28-34, 43- 
Si, 53) containing the teaching of Ziiroaiter 

a II p 

Yaxatas: The Avrsfan* term foi the umor 
deities of ZoroDtriartism* (literally ‘ worthy of 
pra'set'' wed in modern Persian} ' Tnev are 
cubordinaced to Ahsira M&ida* and his fitigel# 
Althmigh Tint mtatiooed ia the Gallia**, they are 
praised in the Yishts*. a « f 

Yellow Hat Limaiam: Sec Lduiaum. 

Yellow Spruift* (Ohio) commeiuty See coro- 
*+ 



Yezidi 

"Yea d ^ 

y^iidmsl The wo ee n No e w ho o^ 
d n N AK " M d md Vssfts d 1 op- 
mo b ich o h wed he ba o£ Odn* la 
leiii.*! are jlv-ofi sreen. The Norns*, or Fates 
dwell at Its foot, by the Urdar fountiin It w 
to be dettro>*.d by iiTi in the twilight ot the gods. 

T GVL 

Yi See CliiiHse Terininolngf 

Yiddish 'Hit vrrn.auUr oS about two-thirdi of 
Ashhcut/J Jewrv (i , ten nr eleven million), 
det. ed itntw Middle High German, and fused 
with Hebrew- Vranuie expressions and survivals 
of Old hrench, and with elements of Polish, 
Russian, English, eti It is believed to have 
origin ited as a sep irate diiltct about a thousand 
vvirs ijt'> in the Rhmc ptovinces, -whence it was 
tratisplmttd bp -waves of migration to Poland, 
Lithuania, Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, ete. As a 
httraiy medium it was first used for dc’-otional 
purposes, for tru.nlations of Bible, pra}ers, 
homilies, and ritual customs, iind subsequently for 
entertiinmrrit, such as irsnabtions of popular to- 
Kiaacct and tales, and at ongmal poems, etorics, 
dr-irnas, < t<- 

Becau»i‘ of its use of Hebrew characters, Yid- 
dnh was designated Ivni-Taetrci (Htbrew-Gcr- 
man) It was alio referred to as Tmtich, Joe- 
itfh-7tvnch, and /nWisih. The Metidelssohman 
Falightcnmcnt (iSth cent.), striving to adjust the 
Jews to European culture, »ligmati*«d Yiddnh as 
Jargon, a name, -which, though earned^ into gen- 
eral use, 11 currently avoided as discrediting 
Though a mixed language, it hat acquired a 
character of its own, expremve of the inner needs 
of thr Jewish pvnple 

The KnlighUiitnent movement among Saat 
European Jtws in the 19th cent, at well as the 
nitiomlist and toualist movements utilised Yid- 
dish for edutitioinl purposes. Through the skill 
■with -which they cac-led oa their w ock, and through 
the labors of a number cf gifted poets, novelists, 
and dritmaftsts in Europe and in America, Yiddish 
— -during the past half century — developed in ex- 
tensive hteraWic of high quality. e, a, 

S., Bimbiwra, Gto^mairk dst 
(I9i5.ji5) , A Rcibitlt. the Sirry of Yiddni Ulen- 
titrr CI940) , M Waxman, A Bm of Jew. Grcf., 
vol U ch. Kit , vol IV ch< VI VII : xii j 
Cich. art •■Yiddish," 

Jrrt, II, 25-SO. L. Wiener, H>Jf, ot y’odnh Liter 
tn the mh cm ilW) s-s c 

Yima: The Indo-Iraniaa counterpart of the Vedic 
•^ama* 

Yin yanjf. Sen Chinese Terminology. 

y, M. C. A., Student: See student religions or- 

ganiXiitioRs 

Yoga; Titerally the -word means in Sanskrit Jto 
joke” Today it is used in two senses in India 
1 ) to denote a technique or eystei.i of discipline 
by means “Of which a yogin attains to moksha or 
salvation, 2) to denote a system of philosophy, 
one of the six major schools that have developed 

ift India * 

Aj a philosophic school 1 take* m n»* from 


Young 

the Yoga So a of Pa n a -who tor o-wed teav 
y f om he athe Saak-ya sy em pa ul ly 

the duj d ne of he p k and pu u 
ha nd be ef ha mck An V a the 
know.edge of the u..e s.pa _ en. a .{ rna e_ and 
spirit To this he added, Hovever, belief in 
Ishvara*-, a personal god, thus making hia system, 
kaown indeed aa Santhya-Yoga, theist-c. 

The Sankhya had asserted the necessity of at 
taming knowledge, but had not elaborated specific 
techniques for so doing This the Saafchya-Toga 
does m gieat detail. The Yoga-Sutras furnish 
minute diiectiors as to the steps necessary to ttath 
the desired goal There are eight stages, the first 
two being negative and positive ethical prepara 
tion, yu-vui and ntyamat, then comes physical 
preparation, die asattai or postures of -which there 
are many, and pranttyavti or breathing exercises 
{eight kinds), then follow exercises m concentra- 
tion, the withdrawal of the senses pj-urya'-a-a, 
concentration, iharana, contemplation, ihyarta, 
and finally SamodA), first consaous, and at last 
super-conscious, in which all sense of subject and 
object 18 completely lost, and matter and spirit 
stand vfhollv apart Complete deliverance it not, 
however, attained until after death 

On reaching the more advanced stages of Yoga 
the yogiiis are believed to attain to iniraculoua 
powers Marvelous stories are told of their 
prowess m the literature of India and in the 
-writings of some westerners as Yeats-Brown, Aities 
of a Bengal Lancif, and Paul Brunton, ^ Search 
m Secret India 

Yarious kinds of Yoga ate distinguished hatha- 
yoga, or bodily yoga which includes the earlier 
stages enumerated above as a preparation for con 
centration, hut is also much used as a therapeutic 
technique for healing various bodily ills, hiaktt 
yoga attains the desired goal of union with god 
through devotion raja-yoga is the yoga of con- 
centration, and jaana-iOga is tie highest type 
which attains through knowledge to the desired 

go*! H '^Wbods. The Yoga Jy/tirw of 
(l?l4) Iv T Behanan, Ytga, a Sfiejitijie Evaf* 
atwn (1937) C*® 

Yogacira- See Buddhist Teminology. 

yogi, yogin:-A Hindu terra for one who prac- 
tices the yoga* discipline in ordcT to attain^ sal- 
vation. Popularly used for any Hindu ascetic 

C S 

Yom Kippur: See Atonement, Day of 
Yorker Brethren. See Kivei Brethren 

Young, Bngham- (1801-18''7) Born in Vei- 
moat, carpenter, joiner, painter, glaai«, left he 
Methodist Episcopal church for Latter Day Saratt, 
18J2, Apostle, ISIS, President of the Twelve 
Apostles, 1840, after death of Joseph Smith Jr , 
assumed leadership and led a group to 
Latter Day Saints— Utah) He made public poly g 
amy in August I8;2 started Salt Lake « 
1853, bmlt temple at St. George, Utah Led set 
tiemem and development of Utah and was first 
tcY-jtonal jcoveynLor 
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Young Men s Chr st an Assoc at on The 

Tie Youn^ Men s Ch Ji A. on 

o far s d on June 6 IS 4- b> C ge -n 

ad me j fttin n Lnd Th 

o g na pu po c he n p o en of e p 

ond , „n of -he „..n eng-.g d n die 

draper? and other trades,” mas soon 
until the American moveTicnc adopted the symbol 
of the triangle far spirit, mind md budy to 
reach the -whole man, and later the jo'ng iven 
and bojs of the r'.hole uorld Robert MfRurnty 
mas the pjonicr city sei.refiry m New Vo'fc who 
conceived and constructed the first of a thousand 
model hmidmfs in America alone, nom valued 
at over #250, 000,000. 

fnclsr Richard C Morse and lari'- JoJin R 
Mott as General Secretary of the Intcrrutional 
Committee for the United St itcs and C'anad.i, npec- 
nlieed work -was rapidly developed for city young 
men and tor students m some eight hrndrtd eol- 
Jeges, in the phisical, educatninai, and rtlig-ioos 
activitiea, for men in the Railroad, Induatrial, 
Army and Navy, Comity, and Colored work, and 
other departments (Sec YMCA, Student) 

Tie tamgi outreici of tie North Anri''Hm 
Associations beg-jii in 1SS9 and thirty-tvo roun- 
tnes wore csentuiny entered b> some ',n hundred 
secretaries .n ui World Service to develop in- 
digenous, self'directing, self-supportiny, eUf- 
fTDpug-iimg .netitutions «iici would n tiUK 
leaven the niisses in their own hnds. There are 
now some tw'o million members m saty countries 
endeavoring to offer a concrete prognm that is at 
once practical and spiritual, for individual charac- 
ter building and national regeneration, In coun- 
tries like Poland, where 99 per cent of racial 
Poles are Roman CttKolics, the movement Is von- 
ducted within a Catholic framework: entirely by 
Polish Catholic laymen. Among the Greeks or 
Russians, tic Association is loyal to tic Orthodox 
Church In Piotcstnit countries, ic is n-ianagcd hy 
itjcinbers of tit evangelical Protestant churrics, 
bi t It 18 an eeiimciucal ntovement loyal to all 
Christian churches. 

The World Allnnce of the Associiitiuns is under 
the World’s Comnilttet situated at Geneva, Swite- 
crland As the Association has just lO'irpkted ita 
first century, 184-4-1 '^44, it now enters upon a now 
centu-v generally agreed upon certain bistc elc- 
menta in the YMCA philoiophy as conditions and 
principles witch must he real’sfd for its future 
Success 1, It roii't be loyal to its dominant 

spiritual purpose as a young Men’s C/srtrnan 
Association; 2 This purpose must permeate with 
spiritual passion the whole breadth of its manifold 
work, 3 A bold and comprc-hensive program must 
be built upon the needs of each local and national 
comniunity, 4. The Association must concentrate 
upon its field of the young men and boys of the 
nation and the world , 5 It must aim at sound but 
held financing without neiits or deficits, 6 It must 
be loyal to its tradition of lay le-aderihip. as lay- 
sa nfle a T gi e theJ life, tunc and money 
to the -work 7 n must have aclei]u»t» bmliiuigs 


and e a mtno v p fi m bey nd a j 
shdg defh onm 

am Tip g andeguoEnra 
bn w h he chu h 

h n h h nd no and 

g g n - , “J I. m . ti . ,,u Svi cc 

I'jt'oii', 'i’ll "1-,1'iiit 'if all the f'-iur hundred 
triiil"ip K'lini; men usd biij* nf the world as it; 
par.!', !'l It ni’i t ncr nru'iuber its objectives 
to bjild a new mm lod .a new 'oiut/, hy a whole 
pingnm of i whr fo gn pel, for the whole man, 
'he ■ I'o 4 c.ai’ntry, .-"id (hi wlmV world 
Shttwoiid Eddr f r r’Utfr. t.r A 1 tJie ffu , 

ditd Yiars of tli^ Y’ li'ptii 

« A 

Young People’s Sockties, Christian. By 

*‘yo.,ng peopk’s ciwy’’ .j meint .r h,c.,! church 
urit.iriiritiiiti of vouSli in the age '■aiiye of 12 to 
24, tn provide i progtl.ii of w-irhip, con.mittlicnt, 
tc-timoiiv, Bible study, rccre.itin.i, thn^tun setv- 
,cc. and rtl itcd nrtivi’ics, with or wilhnut adult 
kpon'orsfiip. but alwa)« more or H . si If iiiotiv >ted 
and d.nited It is the happy nierimg pii.nt of i 
nttiirij dt'ijt on lie f irt ol young pr iflc for .aa 
“tndeivo'” ot their O’vn, and of .idult lr,iiipri’ 
coiurn with tin ui ,r!ap*i!(.(U and cui tervatmn at 
the reti-'iini, I'lt'rfb of viiuih 

Socictici. tf young pcuplf (.m 'irc or mo'i pf 
til above puipoat'. were nut unhiipvin in h irope 
and Amenta in thr icvenuenlh, e'ghti filth and 
nineteenth crntiirirv Some wi rt for prpy^r 
devotion, oiinif singing jotieties, viiine temperance, 
suine mis«ionarv, and mit.' very aear’y iil e the 
more iiioricin young peuples’ vucmty. Y'oung pee- 
pk were, of course, 'liio included in ’he Sunday 
schools, Hovev-r, the .la.ve hr tinning of the 
wave of interest in voun/ pen; le's org.i'i,/ itioni 
in the church may b« dated with the fo-rmitlon 
of the first Christuii Endeavor Soeietv in the 
WiUiwon Coiigreg.it't)n it (’hutch of I'ortlaad 
Mai'nr, on EVbiiury 2, iShl by Ifr, I rancii E 
Clark The Chrl'K.iii lindcacoj lociety idea took 
hold «u the iniayinjinia of pioipir, t"d tit- Hidvr 
ment -preid so nipidly that m s« yi-ijs oyer seven 
thouiunci vucietiet wire reported, vviih a member 
ship d ( rif.lily half i niiJiitm, m the chu-ehet of 
iiimy drnurnin itioi.s, on seviral C'-intiilents, 
thr.st.an Endeavor heiaiiie a mtionaf ami later 
sn international movement, iin'i .Jen'niitnatioiijl m 
character, an i insdc a hid to b-eome the incl!uj”e 
orgauintion for yiiijth of all rvsngelicti churches, 
thus m spirit an tic i p i ting the ecii'tiennai moue- 
ijients of today. Rut, whether liite tu wcaknessct 
in tilt iion-dcnoiniti,if lonal idea or m the piogt.iin 
of Christnin findeavor, or to the desire of deiSoui- 
Hiitions for holding and giud, ig thru own youth, 
or both. It was not long until many of the tje- 
nominationa had set ti> ftmtiun youth nio.tmenta 
of their own, notable among tijrtn ihr llpworth 
Lcj^uu yf (he iVfethoJitt (.iurciifs organiifd m 
1«S9, the Biprnt Young Pcopjt’a Umaii orgsniaed 
la 1891, the Euth*-f teagw of the» Lutheran 
Church Brganii'ed In 1895 Some dcfiuminatlona 
used the Chnitian Entjeavo «■ iJud own youth 
opffsnuauoa and local an ti of Ch Uum En. 
deavo ontmued o eiut n locrt churthM ot de 



Young 

nom na ons ■w-ib h epous ed tie of/n youth of 
gin 2 oa 

ThtJ j'h d fie » d !y a pu pose e cure 
and p og am you h a gas ra ons a g ne al hold 
these featuren in common T&cy inciude isiemhet! 
t>{ both texca (there are eont pratkid exceptioas 
to this general rule), limit their mernbcrship to 
persons in the age-range of young people, engage 
these young people in active participation in pro- 
gram and rvorV-, hav« a strong religious emphasis 
with an accent on service, lostcr and maintain a 
bond of fellowship They seek to win young peo- 
ple to ChriM, build them up in Christian livug, 
and train them for Christian sen ice 

The very success of youth organiistions hat 
been one of their weaknesses They have tended 
to be “another” orgaiiiiatioii in the church, often 
more in the church so far as place of meeting is 
concerned thaii of the church in organisation and 
responsibility. In. 1014 Walter S Athearn pub- 
lished it memorable book. Tit Chutch School, in 
■which he pointed out the way in which the church 
has been atomised into many subsidiary organiaa- 
tiont and programs, with its attendant evils, so 
that the thuich itst-lf has often been lost in the 
many lesser loyalties. This led to his pica for 
umtcation of all educational organieatjon and 
program into a church school, which is still in 
process of being worked out This emphasis on 
unification hat developed to where It is now unity 
m the whole church program which n sought, so 
that there might be ‘‘a church and only a church”, 
yet with tt«sir.iblc diiTcrenliation so as to provide 
for individual and group differences. In this 
procoss youth organiaatioal are playing an im- 
portant part. 

Tile recent endeavor of every denomination as 
well as of interdenoratnationjl agencies has been 
to devise a plan for youth work which will at 
one and the same time provide youth with an or- 
ganisation of their very own, while yet keeping 
them consciously an integral part of the church as 
a whole Within the youth division itself this 
endeuivur to provide for uniScition and integration 
has led to the formation of youth organisations 
■which are inclusive of all the youth of the church, 
and make provision for all the activities and ex- 
periences which should normally be provided ty 
the church for young people. Tbit is leading to 
the disappearance of the organiaed Sunday school 
eliss, the organiied Sunday school department, the 
distinctive “society” organization, the club for 
through-thc-week activity, m favor of a single, in- 
clusive youth organization of the church. As a 
transition stage, these separate organizations may 
be continued, but sums pi,Lti for correlation is 
provided so that essential unification may result 
Out of this has come the Youth Fellowship of 
the Methodist Church, the Pilgrim Fellowship of 
the Congregatioasl Church, the Youth Fellowship 
of the Fvarigehcal Reformed Charch, the Baptist 
Youth Fffllowship, and similar inclusive organiza- 
tions for roost of the denominations Program 
difierentjatione are resulting from this unified ap- 
proach to youth work, looking in the direction of 


Xoujig 

a mo e ntens e wo sh p and study program for 
Sunday mo n ng ad scua on fo um type of p o 
gram fo Sunday even ng w th p o s on for fel 
ow h p e and tc eational act v t ea ed n 
o mce the needs of the who e youth group ra he 
than as a necessary adjunct of each separate meet- 
ing 

This unified approach to the youth of the church 
lays new burden on curriculum makers, that of 
providing the materials for a unified program 
Steps in this direction have been under way for 
several years, and are coining to fullest fruition 
m the curriculum plans being developed jointly 
hv the denominations through, the International 
Council of Religious Education 

Christian, youth in North America today ate 
brought into fellowship througti the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, a cooperative program of 
national denominational and state and national 
interdenominational youth agencies, including in 
their conatituenoy approximately 10,000,000 Prot- 
estant young people. This Movement, operating 
through delegated representatives, including adult 
leaders of the cooperating agencies as well as 
young people who are members of the Christian 
Youth Conference of North America, the Christian 
Youth Council of North America, and the annual 
regional platiniiig confetences for youth, seeici to 
unite Christian youth in conviction, purpose, long- 
range objectives, and projects by means of which 
these convictions may find expression, and these 
objectives be achieved. See Student Volunteer 
movement. 

B O Erb, Tie Dtvehp^ent oj tit Yoani Fso- 
pte’t Mcvmsm (19171 , H T Stock, Church With 
With Yctttte People (19291 , N. C. Hamer, Yotitb 
Wori fi3 the Chdreh (1942) . 1 K Beckes. Ybuhz 
headers set Action (ipdl), M. M Chambers, Youth 
Serving Orgamzaliom, American Council on Educa 
turn (1937) ,,Bv 

Young Womens Christian Associntioc * The 
Young Womens Christian Association is an inter- 
national Christian woman movement The first 
YWCA was organized in London in 18SS, 
growing out of the simple desire to meet the 
needs of women, and girls In the United States, 
Association work for young women ■was begun m 
New York City in 1SS8, having as part of its 
first program housing and the holding of religioui 
meetings. The present national organization, the 
Young Womens Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, was formed in 1906 
by the coming together of two earlier national 
orgaalzationa, The executive body of this national 
organization is the National Board, with head- 
quarters at 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N, Y. President, Mrs Henry A Ingrahamj Gen- 
eral Secretary, Mrs. Harrison S. Elliott. 

The purpose of the Young Womens Chnsrian 
Associations of the U S A aa stated in the na- 
tional constitution, ia aa follo'wa 

“The immediate purpose of this organization 
shall be to unite in one body the Young Women’s 
Christiati Associatiojis of the United States, to 
establish, develop and unify such Associations) to 
participate in the ■work of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association, to advance the 
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ciiysicai:, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
interests ot young vtomcn The ultimate purpose 
of all its eilorts shall be to seek to bring young 
vtomeu to such a knowledge of Jesus Christ at 
Saviour and Lord as shall mean for the individual 
joung woman tullness of life and development of 
chiractorj and shall make the organization as a 
ttho'e an eS^ctive sgencj' in the b’-inging in oi the 
Kingdom of God among young women 

From Its earliest beginnings the V W C A. has 
always tested its work by its t,"o major objectives, 
that of a Christian organization and a primary 
interest and responsibility m all that concerns 
women It hus considered increasingly important 
and necessary the inclusion within its iriteresfs, 
progrum, activities and its policy groups, of women 
from a wide range of sociil, educational and eco- 
nomic background and experience In 1942 nearly 
3,O0D,001) warnen and girls shared in the lift of 
the Association, including business and professional 
women and girls, industrial girl*, students, voung- 
er girls, home and farm ivomcii, Negro worocn 
and girls and girls of foreign birth or foreign 
speaking 

A ’Mijo’- char ictaristic «f the YWCA, la that 
of diversitj, its programs varv from the simplest 
kind of seuicc lu terms of providing housing and 
rood to the moat carefully developed group work 
along accepted modern lines The central em- 
phasin of the Assocoicioii in all its program i« on 
the aevelopmont of the religious lire of the indi- 
vidtiiil and the building of a society jn which 
Chrifiii.m ideals of living may he realized as tully 
as possible Through a wide v.vnety of eooper.i- 
tive relationships, locally, nationany and interna- 
tionally, with social agencies, with churches vnd 
religious organizations, with School* and educa- 
tional agencies and with women’s organizations, 
the YW.CA. brings to these groups jts njajor 
emphases of Christian purpose and the interests 
of women 

There arc in the United State* at the present 
time 41 7 community Y W C A ’s, S80 Associa- 
tion* of students in Colleges and universities, 67 
branches for Negro women and girls. 74 groups 
of American Indians, 13 International Institutes 
and 409 Segietered YWCA'** m rural centers 
The present membership of the Association is 
ibout ‘'00,000. fice YWC.A. Student. mss 

Youth Fellowship, Methodist and Reformed : 
See Young People’s Societies, Christian 

Yule: fM E yol, fr A S geol) The traditional 
English feap northern dnikctij and Scottish term 
(occurring in many form*) fur tht Christmas* 
season and the feativu.'es asrocistej w.th it 

E.T R 

Y W, C. A., Student: See student rchgiou* or- 
ganizations 

Zaddiok, Joseph Ihn. (1080-1147) Appointed 
judge of the Jewish community at Cordova, Spam, 
he Wits both a Tiimudtc scbol.ir and a poet. Hi* 
fame rests un his philosophitai work the JU‘- 

tmtim m Anluc, knowa ojoJy in Ho- 


brew translatmn of iinfcnnwa authorship Though 
he wrote a gintral ci>nipt.idnnn of ti'vihem'itical 
and philo'oohlcil Sviinci, for tigiiiiwi', h.h cenizd 
thtmt wa' to j'jstify Jiiriiism t-eftin: jiij own pco 
pic and rsfecially hi-tdrc the Jrwuh Arobn intd 
Irgeoun Ihi trend o( thought I'l ins umrlc 4f, 
rroceim (Hr!'. AT/otj) 'S N' o-Phfonic, 

Climb, ning .Ar,sWti'Lan phy.ic* with Platumc meta 
pli/sic!, Uhit s ansi psjcholfig” \s liu Aria- 
totchuaivni is pr(ib.ibly ik-ind from sccondiry 
*«urc(«, inanj of the St,.girit(’, nbj* are misun 
derstiiod, giving rme to an lniY<.u4!'d soit of turgid 
An*tfjt£Uuni<ni hearting hit innapbvsic* with 
proofs of the worki’s creatiuti, of Cltul't uuily and 
hii attributes, hr tuiivs down th- eafizum ,if AVo 
Platonism®, itckiilg v icvtl in wlm,!. .Vristotelian 
ism and PhtonjiiJ! mii-t by i otopruintsing Hie 
Afrerocuiw 'v,it the li.st sjmtnitv v.cw of Bcictice, 
pbilovophy and tliiolngv m Jewish htcruturc He 
mikes nua's tit dotful m his 

philosophy Uncrifivi! tnw-irtu the varnms nhools 
of philosophic tioi'i/iht, partir, '.irly of I’hto ani 
Aristotle— -tvpic.il of tfi' Middle Agra —hi devei 
oped a h irnionulii ittitude in the punr.u ,if con 
I'lCting .iiitborities He argues tfiu m tie literal 
and pci'.itivc sense n.i attributes i iii be .tpnhed to 
Cfd. zMj of fo'd’s atiribi.tis ire JjgUf„ti.o cr- 
pr-ssioiis Hi'd’i esseme caiiiitit be liiown at all 
We airive « uivlic .ittributi* «> (ran krriiig them 
tr-im Ci'id’s i-flecti ui tut.ir” <•, hi‘ 'I'tii tssaitt 

M Diiitiir iv. !’hi I,' './'If i.'ti ]“ r^h ! fi 7MtltK 
mth rhftt! iJufi/rn, (wife, ’■^ert r«.b shttn Hint 
ftunytii ■» Jm Ltifer-i, /r*.f,rw ve,/ .* fiiitfret 

vrUKutht f.Munstei. livil . L Wei-Hbcrv, ber 
Afahnifetraei, tin iLjigthisth sm t.’, Jahn i,tidirS tea 
Jtm ( in/uirnt.r it n /ujuit t.'fMurfi go/f* 

(Breslau ms'll , !, In'sil,, ,1 }tni<‘ry ,/ vMrJrjj.iril 
JiterjA I'l tin phy g j, 

Zadokltess; Sic ev hadduceep 

Zahn, Theodor von, (1818 lb ID Omun 
PrvHstant thertIoyj.tij Born, Mren, Itliinrhindt 
in 1868 privjtditzcnt (.kiritingcu, IM?? piofrssnr 
of NT. Kxegeau, Kiri, 1888 at l.Cipng, and fium 
at fc.ri.ingeii. One ot the lender* of 
eonsirvaiive NT Si'iirilM''ahip m the ITth (cntyry, 
of a most cdniprehejisii'c rrcuitiun, aided hv a 
solid knowledge of the anlitit h.igujsge* and 
gifted with Itrcii vaegctitil insight, but sometime* 
Slrainiiig the dorumt.its beyom) the leaitinutc lim 
iti. By mean* of ruiginal feziartli Kahn su' leeded 
lA maz>y iz’et in re-csCabliiih'rig the traditional 
views coriceinitig the giTumtness ot the N.l 
biiokj, the historicity of the records and the re 
liabthtv^ Ilf til,, indent Chrlutian tr.idiflvn- His 
atudie* In tile hittnry of the N'i, Canon are mox 
finustibii nurses of iiifrirminoifi, and they advanced 
the study of that subject immcavurahiy In cirrge 
sis he fallowed hi* rearJie* J, Chr, K virti Hof- 
man* to a certain zztersc, without jiul'sp*ing, hi^w- 
ever, all of the latter’* theological views. 

Principal works; 

Puru^UKgen isr Ceitf/ttitr 4et NeBterrai'»ffrdif/*H 
Kau'W, 11 vois (iaa;-i?i4), Kititbubit det Nftt 
tstiamniJlichen Kanatit, J vols (IflHd 1897) Hnel 
tr , ImtsttHtig tn Jai JVeaiv z -ol* t’Sy? 

1S» Vtd ed 1905 » Boad tr In 3 *<di 90» 
ipd tw lYl ) BtkciK of Xowrvrutwz xom Nr**» 
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T ame J He TV e he o ame on 

Go p ^ ^ JBan% C a ar ^ Re a on 

fd 0 U(, th w Ge))h » a k o 

p Sfs lip urn it J, fi % » 5 78 B ai 

ana Sa 0 J n eii 

jnoo SO Au b jt ijby u jJ R ^ flitu a 
jjha-)! dir Gi;rr«wa.- .n . .. un^ a, o. I 

(13.5), oak 

sskat: "I he Modem Ia* for the benefit of the 
poor The jteinft of jlms vs one of the fire du- 
ties of Islam AlnlB were at first vciiuntaty char- 
ity, but < veiittinllv becimc a systern of taxation, 
not only for the poor but for the building of 
mosilues and other community projects They are 
now uiuaiiy left to the cijnscienrc of the indi- 
vidual 

%a.Rdik:$, See Mani and Mameheiam. 

Zaratbnshtra: See Persia, religiona of, Zoroas- 
trianisin 

Zealots: (Hebrew, Kanna’tm) Name of a party 
oppusing tiie attempt to bring Judet under the 
dommion of Rome . especially from the time 
of Herod {,17 EC.4 A.D ) until the fall of 
Jerusalem . (TO AD) . < some authorities 
trace them to a religious sect of the Maccabean 
period . They were particularly active at the 
tak.ag (if the census by Quiriaua, governor of 
byna, in 6 A D th <.7 were most mfluecCtal in 
Galilee, , . It was only after its capture in 
&7 A D that they fled to Jerusalem and took a 
definite part in the rteftnae of the city They were 
fanltiu patnol! who would brook no compromise 
With Rome, and xeaiots for the particularistic ful- 
fillment of religious law's m o 

Zcchariuhi Companion book to Haggai*, Zeeha- 
fiah’s four prophecies arc confined to chs 1-8 
eonsistmg of an mti oductory oracle on avoiding 
the miatakes of the ancestors, an eight-fold vision 
on impending international events, plans for cor- 
onation of Zerubbabel, and a long, exhortation 
sermoti on ethical living. Chapters $-14 consist 
of later suppiements, mostly eschatological* or na- 
tionalist in nature Zechanah carried on Haggai’s 
Work, after the latter presumably died or returned 
to Babylon, delivering prophecies between fi20 and 
Sl6 JJ C when the temple was completed by 
Zerubbabel. He used the obscure vision to con- 
ceal his seditions from the Persian gavernraent, 
Zechanah glowed with qptiiniini, anticipating 
world revolirtton m which the Hebrew nation 
would be restored to power and all peoples would 
embrace the Jewish religion Zechanah was a 
priest, but with some of the ethical erophasis of 
the pre-exillc prophets. See The Praphets and 
i/itit Tfms$ by J M P Smith and W A. Ifwin 
pp 24S-fi7. 2fiI-89. a.*w- 

Zck: Set;, Buddhist Tcrtnlnotogy, 

Zend-Avesta: See A vesta. 

Zeno ot Citium : (c». 342-260 B C ) Founder 
of the Stoic* school at Athens. A student of 
Crates, the Cynic He had a pragmatic interest^in 
scien« for the sake of life. Believing in suicide 


( k many Sto s) h t fc h a own fe H s 
w tugs ae o 

Zeno of Elea (b 490 85 BC) The E e c* 
and the father of d ale t c men al expe menta 
lion), conceived of reality ^mathematically) as 
constituted of dUciete, noji-eitended pomts obtain- 
able from repeated division of extenaion This 
permitted the conception of an infinite* number 
of non-ettended points within a finite distance and 
proiided the assumption for hia tantalinng para- 
doxes See Parmemdes. y a h 

Zeno of Verona Patron saint* of Verona His- 
toricity of the tradition that he was bishop there, 
possibly in 4th century, and authority of the Trac- 
tates, IB fairly well eatahlisbed sac 

Zephaniah: First of the Beventh century prophets, 
successfully breaking the seventy year silence dur- 
ing which all aspiring prophets were martyred, he 
revived the teachings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah** He denounced the national degeneracy 
fostered bv Manasseh and Amon**, opposed the 
renaissance of heathenism, and inspired the Deu 
tcronomic* reform, possibly assisting in writing 
that book Infiuenced most by Micah, Zephaniah 
was a proletarian among the rojal family. He 
cntisioned all persons of class and wealth elim- 
inated from Judah, with the remnant nf the godly 
poor as the nucleus of the new Jerusalem Chap, 
ter 2, together with the eschatological and 'day of 
the Lord” passages in chs. 1 and 3, are probably 
secotidaty interpolations Zephaniah usually is 
appraised on the basis of these spectacular supple- 
ments rather than his real writings His two no- 
table addresses (chs 1 and 3) probably were de- 
livered in Jerusaienj 332-330 BC, and martyrdom 
mav have followed See The Praphets and thetr 
Times by J M P Smith and W A Irwin 
(1941), pp 131-39 »-=w 

Zervan Afcaraaa; “Eternal (or uncreated) 
tune,” mentioned in the Vendidad*, Zervan 
(time) in a later Zoroastnan* doctrine (first 
mentioned by Eudemos of Rhodes, a pupil of 
Aristotle) was either the primaeval deity, or fate, 
or one of two original gods. See Zurvsn n n v 

Zervanisin’ (Zervan, "Time,” Gr. kre-nos, cf 
ekfonas) As Kronas is the father of Zeus, so in 
so old Zoroastrian myth Zervan is the father of 
Ahuramatdah*— but also of Ahoramaadah's twin, 
the evil Ahiiman* (cf Zo'oaster’a Giths^ Yasna 
30, 3-6) Until recently this belief was consid- 
ered a iate aberration from pure Zoroastnamsm 
The researches of Benveniste and especially those 
of Hyberg have shown that I) it is older than 
the introduction of the refoiTned Iranian calendar 
early in the time of Xerxes , 2) it is in the prim- 
itive and somber form known in ■Western Asia 
especially from information traceable to Theodore 
of Mopsuestia*, very probably the Magian form 
of ancient Median religion before the time when 
the Magi* adopted Zoroastrianism, 3) before the 
rise of the Magi in the 'West it was known east 
of the Caspian m some form to Zoroaster himself 



/«IIB 


/joniam 


(note the Gsilhj eriti c erred o abo e) 4) 
oppoaed D tie tp of Zi oaKnan im both n ta 
o d« foirn ad ti ■ cr devc pm * and frt 
tjtientip coitdeTnftt.d bp ^artwija Eppes Oj. Zo/OiStnan 

orthodoev, li rotenhejess Itft us mark on Zoroaa- 
triani!>rti from esrliest times onward, the greatest 
hulk of lI which entered Zarorstriinicir! taming 
With the Conversion of the Magi before the time 
of Xerres and Darius , S) a rather crude and 
pnimtivc ffiim of it appears js an accepted form 
of Zoroa'tnaniejn to the A,rmeman Christian Ex- 
Dik and prubabiv to Theodore of Mopsutstia is 
late as the fifth centurj AD., a similar fo'tn be- 
ing known in a simiUi way to Mam m the third 
century (cf Manieheism) , 6) in formulating a 
reformed Zoroastrnti ortliodoiy for the Sisanhn 
state-chureh ECaitir (c ZrO-dDO AI) ) clearlj 
omits and probably opposes the crude formt of 
Zcrvanisro, as do later Zoroastrian theologians 
after him, though some of these give it aurprit- 
mgly broad scope Iri their sistcm In spite oi 
Mam’s* use ot the myth and in general of a 
strongly Zervanie type of Zoroablriamsm in the 
formulation of his religion for Peraians* the Mani- 
eheans, too, found thems-lves obliged to combat 
crude Zeivanism f,ar to the eistward, as them ta- 
moua Coiifeisional or fChulstu.initt, even in its 
Turicith form, ahosa-s For tiiither mfoimation 
one may sec in English Emile Benvemate T/e 
Perstan Et'/fgfo« (Pans, 102(11, pp 76 fl , and 
later, more elaborate, and bettor, H. ?. Nyherg' 
hie Ee/igiewert dei Ahrn Iran (teiprig, 1938), 
38(1 ff and m, Sp. 

2i«us. See Aryan religion, Greek religion Cf. 
Jupiter. 

Zieti«nbalg, Bartholomaus . (1683-1719) One 
of the two first Protestant miisionaries to India — 
Heinrich Plutschaii w is the other Although 
themselves Cstinati, they were sent as "royal Dan- 
ish nussionarics” at the direction or King Fte-derick 
IV of Denmark, in 1706 He d'd importint Iit- 
era-y work in the Tamil language, including a 
transl-ition of the entire NT. and pait of the 
O T c 5 B. 

Ziegler, Theobald: (1846-1918) Professor of 
philosophy in Str.tshiirg He wrote a gnat miny 
works on ediicatimi He demand'd a reconstruc- 
ttoa or sotiety The ethic il free from all the 
supernatural was die product of societal evolution 
It was society that ev.iluates the tthwal acts, not 
the individual He thought it highly qufstiomble 
if the Christum world view was ihle to survive in 
view of the modern world view. 

Irt StfcArw dti Sirmssschsn Suebes. Dsr aJir ttnd 
dtt I Sthal'hausen, 1874), GiSthffhle 

der Hthtjk (Strasbiirg^ .SRu ). ^ ^ Gruriuliti/en 

ererJ inUmj rfi’r Ffhn' (Sirasbiirg. .lylil, 

MKft tStrasbuig, mOyi- lriJi< i ‘ui 

usd Srizmlnviu! (Dresden, 18??) , Du gstiueen uni 
so^iiiisn 5/rt?rnangt ifer hiUh*£hntrn ihhr/jii^'dtrts 
(Benin, 1900), -nd td jj jj, 

Znntnermatt Lectureship: In 1929 Dr. and 
Mrs Jeremiah Zimmerman of Syracuse presented 
the Lutherao ThOol g cal Seminary at Ce yabei g 
the •um of $S 900 Co endow a 1 p on efice 


t) c p ach eg Atres far u n during 
(rtrt y bu e S, rr ry ek s he J ca h n 

h found b le udrd prtath- 

err — f n.,., , -p. ,a. on 

(Data lirmi the- u ice oi tl.t Pr.’,uki't of the 
Gettysburg L'.th'rm Iheo’.^nal Sim. nary J 

V 5 

Zjnzendorf, N:oa!«us LudviiJl, Count of Ziii- 
zendorf uniJ Pottendorl. (!"Qil i-tnO G' reran 
pK-tist, Tcltgiiii. ritiirmir, fuurd'r <>f Mirisna 
15111 He w 1 - hif'i m Dr..sde>, <f par' iit^ iffil 
lat'd w 'th tb' Pii’it* ''(Vinii'it. S„ener'’ the 
foJi-d'f of Pntisii w IS hr* gudt'thrr Of re 
niaik.iblo H’l'giuir piteicl:.*. /in 'i t.d'i''f .t' ten w is 
put tin iei the " . re , iwiphrn nf breneke’t* 
Pj, J flCvi'-'"- at Hull itid It 'iitirn w is seat to 
the Orivirsh- ot Vitunbcig, wlusc the the 
o'ogK d 1 Innate w.ia aii'i-F’iet .t ind or'inid u 
'111 tv ,1 mduriii b, leti'in ,'-d iri'it‘i.U rtutnn 
stanyetl rf ptTnuitrtU' H 

position w IS r!o ei t* ,li ■' of I tb, r J,in wai 
Speller’, hiS emph.isn ’leu.g i.rt .nsipir, inar. -'t 
trii't in (rod ihrtu gb Cliiiit ralh< ! li a,i on con 
siiiiH eoiutre Mti or iriiii’t t-'idi Ivor iit, r terson 
al biil.’ws, He enut.iiiil ht.vt.ti tiie in.tui 
impiil', t'i Pi'tii-ni II 'n tir i. -t vj, ,i prntirt 
arinut h "h i J drv or'luulo'i i ret a 'luliig ft r 
III ir’ nlii.iii'-t It w w ihrii.gh NI' a' i ,H n 
oriel, direipUt of Zi.i ' ijorl, t!i. t John We>ley* 
v.is I'J britli to ill ill to ell of till i!,utr im of 
jii.t Ei'atiun by f i tli aln'iv aid to th> (•*[„ rn >ur 
Ilf hiving "hiis hi '1 frii.rrly v .irmri," Hr and 
the Cl, mu ornke 'iaiplr h'VfV-r and drciiiiirlj/ 
on the iwiii (,1 B.iiieTi.ii icn.ii 

ZlrirrotlorPs letivily it a iif.ifjiier b gari mod 
creb Hh id' , ar 1 1 t H u to on itr ,i t.'hri»r in 
band or i" if, itom thr iiw.ii'.u't i.t wJi th by 
prruhi'ig, wnling, trivru.ig, and woik. of Hi iris 
woidd 'ae’rk tfl iw ik' 1 l.eir'i. id (in* with'il the 
Eiitlicrai* Ch'itcti It w.i' nnU* v.ith du ariual 
i'ld fi-raiu? itiijn ii f'leusl and rrlign t.s eom- 
mam'v of llriliuiii, riS’i'ti, to 'hum t,he (‘ iin£ 
hid given asytifii it Henfot im hit Bfitke.ad ,rf 
est ite‘, <hit the i jijMiHuuity .strsr of /inifiling ind 
directing I imivt’iii-iit on m m t.i *i d s,,i’e. In 
ticitnipv il retajint i Im Lt'i,' *< iji n (f,. Lidhi-rm 
Chiiivh. Fur forei tn inviiioar, si*;;* is s /.uitid 
diitl piiiKitti'd tl'o ir.ih j'l t dnit poi) itu.iti m rf 
the ariuent Moiivim iniin try ii, i in thi- vsav 
thi Mpravii" Chiif'h (ir Ihc'Krui) a* a dutmet 
(hri„tnn Chureh e.iito i to Kritis 'Pile iinpor- 
tance of Morav i uii'ni in tin* mod* in misnorsary 
mtivrgn-n! lat, hinlll hr re i/aetati-ih 

See liohcnniu liroihiMU ev uigi yeall-tn and 
evangdieiil revre.tl, byrnsie, Moraviati Cliiirvhj 
pirtitm 

irx/rrn Dhta&rsa (Ttie tf I lOi, if irin Gnu 
ft P'iS) iuei bv A fi Spir,.. nhrrg Ipti i 
£ng tr tftgi , F ftoitt tistiti, 1 -.y ij, iw i 
V Walker in (Irrstrs! M'" > ; it-' ’ n 
tburrh (lOOSJ f,f John WvsSev, /svrraf, J T 
Hsiiiiltiiq, ,4 tbit/ifi the AUrattan Church 
(1900) • and t Hennut, hnehe and 
h*', eirrzsisdetj (Zurii il )9v9l ' U W L 

Z-oiusin- The moyemeu' fo ht rfurn of tht 
Jcwi o the P oar led L*ad c Pa fKjoc. Jew 
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■w.ith tr.!. rrtfli'tic amtrmc of ihi. M<*eiJih* and 
the Ntt-.'i.ioi'- <!!•■< Ihi M'-'fi'i?! tv.mld “(rather 
the rhilort'' of J-iDtl ijnii'nl h.ni :mJ ffliruh to 
Jeru al'.m, tua then .ittei oi itcoiung the boKik 
ouwetj tstahlo,Ii tht Itrrple ^nd nt up hi8 own 
donuison/' firtt.'O Ftu^^Jop. J;a, Messlih, Vot 
vin, 5n,') 

Mfidern Z’oin'm aims to utilize political condi- 
tiof; .ijid 'ncthaJs to £rtabh8h a puhlicly and le- 
(■jlly atjun i htow- <n P ilr.ttne tor all lews in 
need of a hoinfiiinii, or who wi'h <n Imfc their 
dcBtiiiv with that Ilf their own people la a free 
land ill which thf} wujKi tittle AH a matter of 
right li not nn etifre; true 'Ihe Zionist move- 
n'-iit was iiiitiiitefi anti its idcdloiry formulated m 
J lipiik Cjilrd d vTr'i.rA .SVe/e, written m 1896 
hv Th'-idir i!cr?>, a Viennese journalut and play- 
wright. 'Ihf tir.ii '/ion urn was ured to distinguish 
thi fulliw.t'r, of Hci-J fruin the Chovevei ZIoii- 
leta fLcicer of ‘/iio!’) who, Since 1880, had ear- 
n'd on an ag'.S'ition for the founding of Jewish 
ayiicdtiirnl ((lEomis in PjU«(me with a view to 
the bltiisi.Ui itcdihii htient of a f»-ee Jewish tom- 
muiiitt The idem yf the Choveyel Z.oaiats were 
liiseii on the doetiine of Oiti^ath Hanril^ the Rf- 
demptntri of the I md, ts prescribed in Talmudic 
teirfii'igs Hiier'ch Graete, the author of TAe 
H s/»T\ af ihi J rtr, wrote an essay in 1863 in 
which he endtavored to show that the Jevrish na- 
tion was its own Mtssiah and should bring about 
ita own redmiption and rejuvenescence without 
wa.tinif for the coming of the Redeemer The 
growth (if the ssntunent to return to Palestine was 
due to the recrudescence of nationalistic sentiment 
througlii'iit the world, which was accompanied by 
a p.iiallel devcippment of aati-Seinitism, Rabbi 
Kalifher held that the salvation promised by the 
prophets could cumc only gradually and through 
self help on the part of Jews The thought of 
seif liberation was contained, in its moat vivid 
form, III a brochure written in 1881 by Leo 
Pinsker, a Riieaun Jevr The Chovevei Zionists 
were inspired by these writings, organized groups 
in many Russmn cities, and carried on a program 
of coloniration and settlement in Palestine over 
a period of two decades 

Theodor Hcrzl forirnihtcd the thought behind 
these groping steps for a return to Palestine in 
his bouklet, which he followed up with the pre- 
Jimmarv steps for the organization of a public 
movement to incorporate his ideas. This was the 
Zioniit Congress, the first session of which was 
held in ^■897. The means suggested were to be 
“The botiety of Jews” and “The Jewish Com- 
pany”, the first to serve ss the legal representative 
of the nifivemcnt, the second as the economic in- 
strument ‘for the building of the Homeland The 
Society was to approach the powers with a demand 
for sovereignty over some part of the world lur- 


fa e la ge enough o se e die need of the Jew si 
peop e Pa es ne wa then on y vague y nd 

a ed The w as o he a omple e b eak w h 

he p n p e of g adua n£ a on of the Jews, 
as p a t ed by the Ch e Z on a s The Jew 
ish Comp.tny, which subsequently became the Jew- 
ish Colonial Trust, was to be the eaecutive instru 
ment for migration and settlement. 

Her'l’s ideas were opposed by the Hebrew phi- 
losopher Asher Ginsberg, known as Achad Ha’Am, 
who placed the emphasis on the spiritual aspects of 
Jewish life and the need for a spiritual regenera- 
tion. He believed in the establishment of a na 
tional spiiitual or cultural center to act as a 
centrifugal force against the disintegrating tenden- 
cies within Jewish life A renaissance of the spir- 
it must come gradually through a process of edu- 
cation and development Only when the spirit of 
the people ban acquired a center, and had become 
centralized, would it become possible to establish 
the material counterpart of a rejuvenated Jewish 
people 

The Herzlian Zionists rejected the emphasis 
placed upon the spiritual Return by the followers 
of Achad Ha'Am. Nevertheless, in the develop- 
ment of the Zionist movement considerable atten- 
tion was given to culture and spirit advocated by 
the followers of Achad Ha’Am Great impetu* 
was given to the revival of the Hebrew language 
and literature. There developed a devotion to 
the traditional ideals of the Jewish people from 
a national view -point The practical work begun 
in Palestine inevitably adopted forms which had 
their origin in Jewish tradition Although greatly 
influenced by the teachings of Achad Ha’Am, the 
Zionist movement continues m the spirit of Heril 
It was in accordance with the foundations laid by 
Herzl that Dr. Chaim Weirmann pursued the lead 
m the direction of engaging the interest of Eng- 
land. The Balfour Declaration was issued by the 
English Government in 1917, it incorporated the 
purposes of the Basle Program formulated by 
Herzl Subsequently, the Balfour Declaration wa? 
made part of the Palestine Mandate issued by the 
League of Nations to the English Government 

The term used in tlje Basle Program in 1897 
was “a publicly assured and legally secured home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine.” The Pales- 
tine Mandate uses the formula of a Jewish Home 
In 1942, the formula of a Jewish Home was 
merged in the idea of Palestine as a Jewish Com- 
monwealth Under the pressure of anti-Semitiam* 
disseminated throughout the world by the Hitler 
Nazis, the Jewish settlement in Palestine grew in 
a most remarkable way. In 1917 the Jewish pop- 
ulation was considered to be approximately 65,000 
Jj, 1941 It was estimated that the Jews had in- 
creased to over 500,000 They had settled in 
many agricultural colonies and developed many in 
dustries They had conquered by peaceful methods 
manv of the historical places in Palestine formerly 
occupied hr Jews They had acquired about a 
million dunams of land owmed and ^settled by 
Jews They had built the all-Jewish city of Tel 
Aviv with a population of over 125,000. The 
ancient city of Jerusalem, formerly contained 

Ml 
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w h n ke K c "Wa sp ak and a new 
HI C y w bu nd o up ed bj. tJaou nd of 
J » The I b ™ t nil h p ned 8 

d 0 s o Je# a d \ ab a ke wa I vinded on 
M S, p„ , o ^ g the \ of Je am 

and a net'worJc of $uboulfi and Hipfh 6ehools, ear- 
ned on m the Hebriic spsnt, was established. The 
peaceful efforts of the Jews to establish themachis 
m the Hoiv’ Land were interrupted from time to 
time tr clashes instipated by the Arabs of Palea- 
tine, who were consE''ntiv being appeised bj the 
MaiiJatofj Power iJnriry the tectind World 
War, ncogniiitig that tne totilitarian Wales were 
the tnemies nf the Jtwiuh. people, the Jews of 
Palestine in I irjje numbers offtrtd their inilih'.ty 
service to the Etigh.h, but the Arabs were tound 
to be largely tneenonird b) the Na?! epnit and 
rftuiod to align themselves with the English 
The Ji ..s of PaltE’iiie had developed industrial 
and commcreial resources whicn were placed in 
the HUrviCL of the English cause, and they con- 
tnputed substantial remforument of the Allied 
armies in the Near East During the second 
World War, the Jews were preparing to reg’ster 
their demand for the rccugoition of Palistme as a 
Jswish Cummonweilth o’- State Ste Israel, te- 
hginn and theologv 

A<.’’ad Riam, S.,~(h‘J E^sa t fioij) Theodor 
Herrl. id Jet-tt'i ’itjtn Ibeidar Htr/i, 

/!lroea/<jjr<f (,1902). Pinskert Aulo Emaneifeiittn 

(1881) L.I. 

Zoar, separatist society of : See communistic 
tettlenients, religious 

Zixjfcler, Otto. (1833*1906) He taught in Gies- 
sen and Creifswaid Conversant -with the fart» 
or the natural seseiices, he wrote informative apolo- 
getic-historical studies with a theosophieal woof 
He was mfluenli.il more through polyhistory than 
thmugh the power of creative method. 

rJie,l 0 Rru nalbralii rnlU’Uft etter S)stimulif^lKn 
NatHTlfuahsle tf/vi e^er hiarans!!iJ<tji,!\fn Sitful 
luJnjhe s,i (rranhlurt a M uiid Ltlmyen, i860). 
GeiLhichte dir Bei.ithii»zen tmnhen T/, k»d 

t^JWru'iturfSif’ati, mtt teiondirtr Ricisickrt ttkf d)e 
5r/j .y/nn .igeji/urArr, 2 vols lOuteisJuh, IS’7 79) , 
(xtiiei /m Ri'ich Jer N-Ilar Binirap/im and 

Bl rwr/vifit yromr Nr.rAr/i.rjc/ er bUi uitir arj 
ncuef Zii( (Cutersloh iS81) , Hnndtuin dcr ti.en~ 
iiignr/ji.n Jf’/j it-nfriiia//rn tn em'iktfp (df'cher IN’- 
iseWaing, tnst hesondenr Ksiekmht an; dm Entixsek- 
lurpiztsckichle der tijaiimn OtiXJpatne/t, ^ ve!s 
(Nordlmgcn, 1883 84), 4 vols., 3rd cd. (Nhrd 
hnftn. I8 h9 90) k h. 

ZohUr: (Splendor, Brightness — derived from 
Danse) 12 3) A Jewish mystical w'ork of diverse 
origin which became the classic text of Kabbalah* 
and the Bible ot medieval mysticism The Zohar 
18 in the form of a coranentary on tlic P< nta- 
tench*, writte'ii in Aramaic and in Hebrew, which 
purports to be the record of the revelations made 
to Rabbi Simeon ben Yochai (2nd C. A D ) while 
hidinir in a cave for thirteen years, and by htro 
transmitted to his disciple# This pseudtpigrapha* 
was complied bv Motes de Ibefm, of Granada, 
Spam (1240-1305) and made public in 1300 

Thi boify of the Eohar is interspersed and eup- 

pl trd with tpecial tracts and d KCrta ons 
which together form an nmy tie and fTegueot 
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attroiogv, bi'iltv tj" 
themes, on pri.cr ind tlie rtr,i,ii,itc mcinngv of 
the comm iiid'r.i tsf .and ii-reitiri.iieit 

Nixt til the B*b!< , tfie 2(1,11 raiiE to iv re 
garji'd m iilf ,P'.*i.rii'' f. lir.v iry it fij-liiaticm 
as the h'l'icvt r ..ih n Jiim.’n ■■ i i t rr.t'ii.iuhv m 
hiicnced thi thtiii igv, iitur-v jv ctry vi i tin tncs 
ann.c hop. , of t'le p cj-I.' 'Ibi kohir ri'i m 
fliienccd Ciinoti in th< i ebt i’ rj,o loth and ' "'h 
cental es, and ,v c f ij.rthic rM'id'ir ot tmi’tnt 
Christun Bvh.ilsrs v,erc t'ucted to it, trinv. it-d 
portions of It, «Mti CO itriiciitanoi upon it i id 
used It foi pjrposis of (hr’ tiai ,i^ oloyttics See 
transmipi-vtum a ji s 


ZoxCiiMer: h.;t Ihrvi,i, reliviu.js u'l ^tmcaiEnan 
I'm 


Zoroastri laivtn ‘ \ n liyio.i deielofcd m c.!ittrrj 
Irii ‘V ,v lesuit It (lie vi-oik of /..‘roivt'-i (2ira- 
ti.ij.htri) c UiilJI It t '5 h( p(.iph,-t ar.jti'teii 
ayinst .i new t<M>hii’{ vndi iit'i iganr e‘.ifhi*i» 
I'pon ii.iriifu. ind the si ii.{,l!.. r ot t irtlr rhith 
lie iclt rt.w litidi ttmr,mi,' the am net bite , 1 ! d (ti 
d-inyenng the i.oit'ritl ,'inl '.ii.!! vjUei et the 
agrieultuml, ritlli i using ti.ti»i! uoi*) He cun 
demned the prusti; vuit , -episli itc 1 ins mail* 
gods as demons ,'J es,i!teit tl’r h'.iv'ii god, Ahiira 
Mamli*-, the ' Whe I m i’’ la the aiii'e divir r 
povur, rmhoJTing toS’im' an.i mu'.iI ntiiir, the 
cileatul vhimpuif' tif ihc ide.il Two wjyt of life 
vv'rc in eii: lict, the Kund ig iin t the evil, and all 
bcitigj, r.irtlil; itid S( ritu d were involved i,i the 
stfi'ggii yiirortti' iha!!r,ig>*d '5n r to chuuse the 
good nr the ivil aide in the (.ittle Allee- mce 
wa» mamJf tted by gund thii"gIitH, (Mod words, 
good dcAdv nr thn.t o,ifyvite». 'IV ili.'se vilio ehuse 
to light tm tie side of Alts.rt Mii/.V ,ini the guod 
there V, ts ptojiii'.cil ,i Cti ire in tin ghifoiis future 
when thi filial vntory nver evil dull be wiitt 
After E .’lowtef’!! dcMth the lehyloii sprc’W wett 
ward to mile iioaviniurv .lunji.est nf ill the Aryan 
stites of Ir^n 'IJir iiiyh uirjntithe,t,m ,iml revefe 
moral itirdlism which :hi prtiph. t mailr ciiitrd m 
hi» cejihing were diluted by the jncluslmt «f tle- 
mriits from the rKitgloni £if the wratejn dutncti 
Ahura Mania was agsm turrt.undcd by i court 
of old Ary in* god* vchsiii y.iimster had dented 
The pneets of Medij, the Magi*, aifi'f'td the re 
ligiuti and imrmimed their ccreftKuiies, msgic 
rites ttf puritit ttii.n, avtiidti.ty .md the piaitne of 
exposure of the Jea.) "Iju- I’ersiui riders gave 
the religitm the prestige of th-ir pncvir In later 
tenturie# tint Magian pni ts «;fi'ad its miiutnce 
to Meimpotami.i, Egypt and Ana Minor' 

The ceiitr'' eniphjen of Euro otn miwi on 
practical moral living. It I h inver sanciiiniai 
suctticirin or witrld-llight 'Iht good lif- '!» cth cal 
lift, hiy.illy didieitcd to the rraJrit’on of the 
good Boc ety n a Wor d fina Ir f evd from s 1 
tin Two etems spintotl bo ngs «ie oif*g*d In 



zatclieto 


i osm b t e to 4 4 the fs e be weeit good 

4 n(i e Tbi tadef of the ho » of ght « the 
h gh god bfiii a Ma da (0 Oppoaed a 

hm a Aog a Man/a fAbr man) the ap t of 
d kite-- A„ I ng h nga a e nvoi ed on the 
good or bad aide of this battle stray, from celeatiil 
apiiita and demona to rnen, aaimaia, mtecte and 
planets. Closest to Ahura Mazda arc the six 
Ameiha SpentM*, the holy imnnvtal ones Orig- 
inally they -were the mental, material and moral 
viluea of Zoroaster’s ideal conjmuaityj then they 
became divine attributes Later they were person- 
ified as angelic compBoion* around his throne and 
became his eiecutivci presiding over various divi- 
sions of the earthly scene Sir arch-demons sur- 
round Aagra Mainya. The Cood God is not om- 
nipotent and needs the help of his creatures if 
the ideal norld is to be won Conseguoatlv there 
can be no free grata., no easy forgiveness of sm 
Everv evil deed Is a becravaj of the cause and must 
be made up tor by a surplus of good deeds. Ahura 
Marda is altogether good and the creator only of 
good things, fie is therefore not responsible for 
the evil of the world, all of which is created by 
Angra Main>u At death each man is judged by 
the weighing of hia good and evil deeds and goes 
to heaven or heU according to the fateful decision 
of the scale. An tntecinediary place of both pain 
and pleasure is provided for those whose deeds 
balance Ac the close of she world struggle, when 
Ahura Marda has at last triumphed, these tempo- 
rary region* of the dead will end All souls will 
be purified by fire. A new heaven and a new 
earth will come into existence and the eternal 
kingdom of righteousness, happiness and peace will 
be established upon earth as Ahura Mazda in- 
tended it in the beginning before Angra Mainyu 
intruded upon God’s good creation with bis evil 
works. Angra Mainyn wil! then be banished to 
(he realm of eternal darkness from which he came. 


During five centuries following the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander in 330 B C. Zoroastrianism 
languished, It was kept alive by the priests and 
revived under the Saasanian rulers of the third 
ccnttijy AD. The scriptures, destroyed by Alex- 
ander, Were partially restored Unfortunately the 
sections best remembered were the ritual and cere- 
monial books. The Moslem conquest in the 7tli 
century almost crushed the religion A mass mi- 
gration to India* preserved it in a more hospitable 
land Under scholarly leadership the Indian 
Partis* ate developing a critically renovated, his- 
torically oriented, raodermied form of the old 
faith See Chinese religions! cycles of times 
Gabarts Maedaiems Persia, teligioas of, sacred 
literatures! salvationj saoshyants Zervanism. 

M N. DhiUa. Zor/nutrun Xhsolsgy (1914) ^ 

N Dhalla. Htjtar;) af Zenhsjtrmnh/n (I94S) , L K 
Gray, Ti/ PtiDKtiaiioru of the hsnutu Rtbsten 
1.1929) ; A V, W. Jackson, Zoraaiter, the Prsphet 
of AmtfM Iran { 1899} , J. H, Moulton, iarly 
ZoroastTianrsn (1913) tjf C Paviy. The Zeroastnan 
Oocirtne cf a Paturt Life (1926) , H S Nybcrg. 

"Die Rtligioneo des Alten Iran,’ German ttans, 
H, Pt. -^taeder Mrttetlnneeyi der vardtraemimh- 
aesypltrchtn Gesitlsehafi (1938) A X H 


zucch«to: (It, isBocfl, head) A small round skull 
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cap wo a by the members of the h erarchy of the 
Chn ch The Pope s iu het 0 s wh te a card n 
al a ed ah shop s pu pie S c 

5^ur oh CnncensuB of The document wh ch cre- 
ated ua,ty among the Sw..s P.o.es.ante. p.afted 
by Calvin*, with the aid of BuJIsnger* of Zurich, 
it IS Calvmistic in theology but Zwinghan* in lan- 
guage It was accepted by the various Swiss 
centres, and by ending dogmatic disputes, united 
Swiss Protestants under one creed. one. 

(Zurvan: See Persia, religions of, Zervan 
Afcarana. 

ZvvifiSU, H, (14-S4-15J1) and Zwiniliamsm : 
Swiss reformer, -was born or free peasant stock 
He was educated in Swiss schools and universities, 
and had some experience of monastery life Hit 
father did not Intend him for the cloister, and sent 
him to the aaivprsity of Vienna. Presently we find 
him teaching classics at Basel Huldreich Zwingli 
was already in. training and outlook a humanist 
Here he contrasts sharply with Luther*, who never 
whollv escaped from the influence of scholasticism 
Zwingli early appreciated the need of a purer the- 
ology and of closer study of the Scriptures He 
was also prepared for bold criticism of Roman 
Catholic aacraments, vows, indulgences, etc 

When 22, he was ordained and became parish 
priest of Glarus His ten years here laid the 
foundation of his subsequent work He began the 
study of Greek, improved his Hebrew and read the 
Fathers From thia period dates his opposition to 
the use of the Swiss as mercenaries abroad, while 
bis criticism of French alliances was so outspoken 
that he had to leave Glarus For the next three 
year* he was priest at Binsieoeln, and considered 
this as the period when be attained to evangelical 
truth He studied the Greek Teatament and began 
to base his preaching on “the Gospel” He found 
in the Bible a sufficient revelation of God, and 
•was willing to abandon the philosophy and the- 
ology of the later Roman Church, In the early 
Father* he saw nteful but not intalliblc exponents 
of the Bible. It i* important to notice his definite 
recognition of the theological importance of Scrip- 
ture At this point he furnished a lead to the 
Other Reformed churches* During this period, 
his opposition to the papacy was sharpening, but 
be still hoped for reform from within the church. 

It was chiefly with the grievances created by papal 
politics that he was now concctnea, but since the 
Swiss were very necessary to the pope’* plans, 
Zwingli was leniently treated. 

In l518 he was elected people’s priest of the 
minster at Zurich Early the next year he began 
a series of sermons on the N'T. which mark the 
beginning of the Reformation* ja Zurich He 
used scripture to attack the abuses of the Romaa 
church- — eg., fasting and celibacy When the 
pope asked Zurich to abandon him, he proposed a 
disputation and produced his famous sixty-sevea 
theses The Council upheld him, and lU decision 
gave a legal sanction to the Reformation m 
Zurich 

The Reformation became of immediate political 
importance in Switzerland. The Forest cantons 



/i» noagjU 

Vrcra hostilfii aT,d it bcciine necessiarv to the 
supDort of Bcti ThiE v;on by mean*i of 

a. disputation held at Bern X^/in^h Viae upt t<> 
see the fate of Svms Pr^feistannsTi; as der^end^n^5 
on the political developnieui^ vMthia the 
coofedc'-ation^ and he vas aoxioj^ to reerg-anicc 
the lift? of the country on the lir es of reprfsc:»ta- 
the democracy lYi order to offset Jio dispropor- 
tionate inlluen<'e t/f ‘he Catholic cinton'i His 
subord'nation of Church idminisc* icio-i tn the 
statu becemea clear at thu point, ard rc'maimd a 
chnrac^erisctc feature of h's thought 

Meanwhile he had become mvol^yd in contro- 
versy with Luther regarding the Lord's Supper, 
This iinaU/ led in 1529 to the unsucee.sful col- 
ItK^uy of Marburg*, but the difTerurccs between the 
two men. were never reconciled, and there umergud 
no united front to the enemies of the Reforrm^on 

The action of Zurich in bauii;ng images and 
eliminating’ certain ceremonies heightened the 
political tension, and Zwingh advised Co prcoarc 
for war* The struggle which he had foreseen 
finally broke out, and in February 1531 the Prot- 
estants were defeated at the Battle cf KappeL 
Zwingli was killed 

The iheologiul aystem associated with Zwinglt 
emerges clearly in such documents as the sirt>- 
seven articles and the First Helvetic Confession*, 
(prepared by his disciples but baa«.d on his teach- 
ing) He If notable for the explicit way in which 
he asserts the supreme authoriev of Scripture, and 
for the decided nature of hu break with the me- 
diaeval church He desired a reformation of gov- 
ernment and discipline as well as of theology. 


/.^gomalafl 

He bi.hcvrd the chitj uf all in author-ty to rule 
in tilt r mn' ChuJ'C .ind ff His Uvss From 

till** JiC (i"f lb’'; (.4) 'clo’vion that thtfc should be 
no 1 1 the ch’.’-wh separate from the 

C'\il wh'_h r iUd the tommonw esllh 

Zwinyli Jid not shirr Lu*!hri’^ distrust of the 
counnr n Lt li ui mj t* ir puptil ’r gov- 
ernment Jn ►.;) hi Au.'us^V.iai, but 

he ch*t.2y li j i«n he c-t 

prt destir *1 cn"' — iJ-i on th>.r'r,i tc? saLiticjn Ilia 
mot uifimtitiC vi* Ltrjn» i* tht'tirv of the 
Lord'' S^ipptr* Hr h» *d th it thi^ "■ icr 
IS not the nycfitlon tLt si^nfuc f^£ Christ, but 
the fa.chful tunembf.U't that t), it *-.if itjcc had 
been nuJi- omt f'»r di^L^•r Cf^nrrptnm 

of futh— -vihich in%oived a n^al c' mmujiion and 
union of the fi/thfnl soul with Chrut-— mjidc iC 
po^’oflc for h..iji Co pfujcr^e wh ic aU^ most 

valuable iji the distnetiv** Lurh<>‘an ibctiiuc 
His rharactenM.c thtol^-gical upin ons were set 
aside in Swltrirlaiid in fnrjnr nf the more sraicfi" 
;ng svsctcn of Calvin* The chaise mirked bv 
the Zur*ch Consen^^u*!* (154^) Si*e t'liiEe-tjioiii, 
rormal, of the t’iinsti m Jiurth 
A Bjj’- 1 wU 

9) H BuihrjJief, HtUrmtiUiini 3 

vo'j flViucnfeld, Canl>rtdf,t Siodtrn 

Htttor), vol II e, R c 

Zygomala*, John, ( I4’’';S'5S7S) Creek *ch»Iar 
and fim setretaiy of the P.-it-jareli, of Ju.-if»ph 
the Great and Jerrmuh H* (lOJ) 

He was a friend of the I’ (?tr«tant» and favored 
the Union of the two chonhee o*» 
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